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The Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES L. 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


January 11 and 12, 1886. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. Beck 


December 18, 1385, relative to the payment of customs dues in coin and the exe- 
cution of the laws relating thereto— 


Mr. PUGH said: 


PUGH. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: Congress has no power more important than that of 


coining money and regulating its values, and none that has been at- 
tended with greater difficulties in its exercise. Every civilized govern- 
ment in the world has this power, and has experienced the same trouble 
in solving the problems of coin and paper as money of account and con- 
tract. With the aid of all the learning in the world the most advanced 
statesmanship is still grappling with these problems at the precise 
points encountered in the beginning. ll legislation upon finance and 
currency is necessarily more or less speculative and experimental, de- 
= as it is for results upon natural laws and conditions over which 
aw-makers can exercise no control. The first question, and the whole 
question, for Congress to decide is whether existing laws to coin silver 
and regulate its value should be repealed, suspended, or amended. Is 
our currency unsound or in danger of unsoundness by the continued 
annual coinage of 24,000,000 of silverdollars? Is the country suffering 
or likely to suffer by this annual addition to our coin currency? Where 
is the proof of unsoundness and suffering and necessity for a change? 

I venture the statement that at no time in our history has our paper 
or metallic currency been as sound and perfectly healthy as it is to- 
day, and our country never has been freer from financial trouble or in 
& more universally healthy and prosperous condition. The financial 
and industrial reports from all parts of the United States concur in the 
statement that everything has improved and is improving on the situ- 
ation of last year, except in the amount of our exports, which are short 
of last year for the admitted reason that the demand and consumption 
of American commodities have diminished on account of the inability 
of the industrial classes in gold-using countries abroad to purchase the 
necessaries of life. Mr. Swank, the best-informed man in the country 
on the condition of the iron and steel industries in the United States, 
in his late report states that they are in a promising condition, and not 
in the least affected by the excitement about silver in financial circles. 
The same report comes to us in the Manufacturers’ Bulletin, published 
in Boston, as to the condition of the dry goods trade. Whatever affects 
our currency or our commerce, locally or generally, to-day is liable to 
affect them forever from causes that exist unavoidably in everything 
that is human and the work of man. 

How much gold coin is there in the United States and how much are 
we producing? How much silver coin is there in the United States 
and how much are we producing? What is the capacity of our mines 
to produce both metals? The following is the last authoritative an- 
swer to these questions. The report of the Director of the Mint for 
1885, page 27, shows that on the 1st of July, 1885— 


, The amount of coin in the country was some $820,000,000, of which $542,000,000 
consisted of gold coin and $278,000,000 of silver coin. * * * The gold and sil- 
ver bullion in mints and assay offices on July 1, 1885,and available for coinage, 
was $71,501,682, making the actual amount of coin and bullion in the country 


The same report, page 3, shows that— 


The domestic production of gold bullion was on July 1, 1885, $31,584,436, and 
of silver bullion, same year, $32,250,044. The total coinage value of the gold and 
silver bullion purchased at the mints was $89,683,850. 


How much paper currency have we in the United States? In legal- 
tender Treasury notes (greenbacks) we have in round numbers $346,- 
000,000 that can not be reduced under existing laws. On the Ist of 
November, 1885, there were 2,727 national banks in existence, with 
their note circulation of $315,847,168, including notes of national gold- 
banks, making in the aggregate of actual coin and paper currency in 
the United States $1,471,847,000—in round numbers, $1,500,000,000. 

What is the matter with this volume of American currency? Is it 
unsound, or is there any well-grounded apprehension of its serious de- 
rangement or unsoundness? How are these important questions to be 
answered? Our aim as lawmakers, charged under oath with the grave 
duty of voting upon all propositions to change or suspend the operation 
of existing coinage or financial laws, should be to get at the truth and 
be governed by it as free as possible from passion, or prejudice, or the 
influence of party, or the spirit of crimination or recrimination. 

In the examination and discussion of the troublesome questions of 
finance the opinions, arguments, and conclusions of others should be 
weighed according to their real merit; and to ascertain how much 
they are worth we should scrutinize the motives, capacity, experience, 
practical knowledge, integrity, and disinterestedness of the authors. Is 
it a fact that those who take part in the discussion of financial ques- 
tions and make arguments and express opinions to influence legislation 
belong to the creditor or the debtor class, or are they producers or cap- 
italists? The people understand that those whosupply money and those 
who use it are widely separated in interest. Capitalists and creditors 
own United States bonds and national banks, and these banks issue 
paper money on these bonds andaid in making the volume of our circu- 
lating medium. Capitalists and creditors mostly own the deposits and 
use the checks on banks and clearing-houses. Farmers, laborers, me- 
chanics, artisans, and manufacturers own commodities made up of cot- 
ton, wool, and other raw material, and wheat, corn, mieat, animals, 
muscle, and brain. 

These commodities and human agencies bring money, and the amount 
depends upon the supply and the demand for them and very largely 
upon the quantity of money in circulation. If thereis but little money 
and plenty of commodities, the price willbelow. If there is asuflicient 
supply of money, the demand for commodities will be greater and the 
price higher. ‘Too little money will always buy more commodities, 
whether the supply be great or small. It is manifestly to the interest 
of those who have idle money, or money to invest, to makeits purchas- 
ing power asgreat as possible. The smallest volume of money will buy 
more labor, productions, and property than a larger volume. Hence 
money-holders generally favor contraction of the currency, and commod- 
ity-holders favor a volume of circulation that comes up to the point 
where equality is found between the supply of money and commodities. 
‘‘The quantity of necessary, useful, or gratifying products is the meas- 
ure of wealth, and money is the just measure of commerce and exchange 
and the standard by which contracts are fulfilled.”’ 

It is very natural that those who have laborand land and machinery 
to produce commodities should favor a plentiful supply of money to 
make market prices more remunerative. It is also very natural that 
those who have money to lend and to employ labor and purchase crops 
and other productions should want their money to have as much pur- 
chasing power and bring as high rates of interest as possible, and they 
know that the less money there is in circulation the less competition 
and the less market price. Those who owe debts can pay them easier 
when money is plenty than when it isscarce, and the creditor to whom 
the money is coming wants it to have as much value and purchasing 
power as practicable. 

These are plain truths well understood by the people. I hear no 
complaint from the people that the amount of currency that is or could 
be put into circulation is too large. They do complain that the circu- 
lation of our supply of currency is withheld and obstructed for the pur- 
pose of exciting undue influence upon public opinion and Congress. 
We all remember the cry against the passage of the coinage act of 1878. 


It came from the same men and newspapers who are now clamorous 
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for the repeal of that act. They told us then, as they do now, that 
cranks and fanatics favor the coinage of silver. That they knew it 
would load us down with a cheap and useless currency, and according 
to Gresham’s law, which is universal and unvarying in its operation, 
gold would be driven out of circulation and all currency would give 
way to the depreciated dollar and cause gold to be hoarded, and dis 
credit of Federal securities; but the cranks and fanatics restored silvet 
to coinage and made it a legal tender, and after seven years trial wecall 
for actual results, and what is reported? We have $215,000,000 of sil- 
ver and $550,000,000 of gold. Federal securities are 24 per cent. pre- 
mium. For 1885 our exports of gold were only $8,477,892, while for 
1884 they were $41,081,057, or $32,000,000 less. Our exports of silver 
for 1885 $33,750,633, or more by $8,000,000 than for 1884. While our 
gold imports the year 1885 increased $4,000,000 over those of 1884. 

And what has become of Gresham’s law that the cheaper would drive 
out the better dollar, that silver would supplant all the par currency 
and occupy the whole field of circulation, when the fact reported by the 
Treasury officials is that the people do not want silver, will not take it, 
and the Treasury is overloaded with unused and idle silver dollars? 

But how gratifying the admission in the last Treasury reports that 
the $215,000, 000 of silver, the fruit of the Bland bill, that was to spread 
poison in every direction and produce such dire consequences, can be 
made as good as gold and absorbed by the people in our circulating 
medium if we will be so good as to suspend further coinage. Whata 
grim satire upon the financial sagacity of our present instructors in the 
science of political economy! Is it not a great triumph of the Bland 
bill that its enemies are compelled to admit that our silver currency 
has been increased $215,000,000 without driving out a dollar of gold or 
depreciating Federal bonds, and that all this silver can be utilized in 
circulation if we will be wise enough to stop the silver mint. As these 
financiers have shown themselves mistaken seven years ago it is not im- 
possible that they are now mistaken in their opinions and predictions. 
One request I make, and that is for the Federal Treasury and rational 
banks to stand aside and allow Gresham’s law to have full and free 
operation on silver currency. 

There isa most important difference between gold and silver coin and 
paper currency that is hoarded by individuals or lying in the vaults of 
banks and gold and silver and paper currency that is in actual active 
circulation among the people. It is very material that we approximate 
as near as practicable what amount of coin and paper is required by 
our people for active use among themselves to make our trade and com- 
merce prosperous on a reasonably permanent, legitimate, and healthy 
basis. We should never lose sight of the important fact that our entire 
volume of currency, whether gold, silver, or paper, circulates only among 
ourselves in the United States. Not a dollar of our gold, silver, or 
paper circulates or has any purchasing power as money in any other 
country in the world. All our gold and silver coin is nothing but bull- 
ion when it leaves this country, and is marketable by the pound, just 
as beef and iron. Remember, then, when we talk about gold and 
silver and paper as money we only mean, and must necesarily mean, 
that which is made money by a law of Congress and the stamp of the 
Government. Where is the necessity for legislation? 

President Cleveland and Secretary Manning have communicated to 
Congress the information that our volume of circulation is made up of 
an incongruous, conflicting, and irreconcilable mass of paper and coin— 
national-bank notes, legal-tender greenbacks, gold and silver certifi- 
cates, and standard gold and silver coin. These high officials in dis- 
charging their solemn duty according to their honest convictions have 
recommended to Congress in substance that the legal-tender greenbacks 
be redeemed and retired from circulation, that no more coin certificates 
be issued, and that the coinage of silver be suspended. The same in- 
formation and the same recommendations were made by President Ar- 
thur and his Secretary of the Treasury in two annual messages to Con- 
gress, and I remember no Republican in either House who was bold 
enough to introduce a bill to carry out either of these recommendations. 

President Cleveland is the Chief Magistrate of this great Republic. I 
have much confidence in his practical sense, sound judgment, unwaver- 
ing integrity, manly firmness, and devotion to constitutional principles. 
Heand | and other members of the national Democratic party may and 
do differ on the troublesome economic questions of finance and currency, 
and we may and no doubt will differ on questions of detail in the ad- 
justment of revenue and tariff legislation. I know that these subjects 
are incapable of final and satisfactory solution. They are so far-reach- 
ing and complicated in their operation upon the varied pursuits and in- 
terests of the people of this wonderful country that I can not consent to 
be so self-conceited, so intolerant and exacting as to make such differ- 
ences the cause of quarrel or our separation. These subjects are regu- 
lated by laws of Congress that are always open to repeal or amendment. 
The President recommends measures to Congress and we have to vote 
for these measures to give them the force of laws. I have given thought- 
ful consideration to the President’s recommendations and feel constrained 
to withhold from them my support. 

The report of the Secretary is the most luminousand powerful pres- 
entation of the reasons and arguments in favor of his proposed ‘ cur- 
rency reform’’ that have been or can be produced. He avers that our 
currency is suffering from two disorders: 


and interesting, but almost valueless in determining the amount of 








1. The act of February 28, 1878, requiring ‘‘ perpetual Treasury pur- 


chases of at least $24,000,000 worth of silver per annum ’’ to be coined 
into unlimited legal-tender dollars and issued to the people as equal in 


value to gold dollars. 
2. “*The act of May 31, 1878, which indefinitely postponed redemp.- 


tion and payiuent’’ of the $346,000,000 of unlimited legal-tender green- 
backs. 


The Secretary charges that ‘* these two acts are each a separate men- 


ace tu the public tranquillity and injurious to the public morals and 
the public faith,’’ and he ‘‘ commends to the consideration of Congress 
the immediate repeal of the clause requiring Treasury purchases of 
silver bullion and repeal of the act making compulsory the issues and 
reissues of legal-tender’’ greenbacks. 
quillity is menaced and public morals and public faith injured? The 
Secretary answers that ‘‘the coinage act of 1878 is overloading the 
mints with unissued and the subtreasuries with returned silver dol- 


How is it that the public tran- 


lars, and will unavoidably convert the funds of the Treasury into those 


depreciated and depreciating coins.’’ 


These charges unavoidably lead us into a wide field of inquiry. 
The first general question to be answered is how much real honest 


money doour people require to carry on among themselves their own trade 
and commerce on a legitimate, safe, and permanent basis to insure reason- 
able and healthy results and conditions? The radical and far-reaching 
changes made in the last twenty years in the agencies and instrumen- 
talities of trade and commerce and in the methods and practices of con- 
ducting business transactions have introduced so many new factors as 


to greatly modify and render inappropriate many of the rules and prin- 


ciples heretofore taught by the ablest financiers. 


As illustrative and explanatory of my meaning I desire to quote from 


the report of the Comptroller of the Currency to Congress in 1881, page 
22: 


It is evident that the amount of coin and paper currency used in any country 


depends largely upon the number of banks and bankers it contains, and upon 
the method of doing business; and no theory is more absurd than that which 


has been so frequently urged during the currency discussions of the past few 
years that the amount of money — isin proportion to population. Tables 
showing the per capita of coin and currency in use in any country are curious 
per money 
required. Through the machinery of the bank, with its system of checks, bills 
of exchange, and clearing-houses, large amounts of business may be settled with- 
out the use of coin or circulating notes. Coin and currency are but the small 
change u~ed in trade. Checks and drafts are substitntes for money, and in every 
case, if these were not used, the latter would be required. 


Again, at page 198 of the same report he prints tables showing the 
relative amount of gold and silver and paper, and checks, drafts, and 
bills of exchange in daily use by the national and other banks in their 
vust transactions. 

This table “exhibits the total receiptson June 30, 1881, of the forty- 


eight banks in New York city, the fifty-four in Boston, the thirty-two 
in Philadelphia, and the nine in Chicago, and the proportion which the 


receipts in each city and the aggregate of all of them bear to the re- 
ceipts of all the banks on the same date. It also shows the receipts 


and proportion to the whole of the banks in twelve other cities, and the 
same as to the remaining banks of the country.”’ 


From an examination of this table— 
Says the Comptroller: 


it will be seen that the receipts of the forty-eight banks in New York city, the 
fifi'y-four in Boston, the thirty-two in Philadelphia, and the nine in Chicago com- 
prised nearly tour-fifths of the total rece: pts on June 30, 1881; while the recei)ts 
in the sixteen reserved cities, named in another table, on same day were more 
than 8 per cent. of the whole amount; the receipts of the New York city banks 
were three-fifths of the whole, which fact shows how closely connected is tle 
business of all the national banks with the great commercial center of the 
country, nearly every bank and banker in the Union having deposits, subject 
to sight-drafts, at that point. 

The next table shows for same date the receipts of the banks in each State and 
Territory, exclusive of those above named, with similar percentages. Attention 
is called to the remarkable coincidence shown in the table in the percentage of 
checks and drafis for the date named, it being 81.7 per cent, in each instance. 
The percentages of the cities for the same date also correspond very nearly. 

What amount of coin and paper currency and checks and drafts were 
used in these bank transactions and what is the proportion in the re- 
spective amounts used by the banks of coin and paper and checks and 
drafts on June 30, 1881, an approximate relative amount of business 
having been done every business day in subsequent years, as shown ly 
the Treasury reports every year since? There were, says the Comp- 
troller, in 1881, ‘‘6,796 banks and bankers located in all the principal 
cities and villages in the Union, and the number of checks and draits 
in daily use by ourown people is consequently larger, in fact, far greater, 
than anywhere else in the world.”’ ; 

The Comptroller then furnishes tables giving the amounts and ratios 
of gold and silver coin and paper money, as well as that of checks and 
drafts, in each of the cities, States, and Territories of the Union: 

The New York Clearing-House Association was formed in 1853, and is now com- 
posed of forty-eight national and twelve State banks, and the assistant treas 
urer of the United States at New York. ' 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Camp, its manager, a statement of t - 
transactions during the year ending October 1, 1881, has been obtained, which 
shows that the total exchanges were more than $43,000,000,000 while the balanc:s 
paid in money were less than $1,800,000,000. The daily average balances paid in 
money were nearly $6,000,000, or about 3; per cent. of the amount of the settle- 
ments, * * * The average proportion of checks and drafts was 81.7 per cent. 
¢ ® © The goldcoin equaled 1.32 per cent. ofthe total receipts; the silver co!" 
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0.17 of 1 per cent. ; the paper money 4.36 per cent., and the checks and drafts 91.85 
per cent., while the checks, drafts, and clearing-house certificates together were 
equal to $4.09 per cent. of the whole. The total percentage of cash on that day 
was 5.91 per cent, only. 
* * * * * * * 

Checks, certificates of deposit, and drafts, or bills of exchange, which are now 
used so largely as substitutes for money, are the most important and usetul parts 
of the machinery of the bank. The issue of circulating notes is not an essential 
feature of banking, for there are many banks in this country, chiefly incorpo- 
rated under State laws, which do not issue such notes. But checks and drafts are 
almost as indispensable to the successful conduct of the business of banking as 
capital or deposits. 


The foregoing instructive facts and figures are American and relate to 
American banks and their use of coin and paper money and checks and 
drafts in their vast transactions. 

How is it in European nations? Thesame Comptroller reports that— 


In England banks and bankers are numerous and large numbers of such in- 
struments of exchange are used, particularly in the principal cities. In France, 
on the other hand, their use is much more infrequent, for, except the Bank of 
France, with its ninety branches, there are no incorporated banks in that coun- 
try, and thirteen of these branches were conducted in 1880at a loss of more than 


$30,000. 


A paper read by Mr. Pownall, which is published in the London 
Bankers’ Magazine for November, 1881, says: 


It will be seen that the proportion of checksand drafts used in Londondoes 
not vary greatly from that of the same items shown in the receipts of the banks 
in New York city. The proportions used in the banking business of the coun- 
try districts is less,as in the United States it is less in the banks outside the 
cities. Butthe use of checks and drafts in the country districts in the United 
States isnearly 9 percent. greater than in the corresponding districts in England. 


From the same authority we learn: 


The proportional use of credit documents and metallic money in English 
banks. * * The paper is elaborate, and among others gives tables showing 
the proportion of gold coin, silver coin, bank notes, and checks used by banks 
located in agricultural places, in the metropolitan area, and in the cotton, 
woolen, iron, pottery, and silk manufacturing districts, * * * The entire 
paper will greatly interest the economic student. 


But the following extracts will be found particularly instructive, as 
indicating the tendency of modern thought upon banking and currency 
complications growing out of far-reaching changes in the machinery of 
banks and their methods of business: 

There is— 

Says Mr. George H. Pownall, a great English financier, speaking be- 
fore the Institute of Bankers in London— 


a certain grim satire in these figures when one thinks of the libraries filled with 
blue books full of weighty arguments, all curiously wrought out to help in the 
settlement of the great note question. It is clear that the check and the clear- 
ing system are the main lines €pon which banking is destined torun. Dead 
theories respecting notes and the right of issue belong to the generation to which 
they were living verities. To us the living fact is the substitution of a new in- 
strument of credit. For the present generation the improvement of the check 
and the clearing system, the mechanical details of office organization, those de- 
tails of book-keeping which save time are, from the enormous number of docu- 
ments ing through the hands of bankers, of more weight than the most 
learned treaties on notes and note-makers. 

Banking statistics, gathered with due patience, would play a great part in in- 
dustrial statistics. They represent trading totals, they rise and fall with prices, 
they expand with commercial prosperity, they contract in the day of bad trade. 
Systematically collected, they ae furnish constant lessons, From no other 
source could we gain so much and 60 valuable information as to trading cur- 
rents as from bankers. In their books the trading world is photographed. It 
has been calculated that 97 per cent. of the transactions of British wholesale 
commerce pass through the hands of the bankers of the United Kingdom. The 
sources of that commerce and its distribution must in the broadest way be 
marked in the totals of the banking world. The cottons of Lancashire, the 
woolens of Yorkshire, the shipping of Liver 1, the commerce and finance of 
London are all represented there. The tendency of this generation is to seek 
to place its theories upon an exact basis. How much would the social and 
trading life of England be illustrated if we could mark out, though only at in- 
tervals, or even for a single day, the magnitude of our great industries as they 
are represented in the books of bankers? The conversion of the mode of settle- 
ment of claims from payment by coin and notes into payment by checks and 
clearing is not merely a local or even a national movement. The American 
statistics, so opportunely published, demonstrate the wide-reaching influence of 
the causes working in that direction. Wherever the English race has planted 
itself and founded a community, there the tendency toward a common financial 
organization has shown itself. We see this at home, we see this in America; it 
is re ted in Australia. There is, therefore, in despite of much diversity, much 
that is common to all these systems. 


Mr. President, I have thus presented to the Senate and the country 
the controlling influence of banks and bankers in deciding the most 
intricate and far-reaching question of modern times. The new factors 
of checks and clearings as substitutes for money had their origin in the 
war on silver in Europe and America, and these bank implements are 
and have been the most formidable and destructive with which the 
friends of silver have had to contend. Checks and clearing-houses have 
concentrated in banks and bankers, irresistible power in interstate and 
international trade and commerce, and their mighty influence and agen- 
cies in all industrial pursuits connect them necessarily and inseparably 
with any financial system in any country and make them potential in 
deciding the volume, character, and regulation of all currency. 

See what mighty power banks and bankers possess in determining 
what amount of money the people shall have in their trade and com- 
merce; when and to what extent the volume of circulation shall be 
expanded or contracted; whether coin or paper money shall circulate. 
and in what proportion. Look at the facts and figures I have furnished 
to prove how this vast power has been exercised. It is useless to tell 
the people that the banks and bankers will not use their power to pro- 
mote their own interest. The people fully understand that checks and 





clearing-houses dispense with the use of money by banks and bankers 
in their dealings with each other, and make the volume of coin or paper 
currency in actual circulation a matter of comparatively indifferent 
interest to them. But it is not so with the people in their trade and 
commerce with each other. The people have no clearing-houses and 
but few deposits, and with them checks are a useless substitute for 
money. 

Do not understand me ascondemning national or other banks or their 
honest methods of doing legitimate business. On the contrary I believe 
our national banking system to be superior to any in the world, and I 
am its friend to the full extent of the rights and powers of bankers 
honestly, legitimately, and fairly exercised, but when they prostitute 
their powers and defiantly disregard the laws and objects of their crea- 
tion toacquire absolute dominion over our supply of currency and there- 
by make themselves the soulless regulators of our trade and commerce 
and of the price of labor productions and property, they become public 
enemies and deserve instant annihilation. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the almost exclusive use of checks as 
substitutes for money in business transactions, all payments, great and 
small, depend for their integrity upon a true measure of value, and that 
measure must be made of coir of standard weight and fineness. All 
currency, whether coin or paper, that is entitled to be denominated real, 
honest money, whatever may be its volume, must at all times and under 
all conditions be able to stand the crucial test prescribed by Congress 
in the law which declares what shall be a dollar. 

I have already stated the constituent elements of our fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars, and that no part of this volume of currency has 
any recognition or purchasing power anywhere in the world except in 
the United States. It is not denied by any person that everywhere in 
the broad limits of the United States, in the manifold and vast trade 
and commerce of our own people among themselves, each constituent 
element of our entire circulating medium is fully established in its 
purchasing power over labor, commodities, and property of every de- 
scription, and is received in all payments as lawful money, each dif- 
ferent kind of coin and paper having the confidence of the people that 
for the uses among themselves it is a uniform part of a harmonious 
volume of currency not equaled, and certainly not excelled, in its 
soundness and usefulness by any in the world’s history. 
is the matter? Where do we find any cause for alarm ? 

President Cleveland and Secretary Manningand those who urge Con- 
gress to repeal and amend our coinageand currency laws have failed to 
state a single fact or a single cause originating, existing, and operating 
anywhere in the United States that has produced or can produce any 
unsoundness or derangement in our currency, or justify any change in 
our financial legislation in accordance with their recommendations. 
Every fact and every cause upon which they base their predictions of 
trouble and express the opinion that serious disorder in our currency 
and ruinous effects upon our tradeand industrial pursuits are impend- 
ing and threatening are foreign in theirorigin and existence. Congress 
is confronted with the highest official announcement that the United 
States have reached a crisis in their marvelous development and in their 
industrial growth and commercial relations that can be met and relieved 
only by concurrent action between our Governmentand the governments 
of England, France, and Germany, resulting in anagreement by which 
there shall be but one standard of value in each and all these countries, 
and that when such an international standard is thus established our 
entire home currency must be made to conform to it in equivalency 
and convertibility. 

What are the foreign facts stated by Secretary Manning as being 
so potential and disastrous in their effects upon American conditions 
and welfare? 

1. That, except for petty domestic uses, silver coinage has been sus- 
pended and silver disused as a legal-tender currency in England, Ger- 
many, and all the nations composing the Latin Union, and gold made 
the only standard of value. 

2. That such suspension and disuse of silver as money of account and 
contract by leading European nations with whom we carry on nearly 
all our foreign commerce ‘‘ has made that metal of unstable and fall- 
ing value’’ and reduced the price of silver in our standard dollar from 
100 cents to 80 cents in the bullion market of London. 

From the existence of these two facts in Europe the conclusion is 
drawn that their necessary and unavoidable effect on American cur- 
rency and commerce will be destructive morally, politically, materially, 
and generally. 

It is not stated with any confidence by the President, the Secretary, 
or any who agree with them that there is any ground for hope that the 
Government of the United States will be joined or aided by any leading 
government in Europe in preserving silver as an equal with gold in the 
monetary unit of value to beemployed by the parties tosuch union in 
their trade and commerce with each other. 

It is, therefore, useless to blink the issue. The question for Con- 
gress to decide is whether the sil ver-coinage act of 1878 shall be repealed 
and the coinage of silver thereby forever terminated in the United States. 
It is a reflection on the common sense of the people and those who rep- 
resent them in Congress in opposing such repeal to attempt to delude 
them by the use of terms. Suspension of silver coinage means and is 


Then, what 
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intended deliberately to have the effect of putting an end to silver ex- 
cept for pocket change and petty home uses on the same basis it occu- 
pies in Uurope. 

Is this Senate ready for such action, involving as it does the most mo- 
mentous consequences ? 

It may be presumption in me to say it, but Iam too full of the con- 
viction to retain it, that if the coinage of silver is suspended it will be 
a step that never can be retraced, and will lead directly and speedily 
to the consummation of a thoroughly organized conspiracy of the cap- 


italists who own Federal bonds and national banks and two-thirds of | 


the gold in this country to secure absolute control of all the currency 
in use by the people, asa measure of value, the regulation of its volume, 
and its consequent purchasing power over labor, property, and all com- 
modities. To the capitalists who are parties to this conspiracy no such 
prize ever enlisted the energies of man. No wonder those who stand 
in the track of their endeavor are denounced as fools, fanatics, dema- 
gogues, unworthy of public attention and confidence. ‘‘ The bankers, 
bondholders, and business classes,’’ we are told, possess all the ability, 
learning, and experience on money questions, and they alone are qual- 
ified to decide what shall be money, how much of it the people need, 
and what shall be the price of labor, productions, and property. 
Secretary Manning informs us that what he has recommended as 


‘‘currency reform’’ ‘‘is much more than the deliberate judgment of | 


the Secretary of the Treasury. * It is attested to him from 
the centers of trade in all parts of the country, as much from the South 
as the North, as much from the West as the East. * * * Notalone 
our able statesmen and instructed economists and financiers advise the 
stopping of the silver coinage now, but wherever our fellow-citizens 
are concentrated in commercial cities and towns the business classes 
engaged in the trade, the enterprises, and manufactures of those cen- 
ters, and the still larger classes of workingmen employed by them 
urge the stopping of the silver coinage now.’’ The Secretary further 
‘*respectfully submits that there is no compensation for the risk of a 
continued coinage of silver, and that a judgment so accordant of the 
great business classes who carry on the exchanges of the country must 
be accepted as a final estimate of that risk.’’ 

Who are ‘‘ the great business classes who carry on the exchanges of 
the country?’’ ‘The report of the Comptroller of the Treasury, from 
which I have quoted, proves that they are the bankers and bondhold- 
ers who carry on the exchanges of 97 per cent. of the entire trade and 
commerce of this country, and that three-fifths of the whole passes 
through the banks and clearing-house of New York. TheComptroller’s 
report further shows that most of the banks in the United States, num- 
bering 2,727 national banks and over 4,000 other banks, and most of 
the other ‘‘ great business classes who carry on exchanges’’ in all the 
great business centers in Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western 
cities and towns, are bound to New York and her banks and clearing- 
house with hooks of steel. ‘These are the great business classes who 
are the final arbiters and whose decision of the question whether the 
coinage of silver shall besuspended ‘* must be accepted as final ’’ with- 
out appeal or question. 

I claim some right to speak for the people of the great State of Ala- 
bama, and I believe I have enjoyed opportunities equal at least to those 
had by the Secretary of learning the sentiment of all classes in my 
State, and I believe I know how the people in the South think and feel 
on the question of stopping the coinage of silver. I can not be shaken 
in my belief, except by an actual test, that at least three-fourths of the 
voting population of Alabama and the other States of the South (not 
bankers or bondholders or capitalists) would to-morrow vote against 
the suspension of the coinage of silver. Onwhatdo I base my belief? 
Every State, county, city, and town in the South are in debt more or 
less. They are all poor and the people are in the samecondition. At 
least three-fourths of the population of the South are farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers. 

Our mining and manufacturing industries are in their infancy, and 
our resources and means and advantages for manufacturing are equal 
to any in the world. Theindebtedness of the South was contracted on 
a silver basis, and we repel the charge as being utterly unjustifiable 
that it would be dishonest to pay in silver. The people of the South 
know that if there is to be no more silver coinage and gold alone is to 
be the only legal tender in payment of their indebtedness their burden 
will be increased at least one-half, and the farmer and manufacturer 
know if they are to have no more currency in circulation than the 
banks are willing to furnish the prices received for commodities will be 
reduced to the point of bare subsistence. 

There is but one fact the enemies of silver parade conspicuously to 
the front, and, like Day & Martin’s blacking, it is always on hand, and 
that is, that the 412} grains of silver that the Government makes a 
legal tender for a dollar is worth only 80 cents; that as American coin 
in American markets it is madea compulsory dollar, and in the London 
market (England) the same amount of silver is really worth only 80 
cents or less. Banks and bankers, their directors and stockholders, and 
their subsidized press and other representatives, all able and experienced 
financiers (?), are greatly distressed that the poor farmer has to sell the 
fruits of his toil for 100 cents in a dollar’s worth, and is compelled to 
accept only 80 cents in payment, and that the brown-fisted laborer and 


* 


| 


| of newspapers and their owners and editors who are free from the 





weeping widow and needy orphan have to take for their hard earniny. 
and small incomes 80 cents when their employers and debtors honest] y 
owe them 100 cents. : 

I undertake to say that the poor farmersand laborers and widows a) 
orphans never had any idea how they were being robbed or how muc} 
they had been wronged by the use of this vile thing called silver untj 
they read a description of their sufferings by their guardians in the. 
cial reportsand the NewYork and Boston newspapers or other newspa pv 
established, edited, and supported by the officials and stockholders j; 
national banks or by capitalists interested in destroying silver as 
part of our coin currency. I have no doubt there are many exceptions 























































fluence or control of national banks or capitalists, and who entert 
the disinterested opinion that silver should be demonetized or its « 
age suspended, but I venture the statement thata large majority of the 
monometallic newspapers in the United States and a large majority of 
the delegates who attend conventions to discuss and act upon the sil: 
question are personally interested in the demonetization of silver; bu 
because this class is thus interested it is no reason why they are d 
honest, and no reason why they should not be heard, and their opinion 
and statements respected and allowed to receive fair and full consi‘ 
eration. 

But while this is true it is also true that there is a rule, so old an 
universally accepted without dissent that it has become a part of th 
common law, that no man, however pure and upright, can entirely fre: 
himself from the influence and bias of self-interest, and its existe: 
disqualifies the judge, the juror, and the witness; and when the w 
ness is allowed to testify interest in the result goes to his credibilit 
While I read what national-bank officials and their representatives and 
friends say why silver should be demonetized it is received and weighe: 
by me with many grains of allowance as coming from the standpoint o: 
self-interest and the bias formed imperceptibly by association and opin 
ions coined in the mint of the clearing-house. The opinions of manu 
facturers expressed by themselves or in convention or in their newsp 
pers are received and governed by the same rules when the question 
to be decided whether there shall be a revision and amendment of « 
isting tariff laws; and I apprehend that the Secretary will decline ‘ 
accept as final the judgment of this great business class on the risk’ | 
allowing existing tariff laws to stand without revision. The same ru! 
applies to those interested in silver mines and silver coinage. 

The President and Secretary admit that the fate of silver, beyond its 
use by our own people as pocket change +o the extent of its presen 
amount in this country, depends entirely upon the action of foreign 
governments. TheSecretary says ‘‘ Bimetallism is essentially an inte: 
national affair;’’ that ‘‘ international bimetallism does not exist sin 
it was upset by Germany; and the international agreement, twic: 
tempted, has failed.’’ 

Then the sole question for Congress to decide is: Are we to hav: 
more silver than the present supply (say $215,000,000), and is 1! 
amount to be accepted as the limit of the silver coin to be employed 
our own people in their trade and commerce among themselves? A 
shall we now decide that it is now settled that no more of our si! 
coin will be exported for use abroad? Are we ready to decide th 
questions on speculative theories and solemn predictions of what ma 
or will happen, against authoritative and indisputable facts found | 
Treasury records, and against what we know is true, and in favo 
what we know to be false ? 

Are we to accept the mere dictum of the President in his message t] 
the coinage of silver has already gone ‘‘ beyond the amount needed | 
a circulating medium?’’ Where are the facts to support that assert 
The President himself states them, and what are they? Hesays: 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver eurrency of the nation 1 
compelled by the silver-coinage act is negatived by the fact that up to the | 
ent time only about fifty millions of the silver dollars so coined have act 
found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred and sixty) 
millions in possession of the Government. Against this amount there are « 
standing silver certificates amounting to about $93,000,000. 

Was ever a conclusion more unsatisfactory? After stating that 
about $50,000,000 had found their way into actual circulation a 
the people, the admission follows that $93,000,000 more had / 
their way among the people, who had deposited them where the) 
the legal right and obtained silver certificates for their conveni 
Do these facts discredit silver with the people and prove that no 101 
is wanted or needed by them in our circulation? What other 
for his opinion that the people do not want silver even to the extent 
its present amount is given by the President? He says: 


A special effort has been made by the Secretary of the Treasury to in: 
the amount of our silver coin in circulation; but the fact that a large s! 
the limited amount thus put out has been returned to the public Treasury 
oy Ay sane of duties leads to the belief that the people do not now desire to k« 

t in hand; and this, with the evident disposition to hoard gold, gives rise to 
suspicion that there already exists a Jack of confidence among the people t 
ing our financial processes. 


Again I inquire what has become of Gresham’s law. Poor sil‘ er! 
What can be done to get a little fair play from its enemies? When |'* 
friends pass a compulsory law that it shall be received in payment 0! 
duties, as soon as it is done the fact is paraded to show that the peo))'* 
are enemies of the money the law gave them the right to pay for duties. 
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But who paid these duties in silver, and where were they paid? 


large part in Boston and Philadelphia. Who made these payments ? 


Wereany payments made by importers through national banks and the | 


clearing-house? Did the ‘‘great business classes who carry on ex- 
changes’’ have anything to do with making these payments? If so, 
the explanation is easy where and how the President got the informa- 
tion and used it as a fact supposed to be prejudicial to silver. 

But the President and Secretary and all the subordinates in the Treas- 
ury unite in the statement that “if silver coinage is continued long 
enough it will result in the substitution of silver for all the gold the 
Government owns applicable to its general purposes.’? How does the 
President say this result is to be produced? He answers: 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out for two 
~~ or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already accumu- 

ed, 

What public law, duty, policy, or obligation requires that silver bull- 
ion shall be paid for in gold? Have bullion owners refused to accept 
silver? Has silver been offered in payment? Has the Secretary al- 
lowed the owners of silver bullion to refuse silver dollars when silver 
dollars are a legal tender in payment? Is it not singular that silver 
bullion owners would thus discredit the coin from their own mines? 
If the owners of silver bullion refuse silver dollars and demand gold, 
then amend the law with a proviso that the Secretary shall not make 
the monthly purchase unless silver dollars are received when offered in 
payment. But I apprehend the payment made in gold for silver bull- 
ion has been the voluntary act of the Secretary. Ifso, then the ruin- 
ous drain of gold from the Treasury in payment for silver bullion can 
be easily avoided. 

Again, the President says— 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary to supply the present 
needs of the people, and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see them 


in circulation. 


It is the sentiment ofa large majority of the American people that the 
interest accruing on Federal bonds and the principal of called bonds 
should be paid in silver dollars, as authorized by express law and the 
contract recited in the face of the bonds themselves. Why is ‘‘the idle 
mass of silver dollars already accumulated in the Treasury ’’ permitted 
to remain there by the voluntary act of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in failing to offer or tender payment in silver dollars in accordance with 
the positive law of the contract by which the debt was created and on 
which the bonds were issued? The following is the law and the con- 
tract: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871,’’ and is redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after the lst day of May, 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 5 per cent. per annnm, pay- 


able quarterly, &c. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of 


all taxes and duties of the United States as well as from taxation in any form by 
any State or municipality. 

In the teeth of this solemn act of Congress, passed by a two-thirds vote 
of the representatives of the people, who have repeatedly indorsed such 
law by their re-election, and the election of others who have permitted 
it to remain unrepealed and unamended to this day, the Comptroller 
of the Treasury has the temerity to use the following language in his 
report, page 15: 

_ The credit and standing of the country is deservedly high, and it is not be- 
lieved that the people desire either that the principal or interest on the bonded 
debt of this country be paid in anything but gold coin orits equivalent. This 
matter was discussed at the time the bonds were issued, &c., and the conviction 
is general that the faith and credit of thisGovernment is pledged for the pay- 
ment of its securities in gold coin or its equivalent. 

The law and the contract which govern in every forum in Christen- 
dom the obligation of the Government and the rights of the bondholders 
expressly declare that the gold and silver coin now lying idle in the 
public Treasury are equivalents in value and a legal tender in payment 
of the principal and interest of the bonds through all coming time and 
under all circumstances and conditions. And yet the Comptroller de- 
elares that ‘‘if we continue to add these silver dollars to our circulat- 
ing medium, and they continue to accumulate in the Treasury, the 
Government must of necessity pay some portion of its obligations in 
that coin; and if the Government should pay its interest and other 
obligations and redeem its bonds in standard dollars the business of 
the country would immediately go to a silver basis.’? The President 
follows in the same strain. He says: 

The condition in which our Treasury may be placed bya persistence in our 
present course is a matter of concern to every patriotic citizen who does not de- 
sire his Government to pay in silver such of its obligations as should be paid in 
gold. Nor should our condition be such as to oblige us, in a prudent manage- 
ment of our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and payment of interest-bearing 
obligations which we have the right now to discharge, and thus avoid the pay- 
ment of further interest thereon, The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit 
the continued compulsory coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest 
because they are in debt, and they should not be suspected ofa desire to jeopard- 


ize the financial safety of the country in order that they may cancel their pres- 
ent debts by paying the same in depreciated dollars. 


The foregoing is a burlesque upon Congressional enactments, which 
define the obligations of the Government as recited in its bonds, and 


| 
More 
than three-fifths of these duties on imports were paid in New York, and a | 


especially is it promising of the faithful execution by the executive offi- 
| cers of the Treasury of the law contained in section 3694 of the Revised 
Statutes, requiring that 

The coin paid for duties on imported goods shall beset apart as aspecial fund, 


and shall be applied as follows: First, to tae payment, in coin, of the interest 
on the bonds and notes of the United States; second, to tl] 













| the pur e© or pay- 

} ment of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the United States, to be n te within 
each fiscal year, which is to be set artasa sinking fund, and the interest of 
which shall in like manner be ap} ito the purchase or payment of public 
debt, as the Secretary of the Tre: shall from t tot clit tthe 
residue to be paid into the Treasury. 

} 

| 
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Why have the foregoing laws of Congress now on t] 


e-books 
been persiste ntly treated as a dead letter eve ry hour of th stence 
by every President and Treasury official? Can any other reason be as 
signed than that the wisdom of these laws has been condemned by the 
“accordant judgment of the great business classes who carry on the 
exchanges of the country, and whose judgment must be accepted as a 
final estimate of the risk of obeying the laws of Congress? Shall Con 
gress abdicate and surrender the financial government of the country to 
this new tribunal, self-constituted, with no responsibility to the pe 
and from whose decisions there is te be no appeal? Nor is this all of 
the disobedience of law and absolute subjection to the demands and de- 
crees of this new tribunal. 

On the 21st of June, 1882, the Senate had under consideration ‘‘ the 
bill to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence.’’? Mark the object of the bill. The charters of national 
banks were about to expire, and the purpose of the bill was to enable 
them to renew and continue theirlives. The national banks obtained 
from Congress the right to extend their lifetime by renewing their char 
ters on the terms of the law which is now and has been in operation 
since 1882. 

I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Forty-seventh Con 
gress, first session, volume 13, part 5, page 5171: 


ple, 





Mr. PuGuH. Before the question is put, I should like to submit to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CoKE| an amendment which it seems to me will meet all the 
difficulties, and present squarely to the Senate the question that I am satisfied 
he aims to present. I think he will accept it. After the word “and, in the 
twelfth line, I propose to insert, ‘‘ no national banking association shall become 
a member of a clearing-house in which such certificate shall not b eivable 
in the settlement of clearing-house balances,” meaning silver certificates. In 
explanation of this amendment, I stated to the Senate that ‘that prohibition 
will operate alone upon the fiscal agents of the Government, and will not inter 
fere with any right of individuals or other banking associations who ar 
bers of a clearing-house. It obviates the constitutional difficulty suge 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Ohio.” 

The clearing-houses are the most powerful agencics in the country Lo discredit 





mem 


ested by 


the silver certificates on accouut of their refusal to receive them in the settlement 
of balances. We do not seck by the amendment I propose to interfere withthe 
rights of any other members of the clearing-houses, except the members over 
whom we clearly have absolute control, and they are the national binks. We 
ought not to permit our fiscal agents to go into anya ciation that employs its 


power for the purpose of discrediting the silver certificates, for the reasons which 
have been so strongly stated by the Senator from Texas. Why is it that 
permit the national banks to become parties to an association which is employ 
ing its power for the purpose of affecting the credit and circulation of the very 
certificates we authorize to be issued and require everybody else to receive 
I say our power over the national banks ought to be exercised to prevent them 
from joining an association that will use its power for the pur) 

We are aiming to put silver certificates upon the same footing with gold cer 
tificates. These clearing-house associations are using their power for the par 
pose of defeating the very object we aim at by this leg tion. IJIsitnotour plain 
duty to interfere and prevent the most powerful parties in such association,the na 
tional banks, from becoming parties to that agency which is defeating the object 
we aim at in our endeavor to carry out the willofthe people? To defeat the 
amendment is to give aid and comfort to the national banksand the parties who 
associate with them for the purpose of discrediting silver and silver certificates, 


we will 


es | have stated 








The following is the vote on the passage of my amendment 


YEAS—29 
Beck, Davis of ll., Ingalls Van Wyck, 
Brown, Davis of West Va., Jonas, Vest, 
sutler, Farley, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Call, George Morgan, Walker 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Pendleton, Williams, 
Chilcott, (Jrover, Pugh 
Cockrell, Hampton, Ransom 
Coke Hill of Col., Vance, 


NAYS—20 


Aldrich, Ferry 


Hoar, 
Allison, I 


Rollins, 
sawyer, 
Sewell, 
Sherman, 
Windom. 


rye, Lapham, 
Anthony, Hale, McMillan 
Bayard, Harrison, Mahone, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, 


Since my amendment became a part of the act of 1882 the national 
banks that extended their existence under it have continued their mem- 
bership of the New York clearing-house, and have deliberately and de- 
fiantly refused to carry out the provisions of the amendment by an 
agreed evasion of the law, amounting to its nullification. The plan 
agreed upon was that no member of the clearing-house would ever offer 
silver certificates in payment of any balances, ang none being offered, 
of course none would be refused; and, what is most remarkable, the 
assistant treasurer of the United States in New York, who was a mem- 
ber of the clearing-house, was a party to the agreement and co-operated 

| with the national banks inthe practice of repudiation and nullification. 
The New York Times, a paper of great ability and influence on finan- 
cial questions, is outspoken in its confession and justification of the 
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policy of evasion and nullification of Congressional law by national | I quote from the speech of the distinguished Senator INGALLS on the 


banks. Ina recent editorial it says, under the caption of ‘ The Banks 
and Silver:’’ 


Meantime it has been suggested by a banker of very high standing that the 
banks are bound by every consideration of obligation to the community and of 
prudence in the care of the interests of their depositors to preserve the general 


currency on a gold basis, and to continue to treat, as they have hitherto treated, 
the silver currency ‘as an unavoidable infliction, to be separated in practical 
business from current money by marked discrimination,’’ The method of car- 
rying out this principle is to receive from the Government through the clearing- 
house the currency the Government may have to offer, but setting it apart and 
treating it as a special fund, “to be paid over to the banks interested in the very 
money received on their behalf.’ No silver orsilver certificates need be offered 
by any bank in the settlement of its clearing-house balances, and none would 
need to be refused. Such as came from the Government would be received and 
used as opportunity offered. But the clearing-house settlements and the reserves 
of the banks would be preserved unadulterated, and the international standard 
would be maintained in its integrity. Silver would not be any more than it has 
been in New York bankable money, while it would continue in general circu- 
lation uudepreciated until such time as its volume became too great for such use. 

Such a policy is clearly within the law, and it is equally clearly calculated to 
secure the only solution of the currency problem, and to secure it with the least 
derangement to business. It will be objected that it is not calculated to pro- 
mote the permanent incorporation of silver in our currency, and is opposed to 
the spirit and intent of the silver-coinage act. Thisistrue. It isnotintended to 
promote any such result, and it would lead tothe ultimate repeal of the act. Of 
that there is no doubt. The act was at once a blunder and a wrong. There is 
not the slightest obligation upon any citizen or body of citizens to suffer injury 
from the operation of the law if it can be legally avoided. It certainly can be 
avoided by the banks. The law says silver dollars shall be a legal tender for 
debts; it does not say that they shall be a legal tender for loans on demand, 
such as bank deposits, The policy outlined for the banks looks to the repeal of 


the law, and that is the purpose of the Administration and the hope of all con- 
servative business men, 


What other powerful motive of self-interest do we find for this life- 
long, persistent, and unfair warfare upon silver by national banks as 
a part of our standard currency ? 

Silver is the only money that circulates among the people that is be- 
yond the control of national banks. Silver is the only lion in the track 
of the absolute dominion of the national banks over the volume of cur- 
rency that circulates among the people. We have $346,000, 000 of green- 
backs that can not be diminished or increased under existing law. Stop 
the coinage of silver, and nothing in the futureis more certain than that 
it is a mere question of time when the national banks will become not 
only the money-kings, but the absolute ‘‘ monarchs of all they survey.”’ 
In the language of General Hamilton, ‘‘the general state of debtor and 
creditor, all the relations and consequences of price, the essential inter- 
ests of trade and industry, the value of all property, the whole income, 
both of the state and of individuals’’ will become subject ‘ to the ju- 
dicious or injudicious regulation’’ of the currency by national banks. 

If silver is demonetized how can there be any increase in the amount 
of our coin or paper money except at the will and dictation of national 
banks? Is Congress prepared to delegate this stupendous power over 
the price of labor, property, and productions in this country to these 
private corporations? Everybody agrees that the price of everything 
depends largely upon the quantity of money in circulation. Does sil- 
ver add to our volume of currency? Would the amount of money in 
circulation be diminished if silver were dropped out of our currency? 
The opinion of James G. Blaine ought to have some weight with a large 
class of people, and in the Forty-fifth Congress he delivered a prepared 
speech, which will be found in the seventh volume, page 821, of the 
CONGRESSION AL RECORD: 

On the much-vexed and long-mooted question of a bimetallic or monome- 
tallic standard my own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I have 
made. I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster in 
the end throughout the commercial world. The destruction of silver as money 
and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all 
forms of property, except those investments which yield a fixed return in money. 
These would be enormously enhanced in value, and would gain a dispropor- 
tionate and unfair advantage over every other species of property. If, as the 
most reliable statistics affirm, thereare nearly seven thousa:.d millions of coin 
or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided between gold and silver, it 


is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results which 
will prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands, 


Alexander Hamilton, after admitting that the quality of fixedness 
could be more surely found in a single than in a double standard, used 
the following weighty language in his memorable report as Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1791: 


To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quantity 
of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a 
comparison of the benefits of a full cireulation with the evils of a scanty circu- 
lation. On the whole it seems most advisabie not to attach the unit to either 
of the metals, because this can not be done effectually without destroying the 
office and character of one of them as money and reducing it to the situation of 
mere morchandise, and this would probably be a greater evil than occasional 
variations in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, 
especially if care be taken to regulate the proportion between them with an eye 
to their average commercial value. 


Again Mr. Blaine speaks : 


I do not think that this country, holding so vast a proportion of the world's 
supply of silver in its mountains and its mines, can afford to reduce the metal 
to the “situation of mere merchandise.” If silver ceases to be used in Europe 
and America the great mines of the Pacific Slope will be closed and dead. Min- 
ing enterprises of the gigantic scale existing in this country can not be carried 
on to provide backs for looking-glasses and to manufacture cream-pitchers and 
sugar-bowls. A vast source of wealth to this entire country is destroyed the 
moment silver is permanently disused as money, 


Bland bill: 


Were the proposition to discontinue the coinage of the silver dollar and de- 
prive it of its legal-tender power submitted now for the first time to the people 
of the United States it would be rejected overwhelmingly. No enduring fabric 
of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold is the money of monarchs; 
kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it. Its tendency is to 
accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and t+ move from king- 
dom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and disturb the finances 
ofthe world, It isthe instrument of gamblers and speculators, and the idol of 
the miser and the thief. Being the object of so much adoration, it becomes 
haughty and sensitive and shrinks at the approach of danger, and whenever it 
is most needed it always disappears. Atthe slightest alarm it begins to look 
fora refuge. It flies from the nation at war to the nationat peace. War makes 
ita fugitive. No people inagreat emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. 
It is the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals, It makes no treaty that 
it does not break. It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later betray. 
But silver is the money of the people. It is the money of wages and retail. lts 
tendency is toward diffusion and dissemination. It enters into the minute 
concerns of traffic, and is exchanged day by day for daily bread. It penetrates 
the remotest channels of commerce, and its abundance, bulk, and small subdi- 


vision prevent its deportation in sufficient amounts to disturb or unsettle 
values, 


I next quote from the speech of Senator Wallace, of Pennsylvania, 
to be found in the Recorp of the Forty-fifth Congress, page 637: 


Now, for the first time in the history of this country we are urged by a pow- 
erful interest to adopt the single standard, to recognize gold asthe sole measure 
of value of the property of the country, and to place and keep silver in a sub- 
sidary position. Otherwise stated, it is to add to the value of gold by debasing 
and disusing silver. Our measure of value has always been gold and silver. 
This policy had its foundation deep in the wise forethought of the men who 
made this Government forthe people. Silver then, as now, was the money of 
the people. To destroy the use of silver as money was to lessen the quantity 
of the circulating medium and provide a scanty instead of a full supply of 
money. Against thissending of silver to a subsidiary position our whole his- 
toy rises up in protest. 


I will next read from the able and exhaustive report of Mr. R. M. 
T. Hunter, of Virginia, as chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in 1853: 


But the mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one 
of the precious metals asthe standard of value. To adopt gold alone would 
diminish the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction the other 
way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough to 
prove highly disastrous to the human race. Indeed, a reference to the history 
of the precious metals and the general course of human production can scarcely 
fail to convince us that there has been a constant tendency to appreciate their 
value as compared with the residue of the property of the world, and that every 
extraordinary increase of the supply of the precious metals of which we have 
any account has exercised a highly beneficial effect upon human affairs. 

When contracts are made by a standard which is gradually contracting, the 
advantages are on the side of capital as against labor, and productive energy 
is cramped by receiving less than a fair share of the profits of its enterprise. 
Before the invention of substitutes for payments in coin, and before the increased 
supply of specie from the discovery of America, human history is full of the 
strifes between debtor and creditor, and human legislation is rife with experi- 
ments to limit the encroachment and engrossing power of capital. So much is 
the value of currency affected by the facility with which it may be counted and 
its convenience of transportation, that there will always be difficulty in supply- 
ing the place of smal! notes with anything but silver or that of large notes with 
anything but gold. We require,then, for this reason, the double standard of 
gold and silver; but above all do we require both to counteract the tendency of 
the specie standard to contract under the vast increase of the value of the prop- 
erty ofthe world. And what harm can arise from any probable increase of the 
precious metals, if both are allowed to swell the volume of currency? On the 
contrary, a more beneficial event for the trade, the industry, the moral and po- 
litical condition of the world could scarcely be imagined. 

Of all the great effects produced upon human society by the discovery of 
America there were probably none so marked as those brought about by the 
great influx of the precious metals from the New World to the Old. European 
industry had been declining under the decreasing stock of the precious metals 
and an appreciating standard of value; human ingenuity grew dull under the 
paralyzing influences of declining profits, and capital absorbed nearly all that 
should have been divided between it and labor. Butan increase of the precious 
metals in such quantities as to check this tendency operated as a new motive 
power to the machinery of commerce, 


Never were heard sounder or wiser utterances upon the intricate sub- 
jectofthecurrency. It will always bean indisputable truth that ** when 
contracts are made by a standard which is gradually contracting, the 
advantages are on the side of capital as against labor, and productive 
energy is cramped by receiving less than a fair share of the profits of its 
enterprise.’’ It is equally well established that ‘‘ both metals are re- 
quired to counteract the tendency of the specie standard to contract 
under the vast increase of the property of the world.’’ This truth has 
been and is now being fully verified in European and American history. 
England and Germany are now struggling to retain their gold supply, 
and the prices of labor, property, and productions in both countries are 
now on the downward grade on account of the unavoidable tendency 
of their gold standard to contract under the pressure of the vast increase 
of labor, property, and productions, and we are now feeling the effects o! 
this contraction in the diminution of our exports. The Right Hon. 
George I. Goschen, M. P., an eminent English financier, in an address 
delivered before the Bankers’ Institute, in April, 1883, said: 

To me it appears that we have a striking phenomenon before us. On the one 
hand, I do not think any of you will be ignorant of the fact of the withdrawal of 
an immense amount of gold which under ordinary circumstances would have 
passed into the currency of gold-using countries. If you take the amount of 
gold currency which has been abso: in the last ten years byGermany, Italy, 
and the United States you will arrive at the stupendous sum of about $1,000, 


000,000. Germany required $420,000,000, Italy $80,000,000, and the United States 
have taken more than $500,000,000. 


Mark the weighty fact that this amount of gold taken by the United 
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States was during the ten years from 1873 to 1883. Five years of this 
time the coinage of silver was dropped, and five years the coinage ot 
silver was renewed, and for the five years the silver mint was turning 
out $24,000,000 per annum, our gold supply was on the increase, and 
no gold-standard country in the world has kept pace with the double- 
standard United States in the increase of its gold supply. 

Now— 

Continues Mr. Goschen— 


We have this phenomenon before us—that $1,000,000,000 of gold has been ap- 
plied to purposes for which ten or fourteen years ago it was not necessary to 

ply it. 
ag have to ask from what annual supply of gold this extraordinary demand 
for gold had to be met? Now,many of you may be aware that there has been 
a falling off in the annual supply of gold, and that while in 1852—the first year 
after the gold discoveries—the amount of gold produced was $180,000,000 it is 
now about $100,000,000 per annum. The annual average therefore fell in the 
years from 1871 to 1875 to $46,000,000 as compared with very nearly $150 000,000 in 
the years from 1852 to 1856. Thus you will observe that we have had an extra- 
ordinary and additional demand of $1,000,000,000 coming upon an annual supply 
of $100,000,000, 

The consequence is that this extraordinary demand has practically absorbed 
the total supply of gold for the Jast ten years, But it is not suflicient to state 
that the t tal supply of gold available for the needs of circulation in the gold- 
using countries of Europe has been absorbed. This additional and extraordi- 
nary demand falls upon a supply of $100,000,000, which has to furnish the wear 
and tear of the coinage and the total amount used for the purposes of art and 
manufacture, besides the purposes of circulation, Now, there are various esti- 
mates of the amount of gold used in arts and manufactures, A very eminent 
French authority accepts an estimate of $50,000,000 as the amount annually con- 
sumed for such purposes, 


In the report of the Director of our Mint for 1883 on the consumption 
of the precious metals in the United States, it appears, on page 15, that 
**gold to the value of $14,223,448 was consumed.’’ And the Director 
remarks that— 


These figures indicate a much larger appropriation of the precious metals for 
purposes of manufacture and ornamentation than any estimate I have previ- 
ously made, and are especially significant and valuable in ascertaining the me- 
tallic circulation, as they show a large and apparently increasing consumption 
of the gold coins of the country in such industries. 


I continue the quotation from the address of Mr. Goschen that— 


If we take the $50,000,000 as the amount required for arts and manufactures 
and for all purposes other than circulation, and subtract that sum from the $100,- 
00 000 of annual supply, it leaves for the purposes of circulation $50,000,000 only, 
and on this hypothesis the extraordinary demand of $1,000,000,000 would absorb 
the available yield. Economists will accordingly ask themselves what result, 
if any, is such a phenomenon likely to have produced. I think there is scarcely 
an economist but would answer atonce;: ‘It is probable, it isalmost necessary, 
it is according to the laws and the pendvies of currency, that such a phenom- 
enon must be followed by a fall in the prices of commodities generally.’ Let us 
now turn to the other side of the question and examine the range of the prices 
< oommnanisien, and see whether or not it is a fact that there has been a great 

For the figures I am about to place before you I am indebted to Mr. Giffin, of 
the board of trade, I have examined the prices of commodities as published 
by the board of trade, but [ have also consulted other sources. I have here a 
classification of articles under certain heads showing prices in the years 1873 and 
1883 respectively. [Here he gives the table.] I am bound to say it appears 
to me that these figures reveal an extraordinary state of things. * * * Itap- 
pears to me that if it be true that population continually increases, and that 
there is a certain increase in wealth, an additional amount of circulation will 
be necessary in order to meet the increased demand unless there are compen- 
sating counter economies by the extension of the check system and other meth- 
ods, On the one hand you undoubtedly have increased population. You also 
have an increase of wealth. Then again, you require more gold for more trans- 
actions. Gold has two or three functions to perform in circulation. It has to 
supply what I may call pocket-money, and it has to liquidate large transactions 

ween nations and nations, and what is almost an analagous function, it has 
to remain in the vaults of bankers on deposit against the notes that are issued 
against it; still it is more simple totreat these two latter functions asone. Such 
being the two functions of gold, if the population increases the necessary pocket- 
money must increase, and if the transactions increase, somewhat more is re- 
quired for liquidating the balances. 

Let us now consider whether the economies in the use of gold (checks and 
clearings) have been as great as the increase in the population and as the increase 
in the amount of gold required to liquidate the lance of transactions. Mr, 
Giffin, in an article printed in the Journal of the Statistical Society for March, 
1879, expresses the opinion that the United Kingdom was thoroughly “ well 

nked”’ even twenty years ago, and that there have been no new devices in- 
vented during the last twenty years which have much econimized the use of 
gold in the United Kingdom, We have already reduced the use of gold in this 
country almost toa minimum, and I amcontirmed in this view by thestatement 
that the total circelation of gold in England increased, according to the estimate 
of the authorities of the Bank of England, from $515,000,000 to $620,000,000 be- 
tween 1870 and 1880. This would mean, and it is a most significant fact, that in 
this country, whichis so “ well banked,’ $100,000,000 more circulation was nev- 
ertheless required in 1880 than in 1870. 

As regards England, then, I do not see that there has been any economy in the 
use of gold to counterbalance the increasing demand of the population, nor are 


we aware—those of us who have been able to look into the matter—that in 


————— 
SS 


France or Germany, or elsewhere, the economies have been such as to counter- | 


balance the increasing demand for gold. 
there is any truth in the theory that the amount of circulation stands in a cer- 
tain relation tothe question of price, then this strain upon the gold circulation 
must have produ an effect upon prices. We have to deal with the fact, let 
us look atit how we will, the sovere'gn goes further than it used to go. Happy, 
then, it is for those who have the sovereigns; on the other hand, unhappy it is 


— who have commodities left on hand and produce which they have not 
Bo! 


. + * * + + 
Let us now assume that there will be a continuance of low prices; that is to 
Say, a continuance of the increased value of gold. Two classes would be per- 
manently affected. One is the class which is entitled to receive gold. They will 
much better off. The class of debtors, on the other hand, who are bound to 
a4 a given amount of gold for a roe poeee to come, will be much worse off, 
the same way, as the rise in prices is generally to the advantage of the debtor, 


Iam now brought to the point that if | 


9 
so a fallin prices will be to his disadvantage, The holders of mortgages would 
be in a distinctly favorable position. While the mortgages would run, they will 
continue at a sum that will be on the constant increase in its purchasing power. 
Those who have borrowed the sum will bein a worse position by having their 


means of payment constantly diminishing in price, 
stance on land owners will not be overlooked, | 


Phe influence of thiscircum- 
and owners who have borrowed 
on their estates will be under contract to pay a sum which represents more value 
than when the loan was made, while the produce of the land, if it should fall in 
price like other commodities, would not secure the same amount of gold. Itis 
impossible to see how farmers should be able to continue to pay the same amount 
of gold for rent if the prices of what they raise from the soilshould permanently 
fall. 

* * ° ’ > 


A distinguished French cconomist has said that he was not sure whether 
France would not have been bankrupt in 1848 but for that great increase in the 
production of gold, which created a degree of commercial prosperity which 
enabled the French to escape from their difficulties. I have heard another dis- 
tinguished man suggest that the great difficulties of the old Roman Empire 
with regard to laws that had to be passed for the relief of debtors was due to 
the fact that they never had an expansive currency, but that the supply of the 
precious metals was stationary, at least if compared with the increasing trans- 
actions and the increasing popuiation, and that it did not enable the Roman 
men of business to conduct their operations with that continuously small in 
crease in the supply of the precious metals which was required to meet the in- 
creased demands of population and increasing wealth, 


Mr. President, this is not the twaddle of a Western or Southern dem- 
agogue, or the incoherent nonsense of some ‘‘idiot’’ or ‘‘lunatic’’ 
who ought to have a room in an asylum, but they are the grave and 
well-considered views of an English statesman and experienced finan- 
cier and monometallist, who speaks to his fellow-economists on a great 
financial phenomenon that now overshadows monometallic England 
and Germany. 

But the London press, speaking for the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Germany and the Bank of France and their clearing-houses, 
and the English minister in Washington can safely join with their allies 
in Wall street and the money kings of the East in demanding of Con- 
gress the unconditional abandonment of the coinage of silver and plant- 
ing gold as the world’s standard of value. These crusaders against 
silver come and tell us ‘‘our returns show how small an amount of 
money enters into our transactions, and how much its use has been 
superseded by our machinery of banking, with its modern system of 
checks, bills of exchange, and clearing-houses. The coinage of silver 
has increased the currency of the country to the extent of $215,000,000, 
without any necessity or demand for it whatever. Silver certificates 
are an inexpedient addition to the paper currency. They are madea 
legal tender, and yet have for their basis only about 80 cents in the 
dollar, Thereneed be noapprehension of a too limited paper circulation. 
The national banks are ready to issue their notes in such quantity as 
they think the laws of trade demand. ‘The embarrassments which are 
certain to follow the endeavor to maintain several standards of value 
out of high gold and low silver, and high gold certificates and low silver 
certificates, are too obvious to need discussion. And then the green- 
backs are in our way and fill a place in our circulation that we could 
supply, and they ought to be redeemed and retired. Let silver and 
silver certificates go, have no more gold certificates, and sweep away the 
greenbacks, and the Congress that secures these results will have a mon- 
ument erected to its wisdom and statesmanship.”’ 
will rise in full view of an admiring world. Then, indeed, we shall 
have but one god to worship. What a millennium! Gold the only 
god and the national banks the only king! One standard, of no use but 
to worship, and one currency, all paper, issued alone by the king and 
in such quantities as he may decree. 

3ut a more dangerous class of the common enemies of silver come and 
propose a compromise. They say, ‘‘ We, too, are the friends of silver. 
We agree with you that striking silver out of our currency and confining 
us to gold as the only unit of value would produce the most serious con- 
sequences. But acrisis is upon usin the fate of silver, and as its friends, 
we must be considerate and make reasonable concessions. Most of the 
European nations have a deep interest in the proper adjustment of the 
ratio between gold and silver coinage. We furnish the world withthe 
largest portion of both gold and silver, and our exports command the 
best money in the world, as they ever should do and will, unless we 
bind ourselves to accept a poorer. The silver question demands our 
immediate attention. A continuance of the monthly addition to our 
silver coinage will soon leave us no choice but that of an exclusive 
silver standard, and reduce us toa place in the commercial world among 
the minor and less civilized nations. We can not consent to be placed 
in the very awkward position of paying for all that we buy abroad 
upon a gold standard and selling all that we have to sell on a silver 
standard. Now we are assured that the most potential means of bring- 
ing about any concert of action among different nations would be for 
the United States to suspend, for the present, the further coinage of sil- 
ver dollars. This is the decided opinion, in both France and America, 
of the highest authorities on bimetallism, and of those who wish to 
bring silver into general use and raise its value.’’ 

Mr. President, this is a very seductive picture. 
comes with the face of good old common honesty. 


‘Then the gold image 


It looks so fair. It 

Can it be a Trojan 
horse? Ido not like some of the company this suspension project is 
keeping. It comes from the life-long enemies of silver. It looks tome 
that if we stop the coinage of silver it will be an important point gained 
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by its enemies, and the necessary and inevitable effect will be to reduce 
its price far below what it is now selling for in the bullion market, and 
otherwise discredit it as currency. To expect me to believe by any 
theoretical reasoning in the face of indisputable facts that the amount 
of silver bullion consumed or taken for use in the world has nothing to 
do with its price, is a poor compliment to my common sense. In one 
breath we are told that silver is selling 20 per cent. under gold on ac- 
count of the quantity that is being produced; that the quantity is 
greater than the demand. In the next breath we are told that the 
surest way to raise the price of silver in the bullion market and make 
it stronger in public confidence is to suspend the annual consumption 
of twenty-four millions for coinage, and thus put it under the world’s 
interdict as currency. 

Such reasoning excites my suspicion. I know thereasoning is utterly 
false, and the soundness of a proposition founded on it can never have 
my confidence and sanction. There is no plainer truth tomy mind than 
that silver has not been fairly treated by the Government, or by the 
fiscal agents of the Government, or by those whose paramount interest 
it is to destroy it ascurrency, and it is those enemies who favor the propo- 
sition tosuspend coinage. Withthe powerfulagencies and motives that 
have been active’y at work by all sorts of methods here and in Europe to 
put down silver and put up gold, it is surprising that silver has been able 
to meet the odds against it and stand as well as it has the shock of the 
battle. Mr. President, silver isinvincible because it has the confidence 
of the people. If its enemies will turn it loose among its friends there 
will be no depreciation, no degradation. Let gold stay where it has al- 
ways been, and where it will always be found and nursed and kept free 
from hard usage, in the vaults of the national banks and the money 
chests of the rich, but give the people—the friends of silver—a showing 
at it and it will have a hearty welcome and find a warm place in their 
pockets. 

When silver has the same treatment as gold from the Government and 
from banks and bankers and clearing-houses, and a fair trial with gold 
on the natural laws of supply and demand, and the same chance with 
gold to get into circulation, and the same recognition as gold under the 
existing laws of Congress, then if silver fails the failure will be una- 
voidable and irremediable. When that trial is thus made and the re- 
sults verify the predictions of its enemies, I will meet the emergency 
as best I can with the lights then before me. Until that time comes I 
shall ‘‘ let well enough alone’’ on the double coinage of gold and silver. 
I have no fear of a loss of our gold so long as the balance of trade is in 
our favor, and the danger of our imports exceeding our exports is acon- 
tingency not likely to happen. Such a result is too improbable to re- 
quire the perilous experiment of the suspension of silver coinage to 
remedy. And if we were to suspend silver coinage and the balance of 
trade were to turn against us how would that balance be paid? Should 
there be a balance how would our gold be any safer on a single than on 
a double standard ? 

I have no fear of aredundantcoin currency. The addition of $24,000, - 
000 per annum to oursilver currency has caused no injurious effects in this 
country or in Europe. The Director of our Mint in his report in 1881 
makes the following statement at page 276: 


For instructive comparison, the circulation, paper and metallic, as far as a3- 
certainable, is given in additional columns. They are worthy of special con- 
sideration at this time, and should tend to allay the prevalent fear of impending 
commercial disaster as a consequence of abundant and increasing monetary 
circulation, expanding with the growth of business and accompanied by en- 
larged production and substantial prosperity. 


I will support any change in existing laws that will retire from cir- 
culation all paper currency under ten or even under twenty dollars, 
so as to give the entire dield for the use of small bills, or small change, 
to silver and silver certificates. My friend, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. GrorGE], introduced a bill to make this change the last Con- 
gress, and I am glad he has introduced tie same bill the present session. 
I hope the Committee on Finance will ive the bill early and favorable 
consideration. If that field is given up entirely to silver it will not 
be in conflict with gold or the greenback or national-bank notes in that 
dominion. Werethe United States bonds, hereafter called for payment 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, paid to the national banks who hold 
them in silver dollars, and existing laws were amended so as to give 
the right to such banks to deposit the silver thus received in the Treas- 
ury and subtreasuries and to obtain coin certificates therefor in de- 
nominations of one, two, five, er ten dollars to circulate as money free 
from the 1 per cent. tax, it would present a very favorable opportu- 
nity for silver and the national banks to become better friends. The 
field that ought to be occupied entirely by silver and silver certificates 
would be a very attractive one to national banks, as they are now al- 
lowed to issue no bill under $5 and that taxed 1 per cent., and there 
are no silver certificates now authorized under $10. 

But until silver has a fair trial and fair treatment in this country that 
nature has supplied so bountifully over all others with this metal, I will 
never agree to suspend itscoinageanhour. If thefriendsof silver allow 
themselves to be captured by any compromise requiring a suspension 
of its coinage it will amount to giving up the threshold to its enemies 
and ultimately end in the loss of the fort. 


Presidential Succession. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEWIS BEACH, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 14, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 471) to provide for the performance of the duties of President jy 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the Preside 
and Vice-President. 

Mr. BEACH said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must confess that I was greatly surprised at the re. 
marks of my friend from Illinois in the closing hour of yesterday’s ses. 
sion. I can not allow his statements to go unchallenged. His charge 
that the Democratic party through its representatives in this Hous 
was striving to rush this bill through “‘ in hot haste ’’ simply to perpet- 
uate the power of that party in the executive branch of the Government 
is not warranted by the facts. Who is responsible for this bill? Who 
began the agitation of this question? Was it not a Republican Sena- 
tor at the other end of this building? In which branch of Congress 
did the bill originate? Was it not in the Republican Senate? When 
was the subject of changing the existing law first mooted? Was it not 
at a time when the assassination of President Garfield devolved 1); 
duties of the Presidential office upon Vice-President Arthur? Why was 
it then for the first time in our history made the subject of deliberat 
action by the Republican Senate? Was itorwas it not forthe purpos 
of perpetuating a Republican succession ? 

It may be reasoned that the Republican Senate was not actuated |) 
any partisan motives, because since the circumstances have change! 
with the accession of a Democratic President it has promptly passed the 
billagain. But, Mr. Speaker, the beliefis gaining ground that the alac- 
rity of the Senate was not without its party aims and purposes. |t is 
thought by many that it is the intention of you gentlemen on that side 
of the House to defeat this bill and then go before the country credit- 
ing the Republican Senate with its passage and debiting the Demo- 
cratic House with its defeat. 

The bill may be defeated in this House. Such a thing is possible. 
There are grave doubts and serious misgivings in the minds of mem- 
bers on both sides of the House as to whether the bill under consider:- 
tion is exactly what it ought to be. 

Iam free to say it does not come up to what I believe to be right 
and expedient. But I look at this whole question in a practical way 
I recognize the necessity of doing something and doing it quickly. The 
present condition of affairs should not be permitted to continue for 
single daylonger. The public mind is disquieted and the peace of our 
President disturbed by the thought of the crisis his death would pre- 
cipitate. We can not shut our eyes to the fact that assassination—a 
thing the fathers never dreamt of—has become possible in our Repu)- 
lic. It is our duty then, as wise legislators, not only to provide for t) 
resulting effects of an assassination but to adopt all reasonable precav- 
tions to prevent its commission. This bill is in that direction, an( 
that is one of the reasons why I support it. 

Much has been said in the course of this debate upon the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to provide for a special election. I am of opin- 
ion thatthe Constitution did not contemplate a specialelection. Other 
may differ with me, as they have have a rightto; but whethera speci! 
election was contemplated or not, I take the position that none shoul 
be held, and in that position I believe I would be sustained by nine- 


tenths of the people. The frequency of elections has grown to be «0 
alarming evil. They disturb the business interests of the country and 


tax the industrial resources of the people. The class of voters w|i: 
presence at the polls is particularly desirable are alienated by too 1" 
quent demands upon their time at the sacrifice of their business inter! 
In addition, the enormous expenses of conducting elections, wit!) 
attendant turbulence and corruption, should warn us against holdine 
them any oftener than may be actually necessary. 7 
Another point has been made as to the meaning of the word ‘‘0!!i\: 
in that clause of the Constitution which relates toa vacancy in the |’! 
idential office. It is claimed, on the one hand, that the President )’ 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House are not ‘‘oflice™ 
upon whom the Presidential office can devolve, and on the other hon 
it is claimed that they are, and upon this point a great deal of }rea’: 
has been wasted. I do not regard it as material. {am willing to °° 
mit for argument’ssake that the President pro tempore of the Sen: 
the § er of the House are ‘‘officers” within the meaning « 
Constitution, and yet I hold thatthe Presidential office should not \™ 
der any circumstances devolve upon them or either of them. ‘T)« 2 
portance of maintaining the legislative and executive branches 0! (5° 
Government separate and distinct and keeping the one independent ©! 
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the other can not be overrated. It was this consideration that influenced 
Mr. Madison to prefer the line of succession adopted by this bill. And 
in my opinion such a succession would have been made in 1792 had it 
not been for the envy and jealousy which prevailed in Congress among 
the respective friends of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost universally conceded that Congress is con- 
fined by the Constitution to the designation of some ‘‘officer’’ to dis- 
charge the duties and functions of the Presidential office in case to a va- 
cancy. If this be so, the simple question before us is, what ‘‘ officer”’ 
shall we designate? Shall it be the Cabinet officers who are the trusted 
advisers of the President chosen by the people, or shall it be some one 
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of the numerous United States district attorneys or marshals, or shall | 


it be one of the judges of the Supreme Court, or shall it be the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate or this House? It resolves itself into a matter 
of taste, and taste, as we all know, differs. 

Under the limitations imposed by the Congress, I favor at this time 
a Cabinet succession, and I do so for one very strong reason if for no 
other. We allof us, I hope, appreciate the great importance of passing 
some bill at the earliest moment possible. Most of usare familiar with 
the fate of bills which receive amendments in one House distasteful in 
the other. This bill has passed the Senate three times, I believe, after 
very careful consideration. The Senate has passed it without division. 
If we pass it, as I think we should to-day, it will become a law by to- 
morrow, and a great weight will be lifted from the minds of the people. 
If we do not pass it—if we amend it—it will go back to the Senate and 
the chances are it will fail to become a law. 

Under these circumstances I think it our duty to pass the bill in its 
present shape, and leave to the future the formulation of some more 
acceptable plan for the regulation of the Presidential succession. 


Presidential Succession. 


S P KEECH 
ROBERT S& GREEN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 18, 1886. 


On the bill (8. 471) to provide for the performance of the duties of President in 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of the President and Vice- 


President. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the pending legislation Congress is seeking to dis- 
charge a duty expressly imposed upon it by the Constitution—that of 
providing by law for the case of a vacancy in the office of President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be elected. In discharg- 
ing this duty, a law should be enacted, not by hasty legislation, but as 
the result of deliberate examination and thought, which shall be in 
harmony with the theory of our Government, and one as free from objec- 
tions as to its possible operation as such deliberation and thought can 
secure. 

The act of 1792 was passed to meet this constitutional requirement, 
but its provisions are now seriously challenged and weighty objections 
are urged against its provision which devolves the duties of President 
upon the President of the Senate or the Speaker ofthe House. Passed 
by a Congress largely composed of men who had also been members of 
the constitutional convention, at a time almostimmediately succeeding 
the adoption of that instrument, it is plausibly argued that such law 
should be taken as presumably free from the objections urged. If it 
was the result of calm, unprejudiced judgment, arrrived at with an ap- 
proach to unanimity, such argument would appeal to us with great force; 
butthe history of that legislation shows that these provisions which are 
now objected to were, when the bill was pending, the subject of criti- 
cism, and that the act was finally passed by a small majority and not 
without grave doubts as to the constitutionality of that feature. Not 
only is this true, but contemporaneous correspondence, which will be 
found referred to in the debate on the pending measure, shows that per- 
sonal antagonisms and jealousies entered into, if they did not control, 
the solution of the question. 

Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State, Alexander Hamilton was 
Secretary of the Treasury. The latter justly regarded the former as un- 
frie tohim. Aaron Burrwasa Senator from the State of New York, 
a member of the committee of that body in charge of this measure, at 


that time friendly to Hamilton, and in a measure a rival of Jefferson. 
Hamilton says in a letter that in the part he took he ran counter to 
Jefferson, but that if he had no other reason for it— 


wi. ae experienced opposition from him which rendered it a measure 
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pening of the Second 
Congress to report ‘‘a bill determining the time of cho ‘ the elect 
ors of President and Vice-President, and the day in which they shall 


give their votes, and presenting the mode of transmitting the votes to 
the seat of Government.’’ A bill covering these points was reported by 
Mr. Rutherford, of New Jersey and was afterward recommitted with 
instructions to report a clause making provision for the administra 
tion of the Government in case of vacancies in the oflice of President 
and Vice-President. 

The bill of the committee, which was passed by the Senate, provided 
that the President of the Senate pro tempore, or, if there was none, 
Speaker of the such event, harge the duties of 
President. Wehave no record of the debates in the Senate at that time, 
nor of the votes on the measure, but when the bill reached the H 
we find that the very objections now made to this feature were 
urged. In Committee of the Whole House, the proposition tostrike out 
the provision relating to the President of the Seuate and Speaker of the 
House was lost, butin the House, when the committee rose and1 p rted 
an amendment to strike out the President of the Senate, was renewed 
and lost by a vote of yeas 24, nays 27, and one to strike out the Speaker 
of the House was carried by a vote of yeas 26, nays 25. Subsequently 
the amendment to strike out both the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House was carried by a vote of 32 to 22, and the Secre 
tary of State substituted as the officer to discharge the duties of Presi 
dent. On the bill going back to the Senate, the last amendment made 
in the House was disagreed to, and the Hou 
of 31 to 24. 

We see that the selection of the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker was a measure upon which the 
gress were nearly evenly divided. 

There was, however, a feature of the act of 1792 which did not meet 
with objection, and that was the prevision which appealed to the peopl 
to fill the vacancy. making the service of the President of the Senate 
pro tempore and of the Speaker of the House provisional only. In th 
first Congress, on the discussion of a similar measure, it was said by 
William Smith, of South Carolina, that ‘‘ he thought that, by the Con 
stitution, a new election was not to take place till the term for which 
the President and Vice-President had been elected was expired.’’ He 
was a member of the Second Congress, but neither he nor any one else 
seems in that Congress to have suggested such an opinion, and there i 
nothing in the reports to indicate that the periodicity of elections, of 
which we have heard so much of late, was considered as an element to 
be seriously regarded. 

For the reasons stated and because of the objections which are now 
and were then urged, in my opinion the act of 1792 should, so far as it pro 
vides for the acting of the officers of the Senate and House, besuperseded, 
and the pending bill, in so far as it devolves those duties on the officer 
named therein, meets my approval, but in so far as its provisions per 
mit such officers to act as President, not provisionally until a new elec- 
tion or some other resort to the people can be taken, but for the unex 
pired term for which the President had been elected, it seems to me to 
be radically wrong, presenting difficulties of greater importance even 
than the defects of the act sought to be repealed. 

Defects other than the one named, to which objection may be made, 
may be faults connected with the operation of the law, and might be 
corrected by amendment; but this feature is to my mind contrary to 
the theory of the Government and not within the spirit, if it is within 
the letter, of the Constitution. 

By this provision we have Congress declaring that a person who hap- 
pens to®ecupy a certain office shall, in case of a vacancy in the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency, act as President for the unexpired term, it 
may be in a certain event the whole term of four years. This officer 
does not come from the people. He is appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and while it is proper that he 
should be selected to act provisionally until a new President can, un 
der the forms of law, be chosen, that service should end as 
President from the people can be put into office. 
system is that we are a government of the people, that they have the 
selection of their rulers, that we areademocracy. Let usas legislators 
bring the officer as near the people as possible, securing to him the con- 
fidence, sympathy, and support of the whole country. 

This act ignores this theory entirely. Under it, as it stands, in the 
event of the death of the Presidentand Vice-President elect between the 
declaration by Congress of election and inauguration, the then Secre- 
tary of State, or other Cabinet officer, becomes President for four years, 
although it may be that the people have at the very election put their 
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seal of condemnation upon the administration with which they have 
been identified, and declared that there should be a change. It per- 
petuates a policy the people have rebuked. It is no answer to say that 
such contingency is not likely to happen. It istrue there is little prob- 
ability of it happening from natural causes, let there be no incentive 
to bring about such a condition. 

The proceedings of the constitutional convention seem tome todemon- 
strate that it was never the purpose to permit Congress by enactment or 
other action to fill the Presidential office with its untrammeled choice 
for a term of years. The question was continually before the conven- 
tion. 

In the resolutions proposed by Edmund Randolph, it was provided 
that the national Executive be chosen by the National Legislature. It 
was almost immediately antagonized by a proposition from Mr. James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, providing for the selection by electors, which 
was lost, and the proposition og r. Randolph at first adopted. 

The question, however, was again agitated. Alexander Hamilton’s 
plan was like Mr. Wilson’s, that the Executive be elected by electors 
“‘chosen by the people.’’ 

The propositions of William Paterson, of New Jersey, provided for the 
election of the Federal Executive by ‘‘the United States in Congress.’’ 

On the question being considered again in the convention, it was 
agreed that the Executive be chosen by electors appointed for that pur- 
pose by the State Legislatures. This was afterward amended by pro- 
viding that the electors be chosen by the National Legislature. This 
was afterward changed so that the national Executive was to be chosen 
by the National Legislature. 

These different propositions were then referred to a committee of five, 
which reported that the President shall be elected by ballot by the 
Legislature. 

The whole matter was again referred toa committee of eleven, which 
reported the provision for the election of President by electors appointed 
in each State, equal in number to the Senators and Representatives 
from the States respectively. Again there was submitted the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘ he shall be elected by joint ballot by the Legislature, to 
which election a majority of the votes of the members present shall be 
required.’’ This was lost, and the report of the committee of eleven 
adopted. ‘The power of Congress was limited, in the event of a failure 
to elect, to the selection of a President by the House voting, not indi- 
vidually butby States, in the case of a tie, which of the two should be 
President; and in the case of no one having a majority, then to choose 
by ballot one from the five highest on the list. The Vice-President 
was to be the person receiving the greatest number of votes after the 
choice of President; and in the case of a tie the Senate was to choose 
from them the Vice-President. 

The twelfth amendment changed the former provision, in requiring 
the electors to vote distinctly for Vice-President as well as President, and 


in the event of a failure to elect, restricting the House in a choice of 


President to the selection from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President. Thus 
has the Constitution, as originally framed and as amended, sought to keep 
from Congress the power to arbitrarily choose who shall be the President 
or Vice-President, the choice by the House and by the Senate being re- 
stricted to a selection from first five, then three of those who had re- 
ceived the highest number of votes of the electoral colleges, as instructed 
by voice of the people. 

Certainly there is design, method, plan to be recognized in this; we 
must see that it was the purpose to secure to the people the right to elect 
the President and Vice-President and at the same time preserve the in- 
dividuality of the States, these two purposes being secured by the adop- 
tion of the plan of an electoral college in each State chosen by its own 
people, leaving to each State the right to decide upon the manner in 
which it would appoint itselectors and give expression to the will of its 
voters; further providing if the voice of the people was not so pro- 
nounced as to give a clear majority toany one, that the Houseof Repre- 
sentatives, voting asStates, and not per capita, should selecta President 
from among those receiving the highest number of electoral votes; the 
Senate, in which each State is represented equally, to select, in like 
manner, the Vice-President, preserving in the manner of votin® the in- 
dividuality of the States and enforcing, in the restriction of choice to one 
of the highest candidates, the expressed wishof the people. This was no 
scheme of hasty determination, no measure of expediency; it was the 
calm judgment, after consideration of proposition and counterproposi- 
tion, perfected by consultation and argument, of men who were identi- 
fied with the severance of the colonies from the mother country, and 
who were met to establish a government ‘‘of the people, by the people, 
for the people.”’ 

We have immediately following these provisions, so clearly indicating 
the design that Congress should not be clothed with the unrestrained 
power to select a President, the provision under which this legislation 
is being enacted, declaring substantially that in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of President and Vice-President Congress may by law de- 
clare what officer shall act as President until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. In the light of the struggle that had 
taken place in the convention, resulting, as stated, in limiting the in 


terference of Congress to a choice by States from certain candidates who 









had received to a certain extent the indorsement of the people, I can 
not regard the clause in question as giving Congress the power by en- 
actment to fill the office of President for a term of years, or as any- 
thing more than an authority to fill the office provisionally until the 
machinery of election could again be put into operation. 

This certainly was the view of the members of the Second Congress 
in providing for the new election as speedily as practicable; and that 
it was so intended seems clear, from the action of the convention which 
struck out of the clause, as reported by the committee of eleven, 
that such officer should act as President until the disability be removed, 
or the period for choosing another President arrive, the words in Italics, 
the effect of which is exactly that of the bill under consideration, and 
substituted the words ‘‘a President shall be elected.’’ I can not regard 
this clause of the Constitution as conferring on Congress any greater 
power than to make provision for the temporary filling of the office 
and until a new President should be as speedily as possible chosen by 
the constitutionally prescribed methods. 

If, in the judgment of the House, none of the amendments suggesied 
to obviate this difficulty be adopted, and the bill as presented for final 
passage retains this objectionable feature, my convictions will require 
that I vote in the negative. 


Presidential Succession. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. SETH C. MOFFATT, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 471) to provide for the performance of the duties of President in 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of the President and Vice- 
President. 

Mr. MOFFATT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having the honor of being a member of the committee 
which reported the pending bill, justice to myself demands that I brietly 
state the reasons which induced me to join the majority of said com- 
mittee in favorably reporting said bill and in advising its passage by 
this House. 

This bill is designed to meet an emergency which has never before 
occurred in the history of this nation. It is purely and simply an emer- 
gency bill. No one claims it to be perfect. No member of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill nor any gentleman who supports it 
on this floor claims that it meets very many cases which may arise in the 
future. The ingenuity of able and distinguished lawyers has been ex- 
ercised in supposing exigencies which may occur for which the provis- 
ions of this bill donot provide. With the highest respect for the ability 
and ingenuity of these gentlemen, in my judgment very many of thie 
cases supposed are so unlikely to occur as to be but faintly discernible 
in the dim horizon of probability. 

I do not believe any bill can be framed under the Constitution which 
will not be open tothe criticisms of not meeting every conceivable case 
which able gentlemen may suggest. But we do claim for the bill un- 
der consideration that it meets fully and completely the present emer- 
gency. 

The gentleman from Ohio, who has so ably presented his views asa 
minority of the committee, in his skillful defense of his report called at- 
tention to the fact thatsix times in the history of the nation there has 
been no Vice-President to assume the office of President in case of death 
of the Chief Magistrate, and no serious results have followed; but tle 
gentleman will recollect that in each case the death of the President 
would have occasioned no change in the political administration o! the 
country. This is the first time, if I mistake not, when by the death of 
the President the control of the Government would be lost tothe party 
to whom the suffrages of the people had committed it. 

The whole theory of our Government is that the people shall once 
in four years determine the political policy which shall control for tlie 
succeeding four years, and any law which affords an opportunity fr 
the defeat of this expression of the will of the people is, in my judg- 
ment, unwise and dangerous and a violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. The President is but the representative of his party; bis 
election is not so much a compliment to the man as an indorsementvr 
the principles of his party, and that indorsementshould be irrevoca!)'¢ 
for the succeeding four years. I yield to no one in my devotion to the 
Republican party. I am proud of its past and have the greatest 0! 
faith in its future, but I should deplore to see it called to power by the 
voice of death. The Republican party wishes no chance to draw a prize 
in what has been so aptly termed the ‘‘lottery of assassination.’? There 
is but one life between the present situation of affairs and this contin- 
gency and I submit to this side of the House that we can not aflord @ 
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take the chances. In this I apprehend we all agree and a law which 
affords a chance for a defeat of the recently expressed will of the péople 
should not remain on the statute-books a day longer than is necessary 
to repeal it. 

Weshould lose no time in providing for every contingency, but in the 
presence of the emergency now existing we should pass this bill, and 
then proceed to perfect such legislation as the judgment of Congress 
may deem necessary to provide for all other cases that may arise. 

The main objection to this bill expressed by the gentleman from Ohio 
and other able and distinguished gentlemen upon the floor of the House 
is that it repeals that part of the present statute providing for an elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy occurring by the death of both the President 
and Vice-President, and the gentleman from Ohio proposes to amend 
the bill by striking out the repealing clause. I have failed to find, sir, 
in the power granted to Congress any authority to provide for such an 
election. I am aware that it is claimed that it is implied under gen- 
eral and sweeping provisions of the Constitution; but I submit it isa 
question not altogether free from doubt. Certain itis that distinguished 
jurists and statesmen, before whom I would not dare to hold up my 
rush-light, have expressed the opinion that Congress has not this power. 
Again, it is conceded that if a special election be held that the Presi- 
dent elected will hold office for four years. This would be a great in- 
convenience, would break in upon the established system existing from 
the foundation of the Government, and be productive of untold and 
incalculable confusion. 

The question in regard to the constitutionality ofan intermediate elec- 
tion, the certain confusion that must result therefrom, and the delay 
which an amendment to this bill must necessitate, are sufficient reasons 
to my mind for rejecting the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

We are advised by the highest authority that ‘‘true statesmanship 
consists not in blindly groping after the desirable, but in striving to 
obtain the attainable.’’ The attainable in this emergency, in my judg- 
ment, is the present bill. Let us pass it and then submit to the States 

a carefully prepared constitutional amendment which will remove the 
question of succession to the high office of President from the region 
of doubt and debate. 


Admission of Dakota. 
SPEECH 


ION. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, February 1, 18835, 


On the bill (S. 967) to provide for the admission of the State of Dakota into the 
Union and for the organization of the Territory of Lincoln. 


Mr. PLUMB said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not wish to detain the Senate at this late hour 
to any considerable length, nor in fact to make a set speech on this sub- 
ject after the very thorough manner in which it has been discussed by 
the Senators on both sides of the Chamber; but there are some facts 
bearing upon the attitude of parties to this question which seem to have 
been overlooked in the discussion and which I think are pertinent to 
it that I shall be glad to bring to public attention. 

So much has happened since 1861 that the memories of very few per- 
sons go back of that very important period in the history ot the coun- 
try. So many important events have transpired since that date that 
what occurred beiore it has come to be quite ancient history. At this 
moment it seems wise to refer to it. 

In 1857 the Legislature of the Territory of Kansas, then being in the 
hands of the pro-slavery party, under a government which was insti- 
tuted not by the people of the Territory of Kansas but by the people of 
South Carolina and Missouri chiefly, passed an act for the assembling 
ol a convention to frame a constitution for the proposed State of Kansas. 
The members of the constitutional convention were elected in the spring 
ol 1857, and at that election only about 2,000 votes were cast; that is to 
say, the entire vote cast for members of the convention to frame the con- 
stitution was only about 2,000. The convention met in the succeeding 
summer, and then, for reasons which it is not necessary to enumerate, 
adjourned until October. Pending their reassembling the regular an- 
nual Territorial election for the choice of raembers of the Territorial 

i was held, and at that election for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Territory the Free State men prevailed and elected a very 
considerable majority of the members of both houses of the Legislature 
notwithstanding the fact that there were avery large number of fraudu- 
lent votescastin behalf of the pro-slavers or Democratic candidates, 1,600 
Votes for the Democratic candidates having been returned from Oxford, 
4 village of six houses, on the line between Missouri and Kansas, where 











it was shown only about 50 people lived and where but about 30 votes 
were actually cast; and 1,200 votes being returned for the Democratic 
candidates from McGee County, in which not over twenty families re- 
sided and in which not a vote was cast and no election held. 

The constitutional convention thus called met at its adjourned session 
in the month of October and continued in session until some time in 
November following. It framed a constitution, which was subsequently 
submitted to Congress, and which is known in the history of that time 
as the Lecompton constitution. By the ordinance of that constitution 
there was to be submitted to the people of the Territory of Kansas, at 
an election called and to be held on December 21, 1857, not the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the constitution nor the question as to whether 
the people desired to be admitted into the Union under it, but simply 
the question as to whether they would have the constitution with slav- 
ery or the constitution without slavery. They were to have the con- 
stitution and admission under it in any event. ‘The form of the sub- 
mission was this: After stating that the vote should be by ballot, and 
naming how the judges and clerks of the election should be appointed, 
&e., the ordinance goes on to say: 

The president, with two or more members of this convention, shall examine 
said-poll books, and if it shall appear upon said examination that a majority of 
the legal votes cast at said election be in favor of the “constitution with slav- 
ery’ he shall immediately have the same transmitted to Congress of the United 
States, as hereinbefore provided; but if, upon such examination of said poll- 
books, it shali appear that a majority of the legal votes cast at said election be 
in favor of the “ constitution with no slavery,” then the article providing for 
slavery shall be stricken from this constitution by the president of this conven- 
tion, and slavery shal! no longer exist in the State of Kansas, except that the 
right of property in slaves now in this Territory shall in no manner be inter- 
fered with, &e. 

The submission, it will be seen, was not for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the sense of the voters of the Territory of Kansas as to whether they 
desired to be admitted into the Union at all, nor as to whether they 
desired to be admitted into the Union under that constitution, but only 
whether in case they had to be admitted, that being assumed, they de- 
sired to be admitted under the constitution with slavery or the constitu- 
tion without slavery; and it was so framed, as will be observed by the 
language which I have quoted, that slavery in any event was to be main- 
tained in the State of Kansas. By the terms of the constitution it could 
not be amended until the year 1864. It was well understood that a large 
majority of the people of Kansas were for making it a free State, and 
that as soon as they could get their hands on the constitution, if they 
should be admitted under it, they would make it an instrument of free- 
dom and not an instrument of slavery; but the constitution, as I said, 
was so framed that it could not be amended before the year 1864, and 
thus if the people of the Territory of Kansas voted for the constitution 
with slavery they were certain to have that institution with them as a 
part of the fundamental Jaw until that year; and if they voted for the 
constitution without slavery then they were to have slavery forever to 
the extent that they then had it; in other words, in the very expressive 
and happy language of Mr. Seward in his speech on that subject in the 
Senate: 

Each voter was permitted to cast a ballot ‘for the constitution with slavery,” 
or “for the constitution with noslavery;"” and it was further provided, that the 
constitution should stand entire, if a majority of votes should be cast for the 
constitution with slavery, while on the other hand, if the majority of votes cast 
should be ‘for the constitution with no slavery,’’ then the existing slavery 


should not be disturbed, but should remain, withits continuance, by the succes- 
sion of its unhappy victims by descent forever. 


At the election which was held, at which these two questions*were 
voted upon, the result was announced to be, constitution with slavery 
6,226, constitution with no slavery 569, a total vote of less than 7,000, 
and two-thirds of the affirmative votes were fraudulent. 

The ordinance of that constitution provided for the election of a State 
ticket, the election for that purpose to be held on the 4th day of Jan- 
uary, 1858. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Lecompton constitutional 
convention it being discovered then that the constitution itself was not 
to be submitted to the people, and the full scope of the determination 
and conspiracy to force Kansas into the Union undera pro-slavery con- 
stitution being appreciated, leading Free State members of the Legisla- 
ture-elect united in a request to the acting governor of the Territory, 
Hon. F. P. Stanton, to convene the newly elected Territorial Legisla- 
ture in extra session in order that measures might be taken if possible 
to prevent the success of this vile conspiracy against the rights of the 
people. This request was acceded to, and on the Ist day of December 
the proclamation was issued convening the Legislature to meet on the 
7th. On the 17th the Legislature passed an act submitting the Lecomp- 
ton constitution to the people on the day appointed (January 4, follow- 
ing), for theelection of State oflicers under that constitution, and on that 
day, December 17, Secretary Stanton received notice of his removal 
from office by the President, because of his having thus convened the 
Legislature in special session. 

Both elections were held as ordered, the result being that over 10,000 
votes were cast against the constitution and only about 150 for it. At 
the same election the Free State men chose a full ticket of State officers 
under the Lecompton constitution, elected under protest and in order 
to make more manifest to the Congress and the people of the United 
States the position they occupied in reference to that instrument and 
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with reference to the attempt to put them into the Union under it. 
Every member of that State government so elected joined in a protest 
to Congress against the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution. 

The gentleman who was the president of that convention, Mr. Cal- 
houn, of Illinois, who went to the Territory as its surveyor-general, 
bearing the commission of the then President of the United States, Mr. 
Pierce, disappeared very suddenly after the first election, moved to such 
disappearance by the fact that he was liable to be indicted, as he un- 
doubtedly would have been, for his participation in the frauds occur- 
ring at the election of December 21. He came to be known in the local 
vernacular of that time as ‘‘Candle-box Calhoun,’’ because of the fact 
that certain frandulent returns which had been forwarded from the 
Delaware, Oxford, and other precincts were concealed in a candle-box 
under a wood-pileat Lecompton, the seat of the Territorial government. 
Mr. Calhoun turned up after a mysterious passage from Kansas to Wash- 
ington along about the last days of January, 1858, and presented to 
President Buchanan a copy of the Lecompton constitution, which Mr. 
Buchanan by a special message, dated on the 2d day of February, trans- 
raitted to Congress. The message covers about twelve pages ordinary 
document size, in which the President argued the Kansas question at 
great length. A portion of that message I will read for the purpose of 
exposing now, in connection with this debate, the Democratic position at 
that time on the question of the admission of new States into the Union. 

It will be remembered that the election at which the people of Kan- 
sas had voted, and the only election at which they had had a chance to 
vote on the question of their desire to be admitted into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution, had been held nearly a month before Mr. 
Buchanan presented this message to Congress, resulting in a nearly 
unanimous vote against admission under the Constitution. The result 
of that election was not only known to Mr. Buchanan but to every other 
person in the United States who could read. Mr. Buchanan, in argu- 
ing the question, treats of the rights of the people of the Territory of 
Kansas under the Kansas and Nebraska bill as follows: 

That this law recognized the rightof the people of the Territory, without any 
enabling act from Congress, to form a State constitution, is too clear for argu- 
ment. For Congress “to leave the people of the Territory lectly free” in 
framing their constitution, ‘to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States,” and then 
to say that they shall not be permitted to proceed and frame a constitution in 
their own way, without an express authority from Congress, a: to be al- 
most a contradiction in terms. It would be much more plausible to contend 
that Congress had no power to pass such an enabling act than to argue thatthe 
people of a Territory might be kept outof the Union for an indefinite period, and 
until it might please Congress to permit them to exercise the right of self-gov- 


ernment. This would betoadopt not “their own way,” but the way which Con- 
gress might prescribe. 


It will be observed that the organic act of the Territory of Kansas 
simply remitted to the people of that Territory the right to ‘‘ regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way,” a term which was not 
liable at that date to any misconstruction; -hat was well understood 
to refer simply and only to the question of slavery; and Mr. Buch- 
anan upon that premise argued that for Congress to refuse to admit a 
State into the Union which had exercised, as he assumed the Territory 
of Kansas had exercised, the right to regulate this domestic institu- 
tion was a denial of the right of self-government. This provision in 
the organic act is no broader in terms, even as construed by Mr. Buch- 
anan, than the Louisiana treaty by which we acquired what is now 
the Territory of Dakota from France. That is in the following words: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in the Union of 
the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States; and in the mean time they shall be 
maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
the religion which they profess. 

It will be seen, I think, that this provision of the Louisiana treaty is 
® much more comprehensive one than the one which Mr. Buchanan 
found in the organic act of Kansas. He goes on to say: 

It is impossible that any people could have proceeded with more regularity in 
the formation of a constitution than the people of Kansas have done. It was 
necessary, first, to ascertain whether it was the desire of the people to be re- 


lieved from their Territorial dependence and establish a State government. 
For this purpose the Territorial Legislature in 1855 a law “ for taking the 


sense of the people of the Territory upon the exped’ vo Oy! calling a convention 
to form a State constitution ” at the general election to be held in October, 1856. 
‘The “sense of the people" was accordingly taken, and they decided in favor of 
aconvention. It is true that at this election the enemies of the Territorial gov- 
ernment did not vote, because they were then engaged at Topeka, without the 
slightest pretext of lawful authority, in framing a constitution of their own for 
the purpose of subverting the Territorial government. 

Mr. Buchanan, it will be seen, admits that the Free State men, who 
werein an undeniable majority of more than 4 to 1, did not vote. The 
returns show that but 2,592 votes were cast for a constitutional conven- 
tion at this election and 454 against it. Of these 1,300 were cast in a 
single county, and one-half at least were fraudulent. 

It is not necessary to recall in detail the history of those days to 
show why the Free State voters did not participate in that and subse- 
quent elections, though in the majority. The Territorial Legislature 
which called the election was the creature of fraud and violence. 
Many of its members were citizens of Missouri, and a large majority of 
both bodies were chosen by votes cast by invaders from Missouri and 
other slave States. ‘‘Theyseized the ballot-boxes, replaced the judges 
of elections with partisans of their own, drove away their opponents, 





filled the boxes with as many votes as the exigencies demanded, and, 
leaving the results to be returned by reliable hands, they marched back 
again to their distant homes to celebrate the conquest and exult in the 
prospect of the establishment of slavery upon the soil so long conse- 
crated to freedom.’’ 

Instead of a free republican government in the Territory such as pop- 
ular sovereignty had promised there was then and thenceforth a hate- 
ful usurpation. This usurpation proceeded without delay and without 
compunction to disfranchise the people. Laws designed to reduce the 
white Free State settlers of the Territory toa condition of practica) 
slavery werepassed. All judges, sheriffs, justices, constables, and other 
county officers, including officers of elections, were appointed by the 
Legislature or by agents created by it. No person could vote without 
taking an oath to support the fugitive-slave law. Every member o/ 
succeeding Legislatures, every judgeof election, every voter, must swea; 
to his faithfulness on the test questions of slavery. Every officer in tly 
Territory, judicial, executive, or legislative, every attorney admitted to 
practice in the courts, every juryman weighing evidence on the rights 
of slaveholders, must attest his soundness in the interest of slavery an 
his readiness to indorse its most repugnant measures. 

To all this was added a reign of terror in which the life and proper: 
of FreeState men were rendered insecure. The Territory was traversed 
by armed bands of pro-slavery men from Missouri and other Southern 
States; indictments were found against the leading Free State men, ani 
such as did not flee the Territory were arrested and imprisoned. Tl, 
whole civil and military power of the United States Government was 
wielded under the direction of the pro-slavery leaders to the purpose 
of intimidating and driving from the Territory the Free State majorit) 
in order that the small minority of pro-slavery men might, backed by 
their non-resident allies, make of Kansas a slave State. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Free State majority did no; 
participate in the so-called election of October, 1856. But their absence 
stamped as convincingly as their presence could have done the usurp- 
ing character of the whole p i 

It was from such sources that the Lecompton constitution sprung— 
the creature of violence and fraud, of the most atrocious conspiracy 
against the rights of a free people which had ever been practiced upor 
the American continent. 

It was this constitution, conceived in fraud and brought forth in 
iquity, which the convention framing it had refused to submit to t 
people for their approval, which established and perpetuated sla) 
and which the people of the Territory at an election called for the pur- 
pose by the Territorial Legislature had voted down overwhelming!y, 
which Mr. Buchanan commended to Congress as the ‘‘ exercise of the 
right of self-government,’’ and under which he urged the admiss 
of Kansas into the Union—practically asking Congress to force Kan 
into the Union as a slave State. 

I have found it instructive to re-examine the Congressional history 0 
thattime, andmy memory was not at fault in telling me that those who 
led the fight in favor of forcing slavery upon an unwilling people ani 
in the effort to force Kansas into the Union against the all but unanimous 
vote of her people, were those who then represented the States of \is- 
souri and South Carolina in both Houses of Congress. 

The Senate of that day, giving swift heed to the request of Mr. Duch- 
anan, by the vote of every Democratic member except those of Doug 
las and three or four followers from the Northern States, voted to a 
mit Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. The House majority, 
less resolute in its determination to foree Kansas into the Union asa 
slave State, substituted for the bill of the Senate what came to be know» 
as the English bill, which submitted to the people of Kansas the que: 
tion of their desire to come into the Union under the Lecompton cou- 
stitution at an election to be held in the following August, and the Sen 
ate subsequently yielding the bill became a law. 

This was supposed to be a reasonably certain way of bringing Kans 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, on account of the 
evident desire of the people of Kansas to be admitted into the Union 
and the great inducements offered. The bill not only offered to the 
people of Kansas the greatest quantity of land for public purposes ¢\ 
offered to a new State in case they voted to come into the Union und! 
the Lecompton constitution—and in case of the vote being in the alli 
ative the President was authorized to proclaim the result, and ther 
upon, without further p ings of Kansas should at onc 
become a State of the Union—but in the event that the people shou!" 
reject the Lecompton constitution it was provided that the Ternto! 
should not be admitted until by a census, thereafter to be taken, t!«' 
should be shown to be a population equal to the ratio of represents!" 
required fora member of the House of Re tatives, in which eye! 
a convention to frame a new constitution might be called, &c. _ 

But the temptation was unavailing. Much as the people of Kans 
desired admission into the Union for the purpose of being rid of ‘' 
infamous and hateful persecutions of the Federal Government, t!'*) 
could not be coaxed or bribed to abate one jot or tittle of their deter 
mination to come in only under a Free State constitution, and one, ‘°” 
of their own framing, and so at the election ordered by the English )!! 
they buried the Lecompton constitution out of sight under an ove" 
w avalanche of their votes. Out of a total vote of over 15,10 
all but about 1,800 were cast against the constitution. 
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Then the census was taken, members of a constitutional convention | found in the tier of counties which bordered on Missouri now cover 


duly chosen, a constitution framed, which was in turn submitted to the 
people for their approval or rejection. A majority of more than two 
to one voted in its favor in the largest poll of votes ever cast in the Ter- 
ritory, and the constitution was transmitted for presentation to the 
first session of the Thirty-sixth Congress in December, 1859. In the 
following April an act passed the House by the votes of the Republic- 
ans and Douglas Democrats admitting Kansas under the new consti- 
tion, and on the 2lst day of the following January (1861) the Senate 
passed the bill with an amendment, the vote on the same being classified 
as in the House; and on the 29th day of thesame month President Buch- 
anan signed it, and Kansas was finally, after a great and bloody strug- 
gle, admitted into the Union as a free State. 

This struggle is significant to be recalled because of the historical 
parallel it furnishes to what is transpiring now. 

The last in a long line of Democratic Presidents, until the present, 
made indecent haste to urge, officially, that Kansas be forced into the 
Union under a constitution which established slavery on soil conse- 
crated to freedom, notwithstanding the people to be affected by it had 
overwhelmingly repudiated it. The representatives of the national 
Democracy of that time, led by the Senators and Members from Mis- 
souri and South Carolina, were the actors in this conspiracy against free 
soil and free States. Subsequently, when Kansas presented itself with 
afree constitution, the choice of its people, with more than the requisite 
population, the same Senators and Members, followed by all the Demo- 
cratic Representatives except the few who consorted with Mr. Douglas, 
resolutely and vindictively fought against her admission. 

Is not history repeating itself? Is there no significance in the fact 
that the fight against the admission of Dakota, a free State, is led in the 
Senate by the Senators representing the same States of the same politi- 
cal faith, the lineal successors of those who first tried to force Kansas as a 
slave State into the Union and later tried to keep her out as a free 
State? The fight against Dakota is under the same banner and under 
thesame leadership as was the fight against Kansas, and with thesame 
purpose to keep out of the Union a free Commonwealth. 

This is not only worthy of consideration as a historical parallel, but 
I present it as a part of the dispute I make to the position assumed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN]. He says the Demo- 
cratic party has always been favorable to the admission of new States, 
and I reply that the Democratic party has never favored the admission 
of new States unless such States were in political affiliation with that 
party. No other test except that of party affiliation has ever been ap- 
plied by the Democratic party, and it has consistently opposed the ad- 
mission of all States into the Union which were not in political accord 
with it. 

Are we on the threshold of a contention about the admission of new 
States which will be carried out of these halls and divide the Ameri- 
can people as they divided upon Kansas? The Kansas struggle foreshad- 
owed the greater one which followed for the preservation of the Union. 
It was in those days ‘‘ bleeding Kansas,’’ ‘‘ abolition Kansas,’’ abolition 
traitors, Yankees, higher-law men—any and all terms which expressed 
for the Free State settlers of Kansas contempt, and designed to cover 
them with obloquy, toshow their utter worthlessness and unfitness for 
self-government. The felicitous language of the Senator from Mis- 
souri enabled him to characterize the people of Dakota in something 
like Sthe same virulent fashion; and yet I appeal to facts within the 
knowledge of every Senator on this floor when I say that the Kansas 
of that early time was worthy of association with the States then or since 
composing the American Union. The Kansas of bitter contention, 
treated with indignity and contumely by the slave oligarchy and its 
servile tool, the Democratic party, became, in the language of Mr. 
Sumner, *‘ the ministering angel of the Republic.”’ 

Kansas came into the Union when the Union was breaking—seem- 
ingly beyond the hope of everagain recovering—as the States whose repre- 
sentatives in House and Senate had persecuted her and caused her fair 
face to be defiled with blood were leaving their places in the Union to 
join in a wieked and causeless rebellion. Itdid not seem an attractive 
place to get into—a Union assailed by nearly one-half its inhabit- 
ants—but the people of Kansas were notdismayed. Admission tothe 
national Union as a free State had been for all the weary years of their 
struggle the goal of their ambition, and they cheerfully came in, know- 
ing that the toil and blood by means of which their ambition had been 
wrought out would necessarily be followed by similar sacrifices to 
maintain thé Union, a place in which they had at last achieved. In 
that hour of supreme peril they never doubted that the principles of 
freedom for which they had contended and by the sign of which they 
had conquered would save the Republic, and so they not only will- 
ingly, joyfully cast their fortunes into the balance with what was left 
of the American Union of States and people, but having literally fought 
to get in, they fought under the flag of the Union to bring the seced- 
ing States back—fought outall that longstruggle, manfully giving tothe 
Sane the Union Army more men than there had ever been votes 

in more in tion to lation than any of the States 
which adhered to the Union. be - 

The one hundred thousand people in Kansas in 1861 have become one 
million and a half. The settlements of that day which were mainly 





nearly all the 80,000 square miles composing the State. The burden 
of the desert has been lifted. The industrious, energetic, and advent- 
urous people of Kansas stamped their feet upon the ground and there 
came forth not only fruits of the soil in abundance, but pleasant and 
comfortable dwellings, orchards, school-houses, churches, railroads, 
towns, cities, and all the appliances and blessings of a high state of civ- 
ilization, of a State free in fact as in name—one not ashamed to hold up 
its head alongside the oldest and proudest members of the Republic. 
They have nothing to be ashamed of by comparison with those who 
persecuted them in the days of their trial. ‘They do not boast of their 
ancestry; they have been too busy to gather up much in the shape of a 
pedigree, but the results of their labors—civilization, prosperity, liberty 
they will put against any lineage, however proud. Tour thousand miles 
of railroad, school-houses of the value of $7,000,000, a present annual 
expenditure for school purposes of nearly $3,000,000—these are no in- 
considerable results from the poverty of twenty-five years ago, but they 
are the result of ambitious, well-directed labor inspired by a determi- 
nation which has been appalled at no obstacles and shrunk from no dif- 
ficulty. 

No suppliants they of national bounty, no jealousy of other com- 
munities desirous of a place in the national Union. They know that 
the more props under the national arch the stronger it is; that the 
Union of States increases in strength as new and virile communities 
added to it; and when, as in the case of Dakota, there is embraced 

| within her limits the blood and brawn of all the races and conditions 
| of men whose association on the North American Continent has made 
| the greatest republic the world ever saw, they gladly welcome her. 
They are willing that two Senators representing Dakota shall sit on 
this floor. The added power to the Republic will more than make up 
for any loss of power to Kansas. Kansas says toall the Territories pos 
sessing the requisite population and struggling for that which she strug 
gled forand paid for with the price of her blood, *‘Come into the Union; 
we know you are equally virtuous with us, and we know th 
hopes and aspirations are as ours are, and we would clasp and bring to 
gether under the «gis of the Republic in the exercise of the precious 
right of self-government every American citizen who has an honest as- 
| piration for freedom and a determination to defend and perpetuate it.’’ 
| Perhaps, Mr. President, the voice of South Carolina and of Missouri is 


are 


ww your 


more entitled to weight than that of Kansas. ‘They are older States; 
they boast of their generations of able and distinguished public men, ot 


an ancestry that goes back to the earlier daysof the Republic. Iv 
not speak lightly of this, but Kansas shrinks from no comparison a 
present condition in all vital particulars. She asks no question about 
age, birth, or previous condition; all she asks is what the person coming 
within her borders proposes to do forthe future. If to bea good citizen, 
then he is weleome. And so Kansas espouses the cause of Dakota, 
perhaps a little stronger because she sees her contending with the same 
influences in the Senate, against the same leadership and the same fol- 
Jowing which she herself encountered twenty-five years ago. Inmany 
ways it is the same contention, and I hope destined to the same result. 

It isindeed significant that here, in the first days of the first Democratic 
administration which the country has had for twenty-five years, the 
forces in this Chamber are dividing precisely as and upon substantially 
the same questions that they divided upon at the close of the last Demo- 
cratic administration. The last step of 1861 is.the first step of 15x86. 
The Democratic party newly restored to power is beginning where it 
left off. History does thus repeat itself. It will be instructive to ob- 
serve hereafter how tar the parallel continues. 

The people will not be more considerate to-day of aconspiracy against 
the rights of Dakota than they were twenty-five years ago of the con- 
spiracy against Kansas. Now, as then, resistance within will cause the 
tide to rise higher without—and to use the words of Mr. Seward in an- 
other forum, ‘*‘ The people will pick strong matter of wrath out of the 
bloody finger-ends ot a successful conspiracy.’’ 


to 


Fitz-John Porter. 


SPEECH 


or 


WILLIAY 


OF 


HON. D. KELLEY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter— 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With sincere thanks to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan for the courtesy he hasdone me, Lavail myself of the fifteen minutes, 
not for the purpose of attempting to review the testimony elicited on 
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the trial that resulted in the conviction of General Fitz-John Porter, but 
to ask leave to submit a review of that testimony which was made by 
the Judge-Advocate-General, Hon. Joseph Holt, and was, through the 
War Department, submitted to President Lincoln, pending his consid- 
eration of the record and findings of the court, which conscientious con- 
sideration led him to cause the following order to be issued: 

Sentence: And the court does therefore sentence him, Maj. Gen. Fitz-John 


Porter, of the United States Volunteers, to be cashiered and to be forever disqual- 


ified from holding any oflice of trust or profit under the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Second, In compliance with the sixty-fifth of the rules and articles of war, 
the whole proceedings of the general court-martial in the foregoing case have 


been transmitted to the Secretary of War, and by him laid before the President 
of the United States. 


The following are the orders of the President: The foregoing proceedings, 
findings and sentence. in the foregoing case of Maj. Gen. Fitz-John Porter, are 
approved and confirmed ; and it is ordered thatthe said Fitz-John Porter be, and 
hereby is, cashiered and dismissed from the service of the United States asa 
major-general of volunteers, and as colonel and brevet-brigadier general in the 
regular service of the United States, and forever disqualified from holding any 
office of trust or profit under the Government of the United States. 

JANUARY 21, 1863. 

This order is signed by Abraham Lincoln, than whom, sir, I have high 
military authority for sayingan abler theoretic soldier never lived; than 
whom, sir, few abler lawyers have ever lived; than whom, sir, no more 
humane man ever breathed the breath of life. It was made, too, when 
the facts of the case were all fresh in his memory, for he had watched 
for nearly four days and nights the progress of the betrayal of the Army 
of Virginia by a great soldier—for such I believe Fitz-John Porter to 
be by training and natural gifts—the betrayal, I say, of that army by 
a great soldier, who, having forgotten country and patriotism, sunk 
himself to infamy by regarding military office and duty as a personal 
trust for the benefit of himself and his clique or coterie. I have just 
heard it maintained by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] 
that Fitz-John Porter was loyal to Pope. If he were loyal to Pope he 
did not know it. If he were loyal to Pope he shamefully belied him- 
self. On this point I appeal to the testimony of one who was known to 
and respected by all of us who were members of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress. 1 refer to the late William Blair Lord, who so long graced one 
of the seats at the desks of the reporters of this House, and whose mar- 
ital relations were so beautiful as to have made them noteworthy in the 
esteem of all who knew him and ‘‘the little woman,’’ as he fondly 
called the wife to whom for many years he had been supremely devoted. 

I appeal to Mr, Lord, with his memory enforced and refreshed by the 
fact that, shocked at hearing the man whom he worshiped, Fitz-John 
Porter, during his trial by the court-martial declare that he had not 
been loyal to Pope, had transmitted a statement of it to his wife, and 
now produced before the commission which re-examined the case his 
book containing a press-copy of his letter. With this book in hand he 
testified as follows: 

Q. Will you state substantially what that interview was,and what General 
Porter said? 

A. Lhad been directed by the judge-advocate of the court to proceed to the 
rooms of General Porter, and to look for some telegrams that had been intro- 
duced in evidence that day,and that had been misiaid in some way. While 


there looking over some papers General Porter made the remark: “ I was not 
loyal to Pope; there is no denying that.”’ 


Pope was his commanding general and represented the majesty of 
his Government; and therefore, even though he had blundered and had 
ordered Porter and his men, as the six hundred of Cardigan’s troop 
were ordered, with cannon to the right of them, cannon to the left of 
them, cannon in front of them, into hell, he should have plunged rather 
than have slunk from dangerous duty in the hour of battle. But let 
me read further from the testimony of Mr. Lord: 


Q. Do you recall anything else that he said in that connection? 

A. I can not say that I do,and I doubt that I should recall that now but for 
the peculiarity of the circumstances, and the fact that I made a record of it my- 
seifa few days afterward. Otherwise I think likely I should have forgotten it. 

Q. That was during the progress of the trial before a general court-martial? 

A. It was. 

The Presipent or THE Court. The decision is that the letter is admissible 
for the purpose stated by the counsel, namely, not to prove the fact, but to test 
the credibility of the witness. 

By the RECORDER: 

Q. You have stated in your cross-examination that the feelings which had 
actuated you you expressed at the time you wrote that letter to your wife. It 
was not called for by the counsel for the petitioner. I will call forit. Please 
let me know what you stated on the subject, if you have that letter here, 

(Witness produced a book.) Shall I read? 

Q. Just that part and no more. 


This is what he wrote te ‘‘ the little woman’’—his dear wife: 


I have been a little bothered about General Fitz-John Porter. I had to go to 
his room on Monday to get some papers that belonged to the court that he had 
had to copy. One of the reporters of the New York Times was along with me. 
While in the room, after some conversation, General Porter made the remark, 
* Well, 1 wasn't loyal to Pope; there is no denying that.”” Now, that is really 
the charge against him before the court-martial—that he did not do his duty as 
an officer before the enemy,and that he did not act rightly toward General 
Pope, his commanding officer. 


Yet gentlemen here say that Porter did not know he was disloyal— 
that he was in fact loyal; and the speech to which we have just listened 
seemed to me to come as near to the facts of the case, generally, as its 
author did in insisting upon it that Porter did not know his own feel- 
ings—his state of loyalty or disloyalty. 

Again, it was idle to appeal to Porter by motivesof patriotism. The 








appeal that would move him must be personal to himself and his friends, 
So long as he was under Pope’s command he wasslow, treacherous, and 
faise; but when, by his inaction, Pope had been driven within the de- 
fenses of Washington, and by McClellan’s superior rank became subject 
to his orders, his alacrity revived. But on this point he required as- 


surances from headquarters. I will therefore close my remarks by read- 


ing a brief note from Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan, first asking leave 
to print an official paper which I have not time to read—the review of 


the evidence by Judge-Advocate-General Holt. 


War DEPARTMENT, September 1, 1862—5.30 p. m. 
Task you— 
For your country’s sake? By the sense of military duty that was 
instilled into you by the Government in your boyhood when it was 
educating you for military life? By your love of country? Oh, no! 


General McClellan knew his correspondent too well for that. 


I ask you for my sake, that of the country, and ofihe old Army ofthe Potoma 


that you and all friends will lend the fullest and most cordial co-operation to 
General Pope in all the operations now going on— 


Which were then chiefly the gathering of his hungry, bleeding, dis- 


heartened troops within the defenses of Washington, and so bringing 
them under the command of the writer of this letter. 


The distresses of our country, the honor of our arms are at stake— 


They had not been, it seems, during the four days preceding this. | 


had thought they had, but I have learned this afternoon and from the 
general discussion on the other side that there was nothing going on 
during those days that required Major-General Porter to bring his 
troops into action. 


The distresses of our country,the honor of our arms are at stake, and all de. 


pends now upon the cheerful co-operation ofall in the field. This week is the 
crisis of our fate. Say the same thing to all my friends in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and that the lact request I have to make of them is that for their coun- 
try’s sake they will extend to General Pope— 


Now out of command by having been driven back within McClellan's 


lines— 


the same support they ever have to me. 
Mr. BRAGG. Certainly thegentleman would not intentionally make 


a misstatement. 


Mr. KELLEY. No. 

Mr. BRAGG. General Pope was not then within the lines of Wash- 
ington; he had not yet been driven back, and that dispatch was an- 
swered from the field. 

Mr. KELLEY. He was falling back, and his troops were coming 
within the lines of the defenses of Washington. 

Iam in charge of the defenses of Washington— 


Now he gives his pretty boy assurances that no harm shall come to 


him— 


I am in charge of the defenses of Washington. I am doingall Ican to render 
your retreat safe, should that become necessary. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I fear that my interjections have prevented gen- 
tlemen from fully appreciating the rhetoric in which the self-absorbing 
patriotism of this dispatch isclothed. I will therefore repeat it in u.- 
broken continuity. It is as follows: 


I ask you for my sake, that of the country, and of the old Army of the Poto 
mac that you and all friends will lend the fullest and most cordial co-operation 
to Guneant Pope in all the operations now going on. The distresses of our 
country, the honor of our arms, are at stake, and all depends now upon the 
cheerful co-operation of all in the field. ‘This week is the crisis of our fate. Su 
the same thing to all my friends in the Army of the Potomac, and that the list 
request I have to make of them is that for their country’s sake they will extend 
to General Pope the same support they ever have to me. I am in charge of tle 
defenses of Washington. I am doing all I can torender your retreat sate should 


that become necessary. 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General, Commanding. 
Major-General PorTER, Centreville, 


Commanding Fifth Corps. 

Mr. BRAGG. Now, will the gentleman read Porter’s response to that 
dispatch? 

Mr. KELLEY. It is not in my possession. How painful a contrast 
to Porter’s conduct while under Pope’s command is presented by Des 
saix at Marengo and that of Richepanse at Hohenlinden. Dessaix, with 
his cavalry, was 15 miles from what proved to be the field of battle 
and marching from it when his ear caught a dull thud, which, with 
his experience, he thought might be the roar of distant cannon. L's 
tening a moment, he became convinced, and though his orders would 
have protected him in leaving the battle farther in his rear he changed 
front and, with the utmost speed his cavalry could attain, reached the 
field, and hurling his cavalry upon the enemy’s rear at the cost o! ls 
life converted defeat into victory and added one of its most splendid 
glories, that of Marengo, to the story of the great Napoleon. The co! 
duct of Richepanse was, if possible, in even more striking contrast © 
that of Porter, for in disregard of orders that would have kept him ott 
of the battle, with sword in hand, amidst his grenadiers, he penetrated 
into the forest, sustained a violent discharge of grape-shot, and falling 
on the Austrian reer in the defile accomplished a complete rout 0! - 
Austrian army, which lost 20,000 men, with nearly all its artillery 4™ 
baggage. But we need not go to the story of foreign wars for brilliant 
illustrations of the truth that soldierly instinct and military train! 
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unite in leading asoldier to participation on a field in which his fellow- 
soldiers are maintaining an unequal fight. Recall the story of Porter’s 
inaction from the day that he learned, at or near Acquia Creek, that 
Pope, not McClellan, was now to command him until he was assured 
that he was again to pass under McClellan’s command, and imagine, if 
you can, Phil. Sheridan or Hancock, or any other soldier whom you 
and Iand all of us are ready to honor, living safely as he did through the 
27th, 2th, and 29th of August, 1862. Such conduct on the part of such 
a soldier is inconceivable. And that Porter, after arraignment and a 
fair and protracted trial for his misconduct, should at the end of nearly 
a quarter of a century appeal to the country to obliterate the finding 
against him which Abraham Lincoln, despite his boundless humanity, 
was constrained to approve, and to restore him to the Army, will be re- 
garded by future historians as one of the marvels of these times. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. KELLEY. I renew my request for consent to incorporate Judge 
Holt’s review of the testimony with my remarks. 

Mr. BRAGG. And I object. 


Friday, February 19. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with entire respect to the House and 
all its members, I renew my request to incorporate in my remarks on 
the bill disposed of yesterday for the relief of Fitz-John Porter the 
review of the testimony which I originally proposed to substitute for a 
review of my own. I ask leave to print it in connection with my re- 
marks, which in their incomplete condition I still withhold. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] 
asks unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks on the bill for 
the relief of Fitz-John Porter a review of the testimony by Judge- 
Advocate-General Holt. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, the war being over, the tide of battle 
having moved away, I am in favor of general amnesty; and, therefore, 
Tam entirely willing that the gentleman should print all he desires. 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection, the leave requested by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be granted. 


REVIEW OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE. 
JuDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’s Orrick, January 19, 1863. 


Str: In compliance with your written instructions, under date of the 13th in- 
stant, ‘to revise the proceedings of the court-martial in the case of Maj. Gen. 
Fitz-John Porter, and to report fully upon any legal questions that may have 
arisen in them, and upon the bearing of the testimony in reference to the charges 
and specifications exhibited against the accused, and upon which he was tried,”’ 
I have the honor to submit the following report: 

As the animus of the accused toward his commanding general, in pursuing the 
line of conduct alleged against him, must largely affect the question of his crim- 
inality, and may furnish a safe and reliable light for your guidanve in determin- 
ing points otherwise left doubtful by the evidence, it is proprr tat it should, if 
possible, be ascertained before entering at large upon the review of the case 
which you have instructed me to make. 

General Porter, with his command, belonged to the Army of the Potomac, 
which had closed its disastrous campaign on the Peninsula just before the mo- 
ment at which the narrative of the events set forth in the record before you is 


taken the witnesses who have deposed. General McClellan and Assistant 
Secreta’ War Tucker state that he displayed great energy and zeal in de- 
barking his troops and hastening their departure for Acquia Creek. The former, 


however, adds that it was not then known to the accused that he was to be 
placed under the immediate command of General Pope, the question of the com- 
mand not having at that time been decided. It should likewise be borne in 
mind that thetransfer of the Army of the Potomac, once begun, wasa movement 
of extreme peril, and that extraordinary efforts on the part of all engaged in it 
were prompted, not only by those high considerations of patriotism which must 
be sup to have been present, but also by the equally urgent instincts of self- 
preservation, The order of General Halleck, directing the junction of the com- 
mand of the accused with that of General Pope, seems to have reached him at 
Acquia Creek. From this he proceeded, in obedience tothe order, to effect the 
junction, and at that time,as we learn from General Burnside, he lacked confi- 
dence in General Pope, and shared the distrust alleged by the witness to have 
been entertained by many officers of his capacity to conduct the campaign in 
which the Army of Virginia wa3 then engaged. He reported to General Pope 
by note on the 26th, and in person on the morning of the 27th of August, 1462, 
at Warrenton Junction. In the brief conference which ensued between them 
in the forenoon of that og he must have acquired all the information he then 
possessed as to the plan of the campaign and as to the disposition of the forces 
of the contending armies. After this conference, at 4 o’clock p.m. of that day, 
he sent to General Burnside the dispatch first referred to in the testimon; tn 
that dispatch, interspersed amid various items of military intelligence, are found 
the following expressions: 

“We are working now to get behind Bull Run, and I presume will be there in 
a few days, if strategy don’t use us up. The strategy is magnificent and tactics 
in the inverse proportion.” ‘I was informed to-day, by the best authority, that 
in opposition to General Pope’s views this army was pushed out to save the 
Army of the Potomac—an army that could take care of itself." Most of this is 
private, but if you can get me away do so.” In another dispatch to the same 
officer on the 27th of August he says: * Please hasten back the wagons I sent 
down, and inform McClellan, that I may know that I am doing rig):t.””. Again, 
at 2 p.m, of the 28th, he dispatches: * All that talk about bagging Jackson, &c., 
was bosh.” “That enormous gap, Manassas, was left open, and the enemy 
jun\ped through; and the story of McDowell having cut off Longstreet has no 
fou.dation.”” “‘The enemy destroyed an immense amount of property at Ma- 
nassss—ears and supplies. I expect the next thing wiil be a raid on our rear by 
Longstreet, who was cut off.’ Another dispatch to the same, dated Bristoe, Au- 
~ #5, 1862, 9.30a. m., and introduced by the acensed, concludes as follows: “I 

ope ior the best. My lucky star is always up about my birthday, the 3lst, and 
I hope McClellan’s is up also. You will hear of us soon by way of Alexandria.” 
To the same officer, from Bristoe, 6a. m., 29th, he telegraplis: ‘‘Heintzelman and 
Reno are at Centreville, where they marched yesterday. Pope went to Centre- 


ville with the last two asa body guard, at the time not knowing where was the 


ea when Sigel was fighting within 8 miles of him and in sicht. 
ment 


Com- 
unnecessary. I hope Mc’s at work, and we will soon get ordered outof 


It would seem, from proper statements of the enemy, that he was wander- 
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| ing around loose 


but Texpect they know what they 
than any one here or anywhere knows 

rhe precise import of these remarkable words, in their connection, can not he 
mistaken, nor can it fail to be observed how harshly they jar upon the proprieties 
of military life. It may be safely affirmed that they express, on the part of the 
accused, an intense scorn and contempt for the ry and movements of the 
Army of Virginia, a weariness and disgust for his association with it, added to a 
bitter fling at his commanding general, as found in the extraordinary declara- 
tion that he had taken two divisions of his army as uard *’ to Centre- 
ville. g by the accused not to Gen- 
eral Pope, but to General McClellan as his guide, and a reliance upon his exer 
tions and influence 


are doing, which is more 


strat 


a “* body 
The words, as quoted, disclose also a lookir 


to relieve him from his connection with the Army of Vir- 





ginia,and an expectation, if not a hope, that they would all soon arrive at Alex- 
andria. This,it is true, would involve the discomtiture of that army, but it 
wouldalsoinvolvethe discredit of its commander, and would restore the accused 
to his former position under General MeClellan., Such must have been the an 


ticipation, and such certainly was the result 

In explanation of these dispatches, and with a view to relieve the mind of the 
impression they tend to make, it was alleged in the defense, and was proved by 
General Burnside, that they were officialin their character, and that the accused 
had been requested to furnish him information in reference to current military 
events occurring in connection with the army with which he was serving. So 
far as the purpose for which they were offered by the Government is concerned, 
it is wholly immaterial under whose promptings or for what end they were writ- 
ten. Ifthe wordsmake it manifest that the accused entertained feelings of con- 
tempt and hostility toward the Army of Virginiaand its commander, it matters 
not whether they were spoken in a private and confidential or in an official 
communication. The fact, however, that such words are found in a grave and 
formal official correspondence must serve to show how strong these feelings 
were, and how difficult it was to repress their utterance. 

In reply to what must be regarded as the prevailing sentiment of the lan- 
guage quoted, there was read in the defense a dispatch from the accused to Gen- 
eral McClelan—which was not sent—dated September 2, 1862. It is full of fer- 
vent patriotism, and of professions of devotion to his duty in connection with 
the Army of Virginia and its commander. The court undoubtedly gave to this 
paper the consideration it deserved, Unhappily, it came toolate. The Army 
of Virginia had suifered, in the way of disaster, all that the enemy and the inae- 
tior of the accused could inflict upon it; and at the very moment this dispatch 
Was written the field forthe * cordia! co-operation and constant support”? which 
it promised was being swept away by the order issued that morning for the 
Army of Virginia to fall back withinthe intrenchments of Washington, and, of 
course, under the command of General McClellan 

rhe testimony furnishes yet other indications of the animus of the accused, 
General Pope was warned by General Roberts and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
and by others, that the accused ‘would fail him.”’ In his frank and unsuspect- 
ing nature he seems to have flung the imputation from him, He had not then 
the light which the pages of the record before you now furnish, When, after- 
ward, on his arrival at Washington, he was informed of the dispatches sent by 
the accused to General Burnside, his mind appears to have been very ditferently 
impressed. 

In the afternoon of the 28th of August General Roberts became satisfied that 
the accused was not doing his duty in good faith to General Pope. He arrived 
at this conclusion as well from his alleged disobedience of the orderto marehat 
la. m, of that morning, as from the declaration of General Kearny. General 
Roberts had previously held the accused in high estimation, and when mention- 
ing this to General Kearny the latter said that ‘he (General Roberts) did not 
know him,and that he would fail General Pope.”’ 

Lieut, Col. Thomas C. H. Smith, an aide-de-camp on the staff of General Pope, 
called on the accused in the afternoon of the 28th of August. He had not heard 
of his disobedience of any orders, and had, like General Roberts, the most favor- 
able opinion of his character and conduct as an officer; yet, such was the im- 
pression made upon him by his manner and conversation, that, at the close of 
their interview, he left him fully satisfied that he would fail General Pope, and 
would withhold from him his supportin the then pending operations of the Army 
of Virginia. Soon thereafter he arrived at the headquarters of General Pope, 
and said to him that he had just seen General Porter on his way there, and that 
he would fail him, and added; “ So certainam I that Fitz-John Porter isatraitor, 
that I would shoot him to-night, so far as any crime before God is concerned, if 
the law would allow me to do it.””. The impression thus expressed he still re- 
tains,and reiterated in his testimony. This evidence isof a most striking char- 
acter,and should be closely examined with a view to the ascertainment of the 
weight to which the opinion of the witness is entitled. It has been stigmatized 
in the defense of the accused as * ravings,” and as “ wild fantasies,’ which * en- 
cumber the record”’ as * rubbish.’’ Suchepithets were not warranted either by 
the language or manner of the witness. While expressing himself thus forci- 
bly, it was evident that he was a man of fine intelligence, and equally evident 
that his conscientiousness rendered him careful and guarded in his statements. 
Certainly the particular impression referred to was deposed to with a depth and 
solemnity of conviction rarely paralleled in judicial proceedings. Under the 
pressure of the severe cross-examination to which he was subjected, he endeay- 
ored to lay bare the foundations on which his belief of the accused’s meditated 
treachery rested. The task, however, was a diflicult one, and he may not have 
been entirely successful. In reference to a large quantity of ammunition ordered 
by and forwarded to the accused, but which had not been received, he mani- 
fested utter indifference, stating that “it was going where it belonged; that it 
was on the road to Alexandria, where we are all going ’’—a favorite thought, as 
appears from his dispatches, His manner was sneering throughout, whenever 
allusion was made to matters connected with General Pope; and “ his look was 
that of a man having a crime on his mind.” It was physically impossible for 
the witness to reproduce the manner, the tone of voice, and the expression of 
the eye, and the play of the features, which may have so much influenced his 
judgment; yet these often afford a language more to be relied on than that of 
the lips. He could not hold up before the court, for itsinspection and apprecia- 
tion, the sneer of which he spoke; and yet we know that a sneer is as palpable 
to the mental as a smile is tothe natural vision, Itisa life-long experience that 
souis read each other, and that there are intercommunings of spirits, through 
instrumentalities which, while defying all human analysis, nevertheless com- 
pletely commund the homage of human faith, Great crimes, too, like great vir- 
tues, often reveal themselves to close observers of character and conduct as un- 
mistakably as a flower garden announces its presence by the odors it breathes 
upon the air. The witness may have misconceived this ‘‘ look,’ but from the 
calamities likely to follow such an act of treachery, if indeed it was then con- 
templated, it must be admitted as altogether probable that the shadow of such 
a crime struggling into being would have made itself manifest. In view of the 
fearful perils which then menaced the Army of Virginia, to which they owed a 
common duty, is it not passing strange that during this interview the accused 
uttered not to the witness one word of kindness or cordiality, of encouragement 
or determination in reference to the sanguinary conflict in which the morrow 
was to involve them with a common enemy? 

With this exhibition of the disposition of the accused toward the service in 
which he was engaged, I will proceed to review, as briefly as possible, the testi- 
mony in its bearing @pon the charges and specifications of the record, 

The order of General Pope, set forth in the tirst specification of the first charge, 
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directed the accused, then at Warrenton Junction, to start at 1 o’clock on the 


morning of the 28th of August,and to march with his whole corps so as to be 
at Bristoe Station, distant 9 miles,at daylight. It recited that General Hooker 
had *‘ had a very severe action with the enemy, with a loss of about three hun- 


dred killed and wounded; " that the enemy were retiring along the railroad, 
and that it was necessary to drive them from Manassas and clear the country 
between that place and Gainesville. The urgency of the necessity under which 
the order was issued was further expressed in these words: “It is necessary, on 
all accounts, that you should be here (Bristoe Station) by daylight. I send an 
officer with this dispatch, who will conduct you to this place.”’ The order was 
delivered by the officer referred to (Capt. Drake De Kay) at between half past 
9 and 10 o'clock of the evening of the 27th. On delivering it he stated to the ac- 
cused: ** The last thing General Pope said to me, on leaving Bristoe Station was, 
that I should remain with General Porter and guide the column to Bristoe Sta- 
tion, leaving at 1 o'clock, and that General Pope expected him certainly to be 
there by daylight.”” General Hooker's command was out of ammunition, and 
anattack from the combined forces of Jackson and Ewell was expected early on 
the morning of the 28th, and hence the urgency with which this prompt and 
vigorous movement was pressed upon the accused. The order was not obeyed. 

The march, according to several of the witnesses, did not begin until daylight. 
Captain De Kay, who acted as guide, and moved at the head of the column, states 
that he was waked up just at dawn, and that he breakfasted before the march 
began. Captain Monteith, called by the accused, when asked if, in point of fact, 
the march commenced before daylight, replied: ‘* I think it was about dawn of 
day.’’ General Sykes, also a witness of the accused, deposed that his division 
led on that morning; that he generally allowed from one anda half to two hours 
between reveille and the advance; that on the morning of the 28th the reveille 
was beaten from a quarter to half past 2 o'clock, and that the advance was 
sounded as soon as they could distinguish the road—thereby evidently refer- 
ring to the dawn of day. General Pope having been asked whether, on the 
receipt of certain messages from the accused, the latter was on his march in 
obedience to the order of the 27th of August, answered: 

“IT do notknow that he was. On thecontrary, froma note I had received from 
him. I did not understand that he would march until daylight in the morning.” 

While the weight of the testimony is to the effect that the troops did not move 
forward until daylight, none of the witnesses represent them as having done so 
earlier than 3 o'clock, and the arrival at Bristoe Station took place, not at day- 
light, as directed by the order, but at twenty minutes past 10 of the forenoon of 
the 28th. If our Army—alarge part of it without ammunition—had not, in the 
meanwhile, been fallen upon and beaten, it was not because of any exertions 
made by the accused to prevent such a catastrophe, butsimply because the enemy 
had not thought proper to make the anticipated attack. 

The violation of this peremptory order is sought to be excused, or rather fully 
justified by the accused on three grounds: First, the fatigue of his troops; sec- 
ond, the darkness of the night; third, the obstructions on the road growing out 
of breaks and difficult places in it, and the presence of wagon trains in motion. 

A part of the troops had marched on the 27th from 17 to 19 miles—the remain- 
der not so far. The command of General Sykes had marched but from 12 to 14 
miles, A portion of them did not arrive at their encampment at Warrenton 
Junction until about sundown—half past 6 o’clock ; the others arrived earlier— 
some of the: as early as 10 o’clock in the morning. The generals who advised 
and participated in the determination not to move at 1 o'clock deposed that 
their troops were very much exhausted, Had the order been obeyed, the troops 
reaching their encampment earliest would have had fifteen hours, while those 
arriving latest would have had six hours and a half for rest. Would not this 
have been sufficient to prepare them fora march of only 9 miles? Had they 
reached Bristoe Station at daylight, the march for none of them would have ex- 
ceeded 28 miles in twenty-four hours, while for a large part of the command it 
would have been less. Does not the military history of the world show that in 
great emergencies such forced marches often occur, and that soldiers are fully 
capable of enduring them? 

The early part of the night was starlit, and not unusually dark. At about 11 
o'clock the sky became overcast, and the night grew very, or as some of the 
witnesses express it, ‘extremely dark,” and socontinued until morning. Itwas 
a darkness, however, not complicated with cold, or rain, or storm. Itis a no- 
ticeable fact, also, that the determination not to move at 1 o'clock, in obedience 
to the order, was not oceasioned by this extreme darkness, but had been taken 
before Captain De Kay lay down, which was at 11 o'clock. 

The first answer to the position taken in the defense, that in consequence of 
this darkness it was impossible to obey the order, is found in the testimony of 
Captain Duryea, who deposes that on the night of the 27th of August he ——an be 
with his command from Warrenton, and did not halt until about midnight, and 
that “ he did not experience any unusual difficulties growing out of the night.” 
Maj. F. 8. Barstow was also on the march that night until 9 o’clock and was u 
the following morning before daylight, and says: “I have no vivid recollection 
of that night beyond other nights. It seemed to me to be very much like other 
nights on which we moved.” He adds that no difficulty was experienced in 
marching the troops up to the hour at which they encam . Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Myers, who, as chief quartermaster to General McDowell, had charge of 
the trains ing over this road on the night of the 27th, states that he was up 
nearly all that night. He was asked the following question: 

“Question. In view of the condition of the road, as you have described it, and 
also the character of the night, was or was not the movement of troops along 
that road practicable that night?” 

He replied : 

‘I do not know of anything to hinder troops marching along the railroad 
there. There wasa road running each side of the railroad. I should think it 
would have been easy for troops to move along there, although I may be mis- 
taken in that.” 

General Reynolds, called by the accused, and who entertained a very strong 
estimate of the embarrassments in the way of the march of troops on the night 
of the 27th over the road to Bristoe Station, admitted, on cross-examination 
that, dark as was the night, troops could have marched provided they had had 
a road and a guide to conduct them—both of which the command of General 
Porter had. General Heintzelman testifies that it was not impossible for troo 
to have marched over that road on the night of the 27th, but that there would 
have been a great many stragglers, of which, he said, there are_more or less on 
all night marches. He describes the road as narrow, but “in tolerable good 
condition,” 

Gencral Pope was asked this question : 

“Question. If there were any obstacles in the way of such a march as your 
order contemplated, either growing out of the night or the character of the road, 
will you please statethem?” 

He answered : 

‘There was no difficulty in marching, so far as the night was concerned. I 
have several times made marches with a r force than General Porter had, 
during the night. There was some obstruction on the road, in a wagon train 
that was stretched along the road, marching toward the Manassas Junction, in 
rear of Hooker's division, not sufficient, in my judgment, to have dela , for 
any considerable length of time, the passage of artillery. But even the 
roads been entirely blooked up, the railroad track was yao a along that track 

tfy. 


had passed the larger portion of General Hooker's in There was no ob- 
struction to the advance of infantry.” 





There were a very few breaksin the road, but its general condition is s} 
to have been good. General Pope made the following statement on this ; 

“Along the road between Warrenton Junction to Kettle Run, which is 
haps, 3 miles west from Bristoe Station, the track had been torn up in pla 
but during the day of the 27th of August I directed Captain Merrill, of th 
gineers, with a considerable force, to repair the track up to the bridge over | 
tle Run, which had been burned. He reported to me on the night of th 
that he had done so; sothat from Warrenton Junction tothe bridge over kK 
Run there was no obstruction on the railroad of any description. The bri 
Kettle Run had been burned, buta hundred yards above the bridge th: 
crossed the creek by a ford. And from there toward Bristoe Station the 
of the country, in fact nearly the whole of it, was open country; thatis, as 
member thecountry, riding along on the afternoon of the 27th of August 

General Roberts, who passed from Warrenton Junction to Bristoe Stat 
the 27th, says: “The condition of the road was good generally; ”’ andin a: 
part of his testimony General Pope used this language: ‘‘ The road was in 
condition everywhere. At most places it was a double road on each side 
railroad track. Iam not sure it was a double road all the way; a part « 
way I know it was.” Captain De Kay states that “the road was good 
Lieutenant Brooks, who was well acquainted with it, that it was “ very 
Lieutenant-Colonel Myers was asked : 

“Question. What was the condition of the road between Warrenton Jun 
and Bristoe Station at that time (27th), so far as regards the passage of wa 
artillery, &c.?”’ 

“Answer. It was in excellent condition at that time.” 

The chief obstructions upon the road, however, and those most elabo 
presented by the evidence and argument of the accused, were wagon tra 
Captain De Kay thinks that, had the march begun at 1 o’clock, the greater | 
of these wagons would probably have been in camp, and would thus have ! 
avoided. A part of them are shown to have been on the road throughout | 
night, and between 2and 3 o’clock Colonel Cleary found them so jammed as 
constitute a serious obstruction for some 3 miles. But even here the raily 
track was alongside of the road, and could easily have been used by tlic 
fantry. For the first3 miles from Warrenton Junction it was in proof tha: 
road was wholly unobstructed. 

Captain Fifield, a witness of the accused, deposed that with one hundred m 
he could have prevented the jam of the wagons, and that with one hundred a 
fifty he could have kept the road entirely clear. Why did not the accused (| 
this force, and at once remove the obstacles which are now relied on to ¢ 
him for this alleged disobedience of orders? The testimony leaves no do 
but that he could have done so, and that every wagon might thus have |x. 
taken out of the way of his troops by 1 o’clock. The subject does not app: 
have been discussed, or even thought of. Itis true that at 12 o’clock on 
night of 27th Lieutenant Brinton came from Catlett’s Station to Warr 
Junction, and on having an interview with the accused, he spoke to him of | 
wagons on the road; whereupon accused directed him on his return to 
the road cleared. On his arrival at Catlett's Station he told the adjutant 
send out some men to get these wagons out of the way.”’ He does not 
that the direction he gave was complied with. This was at 1 o'clock, th« 
at which the troops should have been in motion. All the circumstances 
rounding this direction on the part of the accused leave the impression t): 
could not have anticipated from it the removal of the obstacles in his wa, 
was accidental, and was without vigor or precision, and given at an hour 
showed the subject had not been with him one of any solicitude. It is obser 
able, also, that even this feeble and inefficient provision looked to clearing | 
road, not for a march at 1 o’clock (for all thought of that had been aband: 
but at daylight, or, at earliest, at 3 o’clock. 

On the consultation which took place between the accused and his ge: 
when the order was received, the opinion was expressed by the latter (and 
has been repeated in their testimony), that nothing would be gained in the \ 
of time by starting at 1 o'clock, instead of a later hour—say 3 or 4. As start 
at 3 would require a night march of one hour, and starting at 1 a night ma: 
of three hours, this opinion imports a declaration that the troops could n 
no further in three than they could in one hour, the darkness for the whole | 
riod of time being the same. If the opinion referred to a starting at day)ig 
then it carries with it the assumption that during the three hour m 1 to 4 
o’clock, the troops would have been unable to make any progres#w ver,a 
this notwithstanding the 3 first miles of the road from their €ncampn 
shown to have been entirely unobstructed. Surely these opinions have not 
well considered. 

There are certain other facts disclosed in the testimony which go far t . 
cate a settled purpose on the part of the accused to disregard this order of |i 
commanding general. It was couched in terms as strong as a military n 
could employ in addressing a subordinate; and yet its urgent language was 
commented upon, and does not seem to have attracted any attention, as ap) 
from the conversation that ensued between the accused and his genera|s 
its receipt. The accused, as we learn from Captain De Kay, handed it to o: 
his generals present, saying, ‘There is something for you to sleep on” 
something that you are to prepare to execute—not something which announces 
that the army with which we are connected is threatened by great perils, 
we must make extraordinary efforts to meet, but “‘something for you to 
on.” The whole tone of that conversation was to the last degree saddeni: 
discouraging for those who believe that in the prosecution of this war 
vigor is much wisdom. 

Again: General Griffin, called by the accused, testified that after | 
marched about a mile with his brigade, he came to a halt, and remaine:| | 
until two hours after daylight; and the remainderof the forcesno doubt (id 
same. This explains why the arrival at Bristoe Station was not until tw: 
minutes past 10. No reason that deserves a moment’s consideration is ¢\' 
for this long delay. It is true that General Griffin says: ** I know the artillcr 
which followed the brigade—that is, a carriage or two of the artillery whic) 
lowed the brigade—got stuck in the mud or in a little creek, and had trou)! 
getting out,” When more closely questioned as to the cause of the halt, 
said: “I halted because I found, when I got to the point where I did halt, (0s 
I had only a portion of my brigade with me. In the darkness, by some acc 
or other, we had become separated, and I halted to get my brigade toge! 
And the artillery, I presume, is what detained us there until we started : 
That is my impression. Ido not know that positively. General More!! wis 
command of the division.” This may explain the halt, but not the delay | 
the late hour mentioned. It was in summer, and-a season of drought, °- 
pears from the clouds of dust which are continually brought to our notice!) 
testimony; and we can not be misled as to the amount of obstacle the iu" 
such a stream, at such a season, would offer to the onward march of soldi r= 
termined to do their duty. ; 

Again: When the forces were in motion there was no haste or vigor disp!" 
Captain De Kay says “the march was at the rate at which troops would 0’ 
if there was no necessity for a rapid movement;" and, he adds, ‘they coll" 
have moved fasterthan they did.” General Pope deposed: **I sent back seve™' 
officers to try and see General Porter, and request him to hurry up and repo" 
to me where his troops were, as I was very apprehensive that after day 59” 
dawned we should have an attack upon us from the enemy. I think they ®" 
returned. The report made to me was that General Perter was coming “10's 
very slowly, and was pushing the wagons out of the road.” 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Whatever may be thought of the difficulties in the way of the night march re- | 


quired by this order, it was the manifest duty of the accused to make a sincere 
and determined endeavor to overcome them. If, after having promptly and 
vigorously made this effort, and started as ordered, he had failed to arrive at 
Bristoe Station at daylight, either from the exhaustion of his troops, the dark- 
ness of the night, or the character of the road,the responsibility of the failure 
would not have been charged upon him. The contemptuous and unfriendly 
feelings disclosed in the dispatch to General Burnside—which was written but 
about five hours and a half before this order was received —will probably furnish 
a more satisfactory solution of the question why this effort was not made than 
can be found in the nature of the obstacles themselves. 

Nor is it believed that the conduct of the accused finds any shelter in the Na- 
poleonic maxim quoted in the argument for the defense. ‘The discretion it al- 
lows toa subordinate, separated from his superior officer, is understood to relate 
to the means, and not the endofan order. When the accused determined that, 
instead of starting at 1 o’clock, he would start at 3 or 4, he did not resolve that 
he would arrive at Bristoe Station by daylight in a different manner from that 
indicated by his commanding general, but that he would not arrive there by 
daylight atall. In regard to this—the end of the order—he had no discretion, 

The order set forth in the second specification to first charge was addressed 
to Generais McDowell and Porter, jointly, and a copy, or, rather, duplicate, of it 
was delivered to each of them, it may be inferred from all the evidence on the 
point, at about 10 o’clock in the morning of the 29th of August. Previously to 
this they had met with their forces, and, under the sixty-sccond article of war, 
General McDowell had assumed the command. The order directed them to 
move with their joint command towards Gainesville until they should effect a 
communication with the forces of Heintzelman, Sigel, and Reno, and then to 
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Smith, who was in the front at the time of the artillery 
alleges that he and the troops of his command then fell back, under 


ther proved by Col. B. F 
firing, and 














orders, to within a mile or two of Manassas, where they passed the night, hav- 
ing arrived there in the afternoon. It is yet further shown by General Griffin, 
examined by the accused, who says his brigade retreated from a mile anda half 
| to two miles rhis retrograde movement might have been excused had it been 
made in good faith for the purpose of reachin Bull Run that night; but no 
such purpose was entertained, nor has it b insisted that it was, either by the 
| testimony orthe argument. General McDowse suys t i ised might have 
attacked the enemy and would have \ i e t fo vlling back on 
Bull Run, Indeed, as appears from tl map whan atta “ i have been 
an advance in the direction of Bull Run, li rht hav | justification, 
too, for this step, had it been taken lac clio ut sense of the 
order, “considerable advantages’’ were to be gained by ts terms. 
No such position, however, could be s ess! y taken in the d nse, The 
only ‘“‘advantages’’ which the retreat promised were the pers tw of the 
accused and staif, and the exemption of his troops from any participation in the 
sanguinary battle then being fought immediately to his right. Surely 1 ad- 
Vantages as the se, purchased, as they were, at the imminent hazard of the 1wril- 
fice of the whole army, were not those contemplated by the order. The ad- 


halt, taking care to occupy such a position that they could reach Bull Run that | 


night or by the morning of the following days The order contained these 
further words: “If any considerable advantages are to be gained by departing 
from this order, it will not be strictly carried out.”’ At the time this order 
reached Generals McDowell and Porterthey were on the road between Manassas 
Junction and Bethlehem church, and were proceeding in the direction of Gaines- 
ville, asthe ordercontemplated. The order being issued to them jointly showed 
that it was the purpose of General Pope that they should act independently of 
each other, and each in direct subordination to himself; and he testified that 
such was his intention. Under these circumstances, it may be well questioned 
whether, under the sixty-second article of war, General McDowell could con- 
tinue the command which he had assumed over their joint forces. That article 
excludes the idea of the presence of an officer superior in rank to those com- 
manding the different corps of which it speaks. In this case General Pope was 
absent but a few miles—was in fact occupying the same field of military opera- 
tions with Generals McDowel and Porter, and claimed to decide the question 
which it certainly belonged to him to determine) that these generals were so 
—— his presence that he might commandthem directly, and not through each 
other. 

Their forces continued their march—those of the accused being in the ad- 
vance—until the front of his column had reached some three miles beyond 
Bethlehem church, and until a small part of General McDowell’s command had 
passed that point. General McDowell then rode forward tothe head of the col- 
umn of the accused, where an interview and conference took place between 
them, to which reference is frequently made in the testimony. They discussed 
the joint order, and General McDowell determined, for himself, that there were 
“ considerable advantages to be gained by departing from it,” and by moving 
with his forces along the Sudley Springs road toward the field of a battle then 
being fought by the main army of General Pope, at the distance of three or four 
miles. His purpose was to throw himself on the enemy’s center, and he wished 
the accused to attack his right flank. Hetherefore said to him: ** You put your 
force in here, and I will take mine up the Sudley Springs road, on the left of the 
troops engaged at that point with the enemy;” and he left him, at about 12 
o’clock, with the belief and understanding that he would put in his force at that 
point. Why this expectation was doomed to disappointment may possibly be 
gathered from the following extract from General NteDowell’s testimony as to 
what occurred during his conversation with the accused : 


“Q. You have said that the accused made an observation to you which showed 
that he was satisfied that the enemy was in his immediate front. Will you state 
what that observation was? 

“A. Ido not know that I can repeat it exactly, and I do not know that the 
accused meant exactly what the remark might seem to imply. The observation 
was to this effect (putting his hand in the direction of the dust rising above the 
an me trees): ‘We can not goin there any where without getting intoa 

“Q. What reply did you make to that remark? 

“A. I think to this effect: ‘That is what we came here for.’” 

These words will certainly stand in memorable contrast with the sad utter- 
ance to which they were a reply. 

General McDowell, on parting with the accused, ceased to exercise any au- 
thority over his command, and he was thus left untrammeled and in possession 
of the joint order still in full force. Soon after General Griffin's brigade—a part 
of the corps of the accused—was ordered to move to the right, as if for the pur- 
pose of a iaaeline on the enemy, as directed by General McDowell. It had 

roceeded, however, only about 600 yards, when, coming into “some small pine 
Seaben” and somebody saying there were obstacles ahead, a retreat was ordered, 
and they fell back to their original position. General Griffin saw no obstacles 
himself, and he made no reconnaissance. This was all that was done toward 
carrying into effect the stirring and soldierly direction of General McDowell. 

Some time after this faint demonstration—it may have been an hour or more, 
General McDowell having left at about 12—a rebel battery threw three or four 
shot at the head of the accused’s column. It was at once replied toand silenced, 
and then came the order to fall back, of which Col, B. F. Smith, who witnessed 
the artillery firing, speaks so distinctly. The note of the accused to Generals 
McDowell and King, which was read in evidence and is without date, must 
have been written immediately after this artillery firing, and after the order to 
retreat which followed it. It is in the following words: 

“Generals McDowELt and Kine: I found it impossible to communicate by 
crossing the roads to Groveton. The enemy are in strong force on this road, 
and as they appear to have driven our forces back, the firing of the enemy hav- 
ing advanced and ours retired, I have determined to withdraw to Manassas. I 
have attempted to communicate with McDowell and Sigel, but my messengers 
have run into the enemy. They have gathered artillery and cavalry and in- 
fantry, and the advancing masses of dust show the enemy coming in force. | 
am now going to the h of the column to see what is passing and how affairs 
aregoing. Had you not better send yourtrain back? I will communicate with 
you, 

“FF, J. PORTER, Majer-General.” 


This note rs to have been written for the purpose of explaining why the 
accused had not “‘ put his force in” at the place which General McDowell had 
pointed out. It announces most energetically a determination ‘‘ to withdraw ”’ 
~—i, ¢., retreat—to Manassas, because of the approach of the enemy, and because 
the battle seemed to be going against the Federal forces. That this purpose was 

carried out, substantially, if not to the letter, is made evident from the 
at between 5 and 6 o'clock the accused was found at or near Bethle- 
hem church, surrounded by his troops, whose arms were stacked. It is fur- 





vance of the 
have broug eourt concluded, and justly, 
that his fallin; and for the purpose mentioned 
in his note to Generals McDowell and King, was a violation of the joint order 
to himself and General McDowell. 

It would seem, also, to have been a manifest violation 


accused, either along the Gainesville road or to the right, w 
t him into conflict with theenemy. The 
xy back, under the circumstances 






ould 


of the duty resting on 
him as a soldier, in the position in which he was placed, without reference to 
any specific order or direction leading or directing him to engage the enemy. 
In forward, aggressive movements it is an established principle of military 
science that the column shall beso held in their advance as to be ready to afford 
mutual assistance in time of need. Another elementary principle of such 
movements is that, in the absence of positive restraining orders, the march 
shall always be toward the sound of the guns—thus confirming the sentiment 
of the words of General McDowell, that it is the soldier's mission to fight. Both 
these fundamental rules of the military profession were disregarded in the re- 
treat of the accused. He fell back precisely at the moment that the obligation 
to co-operate which was pressing upon him required him to advance, and his 
march was not toward, but from, the sound of the enemy’s cannon 

The order of 4.30 p. m., August 29, directed the accused ‘*‘ to push forward into 
action at once on the enemy’s right flank, and,if possible, on his rear.’ 
not obeyed, nor was any attempt made to obey it. 

It was claimed in the defense that the accused should not be condemned for this 
disobedience: first, because the order was received too late to be obeyed, and 
secondly, because obedience to it was impracticable in consequence of the pres- 
ence of the enemy in overwhelming force, and in consequence of the character 
of the country over which the movement would have to be made 

There is a decided conflict in the testitnony as tothe hour at which the order 
was received. It bears date 4.30 p. m., and Captain Pope, the staff officer who 
bore it, says that he proceeded direct from General Pope to the accused, and de- 
livered it “‘as early as 5 o’clock, or probably three or four minutes after 5. 
Charles Duffee, the orderly who accompanied him, testifies that they left Gen- 
eral Pope at about half past 4,and went on tothe headquarters of the accused ata 
pace ‘‘aboutas fastas they thought their horses could travel He thinks about 
an hour was occupied on the road, and that the order reached the accused at 
about half past5. These statements are corroborated by the evidence of Gen 
eral McDowellas to the time and place at which he m¢ read the order 
General Pope says: ‘I know that an aid-de-camp, riding rapidly, could go from 
the field of battle to Manassas Junction, or to any point west of Manasses June 
tion, on the Gainesville road, if he found General I 
Junction, within an hour, by going at speed.’’ General Roberts, who was pres 
ent when the order was issued, expressed the opinion that it should have been 
delivered “in half an hour or less, as o 
sions.”’ Adopting the latest estimat 
this would give the 
tack. 


On the other hand, there are five witnesses introduced by the accused—three of 


them being hisstaff officers—namely: General Sykes, Lieutenant-Colonel Locke, 
Captain Monteith, Lieutenant Weld, and Lieutenant Ingham—who depose that 
the order was not received untilabout sundown. One of them, indeed, though 
he is not supported by the others, fixesthe hour much later. If,in ascertaining 
the value of testimony, witnesses were counted, and not weighed, the q 
would be at once settled by the relative numbers asgiven. Such, however, is not 
the rule of law, and it may be that after carefully considering all the cireum 
stances, the court felt thatthe explicitand intelligent statements of Captain Pope 
and his orderly, fortified by the corroborative evidence of Generals Pope, Me- 
Dowell, and Roberts, were not overcome by the opinions of the five officers named 
There was, outside of the positive testimony,a consideration strongly support 
ing this view, and it is this: There is no questionastothe timea 
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twhich Captain 


Pope left with the order; it was at 4} o’clock; he rode as fast as his horse could 
earry him, and had but about5 milesto travel; and yet, according to the theory of 
the defense—that he did not arrive until sunset, or half past 6—he was two hours 
on the way. Is it credible that a staff officer, bearing an important order, in the 


midst of a fiercely contested battle, would have traveled at this rate; and this, 
too, when he was conducted by an orderly acquainted with the road, and en- 
countered no obstable to his progress? Is it not much more pro! 


ible 
single hour was occupied, and that,in point of fact, he arrived a 


that buta 
half past 5° 
Conceding, however, for the sake of the argument, the position taken by the de- 
fense,that the order was not received until sunset,this would have left the accused 
an hour of daylight within which to make the movement rhe enemy had been 
so far encouraged in their advance by the inaction of the forces of the accused, 
and by their falling back, that at this late moment the front of his column was 
not separated from the advance of the rebels by more tnan a mile or a mile and 
ahalf. But little time, therefore, was required to make the attack. 
ted that it was not made; but was there any earnest or vigorous effort on the 
part of the accused to obey the order? Colonel Locke statesthat soon after the 
receipt of the order from General Pope, he bore one from the accused to General 
Morell, directing him to engage the enemy—which,as appears from the state- 
ment of Colonel Marshall, was to be done with but four regiments; but General 
Morell testified that before there wastime to carry this order into execution 
within about half an hour after its receipt—it was countermand 
directing him to pass the night with his troops where he w 
was done toward attacking the enemy; 
an attack even at this late hour 
which was at dark—would have resulted in a victory for our arms 

There is one fact—probably the most remarkable one discl d by the reeord 
which must have impressed the court as going far to manifest the true spirit of 
the conduct of the accused on thi rhe forces of General Morell were 
in the front, and those of General Sykes were immediately intheir rear, and sup- 
porting them. Inthe progress of any determined movementagainst the enemy, 
therefore, the command of General Sykes woald be necessarily involved, and the 
presence of that general would be required; yet General Sykes states that he 
was with General Porter when the order from General Pope was received, and 
when that to General Morell wassent; that he remained with him all the evening 
and night; and that he never heard that an order to attack the enemy had 
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and yet General McDowell testified that 
ndeed, at any hour before the battle closed, 
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been received from General Pope, or had been forwarded to General Morell.* 
What conclusion is necessarily drawn from this? If the accused had seriously 
determined that the order to General Morell should be executed, would he not 
have apprised General Sykes of its character, and directed him to proceed at 
once to his command? When we add to this the feebleness of the attack di- 
rected—being but with four regiments—and the further fact that the order was 
revoked before it was possible to make the movement, can we escape a painful 
impression that the order itself was issued without any expectation that it 
would, or any purpose that it should, be obeyed ? 

There is yet one other fact presented in connection with this order which de- 
serves a passing notice. Captain Pope found the accused with his troops halted, 
and the arms of some of them stacked. After delivering the order, and during 
his stay of fifteen or twenty minutes, he did “not observe any orders given, or 
any indication of preparation for a movement in the direction of the battle- 
field.’ On his return, nearly an hour afterward,the same condition of things 
existed. The following extract from the testimony of Mr. Duffee, who accom- 
panied Captain Pope, will yet further illustrate the absence of all anxiety, if not 
of all interest, on the part of the accused 

“Question. Did vou see the order delivered into the hands of General Porter? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; I saw him take the order from Captain Pope. 

“QQ. Was he in his tent or out of doors? 

“A. He was lying down under a shade tree when he took the order. 

“Q. Did he change his position on reading the order, or did he continue to lie 
down? 

“A. Tean not state positively whether he rose to his feet or not; but at the 
time he was reading the order I noticed that he was lying in this position on 
the ground [describing him as resting on his elbow, his head upon his hand}. 

“@. Did you leave him lying down on the ground when you came away? 

“A. Yes, sir.” 

The accused had, for bet ween five and six hours, been listening to the sounds of 
the battle raging immediately to his right. Its dust and smoke were before his 
eyes, and the reverberation of itsartillery was in his ears. He must have known 
the exhaustion and carnage consequent upon this prolonged conflict, and he had 
reason to believe, as shown by his note to Generals McDowell and King, that 
our army was giving way before the heavy re-enforcements of the enemy. He 
had a command of some thirteen thousand fresh and well-appointed troops 
who had marched but a few miles, and had not fought at ailon thatday. Under 
these circumstances, should not an order to charge the enemy have electrified 
him as a soldier, and have brought him not only to his feet and to his saddle, but 
have awakened the sounds of eager preparation throughout hiscamp? Butthe 
bugle-note of this order seems to have fallen unheeded; and after reading it, 
and at the close of an interview of from fifteen to twenty minutes, the messen- 
ger who bore it turned away, leaving the accused still “lying on the ground.” 

There is some contrariety in the evidence as to the force of the enemy by which 
the accused was opposed, The weight of the testimony is that it was small— 
decidedly so in the early part of the afternoon, when the attack directed by 
General McDowell should have been made. General Roberts thinks there was 
only a cavalry force, with some light artillery. Col, B. F. Smith, who was at 
the head of the column at the time the rebel battery was silenced, and who fell 
back with his command half an hour afterward, noticed clouds of dust beyond 
the trees, but whether there were troops advancing or moving in another direc- 
tion he could not tell, He saw nothing to induce him to believe that they were 
retreating before the enemy, but supposed that they had been making a recon- 
naissance in force, and having completed it were falling back for some other 
duty. General Griftin, a witness for the accused, who was also at the front, and 
enjoyed every opportunity of observation, having been asked as to the position 
of the enemy in relation to General Porter’s corps, between 5 and 7 o'clock of 
the 29th, replied: “It is a hard question to answer. I do not know much about 
the enemy; I only know that during the day large clouds of dust were going to 
our front and to our left, from a point stated to us then to be Thoroughfare Gap 
The batteries which opened upon us at 1 o’clock were within 1,200 or 1,500 yards 
of us, We saw no f ree at all; we saw scattering groups of horsemen or of 
infantry. I do not believe we saw in any one group over forty men.” 

Major Hyland, who belonged to Colonel Marshall's regiment of skirmishers, 
and was some 800 or 1,000 yards in advance of General Morell, says the enemy 
began to form in his front and to the right between 2 and 30’clock. He saw none 
tothe left. Thinks the force was very large, and although unable to give even 
a proximate estimate of their numbers, believes they were strong enough to 
have resisted an attack of General Porter's corps. Second Lieutenant Steven- 
son supposed the enemy's forces to consist of from twelve to fifteen thousand; 
but he was a young man, with limited experience, and when he stated that the 
enemy’s line of battle was but a mile long, it was sufficiently evident that a 
large abatement was to be made from his estimate. Colonel Marshall set the 
enemy's troops down at twice the number of the corps of the accused. It is ob- 
vious, however, that he was largely influenced in forming this opinion from the 
clouds of dust, which may have arisen as much from the movement of ambu- 
lances and wagons as from the march of troops. He states that they came from 
toward Thoroughfare Gap, and separated into two columns, one of which pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the battlefield at Groveton, and the other came 
down on the Gainesville and Manassas road. Now, we learn from General Bu- 
ford that the enemy's forces passing through Gainesville that day from Thor- 
oughfare Gap, and, counted by himself, did not exceed fourteen thousand men, 
and dividing these into two columns, it is believed that at no time on the 29th 
could the accused have been confronted by a rebel force exceeding seven thou- 
sand—a little more than half the strength of his own corps. The strong proba- 
bility is that the force was not so large; but supposing the enemy to have had 
quite as large a force as his own, was that a reason why he should not make the 
attack, seeing that a severely contested battle was then pending? 

The course of the inquiry on the part of the defense would seem to imply an 
impression that the accused could not attack the right flank because he found 
an enemy in his front, and could not attack the front because the order was to 
engage the right. A dead-lock, however, in military movements could scarcely 
be suffered to be produced by such a process as this, General McDowell solves 
this question by saying that if the enemy’s forces were posted in the front of the 
nccused in the manner indicated by the witnesses, they must have constituted 
his right flank, so that a movement in that direction would have been a literal 
compliance with the order. 

A conclusive reply to the suggestion that the ground between the enemy and 
the accused was impracticable for military movements is found in the testimony 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. He says: “I infer that the corps of the accused 
could have moved up, its right wing joining with the forces engaged, and have 
flanked thé enemy. This is not all an inference merely from the general char- 
acter of the country. It is based also on the fact that that portion of the country 
ver which, as I understand it, the corps of the accused would have moved upon 





*The troops of General Sykes extended along the road from those of General 
Morel! toward, and, may be,to where General Porter was. It is not, therefore,in- 
tended to intimate that,in being with General Porter at the moment, he was out of 
place; but to say that had it been General Porter's purpose that his orderto Gen- 
eral Morell to engage the enemy should be vigorously carried out, he would 
from General Sykes's necessary relation to the movement, have advised him of 


it, and have directed him to go forward and prepare for performing his part in 
its execution. 
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the enemy, was sufficiently practicable to enable the enemy, as they did, to make a 
similar movement on our left on the next day.” 

Some of the witnesses of the accused declare that artillery could not have 
passed over this ground, while others testified that infantry could not have been 
marched through the woods inany order, Under a cross-examination, however, 
the obstacles on which these opinions were based were much reduced in the 
attempt to enumerate them. ‘The general description of the country given is 
that itis open, with fields and woods and occasional ravines, but not remarkable 
for its ruggedness. There were no impassable streams, or morasses, or preci- 
pices. General McDowell deposed that he did not consider that there were any 
insuperable obstacles “in the way of the advance on the part of General Por- 
ter’s command upon the flank ot the enemy; and he proved the sincerity of 
this opinion by directing him to make the movement, After reciting in deta | 
certain facts leading to this belief, he thus concludes: “These movements by 
these two divisions of my corps, my own movements, and the movements of 
the enemy, give me the beiief that troops could move through the country com- 
prised between the Warrenton turnpike and the Sudley Springs road and the 
road from Bethlehem church to Gainesville. I will mention, further, that that 
country is a mixture of woods, cleared ground, and hills, and that it is easy for 
troops to march without being seen or seeing the enemy.” A glance at the map 
which accompanies the record will show that the ground in question is embraced 
by this boundary and description. 

It may be admitted—and perhaps the testimony requires the admission to be 
made—that in falling upon the enemy on the afternoon of the 29th the accused 
would have encountered both difficulty and danger; but difficulty and danger, 
in time of war, are daily and hourly in the category of the soldier's life. Their 
presence should be for him not a discouragement, but an inspiration. To grap- 
ple with them should be his ambition; to overcome them, his glory 


That a vigorous attack upon the enemy by the accused, at any time between 
12 o'clock, when the battle began, and dark, when it closed, would have secured 
a triumph for our arms, and not only the overthrow of the rebel forces, but 
probably the destruction or capture of Jackson’s army, the record fully justifies 
us in maintaining. 

This opinion, in effect, is emphatically expressed by Generals Pope, McDow- 
ell, and Roberts, and by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, all of whom participated in 
the engagement, and were well qualified to judge. General Roberts, who was 
on the field throughous the day, says: “I do not doubt at all that it would have 
resulted in the defeat, if not in the capture, of the main army of the confederates 
that were in the field at that time.”’ To the same efiect is the following explicit 
language of General Pope: “ Latein the afternoon of the 29th—perhaps toward 
half past 5 or 6 o’clock—about the time that I hoped General Porter would be in 
his position and assaulting the enemy onthe flank, and when General McDowell 
had himself arrived with his corps on the field of battle, I directed an attack to 
be made on the left of the enemy’s line, which was handsomely done by Heint- 
zieman’s and Reno's corps. The enemy was driven back in all directions, and 
left a large part of the ground, with his dead and wounded upon it, in our pos- 
session. Had General Porter fallen upon the flank of the enemy, as it was hoped, 
at any time up to 8 o'clock that night, it is my firm conviction that we should 
have destroyed the army of Jackson.”’ Even had the attack itself failed, Gen- 
eral McDowell states that the number of troops which would have been witl- 
drawn from the main battle by the enemy to effect this result would have so fur 
relieved our center as to render our victory complete. When we recall the ca- 
lamities already suffered by our country, and contemplate the untold griefs to 
the homes and hearts of its people which may yet follow from the escape of that 
army on that day, we can appreciate with some approach to accuracy the re- 
sponsibilities incurred by a line of conduct which so certainly and so fatally led 
to that disaster. 

rhe first, second, and third specifications of the second charge arraign the con- 
duct of the accused on the 29th, under the fifty-second article of war, as ‘* mis- 
behavior before theenemy.”’ Ifasoldier disobeys the order of his superior officer 
before the enemy he commits a double crime, by violating both the ninth and 
fifty-second articles of war, and he may be prosecuted and convicted of either 
or both offenses. So any other breach of duty, connected with military move- 
ments and occurring in the presence of the enemy, has assigned tw it by the ar- 
ticles of war a depth of criminality which would not belong two it under other 
and ordinary circumstances. This results from the increased disaster likely to 
follow from misconduct in suchaconjecture, and from the fact that insensibility 
to duty is doubly criminal when displayed in the midst of those dangers which 
ever inspire the true soldier with renewed devotion to the honor and interests 
of his flag. The accused is shown to have been, with his command, in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, from the beginning to the end of the battle of the 29th—a pr- 
riod of at least seven and a half or eight hours. His troops were fresh and well 
equipped; and that from his position he was bound to have taken part in the en- 
gagement, and that his failure to doso was to the last degree culpable, can not 
be denied, unless it can be made to appear that he was restrained by some wn- 
controllable physical necessity, or by some positive order of his commanding 
general. The attempt has been made to justify his conduct on both grounds. 
The examination already made of the testimony warrants the conviction that 
the material obstacles in his way, growing out of the proximity and strength of 
the enemy and the nature of the country, were not sufficient to excuse his in- 
action. His chief of staff, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Locke, called by the 
defense, deposed that in the afternoon of the 29th he bore a message from the 
accused to General King, whom he found near Bethlehem church with General 
McDowell; that General McDowell sent back by him to the accused a reply in 
the following words: ‘* Give my compliments to General Porter, and say to him 
that lam going tothe right, and will take General King with me. I think he (Gen- 
eral Porter) had better remain where he is; but if it is necessary for him to fil 
back, he can do so upon my left; ’’ and the witness testified that he regarded this 
as an order, and communicated it to the accused—and this, it is insisted, re- 
strained him from attacking the enemy. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that this language does not import an 
order, but simply a suggestion and counsel from one companion in arms to an- 
other. Again, General McDowell was not then in a condition to command tie 
accused, and this both he and the accused must have well known. They were 
separated from each other, and were not, in the terms of the sixty-second article 
of war, “joined or doing duty together.”” General McDowell was proceeding 
at the moment, with his forces, upon an entirely distinct service from that in 
which the accused was engaged. But the whole of Lieutenant-Colone! Locke 5 
statement in regard to this message was swept away by the evidence of Generals 
McDowell and King. The witness had stated that the message was given to 
him in the presence of General King, and was heard by him. General Kine, 
however, testified that he was not with General McDowell atall after the mor!- 
ing of the 29th, and that he heard no such message; while General McDow: i 
declared that none such was sent by him, It is further urged in the defense, 
that although the evidence may thus fail to show that such a message was sl, 
yet that it was delivered to the accused and he was justified inobeying it. This 
pens is assumed in disregard of the maxim “ fa/sum in uno, falsum in omne 

us.”’ The same witness who de d to the receipt of the message from Gen- 
eral MeDowell deposed to its delivery to the accused, and in neither point was 
he supported by the testimony of others. Having been discredited as Jaborins 
under a complete misapprehension in regard to the first, this discredit nece> 
sarily attaches to the second, and, under the maxim quoted, his entire statc- 
ment falls to the ground. ; 

But even ifit had been established that this message had been sent and received 
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and that it was in form an order, and given by proper authority, still it is not 
claimed that it reached the accused before about3o'clock. This would leave his 
inaction, from 12 to 3 o’clock, in the presence of the enemy aud in the midst of 
a battle, unexplained, and therefore unpalliated in its culpability by anything 
that is contained in the record, 

Although that portion of the defense which would justify the inaction of the 
accused because of the enemy and of the difficult nature of the ground in his 
front and to his right has been commented on, it may not be inappropriate to 
add that history shows these obstacles to be insignificant as contrasted with 
those which have been often in great emergencies overcome by military com- 
manders. The battle of Hohenlinden furnishes an illustration, and in one re- 
spect bears a striking analogy, while in another offering a remarkable contrast 
to the events of 29th August, A few extracts from Thier’s History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire, vol. 1, pp. 217-19, Lippincott & Co.’s edition of 1861, will 
suflice to show the appositeness of the reference. 

Moreau, with sixty thousand French troops, was met by an Austrian army sev- 
enty thousand strong. ‘“‘ Richepanse and Decaen’s divisions,”’ says the historian, 
“were sent by Moreau an order, somewhat vaguely expressed, but positive, to 
throw themselves from the right-hand to the left-hand road, to get into the lat- 
ter, into the environs of Maltenboet, and there surprise the Austrian army, en- 
tangled intheforest. He neither indicated the route to be pursued, nor provided 
against accidents which might occur. He left everything that was to be done to 
the intelligence of Richepanse,.” ‘‘ At length, as the battle progressed, a waver- 
ing was observed in the Austrian troops of the center, which proved to be Rich- 
epanse falling on their rear.’’ ‘‘He had started without waiting for Decaen 
and daringly penetrated into that tract of thickets and ravines which separated 
the two roads, and marching while the fight was going on at Hohenlinden, and 
making incredible efforts to drag with him over that inundated ground six pieces 
of small caliber.” ‘ Richepanse, reckoning upon Decaen to extricate Drouet’s 
brigade, had marched without losing a moment for Maltenboet, for his military 
instinct told him that wasthedecisive point. Though he had left butdemi-brig- 
ades of infantry, the Eighth and Forty-eighth, a single regiment of cavalry, the 
First Chasseurs, and six pieces of cannon, with about six thousand men, he had 
continued his march, dragging his artillery by hand almost always through the 

uagmire.”’ ‘‘ He then fell to the left and took the bold resolution of falling on 
the Austrian rear in the defile of the forest.” ** Marching, sword in hand, amidst 
hisgrenadiers, ho penetrated into the forest, sustained, without flinching, a vio- 
lent discharge of grape-shot, then fell in with two Hungarian battalions which 
hastened to bar up his passage. Richepanse would have inspirited his brave 
soldiers with words and gestures, but they had no need of them. ‘Those fel- 
lows are our prisoners,’ cried they; ‘let us charge.’ They charged accordingly, 
and completely routed the Hungarian battalions. Presently they came to masses 
of baggage, artillery, infantry, accumulated pell-mell at this spot. Richepanse 
struck inexpressible terror into this multitude, and threw it into frightful disor- 
der. At the same moment he heard confused shouts at the other extremity of 
the defile. It was Ney, who, advancing from Hohenlinden, had penetrated by 
the head of the defile and pushed before him the Austrian column which Rich- 
epanse was driving the other way by attackingit in the rear.”” A complete route 
of the Austrian army ensued. Its loss was some twenty thousand men, with 
nearly all its artillery and baggage, and ‘* what,”’ as the historian observes, *‘ was 
of still greater importance, its moral courage.’ ‘This battle,’ continues M. 
Thiers, ‘is the most brilliant that Moreau ever fought, and certainly one of the 
greatest in the present century, which has beheld such extraordinary conflicts.” 

What were the difficulties thatappalled the accused on the 29th as compared 
with those surmounted by Richepanse with but 6,000 men? This example is an 
impressive proof what a general can and will achieve when his heart is in his 
work, and when he finds himself in the presence of the enemies of his country. 
General McDowell, as a soldier and a commander, deposed that it was the duty 
of the accused to have attacked the enemy on the 29th, and it would seem this 
duty was so manifest, and so clearly the result of his position, that no order to 
that effect could have added much, if anything, to its force and urgency. What 
General McDowell ye a for his associate in arms he unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted for himself. He had no summons to arouse him, and no guide to con- 
duct him, but the sound of the cannon, following which he, with his command, 
found his way to the battlefield, where his instincts as a soldier told him both 
his duty and his honor required him to be. And it is, no doubt, to his timely 
arrival and active participation in the conflict that we are largely indebted for 
General Roberts's declaration that at the close of the day the advantages were 
decidedly on the side of the Federal troops. Had the accused, obeying the same 
impulse that carried General McDowell up the Sudley Springs road, made a 
movement upon the enemy with the vigor and heroism which the occasion de- 
manded, it is altogether probable that the glory of Richepanse would have been 
his, and the fate of the Rusirlons that of the rebel army. After carefully con- 
sidering all the impediments which have been so elaborately arrayed as in the 
way of the accused on the night of the 27th and throughout the day of the 29th, 
we can not but realize that they shrink away and are scarcely to be named be- 
side those obstacles of darkness, and tempest, and snow, and morass, and Alpine 
er. and frowning batteries which the warriors of other times and lands 

ve unhesitatingly confronted and bravely overcome. 

But there is one feature of the inaction of the accused on the 29th which it is 
especially sorrowful to contemplate. How, unrestrained as he was, and with 
the cannonade of the battle in his ears, and its smoke and the dust of the gath- 
ering forces before his eyes, he could, for seven and a half or eight hours, resist 
the temptation to plunge into the combat it is difficult to conceive. But this 
alone is not the saddest aspect in which hisconduct presents itself. This aspect 
is distinctly set forth in the third specification of the second charge. Colonel 
Marshall states that from the cheerings and peculiar yells of the enemy, heard 
on the evening of the 29th, he and every man of his command believed that 
General Pope’s army was being driven from the field. General Morell also says 
that from the sound of the artillery the battle seemed to be receding, which in- 
dicated that it was going against the Federal forces. The accused, in his note 
toGenerals McDowell and King, speaking of the enemy, says: “ As they appear 
to have driven our forces back, the firing of the enemy having advanced and 
ours retired, I have determined to withdraw to Manassas;"’ and in further justifi- 
cation of this step he adds: ‘* They have gathered artillery and cavalry and in- 
fantry, and theadvancing masses of dust show the enemy coming in force.’ In 
the afternoon, then, of the 29th, it is clear that the conviction was entertained by 
the accused and his officers that our forces were being driven before the enerny— 
a conviction which, in tones above even the roar of the artillery, should have 
appealed to his soldier's heart to rush to the tescue; but, heedless of the sum- 
mons, he turned, not toward, but away, from his struggling companions in 
arms, in the direction of Manassas. 

Must we seek an explanation of this want of sympathy with the brave men 
who were doing battle that day in the feelings, as shown by his dispatches, which 
unhappily him in reference to the Army of Virginia and its command- 
ing general? That army,as he seems to have been aware, was sent forth not to 
capture Richmond or to occupy the South, but simply to harass and baffle the 
march of the advancing masses of the enemy, while the Army of the Potomac 
was bj extricated from the perils that surrounded it on the Peninsula—aserv- 
ice wi should not have provoked a sneer from the accused. It can not be 
improper toadd, what the record will sustain me in saying, that, so faras light is 
shed upon the subject by the testimony, the Army of Virginia appears to have 
nobly performed the arduous and perilous work committed to its hands. Its 
cam was brief, but marked by signal vigor and ability, and animated bya 
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spirit which, shrinking from neither toil nor exposure nor danger, bravely 
struck the enemy whenever and wherever it could be found. 

The accused presents two general grounds of defense, which apply to all the 
accusations against him. They are—first, his general reputation for zeal and 
loyalty; and, secondly, the expression of satisfaction with his conduct which 
General Pope is alleged to have made at Fairfax Court-House on the 2d of Sep- 


| tember, 


In reference to the first, the testimony is full and earnest as to his former serv- 
ices and character for faithfulness and efficiency as an officer. The law admits 
such proof in criminal prosecutions, because a presumption of innocence arises 
from former good conduct as evidence by general reputation. The presump- 
tion, however, is held to be entitled to little weight except in doubtful cases, 
Where it comes into conflict with evidence that is both positive and reliable it 
at once gives way. 

In regard to the second, Colonel Ruggles testified that at the close of a conver- 
sation on the 2d of September, at Fairfax Court-House, between General Pope 
and the accused, the General expressed himself satisfied with his conduct, re- 
ferring,as the witness believed, tothe transactions on which the present charges 
are based. Colonel Ruggles admits, however, that he was not a party to the 
conversation; that he heard it only in scraps, and endeavored not to hear it at 
all. General Pope, on the otber hand, deposed that he was not satisfied, and 
could not have been; and that the expression heard by Colonel Ruggles related 
to explanations made by the accused as to certain disparaging telegrams which 
he was understood to have sent to General Burnside. In view of the relation 
of these two officers to the conversation, the court, of course, could not hesitate 
to accept the version of General Pope as the true one. Even if General Pope 
had declared himself satisfied, it would not have affected the status of the ac- 
eused before the law. His responsibility was to his Government and coun- 
try, and not tothe commanding general. Norcanany presumption arise against 
this proceeding from the failure of General Pope to prefer charges against the 
accused, It was his privilege to prefer them, but he was not bound to do so, 
He discharged his whole duty when, in his official report, he laid these transac- 
tions before his Government for its consideration, 

This case has been most patiently investigated. If, in war,and in the midst of 
active hostilities, any government has ever devoted so long a period of time 
some forty-five days—to the examination of a military charge, it has not come 
to my knowledge. The court was not only patient and just, but liberal, and in 
the end everything was received in evidence which could possibly tend to place 
the conduct of the accused in its truelight. It is not believed that there remains 
upon the record asingle ruling of the court to which exception could be seriously 
taken, 

The case is important, not only because of the gravity of the charges and the 
dignity of the officer arraigned, but also because of the fact that it invoives a 
principle which lies at the very foundation of all discipline and of all efficiency 
in military operations—the principle of military obedience. A standard author, 
treating on this branch of jurisprudence, says: ‘ Hesitancy in the execution of 
a military order is clearly, under most circumstances, a serious offense, and 
would subject one to severe penalties; but actual disobedience is a crime which 
the law hasstigmatized asof the highest degree, and against which isdenounced 
the extreme punishment ofdeath.”” (De Hart, page 165.) Thesameauthor con- 
tinues; “‘In every case, then, in which an order is not clearly in derogation of 
some right or obligation created by law, the command of a superior must meet 
with unhesitating and instant obedience.” So vital to the military system is 
this subordination of willand action deemed that it is secured by the most solemn 
of human sanctions. Each officer and soldier, before entering the service, swears 
that he “ will observe and obey the orders of the officers appointed over him ;”’ 
and it isfrom this, probably, that the offense of disobedience derives much of the 
depth and darkness of the criminality with which it is stamped by the Articles 
of War.* Obedience, indeed, is the very jewel of the soldier's life. It adornshim 
more even than laurels, which are so often plucked by unholy hands, The sol- 
dier who has given to the order of his superior officer a prompt, an earnest, a 
heartfelt support, has triumphed in the field of duty, even though he may have 
fallen on the field of arms, 

The offenses for which the pleadings and testimony arraign the accused are 
the very gravest that a soldier can possibly commit—being neither more nor less 
than the willful violation of the orders of his commanding general in the midst 
of momentous and perilous military movements, and the shameful abandon- 
ment of a struggling army which it was his solemn duty to support, in the very 
presence of the enemy and under the very soundof hisartillery. The court was 
careful to give to the accused the benefit of all well-founded doubts that arose in 
their minds in reference either to the fact of disobedience or in reference to the 
measure of criminality that prompted it; and hence they found him not guilty 
of the fourth and fifth specifications of first charge; and in the same spirit the 
fourth specification of second charge was withdrawn. While, however, the court 
felt that of crimes such as these no officer should be convicted but upon the clear- 
est and most convincing proof of his guilt, they must also-have felt that the honor 
of the profession of arms and the most enduring interests of our common Gov- 
ernmentand country imperatively demanded that there should be no acquittal 
when that proof had been made, 


J. HOLT, Judge-Advocate-General. 
To the Presipent. 


Mr. BRAGG. I shall object to the printing of the argument of Judge- 
Advocate-General Holt in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BRAGG. 
Holt. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is objection to printing in the Recorp 
the argument of Judge Holt. 

Mr. KELLEY. May I have as much of it as possible read in the 
time that can be spared? 

Mr. NEGLEY (to Mr. KELLry). 
minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
igan [Mr. Burrows]. 

Mr. NEGLEY. ‘There are ten minutes reserved belonging to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. KELLEY. 
from Michigan. 

Mr. STEELE. I would like to raise a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLtY] asked leave, and no objection 
was made at the time. I claim that objection now comes entirely too 
late. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. 
pending his argument. 


The Chair hears no objection to printing—— 
1 object to the printing of the argument of Judge 


Go on, Judge, I will give you ten 


The time belongs to the gentleman from Mich- 


IT am aware that the time belongs to the gentleman 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania asked leave 
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Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. BRAGG. No, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. However,I can better afford to have it excluded on 
the objection of the gentleman from Wisconsin than he can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not submit to the Committee of | 
the Whole the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania until he had | 
concluded his remarks. 

Mr. BRAGG. That argument is a libel on humanity, and it shall 
never be printed with my consent. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would most cheerfully yield the balance of my 


time for the reading of the document were I not under obligations to 
} 


j 
other gentlemen to yield some portion of my time. 
Mr. KELLEY. Will you permit me to read a brief extract, occupy- 


I opened my argument with a request for leaye-—— 


ing three minutes or five? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I have ten minutes of my time reserved. May I 
not by some understanding yield that time now to my colleague ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not take the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |Mr. Burrows] off the floor. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I do not wish to have that done. I simply ask the 
courtesy of the House, that by unanimous consent I may at this time 
yield, in conection with the time given by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, sufficient time to my colleague for him to read a part of the official 
narrative of this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Michigan hasalready yielded 
the time desired out of his hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose which he states. 

Mr. BRAGG. I dislike to be discourteous to my colleague on the com- 
mittee, but by unanimous consent that will not be read. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Pennsylvaniais entitled to | 
the time yielded him by the gentleman from Michigan. How much 
time does the gentleman from Michigan yield to the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand five minutes will be sufficient. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like as much time as would be necessary. 
My colleague [Mr. NrGLry] has yielded to me the ten minutes of time 
which he had reserved. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well; I will yield that much time tothe gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. There will be an understanding, of course, 
that the floor will be yielded to the gentleman from Michigan as soon 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has closed his remarks. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will take my chances, Mr. Chairman, to get in 
again. I am on the list, in my own right, and I will try to get in then 
the paper which I desire to have read. [Applause. ] 


Fitz-John Porter. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. THOMAS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
Wednesday, February 17, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R, 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter— 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: No one realizes more than I my utter inability in 
thirty minutes’ time to discuss this question with anything like the full- 
ness with which I would be glad to discuss it if I had sufficient time. 
I find myself met by a further difficulty, and that is to offer anything 
new in this discussion after so many able and elaborate speeches have 
been made for and against the bill. In the short time allotted to me 
(only thirty minutes, remember) I can only hope to discuss in a most 
cursory manner the salient points of this case, without being able to 
go into details, without being able to read from the evidence adduced 
before the court-martial, or from the evidence gathered by the Schofield 
board. I can only look at the question as a whole and deal with cer- 
tain prominent features of it. 

In the very outset I find myself confronted by a paradoxical and anom- 
alous state of affairs. We are treated to the delectable spectacle in the 
House of Representatives of the United States Congress attempting, 
without constitutional or legal authority, to change its powers and pre- 
rogatives from legislative to judicial. ‘There has been an impression 
abroad, not only in this country but throughout the whole world, that 
this Government was divided into three co-ordinate branches, that each 
within its realm was independent, having power under the Constitu- 
tion to deal with the questions which came within its legitimate prov- 
ince. Although judicial subjects under our Constitution are given in 
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charge to the judicial branch, here the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment is now attempting to usurp those judicial functions in violation 
of the Constitution by reviewing a case which has been tried by a com- 


| petent court in a constitutional manner long after that case had been 


tried and, as it were, rounded up under constitutional authority. 

We have been in the habit of regarding courts as above the ordinary 
plane of politicians, asabove those partisan influences which characterize 
legislative assemblies, and especially the popular branch of Congress, 
Judges are supposed to act upon evidence and law, to be governed }y 
the Constitution and to dispassionately and fairly seek the ends of 
tice. But here, with all the prejudices, with all the extraneous i: 
ence surrounding and controlling this House, we are asked to assu 
the functions of judges and pass upon this case. 

Now, I deny most emphatically the right of Congress to retry I 
John Porter. I deny the right of Congress to overturn the judg: 
of a constitutional court of the United States which has been supp 
to be and ought to be now and forever at rest. 

The attempt has been made here, not only in this Congress but i 
other Congresses as well, to wash from Fitz-John Porter the brand 
infamy which was placed upon him twenty-three years ago. His ad- 
vocates have been parading him here as a patriot who had suffered und 
the stings and unjust malignity of his comrades and peers at that tin 
It is claimed that he was not fairly tried; that there was not an op) 
tunity for the serious and earnest investigation of the case; that t! 
times were troublous, and the land was full of war, and, therefore, t) 
men’s minds could not grasp the subject, could not deal with it fair!) 
and dispassionately. But, sir, when we remember the fact that | 
case was not only tried by one of the most distinguished bodies of m 
tary men that ever assembled upon earth, that they gave forty-five days 
to its consideration, that it passed the scrutiny of that illustrious wa 
secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, and that it rested beneath the shado. 
the wing of mercy of Abraham Lincoln, it is safe to say that justice was 
meted out at the time when the minds of men were full of the fact 
when they had not been dimmed by accumulating years and cares, 
that those facts led them instinctively to a proper conclusion. 

Fitz-John Porter a patriot! Where do you find the man who so: 
gards him? In the hearts of the loyal people of this country, in t! 
minds of those who loved the flag and our Government, the impression 
has lasted for more than twenty-three years that Fitz-John Porter was 
anything but a patriot, that in other words he was a traitor to his mili 
tary commander who represented the flag and the Government, an 
being a traitor to his commander he was also a traitor to his count 
The platitudes indulged in here by those who admire and glorify Fitz 
John Porter will not change the opinion in the minds of the people o! 
this country that he merited the punishment meted out to him by 1! 
court before which he was tried. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the advocates of Fitz-John Porter has to-day 
seen fit not only to traduce the living but to blacken the memory of the 
dead in order to sustain Fitz-John Porter. Maj. Gen. John Pope is 
referred to as the Falstaff of the times, and held up to ridicule. Let 
any one who cares to acquaint himself with the facts look at the histor) 
of General Pope, a man who graduated with high honors in his class at 
West Point; who was three times brevetted for gallantry on the field in 
Mexico; who lead our armies and won victories for the country when 
he was properly supported; and who was rewarded by his countrymen 
by being placed in a conspicuous position, that of major-general 0! tlie 
United States Army, where he has shed credit and honor upon his 
country to this day. 

And yet, sir, Fitz-John Porter, this admitted traitor to his con 
mander, is held up here as the peer of Pope, as a patriot to be honored 
as Pope is honored; honvred as one who has received the commenia- 
tion of his countrymen, both those living to-day and those who dic 
since the memorable occasion referred to. 

We are admonished, Mr. Chairman, that we should investigate «1 
try this case now as a court and without political prejudice. I sh 
have been glad, sir, if we could have approached the consideration 0! 
it in that manner and spirit, believing its resu]t would be only to aflirm 
the sentence of condemnation heretofore pronounced upon Fitz-.Joli 
Porter. But we find from the very beginning that it as assumed a po- 
litical aspect; that it has been the pet of the Democratic party from the 
time it first showed its head here, receiving the almost unanimous s"\)- 
port straight along of that party, with one solitary individual exce)- 
tion; and by way of recompense that man, the only Democrat wlio ha‘ 
the courage to vote his convictions, was ignominiously defeated by !'s 
party for renomination and re-election. 

We find Porter to-day brought in and exhibited before the country 
in the leading-strings of a cavalry general of the late so-called con- 
federacy. We find the charge upon the public conscience and up! 
the public mind led by General WHEELER, of Alabama, who figured 
quiteconspicuously asa confederate cavalry general in the late atte™)' 
to destroy the Government. There is no difficulty in finding the frien 
of Fitz-John Porter. The late confederates have a proper regard iv 
Fitz-John Porter. They realize that he rendered them an invalus)!¢ 
and an inestimable service on that field, and they reward him wit! 
their votes and their influence accordingly. 

Every one who has observed the course of the Democratic party, 10! 
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only during the war, but since, has seen that it has in every way that | 


can be imagined by the mind of man, in season and out of season, at- 
tempted to overturn the victories and results of the war. It is not nec- 
essary to enumerate instances nor to go into a detailed account of all the 


efforts made to wipe out and belittle everything accomplished by the | 


Union side of the country, and to emphasize and magnify those things 
which were done on the confederate side. 
this House that the Democrats were in their fathers’ house, and that 
they had come to stay. Who helped them to enter and stay in their 
fathers’ house? They are here, but they are here because the men 
who were loyal to the flag and country whipped them back into the 
house of their fathers. And now they have come tostay? And, as one 
of their first acts, they propose to reward the man who helped them in 
their day of trouble. 

Looking into the philosophy which lies beneath the action of the reg- 
ular Army officers during the earlier part ofthe war, we find this state 
of affairs: on both sides, for the leaders of the army of the rebellion 
were West Point graduates and the leaders of the forces on our side were 
West Point graduates; and we remember that the teachings and the in- 
fluences of West Point in ante-bellum days were of the most aristocratic 
character. The graduates of that institution are commanders of men 
and they look with contempt upon those beneath them. Very natu- 
rally then they were pro-slavery men. They looked uponslavery asright. 
If you analyze their conduct and the impulses by which they were gov- 
erned you will see they hoped to hold the putting down of the rebellion 
in their own grasp—to settle it under an armistice, giving greater guar- 
antees to slavery. But when the rebellion reached its greatest propor- 
tions and the Government began to lay its iron hand upon the insur- 
gents with the evident intention of suppressing the rebellion, then the 
disaffection of Fitz-John Porter and men of his ilk began to manifest 
itself. The people awoke to the fact that the country must be saved, 
that the flag was in danger, that the existence of the Government was 
in peril. Wesaw men like Fitz-John Porter sent to the rear. We saw 
men who were willing to save the country without slavery brought to 
the fore. John Pope had been known as an anti-slavery man; he was 
known as an abolitionistand was hated accordingly; and when brought 
to command the Army of Virginia he was at once assailed by pro-slavery 
Democrats in Congress and out of Congress, in the Army and out of the 
Army. 

The distinguished services rendered by Fitz-John Porter before the 
events complained of, and for which he was tried, show that he was a 
gallant soldier indeed. It is known that he was educated at public 
expense, that he was commissioned an officer in the Army, that he sus- 
tained an unblemished reputation up to a certain point when political 
prejudices entered the Army and affected him the same as political in- 
fluences affected other men. Therefore I say he was not willing to see 
the country saved under an anti-slavery man like John Pope when a 
pro-slavery leader like McClellan had been deposed or had ceased to 
command. Then I say that if not a traitor to his country by overt act 
of treason he was a traitor to his country in this, that it is shown con- 
clusively that he disobeyed proper orders and was unfaithful to his su- 
perior officer, General Pope. 

Admit, if you please, for the sake of the argument, that Pope blun- 
dered. Admit, if you please, that at the time he was incompetent. 
Still under military law, under the law of the land, he was Porter’s 
superior; and it was Porter’s duty to obey his orders implicitly and 
without question. It is said that Porter being a corps commander had 
certain discretionary powers, that he had a right to exercise a certain 
discretion. I want any one to show me where he ever tried, where he 
ever made the slightest effort to obey the orders which he complained 
were physically impossible of execution. It is said that he hada right 
to use his discretion. Let us illustrate it. We will take a common il- 
lustration. Suppose a constable goes and arrests a man without a war- 
rant, charging him with the commission ofsome crime. Anyone knows 
the constable has the right to make such an arrest, yet every lawyer knows 
that he makes the arrest at his peril, and unless the man is convicted, 
he is liable for trespass and false imprisonment, and so a military com- 
mander if he sees fit to use his discretion must take the consequences 
with it. Porter used his discretion and he reaped the reward. And 
now let him rest in peace. 

The promotion or the appointment ot Fitz-John Porter to a position 
in the regular Army would be the rewarding of one who was an enemy 
to his country and an enemy to liberty. He it was tiiat staid the 
tide of victory when it was turning in his country’s favor. His resto- 
ration would be an insult to the living officers who fought from the 
beginning to the end of the war. It would be an outrage to the dead 
who fell in their country’s defense. It would be an outrage to those 
dead soldiers who sleep the sleep that knows no waking and are em- 
balmed in the mantle of their country’s patriotic pride and affection. 

In conclusion, for my time is well-nigh consumed, I can only say that 
I protest against the passage of this bill, first, on the ground that I be- 
lieve it to be unconstitutional; secondly, I protest against it on account 
of the wrong of honoring the man who was tried and condemned by his 

and associates when the facts were fresh in their memory and 
when all the evidence was before them. I protest against it because the 
restoration of Fitz-John Porter shows on its face an infamous attempt 
to blacken the memory of Lincoln, of Stanton, of Garfield, and the other 


It was said on the floor of 


23 


| 

| members of the court-martial by declaring theirjudgmenterroneous, and 
influences by which they were surrounded and governed impure, unjust, 
| and unpatriotic. 

| The advocates of Fitz-John Porter may try, but they never can ob- 
literate from the minds of the people of this country that Abraham 
| Lincoln, James A. Garfield, Edwin M. Stanton, and the other officers 
} and men who performed their duty in the suppression of the rebellion 


were patriots, and that Fitz-John Porter was a traitor. [ Applause on 
the Republican side. | 


Subireasury at Louisville, Ky, 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT $8. WLLLIS, 


OF _TUCKY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Salurda - M ireh G, lt 86 

The House being in Committee of 
gencral debate 

Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the early part of the present session | introduced 
a bill (H. R. 902) for the establishment of a subtreasury at Louisy 
Ky. ‘The object in view is so imporiant, both to the general public 
and to the people whom [ have the honor to represent, that | have felt 
called upon to present some of the reasons for the passage of the bill 


on for 


ORIGIN OF THE SUBTREASURY SYSTEM 


System may not be 


A brief reference tothe origin of the subtreasury 
The first United States bank was used as a depo 


out of place itory 
Legislation, however, making that institution a depository first o ed 
| in 1816 in the charter of the second United States bank Prior to that 
time and after 1833, when Jackson removed the public funds the vari 
ous State banks were also used. The financial crisis of 1814, as well 
as that of 1837, brought ruin to the State banks and consequent 
to the Treasury, which was their chief depositor. Finally, after an 
citing political contest, a divorce of banks and States 
1840, but repealed in 1841. Afterward, when public attention was 
drawn to Texas and the Mexican war, the independent treasury act was 
re-enacted in 1846, and has since remained in force. 
The system as created in 1846 has been since but slightly modified 
In the exigencies of the first war loan in 1861 deposits were again au 
thorized to be placed in certain State banks. The only other change 
took place on the organization of the national banks in 1864, at which 
time power was given to the Secretary of the Treasury to designate cei 
tain of the national banks as depositories of public funds. Observing 
however, a distinction between different kinds of Government funds, it 
forbids that ‘‘receipts from customs’’ shall go into any national. bank 
depository, but authorizes receipts from internal revenue and other 
sources. 


was effected 


DEPOSITORIES OF PUBLIC MONEY 
The act of June 3, 1864, indicates a very decided departure from the 
policy of 1846, which demanded the total separation of the Treasury 
from the banks. Under the act of 1846, none of the public money 
was to be deposited with any banking institution whatever. A com 
plete separation of the Government from all banking institutions was 
the principle of the bill. The deposit of the revenues in the banks 
was not, in the opinion of the Congress which passed that bill, placing 
them actually and bona fide in the Treasury; and permission to the 
banks to use the deposits in their banking business and various opera 
tions was in its opinion an employment of the revenue which exposed 
it to hazard and loss; and was substantially a loan of all public moneys 
on deposit to the several institutions. ‘The experience of the Govern- 
ment up to that time had been a very disastrous one. The losses aris 
ing from such deposits were estimated in the report of the Treasury 
Department on 11th February, 1881, at the enormous sum of $15,492, 
000. In the same report of the Secretary of the Treasury the total loss 
in 1879 to the people through the existence of the banks and the use 

of bank paper was computed at $365,451, 497. 
SUBTREASURIES NOW IN EXISTENCS AND THEIR HISTORY 

The act of August 6, 1846, authorized the establishment of subtreas- 
uries at four places: New York, Boston, Charleston, and Saint Louis. 
These were for the ‘‘ receipt, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement ”’ 
of public funds, and were also by section 6 authorized to act as pension 
agents. The mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans were also, by the 
act, to be used forthe same purposes. Ly the acts of February 12, 1873, 
these mints and the one at San F’rancisco were formally desiguated sub- 
treasuries. On the 15th of June, 1870, a subtreasury was established 
| at Baltimore, and on the 3d of March, 1873, Cincinnati and Chicago were 
added to the list. In 1876, the subtreasury at Charleston was discon- 
tinued. 


The whole monetary transactions of the Government are now con- 
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ducted through the office of the United States Treasurer, one hundred 
and forty-one national bank depositories, and the nine assistant treas- 
urers at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saint Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

NECESSITY FOR AN ADDITIONAL SUBTREASURY. 


The statement of population and business since the establishment of 
the last subtreasury could be presented as conclusive reasons for fur- 
ther facilities in this direction. At that time the total revenues of the 
Government were only twenty-six millions against three hundred and 
twenty-four millions last year. It is, however, unnecessary to refer to 
such statistics. The official reports of the Government for several years 
past clearly set forth the necessity for an additional subtreasury and 
urgently demand the relief afforded by the pending bill. 

As far back as the year 1882 we find from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that there were in the subtreasury at New York about 
$19,000,000 in standard silver dollars while the subtreasury and mint 
at San Francisco held nearly $41,000,000. The Secretary assigns as the 
reason for not bringing away a part of these silver dollars from San 
Francisco that ‘‘ there was no unsatisfied call for them elsewhere and 
the expense of carriage is great, never less than 1 per cent. 

Besides that— 

He continues— 


the vaults on this sideare inconveniently taxed in the storage of what is here. 
Indeed, the storage capacity of the mints and other vault room of the Govern- 
ment is everywhere severely taxed. There were on hand in the subtreasury on 
November 1, 1882, $26,854,337.62 of fractional silver coin. In all, there were 2,400 
tons of silver coin stored in the public vaults. If the coinage of standard silver 
dollars iskeptup * * * it will be a serious question where the Treasury De- 
partment will find, in public receptacles, storage room therefor. (Report of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for year ending June 30, 1882, page 12.) 


In the following year, 1883, the Secretary again called attention to 
the subject in the following words: 
The accumulation of standard silver dollars in the custody of this Department 
at the date of its last annual report was such as to cause serious inconvenience, 
actual and prospective, forthe want ofsafe storage room. The vaults owned and 


hired by the Treasury are still heavily taxed for room,and frequent transfers 
must be made, at risk and cost. 


The Treasurer in his report for the same year states: 


The vaults of the Treasury offices are taxed to their utmost capacity to con- 
tain the funds of the Treasury, including the $114,576,044 in standard dollarsand 
$26,792,519.83 in fractional silver coin. Frequent transfers of such coin are neces- 
sary from an office that has become filled to its capacity to some office in which 
vault room can be found. 


Upon these statements Congress authorized the construction ofa large 
vault, with the capacity of forty-five million standard dollars, in the 
Treasury building at Washington, and of another, with the capacity for 
twenty-eight millions, in the treasury office at New Orleans. These 
additional accommodations were inadequate to the demands of the pub- 
lic service, and in the next year after their construction the Secretary 
of the Treasury again calls the attention of Congress in the following 
words: 


Attention is again invited to the crowded condition of the vaults in the sub- 
treasury offices, occasioned by the great accumulation of standard silver dollars 
and redeemed fractional silver coins, The new vault just completed in the office 
of the Treasurer of the United States at Washington is the only one now avail- 
able for further storage, the new vault at New Orleans being needed for the stor- 
age of silver accumulated at that point and that coined at the mint in that city. 
* * * The assistant treasurer at San Francisco has reported that his vaults 
are nearly full, and that there is no further space in his office available for the 
erection of another vault, He recommends the purchase of adjoining property 
for the purpose of providing additional vault room, 

There are also many millions of standard silver dollars in the mint at San Fran- 
cisco which encumber the vault space required to accommodate the current coin- 
age. (Report of Secretary of the Treasury for year ending June 30, 1884, page 3s. ) 


NECESSITY FOR ANOTHER SUBTREASURY AS SHOWN BY THE LATEST OFFICIAL 
REPORTS. 


The latest reports of the Department are very clear as to the neces- 
sity of another subtreasury. The Secretary of the Treasury in his last 
report states: 


The monetary transactions of the Government have been conducted through 
the offices of the Treasurer of the United States, nine assistant treasurers, and 
one hundred and forty-one national-bank depositaries. 

The gross receipts of the Government, amounting during the fiscal year, as 
shown by warrants,to the sum of $568,887,009.38 ($245,196,303 of which were on 
account of loans, United States notes, and certificates and conversion of refund- 
ing certificates), deposited as follows: 

In the Treasury and subtreasuries................ 


«+ seeeeese $451, 210, 995 09 
In national-bank depositories 


117, 676,014 29 

Owing to the large movementof moneys caused by the exchange of standard 
silver dollars for silver certificates, the deposits of legal-tenders in exchange for 
like certifieates,and the redemption of fractional silver coin, the duties of the 
officers and employés of the different subtreasuries have greatly increased, and 
1 would, therefore, recommend that inquiry be made by Congress as to the pre- 
sent condition of these offices, and such method of relief be adopted as may be 


deemed proper. (Report of Secretary of the Treasury for the year ending June 
30, 1885, page 14.) 


The Treasurer in his report for the same year, under the head ‘‘stand- 
ard silver dollars,’’ page 25, says: 


The amount of silver dollars shipped from the Mint to points by express to 
June 30, 1885, was $96,516,067, of which there remained outstanding on that date 
only $38,348,527, as stated above. The cost to the Government of moving these 
coins was $430,313.76, an average of $4.46 per $1,000. 

The average rate per $1,000 from the several mints was as follows: 

From Philadelphia 

From New Orleans.. 

From Carson City 

EEE HEME ENN PES 


The vaults in the mint at New Orleans having become filled with dollars, it 
was determined to remove as many as practicable to the vault in the Treasury 
Department. In order to avoid the payment of a large sum for this transfer, 
$10,400,000 were safely moved by means of United States naval vessels in Sep- 
tember last, at an expense which saved the Government about $40,000. There 
was also moved by registered mail from San Francisco the sum of $12,800,000 in 
gold coin without any expense to the Government except the transportation 
from the post-office to the subtreasury. 

Special contracts have been made with the express companies to transport to 
Washington or New York $10,000,000 in silver from San Francisco and $3,700,000 
from Car-on City, at the rate of $8 per $1,000, and $15,000,000 from New Orleans 
to Washington, at $3 per $1,000; also, for the transfer of $17,200,000 of gold coin 
from San Francisco and of $900,000 from Carson City, at $2 per $1,000. 

On July 1, 1885, the clause in the sundry civil appropriation act of 1285, author- 
izing the shipment of silver coin from subtreasuries, became operative. The 
shipments made since that date to September 30 have been at an average cost 
of $1.74 per $1,000. The average rates from the several points were as follows: 


WOMB, occ cccssicccuieres ee sien ED I SF i cncisticnicilinbiectignetnn wee $1 04 
Baltimore.... . 201 | Chicago m 2 
1 04 Saint Louis... » 38 


Philadelphia. . 145 | New Orleans... 1 76 
Boston 1 04 | San Francisco 5 79 


It is recommended that the appropriations for this purpose be continued, and 
that the authority given by the act referred to be extended to include shipments 
of silver coin from depository banks. 

If the coinage of silver dollars is to continue, a new vault will be needed in 
New York city, and additional vault room in the Treasury building at Wash- 
ington. 

The following table shows the amount of standard silver dollars and of frac- 
tional silver coin in each office of the Treasury on September 30, 1885, and on 
that date last year: 


Standard silver dollars. 


| 
| Fractional silver coins. 
| 
| 


Office. Semana | SESE ne 


September | September | September September 
30,1884. | 30, 1885. 30, 1884. 30, 1885. 


Washington $4,494,616 | $14,334,245 
assistant Treasurer Uni- 
ted States: 
Baltimore | 3, 123, 065 | 3, 380, 708 474,097 45 538, 935 70 
Boston..... nail 1, 866, 971 7,805 | 1,512,701 05 | 1,393,974 00 
Chicago ove 6, 648, 800 7,322,000 | 3,848,157 00 4, 147, 010 00 
Cincinnati.... aon 635, 500 737, 000 132, 063 00 149,725 00 
New Orleans.. = 7, 923, 208 10, 112, 004 713,977 27 719, of] 80 
New York «| 25,908, 000 28, 900,000 | 8,877,504 65 | 2,954,122 32 
Philadelphia. . 9, 384,360 | 10,009,330 | 3,690,270 00 | 3,631,380 00 
San Francisco. -| 18,558,000 | 21,000,000 | 7,776,797 77 | 7,496,281 80 
Saint Louis 7,819,750 | 10,119,400 | 2, 098, 100 2, 237, 030 00 
United States Mint: | 
DON VOF. ... ..ccccccesecsecses 6 1 
Carson City.. . 2, 876, 730 :, 13, 630 
New Orleans.. . 12, 642, 620 4, 042, 165 
Philadelphia...... a 7, 798, 269 14, 441, 005 34,777 
San Francisco...........| 32,740,620 29, 404, 0U2 34, 214 
United States Assay- 
Office : 
Boisé City................. 
Charlotte, N. 4 * és 
Helena, Mont. ‘ lee | 19, 217 35 |.. <— 
New York... 4 x 24 | 71 48 45 
| ET (NT : 14 30 17 50 


Treasury United States, 
| $198,405 67 | $264,274 28 
| 


154, 509, 380 29, 424, 029 05 | 23,602,776 84 
Add amount in transit 
between offices | 11, 069, 000 71, 856 78 |.. 
165, 578, 380 (29, 495, 885 83 | 23,602,776 54 
Deductamountrequired | 
to fill orders unpaid 147, 297 | 19, 170 20 76,425 40 


Total......cccecceseceeeeee) 142,349,409 | 165,431,083 29,476,715 63 | 23,526,351 44 





The foregoing official statements require no explanation or comment. 
They are, I submit, sufficient of themselves to justify action by this 
Congress, and are indeed presented to us with that view. The force of 
the suggestion is, however, increased when we find, upon further ex- 
amination of the last official reports, that not only are the subtreasu- 
ries of the country overcrowded both with funds and with work, but 
that the Department has been compelled against its own judgment and 
against the law to permit the mints and assay offices to be used as sub- 
treasuries. 

UNLAWFUL STORAGE OF BULLION AND COIN IN MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 


This phase of the question has been fully presented, both by the 
Treasurer and the Director of the Mint. From the statement appended 
to the last Treasurer’s reportit will be seen that the Treasurer is charged 
in the account with $148,504,628.77 held inthe mintsand assay oflices as 
a bullion fund. While receiving daily reports from these offices, show- 
ing the changes in the fund, he has, as heshows in his last report, page 15— 

No means of verification except by calling a another bureau; the condi- 
tion of these offices has never been examined heretofore by any one represe!\(- 
ing the Treasury. The results of the annual examinations made under the dire: 
tion of the Mint Bureau are not communicated to the Treasurer, and these ex- 
aminations are therefore not sufficient, itis submitted, to confirm the statement 
that the funds are held as represented. 

If these prudent suggestions of the Treasurer are not sufficient to in- 
duce action on the part of Congress I would call attention to the fol- 
lowing forcible presentation of the matter by the Director of the Mint. 
In his last report, page 32, referring to the improper use of the mints 
and assay offices, he states: 

STORAGE OF BULLION AND COIN IN. MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 
The mints of the United States were never designed to be repositories either 
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of large stocks of bullion or of coin. This is indicated by the small capacity and 
number of their original vaults, The best of these in the mint at Philadelphia 
are very primitive in design and in safety appliances. Indeed, all of the institu- 
tions, as far as I am informed, with the exception of the mint at San Francisco, 
are supplied with vaults the security of which mainly depends upon the integ- 
rity and efficiency of guards and patrols by night and upon the presence of oflicers 
and employés by day. 

But, asa matter of fact, still further dependence is placed on the legal preser- 
vation of public order and the efficiency of local police. Confidence in such 

rsonal, as distinguished from structural, means of security seems happily to 
suffered no relax from serious disturbances of public order. Yet it may 
well be asked should even this long immunity from popular violence be ac- 
cepted as a guarantee against the possibility of any future occurrence of the kind 
in large cities like New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans? Or should in- 
deed such immunity in the past serve as a justification on the part of the Gov- 
ernment for not exhausting all practicable structural means forthe safe custody 
inthe mints not only of their regular store, but also of coin, for which the Treas- 
ury and subtreasuries at present offer buta scant asylum? 

The demand upon the mints for facilities for the storage and safe custody of 
bullion and coin becomes more and more urgent as their available capacity be- 
comes taxed through the accumulation, especially of coin, of which the Treas- 
ury and subtreasuries of the United States are unable to relieve these institu- 
tions, through similar exigencies on their own part, or through considerations 
of expense attending every movement of specie. 

Regarding the mintsand assay offices in their true character as manufactur- 
ing establishments, and, on the other hand, the subtreasuries as the proper re- 
positories of the finished product of the mints, there seems to be no reason, ex- 
cept that of absolute necessity, for continuing to charge the several mints with 
the custody of specie over and above what is necessary for the prompt payment 
of depositors, as provided by section 3545 of the Revised Statutes. Again, as a 
matter of fact the vault capacity of the several mints has been provided only 
within limits apportioned, first, to the storage of stocks of bullion, small in 
amount as compared with such stocks as are now carried under the special re- 
quirements for the coinage of the standard silver dollar; and, second, to rela- 
tively small stocks of coin, Especially is this the case since the action of the 
Department in dividing the coinage of the standard silver dollars between the 
two Eastern mints. 

As the storage and safe custody of coin for obvious reasons call for the great- 
est possible degree of security, preference is given to the stock of coin, and only 
secondary consideration to that of silver bullion. This is of so bulky a charac- 
ter as sometimes to be left unduly exposed. Atthe mint at Philadelphia thefts 
of fine bars have occurred, as above reported, on two separate occasions during 
the last fiscal year, through want of sufficient protection. 

The lack of ample security at the mints under the necessity of make-shifts to 
provide even a tolerably safe storage, becomes a source of great anxiety to the 
officers in charge, the requirements of whose original trusts are seen to be 
greatly exceeded by the additional responsibility as custodians of vast sums of 
public moneys. When, too, it is remembered that the vaults provisionally ar- 
ranged to meet the present emergency for the storage of coin are far from what 
they should be as such repositories, the accountability of the officers in the mints 
becomes one which in strict justice should not be imposed. Some of the pro- 
visional vaults, which I have personally examined, in the most active mint in 
the country, are scarcely more than closets or ordinary cellars opening into 
workshops, thoroughfares, and dark recesses, and depending more on neigh- 
boring traffic for security than on any structural security of their own. 

The vaults of the assay office at New York, while not severely taxed for the 
storage of silver bullion, are also far from what they should be under the re- 


quirements of its business, to keep on hand very large amounts of gold bullion 
in the form of stamped ingots. 


It thus appears by official report that all the subtreasuries through- 
out the country and at Washington are overburdened with coin and bull- 
ion, and that the mints and assay offices, institutions not directly set 
apart for such purpose, have been used for the storage of bullion and 
coin. The hazard, inconvenience, and expense resulting from this con- 
dition of things are fully set forth in the reports which I have read. 
If, therefore, the necessity for another subtreasury rested solely upon 
the inadequacy of accommodations at the disposal of the Department it 
would be fully recognized by Congress. I need not call attention to the 
fact, however, that such inadequacy of accommodations is insignificant 
as compared with the demands of business and commerce throughout 
the country. It is unnecessary to go into statistics upon this point. If 
forty years ago six subtreasuries were deemed necessary for the proper 
conduct of the pecuniary affairs of the Government, will it be doubted 
that additional facilities should be furnished to-day when our popula- 


- is threefold greater and our wealth has increased more than tweuty- 
9 
FACTS GOVERNING THE LOCATION OF SUBTREASURY. 

Conceding, then, the necessity for another subtreasury, where should 
it be located? What considerations should operate in determining this 
question? I submit that the most material points would be geograph- 
ical position, accessibility to surrounding country, distributing power, 
amount and character of present and prospective collections and dis- 
bursements of public moneys. 

The briefest reference to the facts will, I am satisfied, convince this 
House that the city which I have the honor to represent more fully 
comes up to these requirements than any other place in the United 
States, 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF LOUISVILLE. 

Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucky, is located on an elevated and 
beautiful plain at the falls of the Ohio River, 368 miles from its mouth. 
Its area is 18 square miles. It is laid out with great regularity, the 
Principal streets running parallel with the river and being intersected 
with others at right angles. It has a population, in connection with 
the cities around the falls, of over 200,000, and is fast increasing in 
numbers and wealth. The rapidity of this numerical increase may be 
seen from the statement that since 1850 its population hastrebled. A 
single glance at the map will make it evident that the position occu- 
pied by Louisville is of peculiar importance with reference to the great 
feature lines of the continent. 

The Mississippi River system is the key to the continent; those parts 


| 
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which lie beyond its borders are either limited area, or their severe con- 
ditions of climate make them relatively of minor importance. In this 
system the State of Kentucky, and Louisville, its chief city, oceupy a 
most important place. The western border of our State is only 1,070 
miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, while its eastern boundary is 
within 500 miles of the Atlantic ports. The special feature of position 
to be considered in measuring the importance of the location of Louis- 
ville, is its central place with reference to the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the advantages it has from its extended contact with the river sys- 
tem ofthat valley. Itis by water 598 miles below Pittsburgh, 132 miles 
below Cincinnati, 368 miles above Cairo, 607 miles above Memphis, 1,377 
milesabove New Orleans, and 558 miles from Saint Louis. Situated mid- 
way between the Gulf of Mexico and the northern lakes, and also be- 
tween the eastern and western ranges and the North American mount- 
ains, Louisville becomes the focal point of the great Mississippi Valley. 
The extent, fertility, and boundless resources of that valley in agricult- 
ural and mineral wealth need not be here enlarged upon, nor is it ne- 
cessary to refer to the importance of its future destiny whether from a 
political or commercial standpoint. 

But not only is Louisville in the heart of the Mississippi Valley, but it 
is also in the heart of the valley of the Ohio, a valley without doubt 
comprising a larger quantity of fertile land, and a more extensive and 
diffused interior navigation, together with a more salubrious climate 
than in any other portion of the temperate zoneon the globe. It com- 
prehends an area of 201,720 square miles, which is about double that of 
France, more than twice that of Great Britain, and nearly as much as 
Germany. Its internal navigation is over 5,000 square miles, with 
access to navigation on the great northern lakes of 82,750 square miles. 
The resources of the finest iron and lead ore and salt are stretched over 
this section of the United States in a profusion unequaled in the world. 
This valley of the Ohio extends from latitude 40° 29’ north to latitude 
34° 12’ north, and in an eastern and western direction it stretches from 
the head of the Ohio River to its mouth; that is, from 78° 2’ west, 
from Greenwich, to 89° 2’ west. This valley is destined to become the 
greatest source of these productions that require cheap labor and cheap 
fuod in the world, and its population in the near future will undoubt- 
edly equal that of the oldest-settled areas in the great European States. 
Thus centrally located with reference to the great valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, I submit it to the judgmentof my colleagues on this 
floor whether in geographical position the city which I have the honor 
to represent does not possess special advantages. 


ACCESSIBILITY. 


While possessing these advantages, by reason of its geographical posi- 
tion, Louisville has direct water communication and railroad facilities 
for reaching the remotest parts of these great valleys. She has ariver 
frontage of 12 miles, and a river trade in the South and in the West 
combined of over 12,000 miles. There are no less than thirty naviga- 
ble rivers accessible by the stearmers from her wharves and tributary 
to her commerce. With her river facilities she has opened avenues of 
trade to a vast and wealthy domain, comprising sixteen States, with a 
population of over 7,000,000 people. Her immediate communications 
with her own State are also direct and numerous. Of the one hundred 
and seventeen counties in the State of Kentucky one hundred and eight 
can be reached hy water or railroad communication. The successtul 
completion of the Eads jetties will, with proper improvement of the 
river, within a few years bring within easy access ships of the largest 
tonnage. The invaluable advantages of river communication, whichin 
consequence of the mildness of theclimate is never interrupted for more 
than ten or fifteen daysinthe year, in floating to her doors in the greatest 
abundance salt, coal, and lumber, will be readily perceived. 

This system of railroad gives easy communication with every point 
of the compass. The Louisvilleand Nashville and Great Southern, the 
most important of the trunk lines of railroad in the South, and second 
only to the Mississippi River, its total mileage being 3,600 miles of 
Southern roads, including the line to Cincinnati under one manage- 
ment, that road laid with steel rails on the main stem, is the great 
through line from the Southern States to the Eastern and Northern 
markets, and is tothe South what the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania railways are to the trade of the Northeast and West. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad connects Louisville directly with 
Newport News on the Atlantic coast, 729 miles distant, with the South- 
ern Pacific and Mexican Central Railroads; the Chesapeake, Ohio and 
Southwestern Railroad, a continuation of the Chesapeake and Ohio road, 
opens up a direct line of communication with the southwestern portion 
of the State of Kentucky, abounding in choice iron and coal beds and 
forests of splendid timber. 

The Louisville Short Line, running through Kentucky, reaches Cin- 
cinnati and thence all the railroad communication of the North. The 
Ohio and Mississippi leaves Louisville and makes the same connection 
with Cincinnati as the latter road but upon the opposite side of the 
river. Italsoconnects Louisville with Saint Louis. The Jeffersonville, 
Madison, and Indianapolis Railroad connects Louisville with all East 
and West lines and with Chicago, as also does the Louisville, New Al- 
bany, and Chicago. The Louisville, Evansville, and Saint Louis Rail- 
road runs through southern Indiana and southern Illinois, 260 miles to 
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Saint Louis, and the Cincinnati Southern is connected with Louisville | ity of the Falls 23 tanneries, 17 being located in the city of Lonisy;)) 
through the Louisville and Nashville road. These tanneries represent an invested capital of $2,500,000. and +),:. 
From this brief sketch it will beseen that the railway system of Ken- | annual business is over $5,000,000. F i 

tucky gives her direet communication with all parts of the country by Louisville furnishes the largest supply market in the world f; . 

trunk lines, and, taken in connection with her unparalleled river system, | leather, it being in greater demand and bringing higher prices ;},,. 

it is clear that but few, if any, of the cities on the continent are more | the product of any other market in the world. In the article , = 

aceessible or possess greater facilities for transportation. As an illus- | and jeansclothing the annual sales in our city are 5,500,000 wards wn 

tration of the advantages resulting from this it may be stated that at the | resenting over $1,500,000. One hundred and twenty tons per qj, 

present time the freight rates from the Lower Ohio to Liverpool will per- | cast gas and water pipe are manufactured, or 30,000 tons-per «; 

mit the profitable shipment ofthe cannel coal and the native ores direct | The capacities of our manufactories in that direction are 1=() to. oe 

to Europe with one transshipment at New Orleans. A detailed state-| diem. Other divisions of iron work aggregate a manufactured prod 

ment upon this point could be made which would conclusively demon- | of $8,000,000 per annum. The largest plate-glass works in the [ 

strate thisfact. Itis tobe noted, too, that itis possible for many months | States are located around the falls, one being located in Lonisy 

in each year to bring ships of large tonnage to the landing points on the | the other and larger in New Albany. The works in New |\). 

Ohio River and load them for direct trade for Europe. It may also be | very nearly 30 acres of ground, and cost over $2,000,000, affordine 

noticed that the cost of transportation by water being lower than by rail | employment to fifteen hundred men. 

in most countries, is particularly cheap on the Mississippi River and The paper-mills of Louisville employ a capital of $1, 

its principal tributaries, for the reason that coal is lower than in any | architectural foundries are now doing Government wo: 

other country, as is also timber for boat-building. Moreover, there are | houses at Columbus, Chicago, Saint Louis, and other . 

no tolls on the steamers, and the currents near the shore are generally | with home firms at these points. The boot and shoe t: am 

slow, admitting of easy ascent. to $6,000,000 annually. The capacity of the flour mills in th, 
The last census shows that the center of population is in the State of | is 1,000 barrels per day, one of these being the largest in | 

Kentucky, and Louisville is near that center. The density of popula- | Pig-iron is cheaper and in greater abundance than in any 

tion surrounding Louisville may be realized from the following state- | in the United States, it being the market point toa larye 

ment: Within a radius of 300 miles of Louisville there are eleven million | Alabama and other Southern irons, and is the largest storeaye | 

people; that is within half a day’s journey for the most remote of this | for iron in America. There are eight cement mills with $1,( 

vast population live one-fifth of the entire population of the United | invested in them, manufacturing 830,000 barrels of cement ann 

States. This 300 miles radius, sweeping around Louisville as a center, | which finds a market all over the country. The sales of tobacco 

traverses in every direction only land, and land occupied by a full pop- | January 1, 1885, to January 1, 1886, amounted to over 127,000 hog 

ulation on every side. Such a circle about the most crowded seaport | heads—the value of which was between twelve and thirteen mii; 

is half, and in many cases more than half, water. Such a circle farther | dollars. Louisville is also the largest market on the continent | 

West embraces large areas of unpeopled lands and uncultivated waste. | whiskies, and millionsof dollars are invested in its manufactu: t 

Such a circle farther North takes in the waters of the great lakes and | idea may be formed of the vast business in this direction from the state. 

the thinly-peopled lands of the far North. Such acirclecircumscribed | ment that the revenue from this source and from tobacco last y 

about Louisville not only holds within its circumference the largest | amounted to over $7,000,000. To these two branches of business! 

population of any like cirele around any city, but it embraces sections | presently refer more at length, as they have a direct and intima: 

of all the various productive belts delineated on the census maps of pro- | nection with the question I am discussing. 

ductive areas. Every color indicative of peculiar production used on In nine of the foregoing industries Louisville leads the world. | 

the census maps is found within the circumference described around | refer to tobacco, jeans and jeans clothing, cast gas and water pipe 

Louisville by this remarkable radius, and hardly an appreciable sec- | plows, live-stock, cement, fine sole leather, plate glass, and {i 

tion of this circle is, as we have seen, without direct railroad or water | kies. These branches of trade illustrate the commercial im; 

connection with Louisville, whether it lies to the north, the south, east, | and consequently widespread communications which Louisville ha: 

or west. and through which the desired distribution of Government funds co 
The bearings of the above facts upon the question involved in the pend- | be effected readily and without expense. 

ing bill will be readily seen. Granting that other points may be nearer OPERATIONS OF BANKS AND CLEARING-HOUSE OF LOUISVILI 

the supply of bullion, their remote communication with the country to} Aside from being acommercial and industrial center of acknowledged 

be supplied with coin from the subtreasury must be taken into consid- | size and importance, equal to other cities where subtreasuries are now 

eration. The coin is notonly to be received but it is to be distributed, | established, Louisville is fast becoming a very important financial 

and the latter is much more important from every standpoint than the | ter. Its banking institutions now number twenty-four, employing 

former. At San Franciseo, New Orleans, and other places where sub- | $8 871,300 of capital. These, Louisville being a national b cing f 

treasuries are now established, the coin must be largely distributed as | serve city, are daily opening. new accounts with correspo! 

an article of freight chiefly, and, of course, at an expense to the Govern- | Western and Central Kentucky and Tennessee, Southern 

ment. How great the expense isI shall presently show from the official | T}jinois, Western Alabama and Georgia, and a large part of 

reports. Should coin deposited in a subtreasury at Louisville need to | Mississippi, and Texas. The radius of territory in direct fina: 

be sent to other points the extended facilities by riveg and rail will en- | Jation with Louisville is growing in size every day. 


able this to be promptly and cheaply done. Asan evidence of this steady and uniform expansion, and as a further 
LOUMVILIS 48 4 DEITRIBUTING POEET. index of its commercial condition, I eall attention to the exchangeso! the 
le rhich were as l0uows 

The above facts also set clearly forth the advantages of Louisville as ee ee — 

a distributing point. While at many cities the coin would be distrib- on er “oun! 062 250 | 1879.22 ib. 

uted at an expense to the Government, the particular products of the : 
State of Kentucky, the extensive business and manufacturing interests 198" 170.532 
of the city of Louisville would secure its distribution through the nat-| ing the year 1885 1 . . Seeed ments, th 
ural channels of trade without such expense. The briefest reference | .. ~°™P@T™S Se pene Be aes she Beet year of specic paymen®s © 
to well known facts will illustrate and confirm this statement. is a gain in clearings of $90,006,565. 

There are in Louisville one thousand three hundred and fifty-two a oe ae Semen FAST YET" 
manufacturing establishments in active operation, which have an in- | _ Theobjects to be secured by theestablishment of subtreasunes b 
vested capital of $40,000,000 and a commercial credit for five times that | fined by the act of 1846 to be fourfold—(1), the receipt (~), sue keep’ 
sum. These employ over twenty-four thousand workmen and put in | (3), transferand (4), disbursement of publie funds. In the light of th 
the market annually finished wares amounting to more than $60,000,000. | facts which I have already presented, it will not be denied that 
Some of the leading branches contributing to this magnificent total I | last three of these can be accomplished as fully at Loaisville 28% 7! 
will call attention to. In the manufacture of furniture, both in point | city in the Union. It remains to consider what ‘‘ receipts” 0! P))." 
of quantity and quality, Louisville is the second city in the United | funds at that city is to be annually expected. However cent)’ 
States, having a capital invested of over $2,000,000, and employing over | ated a city may be, however great its facilities for wile (s\n 
two thousand operatives, and sending its manufactured goods of this | 224 cheap transportation, it is still more important to know what 
kind toall parts of the South and West. It turns outan annual product | its Government receipts. a 
of between two and three million dollars. The price of timber for| The internal-revenne collections for the year 1985 in the bit) | 
furniture-making is lower here than in any other lumber market in the | Where subtreasuries are now located, as stated on page "9! [ — 
world. report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, are as !o'ows 

Louisville is also one of the leading pork-packing cities of the country, naeccernsrens $Y 
having a capital invested in the pork and ham trade of nearly $3,000,000. 

It is the largest plow manufacturing city in the world, the united capa- 

city of its plow manufactories being over 1,500 per day, these establish- : h 
ments having an extensive trade in Europe and sending thousands of} The internal revenue collected in the State of Kentucky du: "’ 
plows every year to that part.of the world. Over 200,000 plows and | same period was $14,482,476, the largest amount, therefore, ¢x°")" ©" 
50,000 cultivators are annually manufactared. There are in the vicin- | in the country. 
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As seen by this statement, the receiptsof this character in Kentucky 
were twenty-eight times as great as Louisiana, over six times as great 
as Massachusetts, over five timesas great as Californiaor Maryland, and 
over twice as great as Missouri or Pennsylvania; or, if you add tc- 
wether the amounts received from the last five States in the above list, 
the total will be found only $7,500 more than the single State of Ken- 


fn all of these States the subtreasury cities are the financial and 
commercial centers, but this is more true of Louisville than of three- 
fourths of them. If, however, a comparison is made between the cities 
themselves, the claims of Louisville as a revenue-paying city will be 
found well established. Ay , 

The following, as appears from oflicial reports (see page 6, report In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner for 1885), were the amounts of Internal 
revenue received during the past year at the points designated: 








— i ee $2, 892, 819 
pe eR : 8,001,784 | Baltimore........... 

: iY 7,076, 453 | San Francisco. 

ee 5,057,715 | Boston ..............00 





ooo Oe OLL, SSS | New Orleans..........ccccccceccooce 


538,814 


Saint Louis .......... 





A comparative idea of the amount which was actually collected last | 


year from the Louisville district from this source may be formed when 
it is known that the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Vermont, and the Territories of Arizona, Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming paid 


last year the aggregate amount of $3,463,195, which is less than half | 


that district paid; in other words, this single district at Louisville had 
more than twice as much public business in this direction as eighteen 
States and all the Territories of the Union combined. 


million dollars per annum by exportation of spirits, but even upon 
present receipts it ranks fourth in importance of the eighty-one offices, 
paying over one-sixteenth of the total amount of internal revenue col- 
lected. 

It will thus be seen that only two of the subtreasury cities—Chicago 
and Cincinnati—eollected more internal revenue than Louisville, and 
that the aggregate receipts of four of them—Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Boston, and New Orleans—hardly equaled that city. 

REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 

The total ordinary receipts of the Government for the fiscal year 
ended June30, 1885, were $323,690,706; of these the receipts, excluding 
customs and internal revenue, were $28,812,578. From the last two 
sources the receipts were— 


From customs (including fees, fines, Kc.) ............ccccccccccceceveeces cones .. $182, 379, 403 
From internal revenue.......... 
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Total from customs and internal revenuc.. ........6 ..cccccceeeeseeeeee 


Government come from these two sources—customs and internal revenue 
The amount of these, therefore, affords a criterion, at least so far as the 
receipts of public money are concerned, for determining the necessity 
for a subtreasury. The internal-revenue receipts of the subtreasury 
cities and of Louisville have already been given. The question of cus- 
toms receipts in the interior cities is relatively unimportant in the com- 
parison, as imports have always been largely made at seaboard cities. 
The customs receipts at the three seaboard cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia were respectively $125,493, 472, $19,610,356, and 
$12,429,625; total, $157,533,453—deducting which from the whole 
amount ($182,379,403) received from that source will leave $24,845,950 
as the whole amount collected from customs at all the remaining ports 
ofentry (interiorand exterior), including the six other subtreasury cities. 
_ Therevenue receiptsat these six cities have already been given. Add- 
ing to these the customs receipts as stated in last report of the Register 


of the Treasury, we will have as the total customs and revenue receipts 
as follows: 


Chicago. 








hetseesst sereesssserseeeeceee SL2, 151,988 | Saint Louis. $6,061, 379 
San Francisco. » 8,984,929 | Baltimore..... ve 4,798, 130 
Cincinnati... 8, 837,438 | New Orleans......,..........-. . 2, 050, 981 
Louisville......... 7, 182, 956 | 


It thus appears that Louisville maintains her prominence, collecting 
of i customs and internal revenue more than any one of the last 
cities, more than the last two combined, and nearly as much as 

two others. In this connection I will state that the increase of customs 
duties at Louisville has been more than 100 per cent. in the last four 
years. The transportation of foreign goods to inland ports without 
hae is destined to revolutionize the methods of collecting rev- 

ein 

the interior at the expense of the seaboard ports. 


PROSPECTIVE INCREASE OF REVENUES FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


This annual inerease of revenues from customs Louisville can expect 
ia common with all interior ports of entry; but as to its internal rev- 
enues, it not only has now of all but two of the subtreasury 


oe precedence 
Ze that precedence in the future will be very much greater. 


Both 


chief sources of internal revenue are whisky and tobacco. 
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of these articles have largely increased in production at Louisville, and 


| for well-known causes will continue to enormously increase, and thus 


| there were no spirits in 
The receipts of the Louisville office are temporarily lessened several | 


| and Baltimore, had in bond between three and four million gallons. 





United States, and will every year increase the business of 


112, 498, 725 | 


swell the revenues of the Government at that point. 
By the law of 187 


78 whiskies are permitted to remain in bond three 
years before paying the tax. Since the of that law with- 
} 





passage 
drawals have only been tox t the wants of trade, and conse- 
quently a large per cen whisky has en lk in bond, thus ere- 
ating a temporary reduction of the internal revenue within the last 
six years under the operation of thislaw. In 188 umber of tax- 
able gallons of spirits produced in the Louisville dist: was 4,651,090. 
In 1881 the number of gallons produced was 14,233,860, thus show ng 
in one year an increase of 9,582,770. This enormous iners wy 
to the increased number of new distilleries and the increased capacity 


of the old ones, and as this increase is permanent the internal revenue 


alone of the Louisville district will hereafter exceed $10,100,000 | 


annum. Except for the exported spirits the revenue from this so 
| last year would have been oy 000,000. 
LOUISVILLE EXCEPTIONAL IN TH SPECTIVE IN¢ OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE, 

But it may be asked, are not all districts affected alike by the law of 
1878, and will not this increase be general An examination of the last 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will answer this ques- 
tion. On page 96 of the report is a table showing by districts the 


quantity in taxable gallons of spirits in warehouse 
From this it appears that outside 


June 30, 1885.”’ 


of the State of Kentucky the aggre 
gate numberof gallons in bond at that time was 21,211,143. The total 
number of gallons, including Kentucky, was 54,724,916, which were dis 
tributed among the different districts in very unequal quantiti« 

In twenty-one districts, being over one-fourth of the whole num) 
warehouse at the end of the fiscal year, and 
consequently they are not represented in the Commissioner’s statement. 
Of the remaining sixty districts outside of Kentucky, two, Pittsburg] 


i 





only six was the number of gallons between one and two millions 
thirty-five of the sixty districts enumerated by the Commissioner, that 
is, seventh-twelfths of all, the number of gallons was under a quarter 
ofa million. The State of Kentucky had in bond 33,513,773 gallons, 
being more than three-fifths of the whole amount. The number of 
gallons in the Louisville district is stated at 16,015,190, which, deducting 
one district (the twenty-second) in Pennsylvania and one (the fifth) in 
Tennessee, is more than all the other districts in the United States, includ- 
ing the nine sub-Treasury districts, outside of Kentucky, combined. 
The Louisville district is, therefore, exceptional. At 90 cents per gallon 
the amount of tax thus ready to be paid from that district on the 30th 
of June last was $14,400,000. Should the recommendations of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 


| Revenue be adopted and the bonded period for spirits be made the same 


294, 878,128 | 


In other words, over five-sixths of all the revenues which are paid to the | 


as for cigars, beer, and tobacco, this large amount would be increased 
by several millions more from the spirits now fled to foreign ports for 


saleand protection. The estimate, therefore, of $10,000,000 per annum 


| from receipts of internal revenue is within the official statements. 


THE LARGEST MARKET FOR TOBACCO AND FINE WHISKIES IN THE WORLD 


An examination of the report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue will show that the proportion of the enormous revenue business 
of Kentucky which is transacted at Louisville, always great, and now 
more than one-half of the whole amount, has been steadily on the in 
crease. Nor is this surprising to any one familiar with the facts. On 
the 8th of January, 1876, the fourth internal-revenue district, composed 
of fourteen counties, was consolidated with the fifth district. Louisville 
thus became the commercial center of the largest whisky-producing dis- 
trict in the State. The counties of Nelson, Owen, Bullitt, La Rue, 
Marion, Washington, and Anderson, which are included in this district, 
have for half a century been noted for the manufacture of fine whiskies. 
The product of more than one-half of the State of Kentucky comes to 
Louisville, thus making it the first market of the United States, if not 
| in the world, for this class of goods. This concentration of trade has 
given increased activity to the business. Thestatementis equally true 
as to the manufacture of beer, both common and lager. The storage 
capacity of nearly all the lager-beer breweries has been increased, some 
50 per cent., some 75 per cent., and two of the largest more than double 
that of 1878. 

Astoanotherchiefsourceof internal revenue, tobacco, it is well known 





that Louisville holds precedence over all othermarkets. It is, indeed, 
both in the variety and magnitude of the offerings, the largest and best 
leaf-tobacco market in the world. From 1850 to 1886 the total sales 
at Louisvilie of this staple have reached the enormous total of 1,492,730 
hogsheads, equivalent to 1,492,730,000 pounds! Louisville accom- 
plished last year what has never been achieved or even approached by 
any other city of the world, the sale of 127,046 hogsheads of tobacco in 
one year—an event which was celebrated by a magnificent industrial 
parade over 8 miles in length. These immense sales are not confined 
to ourown country but include Germany, Italy, Russia, England, Africa, 
Australia, the islands of the South Pacific, and six of the South Ameri- 
can republics. Many of those nations have permanent buyers to rep- 
resent them. 
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A comparison with Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Clarksville, Evansville, It will thus be seen that Louisville deposited more last year than 
and Nashville, the five great tobacco markets of the West and of the | either New Orleans or Cincinnati. Asa further evidence of extent « f 
world, will show the advantage which Louisville has. the postal business of Louisville I find from a statement for year 1882 

I call attention to the following tabular statement: which is the last one I have at hand, that the receipts of that office wen 
Statistics of the tobacco sales in the Western markets for the last eleven years. | $319,253. I also call attention to the following items of receipts: 


| ; | . . 
Number. Amount, 


= e 
Domestic money-orders issued. ..........0.s0cesesseceeeeereeeeseeenes! 19, 293 $962 or 
Drafts on postmaster at New York 261 oa 
Deposits from postimasters | 


Louisville 
Cincinnati. 
Clarksville 
Evansville 
Nashville. 


| Saint Louis. 


672. 000 
816 263 


268, 400 ? 
134, 804 The total receipts were $1,816,398. 
on i. Also to these items of disbursements: 
164,95 . Me : 
158, 103 | 





= eas 


127, 046 60, 579 | 
81, 259 50, GOR | 
88,919 | 62, 681 | 
61,441 | 48,491 | 
67,408 | 48,519 
65,281 | 45,797 
58, 103 31,425 134, 141 
71,080 | 87,335 19, 486 Q E 182, 635 
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Domestic money-orders paid....... 110, 478 
Postal notes paid...............++ oene 








The total disbursements were $1,816,398. 


RECAPITULATION, 


It will thus be seen that the sales at Louisville during the past year 
were twenty-tive times greater than Nashville, twenty-one times greater 
than Evansville, fifteen times greater than Saint Louis, overfourtimes | I have thus hastily and imperfectly, Mr. Speaker, presented the facts 
greater than Clarksville, and over twice as great as Cincinnati. upon which the claim of Louisville for the establishment of a sub- 

A brief glance at thestatistical history of the Louisville tobacco market | treasury is founded. Neither as to their substance or verbiage do | 
presents a remarkable example of rapid expansion. As compared with | present them as original with myself. They are well known to our 
previous periods of five years, the sales in the last five are 158 per cent. | people and have been repeatedly made public through our press. | 
greater than in the period ending in 1879; as compared with the period | call attention to them now in connection with the pending bill. I have 
ending in 1874, 174 per cent.; with 1869, 243 per cent.; with 1864, 259 | shown the central location of our city with reference to the two great 
per cent.; with 1859, 594 per cent., and with 1854, 633 per cent. The | valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, whose phenomenal growth in wealth 
money value in 1870 was $4,616,459, and in 1885 over $12,000,000. and population are a part of our common history. 

What city in the world can present a parallel to this rapid progress in I have called attention to the extraordinary facilities of rail and water 
any staple department of trade. transportation which enable our business men promptly to reach every 

Situated in the heart of the tobacco-producing regions of the world— | part of their great tributary territory. I have called attention to some 
the metropolis of the State which produces more than one-third of 1 per | of the leading industries of our city and the immense capital employed 
cent. of the entire tobacco yield in the United States, accessible at less | in them for the purpose of demonstrating our advantages as a distribut- 
cost than any other market—Louisville is destined not only to main- | ing point, thus rendering unnecessary the expense incident to the trans- 
tain her position as the largest and best leaf-tobacco market in the | fer of coin or bullion. I have presented in detail the actual and pros- 
world, but to largely add to her present vantage ground. pective revenue of our city showing that its present rank as a revenue- 

This immense and yearly increasing trade in leaf-tobacco has had its | paying city is higher than half of the cities where subtreasuries are now 
influence in stimulating the manufacturing interest. New factories | located. I have presented the facts from official sources to show that 
have been established every year, and old firms have enlarged their cap- | this rank will be higher in the fature than in the past, that all our 
ital and capacity. Thesame causes which have operated to make Louis- | sources of revenue wi!l steadily and greatly increase in the immediate 
ville the largest leaf-tobacco market in the world will in time make | future. I have endeavored to show from the official reports an exist- 
it the largest manufacturing tobacco market. The revenue from this | ing and pressing demand for another subtreasury. All the vaults of 
source, already great, has been, and will continue, steadily on the in- | the Government are now full to overflowing. ‘‘Persons,’’ to quote 
crease, from the last report of the Treasury, page 15, ‘‘ occupying the positions 

DISBURSEMENTS AT LOUISVILLE. of messengers and laborers are now engaged in handling, counting, 

Another question bearing both. directly and indirectly upon the es- | shipping money, and doing other clerical labor.’’ Banks have not 

tablishment of a subtreasury is the amount of public money disbursed. | usually the means of holding coin and bullion. 
In this particular also it will be found that Louisville will compare fa- In modern times large safes and large vaults are not kept even by 
vorably with the majority of the subtreasury cities. I call special at- | the largest banks. The subtreasuries are the only proper receptacles 
tention to two branches of the public service wherein large payments | for Government funds. The urgent necessities of the case and the im- 
are annually made—pension agencies and post-offices. mense cost of transportationinduced the present Secretary of the Treas- 

The pension-listof the United States on the 30th June last amounted | ury to resort to the extraordinary expedient of using war vesscls to trans- 
to 345,125 persons. The total amount paid last year for pensions was | port the coin of the Government, and in this way over $10,000,000 were 
$64,933,288.12. This enormous business is now transacted by eighteen | broughtto Washington from New Orleans. The local and governmental 
agencies, one of which is located at Louisville. Of the nine subtreas- | needs unite in urging farther subtreasury room. The propriety of im- 
ury cities only five—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San | mediate action upon the present bill results from the fact that a new 
Francisco—have pension agencies. custom-house is now in course of erection at Louisville, and vaults 

The disbursements at Louisville on this account last year were $1,815,- | could be put in without additional expense. ’ ei 
926, an amount yearly increasing, and which is now greater than the Resting, then, upon these facts, I now, Mr. Speaker, submit thus bill 
disbursements of any two of the subtreasury cities where no such agen- | to the decision of the House, with the full reliance that it wili do what- 
cies are located. ever is just and right in the premises. 

The disbursements on account of the post-office business at Louisville | The proceedings of the Board of Trade of Louisville, Kv., together 
are also very large, and compare favorably with the subtreasury cities. | with letters from leading bankers and citizens, I will ask to append 
In evidence of this I call attention to the following table: my remarks. 


Statement of postal funds deposited by the postmasters at the following-named aan 


offices during the fiscal year ended June 39, 1885. ee Boarp or TRAvE. 


REED Louisville, Ky., January ®, 1286. 
has been instructed to forward to you the em 


Bijer ratn whe ” ‘+ 


F 
ae Sere feet ip tens “see marten netics I Ses 


With whom deposited. Dear Srr- The u 


| Amount, | ? the 
closed communication, under date of the 25th instant, from the members of the 


Louisville Clearing House Association suggesting some reasons wiiy the! C “ 

troduced by you to establish a subtreasury at Louisville, Ky., should in their 

opinion pass. - inte Cnbe 
At a meeting of the board of directors of the Louisville Board of Trade, ' 


| Assistant treasurer at New York. 
Assistant treasurer at Philadelphia. 
Assistant treasurer at Chicago. 
Assistant treasurer at Boston. 


Assistant treasurer at Saint Louis. 

] Assistant treasurer at San Francisco. 
Baltimore ..., od Assistant treasurer at Baltimore. 
Louisville nieme oa Assistant treasurer at Cincinnati. 
New Orleans i Assistant treasurer at New Orleans. 
Cincinnati Assistant treasurer at Cincinnati. 


There not being an assistant treasurer at Louisville the 
depositary and received from other offices during 1885 
his surplus revenues, was transmitted to the assistant treasurer at Cincinnati, 

D. McCON VILLE, Sizth Auditor. 


is a postal 
953.64, which, with 


on the 29th instant, the inclosed resolution was adopted, and the undersigne4 
was instructed to forward same to you. 
Very respectfully, 


Ifon. A. 8. Wri1s, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 


IT. A. DUDLEY, Scre‘ary- 


LovIsvILLE Boarp orf TRADE, January ees 
this dn eee Ge base of Gtrectere of the Louisville Board of Trade, be! 
ing resolution was : 7 
* Resolved, That th of directors of the Louisville Board of Trade having 
considered the reasons for establishing a subtreasury of the United 


29, 1886. 
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Louisville, Ky., set forth in a communication dated January 25, 1886, from the 
members of the Louisville Clearing House Association to Hon, A. S. WILLIS, 
M.C., respectfully approve and adopt the same, and submit the arguments 
therein presented as an expression of the opinion and wishes of this commercial 
community.” 

From the minutes of the board, 


HARRY WEISSINGER, President. 
H. A. DUDLEY, Secre‘ary. 


LOvIsVILLE, Ky., January 25, 1885. 


Hon. Aunrrt S, Wiis, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir: The undersigned banks, members of the Louisville Clearing House 
Association, beg leave to express their pleasure at your introducing House bill 
No, 902, for the establishment of asubtreasury of the United States at Louisville, 
Ky., and beg leave to suggest the following reasons why that bill should, in 
their opinion, pass, to the honorable members of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights. and Measures: 

First. The undersigned respectfully call attention to the commercial and indus- 
trial importance of the city of Louisville, having with the cities of New Albany 
and Jeffersonville, at the Falls of the Ohio, a population of 200,000 inhabitants, 
being almost the center.of population of the United States, and is an importint 
entrepét to the commerce of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Northern Texas, 
Mississippi, Northern Alabama and Georgia, and Southern Indiana and Illinois, 
aud which is headquarters of the second largest internal-revenue collecting dis- 
trict. The interest and convenience of the people in this large section of the 
country would be greatly promoted, as well as that of the city of Louisville and 
her sister falls cities, by the establishment of a subtreasury. 

Second. The South has at present but one subtreasury (at New Orleans), located 
at the extreme southern part, and we think is entitled to another such institu- 
tion in the northern section. We think the gentiemen of the committee to be 
perfectly aware of the growing importance of the Southern States from an in- 
dustrial and commercial standpoint to concede this point. 

Third. If the silver dollar is to become an active factor in the disbursements 
of the Government, it will undoubtedly be advantageous to have as many points 
as possible, where silver dollars may be paid out, exchanged into silver certiti- 
cates, and paid out again until the people become more accustomed to the hand- 


} ; - 
|} are an ever!asting source of annoyat 


| lishiment of a subtreasury here, where pen 
| city, cashed, and, if necessary, corrected in 





ling of that class of coin. We think Louisville would be a good point for that 


urpose, 

. Fourth. The banks in Louisville are now compelled to send their surplus sil- 
ver and uncurrent United States moneys to subtreasuries in other cities, causing 
them a heavy tax for transportation and loss of interest, which is the more bur- 
densome as the Louisville banks act as correspondents to many country banks 
thro out the territory above indicated. They,as well as the Louisville banks, 
would be benefited by the establishment of a subtreasury here. 

Fifth. Ifasubtreasury would beestablished at Louisville, the Louisville banks 
would be enabled to deposit on account of their correspondents 5 per cent. funds, 
which they can not do at home now, thus placing the banks here at a disadvan- 
tage as against other established reserve cities. 

Sixth. The pensioners of the United States, who draw their pensions at this 
agency, get their pay in checks on New York and other points, except the num- 
ber now drawn on the First National Bank of Louisville, thus putting these peo- 
ple to cost and delay in getting their pay, which would be avoided by the draw- 
ing of their checks on the subtreasury here, and which would be a convenience 
and saving to this large class of worthy people. 

Seventh. The custom and revenue offices of this district, as well as the banks 
and the people of Louisville, would certainly be benefited by being able to 
make interchange of one kind of currency into another at home if a subtreasury 
was established at this point. 

Eighth. The custom-house, now being built here, could easily and with little 
cost be completely and conveniently arranged for suitable offices, safes, and 
vaults for the reception of the Governmentfunds, This will, without doubt, be 
necessary at some time, and it would certainly be cheaper and better to build 
such vaults while the building is being erected than to postpone the work, 
thereby causing expensive and objectionable alterations afterward. In the 
mean time quarters in our present custom-house can be provided at moderate 


cost. 

_ Hence the undersigned respectfully request you to urge the above considera- 
tions upon the honorable Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and 
beg akind consideration of their petition for the passage of your bill No, 902 as 

ove, 
(Signed by Thomas L. Barrett, president Bank of Kentucky; Sam’! Russell, 
resident Bank of Louisville; John B. Smith, president Bank of Commerce; 

. H. Huber, cashier People’s Bank of Kentucky; Jacob Kringer, sr., president 
Masonic Savings Bank; J. F. Barret, cashier of German Security Bank ; George 
Davis, president Fourth National Bank; Jno. E. Green, president Second Na- 
tional Bank; James A. Leech, cashier Louisville City National Bank; James 
M. Fetter, president Kentucky National Bank; Falls City Bank, by W. Till- 
man, cashier; Merchants’ National Bank, Louisville, Ky.. by J. H. Lindenber- 
ger, president; Louisville Banking Ouse . by John H. Leathers, cashier; 
German Bank, by P. Vigline, president ; Third National Bank, E. C. Bohné, cash- 
ier; Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, by J. Ww. Nichols, cashier; The Western Bank, 
by Henry Hurter, cashier; German Insurance Bank, by J. D. Fischer, cashier. 

Tue Trrrp NATIONAL BANK, 
Louisville, Ky., January 16, 1886. 


Dear Str: In reply to your favor of the 12th instant I beg to state a few rea- 
a your bill to establish a subtreasury in this city should be passed, in 
ny opinion. 

First. If the silver dollar is to be made an active factor in commercial trans- 
actions, the Government agency will be necessary to introduce it among the 

¢, as the banks are not in a position to force that bulky metal into use. 

or this reason I believe that a subtreasury should be established in every city 
of 100,000 or more inhabitants. As it now stands, the banks are compelled to 
take the silver dollars from their retail customers, can not force them out again 
on the clearing-house, or on any one presenting checks, toany great extent, and 
have to deposit the surplus in a subtreasury, Louisville, having no such insti- 
tation, is compelled to ship its surplus silver to the nearest subtreas"ry (Cincin- 
hati), and the banks of Louisville are thus compelled to pay a considerable tax 
for the benefit of the Government's silver. (This bank pays often as much as 
$15 to eo month express charges on silver dollars to the subtreasurer in Cin- 
ennati. is makes about $200 per annum, and for twenty-two banks in Louis- 

Ville this tax is equa! to $4,400, which could be saved to Louisville banks if the 

silver could be deposited here.) Silver, thus buried in a few subtreasuries, be- 

comes naturally a burden to the Government, while, if there were more sub- 
it could be paid out for interests due by the Government. pension 

. &e.,and thus kept in active circulation, when people would 
gradually become more accustomed to it, and especially if Congress would abol- 
paper money below $5, the present stock on hand might be totally absorbed. 
Second. Under the national- system Louisville is a reserve city. But 
national banks in the country can not get the necessary accommodations out of 

Louisville 48 @ reserve center, because Louisville banks can not make deposits 

subtreasuries on account of their corresponding banks’ 5 percent. fund. I 
kuow from experience that this fact is hurtful to the banking interest of this city. 


i 


Third. The pensioners of the United States who draw their pay at this pen- 
sion agency get checks on New York and other places in payment, and are com- 
pelled to dispose of them here, often at a discount. The frequent occurrence of 
indorsements not scrupulously correct and the frequent return of these checks 

e and loss tothe poor and ignorant people 


All such annoyances and losses could be avoided by the estab- 
: sion checks could be drawn on this 
» Wilhout trouble or expense 

Fourth. Louisville is headquarters of the second nue collection 
district in the country and its customs collection business is on a steady increase, 
A subtreasury would no doubt be a great he!p to the odicers in the revenue 


who hold them 


largest reve 


| and eustoms service. 


Fifth. If new vaults for the reception of silver dollars must be built by the 
Government it will be just as cheap to build a few of them in our new custom- 


house here, in charge of a subtreasurer, as anywhere else, and the convenience 
of the Government to have them scattered over the country is evident. 

As practical illustrations of the necessity of a subtreasury in this « ty, I beg to 
add a.few instances which occurred in this bank to-day and which frequently 


take place. A corresponding bank in Alabama sends usa bag of legal-tender 
silver dollars for exchamye into silver certificates. We have to ship that silver 
to the subtreasury at Cincinnati at an expense of 80 cents per thousand to make 
the desired exchange. Another bank in Indiana requests us to place a certain 
sum with the Treasury of the United States for credit of its redemption fund, 
We have to do this through our correspondent in New York or some other sub- 

treasury city at the cost of the ruling rate of exchange. 
The shove examples show that Louisville asa financial center is placed at a 
decided disadvantage asagainst other places where subtreasuries are established, 
Very respectfully, yours, " 
E. C. BOHNE, 

Hon, A. S. WILLts, M.C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Lor 

DEAR Sie: The establishment of a subtreasury in our city would give great 
satisfaction to the banks and bankers of our city and State. A subtreasury 
would facilitate business, save time and labor, and reduce expenses in all trans- 
actionsof coliecting Government checks, redeeming mutilated paper, and ex- 
changing notes, gold and silver coin, which now have to be transmitted to or 
procured from cities of the Middie and Eastern States as Cincinnati, Ohio, New 
York or Washington, D. C. 

In these benefits for the banks would of course largely share the producing, 
manufacturing, and commercial classes of the State, towns, and cities. 

As you are all aware, Kentucky has great natural resources of soil, timber, 
and mine, and on account of her whisky and tobacco interests stands fourth 
among the States of the country with regard totax-paying capacity. Louisville, 
most favorably situated geographically, is the industrial and commercial metrop- 
olis and railroad center of the State, and has an estimated population of 160,000 
and value of assessable property of $65,000,000; true value, $100,000,000, 

The city contains 1,300 manufactories, representing capital to the extent of 
$28.000,000, with 22,000 operatives, producing annually $50,000,000 of goods. 

There are many great and growing branches of industry and trade, as leather, 
furniture, plows and cultivators, wagons and carriages, iron works, cement, 
woolens, distilled and malted liquors, manufactured tobacco, live-stock, and 
others, and corresponding therewith financial transactions. 

More particularly Louisville is located in,or near the center of the tobacco- 
growing regions of our country and pre-eminent asa leaf market. There have 
been sold in this market during the year of 1885, 127,946 hogsheads of lcaf-to- 
bacco of from 1,000 to 2,200 and more pounds each, and representing a value of 
$12,000,000 to $14,000,000, earning for our city the undisputed title of the greatest 
tobacco market in the world. 

Hence Louisville is entitled to some consideration and has as fair a claim to 
a subtreasury as most of the larger cities inthe East, or as Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

Most valuable, advantageous, and important asa subtreasury here would prove 
for Louisville and Kentucky and surrounding sections of the country with our 
present state and management of national finance, currency, and coinage, and 
system of national and State banking, the probability of silver continuing as 
one of the legal-tender metallic moneys of our country, and the contingency of 
its remaining such in a large part of the commercial world, supported by wise 
legislation, may make asubtreasury in our city an actual necessity with a view 
to daily or hourly deposits in such institution of goldand silver coin, and event- 
ually bullion or bars in exchange for notes or certificates for circulating pur- 
poses or reverse transactions. 

I remain, sir, yours very respectfully, 


ISVILLE, Ky., January 18, 1886. 


Cc. L. FRANKE. 
Ilion, ALBERT S, WILLIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE, 
Louisville, Ky., January 19, 1886, 

DEAR Str: When you consider the large amount of internal revenue as shown 
by the Department records collected in this and the contiguous districts in this 
State, and the large numberof citizens directly and indirectly interested in the 
business resulting therefrom, whose convenience will be promoted by the ordi- 
nary facilities afforded through the operations of a subtreasury, the equity and 
fitness of the establishment of one here becomes apparent. 

It should be borne in mind that the traders and dealers in an area of territory 
making this city their financial and commercial center, embraces a very con- 
siderable part of Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Alabama, North 
Mississippi, North Georgia, Southern Indiana, and Southern Hlinois, and that 
the importance of this city asa central commercial point is entitled to national 
recognition, 

I do not doubt that the committee will report favorably on your bill. 

With regards, very truly yours, 
J. H. LINDENBERGER, 

Avbert 8S. WILt1s, Esq., 

Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 20, 1886. 
Dear Ste: At the annual meeting of our Clearing House Association, held 
yesterday, we voted unanimously to request you to push your bill in the House 
for the establishment of a United States subtreasury in this city. A petition 
to this end is being prepared for presentation in Congress and will be signed by 
all our banks, both State and national. As you are fully aware we are entitled 
to this by our geographical position, and very much can be said in our favor while 
little can be advanced to the contrary—nothing so far as we can see beyond the 
argument of economy. We will highly appreciate your assistance and hope the 

measure may be carried without difficulty. 
Yours, truly, 
JOHN B. SMITH, President, 


Hon. ALBERT S. WILLIs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LOUISVILLE, K-y., December 30, 1885. 
I saw from the papers some days since that you were making an 
effort to have a subtreasury or assistant treasury established here. This is 
something needed here, and especially if silver is continued to be coined in such 
quantities as heretofore. As it is now we have to send our surplus silver to 
Cincinnati at our own expense, and we frequently have large quantities of it. 
If this is not done then silver ought te be carried at Government expense to 
and from points at which there is no subtreasury. Something will have to be 
done with the silver question. What should be done is a difficult question. 
if the coinage could be suspended for a time and the Government adopt some 
plan by which to get silver in circulation through the country the present feel- 
ing in regard to it will be dissipated. It isa very popular money, especially 
with the masses. Many poor people will hide it away when perhaps they never 
see paper or gold. The trouble is that silver has only found its way to the 
larger cities in great quantities, while in the smaller towns and in the country 
it does not circulate to any great extent. It seems to me that if some plan 
could be adopted by which the smaller towns throughout the country could be 
supplied without the expense of transportation vast quantities of it could be 
used, and it would cease to be such a nuisance to the larger commercial centers. 
In no event should it be demonetized nor any step taken looking to it. Neither 
ean we safely add to the present silverdollar. The Government can not change 
to meet the varying value of bullion. To do so would be to unsettle values, a 
thing to be avoided if possible. 
Yours, truly, 


Drar Se 


SAM’L RUSSELL, 
President Bank of Louisville. 
Hon. A. 8. WILtas, 


Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., ———, 188-. 
Dear Sir: The establishment of a subtreasury in our city would be of very 
great importance and benefit not only to our city, but to the entire scope of 
country tributary thereto, of which Louisville may be called the gateway be- 
tween the North and the South. It would further seem to me that the millions 
of revenue collected annually in this and the surrounding districts would ren- 
der it a great convenience to the Government also. I am thoroughly satisfied 
that it is a measure that should pass, and believe the act will meet the hearty 
approval of the citizens not only of Kentucky, but of Southern Indiana, South- 
ern Illinois, Tennessee, a good portion of Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and North Georgia, who largely rely upon Louisville for their general sup- 
plies. The measure is most heartily indorsed by our merchants, manufacturers, 
and those who contribute most largely to the revenues throughout this district, 
and I sincerely hope your efforts in its behalf may prove successful. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
J. M. ROBINSON. 
Hon. ALzert 8S. WILLIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Nore.—On the 26th of last month, since the foregoing statement was made, 
the Treasury Department through the acting Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
C.8. Fairchild has sent to Congress a letter asking for an appropriation of $100,- 
000, to be immediately available for additional storage and transportation of 
Sliver, 

‘'The last appropriation for this purpose,” says Mr. Fairchild, “‘ was $100,000 
made in 1883, of which there remains unexpended the sum of $1,707.28. In view 
of the fact that the amountof standard silver dollars required to be coined under 
existing law is about $27,000,000 each year, and that the remaining space avail- 
able in the vaults of the subtreasury offices other than at New Orleans is not 
sufficient for the storage of the coinage for the ensuing twelve months, it is 
deemed advisable and prudent to ask that a suitable appropriation be made to 
enable the Department to erect vaults in some other of the subtreasury offices, 
leaving the vau/t at New Orleans free for the storage of the accumulation of the 
coinage executed at the mint in that city.” 


Silver Coinage. 


And Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold.—Ewvodus, xxxii, 31. 


SPEEOH 


SEABORN REESE, 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R, 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 

Mr. REESE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There have been very exhaustive debates on this ques- 
tion at both ends of the Capitol and reasons cogent enough to convince 
any one, except those who regard their own interests rather than those 
of the country, that there should be not only a continuance of the coin- 
age of silver under the Bland act, but that an unlimited coinage for 
several years at least would be advantageous to the people and to trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. The aggressive movements of organ- 
ized wealth against the masses of this country are remarkable alike for 
their persistent and unrelenting power. Let us take a rapid review of 
some of them since 1865. 

_ In 1869 Congress passed an act to pay the bonds of the United States 

n goldand silvercoin. When the bondholder purchased his bond with 
greenbacks it would have taken two dollars in greenbacks to get one 
dollar in gold or silver coin, and in 1869, when they procured the pas- 
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sage of that act, one dollar in greenbacks was only worth 7* 
coin. Inother words, they loaned the Government one do}|s 
money, worth only 50 cents at the time in coin, and receive! 
it at par in gold ever since, and in 1869 said to the tax-pay, 
not take back the same money I have loaned you, althou 
paid me interest on it in gold, but you must pay me back 1 
in gold and silver coin.’? Was not this the mostimpious | 
dence? ‘They would have taken and been satisfied, in 15/ 
coin. They schemed for it, prayed for it, demanded it 
make it appear that unless the act was passed the pub 
danger. 
Why would they have been satisfied with silver in 1+ 
it was then at a premium of 30 per cent. over the money { 
and the poor tax-payer, the brawn and muscle, t 
weulth-producer, the men who were digging mil! 
the earth inthe great West, and the impoverished, tho 
South, these moving, living masses, upon whose sh 
nation was being lifted into splendor and power, wer 
being cheated by their lordly creditor, the bondholder, ; 
by their misrepresentatives in this American Congress 
not only to pay the debt, but to pay 30 per cent. prem 
interest on the loan. This seemed to satisfy the rave: 
satiable ‘‘ money-bags;’’ but, alas! it was soon discover 
could not operate to suit them, and on the 14th of July 
bags ’’ was again at the front, and the act then passed | 
tended the time of payment of the bonds, exempted i 
Federal, State, &c., lowered the rate of interest, and h 
them that they were to be paid in coin of the standard va 
Another attack upon the rights of the people! This 
No sooner than resumption had taken place, and Cong 
sufficient circulating medium to meet the growing ne 
and commerce by the passage of the act 28th Februar 
as the Bland act, than these same favored classes, who pay s 
taxes, who care nothing for the toiling millionsof their fel! 
ery out in their disturbed luxury, ‘If you force us to take + 
in payment of our bonds you will ruin us and the nat 
inconvenience us in hauling off silver coin,’’ which t 
clamored for in 1869 and 1870; and when the representat 
ple awoke to the inroads being made upon the rights t 
to guard, and cried, ‘Halt! you shall receive what the ; 
take and what you demanded and cunningly obtained by ‘ 
1869 and 1870,’ and say to them, ‘* You shall not debase an 
our silver, the circulating medium of our trade and c 
favored, law-pampered ‘* money-bags’’ raised their han 
gesture and rolled their eyes to Mammon, and with an A: 
voice cried out: 


ic 


Let ragged virtue stand aloof, 
Nor mutter accents of reproof ; 
Let ragged wit a mute become 
When wealth and power would have her d 
It isnot new in the history of legislation that attemp' 
vert its most important work from the wants of all to 
who need it least. A just legislation discriminates nei 
individuals nor classes. It owes and it gives prot I 
sion of the rich, whether acquired by inheritance or fortune or | 
cessful employment of industry or talent. But it gives also prot 
to the poor in defending them from oppression and en 
persistence in rewarded toil. Every reader of Roman | 
what oppressions were put upon the peasantry of the en 
out to special favorites the revenues. 
It seems almost incredible, yet it is true, thatat last \ 
icy nine-tenths of the real estate of the whole empire was 
more than twelve hundred wealthy citizens of Rome. Less 
from the past can always be studied with advantage by t! 
erely wish for the good of all. It would seem singu! 
examples, that thesamesort of attempts should be mai 
ours, so large, so powerful, so generous, while vet in 
immense territory is undeveloped, rich in every resou fi 
in a government founied upon principles for the protect 
erned. But the bondholder in this country like the 1 
the senator under the empire, seems to be seeking to own! 
as well as the proceedsof the sweating toil of those wlio 
bondholder, yet like that subservient favorite of the emp" 
wish to take the trouble and the risk of adventures in the \ 
of human endeavor, but he prefers to sit at home or disport !! 
and let the showers of gold daily refresh him as he lounge, “ 
drinks, careless, oblivious, forgetful, and even indifferent, ©" 
dition of the masses of the people. = 
Harmony between capital and labor is the normal con! 
they are reciprocally dependent. There should be no ciash 0 
ests, and there would be none if the Government would offer 805" 
protection or assistance to the one than the other. Experieo® « 
taught that the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 'ew ®* © 
duced an abnormal condition, and while I am no sympathizet 
communists, socialists, or agrarians, nor do I antagon'7” mw to 
condemn its accumulation, yet I am unwilling to grant protecuo® 
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the few at the expense of the many. 
sented to the American people. 
Notwithstanding all the favors the bondholder has received from 
the Government under the acts of 1869 and 1870, and of the various 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and the calls made and the determination 


What a spectacle is now pre- 


Imports and exports of merchandis 


past and present to pay them in gold coin instead of silver coin, they | is79....... en ant aes ; 133° 679. 124 698’ 340.790 


ire now using all their ingenuity and power to strike down and bring | 150...........-.:1:.sse 262, 44 i, M6, 353 


into disrepute, by open and covert means, our silver coin. Do they 
not know that silver is the money of the masses? Do they not know | | 
that the great and wealth-producing part of our country, the agricult- | ! 
urists, are suffering from Maine to Oregon, from the lakes to the Gulf, 
for want of markets, and that they are compelled to rely upon home 
consumption mainly? That scarcity of money will still more depress 
and the stoppage of coinage will produce this money stringency? Of | 1 
course they do. But what care they who hold the bonds of the Gov- | } 
ernment and pay no taxes, who hold mortgages on the lands of the 
Westand South, if they can make the debtor work two days instead of 
one to pay his debts, because they live on money, by money, and the 
hard, sleepless interest of money. 

The time has been when the people slept in fancied security from the 
danger of this organized power of wealth in the hands of a few, and 
they would have slept on had not their power of rest been gradually | 
drawn from them; and now there is unrest, unrest among all classes, | 
the farmer, the miner, the laborer, the artisan, and mechanic. Contin- 
ued oppression has aroused the masses, and to-day guilds and all kinds 
of organizations are being born, growing like giants all over the coun- 
try. Born of necessity, nurtured by want, and clamoring at the doors 
of Congress for protection ! 
fearful power of concentrated wealth would have been to ‘‘ swim with 
fins of lead, and to hew down oaks with rushes,’’ 

But now, the antagonism is demanded and the people are at the back 
of their representatives and they must resist it forthem. While I am 
no alarmist and there is no member of this House who would shrink 
from uttering one word or sentiment that would add to the already 
widening breach between classes than I, yet, judging the future by the 
past, I believe that the great danger to this nation is the concentration 
of capital. By this I donot mean the man of ordinary wealth who has | 
made it in a legitimate and honorable way, but I refer to that class 
whose accumulated millions consist of the blood and sweat of their 
fellow-men. 
and philosophic work on the French Revolution says was the worst of | 
all prides—‘‘ pride of birth, pride of office, any known kind of pride 
being a degree better than purse pride.’’ 

Such a condition of course would be most distasteful to the masses, | 
and then antagonisms dangerous to peace, good order, and security 

would follow; then upon the other hand the demand would come for 
strong government. Alarm will drive the law making power to ad- | 
vance to the preservation of order and security, and we would soon learn 
to rely upon the central powers of government, and step by step the 
government of the people would become the government of centralized | 
power, and our boasted liberty would be swallowed up in the vortex 
of concentrated power to protect concentrated we>1th. 


Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys; 
The danger gathers as the treasures rise. 


What are the reasons assigned by the advocates for the suspension of | 
the coinage of silver? Perhaps there is no better way of stating them 
than as I find them set forth in a printed circular sent out by those ad- | 
vocates all over this country for signatures to be sent to members of 
this House, every one of whom I presume has received one. It reads 
as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of resentatives of the 
Forty-ninth Congress of the United States, at Washington now assembled : 

Your petitioners respectfully represent that it is their conviction that the law 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to coin not less than $2,000,000 per month 
of standard silver dollars should be immediately repealed. 

The law has now been in operation for over seven years, and experience has 
shown that not only has it failed in every promise prophesied by its projectors, 
but it has proven to be of great inconvenience to the people, detrimental to | 
mercantile, manufacturing, and legitimate banking interests, dangerous to the | 
credit and welfare of the rnment, and at this time is retarding the increase 
of prosperity and menacing the finances of the country. 


We are therefore impelled to recommend th id law i 
on por pene — n © repeal of said law, and, as in 


And I may add another reason advanced and confidently pressed by 
them: that it will drive gold from this country. Let us examine 
some of the most important of these reasons. That it will drive gold 
from this country has been clearly refuted by the statistics of the im- 
ports and exports of gold since the passage of the Bland act in 1878. 
a 1878, and including that year, the importation of gold coin and 

yallion has exceeded the exportation $187,280,257, and the exporta- 
tion of silver coin and bullion has exceeded the importation in the same 
period of eight years $68,230,256. This certainly is sufficient to sat- 
a any unprejudiced mind that the coinage of silver has not repelled 
a has not attracted gold to this country. But experience teaches us 

the influx or efflux of gold depends largely upon the balance of 


| 


trade. Now let us examine the imports and exports of merchandise 
for the eight years succeeding the passage of the Bland act. 








| for that period $1,313,884,773. 


Imports and exports of mer handise an 


The time has been when to oppose the | j.-9° °°" """" 





This produces a pride which Mr. Carlyle in his graphic 7 





| Imports of coin and bullion, 1870 to 1877 


| lateral for the money-lenders of the balance of the world if n« 


mports of merchandise, 1878 to 
-xports of merchandise, same period 


Excess of exports eesons _ : 7.3 3.77 


From this table it will be seen that the « 


ports exceed the imports 
Now let us examine the 

i coin and bullion for the eight years 
7 ; oe 

next preceding t ¢ passade oF tit B and a 


IMPORTS. 





ics ciccateenceme 


EXPORTS 


Year. 





Total... : pagénsousedeunes ‘ eecece pasncednn 3, 932, 505.939 511,721,191 


Imports of merchandise from 1870 to 1877........... 


Exports, same period 








Excess of imports... nkcenl s ; 182, 556, 3: 
108, 186, 889 


S11, 721, 191 


Exports, same period......... 


r ™ 


I II so enarceceriteatl ie atietniiiindenon ninhdiisinciatenahiniiihites 403,534, 302 


This shows an excess of imports of merchandise for that period to be 


| $182,556,381, and an excess of exports of coin and bullion to be $403, - 


534,302. Therefore, it clearly demonstrates that with the balance of 


| trade in our favor, which has been the case since the act of February 


28, 1878, there is no real foundation for the alarm of the gold-bugs. 
Has the coinage of silver impaired the public credit? The query an- 
swers itself. The idea of the credit of this great country being injured 
or even impaired because we have coined $203,000,000 of silver or may 


| coin two hundred and three millions more, with the strides of develop- 


ment going on from ocean to ocean, with science, art, and industry ablaze 
in the hands of the most enterprising population upon earth; with un- 
developed resources that would make the mines of Golconda pale into 
insignificance, and an increasing population from natural causes as well 
as immigration requiring an increased circulating medium to meet the 
demands of internal commerce that will keep the machinery of the mints 


| hot for years! 


Indeed we need no further credit. Our credit, if such a thing could 
be possible, is too good. The pledge of this nation’s faith, the greate 
and most powerful.on earth, and its grand possibilities, is sufficient col- 
vt for Wall 
street. How can we hurt our credit by offering the bondholder silver 
and gold coin for what we owe? Is there an American citizen holding 
a bond, who took it under the act of July 14, 1870, unpatriotic enough 
to refuse credit, if the emergency should arise to ask it, provided we 
paid him his bond in gold and silver coin, when he sought it, in the acts 
of 1869 and 1870? 

And as there is only about one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the bonds held 
abroad and only an infinitesimal part of the bonds which can be paid 
before 1892 held by foreigners, oh, sir, this is a weak design of the 
enemies of the people to parade a phantasm before their representatives 
to frighten them from the care of the toiling millions. 
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What can be the causes which impel this attack upon silver? 

The logic of statistics is absolutely overwhelming against it; the ex- 
perience of ¢ ight years refutes the principal reasons advanced by its 
advocates. Then why do we find such strong supporters of the gold- 
standard theory? I venture to assert that among them here upon this 
floor and in the Senate there is hardly a man who is not directly or in- 
directly interested in money or bond speculation. Understand me, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not impute intentional wrong doing to any supporter of 
the theory in this House or the Senate, but we all know that— 

When self the wavering balance shakes, 
*Tis rarely right adjusted. 

Let any of these gentlemen open their ears and they will hear an un- 
mistakable sound from the people, rising from all sections of the coun- 
try; from the mining camps of the far West; from the fertile plains and 
valleys of the West and South; from the primeval forests, where untold 
wealth lies bound up in stately trees awaiting the stroke of the wood- 
man’s ax and the hum of the saw to strike asunder its chains of nature 
and turn it loose upon the world to meet the demands of civilized man; 
from all quarters, from al) classes the cry has gone forth and has reached 
the capital of the nation, demanding silver as their coin, their money, 
or its representative, the legal certificate forthesame. Only awail from 
the few money centers and a feeble cry from provincial bankers to give 
them one standard of value and one more chance to unsettle values and 
grow richer by the legerdemain of cunning speculation. These hungry 
gold-bugs have closed the ears of some of the peoples’ representatives 
by a trick of figures and dire forebodings, and they seem to be deaf to 
the demands of the great masses of their countrymen for whom they 
should legislate. 

It is also inconvenient, we are told. It is said of old that the Syba- 
rites would not allow the artisan to engage in his vocation within the 
limits of theircity lest the noise would inconvenience them. Neither 
would they allow a cock to be in their city because his crowing at the 
dawn disturbed their slumbers. But the American people do not in- 
tend to have their heads cut off or wrung off merely for the sake of 
deeper repose to bloated bondholders or Wall street gamblers. 

Issue certificates and make the silver convenient and portable. Do 
not restrict the issue; do not in the face of such a demand for silver 
certificates as arose under the circular issued by Hon. John Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 18th of September, 1880, shut off the 
people from obtaining silver certificates as was done by the discontin- 
uance of it on the ist day of January, 1885, but allow the Treasury 
offices of the country to at least issue silver certificates for gold coin de- 
posited under such a circular. The people of the West and South had 
sufficient confidence in the silver coin to deposit gold and take silver 
certificates for it to the amount of $80,730,500. Then,where is the oc- 
casion for the alarm? Is not a silver certificate as easy to carry about 
as a gold certificate of the United States? It is no more expensive and 
useless than a gold certificate. Yet the Treasurer in his report, page 
24, says: 


The further issue of silver certificates should be discontinued, being both ex- 
pensive and useless. 

The Treasurer must have been looking through gold spectacles to have 
arrived at that conclusion. If silver certificates, not only of the de- 
nomination now authorized by law would beissued whenever requested 
by the holders of gold and silver coin, but also in denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars, then we not only have an increase of circulating 
medium suitable to the necessities of the country, but convenience 
aided, and the delicate fastidiousness of the bondholder would not be 
so sorely taxed to transport his wealth. Indeed it does not appear that 
either the efflux of gold or the impairment of the national credit or in- 
convenience has as much to do with the fears of the Wall street spec- 
ulators as their desire to contract the currency and make money scarce 
and give them an opportunity to realize their fondest hopes—a premium 
upon their hoarded gold. 

Let us not turn a deaf ear to the appeals of the struggling millions 
who produce and sell and conspire with those who speculate and buy, 
because forsooth the representatives of the bondholder proclaim with a 
flourish of banners that ‘‘in the commercial world gold is king;’’ but 
let us adhere to the money of our fathers and let our riches consist as 
of old—in cattle, silver, and gold; for we are taught by Holy Writ that 
“Abraham went up out of Egypt, he and his wife and all that he had, 
and Lot with him, into the south, and Abraham was very rich in cattle 
and silver and in gold.”’ 

Perhaps the swollen dwellers on Fifth avenue would disdain the de- 
gree of wealth posessed by this favored servant of the Most High. In- 
deed, not long after his day we hear the great lawgiver complaining of 
what effect mere gold had produced upon the people: ‘‘And Moses re- 
turned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a great, sin 
and have made them gods of gold.”’ 

Yes, and there are those in this great, free American country who 
have made them gods of gold and year after year cry out tous, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, ‘‘Come, fall down and adore with us.” I, 
for one, representing a toiling people who seldom see a piece of gold 
unless it may be in simple ornaments on the bosoms and fingers of their 


wives and daughters, will not bend the knee, because their gods are 
not my people’s gods, 


Hon. Joseph Rankin. 


REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 8S BRA 


OF WISCONSIN, 


G G, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, March 25, 1886. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect t 
of Hon, Josern RANKIN, late a Representative from the State of W 


Mr. BRAGG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Houseis convened under special ord: 
of respect tothe memory of my deceased colleague, the late H, 
RANKIN, a Representative from the fifth district in the St, 
consin, and to permit his friends and associatesin this body t 


>» the me 


Tas amark 
m. Jost PH 
ite of Wis. 
0 pay th 


tribute to his character as legislator, soldier, citizen, husband, fat}, 
and friend. Those who knew him best esteemed him most. P 

He was a native of New Jersey, born at Passaic September 25, 14.9 
but in his childhood was removed to New York, and was educated at 
the Homer Academy in Cortland County, then justly celebrated | 


thoroughness of its teaching and the impress of manhood 
upon the character of its students. 
In his earliest manhood he determined to cast his fortu 


with the then young and growing West, and settled in W 


1854, and from that time until his death he remained a cit 


State, identified with its interests and legislation, and bec: 


oughly Western man in his habits and instincts. When the 
of internecine strife broke and deluged the country with 
name of JosEPH RANKIN was quickly attached as a volunte 
muster-roll of his country, and with his life in his hand 

battle for the Union of the States and the preservation of the 1 
was no laggard in war, but for three years did service in th 
ticipating in many bloody engagements; always cool and 1 
winning the respect of his superiors and his subordinates hy 


Oil m 
it Stamped 


ne and fate 
Isconsin 

izen of that 
ime a thor- 
blac K ClOU j 

blood, tl 

er upon the 
he went to 
lation He 
€ field, par- 
10nchalant 


his gallant 


example and the love of his men by his kind and considerate attention 


to their comfort and welfare. 


The close of the war found him in Tennessee, where he remained ten 


porarily engaged in private business enterprises until 186%, 


turned to his home in Wisconsin. He was almost immedi: 


into public life in his county in the management and con 
local business of its people, and served them so well to their 


when be re- 
ately called 
duct of t 


Satisfact 


that he was advanced by them to a position of higher grade, with an re 
extended field for operation, and for eleven years he proved an honest 


uptight, and faithful representative in the Legislature of th: 


> State 


recognition of this service, with full trust and faith in his honesty and 


capacity, the people of his Congressional district promote: 
the councils of the State to the National House of Repres: 


1 him from 


ntatives, 


In 1884 he was re-elected and came to this House with the hand of 


death upon him, and at the opening of the session took the 
of its members, determined to die, if must be, with the 

On the 24th day of January of the present year, after a lon 
ful illness, at an angel’s touch ‘‘the silver cord was loosene 
spirit went hence, leaving his mortality at rest. 


oath as Or 
harness on 
g and pain- 


d,”’ and his 


When I stood by this lifeless clay and looked upon the face onc 


bright and pleasant with life and humor, the light of whic 


*h had gone 


forever, I could not but thank the Great Father of the universe yr 4 
hope and faith instilled in me by a mother long since 1n quiet T=, 
‘that death is not the end of man,’’ but is only ‘*sleep’s twin sist 


and from out that sleep will spring new life, and the body 
earth to-day will be reproduced, in His own ood time, by t! 


we give t 


1e processes 
i 


of the Infinite, whose ways are past finite comprehension, “ t who 


doeth all things well.’’ 

It was my good fortune, sir, to have known and associate 
RANKIN for many years. He was a stanch friend, but 2p: 
tending man, who had a thorough contempt for osten tation 


not move bodies of men by appeals to their passions or to t! 


but he was a clear, practical thinker, with quick, keen pe" 
an intuitive knowledge of the springs of action which coutte 
of men as individuals, and herein was his power to accom)! 


+} { 
d with 
ple coun 
eir re 
ption and 
epti 
i the act 


ish we 


ful results. When brought face to face with the man, hem ly a so 
hence I class him rather as a manager than a leader of men. ome’ Pp 
an experienced legislator, and, by the combination of his quai" 


perception and practicality, he was a wise and prudent on 
servative in all his leanings. As a soldier he was brave av 
tender and sympathetic as the brave only know how to be. 


e, and 


d generous, 


: inty of 
I was one of the committee of this House charged with the duly © 


delivering his remains to his State and superintending their co" 


to their resting-place at his home. And to speak of him 


ta 


as a citizes 


and the respect in which he was held, I need only say the thot 
people of high and low degree, from Chicago to his home in 4°" 


5 ‘allo red 
Wisconsin, who crowded every station as we passed, and wiio !0" © 


the funeral cortege as it wended its way to the cemetery, is 
ognition of his worth than any words spoken by me. 


a betterree 
















I feel, sir, that I shall trespass on sacred ground to speak or his inner 
life in the domestic circle, but I can not forbear saying he wasa marvel! 
of tenderness and affection to his wife and children, and he enjoyed in | 
return the wealth of their unbounded love. May the God of the widow 
and fatherless ever protect and preserve them with His blessing ! 

As a friend Josepm RANKIN was strong and steadfast, and, could he 
speak from the tomb, would ask no more eulogistic epitaph upun the | 
tablet at his grave than ‘* He was true to his friends.’’ 

And now, sir, I must bid my friend farewell. 

I shall go to him, but he will not return to mc, 


| 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, 


TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, Iss7— 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Being a member of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, and having been one of the subcommittee specially 
charged with the appropriations for this service, it will be permissi!le 
for me briefly to explain some matters in the bill. The postal service 
reaches to every nook and corner of our country, and is the vehicle of 
intelligence to every household comprising our widespread population. 
This is really the people’s bill. They are more interested in this ap- 
propriation for efficiently carrying on this service than any other, as all 
are directly affected. Its importance is beyond calculation, and its 
efficiency should be promoted by just and liberal appropriations rather 
than retarded by a parsimonious policy. In other words, nothing 
should be left undone that would for a moment interfere with the ex- 
pedition of the service and the supplying the necessities of a well-reg- 
ulated postal system. 


HON. 


In the preparation of this bill the committee have been considerate | 


and painstakiag, desiring to observe the requirements of economy, 
coupled with the necessities of honest and faithful service, at the same 
time intending todeal fairly with the questions involved, and have rec- 
ommended such sums as we thought the exigencies demanded. With 
a view to an intelligent understanding of the growing needs of the serv- 
ice we have examined expenditures in the several. preceding fisca] 
years, instituting comparisons as to revenues derived from the service, 
the necessary outlay of money, and the per cent. of increase. 


In looking over these we find that the financial summary shows an in- | 


crease in the deficiency of the postal revenues. For the year ending 


June 30, 1883, the revenues werein excess of the expenditures, and there | 


was a net revenue derived from the service of $1,633,233.17. For the 
yearending June 30, 1884, there existed a net deficiency of $5,246,951. 42. 
For the year ending June 30, 1885, there appears to be a total net de- 
ficiency (partly estimated) of $8,381,571.41. 

It will therefore be observed, Mr. Chairman, that the Department has 


changed in two years from being more than self-sustaining by nearly 


$2,000,000 to an outlay above appropriations of more than $8,000,000. 

The Postmaster-General in his able and carefully prepared report 
assigns as a cause for this change a decrease in the revenues and an in- 
crease in expenditures, the latter amounting to more than six millions. 


The decrease, however, is chiefly attributable to the reduction in the | 


rate of letter postage from 3 to 2 cents upon the half-ounce, which was 
the unit of weight. This reduction under the law took effect on the 
Ist day of October, 1883, and the decrease of one-third of the letter 
postage was materially felt in the Department and lessened the rev- 
enues considerably, if not correspondingly. The service is growing rap- 
idly with the development of the country and growth of population, 
and it is expected that if existing laws are undisturbed as to rates there 
will be pretty soon a net increase. 

The estimates upon which the bill of the committee is hased amount 
to $54,987, 166.89, which is considered necessary and at the same time 
to approximately meet the requirements of the service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887. We have, after careful consideration and exam- 
ination and a grouping of all the facts and daia attainable by the com- 


f mittee, recommended the a iati 5 i 5 

y ppropriation of $34,326,588.07, being $659,- 
: 578.82 less than the estimates furnished by the Department. : 

The first item of appropriation is for mail depredations, inspectors, 
; » authorized by act of June, 1872, empowering the Postmaste:-Gen- 
4 eral to em special agents and such other agents as the good of the 
. service and the safety of the mails might require, fixing the salaries and 


traveling expenses of such agents, This section was amended by the 
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yost-office in- 





act of 1878, inserting for ‘‘special agents’’ the words ‘‘} 

The estimate was placed at $250,000, but upon an exam- 
ination of the subject thoroughly and instituting comparisons with ex- 
penditures during the years immediately preceding this, taking into 
account the work of these inspectors and their number, grades, and the 
duties contemplated to be performed, we have recommended the appro- 
priation of 5200, 000. 

We have been sustained 
master-General 
amount, 

For advertising and miscellaneous items we have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Department, believing the same to be reasonable and 
necessary. 

For compensation to postmasters we have recommended the appro- 
priation of $11,700,000, being $300,000 less than the estimates and 
$456,548.94 more than was exrended in 1885. The expenditures of 
the last fiscal year exceeded the .ppropriations to the extent of $243,- 
448.94, creatinga deficiency. We have 48,899 postmasters of the fourth 
class, and their average compensation is $151.09, aggregating the sum of 
$7,388,239.94. The number of Presidential offices on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1855; was 2,249, and the amount thought to be necessary is stated 
at $3,800,000. An increase is contemplated of some sixteen new Presi- 
dential postmasters to the quarter, estimating, as suggested in the report, 
from the standpoint of a hopeful and prosperous outlook for a season of 
‘peace, prosperity, and plenty’’ and an improvement and revival 
erally in business interests. 

While our sanguine expectations and desire would lead us to this 
conclusion, we have not been enabled, looking through the horoscope of 
the future, to discern that abundant prosperity our hearts might desire. 
Therefere we have not drawn too liberally upon the public Treasury 
upon bright anticipations of the near dawn of plenty and prosperity. 

We have looked at both sides of the picture, considering present de- 
pression and prostration as a clog upon that rapid stride to business 
prosperity, and consequently reduce the amount $300,000, leaving, in 
our opinion, a sufficient margin for the growth of the business in this 
Department. 

The next considerable item is that of $5,150,000 as compensation to 
clerks in post-offices, being the amount recommended and corresponding 
with that appropriated fer the year 1886, for which latter year was an 
increase of 3} per cent. over the year preceding. The appropriation 
for that year was inadequate to meet the demands of the service and 
an additional appropriation required. This amount is specially for the 


spe tors.’’ 


the Post- 
this 


er of 
sufler with 


in this reduction by the lett 


stating that the service would not 


renu- 





payment of clerks in the offices who, as a general rule, are closely con- 
fined to their duties and, in many instances, poorly paid. The appro- 
priation should be sufficient to warrant the payment of clerks in the 


fourth-class offices, where mail is distributed and separated. Take for 
illustration many of the offices in the interior, and we find upon exam- 
ination that they are central, separating oflices for all offices in the 


county and frequently adjacent counties. They are reached by a num- 
ber of star routes, necessitating confinement and attention to business 
| by the trequenc of incoming and outgoing mails. 

These clerks are essentially the servants of the public, and the people 
| are interested to the extent of fairand reasonable compensation to in- 
sure efficiency in the promptdelivery and proper handling and distribut- 
ing the mails. ‘The postal service, as suggested, ramifies the whole 
country until like net-work it ischeckered over with routes extending 
in every direction. It is the proper and popular means for the disemi- 
| nation of literature and the news of the world, reaching to remote cor- 
ners not visited by telegraph; and those whose energy and attention con- 
| tribute so largely to meet the wants of the people should be rewarded. 

These allowances for clerical assistance in separating oftices, depend 
measurably upon the changes in the service, and can be reduced, in- 
creased, or discontinued by the Department as the exigencies of the 
service may require. We find in the report that the separating offices 
| number twenty-three hundred and five with an average allowance of 
| $242.23 for clerk-hire, &. The demands of the service will require, 

we confidently believe, an increase for the present year commensurate 
| with theamountrecommended. A satisfactory conclusion was obtained 
by running over the estimates for several preceding years, and the actual 
expenditures, making an average, and adding 3} per cent. to the sum of 
$455,000, calculating for two years, allowing a margin, and have recom- 
mended $495, 000. 

Similar reductions have been made, Mr. Chairman, in several of the 
succeeding items-in the bill amounting to $10,000 each. It is unne 
essary, however, to follow each provision in the bill, as I appreh« nd 
| there are but two to whic there has developed in committee or will 





develop on the floor oi the House any serious or tangible objection, 
Quite a considerable portion of all appropriations for this service is made 
up of fixed expenditures and matters governed entirely by contract and 
by statutes authorizing and fixing the amounts 

This is specially true as to the office of the ‘Lhird Assistant Postm:s- 
ter-General, and we have, therefore, been governed by existing laws 
and the contracts. 

The same may be said of the free-delivery service, which shows a 
rapid growth since its inauguration July 1, 1863, at which time the 
number of carriers was only six hundred and eighty-five and the num- 
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ber of offices supplied sixty, with an annual cost of $317,061.20. This 
service has grown until its provisions and benefits are extended to_one 
hundred and cighty cities with four thousand three hundred and fifty- 
cight carriers, with the cost of the service amounting to $3,985,952.55. 
At these local deliveries the postage on local matter is $5,281,721.10, 
leaving an excess of postage on local matter of $1,295,768.55. 

The Department recommends as necessary, and we have adopted the 
same for this service, $4,928,531.25, being an increase over the appro- 
priation for the current year of $443,531.25. 

The law as it now stands is only applicable to places having a popula- 
tion of 20,000, and which furnishes a gross postal revenue of $20,000. 
The propriety of extending it to thriving communities whose local cir- 
cumstances are adapted to the free-delivery system has been discussed 
by the levy of special assessments, but under existing law we could not 
recommend allowances for the same. In making the estimates for the 
year 1887, recognition of the increased pay of twelve hundred and ninety- 
five clerks for nine months at the annual rate of $225 each was consid- 
ered. I append here a tabular statement taken from the report of the 
Postmaster-General, which fully sustains the increase made: 


TABLE D.—Showing the growth of the free-delivery service fran its in- 
auguration, July 1, 1863. 
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Section 3865 of the Revised Statutes provides that “‘letter-carriers 
shall be employed for the free delivery of mail matter as frequently as 
the public convenience may require at any place containing a popula- 
tion of 50,000 within the delivery of its post-office, and may be so em- 
ployed at any place containing a population of not less than 20,000 
within the delivery of its post-office.’ The first provision of this stat- 
ute is mandatory as to cities having a certain population, and the sal- 
aries are fixed by law; and hence an observance of the law, and desir- 
ing to promote efliciency of the service, the amount stated has been 
deemed necessary. ; 

For inland transportation by star routes the sum of $5,850,000 is es- 
timated to be needed to meet the requirements of this extensive branch 
of the service. This is a decrease of $50,000 when compared to the 
appropriation for the current year. 

For inland transportation by steamboat routes there is a decrease from 
the present year of $40,000. A number of these routes have been dis- 
continued and are now carried by star routes at less expense. This serv- 
ice has been falling off for a nuamber of years, the expenditures in 1881 
being $826,975, dropping down to $558,000 in 1885. 

As was stated by our courteous and distinguished chairman, Mr. 
BLOUNT, we have inserted the mail messenger service or “‘ special facili- 
ties ’’ without finding any law authorizing the same, but realizing its 
importance, sanctioned by custom and the preceding annual appropri- 
ation bills for nine years, we did not at the risk of a point of order desire 
to assume the responsibility of leaving it ont of this bill. 

The country has become accustomed to it, and as stated a moment 
since, attention was called to it by the report that it might be fally under- 
stood. 

I call attention to the reasons given on page 4 of the report of the 
chairman for the insertion of the necessary amount for this particular 
Service: 


_ The mail-messenger service, which is the means by which the Government 
delivers the mails at post-offices which are more than 8) rods from the de- 
pots of the railroads which transport the same, likewise appears to rest upon 
no statute, but upon custom and the exigencies of the service. It has been in- 
serted in the bill because great confusion would arise if it were omitted, and 
the attention of the House is also called to this matter with a view to relieving 


the committee from any a » of 
{ y appearance of an im attempt to insert su 
money in the bill in disregard of the rules of the Seem. Eanes 


The Postmaster-General, in the Book of Estimates, recommends the 
appropriation of $15,725,432 for transportation of mails by railroad 


lines. Using the cost on June 30, 1885, of $13,735,202 as a basis 
calculating upon an increase of 7 per cent. for the preceding yen: 
also considering the increase in mileage for the year at about 
miles, the committee arrived at its conclusion. Upon the same 
and using the increase for several years, we have calculated it at 4 
$45 per mile instead of $60, the maximum paid for said servi:. 
also that the increase for the fiscal year will be gradual. and h 
recommend $15,595,432, and feel confident this will be sufi: 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other mattersin this bill, but. 

toforestated, only two en rece y opposition from any one of t 
mittee on the Post-Offic@a@nd Post-Roads, and these are th 
tion to railway postal clerks and for the transportation of fo 

As to the first of these, the bill recommends $4,800,000, | 
less than the estimates. The expenditure, it is stated, ; 
year will not exceed $4,601,000, and the increase is a 
ticipated demand for additional force on existing lin: 
postal cars and the requirements of new lines, placing t! 
approximately the same ratio as the growth of railroad : 

This assumption of an increase in the clerical force is u; 
that new lines and extensions will be built amounting to 
miles. Such an increase is hardly to be anticipated, 
gratified if the same reaches one-half the sanguine expect 
pressed. 

On the 3ist day of December, 1885, the number of postal 
forty-five hundred and twelve, the salaries of whom are 1 
law. By the law approved July 31, 1882, entitled ‘‘An act 
nate, classify, and fix the salaries of persons in the railway 
ice,’’ are the following terms: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniied S 
ica in Congress assembled, That persons in the railway mail service, kn. 
way post-office clerks, route agents, local agents, and mail-rout: 
shall, on and after the passage of this act, be designated as railway | 
and divided into five classes, whose salaries shall not exceed the { 
per annum: 

First class, not exceeding $800; sccond class, not exceeding $9 
not exceeding $1,000; fourth class, not exceeding $1,200; and fifu 
ceeding $1,400: Provided, That the Postmaster-General, in fixing | 
clerks in the different classes, may fix different salaries for clerks 
class, according to the amount of work done and the responsibility 
each, but shall not in any case allow a higher salary to any clerk 
than the maximum fixed by this act for the class to which such cler} 

Snc, 2. That the sums appropriated in the act entitled “An act 1 
priation for the service of the Post-Office Depariment for the fisca 
June 30, 1883, and for other purposes,”’ approved May 4, 1882, for th 
tion of the railway post-office clerks, route agents, mail-route mes- 
local agents, be consolidated into one fund, and applied for the co: 
the clerks embraced in the five classes under the title of railway | 
provided in this act. 

This act clearly states the salaries for the different clerks, 
cretion to the Postmaster-General to so classify them, fixing sa! 
clerks of the same class according to the amount of work perio 
responsibility incurred. 

It therefore, Mr. Chairman, appears that the criticism of m) 
on the committee can not be against the amount appropriat: 
break its force against a stubborn, existing law, which und 
we can not remedy on a general appropriation bill. It is cert 
to oppose the classification of these clerks. One who hasa ru 
per day should not receive the same compensation as he wh 
run of 150 miles, being twice the run in miles and incurring 
risk, as to responsibility and danger. 

The argument of my friend BuRROWS might well be dir 
committee when considering the propriety of changing th: 
vocating the passage of additional provisions. 

In the discussion, as I have suggested, but two prominen 
been presented, the one involving the proposition ofan increas 
ofrailway mail clerks, and the second as to the compensation for | 
portation offoreign mails. ad thediscussion been restricted 
proposition it would of necessity have been brief, and would (! 
have resolved itself into an opinion founded largely upon loca! 
ences, every one being to some extent influenced by th: 
in his own section. But the gentleman from Michigan c! 

debate a wider berth, and arraigns the Postmaster-Genera! 
ing a mandate of Congress, and for not affording sufficient 
tion to the postal clerks for the services rendered, and ‘ 
with a swoop and assanlt upon the present administra‘ 
forcement and practical recognition of the provisions of « 
form. ; 

I desire toshow, Mr. Chairman, that the strictures of tl 

from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] areunjust and wholly unv 
the facts, and that the Postmaster-General did nothing but hi 
an honest man to his Government. _ 

On the 19th of February last the following resolution, intro: 
he gentleman from Michigan, was adopted by the House: 

Whereas the actof March 3, 1885, appropriated the sum of $4,682.50) !o" 
ment of railway clerks for the fiscal year ending J une 3), 1°; 

Whereas it is that $31,300 of such appropriation was made for ‘he P" 
pose of enabling the Postmaster-General to pay the postal clerks of Cia-se> 2" 
5 the sum and salary of $1,200 and $1,400, respectively, for the year ene" 
30, 1886; Therefore, aaa 

Be it resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he hereby is, direct aw 
form this House what portion of the said sum of $81,300 has been used °" 
purpose aforesaid, and if no portion of such sum has been so applied why 
same has been withheld, and whether any portion of said sum has been usc" 
other purposes, 

















~ 

On March 4 the Postmaster-General acknowledged the receipt of a 
copy of the same, and sent his reply to Congress, being Executive Docu- 
ment No. 110, from which I read explanatory of his action: 


1) The salaries of the clerks of these classes were, in 1876, fixed by the Post- 
master-General to begin July 1 of that year at the respective sums of $1,150 for | 


clerks of class 4, and $1,300 for clerks of class 5, because, as I am informed, the ac- 
tion of the Congress in making appropriations for the service made it necessary, 
if it did not impliedly require it; and they have during nine years since so re- 
mained, and the Congress has annually made appropriation for their compen- 
sation based upon that rate of pay without directing any change, and no reason 
is known to exist why that compensation is not as adequate during the current 
year as during any of the years since it was fixed. 

(2) In view of the fact that such salaries have been under the cognizance of 
the Congress during so many years,and have by repeated appropriations re- 
ceived its sanction as sufficient, it appeared improper for the Department to in- 
crease the salaries of all clerks of those classes without expression from the Con- 
gress of its purpose that such increase should be made, and instructive informa- 
tion on this point was sought in the debates and proceedings wf that body which 
accompanied the passage of the act of March 3, 1385, to disclos» the true purpose 
of the Congress in enlarging the appropriation. The only definitive expression 
of that purpose, to be collected from the report of such proceedings, appears to be 
found in the sixteenth volume of the CONGRESSIONAL KECORD, on page 1766, 
from which volume the following extract is made of proceedings occurring in 
the House of Representatives when this item of the appropriation for the postal 
service was under discussion, to wit: 

(Page 1730.) 

** The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8138) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1886, and for other purposes. ”’ 

* 7 . 7 


. . - 





(Page 1766.) 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

“* For railway post-office clerks, $4,482,300.’ 

“Mr. Horr. I move to strike out * $4,482,300’ and insert ‘$4,682,300.’ 

“Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Before the vote is had on that let us know whether that 
increase is an increase of the number of postal clerks or of the salaries of the 
number now provided by law. 

“Mr. Horr. It isthe amount needed to put sufficient service on the new roads 
which have been already built and will gointo operation during the next year. 

“Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And is not to operate to increase salaries? 

“Mr. Horr. No,sir. The Postmaster-General estimates that it will take every 
dollar of it to provide for the increase in the service for the coming fiscal year. 

“Mr. Ryan. The salaries are already fixed by law in amount, and can not be 
increased, 

“The CHAtRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. . 

“The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 95, noes 51. 

“So the amendment was agreed to.”’ 

These proceedings so unmistakably show that the purpose of the enlarged 
appropriation, as stated at the time of its consideration and enactment, was to 
put sufficient service on the new railroads which had already been built and 
would go into operation during the present fiscal year, and that the intention to 
increase salaries was expressly disavowed, that no right to impute any other 
object was admissible, much less to adopt the disavowed purpose; and, although 
in point of fact it has not yet appeared to me necessary to put such increased 
service into operation as will require the whole of the increase in the appropria- 
tion, this can not, without further expression, authorize an expenditure which 
the Congress clearly intended not to have made. 

* * * * * * & 

4. It would have been manifestly prejudicial to the discipline of the service 
and promotive of future dissatisfaction and discontent to have increased the 
salaries of clerks of these classes for a single year.and again reduced them in 
the next to the amounts at which they now stand; and therefore it was inex- 
pedient to raise ‘hem under the current appropriation without a justifiable ex- 
pectation of continuance, 


Mr. Chairman, I have called attention to this, and the colloquy in 
the House, in which a distinguished gentleman from Michigan, then 
a member of the House and of the Committee on Appropriations, dis- 
tinctly disavowed that this $81,000 was for an increase of salaries of | 
clerks of classes 4 and 5, bat replying to Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, stated 
the specific purpose for which it was intended. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Chairman, the fact that the answer of 
the Postmaster-General was before him, the gentleman, my colleague 
on the committee, Mr. BuRROws, gave utterance to the following: 


It seems to me there can be no question but $81,300 of this sum was appropri- 
ated for the special purpose of paying clerks of classes 4 and 5 the full amount 
of their salary allowed by law. It is demonstrated by the estimates and by the 
appropriation which followed,and in no other way can it be explained how 
this appropriation came to be for the exact sum of $4,682,300. Yet the clerks of 
classes 4and 5 are being paid at the old rate of $1.150 per annum for clerks of 
class 4, and 1,300 for clerks of class5. Why? The Postmaster-General declines 
to oma the oa pen eee a4 Ss in obedience to the will of Con- 
gress. page o e re of t ‘ostmaster-Ge ri 5 
Will be found the ie po neral for the year 1385 

< ann appropriation for the pay of railway post-office clerks for 
current fiscal year is $4,682,300, Of this amount, $81,300 was presumably she > 


priated for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth | 


and fifth to the rates of compensation paid prior to lst of July, 1876: but 
inasmuch as the appropriation bill, as approved, does not state speciiicalls that 
such was the intention of Congress, the Postmaster-General is of the opinion 
= this fund can not be drawn upon for that pose. With this amount de- 
suen abet the sum available for the pay of pestel decks for the present year is 

_ ae tee aren reading from? 

° From report of the Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
7 page 419, from which it will be observed the superintendent states he has 
used the $31,300 mably appropriated for the special purpose of in- 
creasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth and fifth classes to the rate of com- 
— paid to July 1, 1876,” because the “ Postmaster-General is of the 
opinion that fund can not be drawn upon forthat purpose.”” The Postmas- 
find looks only to the letter of the law,and in the letter of the law he 
sno mention of $81,300 for this specific purpose, and therefore he refuses to 


ae the “It is not so nominated in the bond.” But if 


into the 
Was reached 
of cleans dand 6 


rs eee 

examined estimates he would have discovered the items entering 
including $31 

the 


and would have observed that this amount 
_ to enable the Postmaster-General to pay clerks 


of 
salary by law. But for some reason the purposes 
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of the Postmaster-General ar etter served by locking only to the lett 5 
law, and so, declining to examine the estimates or obt y inf 
yond what the statute conveys, he « s to ex 

But admitting the $81,000 to have been approp 
alleged by the gentleman from Mich rf 
true—either the appropriation was p1 L by 
not state specifically the purpose, or ¢ i th 
sponsibility of directing the expen W n 
the discretion of the Postmaster-General, eing the proper itive 
officer. If the first of these propositions is true the Post: eral 
should be applauded for refusing ¢ € a pal t per ire 
of public moneys authorized by questionable p: 1d 
proposition be true it would ill become a | ive body w e 
clined to assume the consequences of its act to 


ecutive officer for declining such responsibility. If it be conceded that 





Congress vested the matter in his discretion i} cercised the sa 
within the limits allowed, he is n ect to ure by fain 
minded, unbiased mind. Itcertainly was the intentand pur of Ci 
gress to leave this matter wholly within the discretion of the Postmas- 
ter-General, and the question naturally arises, did he as the agent of 
the Government deal justly with its employés occupying the positions 
of postal clerks, and at the same time honestly with the Gover nt? 

The Postmaster-General had no special purpose to serve « pt the 
interest of ihe Government, and in doing so he looked to the law and 
the intent and meaning of Congress that invested him with authority 
He did decline, and properly, to become a party to a doubtful and un 
authorized expenditure of money, for which the e itened judgm«s 
of the nation will accord him praise 

Instead of a reckless disregard of law and a profligate waste of 
money, the Postmaster-General executed and lected the will of 
Congress. Where else could he go but to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
containing the proceedings of Congress when the bill was under dis 


cussion? There can be no ambiguity as to the interpretation of Con- 


gress on this question. A different course would have been subject to 


censure rather than approval for such a wanton disregard of the clearly 
expressed purpose of Congress. Again, it is a demonstrable fact by 
calculation that to pay all these clerks the maximum salaries allowed 
would have required a larger sum of money than estimated by the 
Department. 

To reply fully and fairly perhaps, involves an inquiry into the rela 
tive status of a postal clerk as compared with other wage-earners h 
General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service, page 425, Postmaster- 
General’s report of 1885, says: 

Any young man possessing a good constitution, unimpaired eyesight, are- 
tentive memory,and an ordinary education,if he be not afraid of hard work 





and sees fit to apply himself, can readily pass to the regula 





postal) ser, 


Here we have the requirements. The physical condition which nature 
bestows when there is an observance of her laws, and the education 
which most of the States offer to all their children free. The qualifi- 
cations necessary do not require as long apprenticeship as falls to the 
man who would handle the saw, the hammer and chisel, or drive the 
plane, and in fact such as are all the trades and occupa- 
tions; no mental culture and severe technical t falls to the 
lot of those struggling to enter upon the various professions, but tl 
‘“*novice can readily pass to the regular service,’’ and 
outset of this appointment a rate of pay far above tl 
unskilled labor in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had their duties portrayed here by my frien 
from Kansas, Judge Perers, in a pathetic appeal, and he embodies in 
his speech a bill introduced by him for their relief. Let us analy 


necessary In 














their duties. The Postmaster-General, in his report, page 17, say 

And the entire number of miles actua I o 3a da h 
clerk of 120.94 miles. 

Placing the average rate of speed mail tra 20 miles pe} 
hour—a low estimate—would give rrunof six |! 3 per day It 
is true they handle a numberof pieces exclusive of registered matter, 
and this is increasing, amounting altog ive million pieces 
during the past year. This is thei tribute the mails along 
the route. The Government req t-road to furnish cars 
lighted and warmed for their occupancy. With the salary attache 
six hours per day on a train, with heat and light furnished, with char 
ing localities and scenes, does not strike the average man, and 
the laborer, as being that character of arduous labor that demand 
increase of compensation. 

As anevidence of this fact I feel wat ted in dec! 
ice to-day is more sought after than any in the Government \ pplica- 
tions by the hundred have poured into the Department asking for em- 
ployment in thisservice. Some are debarred by aruli 1 the Depart- 
ment disfranchising all perso r thirty-fi vars of age, and others 
meet with the statement, ‘‘ There are no vacancies,’’ andremovals must 
be for cause. Those who have been fortunate in securing these posi- 


tions refuse to relinquish them, and are not making that stupendous 
effort indicated4n the other end of the Capitol to avoid being incident- 
ally connected with the present administration. 

But it is alleged that the duty is extra-hazardous. 
true, but it has its compensation. 


This is 


possibly 


The law is liberal and permits ‘‘a 
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leave of absence with pay during convalescence from injury not exceed- 
ing twelve months,’’ and the railroads are liable for damages by suit at 
law for injury of life or limb. The opportunities are great; ability, 





skill, or talent are sure to meet proper recognition by those who require | 


such qualities. 

While I would not raise my voice, Mr. Chairman, in opposition to 
labor enjoying the fullest reward in this or any other service, I give it 
as my deliberate judgment that postal clerks are as amply provided for 
as any class who serve for wages in the Government. Their labor is 
not so onerous; their quarters are comfortable and hours of labor short, 
their pay regular and certain, and the Postmaster-General has meted 
out to them the fullest justice under the law. Notwithstanding all 
this, Mr. Chairman, these postal clerks are clamorous for an increase of 
wages, and also insist by their friends that they should be provided 
with a life estate and be billeted upon the bounty of the Government 
as pensioners after serious disability or incompetency arising from age 
or the service of a certain number of years. As evidence of this fact, 
I desire here in my remarks to insert a part of a report I madeas chair- 
man of a subcommittee, which will explain the situation and the at- 
tempted raid upon the Treasury in the future: 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to which were referred 
House bills 2113 and 4489, having had the same under consideration, report as 
follows: 

The first named (H, R, 2113) is “A bill granting a gratuity to persons having 
served faithfully twenty-five continuous years in the postal service of the Un. ted 
States,or who after ten years of faithful serviceshall become physically or men- 
tally disabled.” 

The latter (EH. R. 4489) is entitled “A bill for the relief of aged, disabled, dis- 
eased, and worn-out postal clerks who have devoted the best years of their lives 
to the (transit) mail service, and who have been or may hereafter be in the em- 
ploy of the Post-Office Department in the arduous and extra-hazardouss ervice 
therein mentioned for a period of not less than twenty years.” 

The two bills being of a kindred nature, we have considered them together 
and report accordingly. 

The number of railway mail clerks now in the service is between forty-four 
and forty-five hundred, and the estimated appropriation forthe next fixcal year 
for the payment of this special class is $4,877,\00, which is suppo~ed sufficient, 

These bills contemplate a pension list and the retirement of postal clerks or 
route agents and messengers who become disqualified from any cause for future 
service after a certain number of vears of continuous service, or who after ten 
years’ faithful service shall become physically or mentally disabled. One of the 
bills proposes to retire them on pay equal to two-thirds of the compensation they 
were receiving, and the other to full pay. 

We are opposed to the policy of establishing by legislation a pensioned civil 
list,and especially to the adoption of a statute with such broad provisions as 
are embraced in these bills We do not realize the necessity or propriety of cre- 
ating this additional retired-list embracing all persons employed in any capacity 
in the postal service of the United States, in preference to those employed in 
other branches of the Government service. 

This is not a compulsory service; these employés are not conscripted into the 
service, but voluntarily ask for and accept such appointments, to the exclusion 
of others, that they may be the beneficiaries of the Government and receive a 
salary. This service is eagerly sought by numbers of persons unable to obtain 
them, but who would gladly accept the same, with all the attending dan ers 
and hardships, for the compensation allowed, and give the Government inimu- 
nity from granting these pensions. Again, there are numbers of employés in 
other capacities in the postal service who are not exposed to danger and have 
no “extra-hazardous duties" to perform. Why single out from the different 
branches of the public service this special class? It was never anticipated by 
the framers of our Constitution, under our theory of government, that the peo- 
ple should be taxed for the support of a favored few who have for a continuous 
term of years drawn salaries from the Government, and failed to provide for 
themselves. 

All nationalities recognize the propriety of granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors disabled in battle, or who have become helpless in the service of their 
country, but their right to such recognition is based upon a different principle 
to that embraced in these bills. 

The taking of this step would eventually lead to the pensioning of almost all 
classes of persons in the employ of the Government, and entail upon the people 
a constantly increasing and enormous debt. There is no moral, and should be 
no legal, obligation upon the Government to tax the people and take from them 
their hard earnings in order to support those less thoughtful, who have lived 
upon the Government and wasted the salaries paid by the same. We are op- 
posed to according to this class of employés superior privileges and provisions 
to other classes of persons. 

We recommend said bills do not pass. 


The principal opposition, however, Mr. Chairman, manifested to the 
committee’s bill, is the appropriation for the foreign-mail service, and 
the reasons are expressed in the views of the minority heretofore sub- 
mitted to the House and reiterated on the floor by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] during his arraignment of the Postmaster- 
General. 

Before proceeding to a statement of the reasons governing my action, 
and presumably the majority of the committee, a briet review of the laws 
regulating the foreign-mail service will not be inappropriate. 

The actof 1864, found in section 3976, Revised Statutes of 1878, is as 
follows: 

The master of any vessel of the United States bound from any port therein 
to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port of the United States, 
shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such mails as 
the Post-Oftice Department, or any mannan or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, shall offer; and he shall promptly deliver the same, on arriving 
at the port of destination, to Ce prepenstien, for which heshall receive 2cents 
for every letter so delivered ; and upon the entry of every such vessel returning 
from any foreign port, the masterthereof shall make oath that he has promptly 
delivered all the mail placed on board said vessel before clearance from the 
United States; and if he shall fail to make such oath the vessel shail not be en- 
titled to the privileges of a vessel of the United States. e 

Subsequently, and in 1877, it was provided as follows (section 4203 
of the Revised Statutes of 1878): 


All vessels belonging to citizens of the United States, and bound from any 
port in the United States to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any 
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port in the United States, shall, before clearance, receive on board an: 
coi: vey all such mails asthe Post-Office Department of the 
minister, consul, or commercial agent of the United States abroad shal) ... 

and shall promptly deliver the same to the properauthorities on arriving ae 
port of destination, and shall receive for such service such reasonable «... 
sation as may be allowed by law me 


The foregoing was the law upon the subject and under whict 
eign mails had been successfully transported for a number of years. wi; 
gratifying results to the United States. The steamship companj, : 
however, were not satisfied, and desired to be subsidized. Consey yen : 
‘**‘An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant = “ ; . 
and encouraging the American foreign carrying trade, and for ot), 
purposes,’’ passed Congress and was approved June 26, 1884, : 
among other things, provided as follows: 


That sections 3976 and 4203 of the Revised Statutes of the United States a, 
all other compulsory laws and parts of laws that oblige American yeas). S 
carry the matis to and from the United States arbitrarily, or that prey. t the 
clearance of vessels until they have taken mail matter on board, be, and toc ; 
are hereby, repealed, but such repeal shall not take effect until the jc d vay 
April, 1885. (United States Statutes at Large, volume 23, chapter |») tiom an 


» Section 23 


1O0ur for. 


ja r 
Lhis act, 


The provisions of this last act relieved American vessels of the 
strictions of former acts, giving them clearance without the com) 
sury provisions of carrying mails, &c. 

To enable the Department to meet the new order of things the Por. 
ty-eighth Congress in an act making appropriations for the postal sery. 
ice provided as follows: 

For transportation of foreign mails, including railway transit across the Je 


mus of Panama, $800,000. Athd the Postmaster-General is hereby author ned 4 
enter into contracts for the transportation of any part of said foreign mails. g 
ter legal advertisement, with the lowest responsible bidder, at a rate not exo. 
ing 0 cents a nautical mile on the trip each way actually traveled betwee 
terminal points, provided that the mails so contracted shall be carried oy A 
ican steamships, and that the aggregate of such contracts shal! not exceed 
half of the sum hereby appropriated. 


Te- 


ll- 


The Postmaster-General very candidly states in his report that after 
a protracted and painstaking consideration of the subject it was deemed 
inexpedient and improper to exert the authority of the act empowering 
him to contract for ocean service upon the mileage plan of computation, 
and gives the following reasons, which are apparent and plausible an 
should be satisfactory to any one except a partisan who is hunti 
excuse to pitch into some one and provoke a political discussion : 
purely business proposition. It does seem to me, sir, his reasons | 
the governing of his conduct are sound, practical, and logical, and the 
propriety and good sense of a different course are not apparent toa \ 
faring man, though he bea political opponent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me read from the report of the Postmaster- 
General, beginning on page 35 and continuing, which is a complete 
answer to the unjust and inexcusable assault upon this question 
says: 

A statement compiled in the office of the foreign mails shows the tot 
sailed last year, and to have been expected to be sailed this year by 
can companies,to be over 2,050,000; and the total compensation at | 
mum rate would exceed $1,025,000,or over two and one-half times the u 
authorized expenditure. The act requires a letting to the lowest responsitl 
bidier after legal advertisement to invite competition; and except to contret- 
ors. so brought into service, no money could be paid on mileage contract 
two routes are navigated by more than one American company be 
New York and Havana, the other between San Francisco and Japan an 
To have solicited competition by advertisement would have be n i 
upon these; no competition to bring the bids below the maximum rate was} 
sibie. 

The consequence seems undeniable that the Department must either have 
made choice of certain routes wlise total mileage would have dema 
more than the limited sum.and, by ostentatiously calling through adveriisc- 
ment for a competition which could notcome, have distributed | lic whole y 
to the chosen, entirely excluding the others, or else have so planned ils adver 
tise ments to meet the circumstances of the only possible bidders that. by 
certed understanding with all American companies or such as the Departac 
chose to give the money to, contracts might have been made for such suuis 
each that the whole appropriation would be divided between them 

The first method of expending the money would have been parti 
There are no circumstances, it may be safely ailirmed, which yiv« y 
ican line the right to be so greatly preferred that it should be pa:d tlic ful 
while others should receive none. And to have so adminisiered () ’ 
would have defeated the objects of the appropriation, since, it may wel! be sur 
posed, the disfavored lines would promptly and justifiably have reiused thew 
further service as mail carriers to the Government. 

* * * * * . * 


But the act unmistakably contemplated, by its terms, that the Governmen® 
should secure the gain of competition, wherever possible, among )'! fers. Th 
two routes already mentioned afforded the opportunity. Yet |! Uc (4 * 

ursued and a contract were awarded to either of the companies oF Me wi 

‘ific route, and another to either of those plying between \«w Y ork an \ ~ 
vana, both public injury and oe injustice would have been wrought, Yeca 
the public would have lost the service of one company on each rule Wir" 
ought to enjoy the greater frequency of both, and one compiny on cach WO" 
have been denied a share of the bounty to which it was as wel! cou d as | 
other. This constituted in itself so grave an objection to any employ 
the authority of the act as to render it of doubtful expediency. @ proo’" " 
lies in the usages of the transatlantic carriage, where the best service © f* 
by employing at will the swiftest ship among those ready to sail at any 
when mail is to be dispatched, no special contracts being made. 


Explanatory of the reason why the Postmaster-General dec ined 
exercise the authority conferred under the subsidy clause, | dei’ : 
read and call attention to the views of the President, expressed 12 
first annual message, as follows: 


. : np nex 

It wasdecided with my approbation after a sufficient examination to = mails 
pedient fer the Post-Office Department to contract for carrying our for wr 

under the additional authority given by the last Congress. Tie punouet 5) cenit 

was inadequate to pay all within the purview of the law the full rate of % 
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per mile, and it would havebeen unjust and unwise to have given it to some and 
denied it to others. Nor could contracts have been let under the law to allata 
rate to have brought the aggregate within the appropriation without such prac- 
tical prearrangement of terms as would have violated it. 

The rate of sea and inland postage which was proffered under another statute | 
clearly appears to be a fair compensation for the desired service, being three 
times the price necessary to secure transportation by other vessels upon any 
route,and much beyond the charges made to private persons for service not less 
burdensome, 

® * z * ? * 2 

Whatever may be thought of the policy of subsidizing any line of public con- 
vevance or travel, I am satisfied that it should not be done under cover of an 
expenditure incident to the administration of a Department; nor should there 
be apy uncertainty as to the recipients of the subsidy or any discretion left toan 
executive officer as to its distribution. If Such gifts of the public money are to 
be made for the purpose of aiding any enterprise in the supposed interest of the 
public, I can not but think that the amount to be paid and the beneficiary might 
better be determined by Coagress than any other way. 





The Postmaster-General also says: 


Upon a review of all these facts and reasons it seemed a plain duty, the only 
admissible course, for the Government to decline to make contracts upon the 
mileage plan, and await the meeting of Congress, to which the subject might 
be referred for consideration and direction. It involved but a few months of 
delay, and in the mean time the American vessels could be paid a compensation 
more than three times as great as most of them have received for similar service 
during the past seven years, 


But it is insisted that the statute was plain and easy of comprehension 
and execution. True it may be, Mr. Chairman, and it was easy for the 
executive officer to have pursued a different course, if he had disre- 
garded the rights of the tax-payers and contracted on these lines beyond 
the limit contemplated. It was impracticable and his course is to be 
commended. 

The history of this legislation, which remitted to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral quasi instructions to expend $400,000 needlessly for the transporta- 
tion of mails to foreign ports in American vessels, shows that two bills 
were introduced in the Forty-eighth Congress, one in the House and 
one in the Senate, to remove these alleged burdens from the merchant 
marine. Without tedious detail, suffice it there existed differences, 
and the result was a conference between the two Houses, and the law 
by which the Government could compel the carrying of its mails wiped 
out and what is called the subsidy adopted, giving the discretion to 
which I have alluded. Asan American citizen and Democrat, I am 
exceedingly gratified that notwithstanding the enormous pressure and 
the voluminous correspondence from all sources, the Department has 
stood firmly by the principles of honest and business methods in its ad- 
ministration and kept the unclean hands of the subsidy-grabbers out of 
the Treasury of the United States. The mails have been carried, busi- 
ness principles observed, and the Treasury protected from the rapacious 
greed of those who would willingly impose burdens upon the whole 
people to build up their individual interest. 

But my friend from Michigan, in his minority report upon another 
bill and in his recent utterances in the House, insists that the Post- 
master-General would impose upon American vessels the duty of car- 
rying the mails of the United States as freight, such as beef, hides, &c. 
The law discriminates in favorof American vessels, giving them seaand 
inland postage, allowing sea postage only to foreign ships; and the fol- 
lowing from the report demonstrates legislative judgment that sea post- 
age is sufficiently remunerative to command good and efficient service: 

To the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, on its New York and Colon line: 
$19,275.82, as against $7,501.78 at sea postage, and $7,679.49 at its parcels-dispatch 
rates, and $411.40 at its freight rates for nearly 55 tons of total mail; an average 
of $507.26 per trip for 288 pounds of matter, which it would have carried for 
$10.82 at freight rates and $202.09 at parcels-dispatch rates. 

4 On its San Francisco and Panama line, $3,496.18 for about 7 tons, against 
$1,238.44 at sea postage, $71.69 at freight, and $1,002.55 at parcels-dispatch rates. 


On its San Franciseo and Yokohama line, $10,125.80 for less than 19 tons, 


against $3,506.64 at sea postage, $226.34 at freight rates, and $3,758.40 at parcels- 
dispatch rates. 


On its Australian line, $41,018.65 for about 48 tons, against $13,565.29 at the spe- 
cial rates paid heretofore, $762.93 at freight rates, and $9,537.40 at reels-dispatch 
rates; an average per trip of $3,155.28 for 7.336 pounds, nearly fifty-four times its 
freight rates, over four times its parcels-dispatch prices, and a better average 
price per trip than the average paid across the Atlantic by $2,505.92. 

To the Venezuelan Red “ D” line, $3,942.86 for abont 8 tons of mail, against 


$1,392.95 at sea postage, $58.34 at its freight rates, and $1,155.01 at ita parcels-dis- 
patch rates, 


To the New York and Cuba line, $5,203.48 for about 12 tons, against $2,271.94 at 
sea postage, $61.63 at freight rates, and $1,458.17 at its parcels-dispatch rates. . 

Tothe New York, Havanaand Mexican line, $11,932.11 for about 25 tons, against 
$4,134.13 at sea postage, $129.17 at freight rates, and $3,229.33 at parcels-dispaich 


rates, 
These statements are convincing that the total sea and inland post- 
age, when compared to charges for transportation of other valuable 
articles, is adequate. The mails may be considered sacred, and, per- 
haps, in business transactions should not be mentioned in connection 
with other matters and packages for transportation. Both by land and 
sea the moment the key is turned the mails become freight pure and sim- 
ple, and on sea they do not require or receive any special attention. 
They do not demand light, heat, or ventilation, berth, food, or attend- 
ance, Bills of exchange, lading, drafts, post-office moner-orders, can 
all be daplicated. There is no special liability for loss. ‘These vessels 
have their own time of departure and arrival, and are not compelled 
to deviate from their usual line of travel on the high scas, touching only 
Aga ports as their interest suggest and their business carries them. 
compensation of sea and inland postage is from two to thirty times 





od 


’ : 


as much as they demand or receive for any other kind of freight na 
| ported by them. 
This bill, Mr. Chairman, is to provide for meeting the demands of 


the postal service, and does not present the question as to the employ- 
ment of American postal appropriations to the development of our com- 
merce and opening up trade, but it is a question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment has a right asa sovereignty by act of Congress to provide certain 
contingencies upon which vessels shall have cle l carry our 
mails. A numberof routes by steamship, railroad, and star-routes have 
been referred to in order to make it appear that the pay to steamships is 
inadequate. A tabulated statement prepared by the Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails refutes the statement made by the minority, wherein they 
place the compensation of railroads per mile at 10.95 cents, that of star- 
routes at 6.52, and of domestic steamers at 15.9 cents, and that of ships 
carrying foreign mail at 2.74 cents per mile. 

The statement furnished and published by my friend 01 the com 
mittee, Governor WAKEFIELD, from Minnesota, shows that the total 
number of miles traveled on outward trips by eight principal lines was 
810,829, the amount paid them was $43,492.48, or an average per mile 
of 5.3 cents. Had these lines been paid both sea and inland postage 
they would have received 14.4 cents for each mile they carried the mails. 
This exceeds the pay of star-route or railroad compensation. The 
following table discloses the amount paid per mile during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1885, for transportation of United States mails by 
railway, star routes, steamboat, and coastwise service, American steam- 
ships to foreign ports, and average amount paid to eight principal Ameri- 
can lines, and the amount that would have been paid if said ships had 
received sea and inland postage: 
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Number of | ny “pone Rato 

Service. miles Se eS per 

traveled. —_— mile 

Cents. 
ae . 151,912,149 | $16,627,983 00 10-95 
RMT TOUCEGS. ..occccccccscecs-0 Guinicninoaansdiiiataiinds 83, 027, 321 5,414, 804 00 06-52 
Steamboat and coastwise service......... 3, 540, 607 563, 002 00 15-9 


American steamships to foreign ports ( 





ward), sea postage............. ae 1,024, 126 46,223 69 | .04-5 
if paid sea and inland postage....... i datieaciatmaisihianieal palin buiincisties 11-9 
American steamships, eight principal lines 

(outward), sea postage...... lidiaiaiad 810, 829 43,492 48 | .05-3 
EE PAIS COR GS TnlaNnGS POSTAGE. 22.0000: 000000 200002 cosecccercccese cocees| cocceseocosesccccecssees . 14-4 


American vessels sailing from our ports to foreign ports are but com- 
mon carriers governed by the universal law of reasonable compensation 
for services performed, and as such the United States has the right to 
impose qualifications as to official clearance papers giving them national 
protection as a condition to carrying the United States mails. Sach 
vessels, as I have just stated, are not required to deviate from their 
voyage or to change their time of departure and arrival, but they pur- 
sue their usual course and deliver the mailsatsuch points asthey touch 
in the pursuit of their usual business. They are only required to ex- 
ercise ordinary diligence as they would in freights. In fact they carry 
the mail by weight as they do other matter. They are common car- 
riers for individuals and are governed by the law of reasonable com- 
pensation, and if compelled to perform service for individuals in the 
way of passenger rates and freightand express charges, why not ivr the 
Government that extends tothem such protection on the high seas and 
enables them to enter the ports of other countries? 

It is an absolute advantage to these vessels to transport the mails, for 
in doing so they carry intelligence and letters relating to the cargo, and 
therefore benefit the ship-owners. Why,then,do they complain and 
under the statute enacted by the last Congress refuse to carry the mails ? 
There is but one answer to this question. It is an effort to coerce the 
Government into the payment of unreasonable compensation in the way 
of asubsidy. ‘The law prior to the last Congress had stood for twenty 
years. There was no complaint at the law as to its constitutiomality, 
but as to the amount allowed. 

It does seem the compensation under all the circumstances is ample 
for theservices rendered. Itis simply a refusal to perform for the Gov- 
ernment a service that they had been rendering for twenty years, and a 
breach of their duty as common carriers, when they refused to allow 
the agent of the Government to take mail-bags with him as baggage, 
he proposing to pay his regular fare and charges for extra weight. 

Combinations or agreements were eflected by which embarrassment 
to the service was occasioned. The object, as stated, was to coerce the 
United States into the payment of large sums in the way of subsidy for 
the expedition of her foreign-bound mails. 

It was suggested, and the thought entertained, to further complicate 
matters by a refusal to deliver the mails on arrival in American ports, 
but section 3983 being unrepealed and in full force, the necessity of a 
compliance was apparent. ‘The section is as follows: 

No vessel arriving in any port or collection district of the United States shall 
be allowed to make entry or break bulk until ail letters on board are delivered 
at the nearest post-office, and the master thereof has signed and sworn to the fol- 


lowing declaration before the collector or other customs officer, 
And then follows the oath, 
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This provision settled that question in favor of the Government. 

Again, it appears that for the carriage of mails from San Francisco 
a greater price was offered for each trip than for the maximum price 
for the most profitable trip across the Atlantic. The Pacific Mail Com- 
pany did not accept the offer at $41,000 for thirteen outward trips, 
while they would have probably carried express packages for one-fourth 
the amount. If I mistake not, all lines of American ships carry mail 
except four: two to Cuba, and one to Venezuela, and one to China. 

Notwithstanding temporary embarrassment, the United States mails 
are still carried to their destination, and in some instances the results 
are more satisfactory. The Government did not yield, as demanded 
by these lines, to exorbitant and unreasonable exactions so far exceed- 
ing prices charged individuals for special or express packages. 

But the minority attempt to show that the highest rate in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster-General is inadequate, and insist that Amer- 
ican shipping interests should be encouraged by donations or subsidies 
under the garb of compensation for transporting the United States mail. 
This, Mr. Chairman, I controvert. Fair and reasonable compensation 
is all these American line of steamers should demand, and is all we 
should be willing togive. The duty of the Postmaster-General is plain. 
He is an officer of the Government and should protect his Department 
from the attempted raids of all corporations. There should certainly 
be a limitation. It is not a question as to whether this or that line 
should receive more or less, but the correct rule is to administer equal 
justice to all. Foreign vessels we are advised are anxious for the priv- 
ilege of carrying our mails, and for sea postage only, being only one- 
third of sea and inland postage; and they seek the opportunity of 
transporting our mails to Europe. For a more perfect understanding 
of sea and inland postage, I read from the stenographer’s notes of the 
interview between Mr. Bell, the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, with 
our committee: 

Q. Define sea and inland postage. 

A. It is the gross revenue collected on the mails destined to foreign countries. 

Q. On what basis is it calculated? 

A. Five cents per each one-half ounce, or $1.60 per pound, on letters and post- 
cards,and 1 cent per 2 ounces, or 8 cents per pound, on other articles. 

Q. Whatis the legal weight of a foreign letter? 

A. One-half ounce or less. 

Q. What is the average weight of a letter? 

A. On a count made by the Third Assistant Postmaster-General on domestic 
letters on the first seven days of May and September pare ponpeeavely 08 r 
pages 746 and 750 of the Postmaster-General’s report for the year ended 
June 30, 1885, it will be observed that the average weight of letters is three to an 
ounce. Ihave noinformation as to the average actual weight of letters addressed 
to foreign countries. 

Q. Please define sea postage? 

A. It is an indefinite term. Under the Berne treaty, which went into effect 
July 1,1875,the rate of extraordinary sea of mails was fixed at 25 
francs per kilogram, or $4.82 for 2 pounds 3 ounces for letters and post-cards, 
and 1 frane (19 cents) per kilogram (2 pounds 8 ounces) on other articles, and 
the ordinary rate of sea transit of the mails was fixed at 6 francs 50cen or 
about 60 cents per pound, on letters and and 50 centimes on other 


articles. The Paris convention of June, — by pa ph 2, article 4, page 5, 
reduced the international sea-transit rates o' the aoalines tellewe: the 


extraordinary rates of sea transit had been hitherto fixed at 25 francs it was re- 
duced to 15 francs, and where the ordinary sea-transit rate had been fixed at 6 
francs 50 centimes per kilogram, it was reduced to 5 francs, or 44 cents per pound. 
As the United States Government was a party to, and is bound by, this conven- 
tional treaty this Department has accepted and taken these rates to be sea 

age on the mails conveyed by the various steamship companies. There is no 
statutory law defining sea or inland , and this Department has been 
governed solely by the universal postal union treaty. 

x cs a * * ~ cz 

Q. Did Se foveign vessels offer to carry mails at the 5-franc rate (or 44 cents 
per pound)? 

A. Yes, sir; and apparently glad to get them. Foreign steamships have been 
tendered in one or two instances to the Department for the conveyance of mails 
to the West Indies and Central America for nothing, provided that the 
ment would furnish them the usual certificate authorizing them to ply to 
countries as mail steamers for the advantage they would obtain as to tonnage- 
tax and port and light-house dues in the ports of those countries. 

30 grams are equivalent to 1 ounce. 1 kilogram is equivalent to 2 pounds 3 
ounces. 1 franc is equivalent to 19 cents. 


To illustrate the absurdity of the idea that it is seriously supposed 
that foreign mail facilities can create commerce or contribute materi- 
ally to the placing the carrying trade in the hands of American vessels, 
it might be proper to trace the history of the foreign mail service. 

The late Postmaster-General Howe says (Senate Document No. 65, 
Forty-seventh Congress): 

Previous to the mail-steamship contracts authorized by acts of March 3, 1845, 
and March 3, 1847, the ocean mails were transported by sailing vessels, as their 
voyages might occur, for a small gratuity payable on each letter at the port of 
delivery, and consequently no payments were made prior to the fiscal year 1848 
for the transportation of the mails of the United States to foreign countries. 

On the 3d day of March, 1845, in obedience doubtless to suggestions con- 
nected with the contest in regard to Texas with Mexico, Congress = 
the jirst law providing for the transportation of foreign mails, and in that 
act (Statutes at Large, volume 5, 750) authorizing the Postmas- 
ter-General, under restrictions provisions of existing laws, to con- 
tract for carrying mails to foreign ports, with this provision: 

‘ And the said contractor stipulating to deliver said ship or ships to the United 
States, or their proper officer u emand made, forthe purpose of being con- 


verted into a vessel or vessels wa. 

Just two years subsequently contracts were made with E. K. Collins 
and his associates to transport the mails from New York to Li i, 
and with A. G. Sloo, of Cincinnati, for similar services from New York 
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to New Orleans, Savannah, and Havana, and from Havana to Cha 
&c. The vessels to be used were to be constructed under the «, 
vision of a naval constructor, with a proviso: ‘‘And that each of . 
steamers shall receive on board four passed midshipmen of the U»,;..) 
States Navy, who shall serve as watch officers, and be suitably a: 
modated withoutcharge to the Government;”’ also, one agent, ap, 
by the Government to take charge of the mails, was to be : 
without charge. 

Reference has been made in this discussion to the “‘ olden time 
here we see the restrictions thrown around vessels that trans; 
mails, 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, more than I intended, and shal] yo; 
betrayed into following the discussion into irrelevant matters as to.iv,). 
service reform. I have my views, and hope to have an opportunity of 
expressing them before the adjournment. I would like to see a 
sary reforms instituted and vigorously pursued, such as would resn)} 
surrounding the administration by its political friends only. and po: 
embarrassed with those unfriendly to Democracy. a “y 

Political organizations are necessary in a Government like ours. with 
marked and definite lines of differences. I would like to see manifested 
that “‘ tumultuous and somewhat indecent haste to get out of oMec” 
exhibited partially in some other localities besides the solitary Stato 
recently mentioned inthefar West. The tenure-of-oflice act has afforded 
welcome shelter to many whose reluctance prevented them embarrassin» 
the administration by resigning. Such has been the case in the he. 
loved State that I have the distinguished honor, in part, to r pl 
Republicans have waited to be removed, or a request to resign 
parisons have been resorted to, and an estimate of the num!) 
masters appointed within the last twelve months; yet our friends on ¢) 
other side neglect to state that upon the incoming of a Democratic ad 
ministration a Democratic office-holder was even sporadic, in fict 
could hardly be found where a Republican could be induced to a 
the appointment. 

It ill becomes, therefore, our political opponents to find fault hee: 

a small per cent. of their friends have been afforded an opportunit 
relinquishing office, for the Departments are yet swarming with Re) 
licans sheltering under the tenure-of-office act and the protection o: 
service reform. They have not resigned and will not resign, but | 
for the emoluments of office, to embarrass an administration 

they entertain nosympathy, and the existence of which they enc 
todefeat. I would prefer, sir, instead ofa few hundred reniovals 
ommendations being sent to the Senate, that the business : 

in earnest and be vigorously pursued. 

We must not flounder in the ruts and mud of Mugwun 
plant ourselves on the solid highway of Democracy that the princip! 
of our party may be successfully administered. The fricnds of! 
racy should be stationed in every position possible. [rres) 

rty the people of the United States expected nothing less t! 

ts alone would administer the affairs of the Government. | 
would rejoice with the Democratic voters of the Union in the ful! fruitior 
of our victory achieved at the ballot-box in November, 1824, 2nd area 
ization of their anticipations when it was announced that a [De 
was elected President of the United States. 
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HON. JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of coutrover 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate 42/ +«' 
transportation of property or passengers and their emp!o):- 

Mr. FINDLAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have said nothing upon this bill dunng tec) 
ress of the debate for the reason that I felt I could show my app 
tion of its merits by my vote quite us well as by any specc2 ) on’ 
make, but under the leave of the tc not willing to let the 
opportuni without putting on record the reasons ior my ‘""" 
I voted foe the bill, me pe gentlemen here said because 1! ¥® 
harmless, but because I believed it contained the germ at | — 
itive good and that that germ would finally develop in a generous 
for struggling labor, not only in this exigency but in tria’s tow" 
It is more than a mere legislative declaration that a submission 0! \" 
differences between capital and labor tovoluntary arbitration ©“ wis 
method of determining those differences. Dati 

A joint resolution or a resolution embodying this ce al 
tion would have accomplished as much, but might well be denoninat 
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as no better than sounding brass ortinklingcymbal. But this bill not 
only contains such a declaration, but it goes further and says that ar- 
bitration, in the opinion of Congress, is not only wise, but as an induce- | 
ment to bring the parties together the United States will pay the ex- | 
pense of the procedure. It devises the machinery of arbitration and | 
provides for the cost of running it. Anitem of small moment to one of | 


| 
j 
| 


the parties, perhaps, but of incalculable significance to the other. But 
it does not stop here. It provides, instead of a bond to perform the 
award or other coercive measures, the only means of enforcement which 
the nature of the case admits, and that is a certification of the decision 
made by the arbitrators to one of the organized bureaus of the Govern- | 
ment, there to remaiz on record as the solemn judgment of the United 
States against the offending party until discharged. Now, who shall say 
that will be a mere idle decree ? 

Suppose this bill had been a law when the trouble in the West, which 
has been the immediate occasion of it, occurred. On one side you 
would have had the corporation, on the other its employés, behind them 
the masses of the people whose commerce and business were impeded 
by the strike, and on the statute-books of the United States a law which | 
afforded an easy mode of escape out of the difficulty. Will any man | 
say that the whole force of public opinion would not have been brought | 
te bear in favor of settling this difficulty by arbitration as provided by | 
that law? Can it be reasonably concluded that either of the parties to 
the controversy would have been willing to protract it in the face of 
this public opinion? I think not; and therefore believe that the very 
existence of the law will of itself promote voluntary arbitration by 
creating a public opinion in favor of it which it will be difficult if not 
impossible to resist. The strongest argument made against the bill has 
gone to the point that as far as such mission was concerned the bill 
conferred no rights which did not already exist at common law. 

But that argument does not strike me as sound. To point out to 
litigants a common-law method of settling differences by arbitrament 
and consent is one thing. To show the suffering public that a statute 
has made it easy to have these differences settled in this way, without 
cost to either party, is,in my judgment, quite a different thing. It 
puts an argument in every man’s mouth simple to make and difficult 
to answer—an argument which says in effect to both corporations and 
employés, We, the public, have some rights; you are not the only suffer- 
ers by this disagreement; we outnumber you ten to one; our business, 
our livelihood, our very existence, depends upon a prompt and reason- 
able settlement of the difficulty; the law has provided the means for 
such a settlement, and we demand that you adopt these means and 
permit the wheels of commerce to again revolve on their accustomed 

racks. 

But in the absence of such a Jaw, what would the argument be? 
Simply that it was a duty to arbitrate, without answering the objec- 
tionsas to expense and the difficulty of enforcing attendance of witnesses, 
obtaining testimony and executing the award. In the other case I have 
put it is a duty made easy, and a duty besides that has the sanction 
of positive enactment by the National Legislature. I think, then, that 
the bill will promote arbitration. Will it effectuate it? Great stress 
has been laid upon this part of the argument against the bill. It has 
been insisted that the mere suggestion of a decree without compulsory 
provision for its enforcementisan idle form of words without force or vir- 
tue. It has been denounced as a sham and a trick, an innocent poul- 
tice, a harmless application on the outside for what is a deep-seated 
internal malady, and much other denunciation more or less pointed. 

I have listened to these arguments with all the respect due to their 
authors, but I can not bring my mind to the conclusion that the same 
public opinion which as hushed this clamor and reduced the enemies 
of the bill into a pitiful minority of 29 as against 199 in its favor will 
not be potent enough to give effect to the bill after it becomes a law. 
Ido not believe there isa railroad corporation in the country that 
would dare to resist for twenty-four hours the solemn judgment of our 
authorized board of arbitration, in which it appears voluntarily by its 
chosen representatives, holding its sessions, performing its work, and 

certifying its conclusion under the sanction of the law-making power 
of the United States. Such corporations, beside being exposed to the 
criticism of the press, are amenable to public opinion not-only as the 
source of | in the States, but of those efficient although in- 
direct disci methods of which juries, quite aside from the merits 
of the particular case, are sometimes made the beneficent agents. 

It isnot necessary to point out the processes by which public opinion 
can make itself felt upon a stiff-necked and hard-hearted corporation, 
but, believing as I do that no law can long be enforced without the 
sanction of public opinion, at least in this country, it would be a very 
curious contradiction to hold that that subtle and all-pervading influ- 
ence, so omnipotent in everything else, should suddenly be smitten with 
imbecility in the effort to enforce a formal decree against an offending 
railroad company. The sheriff who executes processes does it after all 
p ree oe ic opinion. Withdraw that and you may bring in 
the ba to help the law, but in the end the bayonet will disappear 
too this resistless power. A warrant in the marshal’s hands to 
enforce the fugitive-slave law was not worth much. I believe, then, 
that this bill will not only promote but will also effectuate arbitration, 
and for this reason I have voted for it. 
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But suppose it should do neither. Suppose, in practical results, it 
should prove as abortive and harmless as its enemies have predicted. 
Suppose it should bear neither the fruit of arbitration nor award ter- 
minating in satistaction. It would still be worth something. Shorn of 
all substantial benefit to those whose injuries it was intended to re- 
dress, the measure would still stand upon the statute-books of the coun- 
try as a responsive and sympathetic recognition on the part of Congress, 
not only of its right, but its duty to attempt at least some legislation 
in the interest of that great class of our people without whom there 
would be neither Congress nor country. For this reason, if for no other, 
the bill, in my opinion, will not only not prove harmless, but 
productive of good. 


will be 
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HON. ANDREW J. CALDWELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Terrritorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Imperfect as any law may be that seeks to deal with 
the questions now agitating the industrial world, and as little disposed 
as I was upon first looking at the committee’s bill to support it, I be- 
lieve if it is put upon the statute-book no man in America will here 
after have the temerity to brave public opinion by refusing to arbitrate 
his differences with his employés. ‘The passage of this bill will be the 
highest authoritative expression of that public sentiment to which it 
appeals as the final arbiter. As to the expense to be incurred, I im- 
agine that the peace of the country and the prosperity of trade will 
be amply worth the price we may be called upon to pay for them under 
this bill. 

It makes very little difference so far as the solution of the social 
problem now upon the American people is concerned whether this bill 
or any other is passed by Congress. The issue is upon us. The capi- 
tal of this country can not control it. The labor of the country can 
not stop it. Itis one of those questions that arise in the history of 
the world and in the progress of civilization which must work out it- 
self. As of old, there is an absolute and an irresistible power that isa 
working leaven in society which will ‘‘leaven the whole lump.’’ 

We are on the threshold of the last great conflict for the disenthrall- 
ment of men. 

The sword, the cowl, the crown no longer menace the rights of the 
many in our land. The threatening force is the power of the purse. 
It is the most momentous question ever propounded for solution. For 
what benefit are the victories of the ages if at last man by the power of 
money may be forced to work like a slave all his days and still go naked 
and hungry? What benefit is liberty if under its glittering wheels the 
multitude writhes in the abject slavery of starvation, ignorance, and 
vice? Are the many ever to be in some form the slaves of the few ? 
Must the weak ever be the prey of the strong? Must the race struggle 
up from barbarism to civilization, from the hut to the palace, from il- 
literacy to letters, from slavery to freedom, only to wear new yokes and 
more galling chains? Has man overthrown the rule of force only to 
submit to the domination of avarice? Is slavery the coming doom of 
man? 

The very triumph of our republicanism, our prosperity under free 
government, has developed anew enemy tothe rights of themany. The 
aggregation of capital in corporate bodies and accumulation of money in 
private hands is unprecedented in the history of the world, and menaces 
the perpetuity of our institutions. The incorporation of capital is a 
device to concentrate its power in a single hand. Beneficently exerted 
this power works for good. It is only its abuse that is a power for evil. 

There was no wiser provision of the founders of our system than the 
abolition of the laws of entail and primogeniture. The perpetuation 
of great estates in the hands of a few was known to be inimical to 
freedom. Under the operation of our laws of descent and distribution 
this was prevented. 

One generation, by thrift and industry, rises to comfort; the next to 
riches and affluence; the next, untrained to economy, lavishes the ac- 
cumulation of two lives; the fourth generation pulls off its coat and 
commences life at the bottom of the ladder. From shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves is only three generations. This continual relegation of 


men to self-reliance and effort is a perpetual incentive to merit, a nec- 
essary discipline for the development of those virtues which keep men 
free, and one safeguard of democratic government. 
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being impossible under our system, the same end was sought through 
corporate succession. 

All the evils of absentee landlordism are brought home to employés 
in every department of labor. In the one case the landlord turns over 
the estate to his steward, who, having no interest but to please his ab- 
sent superior, grinds the tenantry with every species of exaction that 
will increase the income. In the other the ownership of capital becomes 
impersonal and the stockholder is farther removed from the employé 
than if he were beyond the seas, and knows nothing of the tyrannies 
practiced to makedividends. Thus the bond of human sympathy is cut, 
or rather there is no cord between the corporate entity and the depend- 
ent laborer. At the behest of self-interest, his wages are reduced to de- 
clare a dividend, and he is forced to strike; or he is locked out to pre- 
vent overproduction and reduction of prices, and he is forced to starve. 
Thus, under the tyranny of capital, the workman has fled to the dom- 
ination of the labor organizations. His retreat is primarily for self-pro- 
tection and the defense of his means of livelihood. He isnot anenemy 
to society. He sees capital take too much from labor. That capital 
which furnishes him employ mentis not content with reasonable returns, 
but seeks to increase them evenif itsinks him to pauperism. He com- 
bines with others of his trade to raise wages in that special trade. Other 
trades form unions, and finally all trades consolidate into one universal 
union controlled by an absolute central authorigy, with power to cut 


up, if need be, the plant of capital by the roots, whether invested in man-. 


ufactures, traffic, or transportation, and the power to deny to any work- 
man, whether he belongs to the order or not, the right to accept em- 
ployment or to make a living. 

Now, has he simply exchanged masters, swapped one form of tyranny 
for another? With him the question is, ‘* Under which King Bezonian? 
Speak or die!’’ The one great difference is that he has a voice in se- 
lecting his master workman, who is subject in his exercise of his power 
to the criticism and rebuke of the common voice of the order if he makes 
a mistake or commits a wrong. With power comes responsibility, and 
woe is he who does not worthily discharge it. Public opinion is king 
in democracies, and the opinion of the order itself is a part of the opin- 
ion of the public. 

Prophets of ill omen, not in love with our Government, have pre- 
dicted that as our population became dense, the area of public lands filled 
up, the struggle of life more intense, the conflict, so called, between 
labor and capital would, with universal suffrage, render property inse- 
cure, revolutionize society, and overthrow our democracy. If our insti- 
tutions can not stand this final test they are a failure. 

Let us look back and see if we can get any comfort from the experi- 
ence of the race in history. The merchant guilds and craft guilds of 
the old English towns stand at the bar of historic precedent as com- 
purgators for the modern trades unions and labor associations against 
any criminal charge. Now, as then, the ‘frank pledge,’’ the free en- 
gagement of neighbor with neighbor, is the basis of social order. 

Gentlemen have read history in vain if they have thought English 
or American liberty was the work alone of barons, kings, protectors, 
lords or commoners, generals or statesmen. The barons, it is true, 
wrenched Magna Charta from John at Rannymede. But Green, the 
philosophic historian of the English people, says that the ‘* burghers 
secured to the English towns local self-government, self-taxation, char- 
ters, and liberties, which gave life to smaller organizations.’”’ Frith 
guilds, merchant guilds, craft guilds ‘‘substituted the oath of frater- 
nity and fidelity for the tie of blood, the trial by oath for the trial by 
battle,’’ regulated the quality and value of work, fixed the hours of toil 
‘from daybreak to curfew,’’ and made “‘strict provision against com- 
petition in labor. * * * A common fund was raised by contribu- 
tions among members, which not only provided for the trade objects of 
the guild, but sufficed to found chantries and masses and erect painted 
windows in the church of their patron saint. Even at the present day 
the arms of the craft guild may often be seen blazoned in cathedrals 
side by side with those of prelates and kings.’’ 

Here then is the type of the labor unions of to-day. Here is the root 
of the genealogical tree from which sprung the ‘‘ noble order of the 
Knights of Labor.’’ The guilds decided between masterand man. The 
thriftless barons, who were the oppressors of the commons and the de- 
spoilers of labor then, were traded out of charter rights, cajoled into 
releases of feudal rights, and bullied into the grants of liberties by the 
tradesmen and mechanics of the towns. 

Whenever the Anglo-Saxon achieved a right he put it in a charter, 
and never surrendered the parchment on which the glorious words were 
written. He achieved liberty for himself. It was not the boon given 
him by a superior race, nor the largess of a feudal lord; it was con- 
ceived in his brain and nurtured by his blood. Yet further testimony 
does the historian of the English people give. He says: 


Tn silent growth and elevation of the English people the boroughs led the way ; 
unnoticed and despised by prelate and noble, they alone preserved the full tra- 
dition of Teutonic liberty, he rights of self-government, of free speech in free 
meeting, of equal justice by one’s equals, were brought safely across the ages of 
Norman tyranny by the trades all shopkeepers of the towns. In the quiet 
«uaintly-named streets,in the town mead and market place, in the lord's mill 
beside the stream, in the bell that swang out its summons to the crowded bor- 
ough-mate, in the jealousies of craftsmen and guilds lay the real life of English- 
men, the life of their home and their trade, their ceaseless sober struggle with 
oppression, their steady, unwearied battle for self-governmen.t, 


The sure, gradual, and orderly victory of burghers over king and feudal 
lord, of craftsmen of the guilds over rich burghers, wringing power and 
privilege from their grasp and exacting justice to the humble and ho a" 
est laboref in all trades and businesses, will be repeated in the triyy), h 
of our trades-unionsand co-operative labor associations over monopo iste 
money-kings, and bosses. Some future historian of the America) p a. 

| ple will lead the student by the hand not only over our battlefields or 
through these halls, but also among the wage-workers, who now 4; o; 
old are working out the emancipation of labor and the amelioratio.) of 
the condition of those who live by the sweat of the face. ; 

The deliverance will be self-wrought and will not come as a boon 
from any man or party. Occupying a field that is not reached by the 
lawmaking power, these co-operative associations of labor are workin 
out as of old the salvation of the working classes, the safety of capital, 
the preservation of social order, and the perpetuity of the state. 

The result will, of course, be delayed by mistakes. Men learn wis. 
dom from mistakes. Unbroken success often blinds the eyesight ang 
leads to ultimate failure. Every mistake made by the Knights of [.a- 
bor will send to the rear the rash counselors and imprudent leaders re- 
sponsible for it, and bring to the front the cool-headed, sedate, conserya- 
tive element and put it in the lead. 

The result will be to establish a partnership between labor and cap- 
ital; declare a truce tothe war between them and pool their assets: 
money on the one hand, skill and labor on the other; so that out of 
the product the partner, labor, shall have every dollar it earns atte; 

allowing the partner capital current interest upon its actual invest- 
ment, fair salaries for management, and just allowance for necessary 
expenses. This will render their interest and their effort reciprocal, 
This will satisfy labor, which shares intelligently in the prosperity or 
evil fortune of the investment; and capital can ask no more than the 
fair worth of its money and the security of itsinvestment. Th 
of organized labor will meet capitalists and arbitrate their differences 
with or without Congressional enactments. Strike, mob, riot, and rey- 
olution will have no producing cause when the just rightsof all parties 
are conserved by decrees enforced alike upon the striker and the boss. 

Nothing is so timid as capital, yet nothing is so tyrannical when it 
has the power. Whien it finds the safety of its investments alone to be 
secured by its friendly relations with and justice to the great ariny of 
the employed it will be content. Labor will learn that its interest is 
to preserve and not destroy that which gives it employment, and con- 
tinually furnishes more employment by expending its savings in in- 
creasing the plant. Self-interest will help both to be fair and honest. 
Thus the conflict between labor and capital will be ended. 

But capital must be real, not fictitious; no watered stock. Dividends 
paid on values that never had an actual existence are simply stolen 
from the labor of the world. The great alliance between solid wealth 
and honest labor will solve the social problem. The only tramp will 
be the idler too lazy to work; the only sufferer, the criminal incor- 
rigible to the rule of honesty and justice. 

Let no man doubt that our system will fail to work this pro}lem, 
vital as it is to human freedom. 

It was the hope and desire of some of our early statesmen that the 
better classes, so called, should emigrate to this country. But itis not 
the contented and privileged who forsake the old home for the new 
It is from the tiers dtat not trom the noblesse, from the commons not the 
lords, that we have drawn the manhood that has built up and devel- 
oped this country so rapidly. The steerage is better than the cabin 
the peasant than the prince; the laborer than the capitalist. Ile goes 
to work; becomes a tax-payer in peace, asoldier inwar. The capitalist 
puts a barbed-wire fence around thousands of acres of the public co- 
main, or pools his millions in speculation, and takes away his gains to 
sustain him in aristocratic sloth at home. The collwvies omniwn ge 
tium are disciplined here into a great civic army, the guardiaus of order 
and the creators of wealth. ae 

From this dispersion throughout Europe, the different nations 0! the 
Aryan stock are being united again in our Government. The !n!er- 
change of ideas, the attrition of national differences, the interminz!ing 
of blood will break down prejudices and produce, a: Herbert Spencer 
says, ‘‘the eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the Aryan mce 
and result in a more powerful type of man than has hitherto es sted, 
a type of man more plastic, more adaptable, more capable of wucerso- 
ing the modifications needful for complete social life.”’ 

He farther says: 

The American may look forward to a time when they will have pr duced a 
civilization grander than any the world has known. « 

The doctrines of anarchy in the Oid World are repressed by w' oa 
ing down the safety-valve with standing armies. With us, the we" 
sisters of freedom, free speech, free press, free school, and free conscich" 
stir them in an open cauldron, and socialism, nihilism, and anarch's" 
bubble and babble, harmless to the open sky. The orator of the sui!" 
lots speaks no more, and the screech of the night-hawks of the sn 
mune excites ridicale among laborers and scares only hysterical w a r 
and millionaires. The red flag of the commune and the black stands 
of the anarchist fail to catch the calm eye of the American a 
He knows that nihilism is the destruction of wealth and the —_ ~ 
labor. Jack Cade can not reign here by proclaiming that, . 
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shall be seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny; the three-hooped | 
pot shall have ten hoops; and it shall be felony to drink small beer.”’ | 
“Ifany will not work neither shall he eat’’ will be the maxim of the | 
future order of things. 

That futare will not reveal great ruins and a degenerate race. 

No mongrel Copt will scowl on the traveler from a mud hut under 
the shadow of a pyramid, the monument of his father’s slavery; no 
Jazzarone will hide his rags under the moonlit arch of a coliseum, the 
monument of his country’s brutality; the memorial of self-government 
will not be a moldering but glorious torso, dug up by the antiquary 
from the ruins of free states, but its monuments will be in free insti- 
tutions and free men. 
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SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN C. MILLARD, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 25, 1886. 


The Ilouse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R.5887) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887— 

Mr. MILLARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I thank the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] 
for yielding me a portion of his time, and in what I have to say I de- 
sire to address myself more particularly to gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House. You have a majority of at least forty upon this 
floor; and if this bill passes in its present form I insist the responsi- 
bility shall rest where it belongs. 

My first objection to the bill is that it does not appropriate a sufficient 
sum for the payment of the salaries of the railway postal clerks. 
While every other Government employé from the Postmaster-General 
down to the Department messenger is provided for by the bill only a 
partial provision is made for the payment of the salaries of the railway 
postal clerks, the most faithful and the hardest worked class of all our 
Government employés. There are to-day in the railway mail service 
forty-five hundred and twelve postal clerks. Under the act of 1882 
they were divided into five classes. The first class the Postmaster- 
General is authorized to pay a salary of $800; the second class a salary 
of $900; the third class a salary of $1,000; the fourth class a salary of 

$1,200, and the fifth class a salary of $1,400. 

To enable the Postmaster-General to pay them the compensation 
authorized by existing law the Post-Office appropriation bill should 
appropriate the sum of $4,890,200. It appropriates only $4,800,000, 
asum less by $77,060 than is recommended by the General Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service in his annual report for the next 
fiscal year. 

These salaries were paid until July 1, 1876, at which time it was 
found that the sum eens was insufficient to pay the number of 
clerks thus employed. It was accordingly decided that the clerks re- 
ceiving $1,400 per annum should be reduced to $1,300, and those re- 
ceiving $1,200 should be reduced to $1,150; but this reduction was in- 
tended only for that year, and, as I have stated, owing entirely to the 
insufficiency of the appropriation. By referring to the report of Mr. 
Vail, the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, for the next suc- 
ceeding year you will find that his estimates were made upon the basis 
and with the view of restoring the salaries of clerks of classes 4 and 5to 
$1,200 and $1,400 respectively. Whether or not the recommendation 

of the superintendent was heeded I am unable to state, but this I do 
know, that the salaries of these classes of Government employ¢s were 
not then and never have been restored. 

“The attention of the Forty-eighth Congress was specially called to this 
unjust discrimination by W. H. Thompson, late Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service; and that there might be no mistake made either 
in the Committee on Appropriations or in the House, in his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, he stated the sum that 

would be required to restore the salaries of classes 4 and 5—that the 
additional appropriation necessary for that purpose would be $81,300. 

_1n pursuance of his recommendation, the last session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, through the efforts of Mr. Horr, a distinguished mem- 
ber from Mich one of the Committee on Appropriations, the amount 
recommended by the superintendent was put into the Post-Office ap- 
Propriation bill, and both branches of Congress, and in due time 

ident. But notwithstanding all this, notwith- 
recommendation of the Superintendent of the 


j 


Railway Mail and the action of Co i ‘ 

; ngress thereon, it appears that 

oe ante of these employés have not as yet been restored; that this 
’? voted 


by the last Congress, for this purpose and for no other, 
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is withheld from them, and withheld under the direction of the Post- 
master-General. 

That this sum of $81,300 was appropriated for the express purpose 
of paying the railway postal clerks the full amount authorized by the 
act of 1882 and restoring the salaries of classes 4 and 5 to $1,200 and 
$1,400 respectively, I call the attention of the House to the report of 
Mr. Jameson, the present Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, 
for the fiscal year ending June 50,1885. That portion of the report to 
which I refer may be found on page 9 of his report, and is as follows: 

he annual appropriation for the pay of railway post-office clerks for the 
current fiscal year is $4,682,300. Of this amount $81,300 was presumably appro- 


priated for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth 
and fifth classes to the rates of compensation paid prior to the Ist of July, 1876; 
but, inasmuch as the appropriation bill as approved does not state specifically 
that such was the intention of Congress, the Postmaster-General is of the opin- 


ion that this fund can not be drawn upon for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no patience with this sort of special pleading. 
A specific sum was appropriated, and in pursuance of a specific recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, and for a particular purpose. The 
appropriation is susceptible of no other construction. The decision of 
the Postmaster-General is another verification of the truth of the old 
maxim ‘‘that there are none so blind as those who will not see.’’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favorof paying these Government em- 
ployés the fall amount authorized by law, and when I became satisfied 
that there was to be a contest, not only in the committee, but in the 
House, I asked the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service to fur- 
nish me the number of clerks in each of the classes 4 and 5, and the 
additional appropriation necessary. He replied at once that there were 
five hundred and sixty-four clerks in class 5, and six hundred and 
seventy-six in class 4, and that an additional sum of $90,200 was nec- 
essary for the restoration of their salaries. 

I submit there is no good reason why this sum should not be voted 
them. They are the hardest worked classof employés in the service of 
the Government and the poorest paid. They are men in middle life 
who entered the service in its infancy and by hard work, diligentstudy, 
devotion and fidelity to duty, have become the most eflicient and re- 
sponsible branch of our governmental service. Our postal service is 
the best in the world. The postal clerk is ottentimes required to work 
at all hours of the day and night. His life is full of hardship and 
peril and not unfrequently has he been called upon to meet accident or 
death in the performance of his duty. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the railway postal clerks I demand this 
additional appropriation. He is the only Government employé whose 
salary under existing law is subject to the will or caprice of any one 
man. The railway postal clerk is the only employé in the service of 
this great Government who is not paid the full compensation author- 
ized by law. In the various Departments of the Government here at 
Washington are employed more than ten thousand men and women. 
They are capable, honest, and efficient; but they are required to labor 
only six or seven hours per day, and there is not one who is not per- 
mitted to receive the full compensation allowed by existinglaw. What 
justice, what propriety or decency, I submit, is there in paying the Gov- 
ernment clerks in the Departments at Washington who are compelled 
ta labor but six or seven hours a day full compensation, and withhold 
it from the railway postal clerk, who not unfrequently is compelled to 
labor twenty out of the twenty-four hours of the day? Mr. Chairman, 
there is no justice in such a discrimination, and 1 protest against it. 

My next objection to this bill is the compensation which it proposes 
to allow for the transportation of our foreign mails. For this service 
the bill recommends an appropriation of $375,000. Upon what basis 
the recommendation is made I confess I am unable to state, for it is 
neither sea nor inland postage. For this servicesection 4009 of the Re- 
vised Statutes provides as follows: 

For transporting the mail between the United States and any foreign port, or 
between the ports of the United States, touching at a foreign port, the Postmaster- 
General may allow as compensation if by United States steamship any sum not 
exceeding the sea and United States inland postage, and if by a foreign steam- 
ship or sailing vessel any sum not exceeding the sea postage on the mails so 
transported. 

The sum recommended by this bill, if it is intended that sea and in- 
land postage shall be paid American vessels, is less than the appropria- 
tion recommended by Mr. Bell, the present Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails, in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. Icali the 
attention of the House to the recommendation of Mr. Bell, which may be 
found on pages 29 and 30 of his report. Ifit is the will of Congress 
that sea and inland. postage shall be given to vessels of the United 
States register for the conveyance of mails transported by them, he 
states that the sum of $425,000 and not $375,000, as provided by this 
bill, should be appropriated. 

In determining the question whether full sea and inland postage 
should be paid to American vessels for the transportation of our foreign 
mails, we should bear in mind that sea and inland postage is not what 
it was when the act to which I have referred was passed. Formerly 
our vessels received 40 cents a letter to more than one-half the ports 
to which our mail was carried. To Australia we paid 30 cents a letter; 
to China, 25 cents a letter. 

In June, 1878, a convention of the leading nations of the world was 
held at Paris for the purpose of revising and re-establishing the rate of 
sea postage. The result of that conference was a reduction in the in- 
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ternational sea-transit rates. The rate as established by that confer- | the following provision was innerted i in the Post-Office approp 
ence,and which bound every nation that took part in its proceedings, | bill: 

instead of being 25, 30, and 40 cents a letter, was reduced to 2 and 3 | Office of Superintendent of Foreign Mails : 

cents Sut the rate of international sea and inland postage as fixed by Por transportation of foreign mails, including transit across the I< 
that convention was not in any manner intende‘l to indicate or deter- | Panama, $800,000; and the Postmaster-General is hereby authoriz 

mine the compensation to be paid by any nation to its own citizens for Sgn cgptente A he eoetpertetion sf naz pert xf suid arate note: sat 
the service. cents a nautical mile on the trip each way actually traveled betwee) :),, 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the conference, every govern- | minal puntas wee a the caeeee auairneied shall be carried , 
ment but the United £tates entered into contracts agreeing to pay its | “47 taeda Pe ee eal not e: 
vessels adequate compensation for the conveyance of its foreign inails 
without regard to the rate established by the international conference. The object of this legislation was not only that adequate « 

Mr. Chairman, all I ask is that we shall place at the disposal of the | tion might be paid for this service, but that our mails to forejy 
Postmaster-General a sufficient sum to enable him to pay American | might be transported in American vessels, and that our 
steamships full sea and inland postage. My distinguished friend from | lines with the South American ports be re-established. I reg 
Georgia [Mr. BLountT], chairman of the committee, will concede that | that the Postmaster-General failed to appreciate this legislatioy 
the sum recommended by the bill will not permit him to do it; that | refused to enter into contracts as provided by the act. Hi 
$50,000 should be added to the bill to enable the Postmaster-General | use the appropriation for the good of the service which was place 
to pay American vessels full sea and inland postage. his disposal. He set the deliberate act of Congress at defian, 

The United States is the only Government on the face of the earth | result of his conduct was the refusal of American s))i; 
that compels its steamships to carry the foreign mails for the sea and | mails, and foreign vessels were permitted to take their | 
inland postage. Contrast the amount paid annually by the United | he been the Postmaster-General of Great Britain he co ld ni 
States with that of Great Britain. Great Britain pays annually for the | pursued a policy more hurtful to the best interests of this 
transportation of its foreign mails $3,000,000, France $3,500,000, Ger- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired 
many $1,600,000, Austria $1,600,000, Italy $1,000,000, Holland $300,- Mr. RIGGS. I will yield a portion of my time to th: 
000, the United States the magnificent sum of $331,903.24, and of this | from New York in order that he may finish his remarks. 
sum $278,117.41 was paid to foreign vessels sailing under a foreign flag. Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Chairman, this is not a political 

But to show how absolutely unjust and ungenerous we are as a na- | should not be regarded in that light. It is a question that 
tion toward our own people, let me contrast the compensation paid by | welfare of the people of the whole country. The legislatio: 
Great Britain with that of the United States for similar service. Great | Forty-cighth Congress, to which I have referred, was due quite as; 

sritain paid the Jast fiscal year for her Brazil line upward of $60,000; | to certain liberal-minded gentlemen upon the other side of this House 
the United States the enormous sum of $4,210.24. Great Britain paid | as the side to which Ibelong. I refer more particularly to the 
for carrying her mails to the West Indies more than $400,000; the | and remarks of my friends FrnpLAy, of Maryland, and Tin.» 
United States paid the New York and Cuban line $4,134.13. Great | South Carolina. 
Britain paid her China and East Indies lines upward of $1,500,000; the Sir, the policy inaugarated by the Postmaster-General can not he de- 
United States paid the Pacific Steamship Company for transporting fended upon the theory that the payment of additional compensatio: 
the mail to China $3,506.64. would increase the burdens of the people. The foreign-mai! 

The report of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails for the last fiscal | more than self-sustaining. The postage received for mail 1 r trans- 
year shows that the United States paid ihe New Orleans, Honduras, | ported to foreign countries during the last fiscal year was nearly a miil- 
and Guatemala line that made five trips and traveled 21,075 miles the | jon dollars—in exact figures it was $985,731.19—while the : 
enormous sum of $38.91. This was upon the basis of sea postage. Had | out by the Government, as I have already stated, was only $531,903.21 
the line received sea and inland postage it would have been paid $108.74. | Notadollar of revenue obtained by ordinary taxation is to be employed 


> declir 


» Carr 


eonuntr 


The Red D line to Venezuela, that made thirteen tripsduring the last fiscal | in increasing our and commercial relations with foreisn c: oan ' 
year and traveled 208,488 miles, was paid, all told, $1,392.94. The offi- There has not a year for the last ten years that England | 
cers of that company who appeared before the Committee on the Post- | not paid to her own steamships for the eon of her { 


Office and Post-Roads stated that the amount received was not suffi- | mails more than a million dollars in excess of the gross amo 
cient to pay the actual expenses of carting the mail to and from the | ceived for foreign postage. 
vessels. In 1840 American vessels carried 82.9 per cent. of al! ou 

The Morgan line (Cuba), that made forty-one trips and traveled 30,500 | and imports; in 1850, 72.5; in 1860, 66.5; in 1870, 35.5; in | 
miles, received for transporting the United States mail for the past fiscal | and in 1882, 15.5. 
year $212.48. The California and Mexican Steamship Company, Mex- Mr. ADAMS, of New York. How do you account for the declinet 
ico, that made twelve trips, received $208.82. which you have referred ? 

That this matter may be put ina still clearer light, contrast the com- Mr. MILLARD. By the refusal of Congress to approp 
pensation paid for the transportation of our foreign mail with that paid | money 
our coastwise service: Galveston to Brasher, Tex., total distance tray- Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I understand the gentleman t 
eled, 58,500 miles; amount paid the last fiscal year, $50,000; rate per | that it has continued to decrease. 
mile, 35} cents. San Francisco to Portland, Oreg., total distance, 69,660 Mr. MILLARD. Yes; from the termination of the war tot 
miles; amount paid, $25,000; rate per mile, 36 cents. Portland to | ent time. 
Sitka, total distance traveled, 16,020 miles; amount paid, $34,800; rate Mr. DINGLEY. The decline commenced in 1865 and has been steac- 
per mile, $2.17. Portland to Astoria, Oreg., totaldistance, 54,880 miles; | ily going on ever since. It declined more rapidly from 1500 to 1~") 
amount paid, $14,960; rate permile, 27} cents. Totaldistanceofcoast-| Mr.MILLARD. In1850morethanone-half of the commerce 0! om! 
wise service, 247,589 miles; average rate per mile 57.6 per mile. The | America was done in American vessels and under the flag of the | mc! 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company traveled, begin- | States. Now our share is less than one-fifth. RY 
ning July and ending September, 1885, 21,892 miles; amount tendered In 1850 England had less than 300,000 tons in steamships. She 5 
by the Postmaster-General this company, but refused as inadequate, | to-day more than 5,000,000 tons. Her flag is upon every sei a0" 
$1,720.73, or 7.86 cents per mile. It absolutely cost this company | ships are in every port. 
$8,606.20. It cost the company 31.44 cents more per mile to handle | What is the cause of the decline? To-day our mer uarine is 
the mails thus carried than was actually tendered it by the Pestmaster- | a thing of the past. It has barely an existence. European 0 
General. have undisputed sway. For more than twenty years yea a by year tae 

This company traveled for the quarter ending December, 1885, 16,419 | commerce of the United Stateshas been upon thedecliue. — Year by yea 
miles. The amount tendered the company by the Postmaster-Gen- our steamships and sailing vessels are being driven from te occa 
eral, but refused as inadquate, $1,500.29, or 9.14 cents per mile. It | the markets of the world. To-day as never before the _—_ 
cost the company $6,454.65, or 30.16 per mile more than was tendered. | that confronts us is not how we shall reduce the t t 

In view of these facts, | submit whether the sum of $375,000, the | we revive our foreign commerce, how restore our former reli 
amount recommended by the bill, ought not to be increased to $425,000; | the West Indies and the South American countries. T here a 
whether in any event we ought not to place in the hands of the Post- | answer to these questions, re-establish our steamship lines, ™°*' 
master-General a sum sufficient to enable him to pay the full sea and oe commercial relations with foreign countries. 
inland postage. Mr. Chairman, I have no patience with the policy of the Possums” 

If you will give full sea and inland postage you will then not in | General as shown in his treatment of American ves<¢ Is im th 
some instances furnish an adequate compensation for this service. portation of our foreign mail. The continuance of suc! 2)’ 

The Forty-eighth Congress sought through theefforts of the gentleman | the extermination of all that is left of our American man) 
from Maine [Mr. DrnGLEy], a man who has done more to improve the | than permit foreign steamships to carry the mai!s an‘! corm!" 
condition of our ocean and marine service than any man living, to rem- | United States I would build the ships at Government © 
edy this unfortunate condition of affairs. At the first session the stat- | them with American seamen, and, having leaded them w “ Seals 
utes which required American vessels as a condition of clearance to of this country, follow the flag of Great Britain inte’ 
carry the United States mails, whether sufficiently compensated or not, American port. And I would pursue this policy unt til ou pee 
were repealed. And at the last session of the Forty-eighth Congress | ship lines and our commercial relations with the count that fur" 
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a market for our surplus products had been fully and permanently re- 
established. 

Mr. Chairman, let us place at the disposal of the Postmaster-General | 
a sum that will enable him to pay full sea and inland postage for this 
service. Letusdothis, and if he fails to avail himself of the appropria- 
tion the responsibility will be with him and not with us. [Applause. ] 
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when the act was slightly amended, the following were the numbers of 
clerks in the respective Departments, namely: 


State Department... ; saviaitalinicieeaaes 2 
IIT, SRC an cccacniresedccsoveveuvecsaewutenseu-wevtertersesteuvegneneesebensees 221 
Fe a i occarinitnieenerianiamnerupesadinieeanenamnentans envi se wpeeyenenenuennenentns 73 
Navy Department...... 16 

DetAhvciceicse oveve : 352 


Or about one officer to every 39,400 inhabitants. 
And in 1854, when the present classification was made, 
| there were employed in the— 


Treasury Department . : mieaal . 332 
War Department........ oaek > 
Navy Department............... 


Interior Department ................... aaa eal —— 

Post-Office Department siduntandedbelauebistbamtnetmeaiininn 79 
—— 
at icitcehthttienirnctrmmerenen pocidiapiaweneeoundeerevtas sees ) 
| About one to every 35,000 inhabitants. 





In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classifica- 
tion and compensation of certain officers of the United States— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The influence that goes out from this House affects 
for good or evil every citizen of this Republic. Its prosperity or its 
misfortunes will depend upon the fidelity and ability with which we 
dischargeour responsible duties. The Treasury, properly denominated 
the ‘‘heart of the nation,’’ is committed to our care, and as the finances 
of a country are its life-blood its prosperity depends upon their judi- 
cious management. Its principal officers must possess cool heads and 
the highest integrity. Every expression and every act is watched with 
the closest scrutiny, as they deal with the difficult financial problems 
continually submitted to them. The regulation and direction of the 
working forces must be relegated to their subordinates, for there are now 
twenty-five hundred clerks in this Department. 

The Interior Department alone has an army of thirty-six hundred 
employés. So we have the Departments of Justice and State daily 
dealing with intricate questions of municipal, constitutional, and inter- 
nationallaw. Then comes the Army and Navy Departments, the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, all employing a grand army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand officers, exceeding one to every five hundred persons, the con- 
trolling influence of whom radiate from this great political center. To 
expect the President to appoint and the heads of Departments to per- 
sonally superintend the management of these Departments is literally 
a vain hope, in view of its magnitude. This bill proposes to aid these 
officers in their duties, or at least make an inevstigation which will lead 
toa purification of these Departments. And to do this we present a 

business proposition to the House. ' 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does not in any respect interfere with the 
duties or invade the prerogatives of the Civil Service Commissioners 
provided for by the act to regulate and improve the civil service, ap- 
proved January 16, 1883, but is independent of and wholly different 
from that act. Indeed its antecedents go back to an early period in 
our history when our population was but small and the number of em- 
ployés in the service of the Government comparatively few. 

In 1818 the first law was enacted to classify and improve our civil 
service. It was incomplete and the work of classification imperfectly 
done. Still this was the classification upon which the Departments were 
administered up to 1853, when a new one was made, the only change 
in the meantime beingsome minoramendments in 1837 which increased 
thecompensationof theemployés. In 1854 the actof 1853 wasamended, 
and since that time no general classification has been made. Amend- 
ments tothe law, however, have been made, but the classification of 1854 
is the one in operation to-day. 

The proposition for the classification of 1854 originated in the Senate 
and met with such favor that after a brief discussion it passed that 
body without the nay vote being recorded. It was likewise carried 

through the House with but little opposition. 

I now beg te call the attention of the committee to the remarks of 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
who as such had charge 

pd consideration in the Senate. He said: 

believe we shall lay the foun w i ntial te alin, 
tation of this Gowerniment Imean a civil-service corps which shall have the 
tonnetehianil ¢fliciency, and ability to enable the heads of the Departments 

I beliewe thas their respective Departments safely and efficiently, without which 

Depa no matter who is President, no matter who is at the head of the 


we can not expect that the affairs of the Government will be ad- 
and efficiently, because after all it depends upon the honesty, 


sxill, and the me men who do the work of the Departments to ad- 

en was so well said by this distinguished financier and statesman 
that day may he ied with great propriety at the present time. 
ae have no now before us from which to ascertain the 


in the Executive Departments at Washington in 
1818, at the of the original classification, we find that in 1837, 


of the bill, made at the time the measure was | skill, or other qualifications for th 


It will be seen that the Departments of State and of Justice are not em- 
braced in this classification; the number of clerks in them was of minor 
importance. By the accomplished clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations I have been furnished with the following statement of the 
employés of the Executive Departments at Washington, provided for 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial law for the fiscal year 1886: 
State Department......... panintleahiicadsdiceisaisoliaddccetaniaada< ante iucinmatecsen curios 77 
Treasury Department npncsensvedbnnetnedseunesenecseves 
War Department...................+.+0 meesippnagetniny enouapeienanenecees , 
State, War, and Navy Department building .... 
SO DIN Ue cc iuclmenerotentecesecesecnseeneesosss 
BERSee TIO «xc. -wrecevevecveccscees -cosovevesenes Sbutnwedninnes ; 
II oi cnrriincenes enembieencennbiingenapaiepdtnmeteroonauenet eae 5 
Department of Justice ......... 07 
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One office to every 7,000 inhabitants. 

This estimate does not embrace the officials in the Agricultural De- 
partment, numbering ninety, provided for in the agricultural appro- 
priation law, which added to the above makes a grand total of eight 
thousand and thirty-one clerical employés in Washington. So that 
during the administration of Mr. Van Puren, succeeding that of Presi- 
dent Jackson, the civil-service appointments need have given the Execu- 
tive little care, as in the general service the employés were insignificant 
in number. Even so late as Mr. Fillmore’s administration the whole 
civil-list in the Executive Departments in Washington was about seven 
hundred and nineteen, or less than one-fifth of the whole number now 
in the Interior Department alone, which at this day are said to num- 
ber over thirty-six hundred—-an army ofitself. Wecan therefore readily 
appreciate the magnitude and ceaseless labors not only of the Execu- 
tive, but the Secretaries of the respective Departments in their labors 
to secure an efficient and faithful civil-service corps. 

When steps preparatory to the classification of 1853 were taken the 
views of the respective Secretaries were sought relative to the expedi- 
ency of establishing boards for the examination of candidates for origi- 
nal appointments, so that the alleged abridgment of the liberties of 
the people to hold office without the test of qualifications is not of re- 
cent origin, as might be inferred. Among other things, Mr. Webster, 
then Secretary of State, expressed the following sentiments: 

The heads of Departments must necessarily be chosen according to political 
occurrences, but the knowledge and experience of those who perform subord 
nate duties is quite essential to the prompt and safe administration of the public 
affairs. Their acquaintance with precedents and knowledge of those duties 
which can only be gained by long service and careful industry is of the greatest 
use and importance. No one coming into any one of the various branches of 
this Department can learn in short time the actual state of thingsin the bureau 
to which he may be assigned. While the Department has been under my car 
no removal has been made without proof of notorious incapacity or inattention 
to duty. 

The other members of the Cabinet, among whom was Hon. William 
A. Graham of North Carolina, A. H. H. Stuart of Virginia, and others, 
used the following language: 

Leaving to the wisdom of the Legislature to determine how far this power is 
by the Constitution subject to restraints or conditions, they suggest as the most 
appropriate means which they have been able to devise for bringing into prac- 
tical effect the reformations proposed, that in case of a vacancy in any office of 
clerk, except that of chief clerk,a board shall be constituted by the head of the 
Department in which the vacancy shall have occurred to examine any candi- 
dates to fill thesame who may be sent before it by the head of the Department 
as well as to theircondition of physical health and energy as to their education 
: duties of the place in question; and that 
person shall be considered eligible to such an appointment who shal! not pr 
duce to the head of the Department,to be filed in its archives,a ce 
approval from such board of examination. 


ificate « 


It may be urged that the members of the Cabinet who gave expres- 
sion to such sentiments were old Whigs, who did not properly a 
ciate the inherent right of all freemen to hold office. But, in apology, 
I will say there are many now in this body, on both sides of the Cham- 
ber, who were old Whigs, honorable and sagacious statesmen, who will 
repudiate such imputations. And, furthermore, the classifications with 
these restrictions in regard to examinations originated in a Democratic 
Senate, and were passed without serious opposition; and the father of 
Democracy, Mr. Jefferson, prescribed the testof honesty andcapacity. It 
is not my purpose at present to do more than put on record these opinions. 
For this is an eminently practical business matter, addressed tothe reason 
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and patriotism of this House, and not to its political passions. Other- 
wise, I would despair of success. It is simply a proposition to classify 
the service, to regulate the number and compensation of the employés, 
and to correct abuses which have corrupted the service, and render more 


equitable the compensation of those in the employment of the Govern- | 


ment. It contemplates the appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion of three persons, not in the public service of the United States, 
and two additional persons who shall be detailed from the service, not 
more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. 

This commission will be required to prepare and submit to the Pres- 
ident a report, or, in case of a difference of opinion among them, one 
or more reports, for transmission by the President to Congress on or be- 
fore the first day of its next regular session. It shall recommend the 
proper classification, compensation, and number of officials to be em- 
ployed in each Department, showing the number employed at the date 
of the report, and their salaries and compensation respectively, and the 
separate offices and commissions in the executive civil service at Wash- 
ington. The report shall contain one or more arrangements of the 
oflicials into appropriate classes, stating the salary or compensation of 
those proposed for each class, and give their reasons for the recom- 
mendations for such classification, salaries, and compensation. 

The bill provides that the compensation of those employed in the De- 
partments, as far as practicable, shall be uniform for persons doing the 
same kind of work. The classification shall not extend to officers con- 
firmed by the Senate, nor to laborers employed in the Departments. 
The commission shall report the practice as to substitutes, furloughs, 
and leaves of absence in the service, and in what respect, if any, such 
practice may be improved, and whether with advantage, and upon what 
conditions a clerical force may be provided the members of which shall 
serve from time to time in the different Departments or offices as the 
exigencies of the public service may require. The compensation of the 
members of the commission taken from civil life is to be fixed by the 
President, and the sum proposed to be appropriated for this service is 
$8,000. It is believed that less than this amount will secure the serv- 
ices of first-class men for this work, as it is not expected they will be 
engaged in their labors exceeding six months. The surplus, if any, of 
course, will be covered into the Treasury. 

The selection of a mixed commission is believed to be most judicious, 
Those taken from private life will represent the great non-official, bread- 
winning classes of the country, while the two detailed from the De- 
partments will bring to the consideration of the subject the practical, 
ripened experience obtained through their familiarity with the depart- 
mental work. 

From the President’s evident desire to see this Government con- 
ducted on business principles, from his oft-expressed wish to see the 
civil service elevated and purified, it is believed that the greatest wis- 
dom would be exercised in the selection of able and competent men for 
the duties they are expected to perform, and that they would shed an 
amount of light upon the subject committed to their care which would 
be most beneficial to the country, and stimulate Congress toinstitute such 
changes in the administration of the Executive Departments as would 
be not only more just to its faithful, honest, and industrious employés 
but save annually hundreds of thousands of dollars to the tax-payers. 
For the working Lees would be separated from the drones, who would 
be expelled from the hive. 

The proper classification and arrangement of the employés in the 
Departments would be of incalculable advantage to the members of 
the House in making appropriations. It is well known that with the 
exception of the Committees on Appropriations their reports are sealed 
books to the members of the House. The amounts annually appropri- 
ated are so large and so complex to the average Congressman as to pre- 
clude an understanding of their details, except by the better informed 
who have had the advantage of hearing the discussions preparatory to 
presenting the bills for consideration. And the overworked Appro- 
priations Committees find it almost impossible to master the details. 

By the proposed classification, the appropriations would be made for 
classes 1, 2, 3, &c., so that any member could understand how many 
clerks were provided for in classes 1, 2, &c., and approximately know 
the character of the duties they would be required to perform. Fur- 
thermore, it would take away from the heads of the Departments a 
generous discretion, which in some instances would be abused, and 
remove the temptation to extravagance and favoritism by pointing di- 
rectly to the specific object of the appropriation. If it has been found 
necessary to classify the service on two occasions when the civil list 
was comparatively small, most assuredly the reasons are tenfold stronger 
now, when our population has so increased, our expenses been so greatly 
augmented, and the public employés are so numerous as at present. 
At all events, this is simply @ proposition for investigation and report. 
What legislation may foliow, if any, is a matter for future determina- 
tion. Let us at least manifest a disposition to act as any prudent man 
would in the management of his private affairs. Let us occasionally 
take stock, examine the debit and credit side, and see how matters 
have been conducted, especially when the business has changed hands 
and charges of favoritism, nepotism, and baneful social influences have 
been preferred. 


In 1853 our population was but little over one-third of what it is at 


the present time, and the whole expenses of the Government, ine},;; 
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interest, $47,773,988; while our expenditures, including interes 
the year 1885 were $260,226,935, and for the present year will he 2::), 
greater. In addition, I will add, numerous offices have been epes:.... 
until the employés in several of the Departments in Washington »,,. 
far exceed the entire civil list at the time of the last general ¢lacc:s;,.. 
tion. The classification provided for by the act of 1853 was as fo) ous. 
Class 1, $900; class 2, $1,000; class 3, $1,500; class 4, $1,800: ang +);, 
wasamended by the act of 1854 as follows: Class 1, $1,200; class? §|_4)) 
class 3, $1,600; and class 4, $1,800, the present classification, It js ; 

amendments have been made from time to time, but they wer, 
cated on this one which was the last general classification. It jg ep). 
fidently believed that the efficiency of the service might be promoted hy 
making additional classes under the lowest grade now established. an4 
which might be filled by women and boys, who have recently gho, 
much greater disposition to enter the public service than they dj 
tothe war. In the Post-Office Department youths would be especial by 
adapted to the service, owing to their quickness and readiness to obey 
commands, and they would be found less expensive than mature men: 
and as messengers they would proveinvaluable in every Department. ’ 

The question may be asked, Why can not these changes be made by 
the chiefs of the Departments? A suflicient reply might be to answer 
the question by asking another, Why have they not heretofore bevy 
made? It is is sufficient to know that it has not been done, and tha: 
the service has grown so cumbrous and the abuses been of such Jone 
standing that, however disposed the chief of a Department may be to 
make proper changes, it would be nearly impossible for him to do so 
alone and unaided. He would naturally be resisted by those around 
him, his daily associates, who oppose any changes calculated to increase 
their burdens and responsibilities. He would be carped at as an ip- 
novator by the moreslothful, and, however good his intentions, he would 
be discouraged and rendered unhappy by the opposition he would en- 
counter. Further, in many of the larger bureaus the chiefs but sel- 
dom see all their employés, and only know them by the names on their 
books. 

I will now invite attention to abuses which I am reliably informed 
will be found to exist in consequence of the growth of the Government's 
business, the expansion of the civil service, and the consequent change 
of its clerical requirements, all of which has been continually ignored 
by Congress, as it has annually voted so many clerks here and so many 
there without regard to grade or pay. 

That they have been employed without any regard for their grade or 
pay Congress has never stopped toinquire. Except in the Patent Oftice, 
and more recently in the Pension Office, no attempt is made at grading 
the work by the pay, and pay by the work and responsibility, and under 
the present system it is impossible for Congress to give its time and at- 
tention to correcting these abuses. 

We are reminded of the perversions which may exist in the execu- 
tive department without correction by what occurs in this and the 
other end of the Capitol, in the gradual increasing of the number of 
employés and incidental expenses, and can readily perceive how difi- 
cult it is to amend them. Within the last ten years the employ¢s of 
this House have increased over one hundred, and at the other end of 
the Capitol in a greater proportion, while our expenses continue to aug- 
ment with no unequal stride. ee 

Returning to the necessity for the commission provided for in th: 
now before the committee, I find that in the Departments in Washing 
ton men are to-day drawing salaries without regard to the class of work 
or the quality and amount performed; and incompetency and favorius™ 
have dampened the ardor of those who are compelled to perform tue 
duties of those above them. This can be but an abuse of the service, 
for it is unjust and an improper discrimination against the working!» “ 
of the hive. Whocan deny the necessity for an investigation wheres 
of us have heard so many causes of complaint, even if we can notreme'y 
them? That there are abuses, very gross abuses, now existing, no ve 
candeny. Men aredrawingseven hundred and twenty and eight u.- 
dred and forty dollars who are doing the same work as men who e"' 
from twelve hundred to sixteen hundred dollars a year. They aren 
the rolls as laborers. — 

In many offices there are men and women drawing the highest a 
of pay who are simply copyists and laborers, while men and women at 
everywhere employed on the same “‘job” at every grade of pay, Wir 
out regard to the amount or quality of service rendered. When yo" 
step into any room of the Departments and see five or six pe” "| 
work, you can form no idea of the pay any one of them gets (os 
perhaps the chief of the room, who is usually of the higher smite) ©" 
there are no assignments of labor with reference to pay. Aud ¥?'* 
exception may prevail in the Patent Office, where the syste™ of é _ 
iners, assistant, second, third, fourth assistant examiners 1s 10 ‘' a 
even here complaints exist, which should be investigated. oe same 
are sufficient to put this House on inquiry and to justily the Soe 
penditure which would place most valuable information 11 eur pe 
sion. ian 

That great abuse exists in regard to the furlough and absentee *! a 
there can be no denial. An eighteen-hundred-dollar clerk, 9 * - 
officer of the law, is allowed to select a substitute in his absence, * 
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for alleged sickness he may absent himself for months and attend to 


other business, while the Government may pay for principal and sub- | 


stitute. This substitute is unsworn; is really not an officer; may be a 
seven-hundred-dollar laborer; and I have heard of instances of the clerks 


wages, thereby reversing the maxim, ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.’ Is this the proper manner to conduct the public business? 
What would you think of the business principle of a contractor who 
would hire a gang of men at $4, $3, $2, and $1 per day and put them 


to work indiscriminately on a house, one man carrying a hod and others | 
lated in the contract. 


mixing mortar and others doing chores at from the highest to the lowest 
wages without regard to pay or qualifications? This, it appears, is pre- 
cisely what the Government does. Says an intelligent and reliable citi- 
zen, formerly in the employment of the Government: 


When I was a clerk in the Treasury Department there were from three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty clerks in the bureau where I worked. In my 
division, auditing accounts, there were about one hundred men, paid from 
$1,200 to $1.800 per year. 
same work; in some instances the lowest grades doing more and better work 
than those of the highe«t grades. Clerks at $1,600 and $1,8v0 had charge of file- 
rooms, where nothing but a laborer’s work was performed, and could have 
been handled by any laborer at $00 a year. Men were on intricate accounts at 
the lowest grade, and on examining and book-keepers’ branches, at all sorts of 
pay. No attention whatever was paid to the assimilation of work and pay be- 
yond chiefs of divisions and other special places. Nor has this disregard of the 
plainest business principles changed in any manner with time, 

This is a part of the inheritance acquired from neglect and inatten- 
tion and which demands early attention and correction. 

I have thus briefly outlined the main features of the bill now before 
the House, and I have shown the necessity for its adoption and the 

it can be the means of accomplishing. I will add further that 
the Civil Service Commission has been in operation for about two years 
anda half. Its employés are the hardest worked and the poorest paid, 
taking into consideration the character and responsibility of their work, 
of any of the employés of the Government. Whether their work has 
been succegsful in producing the results anticipated; whether their 
method of procedure was the best calculated to elevate and promote 
the efficiency of the civil service, is still a mooted question among some 
members of Congress. The facts to be brought forth by the commis- 
sion provided for in this bill will be the means best calculated to en- 
lighten the public mind on the subject and solve the disputed problem. 
Iam confident the Civil Service Commissioners will not be reluctant 
to have the matter tested by an impartial tribunal, but court an in- 
vestigation and comparison which would redound to their credit. 
Where officers have been faithful and Departments well administered 
due credit will be given, while the slothful alone would suffer. Where 
classifications in different Departments are unequal and unjust they will 
as far as practicable be made uniform, and even-handed justice meted 
out teall. Who should object to this except those who have relatives 
or friends pensioned on the Government? Such, indeed, should be the 
effect of a thorough, honest, and complete investigation and classifica- 
tion of the Executive Departments at Washington. But the work will 
require the best efforts of able, fearless, and well-informed commission- 
ers, who would not be swayed by official frowns or seduced by the bland- 
ishments of social or political influences. And such a commission we 
might reasonably expect at the hands of the able and fearless Executive 
who now presides with such distinguished ability and acceptability over 
the destinies of this nation. 
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SPEECH 


HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, March 27, 1886. 


ote i. water en the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 

Mr. CULBERSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not intend to discuss the silver question at any 
great length, but I propose to enter a plea in behalf of fair play for sii- 
ver and fair dealing with the people. 

Jam a friend of silver and in favor of placing it on the same plane 
with gold in respect to coinage and full unqualified debt-paying power. 

Under existing law the coinage of gold is free and unrestricted. The 
owner of gold bullion may deposit it at the mints and have it coined 
on his own account, or may exchange it for coined gold. 

The owner of silver bullion is not permitted to have it coined on his 
own account or exchange it for coined silver dollars. But the Govern- 
nent is authorized and required to purchase silver bullion in the open 
market and cause to be coined not less than two nor more than four 
nillions of standard silver dollars per mouth. 


In my room were three grades of clerks, all doing the | 
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Jn order to secure the remonetization of silver in 1878 and restore it 
to its ancient use as money, the friends of silver were compelled to sub- 
mit to the limitation upon its coinage and to assent to the unwise pro- 


| vision which vested in the Secretary of the Treasury discretionary 
drawing the highest salaries while paying the substitute the lowest | 


power over the amount, within the limits, to be coined. 
Such badges of servility and inferiority to gold placed on silver in 
the interests of bondholders and banks ought to be removed at once. 
By the provisions of the act of February 28, 1872, silver dollars of 
4125 grains were made a legai tender at their nominal value for all debts 
and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 


The repudiation of silver dollars as a legal tender in the payment of 
any of the debts not within the exception, due by the Government, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is a violation of both the letter and spirit 
of the law, and is a wrong to the people who are required by taxation 
to furnish the money to pay the debts of the Government. 

If the existing law authorizing the coinage of silver dollars is to re- 
main in force, or if it is to be substituted, as is proposed, by an act pro- 
viding for the free and unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars, the 
practice established at the Treasury Department during the reign of the 
Republican party, and still followed with remarkable fidelity by the 
officers of that Department, of discriminating against silver and in favor 
of gold, and of repudiating it wholly as a legal tender in the payment 
of the public debt, interest and principal, ought to be forbidden by law. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there could be no greater legislative 
folly than to require the Government to purchase bullion and cause 
not less than two nor more than four millions of silver dollars to be 
coined each month if the Treasury Department shall be permitted, in 
the exercise of a discretion confided to it by law, to store them away in 
the vaults of the Treasury and refuse to pay them out upon the matured 
obligations of the Government. 

There are outstanding $194,000,000 of bonds, long past due, and held 
mainly by national banks, upon which the people are required to pay 
over $5,000,000 interest annually. Over $30,000,000 in gold have been 
paid in interest upon these bonds since their maturity. 

The last report from the Treasury Department showing the condition 
of the Treasury on the 20th day of March, 1886, reveals the fact that 
there were in the Treasury over eighty-five millions of silver dollars 
belonging to the Government, held and hoarded for no lawful or rea- 
sonable purpose, but upon the shallow pretext that they can not be 
made to circulate in companionship with gold. This report presents 
nothing new. For years millions of money have been allowed to re- 
main in the Treasury unemployed, while the people have been forced 
to pay interest upon bonds which ought to have been paid years ago. 

In view of this condition of our financial affairs Congress and the 
country are confronted with the recommendation of the President to 
suspend the coinage of silver dollars and allow the stock of coined silver 
dollars, amounting to two hundred and twenty millions, to be absorbed, 
if possible, in the daily transactions of the people. 

We are confronted also with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to destroy our entire volume of legal-tender greenbacks, 
and with his answer to the resolutions of inquiry submitted by the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, that in the future, as 

in the past, the practice of repudiating silver dollars as a legal tender 
in the payment of the public debt, interest and principal, will be ad- 
hered to. 

It is therefore apparent, Mr. Speaker, that the Executive Depart- 
mentof the Government is not only in favor of suspending the coinage 
of silver, thereby cutting off all further increase of our volume of metal 
money from that source, but approves the policy of repudiating silver 
as a legal tender in the payment of the public debt, and of dumping 
out among the toiling millions of this country the present stock of 
silver dollars branded with fiatism and dishonor and as unfit to be paid 
to the holders of Government securities. 

If these recommendations should be adopted gold will be the only 
debt-paying money and national-bank notes the only paper currency. 
The financial policy of the Democratic party—gold, silver, and paper 
convertible into coin on demand—will have been repudiated, and the 
policy of the Republican party, broken and overthrown by the Democ- 
racy in 1878, restored. 

Are Democrats prepared to accept such results? 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that the long administration of the Treasury 
Department in the interest of gold and in hostility to silver is in open 
and defiant violation of law, and that no further legislation is needed 
to compel that Department to use silver dollars in the payment of in- 
terest upon the public debt, in the purchase or redemption of bonds 
with which to provide a sinking fund each fiscal year, or in reducing 
the public debt from time to time by the application of surplus funds 
to the payment of the matured obligations of the Government. If that 
be so it is only necessary to secure fair play for silver and fair dealing 
with the people to exact and enforce obedience to the laws. 

But I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that upon a brief review of some of the 
laws which regulate and control the collection of revennes and the cus- 
tody and disposition of the public funds, it will be found necessary to 
provide further legislation in order to break up the practice in the 

Treasury Department of repudiating silver dollars as a legal tender and 
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coercing their application to the payment of the public debt, interest 
and principal. The laws to which I refer confide large discretion to the 
head of the Treasury Department as to the manner in which they may 
he executed. 

I am not here to approve or excuse the action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who avails himself of such discretion to defeat the will of the 
people by adhering to a policy of administration which has been disap- 
proved by law and repudiated by the people at the ballot-box. But I pro- 
pose to show the state of the laws upon this subject, and to suggest, with 
deference to the judgment of others, such additional legislation as will in 
my opinion make it impossible in the future for the Treasury Depart- 
ment to administer the financial affairs of the Government in opposi- 
tion to the will of the people. 

Those who claim that the provisions of the act of 1869 have been vio- 
lated by the Secretary of the Treasury by the failure to use silver in the 
payment of the interest upon the public debt, or in providing for the 
sinking fund each year, or in the payment of interest on the bonds 
which belong to the sinking fund, refer to section 3694 of that act, 
which reads as follows: 

The coin paid for duties on imported goodsshall be set apart asa special fund, 
and shall be applied as follows : 


First. Tothe payment of interest in coin on the bonds and notes of the United 
States. 

Second, To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire indebted- 
ness of the United States to be made within each fiscal year, which is to be set 
apart as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be ap- 
plied to the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Secretary shall from 
time to time direct. 


The ostensible object of this act was to strengthen the public credit, 
and the duty imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury is to carve out 
of the coin received for duties on imported goods each fiscal year a suffi- 
cient amount to pay the interest upon the public debtand to provide 
the sinking fund required by the law. ‘The balance of the coin, should 
there be any, is required to be placed in the general funds of the Treasury. 
It is made his duty also to apply the interest upon the bonds belonging 
to the sinking fund to the reduction of the public debt. 

It will be observed that there is no direction as to what coin, gold 
or silver, should be set apart. The object of the law is accomplished 
and its terms literally complied with whenever a sufficient amount of 
coin—either gold or silver, or both—is used to construct the special 
fund required by the statute. 

Mr. Speaker, without reference to transactions occurring before, it 
may be affirmed that since the remonetization of silver in 1878 the 
special fund required to be set apart each year under the act of 1869 
has been constracted of gold only. And the interest on the sinking- 
fund bonds has been paid in gold only and that applied to the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. No silver has been used for any purpose con- 
templated by the act. Not because silver had not been received in 
payment of duties upon imported goods, for many millions have been 
so received every year, but for the reason, as alleged, that there was no 
necessity to use it, a sufficient amount of gold having been received each 
fiscal year with which to meet all the requirements of the statute. 

To make this point entirely clear, take the fiscal year which ended 
30th June, 1885. The interest upon the public debt for that year 
amounted to $51,386,256.27, and the amount of bonds required to be 
purchased or paid for the sinking fund that year was $45,588,150. The 
total amouat, therefore, required by law to be paid out of the coin paid 
on duties on imported goods was $96,974, 406.47. 

The whole amount received for duties on imported goods during that 
year was $181,471,939.34. 

Over one hundred millions of that amount were paid in gold, gold 
certificates, and legal-tender greenbacks, the latter being classed and 
counted as gold receipts. It will therefore be perceived that an enemy 
of silver could discard it in constructing the special fund required by 
ihe law and yet not violate any of the provisions of the act. 

The gold advocates concede that the law contemplated the employ- 
ment of both gold and silver. Indeed, when that law was enacted the 
bondholders were proud of their achievements. By its provisions 
$1,500,000,000 of currency bonds had been converted by legislative 
fiat into coin bonds and the value of the bonds enormously augiaented. 
But soon after its passage it was discovered that not only had their 
bonds been converted into coin bonds, but by skillfal handling of the 
special fund means had been provided by a generous Congress, unwit- 
tingly, no doubt, by which the interest upon the bonds, as well as the 
sinking fund, could be paid in goid. 

Because Congress failed to declare that 10 discrimination should be 
made between gold and silver and that both should be used in propor- 
tion to the amount of each paid upon duties on imported goods it is 
lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to use gold only, a sufficient 
amount having been received each fiscal year for all the purposes of the 


law. 

If by accident or chance a friend of silver had been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury no such discriminations against silver would have 
been made. On the contrary, it is not‘improbable that in view of the 


long-continued ill-treatment of silver by his predecessors in that De- 


partment discriminations in favor of silver and 
been indulged in. against gold would have 


And so it appears, Mr. Speaker, that under existing law the n< 
silver dollars in the payment of interest upon the public debt, an 
ing now annually to over $50,000,000 per annum, and in the yy... 
or purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, requiring over $45 (i 


10,0) 


per annum, depends solely on the politics of the head of the | 
Department. If he should by chance—and that appears re mot: 
silver Democrat, ‘silver would be used; if a gold Democrat o 
lican, gold only will be used. The will of the people 
to enforce respect for the money of the people. 

When the people declared, as they did from 1869 to 1285 +) 
financial policy of the Republican party should be enforced } 
Treasury Department their mandate was respected and o} 
when the people revolted against the oppressions and extortions of ¢},.+ 
policy and declared that the more liberal policy of the Democracy «hy. 
be administered and enforced by the Executive Departmenis ; 
Government, their mandate and their will are to be ignored and al 
fruits of their grand achievement in this behalf are 
upon the altar of gold. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, two millions of gold are expended eact 
or in that proportion, in the purchase of silver bullion f 
coin two millions of silver dollars per month. 

It would seem to be a fitting thing to invest dishonest silver g 
in depreciated silver bullion; but that is never done. Is it }y 
opportunity would be afforded for two millions of silver do}! 
cape the watchful custody of the Treasury Department and , 
the channels of circulation every month, either actually o; 
of certificates ; or is it because the enemies of silver wou) | 
portunity to display a want of equivalency in value betw 
and uncoined silver, 2 mere commodity ? 

Whatever may be the cause of this strange practice, 1! 

I desire to invite attention, is: the discretion which th all 
Department in the useof money for that purpose. The lay 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use in the purchase of si 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. | 
ions of silver dollars lie hoarded in the Treasury from y: 
and though the banks, with an abnegation of seltish » 
refreshing, thrust their contributions of gold upon tli 
partment in order that the stock of the precious coin 

low to maintain the war on silver, still no silver do! 

buy silver bullion. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is anything certain in politics it 1 
affirmed that three-fourths of all the people in the Unite = DP] 
the policy of hoarding money in the Treasury. There can not b 
my estimation, a greater wrong inflicted upon the peop!e, a | 
gering under the burden of debt which they have borne | 
triotically, than te extort from their earnings year by year, by as 
tem of taxation which feeds the rich and starves the poor, money t 
banked up in the Treasury while the matured obligations : 
ernmentgo unpaid and gather millions ofinterestannually. \\ 
such conditions exist? Why should the people be taxed t 
serves in the Treasury to tempt the cupidity of audacious : 
legislative appropriations unwarranted by the Constituti 
tioned by wisdoin? 

Daring the year which ended November 1, 1883, $1(5.654,150, a 
during the year that ended on Ist day of November, 184, $19,975.15 
were paid upon the public debt, and yet no bonds were called or | 
for the year which ended November 1, 1885. 

What does that mean? The Republicnn party is in fivor 
uating a part if not all the public debt, in order to perp 
banking system, but’yielding to the demands of the peo)! 
during the last two years of its administration over two hun: 
ions of the public debt. 

The Democratic party is in favor of paying off the pu)! 
der to relieve the people of the enormous burden of intc: 
forever the basis for that system of banking which usurp: tie p» 
of Government over the currency. Yet from March 4, 1>"». ' 

4, 1886, only $10,000,000 were paid on the public 
however, additional calls, amounting in the aggregate to ' 
of bonds, have beenmade. Such are the facts, notwit! 
istence of nearly two hundred millions of matured | 

Unfortunately for the people, Mr. Speaker, there 's | 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to apply the sur) 
payment of the public debt. The act of 1881 authoriz’ 
of the Treasury to apply so much of the surplus from time to "! 
the reduction of the public debt ‘“‘as he may consider pr! 
what avail is the will of the people? The discretion © 
the Treasury Department becomes the law of the land. we 

I submit that such high considerations of the public wert 0+" 
not to bemade dependent upon the discretion of the head 0! 2» Deparr- 
ment of the Government. And since experience has shown ti! °"" 
discretion may be exercised and employed in such manner “= *° ™ 
the will of the people upon policies affecting their rights—'0 ¢"*"" 
volume of money and plunge the business of the country in‘o *" 
distress—it ought to be withdrawn at once and the stern commen’ ™ 
law substituted in its stead. oe 

How is it, Mr. Speaker, that legal-tender greenbacks are «)'"" 
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at the Treasury Department to debase and discredit silver? T hat they | 
have been so used since 1879 can not be denied. They have been re- 

ceived in payment of duties upon imported goods since that time upon | 
the order of the Treasury Department, notwithstanding the fact that | 
the law authorizing their issue express!y forbids it. 

Under the provisions of the resumption act legal-tenders became re- | 
deemable incoin. When they are received for import duties under the 
orders of the Treasury Department they are redeemed in gold at the 
Treasury, and the gold placed to the credit of duties received on im- 
ported goods. Every year since 1879 silver has been cheated by this | 
operation, and the stock of gold with which to construct the special fund | 
for the payment of interest upon the public debt, to provide the bonds | 
for the sinking fund, and to pay interest upon the bonds belonging to 
the sinking fund, largely increased from that source. 

Up to 1582 that practice rested for authority solely upon the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, but since the act of 1882 provid- 
ing for the extension of the corporate existence of national banks there | 
has been just enough color of lawful authority for it to justify the con- 
tinued injustice to silver. 

In preparing for specie resumption in 1879 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury constructed a reserve of one hundred millionsof gold with which to 
redeem such legel-tenders as might be presented for redemption. 

The gold was obtained by selling 3 per cent. bonds payable in coin 
at the pleasure of the Government, and that amount of gold has been 
held in the Treasury since then to redeem greenbacis, which are more 
desirable for circulation than gold. Why was it necessary to hold such 
a vast sum of money for that purpose away from the volume of circu- 
lation? The law required that when redeemed at the Treasury the 
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greenbacks should be reissued. Did any one suppose that there ever 
would be a time when it would be necessary to have such an amount 
in the Treasury to meet the demand for the redemptionof legal-tenders ? 

Surely not. There has been no necessity at any time for such a 
magnificent display of gold coin to give confidence in the ability of 
the Government to redeem the legal-tenders. On the contrary, it was 
a scheme to debase silver and oblige the bondholders and the banks. 
It enabled the Secretary of the Treasury to have on hand gold with 
which to redeem the legal-tenders paid into the Treasury for duties on 
imports, and thus secure for the bondholders gold for interest on their 
bonds and gold for the redemption or purchase of the bonds necessary 
for the sinking fund. The proviso to the twelfth section of the act of 
i382 simply recegnized the existence of that reserve and provided that, 
when the amount should fall below one hundred millions the issue of 
gold certificates should be discontinued. There isno law that requires 
legal-tenders to be redeemed in gold, and no law that requires a re- 
verve of one hundred millions of geld to be held for their redemption. 

Such being the state of the laws to which I have referred, and the 
manner in which they have been executed, it seems evident to my mind 
that silver is in danger of being entirely dishonored and debased by 
oficial discretion. 

What remedy ougut to be applied? Free and unlimited coinage of 
silver would go far toward furnishing a complete corrective of the evils 
to which I have alluded, and would to a great extent present a shield 
against the dangers which beset it. If the coinage of silver is made 
free, as gold is, it will find its way into circulation through friendly 
agencies, and will consequently escape the obstacles now interposed by 
the agencies of Government to keep it out of circulation as the equal 
of gold. To that extent free coinage would promote the value and 
augment the circulation ofsilver; but when the silverdollars found their 
way into the Treasury in payment of debts due the Government what 

would become of them? ‘Would they not go into captivity the moment 
they entered the Treasury? Have we any assurance that they would 
not then as now be repudiated as a legal tender in the payment of the 
publie debt? 

With due deference to the opinion of others, I submit that free coin- 
age is not all we need to give silver fair play for silver and enforce fair 
dealing with the people, but a law as well tbat shall require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay out the surplus money in the Treasury, less 
reasonable and proper reserves to be fixed by law, upon the matured 
obligations of the Government. 

Appreciating the absolute necessity of withdrawing the discretion 


heretofore confided to the Department over the reserves and 
the custody and of the public fands, I introduced two bills 
n the early days of the session, one of which requires the application 


of the surplus funds in the Treasury to the ent of the public debt, 
“Ss proper reserves to be fixed by law, onihtier the other it is proposed 
—— the proviso to the twelfth section of the act of 1882 to which I 

ve called attention. 
—— twe measures should become laws, and proper reserves be es- 
a lished by law, the Treasury Department will be forced to release from 
ures and im’ not only the silver dollars but all other money 
marily in the Treasury. The results which would fol- 
o Would be most wholesome and beneficent. Bondholders and bank- 
Would cease to slander and dishonor silver, as they would be 
‘terested in maintaining its value. The people would be relieved of 
ae of interest now unnecessarily exacted. The volume of money, 
and starved by the arbitrary restraint of millions in the Treas- 
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ury, would be augmented; enterprise and industry would be stimu- 
lated and aroused; labor would look up and feel encouraged, and an 
era of pure Democratic presperity would dawn upon the country. 
All this, Mr. Speaker, the people expected to realize by a change of 
administration, and would have been in due time s red to them by 
the execution of the laws in accordance with the Democratic theory of 
finance. 
Mr. Speaker, I have heard it said in this debate that the highesc aim 
| of the Treasury Department since 1879 has been to be at all times able 
to pay every creditor of the Government such money as he preferred 
to receive. Such high consideration and respect for the wishes of the 


creditors of the Government are to be commended. Official politeness 
is a rare virtue, and should be cherished and nurtured. But, M1 
Speaker, considerations of this character are commendable only when 
they can be justified by fair dealing with the tax-payers. When the 
interests and rights of the people must be sacrificed to accomplish such 
an achievement it ceases to be praiseworthy and becomes a wrong. 

The repudiation of silver dollars as a legal tender in the payment of 
the public debt by the Treasury Department because the holders of 
the bonds prefer gold is a very great favor to that class of Government 
creditors. Not for the reason that silver dollars are less valuable than 
gold dollars, for that is not true. The purchasing power of a silver 
dollar is equal to that of a gold dollar,and bylaw its debt-paying ca- 
pacity is the equal to that of gold, notwithstanding the practice at the 
counters of the Treasury. But it enables the bondholder to continue 
his investment, and if a bank holds the bond it enables it to draw in- 
terest upon it and maintain a basis for banking as well. It reduces 
the volume of money applicable to the payment of the interest and 
principal of the bonds, and thereby appreciates the value of the bonds. 

On the other hand, the repudiation of silver as a legal tender in the 
payment of the bonds and hoarding it in the Treasury inflicts upon the 
tax-payers the unnecessary burden of furnishing other money to pay in- 
terest upon the matured obligations of the Government. It locks up 
from circulation vast sums of money and breeds those terrible evils to 
business that follow contraction. It taints with depreciation and dis- 
credit the silver dollars already placed in circulation by the Govern- 
ment by the payment of ordinary crediters. And, finally, it commits 
the Government to the unjust and indefensible policy of declining to 
enforce the law against the supposed interest of a favored class, while 
it compels, by its courts, the people to obey and abide the Jaw. 

What right, Mr. Speaker, has a bondholder to decline to receive silver 
dollars in payment of bonds? They are payable in coin, and the con- 
tract expressly provides that they are payable in coin of the present 
standard of value. The refusal to accept silver is a bald repudiation of 
the contract. When did it become the policy of this Government to 
legalize repudiation and compel the people to yield obedience to the 
mercenary exactions of repudiators? 

The option to pay the public debt, interest and principal, in either 
gold or silver or both is a valuable right for which the people paid 
most dearly. About one-half the public debt was originally payable 
in currency of greatly depreciated value. Without consideration to 
tax-payers, Congress annulled that contract and provided for the issue 
and sale of the bulk of the present bonds payable in coin in order to 
obtain coin to pay off such of the currency bonds as were not exchanged 
for the present issue, dollar for dollar. In that transaction the tax- 
payers were literally despoiled of over $500,000,000, which bondhold- 
ers pocketed as profits. In view of these facts, any law of Congress that 
strikes down this option of the tax-payers. or any practice of a depart- 
ment of the Government which shall destroy it will inflict upon the 
people an unforgivable outrage. 

It is said by the gold advocates that a silver dollar is worth only 80 
cents in gold. If that be so, and for the purposes of this argument I 
concede that gold advocates make no mistakes in money matters, it fol- 
lows, thatif silver is repudiated as a legal tender in the payment of the 
public debt either the tax-payers must lose $300,000,000 by being com- 
pelled to furnish gold to pay the public debt without reference to inter- 
est, or the bondholders must lose that amount by being required to abide 
their contract and accept silver 

There is no escape from one or the other of these results. The pub- 
lic debt in round numbers amounts to $1,500,000,000; if that is to be 
paid in gold only, and gold is worth 20 cents more in the dollar than 
silver, then the tax-payers must furnish three hundred millions more 
money to pay the debt than if paid in silver. 

I am not contending that the public debt should be paid in silver 
only, but in behalf ef fair dealing with the people [ insist that their 
option to pay the public debt in either gold or silver shall not be abridged 
or impaired, either by the legislation proposed or by the despotism of 
official discretion. The people have never demanded that the public 
debt should be paid in silver only, but they do demand that the vol- 

| ume of metal money shall not be reduced by the destruction or debase- 
ment of silver, and that their right to use either or both of these coins 
in the payment of the public debt shall not be again taken away from 
them. 

If, as is alleged by the advocates of gold, either the bondholders or 
the tax-payers must lose three hundred millions of money, which class 
should lose? If there is any sanctity in contract, if a decent respect is 
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to be paid to the great principles of equity and justice and fair dealing, 
the answer to the inquiry is plain. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the rapacious triumvirate of bondholders, 
banks, and syndicates of wealth contemplate a raid upon the volume of 
money for the purpose of exalting the value of gold and increasing the 
value of all coin obligations, the air becomes suddenly filled with pro- 
testations of friendship and sympathy for the poor from the organs and 
advocates of the unhallowed schemes. 

The efforts of the real friends of the people to shield them from the 
rapacity of the organized and disciplined combinations of wealth are 
met with denunciations of communism and demagogy or scoffing mer- 
riment. Listening to the wonderful expressions of human sympathy 
which come on every breeze and from every quarter where public senti- 
ment is molded, one would naturally believe that the toiling millions 
have no friends but bondholders and banks. So is the lion the friend 
of the lamb, and the spider the friend of the fly, until the unsuspect- 
ing victim is powerless. 

These sycophantic exhibitions of friendship for the poor aredisplayed 
here in the advocacy of a measure the legal operation of which must 
dump two hundred and twenty millions of silver dollars, alleged to be 
worth only 80 cents on the dollar as compared with gold, among the 
people to be used by them in their daily transactions so that bond- 
holders may be paid in gold only. Repudiat«d and dishonored by bond- 
holders and banks as an unfit money to be received by them, they are to 
be cast out like old clothes among the needy poor. 

The war waged upon silver is not because it is of less real value than 
gold. The apparent depreciation of silver bullion, a mere commodity, 
when compared with coin gold, and which is the basis of all the hueand 
cry of dishonesty of the silver dollar, has been produced by the delib- 
erate and concerted effort of those who seek increased wealth by its de- 
basement, aided by the strange and unnatural hatred of the Treasury 
Department to its use as a full legal tender. The irrepressible cor dict 
between the financial policy of the Republican party and that of the 
Democratic party is opened afresh, and a brief comparison of these pol- 
icies is challenged and invited. 

The Republican party, inspired by the support and applause of bond- 
holders, banks, and corporate influences, struggled from 1866 to 1875 
todestroy all other money except gold, and all currency except national- 
bank notes. ‘To accomplish that object and fix that policy upon the 
financial system of the Government, the legislative authority of Con- 
gress was perverted, and measures which excelled in greed and avarice 
all other schemes to plunder the people known among civilized nations 
were enacted into laws. 

During the three years between 1866 and 1869 the volume of cur- 
rency was reduced over nine hundred and fifty millions, and the cur- 
rency withdrawn from circulation was covered into the coffers of wealth— 
merged into long-time interest-bearing bonds. By that brilliant stroke 
of financial legislation the people were despoiled of over $450,000, 000 
wthout consideration. 

The people, Mr. Speaker, can never forget the unparalleled outrage 
inflicted upon them by the acts of 1869-’70-"71. It required the legis- 
lative force of all those acts to alter a plain contract and place the pro- 
ceeds of the larceny beyond the reach of subsequent legislation and 
make it impossible for the tax-payers to exercise the right, which they 
had reserved, to pay an issue of bonds amounting to $1,500,000,000 in 
currency. 

The demonetizaticen of silver in 1873 was another link in the chain 
by which the brain and muscle of the people were held in slavish serv- 
itude to the kingly power of gold. Who can estimate the profits made 
by the holders of $2,500,000,000 of coin bonds by their sudden conver- 
sion into gold bonds? It was a golden harvest. The sanctity of con- 
tract was powerless to stay the hand of legislative spoliation. 

In 1875 the crowning infamy, to enthrone gold as the sole debt-pay- 
ing money and make national-bank notes, the obsequious attendants of 
goid, the only paper currency, was consummated. 

In the expiring days of the Forty-third Congress legal-tender green- 
backs were doomed to destruction by a provision in the resumption act. 
That volume of currency was the last and only barrier against the ab- 
solute dominion of the banks over the currency. Its removal was pro- 
vided for, and an open field for the circulation of bank notes graciously 
made in which the banks might exercise their powers of contraction as 
their greed might dictate. 

Unshamed by the rebuke of the people, and unmoved by the wide- 
spread distress which its legislation had brought upon the country, the 
Republican party—defeated and routed at the polls—as it left this Hall 
cast this Parthian arrow from a quiver of greed atthe best money of the 
people. 

The evils which followed these great financial wrongs overwhelmed 
the people with gloom and despair. Who even now, Mr. Speaker, can 
contemplate the condition of the people during the period from 1869 to 
1879, a decade of spoliationand wrong, without indignation and shame? 

The fires in our great furnaces burned to ashes; enterprise faltered, 
withered, and died; immigration halted at the threshold of our coun- 
try; no new fields gladdened the eye. Thousands of happy homes, 
where thrift and comiort once abounded, became the dwelling places of 
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hunger and despair; labor looked down upon its rags and bern. + 
bread ; values perished in the fearful financial blight and propert —e" .f : 
into the hands of the fortunate possessors of gold and gold mor, ed 
at gold prices. "RBS 

Such, sir, was the condition of the country when the Democrat; 
appeared here in a majority for the first time in a quarter of 9 oor... 

The reign of the Republican party had been broken and overth....-. 
because that party had destroyed the volume of money and §j)),.4 «)., 
land with panic and bankruptcy. It had covered into the stron }, 
of wealth nearly a billion of dollars wrung from tax-payers withou: 
sideration. It had struck down silver to enrich bondholders ang a 
the profits of banking. It had legislated in the interest of bay)... 
nopoly and against the right of the people for an adequate yoy con 
currency. It had fastened the fangs of an infamous system of tava... 
in the vitals of the earnings of the people to provide coin to pay ben 
which the people had reserved the right to pay in currency. It hac «, 
ered empires irom the public domain, God’s gift to the homeless. a1 
donated them to corporations already fattened upon the spoils of finan. 
cial legislation. It had made prosperity for the rich and deanajs «.. 
the poor by legislation. ; or 

The Democratic party came here with a majority pledged to the » 
ple to wipe out, so far as possible, the cruel and unjust levislation whi.) 
had covered the land with the ruins of fortunes and heaped intolers)). 
burdens upon the people. It had opposed with all its power, feeble a. 
was at times, the consummation and enforcement of the finan 
of the Republican party and maintained the rights of the peo 
the mercenary encroachments of legalized robbery. 

True Democracy could not have done otherwise. It would have }y 
treason to the great principles of the party to have joined in schenps 
of legislation which destroyed private contracts, altered contracts 
Government in the interest of bondholders, struck down silver, stars, 
and stinted the volume of money, enslaved industry, and constructed 
in a free republic an aristocracy of wealth. Throughont that longed 
ade of wrong the representatives of Democracy pleaded for equal | 
and a liberal volume of money—gold, silver, and paper converti})|; 
coin on demand and a volume adequate to meet the wants of business, 
freed from all taint of fiatism and depreciation and divorced wholly 
from the dominion of banks and the thralldom of official discretion. | 
was of course impossible, Mr. Speaker, to restore to the tax-payers t 
millions of dollars of which they had been despoiled by the conversion 
of depreciated notes into bonds and by the alteration of contracts, or 
reclaim for the poor and homeless all the vast territory which had been 
filched from the public domain under the forms of law. 

Over these gigantic outrages the seal of contracts had heen impressed, 
and they had passed from the province of legislation. Intrenciied and 
fortified in the Senate, the tariff still gathers coin for bondholders, aud 
its annual tribute of $500,000,000, soiled with the dust of labor andt 
to swell the riches of favored classes. But there have been many re- 
forms achieved, and chief among them was the overthrow in part o! the 
financial policy of the Republican party. 

In 1878, after a long and bitter contest for years, that great crime 
against the people, the demonetization of silver, was rebuked, and s 
restored to its ancient and lawful use as money. 
of legal-tenders had been burned to ashes in the furnaceso! the Treasury 
under the law providing for theirdestruction. The executionot the law 
was arrested and that provision of the resumption act was repeaed 
Three hundred and forty-six million of legal-tenders thus rescued oa 
the firesofthe Treasury wereconverted into a perpetual revolving vouume 
of moneybetween the Treasuryand the people. The passaxe 0! these 10 
acts overthrew the financial policy of the Republican party and broke the 
chain which held the earnings of the people subservient to the rapacity 
of gold. Everywhere, save in the gilded palaces of wealt! and the 
counting-rooms of scheming monopolies, their passage was hailed "i 
delight. * 

What results followed? Labor was encouraged, business and in‘ 
trial enterprises revived, apd marked improvement in the condit! 
the people was evident. Our volume of money has grown from bit 
hundred and fifty millions, the average amount for the period between 
1873 and 1879, to one billion and seven hundred millions, and Is 
creasing every year from fifty to sixty millions by the coimaceo! oe 
and gold. As our population and business increase the yoru ad 
money increases. Great and beneficent as the results of breaking Go" 
the financial policy of the Republican party and overturning th = 
potism of gold have been, they would have been immeasura®!y grea . 
and far more beneficent but for the autocratic power o! the evr : 
Department over the finances of the Government wbich has been weit 
since 1879 to repress and hinder the free and full operation of. ee 
remonetizing silver and authorizing the issue of silver cerubo’ 
facilitate its circulation. _ he fruits of those 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition now made to abandon the tru aaa 
magnificent triumphs of Democracy over the combined powe™ a 
olies and to repeat the folly of the Republican party by ee af 
growing volume of money, either by the suspension o! th« - ~~ 
silver or the redemption and cancellation of greenbacks, 19) there 0° 
ears of the people like the sound of fire-bells at night. Are“ 
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loftier aims or nobler purposes to inspire the heart of Democracy than 
blindly following in the paths of outrage and wrong made by the Ke- 
publican party over the rights of the people? , 

Sir, if the Democratic party would remain in power it must keep its 
pledges to the people. Infidelity to that great and fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the party rests, which declares that all men are equal 
before the law, and that whatever blessings the Government shall be- 
stow shall fali like the dews of heaven on all alike—the poor as well as 
the rich—will wound its honor and insure the speedy death of its reign. 

The love of the great popular heart can only be maintained and cher- 
ished by fair treatment and equal laws. [Prolonged applause. ] 


Labor Arbitration. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. LOVERING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886. 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies 
and differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territo- 
rial transportation of property or passengers and their employés— 

Mr. LOVERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration, reported from the 
Committee on Labor as a substitute for such measures relating to the 
formation of boards of arbitration as had been referred to it, is the 
best measure upon which the committee could practically unite after 
an exhaustive consideration in committee of the question in all its 
scope and bearing. Every bill submitted contained compulsory feat- 
ures, which the committee practically considered if not unconstitu- 
tional at least repugnant to the spirit and teachings of the Republic 
and of our free and enlightened institutions; hence all these conditions 
enforcing arbitration are eliminated from the substitute bill now under 
consideration. For it was claimed, and rightly, if the compulsory feat- 
ure was incorporated as a provision it was not arbitration, but in its 
stead the creation of a court with all the powers of a court to enforce 
its decrees against whichever of the parties in interest the decree may 
lie upon their refusal to abide by the finding. Who shall say that the 
business of a railroad or of an individual shall be run ataloss? Who 
shall charge disloyalty when an award goes against these parties if they 
close their road, or sell their horses and vehicles of transportation and 
go out of business? And, on the other hand, who shall saya workman 
shall continue work unless he shall choose, when he chafes under a 
sense of wrong in the operation of what he considers an unjust decree ? 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLover] 
is practically the English act, commonly known as the ‘‘Mundella 
law,’’ as arbitrary an act as ever was drawn for the compulsory settle- 
ment of labor disputes. That act, from the very force of its imperial 
and arbitrary nature, has never yet, although passed as recent as 1872, 
been evoked in the settlement of a single dispute. 

As Mr. Robert Kettle, to whom the cause of industrial arbitration in 
England owes a heavy debt, says: ‘‘It is agreed that according to the 
spirit of our laws and the freedom of our people, any procedure to be 
popular must be accepted voluntarily by both contending parties.”’ 
This act, which never has accomplished anything in the direction sought, 
is now almost bodily lifted into this House, and we are asked to en- 
cumber our statute-books with it. Had the gentleman studied the his- 
tory of industrial effort in Great Britain he would have found that al- 
though there are three acts at present compulsory in their nature on 
the statute-books—the first, passed in 1824, and generally referred to as 
5 George IV, cap. 96; the St. Leonard’s act of 1867, and the act which 
he has brought to our notice—they have seidom if ever been used; he 
would also have found that the differences that have been settled in 
England by arbitration in the past twenty-two years have all been vol- 

ntary in their submission and in the enforcement of the award, and 

moral coercion in case of any attempt to repudiate the awards, or, 

as Mr. Kettle so happily terms it, ‘that aggregate honor of individu- 

als,” which our French neighbors call esprit du corps, have generally 
sufficient to secure the enforcement of awards.” 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the endeavors to enforce arbitration in 

d; it has proven a complete failure under all its acts; and I do 

hot believe we desire to ingraft upon our system a code which has not 

been accepted in a nation where conditions were better for its success- 

fal enforcement than exists in free and enlightened America. Why, 

sir, the practical operation of this bill if applied to the present contro- 

Yersy on the great Southwestern system, if the workmen felt that 

of the enforced award was unjust, that Jay Gould had 
the composition of the board in his favor, and conse- 
to accept the award, they may be fined, and 
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in default ¢f payment of fine, thrown.into prison to rot until it was 
paid. Why, sir, I fancy the States would have immediately to go into 
| the prison-building business in order to accommodate the 8,000 men 
| engaged in the controversy. 

The substitute bill of the committee is drawn in the light of such his- 
tory as I have cited; it recognizes the power of that greatest of all 
tribunals, public opinion, from which there is no appeal. 

Gentlemen have been pleased to say the bill is a fraud and will be 
spurned by the workmen of the nation; that it makes a promise to their 
ear only to break it te their hope, simply because the committee have 
not chosen to take the parties by the throat and tell them they shall 
submit to enforced arbitration the decree of which they might not feel 
bound to respect. As one of the committee, I accept the consequence 
predicted in this direction, without fear or trembling, satisfied that I 
at least have tried to do my duty as I saw it. 

The bill does not, as has been stated, change existing conditions one 
iota as regards the inherent right of parties to arbitrate if they choose. 
This voluntary right the committee respect, and they provide, and I 
quote the language of the first section of the bill, that ‘‘upon the 
written proposition of either party to the controversy to submit their 
differences to arbitration, the other party shall accept the proposition, 
then and in such event, &c., they may go on and select their board.”’ 

Now, suppose under this act one party with a desire to settle impend- 
ing controversies serves notice as provided of such desire upon the other 
party to the controversy, and the party on which such notice is served 
flatly declines, what happens? Why, immediately public opinion is 
wrought upon to an extent commensurate with the magnitude of the 
interests involved, and will invariably sympathize with the party who 
has in good faith first proffered the olive branch, for the justice and 
fairness of the proposition to submit for arbitration is apparent, and 
ninety-nine times in the hundred the moral sentiment evoked will force 
the stubborn party to terms. So long as the workmen remain peace- 
able and commit no overt acts the sympathy of the public is with 
them. Now, then, when reason has resumed her sway and pride and 
passion has subsided and a willingness finally shown to desire a settle- 
ment of pending controversies, they agree toarbitrate. If they can not 
agree among themselves as to the composition of the full board from 
the ranks of parties in interest, they may proceed under this bill to se- 
lect one each from the ranks of persons entirely disinterested in the con- 
troversy, who shall in turn select the third, wno are then clothed with 
a legal status and given for the time being the powers and privileges 
now possessed by United States commissioners. They shall goon and 
investigate all facts in the case in an impartial manner, and on its con- 
clusion shall announce publicly its award, with the findings of fact upon 
which it is based, which shall be reduced to writing and signed by the 
arbitrators concurring therein. 

I claim in the light of history an award brought about in this way, 
if fair, and the presumption is that it will be fair, will be respected by 
all the parties in interest, from the very force and power of the moral 
sentiment breathed into life and surrounding the transaction. Thus far 
Iam willing to go. 

Some law is demanded, which demand has found utterance in the 
introduction of bills precipitated no doubt by the serious aspect of the 
pending labor troubles in the great Southwest. In response to this 
demand the committee have given you the result of its best effort in 
the substitute before you. We do not claim it is infallible, but it is 
the best we can present with any degree of unanimity for your consid- 
eration. It gives the sanction and approval of Congress to the princi- 
ple of arbitration, and provides the machinery by which it may be set 
in motion and a decision reached of acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
award. The results it leaves for approval or condemnation, as the case 
may be, by an enlightened public opinion, that great reservoir of moral 
force which, with unerring judgment, never fails to distinguish right 
from wrong and render its decisions in accordance. Its effect is more 
binding upon the subject than all the laws in Christendom. Itisa 
bold man who dares to snap his finger in the face of the public. Even 
Vanderbilt, with all his millions and personal independence, denied he 
ever said ‘*The public be damned.”’ ’ 

There is another feature of the bill which commends itself to my judg- 
ment. The third section of the bill provides that after the arbitrators 
have announced their award they shall file with the Commissioner of 
Labor of the United States the findings of fact and the testimony taken. 
So that at all times, when advantage is taken of the proposition sub- 
mitted in this bill, the Commissioner is advised of every step taken in 
the matter, and all the material facts become matters of statistical ref- 
erence in his office, from which his findings may be deduced for the bene- 
fit of the country in the consideration of the great underlying motives 
which govern the movements of labor and capital. 

In closing, I desire to submit some facts taken from a reporton ‘‘ in- 
dustrial conciliation and arbitration,’’ published by the commissioner 
of labor of Massachusetts in 1881, who is also the present head of the 
Labor Bureau of the United States, as bearing upon the question under 
discussion, and thérefore pertinent at this time: 

INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN ENGLAND. 
In transmitting to his government the report on this subject, which we sow 
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reproduce, the author makes special acknowledgments for aid giv him in its 
preparation \o Mr. Rupert Kettle, jutige of the county courts of rshire ; 
Mr. A.J. Mundella, M. P.; Mr. B. Samuelson, M. P.; Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., rep- 
resentative of the colliers; Mr. Ed. Trow, secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Iron Workers’ Association; Mr.George Howell, formerly secretary of the par- 
liamentary committee of the trades-union congress; Mr. George Broadhurst, 
present secretary of thesame; Mr. Alsager Hay Hill, editor of The Labour News ; 
Mr. W. H.8. Aubery, editor of Capital and Labour; and especially to Mr. Charlies 
Wheeler, of Wolverhampton. 

He also says: 

“ I found, at the beginning of my inquiries, that though there were at least 
three laws on the statute-books of England on this subject, they were yapually 
dead letters, and therefore I directed my attention to the workings of the vol- 
untary boards of arbitration and conciliation that exist in a number of the trades 
of that country; and have given, in this report, some account of their opera- 
tions, with copiesof the rulesof the most important. These rules will be found 
in appendices to the report, together with the latest act of Parliament on the 
subject of arbitration. 

“The condition of the laboring class, and the strength and extent of the labor 
organizations, were subjects to which I was foreed to devote considerable at- 
tention in order to correctly understand and appreciate the workings of arbi- 
tration; but I have touched upon these subjects incidentally, and only so far as 
was necessary to an understanding of the difficulties to be overcome.”’ 

The report then continues, as follows: 

“ Preliminary —Conseils des Prad’hommes — Arbitration in England prior to 
1860, 


‘Industrial arbitration and conciliation had their origin in France early in the 
present century. The system established was the outgrowth of the trade guilds 
which had existed in that country and regulated trade matters in some cases 
from the middie ages. These were abolished during the last days of the mon- 
archy of Louis XVI,a time when the constitution of industrial as well as pclit- 
ical society was being overturned. After a few years of imperfect legislation, 
in 1806, at the request of the workingmen of Lyons and by command of the First 
Napoleon, courts of arbitration and conciliation were established bylaw. These, 
with some slight modification, have continued until the present under the title 
of ‘Conseils des Prud’ hommes.’ These councils are judicial tribunals, consti- 
tuted under authority of the ninister of omega through the chambers ot 
ecommerce, which are established at important trade centers of that country. 
They are composed of an equai number of employésand workingmen members, 
each class electing its own resentatives, with a president vice-president 
named by the government. he authority of these councils extends to every 
conceivable question that ean arise in the workshop, not only between the 
workman and his employer, but between the workman and his apprentice or 
his foreman. There is but one question they can not settle—future rates of 
wages; but even this can be done by mutual agreement. Arbitration is com- 
pulsory upon the application of either, and the decisions of the court can be en- 
forced the same as those of any other court of law. 

* The workings of these courts have been beneficial to French industry, espec- 
ially in con -iliation, by which more than 90 per cent. of all cases brought before 
the tribunais aresettled. In 1847, the sixty-nine councils then in existence had 
before them 19,271 cases, of which 17,951 were settled by conciliation in the private 
bureau, 519 more by open conciliation, and in only 529 cases was it necessary to 
have formal judgment. In 1850, of 28,000 cases, 26,800 were settled by concilia- 
tion. There were, at the close of 1874, one hundred and twelve councils in 
France, This is a most satisfactory showing; but it falls far short of express- 
ing the great benefit these councils have been to French industry, ially 
in removing causes of differences or in preventing them from growing into dis- 
putes. Their suecess is sufficient justification of the praise so lavishly bestowed 
upon them by M. Chevalier, “ Une des plus nobles créations dont notre sidcle 


UVhonore,”’ 


Tribunals similar to the censeils des prud’ hommes of France are in existence 
in Belgium. Their success, however, has not been as marked as in France, 
owing in part, no doubt, to the fact that they have in some cases criminal juris- 
diction. 

In Great Britain, though a law somewhat similar in its character to that of 
France, and evidently framed from it, has been on the statute-books since the 
fifth year of the reign of George IV (1824), so little use has been made of its pro- 
visions that its existence was practically forgotten. LEngland did not possess 
the organizations necessary to its successful workings, and the compu 
features seem especially obnoxious to both employer and employed. As Mr. 
Rupert Kettle,to whom the cause of industrial arbitration owes such a heavy 
debt, says, “It is agreed that, according to the spirit of our laws and the free- 
dom of our people,any procedure to be popular must be accepted voluntarily 
by both contending parties.”’ (Strikes and Arbitrations, page 26, London, 1866.) 
The history of arbitration and conciliation in Great Britain fully justifies this re- 
mark. 

Previous to 1860,a year which marks an epoch in the history of industrial ar- 
bitration in England, it had frequently been applied to the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. Legal sanctions, however, were never sought for the awards. 
They were loyally accepted without any constraint except a man’s sense of 
honorand acertain esprit du corps, both among employersandemployed. These 
arbitrations were not only frequent, but in some trades were systematically used 
in every dispute which arose. The pottery trade furnishes a very good example 
of continuous and successful arbitration. In this industry, one of the most diffi- 
cult in which to harmonize the conflicting views of capital and Jaber, by rea- 
son of the large number of trades into which labor is divided and the peculiar 
customs that have come to be regarded as rights—ia this trade there has not 
been a goneral strike sinee 1836; and the reason given is that di have 
been invariably settled by arbitration. The yearly “contracts for hiring” con- 
tained the following clause: “If any dispute arise between the as to the 
prices or wages to be paid, by virtue of such an agreement, the dispute shall be 
referred to an arbitration board of six persons, to consist of three manufact- 
urers, chosen by the masters, and three working potters, elected by the work- 
ingmen.”’ This clause does not provide for a board to settle future rates of 
= but both sides have formed what may be called the habit of arbitrating. 

they have ap; to this principle in trouble. As a result, for over thirty 
years this clause prevented strikes in this trade. 

It is net necessary to extend this report by giving other examples, showing 
the history and success of arbitration prior to 1860. “fe was often to in 
many trades, though in none does it appear to have worked as 1, or to have 
been tried so continuously, as in the trade. There had, as the result of 
these trials, grown up. especially the work-people, a decided feeling in 
favor of industrial arbitration and a willingness to give it a trial, which doubt- 
less rendered the attempts to establish it as a principle much surer of success. 


THE ESTARLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PERMANENT BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND 


CONCILIATION IN ENGLAND—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARBITRATION AND CON- 
CILIATION, 


As already stated, the year 1860 marked an epoch in the history of arbitration 
and conciliation in Great Britain, and gave it a new 


character, one more in ac- 
cordance with the tone of modern thought and the changed relations of capital 
an abor. 


Inte in that year, mainly through the efforts of Mr. A.J. MundeHla, the first 


permanent or continuous board of arbitration and conciliati 
established in the hosiery and giove trade at es amg 
ton, in his admirable little work on “ Industrial Conciliation,” in spc 
the establishment of this board, says (page 33): “* Mr, Mu adella must e oe 
as the inventor of systematic industrial conciliation.” In view of 1. . 
stated in the previous section that the large majority of cases beoneht 
the conseils des prud’ hommes were settled by conciliation in the private | 
this claim can ly be made for Mr. Mundella. The distinguishins ¢.. 
of the board organized by his efforts, and at the same time the mar - 
teristic of arbitration since 1860, is that it is systematic conciliation or. 
tion organized on a purely voluntary basis, without an appeal! to lega| ath 
even to enforce its decisions. That is, its novelty is not that it is «.. 
the French conseils were that—but that it is both systematic o- 
and these the French prototypes were not. 

The voluntary feature of these boards is one to which I desire 
lar attention, Both Mr. Mundella and Mr. Kettle, to whom the caus 
tration and conciliation in England owes much that it is, and who men 
somewhat diverse views on the subject, agree that these boards should 
untary, and not compulsory. Though there are acts of Parliament wh 
vide compulsory legal powers, by which either side can ceo hae 
arbitrate on any dispute, these powers have never, in a si; 
I could learn, been used; but the large number of differences that have } 
settled by arbitration in Great Britain in the last eighteen years } on ae : — 
voluntary in theirsubmission, and in the enforcement of the award Mr.K 
would provide, that the awards should become part of the contract betwee, 
employer and the employed, to be enforced at law as any other contract 
as these contracts can be terminated by a short time-notice, it does not tak: 
from the voluntary nature of the arbitrations under what is known as tie \ 
verhampton system. How this voluntary feature has worked in pract 
be evident in the course of this report. 

In discussing this subject it is very important at the outset to djs 
tween arbitration and conciliation. Though the former is a gen 
the one more commonly used in referring to the system, there 
and important difference between arbitration and conciliation. | 
clearly impressed on the mind, and the scope and working of eac! 
derstood, it will be impossible to learn the secret of the success t|iat 
these boards, and the reason of their continued existence. 
with the larger questions of trade, conciliation with the smaller 
with the whole trade, conciliation oftener with the individuals, 
not formal; it does not attempt to sitin judgment and decide in a 
what is right and what is wrong; but its efforts are, in a friendly spirit 
just differences by inducing the parties to agree themselves. [t rem 
of dissensions and prevents differences from becoming disputes by esta 
a cordial feeling between those who may be parties to the same. Con 
in a word, may be defined as informal arbitration. Arbitration, on the o: 
hand, is formal. It sits in judgment. It implies that matters in disput: 
tual consent or by previous contract have been submitted to arbiters and 
pire, whose decision is finaland binding on both parties. Mr. Cromptor 
work on Industrial Conciliation, says (page 17), when contrasting 
and conciliation, “‘ conciliation aims at something higher—at < 
fact that which arbitration accomplishes after, It seeks to pr 
the causes of dispute before they arise, to adjust differences 
they become disputes. A board of conciliation deals with matt: 
be arbitrated upon, promoting the growth of beneficial custom 
the smaller details of industrial life, modifying or removing so: 
evils incidental to modern industry, such, for example, as the 
the wrongs which workmen suffer at the hands of middlemen « 

It is this preventive feature that gives conciliation a value bey 
Tt is a most admirable and praiseworthy object to provide m 
disputes when they have arisen. It is much more desirable to | 
from arising; and the tendency of conciliation is to do this, by 
old feelings of bitterness, by inspiring respect for each other, and 
the same time a spirit of independence,and compelling a recog 
dignity and worth of labor and the necessity and beneficence of « 

And yet, after all that may be said in praise of conciliation, it is 
by its warmest advocates that back of all conciliation there mu-t 
The time may come, and in the settlement of certain questions, ¢ 
come, when no friendly offices are sufficient to enable capital o 
alike. Self-interest renders it impossible for either to decide fa 
thing more than a master of ceremonies ora conciliator is nec 
be power to determine as well as hear. That is, arbitration must 
its decisions accomplish what conciliation is powerless to bring a!wut 

fo show the workings of arbitration and conciliation, I have ¢i\: 
lowing pages a detailed account of the organization and operation ot 
the most prominent boards. The records are mainly those of a: ‘ 
of conciliation, as in war it is the battles that are recorded, not the sk 
and movements for position. 
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THE NOTTINGHAM SYSTEM OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILI 


The so-called Nottingham system of arbitration or concilia 
tablishment to Mr. A. J. Mundella, at present one of the meme 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Mundella has been most earnest and 
in his efforts to make arbitration the prevailing and recognized 
tling all disputes that may arise between labor and capit«!; and 
much to say, that to his intelligent efforts much of the su t 
conciliation is due. 
The hosiery and ve trade, with which Mr. Mundella is conn 
the most localized in Great Britain, being carried on only 
cinity of Nottingham, in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, an: |. 
need not point out that such a concentration of one class ©! 
union, a consequent power not always judiciously us« | 
accounts, the relations between epee and employe: 
to 1860, were as ugly as could well magined. rom 1 
frightful list of mu riots, arsons, and machine-breaking recot'e<,® 
out of industrial differences. An act was by Parliament, ear!y 
ney, DERE machine-breaking with death ; and in 1510 =!* | 
this . inthe remaining forty years of the century and a's Y"" 
while the worst features of this industrial strife nearly or quite (="pP™ 
relations were in no wise improved, though the strife assumed \ «iter! 
Suspicion, distrust, hatred, were the sentiments cherished towar! '\" ° 
facturers by the workmen; and arrogance, oppression, and an equally © 
hatred were returned. War, or at least an illy-keptarmistice, wasti©"" 
ofthe hostile camps. Strikes and lockouts were constantly ocournns. © 
udicious, honest effort was made to end them, In 1860, there were Wireey 
n oneof the three branches into which the hosiery trade is divide. on a 
eleven weeks. It was during this strike that the board of arbitration ® 
ciliation wasformed. Though thestrike wasconfined toone branch. WN" 
diseovered that it was supported by the workingmen in the other )™ ee 
in what they considered self-defense, it was proposed by the manwint™ 
lockout the entire body of workingmen in all branches. Some of the mane 
Murdella them, shrank from the misery and ee Mor 
that would be the result. “‘Some of us thought,” says - Tt Scht 
Retin Prsades nion’s Commission, 1867, tenth report, page 74), °° that we © 
devise some better means of settling the thing. 1 had heard of the: 























rud@’hommesin France; and with one or two others I built up a scheme in my 
imagination of what I thought might be done to get a good understanding with ' 
ourmen, and regulate wages.” ; : 

Ata meeting of the manufacturers, a committee of three was appointed to in- 
vitethe workmen to a conference, which they accepted. ‘‘ We three,” to quote | 
Mr. Mundella again, *‘ met perhaps adozen leadersof the trades union; and we | 
consulted with these men, told them that the present plan was a bad one, that 
it seemed to us that they took every advantage of us when we had a demand, 
and we took every advantage of them when trade was bad,and it was a sys- | 
tem mutually predatory. And there is no doubt that it was so: we pressed 
down the price as low as we could, and they pressed up the price as high as they 
could. This often caused a strike in pressing it down, and a strike in getting it 
up; and these strikes were most ruinous and injurious to all parties, because, 
when we might have been supplying our customers, our machinery was idle, and 
we suggested whether we could not try some better scheme. Well, the men 
were very suspicious at first; indeed, it is impossible to describe to you how 
suspiciously we looked at each other. . ; 

Some of the manufacturers alsodeprecated our proceedings, and said that we 
wered ingthem and humiliating them,andso on. However, we had some 
ideas of our own,and we went on with them; and we sketched out what we 
called a board of arbitration and conciliation.”’ \ | 

The result of this action was the formation of “‘ The Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation in the Glove and Hosiery Trade,” the first permanent board es- 
tablished. The rules adopted were very simple, and have worked so well in 
most particulars that they have hardly been amended since the day they were 
made, The object of the board is declared to be to arbitrate on any question of 
wages that may be referred to it, and to endeavor, by conciliatory means, to put 
an end to any disputes that may arise. The board consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers, half operatives and half manufacturers, elected for one year, each class 
electing its own representatives. The delegates have full powers, and the de- 
cisions of the board are considered binding upon all. There is provision for a 
committee of inquiry, to whom all differences must be referred before the board 
will act upon them. Thiscommittee has no power to make an award, acting 
only as conciliators. A month’s notice is to sere to the secretaries before 
any change in the rate of wages will be considered. Regular meetings are heid 
quarterly. The chairman, in the original constitution of the board, had a vote, 
and a casting vote as well in case of atie. This was one of the weak points in 
the organization, and, as the chairman was an employer, trouble resulted. Mr. 
Mundella, who was the first chairman of the board, speaking of this,says: “I 
have acasting vote, and twice that casting vote has got us into trouble. And for 
the last four years it has been resolved that we would not vote atall. Even 
when a workingman wasconvinced, or a master convinced, he did not like act- 
ing against his own order, and in some instances we had secessions in conse- 
quence of that ; so wesaid, ‘ Do not let us vote again, let us try if we can agree,’ 
and we did agree.”’ 





In the Wolverhampton system this error was avoided. An independent um 

ire or referee was elected by the board, whose decision was final and binding 
e caseof an equal vote by the board. The Nottingham board hasalso changed 
its rule, and the chairman no longer gives a casting vote, a referee appointed 
for the occasion being called in, in case of a failure to agree. I can not but re- 
gard the Wolverhampton system of a referee elected previous toa “ dead-lock” 
as much the better plan. This is the course adopted in the lace trade of Not- 


The ings under these rules are very simple. When any difference 
arises between employers and employed, the secretaries endeavor to arrange it. 
In the event of their failure, it is brought before the committee of inquiry, who 
try to settle it; and, it being unable, it is then brought before the board. One 
of the invariable conditions of any arbitration is that work shall be continued 
pending the trial of the case; that is, that there shall be neither strike or lock- 
out. The proceedings before the board are very informal. The members sit 
around a table, workingmen and employers interspersed. The diseussion is 
without ceremony, and the difference is settled by endeavoring to arrive at the 
best arrangement possible under the circumstances. 

The most serious questions before this board are those of wages, 
which, considering the nature of the trade, are very difficult of adjustment. On 
this point, and of the suceess that has attended its efforts to adjust wages, Mr. 
Mundella said in a speech at Bradford: “The articles manufactured in the 

trade are exceedingly numerous and varied in character. All work is 
paid for by the piece, at the rate of somuch perdozen. From time immemorial 
these rates have been fixed by printed statements, and the battles formerly 
fought were as to whether masters or workmen should make these statements. 
Since the foundation of the board, all variations in prices, up or down, have been 
referred to it, and no statement is considered legitimate without the signatures 
“Ti ees ly that th original! posed b 
very rarely ie price y pro y either masters or 
workmen is the price ultimately agreed to. Some alterations or concessions 
are ly made on both sides, and the price, once fixed, is considered mu- 
tually binding. Intimesof a, when foreign competition has interfered 
with any branch, a fair reduction has been generally submitted to; and in times 
prosperit advances could fairly be given, they have been invariably 
conceded ; but in order that the trade may not be taken by surprise, that man- 
ufacturers may finish their contracts in times of advance, and that no hasty 
decisions may be made against either party, we have a resolution on our 
minute-book, that a month's notice shall be given before any change of prices 
can be discussed, Owing tothe variable character of the trade, small differences 
ee are constantly arising. Some extra work may be required in an 
article for which the workman may think a shilling would be proper compensa- 
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the manufacturer may think sixpence is sufficient. 
“If the workmen of any branch conceive that they have grievances to com- 
to the ordinary representatives of that branch, a delegation 
may attend the board, and lay the case fully before it. The first business at our 
semeeaaey te receive delegations. They retire after having made 
board proceeds todeliberate. We have never met with- 
ee half a dozen questions, some important and some trivial, 
which, if to remain open, would produce irritation.” 
benefits this board has conferred on the hosiery and glove trades are in- 
calculable, A most friendly fee! has taken the po of hostility, and conti- 
and mutual respect exist w formerly all was suspicion and hatred. 
was not the result of a day, nor was it accomplished without occasional 
to the old state of things. The strifes of a century and a half are not so 
soon ee: but troubles in the board have been so infrequent and unim- 
— Iam justified in saying that it isa ag ge oe and 
unknown; contact developed respect. e changed relations 
a and employed have been recognized: they have met about the 
same spaumales and out of this has grown a condition of affairs that will 
ms to return. 
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Telations.of the two classes, is due to the provision for regular meeti of the 
Tay teat thei the most valuable feature ofthese 
E ul cause ty, isa 
SS So ore 
common n rs concerning capital 

= labor, in which both save chegeal interest. This quarterly omneinn: 
to face, this in all questions that can come before 
these boards they are equals, and it is foolish to ignore this fact—and this dis- 
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cussing subjects of common interest as sensible men, seeking for the fac s, and 
inclined to moderation and concession, if need be, have had a marvelcus ef- 
fect in removiog this pride and obstinacy, and bringing about that respe.t and 
courtesy that must be at the basis of all friendly negotiations between capital 
and labor. These meetings have also given the men a knowledge of the condi- 





tions of trade and its necess *3s, which they could not get in any other way, 
and, from this knowledge, they have been led to moderation in demands or 
| willingness to concede reductions that otherwise the thave possessed, 


If the arbitration features w lly removed fro these boards, and they 
only retained this feature of quarterly meeting , nized representatives 
of trades unions and of manufacturers’ associations, their adoption generally 
in this country would be productive of incalculable benefit 








Labor Arbitration. 


SPEECH 
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WILLIAM HU. 


OF MARYLAND, 


HON. COLE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlementof controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés. 

Mr. COLE said: ‘ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate upon this simple yet valuable bill has 
taken a wide scope. Ican not say [ am surprised at this, for I am sure 
that no problem could be introduced here in the line of lifting some 
of the burden of labor that all these questions would not arise, espe- 
cially that ofits constitutionality. If it is a bill to charter or enlarge 
the power of a national bank, a power distinctly denied to Congress by 
the Federal convention that framed the Constitution, it would be granted 
without a word; if it was to enrich some already wealthy corporation, 
even at the expense of the public lands, the property of the people, or 
some larger monopoly by the conferring of some vast privilege, less 
would be said about it than about this bill, introduced for the purpose 
of pouring oil upon the disturbed labor elements in the great West. 

We have been told again and again that the question is five hundred 
years old; that there will always be the privileged and the suffering 
classes of the community, and that legislation is no cure for the evils 
under which the laboring man toils for his living and his bread. To 
be thus informed does him no good. He is quite aware that there is 
but little in political economy new since the days of Adam Smith. 
He knows his burdens remain; he knows that, toil as he may, labor as 
he can, in the cold of winter or the heat of summer, he can no longer 
provide proper food and nourishment for his family. In his despair he 
organizes, and humbly and manfully he endeavors by every honest meas- 
ure to improve his condition. Those belonging to the labor organiza- 
tions thrive comparatively well, while the condition of those not thus 
protected grows worse and worse; all are bad enough. The condition 
of the working classes is as sad as itecan be. Shall it remain so? In 
the name of a common humanity and by the sacred duty we owe the 
people of this free land, I appeal, Mr. Chairman, to this great parlia- 
ment—shall it remain so? 

Legislation has been mainly the cause of the depression existing 
throughout this country. For twenty-five years the principal legisla- 
tion of Congress has been in favor of banks, railroads, and other cor- 
porations, all of which, as they have grown wealthy under the bounty 
of Congress, have become harder and harder in their dealing with their 
employés, until it really seems as if they were in a united conspiracy 
to reduce the wages of the workingman down to the very lowest cent 
compatible with his finding corn-meal and water enough to keep his 
body and soul together. Besides, all articles in his daily use have been 
highly taxed; and Congress one session, considering this question, after 
months of discussion, reduced—what ?—it is astounding but a fact—re- 
duced the tax on national banks to the amount of $60,000 per annum, 
and the ill-paid workman has gone on to this day bearing the unequal 
proportion of the Government's expenditures on his overburdened 
shoulders. Your legislation, besides, has driven from the seas the flag 
of our Republic, and as a consequence American seamen have disap- 
peared with that flag. Other acts of Congress have added to the pub- 
lic distress until now—worstcalamity that can befall a nation—the land 
is thronged with laborers crying for work which they can not get, and 
their families suffer for food and.raiment. God help them all! 

If many of the evils come from your legislation, is it not worth the 
effort for you to try and correct some of the great wrongs done in the 
past twenty-five years by the National Parliament in the interest of 
capital? Let us for once listen to the cry of labor; let us listen to the 
wail of the distressed. Would it not be a task worthy of us if we 
could brighten up our unhappy homes, restore life and light, plenty, 
happiness, and joy to the home of some industrious, worthy man now 
a prey to want and penury? Is it not a task worthy of your consid- 
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eration to endeavor to put an end to strikes, which fall so heavily on 
the innocent and the helpless and are the cause of so much of sorrow, 
violence, and bloodshed? One gifted gentleman hastold you, you have 
your remedy in the governor, the militia, and then in the Army ofthe 
United States. This is his remedy for strikes. Howdeplorable! It 
is bad enough to unleash the hounds of war upon a common enemy, 
and war, refine itas you may, at the bestis butcruelty. But, oh horror, 
to unloose these evils upon our own countrymen; to shoot them down 
as if they were wild beasts; to slay them—the men whose labor and 
industry have helped build up the wealth of your great country; the 
heads of families with wife and children depending upon them, what a 
fearful recourse, what a terrible remedy. I can not contemplate it, 
though it be constitutional, with anything except the utmost abhor- 
rence. Letus avoid this. I find in the bill before us an act that will 
prevent the occurrence of such scenes, and therefore I support it eagerly 
and warm] y—not alone in the interest of labor but in the name of hu- 
manity. 

lal be just to all, to capital as well as to labor; but let us first be 
humane. I would not interfere with the rights of capital in the slight- 
est degree. I understand its importance in the world’s economy, and 
I feel as much as any one the sacredness of property. Of the same 
opinion do I find the American workingman. Education is too well 
diffused here for any of the most dangerous forms of communistic errors 
being rife among our people. They are safe, reliable, and conservative. 
They know that the laws must be preserved, and that violence is no 
argument and is always to be lamented. All they ask for is a fair 
day’s pay for a fairday’s work. If capital has her rights, has not labor 
also this right? And is it not a blot on the boasted civilization of the 
nineteenth century that here and in Baltimore it has recently transpired 
that capital drove labor in harness seventeen hours every day? Is this 
just? Is it right? Does not every humane sentiment revolt against 
it? Is this a rightof capital that any one is bound to respect? Is this 
not a case for legislation? Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy in 
answering yes for penal legislation. 

While owing to your legislation the rich men have been growing 
richer the poor man has been growing poorer, and occasionally when his 
hard work will not buy sufficient bread, he asks for more; he is re- 
fused; hestrikes, but even then the contest is unequal. Unable tosave 
a penny, behindhand in rent and doctor’s bills, every day brings more 
trouble to his poverty-laden home. One by one household goods and 
clothing disappear and the cupboard looks bare, and the wife in vain 
with her family brood seeks warmth at the hearth, the warmth from 
which has long departed. He holds out manfully; it is his only 
choice. He looks confidently to Heaven in his dire need for help, but 
it does notcome; he struggles until despair seizes his brain or misery his 
heart, until at last his course is concluded perhaps at the cost of his own 
and the life of some one dearer than his own, and this in this land of 
liberty and of plenty, of corporations and millionaires, the home of 
Washington, the land of Vanderbilt and Gould, if I may be pardoned 
for using such names in juxtaposition in order to illustrate how far we 
have fallen from the days when the mechanic received good pay and 
his home was a happy and a prosperous one. 

Still the time comes when the patient man will strike. What then? 
I have alluded to the one hideous remedy suggested during this debate— 
the bayonet and the ball. This must be repugnant to you all, and to” 
none more so than the genial, ge»erous nature that mentioned it. I 
have called your attention to one side of the evils of strikes, saying noth- 
ing of the interruption to travel or business, and the immense loss to 
capital regarding them, or the lesser evils to the sufferings entailed upon 
the striker and his family. Let us try another remedy for this—the bill 
now under discussion—which provides for a system of arbitration. It 
is contended that the bill is of nopower. Every orator against it made 
use of the expression, ‘‘ the laborer asked you for bread and in this bill 
you give him a stone.’’ Whether this be so or not it is worthy of the 
trial. Iam inclined to believe in arbitration. That grand and majestic 
organization whose peaceful banners can be seen gleaming on every 
hilltop in the country, upon the folds of which are‘inscribed the words 
‘‘equal and exact justice to all men;’’ the Knights of Labor, who 
may be considered good judges on the question, have declared in favor 
of this principle; and its grand master, Powderly, has only this week 
proven himself a grand master indeed. I learn that in foreign coun- 
tries, where arbitration has the force of legislative enactment, it is a 
great success in putting a stop to strikes. Even in bloody England, 
that England whose unjust government of Ireland has at last excited 
the combined execration and denunciation of the world, it is said, a 
law like this has been most effective. Some of the best writers on 
labor troubles advocate arbitration, and I earnestly hope that this 
Congress will pass this bill and throw the weight of its influence in 
the scales, so that they may again be evenly balanced between capital 
and labor hereafter, and so that each party to a dispute may not have 
to look fora remedy in a strike or lockout, two evils which I hope 
under the influence of this bill will disappear forever. Should this 
act not be found suflicient, a subsequent Congress can amend it so as to 
make it effective until at last we shall have a complete and perfect law 
upon the statute-books. Then there will be 20 need of your soldiers, 


—_— 


every one of whom should at this instant be on the frontier, gua 
the home of the settler from invasion and his family from the kni 
torch of the savage. 

As to the constitutionality of this law I would say, that if this ya 

: . “er . as 
a question of chartering a bank or giving a few million of acres of +}, 
public domain to some bloated corporation not a word as to its legality 
would be raised. I have seen this House, with disgust, already pass 
two such bills. It has been alwaysso from the first day of the Gov, “a, 
ment until now. The Federal convention forbade Congress charteriy, 
national banks; but by the doctrine of implication the limits of the 
Constitution were so fixed that banks and corporations were organize, 
in great numbers, whose influence, as at present, commanded levis) - 
tion until every liberty was trampled on and there was a reign of terror 
in this country. In vain did the Democratic party protest against this 
state of affairs. The contest continued throughout three administra- 
tions before victory perched upon the banners of the people. It was 
during this terrible struggle that Benjamin Franklin, hearing the war 
spoken of asthe war of independence, answered, No! the war of the rev- 
olution! Think of these huge corporations; the war of independence 
is yet to begin. 

William Pitt, the worst enemy of America, exclaimed: See these 
huge corporations in America, their boasted liberties will soon be at an 
end. Lafayette, after his visit to this land, when he was received with 
gratitude by an entire people, remarked that he saw with great reyret 
the growth of powerful corporations in America, which threatened the 
perpetuity if not the existence of the United States. Would they not 
repeat their language now? What would they think if they coulq 
view this scene and find a bill like this fought by the representatives 
of a free people through every step of its progress on the ground of its 
constitutionality, &. Sir, if there is such a limit to the Coustitution 
that it can be stretched one way to protect and encourage capital, but 
has noelasticity whatever whenever therights of the peopie are involved, 
it is time for us to know it so that by an amendment it can be cor- 
rected and made to conform with what our brave fathers designed and 
what in this age justice and humanity demand. 

This law, sir, is not unconstitutional. Understand me, I am a Dem- 
ocrat of the strictest sect of the constructionists, and I can not find any- 
thing opposed in letterorinspirittothataugustinstrument. It provides 
for voluntary arbitration, so that no law is possibly involved. If it 
was compulsory there might be some legal questions worth noticing 
arising. Those urged thus far against the bill seem to me to be mere 
pretext, nothing more, however honestly or eloquently they have been 
urged. As the bill contains the principle of arbitration, which I re- 
gard to be good and worthy of every trial, I shall vote for the measure 
before us in the hope that it may, if imperfect, lead to better and higher 
legislation. Some step should be taken in thisdirection. The national 
footsteps have too long followed in the train of capital; let them be 
trained into the paths the people tread, for is not this a government of 
the people ? 

I know how poor and feeble are my words and as I approach thecon- 
clusion I find myself longing that my lips may be touched by inspired 
fire in order that I might speak of things as they are to-day in this un- 
happy Republic. God has blessed us with all His bounties. We have 
bright skies, fertile fields and valleys, great rivers rolling onward to 
the sea bearing the commerce of a mighty nation on their breasts— 
everything indeed tomake us prosperous and happy. Your legislation 
has scattered these bounties ungratefally, and from one end of the coun- 
try to the other arises the cry of distress, the cry for work, for shelter 
for wife and child, for home and kin, and utter desolation marks the 
spot where only ashort while ago stood a happy dwelling-place. «bor 
has been driven to the wall. : 

Was it not a great Republican orator who said that the workingmen 
should live like his brother in Europe on corn-meal? Was it not an 
other who exclaimed that the American workingmen indulged in lux- 
uries that his European brother never dreamed of, and he should be eda- 
cated down to the necessaries of life? Still he has been reduced past 
all this; he has work, but poorly paid, or he is without work or food. 
In the first case when he has work he finds his pay utterly insuflicient 
for his work, and his life, though industrious, is one long scene 01 suber 
ing and distress. He does not rush in his distress to the tore) of i 
steel, but he turns his hopeful face to you. He stretches out lis hand 
to you. The that has been restored to power here he recognizes 
as the lifelong friend and ally of labor, and confidently he appe!s to you 
to turn your stream of legislation his way for awhile, stop the work ol 
aggrandizing corporations, and yield the hard-paid child of laborsomet™™ 
lief. He is true and grateful. If you were in trouble to-morrow w™ 
arms would carry the star-spangled banner of our country to vic\o'y = 
cept those of your laboring men? He is your support in peace “" 
your protection and defense in war. He is at once the pride and ort a 
ment of the nation. He is worthy of _— attention, aod. I o ow 
hope you will recognize these facts not by any unjust exaction ass 
copii. nor unfair concessions to labor, but that the laws that youcts” 
in this free land of America shall evidence equal and exact justice 1) 
men. That is all the laboring man desires, ‘This is the only reu"® 
he makes of this or any other Congress, 
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Col. Henry J. Hunt. 
SPEECH 
TION. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 26, 1886. 


The House being in committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 37) to change the rank of an officer 
on the retired-list of the Army— 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The committee of which I have the honor to be a 
member fully agrees and concurs with all the gentlemen say who oppose 
this bill with regard to legislation of this character. Not only does 
this committee agree, but it has taken the lead of all the Military Com- 
mittees of the last twenty years to carry out practically these views. 
The records of this House show that ninety bills which have for their 
object the restoration of officers or which seek to restore soldiers to a 

ition in which they may draw money from the Government have 

reported adversely by the Military Committee of the present Con- 
gress, andof the sweeping avalanche of bills which provide for the res- 
toration of officers to the Army, and which have been referred to this 
committee, but two have been favorably considered. 

A reference to the records of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of Representatives during a period of ten years reveals the 
fact that at single sessions of each Congress from forty to ninety bills 
seeking to restore officers to the Army have been favorably reported. 

The Military Committee of the last Congress made a favorable report 
on a single bill which, it is estimated, placed fifty thousand soldiers or 
officers in a position that enabled them to draw money from the Gov- 
ernment, which they could not have drawn had not this bill been favor- 
ably reported and become alaw. Already, under the provisions of that 
bill, nearly five thousand cases have been acted on by the War Depart- 
ment. 

I make these statements to emphasize the contrast between the pres- 
ent committee and its predecessors in their ideas of economy, and to 
call attention to the aversion which the committee entertains to this 
class of legislation. 

When the committee came to consider this bill it had before it the 
printed reports of other Congresses showing favorable action upon from 
forty to ninety cases in each Congress, and probably a hundred such 
cases were then pending, all being urged with the usual pertinacity. 
Each case was carefully examined, and, as I have already stated, but 
two of them were favorably considered. 

The committee found that the case of General Hunt possessed special 
and peculiar merits which distinguished it from any similar bill ever 
brought before Congress. 

The committee found that a bill identical in all respects with this 
had passed the Forty-eighth Congress on the 23d of May, 1884, by a 
vote of 127 for the bill and 58 votes against it. They also found that 
the same bill passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 

The committee had before it a letter signwl by ten general officers, 
which I will read: 


WasninctTon, D.C., January 11, 1884, 

The undersigned desire to express their gratification that a bill has been in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives placing Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. 
Hunt on the retired-list with the rank of major-general. General Hunt was 
distinguished in the Mexican war; and in the late war his reputation as a gal- 
lant, efficient, and thorough soldier rose with his services, which were distin- 
guished in the highest degree in almost every battle fought east of the Alle- 
fon uy Forty-four years of such service richly and justly deserve recogni- 

on 

The undersigned heartily concur in this proposed action by Congress, and 
strongly recommend that this bill become a law. y ‘ 

Ss. V. BENET, 


Brigadier-General, Chief of Ordnance. 
D. B. SACKET, 
Brigadier and Inspector General, U. 8. A. 
WM. B. ROCHESTER, 
Paymaster-General, U. 8. A. 
R. MACFEELY, 
Commissary-General of Subsistence, U. S. A. 
8. B. HOLABIRD, 
Quartermaster-General, U. 8. A. 
R. MURRAY, 
Surgeon-General, U. 8. A, 
H. G. WRIGHT, 
Chief of Engineers, Brigadier and Brevet Major-General. 
W. B. HAZEN, 
Chief Signal Officer. 


R. C. DRUM, 
|  Adjutant-General, 
had before it a statement of General Hunt’s mil- 
= service, which I will read: 
was graduated at the United States Military Acad nd inted 
toi leutenant Second Artillery July 1, 1839; moted first Sentenees 3 une 18, 
; Captain, September 28, 1852; major Fifth Artillery, May 14, 1861; lieuten- 
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ant-colonel Third Artillery, August 1, 1863; colonel Fifem Artillery, April 4, 1869 : 
colonel and additional aid-de-camp, September 28, 1861; and brigadier-general 
of volunteers, September 15, 1862, ** for meritorious services.” 

He received the brevets of captain United States Army August 20, 1847, “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco; ” 
major United States Army, September 13, 1847,“ for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Chapultepec;’’ colonel United States Army, July 3, 1863, 
“for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Gettysburg, Pa.;”’ briga- 
dier-general United States Ariny, March 13, 1865, “‘ for gallant and meritorious 
services during the siege of Petersburg, Va,, and in the campaign terminating 
with the surrender of the insurgent army under General R. E. Lee;”” major-gen- 
eral United States Army, March 13, 1865, “for gallant and meritorious services 
in the field duringthe war;” and major-general of volunteers, July 6, 1864,“ for 
gallantand distinguished conduct in the battle of Gettysburg, and for faithful 
and highly meritorious services in the campaign from the Rapidan to Peters- 
burg, Va.” He served with his company at Detroit Mich., from August 30, 1839, 
to October 15, 1839; at Buffalo, N. Y., to September 21, 1840; at Madison Barracks, 
N. Y., to August 13, 1841; at Fort Adams, R. I., to August 29, 1813; at Fort Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., to October 3, 1844, and at Fort Columbus, N. Y., to August 15, 1845; 
conducting recruits to October 19, 1845; with company at Fort Adams, R. I., to 
June 1, 1846; with Light Battery en route to and in Texas, and in the war with 
Mexico (commanding battery from November 18, 1847, to June 24, 1849), to July 
14, 1848; en route to and at Fort Columbus, N. Y., to October 11,1848; and at Fort 
McHenry, Md., to July 1, 1849; on leave to December 15, 1849; with company at 
Fort Monroe, Va., to December 5, 1852, and at Fort Moultrie, S. C., to June 15, 
1853; commanding Light Battery at Fort Smith, Ark., to August 16, 1853, and at 
Fort Washita, Ark.,to November 24, 1853; on leave to March 30, 1854; command- 
ing battery at Fort Washita, Ask,, to November 14, 1856; member of board 
revising the system of light artillery tactics to September 30, 1857; commanding 
battery at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,to May 28, 1558; in the field on the expedi- 
tion to Salt Lake, Utah, for the relief of Col. A. Sidney Johnston, to August 3, 
1858, and at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,to August 31,1858; member of board re- 
vising the system of light artillery tactics to March 22, 1860; commanding bat- 
tery enroute to, and at, Fort Brown, Tex., to December 13, 1860; on leave to Jan- 
uary 2, 1861; commanding troops at Harper’s Ferry, Va.,to April 2, 1861; com- 
manding battery at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to April 6, 1861; en route to, and at, 
Fort Pickens, Fla., to June 27, 1861; en route to Washington, D. C., and in the field, 
Virginia, to July 26,1861; chief of artillery, defenses of Washington south of the 
Potomac, to September 16, 1861 ; commanding artillery reserve, Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Washington, D. C., to March 10, 1862, and in the field, Virginia (Peninsula 
campaign), to August 21,1862, being also employed as member of a board to fix 
number and caliber of guns at permanent fortifications and field batteries from 
November 26, 1861, to some time in March, 1862, and president of the board to 
report upon the various kinds of rifled cannon and ammunition therefor, and to 
examine projectiles to replace those in use in the Army of the Potomac from 
November 1, 1861, to some time in January, 1862; forwarding batteries from 
Acquia Creek to General Pope’s army in Virginia from August 22, 1862, to some 
time in September, 1862; chief of artillery, Army of the Potomac, from Septem- 
bor 5, 1862, to June 27, 1865 (assigned and on duty according to his brevet rank of 
major-general from December 29, 1864, to April 30, 1866); commanding artillery 
division, Department of Washington, te some time in August, 1865, and the dis- 
trict of the frontier at Fort Smith, Ark., from September 13, 1865, to March 24, 
1866, 

He was honorably mustered out as brigadier-general of volunteers April 30, 
1866. 

He was appointed president of the permanent artillery board, in reference to 
the interest and efficiency of the artillery arm, in session from April 2, 1866, to 
August 29, 1866; on permission to delay to January 18, 1867; member of board to 
determine the caliber and proportion of rifled guns for the armament of fortifi- 
cations to February 27, 1867; commanding Fort Independence, Masaachusetts, 
to April 29, 1867; Fort Sullivan, Maine, to February 5, 1869; Fort Jefferson, Flor- 
ida, to April 5, 1869; regiment and post of Fort Adams, Rhode Island, from May 
20, 1869, to July 28, 1870, being also in command of the Canadian frontier from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Caamplain, with headquarters at Malone, N. Y., during 
the Fenian disturbances April and May, 1870; commanding the district of North 
Carolina, July 28 to September 13, 1870, and Fort Adams, Rhode Island, to July 4, 
187i; member of board preparing a system of general regulations for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Army to May 23, 1872; commanding post of Fort 
Adams, Rhode Island, to March 2, 1873; on leave to April 23, 1873; commanding 
Fort Adams, Rhode Island, to August 24, 1874; on court-martial duty at Fort 
Sanders, Wyoming, to September 26, 1874; commanding Fort Adams, Rhode 
Island, to November 30, 1875, and at Charleston 8. C., to November 12, 1576; under 
orders of the Secretary of Warto February 21, 1877; commanding post of Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., to April 12, 1877; on leave to June 20, 1877; commanding post of 
Charleston, 8S. C., to April 21, 1879, and Atlanta, Ga., to September 19, 1879; on 
court-martial duty in Kansas to December 3, 1879; commanding post of Atlanta, 
Ga., to December 21, 1880; on duty in Washington, D. C.,to January 6, 1881, and 
commanding the Department of the South at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, 
according to his brevet rank of brigadier-general, to March 3, 1883, and as colo- 
nel to September 14, 1883, when he was retired from active service by operation 
of law under the provisions of section 1 of the act of Congress approved June 
30, 1882, 

In the war with Mexico he was attached to Duncan’s battery, and was engaged 
in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del 
Rey, storming of Chapultepec, assault on the Garita San Cosmé, and capture of 
the city of Mexico. In this campaign he was twice wounded. He commanded 
his battery at the battle of Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 1861; commanded the 
artillery reserve in the Peninsula campaign of 1362. At the siege of Yorktown, 
the battles of Gaines’s Mill, Garnett’s farm, White Oak Swamp, Glendale, Turkey 
Bend, and Malvern Hill. As chief of artillery he commanded the artillery of 
the Army of the Potomac in the subsequent campaigns of that army, being en- 
gaged in the battles of South Mountain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, in 1862; 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Rappahannock Station, in 1863; Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania Court House, North Anna, Totopotomoy, Cold Harbor, assaults of 
Petersburg, June 15-18, 1864; siege of that place and its capture, and was present 
at the capitulation of the Army of Northern Virginia, at Appomattox, April 9, 
1865. Ali the siege operations at Petersburg were placed under his genera! direc- 
tion by the following orders: 


It is a fact worthy of the attention of the House that General Hunt 
is still performing duty, and this record shows him to be three years 
older than the oldest officer now on duty. Itis obvious, therefore, that 
if this bill should pass the few extra dollars which it awards him would 
not be paid him for a very long period. 

As General McClellan has recently died I will ask the Clerk to read 
a letter which he wrote to Colonel Lyman, a member of the last Con- 
gress, aiter the passage of the bill in 1884. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

82 WASHINGTON Squarr, New York, May 27, 1884. 


My Dear CoLoneL Lyman: I have just read the debate upon the bill to place 


Col. H. J. Hunt on the retired-list as a major-general, I assigned Colonel (then 
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increase the pension of a soldier who has served his country for ¢> 
years, and whose military fame is part of our history, may be s 


Major) Hunt to the command of the artillery reserve of the Army of the Potomac 
soon after ite organization. He held that command until the arrival of the 
army on the James River, at the close of “the Seven Days,” when, upon Gen- ; ; t 
eral Barry being relieved from duty, I appointed Hunt to the position of chief their zeal for economy, but I submit they appear to be slight], 


of artillery. Hunt was more than once applied for by other generals to be - sistent. 
signed to them as commander of a brigade of infantry, but my appreciation o - . £43 ee 
the value of his services in the artillery was such that I steadfastly resisted all As another proof of the disposition of the Military Comm 


such applications, 

His experience with field artillery in Mexico, his intimate knowledge of the 
theory and practice of artillery, his successful labors in improving the tactics of 
that arm, his remarkable administrative ability, his extraordinary power of 
handling masses of artillery in battle; in brief, his peculiar and entire fitness for 
the position of chief of artillery of a large army in the field rendered it my duty 
to call upon him to sacrifice his chances of promotion and his individual inter- 
ests for the good of the country and the efficiency of the army under my com- 
mand. Most cheerfully and without a murmur Hunt acceded tomy demand. 

I did my best, but in vain, to obtain for him rank and promotion in his own 
arm, and never permitted myself to doubt that in the mabe would receive the 
just reward of his services and sacrifices. In the armies of the great military 
powers his command would have been regarded as the equivalent of an army 
corps, and he would have received the corresponding rank andreward. If Hunt 
had been permitted to take command of a brigade of infantry he would long 
before the close of the war have been in command of an army corps at least. . 

In view of the fact that he sacrified his chance of promotion to his sense of down to the present time. 
duty to his own arm of - oe and in | to the : nt =P * - I believe that no other gentleman desires to discuss t! ie 
least one of the commanders of the Army o e Potomac, ink the bill in J : ati . : per 4; 
question should be regarded as a simple act of justice and not as a special favor therefore move that the committee rise and re port it to =“ i 
to him. I admit such bills should be closely scrutinized and passed only in ex- Mr. REED, of Maine. Will the gentleman from |: 1a ] 
paneiinaty cases; but this is an epennnany = goqteass > fact I | me to interrupt him? 

now of none other just like it, and the more carefully it is examined the more , . 3 4 
clear will it be that it isa proper case for extraordinary action on the part of Mr. WHEELER. ‘ T will 5 ield to the gentleman. 

Congress. Mr. REED, of Maine. The object of this bill is to p: te General 

Lat ene ang ane Sinpasise, The pa of one of ne manne kegpate, Hunt for meritorious service, isit? Now what right has ; 
nor wes it a definite position or rank in that arm, it was simply a FP tice | tive department of the Government to promote a man? 
tail ignment, carrying with it vastly increased responsibilities and duties Se aaa : a. 

ay a m o Mr. WHEELER. This bill is to authorize the President 
of the distinguished colonels who during the war served as: 


without any corresponding pay or privileges. 
With the earnest hope that this measure of justice may be meted out to one 
promote him to a certain rank in the Army without m 
man’s name in it. 


who served his country so long, so gallantly. oud so ably, and that this debt of 
gratitude so long due may be paid 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Then you abandon the Fitz-Joln | 

do you? 


I am, sincerely, your friend, 

Mr. WHEELER. This bill was not introduced by me, and I kn 
nothing about it until I was ordered by the committee to s 
report to the House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Whodiddraw the bill? I want to! 
it was. 

Mr. WHEELER. I never inquired of anybody as to who drew the 
bill. Isimply did my duty in compliance with the ord the cor 
mittee to present the report to the House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Do you know? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I amsorry. 

Mr.STEELE. Mr. Forney. of Alabama, drew it. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman from A!»how9 yield to me 
for a few moments? 

Mr. WHEELER. How much time? 
Mr. CUTCHEON. ‘Ten or fifteen minutes. 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gentleman from 1 


House to carry ont the economical views of those who oppos: 
now under consideration, I would respectfully call their atten: 
bill reported by this committee, and now on the Calendar, \ 
appropriations for thesupportofthe Army. Thecommitt. 
and examined every item of expenditure with unusual « 
itures which could be avoided were omitted, but the com mitt 
that ample provision was made for everything nec: 

the unimpaired efficiency of the service. 

The Military Academy bill is alsoon the Calendar, reported } 
committee, which provides for all the needful expend 
cellent institution. And each of these bills is less 
character reported to this House by any Military C 


GEO, B, McCLELLAN, 
Col. TumoporE LYMAN, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Price] I wish to say that noone would go farther than 
myself in advocating any character of legislation which would be a 
benefit to the laboring classes of our country. No one has shown a 
disposition to go farther in that line of legislation in this House than 
myself. But the gentleman seems to intimate that it might be better 
if all our Army, both officers and men, should be brought down to the 
same basis of absolute equality, and that all should be awarded the 
same compensation. That seems to be the argumentof the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. He says he wants no distinctions. He wants no 
special honors bestowed upon those men, who, by their education and 
skill and gallantry, achieved high rank and great eminence. 

While I would gladly concur with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Price] in his advocacy of equality among men, so far as that 
equality can be attained by elevating the soldier in the Army or the 
citizen in civil life, I must dissent from any theory of equality which 
is to be attained only by degrading some men so as to bring all down 
to the same level. I shall always assist my friend from Wisconsin in 
any effort to level up, but I shall always oppose with all the vigor I 
can command any eflort to level down. 

Twenty years ago laws were enacted to reorganize the Army, by which 
meritorious officers were given increased rank and emoluments, but 
as is always the case in general legislation it did not extend so far 
as to embrace all who had a just claim to its benefits. And for the 
last ten years efforts have been made by private bills to regulate and 
even up inequalities and injustices caused by general legislation. 

Of all the numerous bills brought before the Committee on Military 
Affairs for the purpose of increasing the rank of meritorious officers dur- 
ing the war, this is the only one which has received the approbation of 
that committee. The evidence before the committee showed that Gen- 
eral Hunt would have had the rank which this bill gives him had he 
not for commendable reasons declined promotion, because his command- 
ing general insisted that he was more valuable and necessary in the po- 
sition which he would have had to resign than he would be in other 
positions which would have given himhigherrank. Forthisand other 
reasons the Committee on Military Affairs and many of the est of- 
ficers of the Army who have filed with it their recommendations, be- 
lieved that this bill had merit which no other bill of similar character 
that has come before Congress has devel: 

The gentlemen who profess to base their opposition to this bill upon 
the ground that it would cost the Government a few hundred dollars, 
voted, with practical unanimity, a few days since to increase the pen- 
sions of widows so as to give them at least $6,000,000 a year more than 
they would have received under the old law. This bill wasso framed 
that, under its provisions, a woman who was not born until five years 
after the war closed might receive from the Government $12 a month, 
whilea gallant Union soldier, who fought in every battle from Fort Sum- ae 
ter to Appomattox, and who may have been repeatedly wounded, would | of the industrial and producing classes of this country Is an) t)iee 
be receiving only $8 per month. ‘The gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, who | satisfactory. Whatever may be the cause of this condition, of " 
displayed so much ability and activity on that oceasion in lecturing those | ever may be the remedy for it, there can be no doubt of the fact - 
of us who opposed this large increase of the pensions of one hundred | that condition exists. The magnitude of the pre‘ 
thousand persons who never fought, and now oppose this bill to slightly | revolt in the Southwest, its disastrous effect upon business, 1s 0" 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 


On the bill (IH. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies 
differences between common rs engaged in interstate and Territor 
transportation of property or passengers, and their employ: = 
Mr. STONE, of Missouri, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the few moments I control [ have not Unmet 
criticise the bill under consideration, though I regard it as ratuct * | 
culiar and original piece of legislation. If it is not on § to 
stitutional objection, perhaps the only harm it can do is to 5" ‘ 
Government to some additional expense, and I indulge the }ope, 
becomes a law, it may result in some good, though in what way) 0" 
fess myself at this time unable to determine. If I vote for tae" 
shall do so because it is a well-meaning effort, however !utule—'°" 
however feeble, in the direction I wish to go. j 
I have been taught, and I believe, that all good government cc" 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, and that tuo" I" 
ers should be so administered as to promote, as far as poss!''e, 18°" 
fare, the ty, and happiness of the whole people. The cons\™ 
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to the public peace, the widespread demoralization and disorder it is 


sive, constantly occurring in all sections of the country. To-day the 
“‘strikers’’ are the employés of a railroad corporation, yesterday they 
were the employés of a mining corporation; to-morrow they may be 
the employés of a manufacturing corporation. But however or wher- 
ever employed the fact remains that the relations existing between the 
great business corporations and their employés, who comprise a very 
large per cent. of the wage-workers of the country, are such as to be 
most heartily deplored, and to be the cause of grave concern to every 
man who has the welfare of his countrymen near to his heart. We can 
not, if we were so disposed, close our eyes to the portentous fact that 
there is positive, aggressive, and organized warfare between employers 
and employés, between labor and capital—the power of numbers upon 
one side and the power of wealth upon the other. 

The workingmen are not prosperous; they are not contented; they 
are dissatisfied. Asa rule, they are a thrifty, industrious, and frugal 
people, but they find the struggle they are engaged in to be a hard one 
for simple existence. They go on in this way toiling from day to day, 
while they see their employers amassing great fortunes out of the fruits 
of their industry. The profits of the joint enterprise of labor upon the 
one hand and capital upon the other are so divided as to give the la- 
borer a scant existence and the capitalist a magnificent fortune with all 
its attendant advantages. This inequality and injustice very naturally 
provoke an inevitable and dangerous conflict between these two great 
factors in our commerce and civilization. 

Capital is organized. Every corporation is organized capital. The 
Missouri Pacific, the Texas Pacific, and all the great railway systems 
are vast organizations of capital—compact, aggressive, exacting, arro- 
gant, selfish organizations, easily managed and easily combined when- 
ever and wherever combination will promote a common interest. On 
the other hand, the industrial and producing classes, inspired by the 
primal law of self-preservation, have made repeated efforts to combine 
and organize—efforts which have hitherto proved abortive. But now, 
at last, it seems that the wage-workers of the land have attained some 
measure of success in perfecting a tolerably well-equipped and fairly 
effective organization, known as the Knights of Labor. This organiza- 
tion, though it gives great hope and promise of success, is still a crude 
experiment. The very magnitude of the movement, the extent and 
scope of its purpose, makes it cumbersome and difficult of intelligent 
and systematic management and control. But it is going on strength- 
ening its organization, eliminating its defects, and perfecting its disci- 
pline; and if it proves to be wise, conservative, patriotic, and just, 
avoiding excesses and abuses, it will become a power for the accom- 
plishment of great good to the people of this country. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that every movement made by the producing and laboring 
classes of this country by which they seek, through legitimate and 
proper means, to protect and advance their interests has my hearty sym- 
pathy, and will receive my unqualified support. I have not time to 
say more than that, and that, perhaps, is enough to say. 

I want to go a little farther. The very fact that this country is one 
great military camp of opposing forces—of organized capital and organ- 
ized fabor; the very fact of these oft-repeated tumultuous uprisings of 
the people in warlike protest against corporate greed and rapacity; the 
very fact that these corporations and their stockholders have grown 
enormously rich and the working people wretchedly poor, show that 
there is something radically wrong in our economic systems. Legisla- 
tion can not be made a panacea for all the evils that afflict us. ~ But if 
the powers of government can be so administered as to remove in whole 
or in part the cause or causes producing these unhappy industrial condi- 
tions, and thereby promote the prosperity and advance the interests of 
. the great masses of the people—those who sow and reap and delve and 
dig and toil vith brawny hands, in whatever sphere—it is the solemn 
duty of the Government to direct all its policies and exercise all its 
powers to the achievement of that end. It is not the hour for inflam- 

y my orincendiary assertion. It is an occasion demanding de- 
— serious thought, calm judgment, and self-s=crificing states- 
manship. 

Proudhon’s communistic aphorism that ‘‘ property is theft’? should 
find no countenance in this country, and above all no advocate in this 
House. M should find no crown in this country, and the des- 
picable who rides as its courier should find his sycophant 
lips locked with the key of silence for want of an opportunity to fawn 
and flatter. But we should spare no effort to get at the cause of these 
an and unhealthy conditions, and, as iar as possible, apply a 

y. 

I listened with great pleasure to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas me REAGAN] on yesterday. I have great respect for him and 
for his judgment, for though he is a littie old-fashioned in his notions, 

he is generally very close to the line of right. I believe with him that 
the for these evils does not lie with such measures as the one 
now under consideration, however fruitful it may be of temporary good 
results. We must go back to the cause, and apply a more radical and 
permanentremedy. I believe with him there will be no cure—the evil 
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| and the disease will remain—until there is a thorough and radical 
producing, compel a universal public attention to this event. But this 
outbreak, though on a larger scale than usual, is not exceptional or | 
novel. It is but iypical of similar disturbances, more or leas exten- | 


change in our whole financial, commercial, and economic systems, so far 
as Congress and the Executive can effect snch changes. But I goastep 
further than he did, or than the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER]. 
| The restoration to the people of their plundered public domain, the 
| reform of the tariff, the reduction of taxation consequent upon such re- 
| form, and an economic administration of the Government, the emanci- 
| pation of our financial ‘affairs from the bondage of syndicates and the 
control of metropolitan banks, are all important and essential. These 


are reforms that must be exacted and enforced by the people of this 
country as preliminary to the permanent adjustment and settlement of 
these great industrial questions. And, as suggested by the able and 


distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and by others, pub- 
lic sentiment and the strong native common sense of the people must 
play an important part in the solution of these problems and in com- 
pelling and enforcing justice and fair-dealing on both sides in all con- 
flicts between employers and employés. But I desire to go a little fur- 
ther than that. 1 can not deal with this whole labor question, but with 
only one phase of it—that phase which has been brought sharply and 
abruptly to our notice by the present disturbance in the Southwest. I 
mean that which relates to the great transcontinental lines of railroad— 
those mighty arteries of interior traffic and commerce. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I believe that such great corpora- 
tions as these ought not to exist. They are a positive curse to our 
commerce and our people, to the farmers, stockmen, miners, and la- 
borers of this country, and are a constant and defiant menace to good 
government, About nine-tenths of our producers, in whatever field 
they labor, are rarely able to save more than enough to pay their taxes 
and live, while the profits of their industry are extorted from them and 
absorbed by these railroad corporations and other combinations with 
which they are allied. Created by law and, in theory, subject to gov- 
ernmental control, they violate all law and defy all government. They 
have no respect for private right and but little for public authority. 
They ‘‘damn the people ’’ and ignore the Government, both State and 
Federal, except when they have occasion to invoke its power to protect 
them from the results of their owniniquities. Unlimited in resources, 
commanding the best talent of the country, bold in design, and unseru- 
pulous in method, they corrupt Legislatures, manipulate courts of jus- 
tice, influence the high officials of government, and utilize for their 
good the very powers the people depend upontocontrolthem. In vio- 
lation of law they fix arbitrary rates of transportation without regard 
to distance or any consideration of justice, or without regard to any 
consideration except that which makes them practically the masters of 
the profits of labor and commerce. It is an incorporate despotism 
against which the people are rising from protest to open war. I say 
they ought to be destroyed, not in the spirit of communism, not by 
violence or riotous revolution, but by peaceable and lawful means. 

It has been truthfully said that ‘‘ free government establishes libra- 
ries, constructs and endows a magnificent school system, maintains sew- 
erage, compels unwilling parents to vaccinate their children, regulates 
the size and structure of houses; in short, does a hundred things which 
a mere State police has no right to do, but which a great co-operative in- 
dustrial organization may fitly and wisely do for itself.’’ And which, 
it might be added, a free government can do for itself. The Govern- 
ment improves and owns itsharborsand water ways. Great canals are 
constructed and in some measure operated by the States. Why not 
own, administer, and control these great interstate lines of commerce? 
Not many years ago we granted vast areas of the public lands to cor- 
porations and loaned them millions of bonds to aid them in construct- 
ing linesof railroad across thecontinent. To one corporation we made 
a magnificent gift of lands and a loanof thirty-three millions of bonds, 
for which we are still responsible, to induce and enable it to build a 

railroad from the Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, which cost the company 
only $50,000,000. In money and bonds we paid for building the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and yet we have not a dollar of interest init. The 
Government should have some interest in that road. 
actual control of its management. 

Some years ago England contracted with certain capitalists to build a 
road in India, and guaranteed the capitalists 5 per cent. on their money. 
England is represented in the directory; she receives an income of 7 
per cent., pays the capitalists the guaranteed 5 per cent., and the 2 per 
cent. profit has enabled her to abolish the income tax in India. Why 
can not we own and control our railroads? Why can not we own our 
telegraph lines? If we could the Government could realize a profit, 
justice be done employés, the robbery of the people would cease, and 
strikes be a thing of history. I have seen it stated on high authority 
that within four years after the British government had secured the 
ownership and control of the telegraph lines of Great Britain, the num- 
ber of business offices had increased 30 per cent., the number of mes- 
sages 50 per cent., the number of words sent 200 per cent.; the cost of 
sending had been reduced 40 per cent., and it had actually cost the gov- 
ernment nothing, for it borrowed the money for the enterprise at 3 per 
cent., and the profits of the business were 4.3 per cent. If that can be 

done in England, it can be done in the United States. 

The Government can own these railroads and telegraph lines, or own 
others just as good. We can be masters of the situation if we would. 
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I know what objections would be urged against any effort put forward 


with these ends in view. Aside from antagonizing the mighty influ- 
ences of these corporations which would gather here, many honest and 
patriotic gentlemen would fear the involvements of such an experiment, 
and others would object on constitutional grounds (which I do not be- 
lieve to exist), and others be frightened away by the vast increase of 
Federal power and patronage. But I believe all these objections can 
be overcome. It is a broad question. It requires time, investigation, 
thought, consultation, and comparison of views to mature it. At all 
events I am sure the public good requires that these great corporations 
should be controlled, and, I believe, destroyed. The resolution intro- 
duced by the able and experienced statesman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN ] to appoint a commission of wise and conservative men to in- 
vestigate this whole yuestion, and report the results of their investiga- 
tions and deliberations, ought to be adopted. I am in favor of it. It 
is the right way to proceed. These ephemeral, spasmodic attempts at 
reform and the solution of these great problems amount to nothing. 
We should proceed in some orderly and systematic way. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said is but a suggestion. But out of a 
multitude of suggestions propositions are evolved and formulated. If 
I had the time and opportunity I would like to go further into this 
question. Itis the first question of theage. It is the one most strongly 
appealing to the philanthropy and statesmanship of the country. I 
shall hail with delight and welcome with open arms the man who can 
lead us out of this wilderness of danger and difficulty, whatever may 
be his politics or the land of his birth. 


Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NEECE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, April 3, 1886. 


‘The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NEECE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Could a vote have been taken on this bill to provide 
for the free coinage of silver during the first three weeks of this debate 
I would have contented myself with voting and should not have said 
a word, but as this question has undergone so many different phases I 
feel as though I could not content myself without giving my views. 

I can see no reason for the suspension of the coinage of silver as sug- 
gested by the enemies of silver. If the argument is true that ‘‘silver 
will not cireulate,’’ then there is but one conclusion, and that is to 
suspend. ‘There is no reason for this Government using $2,000,000 a 
month of the peoples’ money to buy silver bullion and go to the ex- 
pense of coining it if it will not circulate, if it is to lie idle in the 
‘Treasury. If that be true the question is settled in my mind. The 
suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury should be adopted at once, 
for every month you are taking the peoples’ money, wrung from them 
by taxation and invested in adead commodity; it is simply taking from 
circulation that amount of money and placing it out of circulation. 
And I grant you that to the extent that this silver money coined under 
the Bland act lies idle in the Treasury, where it is not retained by the 
Government to meet some demand, it is an injury and a wrong to the 
tax-payer and to the prosperity of the country. 

Is it true that silver will not circulate; that the people will not have 
it; that the people will pay more to return it into the Treasury than the 
Government can afford to pay to get it out, as has been stated on this 
floor during tl is debate? I say if that be true, suspension should follow 
at once. 

Who is it that will not take this money? Has there been an honest 
effort to pay this money out on’ the debts and expenses of the Govern- 
ment? In order to determine this question I do not think it 
to go back of the first bank that ever existed; and the conditions of the 
finances of other nations at various periods do not afford much light on 
thesubject unless it is shown that the circumstances then were similar 
to the circumstances and conditions of things now. I think we will 
get more light on the subject by noticing more particularly the condi- 
tions and circumstances of the t day and of our own country and 
people. What are they? We are divided into two classes, debtor and 
creditor, tax-payersand tax-receivers. Our duty is to honestly legislate 
for both. We should have honest laws and honest government, and 
also—which is so often repeated by those who favor ion—honest 
money. The law should protect each citizen, without favoring the one 
at bo expense of the other. 

onest money is that kind which is created by Congress, the only 
power that has the right under our Constitation to make or create 
money. Jtshould be of that character that will circulate as 
among the people; itshould meet the wants of commerce and trade; it 


“shows that 


should pay the debts of the Government and of the individual alike, 
There should not be two kinds of money unless they each fulfilled the 
same object in the sight of the law. No money should be created un. 
less it is made a full legal tender for all debts, both public and private 
When that is done I do not care whether it is made of gold, silver, or 
paper. I believe that in aGovernment like ours, with our people of so 
many different fancies, doing business in so many different ways, and 
who are so well adapted to doing business with the whole world, and 
our prosperity so greatly depending upon our trade, commerce, and in- 
tercourse with all the nations of the earth, we should foster and keep 
in cireulation gold, silver, and greenbacks, to be made a full legal ten- 
der for debts both public and private. 

I am in favor of encouraging business and trade with the whole world, 
and that kind of money that will best serve the ends of trade and com- 
merce at home and abroad we should have in a sufficient quantit y to 
meet the legitimate wants of the people. 

I have stated that we should have in view a money that would invite 
the trade and commerce of the world. Now, let me refer to the money 
in use by the different nations of the earth. I will here add a table. 
taken from the United States Silver Commission report of 1877, show- 
ing the standard of money and population of the different countries, as 
follows: 

SILVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 




























Population. Population, 
I iiininsttentensineiiiiin I EI ie sansccnassnccvconcsecce 3, 400, 000 
i GOO, GOO | Chrimar .......0....00 cecescseecseesesene 400, 000, 000 
500,000 | British India. eves 237, 144, 456 
000, 000 en 
600, 000 DORAL ..cccces roscoe coosecsee 768, 941, 456 
ant 300, 000 
DOUBLE-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 
Greece .......... 1, 400, 000 France ....... 
Roumania .... 4,000,000 | Belgium...... 
Colombia .. 2,900,000 | Switzerland ie 
Venezuela. .... «» 1,600,000 ST ibiiihiidemiemscsyccsecs.c. 26, 000, 000 
REE atettenimemmncinminnenrenecenit 1, 900, 000 } ne | 
EET Sei cccice cccccomseccectorcce 400, 000 Nited States ..........00....0..... 50,000,000 
Paraguay .. «+ _ 1,200,000 plianeanaieannsetn 
PS EDEL 33, 000, 000 SI eeiiitiniebesn coccconce 187, 300, 000 
SE icncetinninncintenennoannsenat 3, 700, 000 
GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES. 
Great Britain ............ccc0+.+.+ 32,000,000 | Germany. sexe 42,000,000 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Norway .. . 1,700,000 
and Australian colonies... 7,000,000 | Sweden... . 4,300,000 











These estimates show that over 700,000,000 people pare adapted silver as the 
sole standard of money, and over 180,000,000 have the double standard, gold and 
silver, thus constituting a total of more than 900,000,000 who use silver as a stand- 
ard money. Only 92,800,000 have the single gold standard. 

We are the produccrs of silver. Nearly one-half the silver of the 
world is produced in thiscountry. Now, as I think I have shown that 
a great majority of the people of the world use silver as their money, 
and as our country produces both silver and gold in large quantities, 
would it not be unwise for us to adopt gold as the exclusive money of 
this country and thereby deprive the people of the great advantage oi 
making money out of silver, which isso beneficial in our foreign trade 
and commerce? That policy simply means a contraction of our com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries. 

The argument that England, Germany, and France have adopted gold 
as their money does not hold good with us. They have to purchase 
a large proportion of their bullion from abroad which they use in manu- 
factures and the arts, as well as what they use in making their money, 
and therefore it is to their interest to do everything in their power to 
make that which they have to purchase abroad as cheap as possile, 
but insomuch as we have large quantities of both gold and silver bullion 
to sell to foreign countries, why is it not to our interest to keep it up: 

Now, as the argument is made by those who favor suspension, * that 
silver will not circulate,” let us examine the facts as tothe circulation 
of silver with foreign countries and to the comparison of its circulation 
with gold. I hold the report of the Bureau of Statistics, issued by the 
Treasury Department of the United States, dated March 24, 15%6. whic! 
report shows the import and export of gold and silver of the | nited 
States. It certainly makes a wonderful argument in favor 0! retaining 
silver. It shows that we have exported more silver than gold wit)!" 
the last twelve months, ending February 28, 1886, to the amount 


$16,872,810. i 

The also shows that during the same time we have expor'® 
more silver than has been imported to the amount of $15,593,629. 1™- 
stead of silver accumulating on our hands in the twelve months last past, 
we have di of over $15,000,000 to foreign countries. But! a 
countries were getting the advantage of us in tie 
money trade, for when you come to compare the exports and impor’ 
of both gold and silver during that period we are the loser of ov" 
$9,000,000. an 

How is it with gold during the same time? The same table s! a 
that there was an excess of imports over exports of $5,803,612 19 0" 
It does not look much like gold was leaving this country. Hen = 
the figures taken from the report for twelve months ending Febru 
28, 1886: 
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SILVER. 
TAB. covcevercce soscocccosecoes iidieiatteitihiineadienaniietginindesilp ouiegininiann waniadmagie:., Gan 
ae eccesecece 15, 598, 629 
Deduct excess of imports of gold... 5, 803, 612 
9, 7%, O17 
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Which shows an actual loss in our money exchange with foreign 
countries. 

I will incorporate into my remarks that portion of said report that 
refers to gold and silver, and an examination of the report will show 
the excess of exports over imports of silver was greater during every 
month in the year 1884, except the month of October. 








Imports and exports of gold and silver. 



























































































| Exports. ! Imports. 
Months, ro ————— , ae a oi 
1880-'81. | 1881-"82. | 1882-83. 1883-84. | 1884-85. | 1885-86. 1880-81. 1881-"82. 1882-83. | 1883-84. | 1884-'S5, 1885—"86. 
| | | 
GOLD. | | ' | 
Mar ed........cccceeeesceseseeeesseees $1, 166, 679 | $160,786 |$3, 228, 840 $284,180 |$12, 224, 135 $833, 082 $892,180 | $7,169,774 | $839, 566 | 2 59 | $003, 201 $1, 756, 597 
April ... 000+ ° 89, 192 88, 593 | 2, 342, 449 | 2,050,215 | 21,047,525 | 1, 157,995 166, 432 | 15, 351, 980 551, 301 | 3, 010, 429 | 5 
os ¥ 106, 614, 498 |13, 289, 404 935,106 | 2,711,864 | 1,393,975 123, 580 1,315, 777 204, 626 2, O15 1, 626, 531 | 
June..... ° 616, 48 | 5,572, 251 597, 149 132, 105 741, 992 648, 272 $22, 155 257, 142 3 246 | 2, O74, 599 | 
July.. os 112, 361 | 4,754, 422 100, 870 159, 106 | 1,329,570 244, 330 | 750, 852 | 162, 202 2, 283, 103 | 
August....... 178, 648 | 1,637,212 132, 323 175, 619 359, 317 9, 145, 390 | 5, 427 196 | 424, 878 | . 2, 758, 300 
September. m 148, 166 229, 849 196, 345 77, 350 151,568 | 18,846,998 | 10,660,641 | 1,135,799 2": | 1,477,672 
October...... 176, 941 104, 616 152, 530 192, 533 139,120 | 115256,058 | 8.295.490 | 3.835.410 | 4, 30 | 2,451, 402 
November.. ° 97,124 52, 7: 403, 368 443, 529 438,460 | 9,555,391 3, 059. 202 2,241,787 | 4,% ? 8, 192, 904 
December .. . 108, O84 175, 699 436, 969 220,557 | 1,789,974 | 16,506,026 | 2,728,173 | 2,146,952 | 1,003,212 2,231,799 
January.... . 102,219 34, 000 153, 766 1, 446, 326 | 2,581, 674 4,739, 902 1,134,040 | 1,309, 639 525, 413 2,074, 923 
February....... eco 7, 231, 393 745,715 | 3,411, 157 1, 632, 828 | 5, 654, 309 77.478 3 | 468, 825 | 291,011 422, 304 1, 887, 965 
Total twelve months..| 2, 988, 436 9, 635,361 (32,167,182 | 8,833,978 | 40,465,477 16,571,036 77, 702, 309 56, 684, 105 13, 400, 313, 21, 403,028 | 30,972, 828 
Total eight months | 
ending Feb, 28, 29...) 1,084,707 | 9,151,936 | 7,734,238 | 4,967,328 | 4,350,848 12, 443, 992 | 75, ‘871, 873 | 32, 524, 419 | 11, 547, 678 | 15,216,557 | 23, 358, 068 lho, 3041, 020 
SS A“ ——_———————_ = = = f— —___ - _._______ _ #& - S| See — = 
‘| | | 
1, 368, 460 | 1,526,982 | 2,957, 47 2,094, 803 3,118, 839 1, 223, 252 | 805, 078 | 620, 754 1,522,888 | 1,203, 674 1, 835, 906 
2, 033,497 | 1,059, 284 | 1,698,676 | 2,051,295 | 3, 137,555 975, 594 854,650 | 1,054, 904 1,023, 674 | 1,006,275 | 1,939,024 
1,779, 428 | 1,772,760 | 1,825,552 | 1,980,974 | 2,159, 849 998, 657 560, 641 | 611,516 798,709 | 1,066, 695 637, 244 
JUNC... .ccccoererersreecersesess 1, 368, 147 | 1,326,902 | 1,908,243 | 1,788,330 | 3,616,347 784, 583 640, 388 816, 681 | 699,549 | 1,051,352 903, 813 
Tull y..ccccccoscccsccsesese: 1, 486, 165 | 1,655,981 | 1,292,189 | 2,860,658 | 3,216,044 800, 780 670, 452 | 419,970 | 1,117,227 | 1,205,018 | 2,836,017 
1,035, 198 | 1,657,334 | 2,508,543 | 2,499,155 | 2,851, 297 704, 348 582, 759 | 722,464 | 1,513.7: 1, 248, 157 2,134, 711 
1, 046, 637 | 1,188,460 | 2,730,872 | 3,330,042 | 2, 605, 843 822, 895 733,727 512,235 | 1,206,206 | 1,004,445 707, 965 
1, 388, 447 607,927 | 2,204,266 | 2,573,652 | 2,524,823 | 1,120,006 | 432, 911 276,343 | 1,455,549 | 2,743,136 | 1,925,229 
1, 198, 183 925, 739 | 1,960, 118 1,849, 901 | 2,110, 153 1, 046, 382 | 655, 152 1,727,471 1,495,904 | 1,365,245 | 1,294 581 
1, 255, 301 | 1,861, 946 | 2,776, 624 8, 871,526 | 3,203,683 1, 280, 677 751, 494 1,171, 061 1,438,989 | 1,571,490 1,531,079 
seeees 2,181,611 | 2,517,889 | 2,314,395 | 2,228,627 | 2,906, 917 950,822 | 534,340 894,802 | 1,163,235 | 1,093,070 | 1.022) 741 
1,522, 129 | 1,424,194 | 2,349,017 | 2,507,482 | 1,992,496 | 957, 571 | 630, 646 | 986, 076 876, 055 1,004,079 | 1,146,907 
Total twelve months.. 13,774, 505 \17, 17, 698, 208 | \17, » 5p, 398 \26, 5 525,999 | 29,636,445 33,443,846 11,665,567 | 7,852, 238 9,814,277 | 14, 311, 769 15, 562, 636 | 17,845,217 
Total eight months ER 
ening eb, 28,20... HA, G8, 208 11, 143, 671 |11, 839, 470 [18,136,024 | 21,721,043 21,411,256 | 7,683,481 | 4,991,481 6,710, 422 | 10, 266, 949 | 11,234,640 | 12,529, 230 











Values of imports and exports of the United States for the month of February, 
1886, and for the two, eight, and twelve months ending February 28, 1886. 
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1886, 
Ex z 
Gold, domestic ......s..+e00+« 356, 236 | $6,098,053 | $8,982,222 | $11, 883, 446 
Gold, foreigM....cccveessseeee ars 3 208 078 _2, 187,990 | 3,461,770 | 4,687, 590 
Bete ccasinioccseencesccsceresocescr| 6, 654, SED 8,654,909 | 8, 235, 983 8, 235,983 | 12,443,992 16,571,036 
Bilver, domestic.sccceccssceccmese--| 1,420,629 | 8,625,616 | 14,239,533 | 18, 445, 203 
EE «| 571,867 | 1, 273, 797 7,171, 718 14, 998, 643 
Total vrcccverssssserseveesrrereeeeees! 1,992,496 | 4,899,413 | 21,411,256 | 93,443, 846 
Total Exports....cccccccceesss---| 7,646,805 | 13,135,396 | 33,855,248 | 50, 014, 882 
er es ee 
Imports: 
Gold .... sssesserneeesssseseeeees| 996,384 | 2,692,225 | 19,041,020 | 22,374,648 
BIVER,.....ssvsrvesvessesscereesseeeeeseseeees| 1,146,907 | 2,169,648 | 12,539,230 | 17,843,740 











Total .....cscccssessesseresseeseeees| 2,183,291 | 4,861,873 | 31,570,250 | 40, 218, 388 
=a Oe _—$ $$$ 4 
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234, 998 9, 796, 44 
82,533 261,737 | 1,515,739 | 33,084,088 
ie 1,553,295 | 2,820,417 | 2,835, 109 7, 381, 389 





oe soweesaneenees sveeeseeens| 1,685,828 | 3,082,154 | 4,350,848 | 40,465, 477 
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evensseverseseseereel 1,927,712 | 3,551,481 | 13,807,626 | 18, 429, 270 

Soe ng 579. 1,184,628 | 7,913,417 | 11,207,175 

Total ...recrsosssseesseseserssesereee| 2,507,482 | 4,736, 109 21,721,043 | 29,636, 445 
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Total Exports... ccc 4, 143, 310 | 7,818,263 | 26,071, 891 


70, 101, 922 




















Imports: | 
tree 1,887,965 | 3,962, 888 | 23,358,068 | 30,972, 828 
am cetststsetuereeoeees) 1,004,079 | 2,097,149 | 11,234,640 | 15,562, 636 
Dekel iced iis iineecemee| | 6,060,037 | 34,502,708 | 46, 535, 464 
ii 2,892,044 6, 592, 
Excess of exportsover imports... 1,251,266 | 1,758,226 joo... 23, 566, 458 
Excess of imports over | acai 8, 520, 817 |v nent 
ieee Ff 





Excess of imports o or exports of gold 


and sil er. 


| Excess of gold. Excess of silver. 
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1ss4. 
March... $891, 129 | 
April.... 1.045, 020 | 
May.... 914, 279 | 
June.. $1, 943, 494 736, 978 
July...... 2, 123, 997 1, 655, 640 
August........ | 2,582, 681 1, 230, 998 
September... 1, 400, 322 eee 
October... ..... FS Vetietesoes weed $169, 484 
November, — 7, 749, 375 SE Reititandnieatane 
Sis cotneacottnanbenwanvends leeeneseccoesaatconee 2, O11, 242 | 2, 300, 036 [serve ceseevereee 
— oe 
628, 597 a NEM Eicniiam cdanedios 
252, 137 (2 8 
Total twelve months..... 9, 492, 649 _— —_—— ——__—_—_—_ 
= = BA, GEE Ee Banciecentoninainin 
Total eight months end- = = = =s 
TE i TI cnn clncccceteccqcsevtnctas 19, 007, 220 10, 486, | 
1885. = = =| see =s 
GD cciipculitenitiginititnngunnnicn ° » 282, 9 ON esicatiites - 
Aprili.... | » 198, 531 
May. 
June. 
July..... 
August...... 
September............2000¢ 
discrete cecccececese 








tintin subchconsscocese] seeveseos 4, 657, 898 57 
BI isaes dsttreensvorsesccees 3, 830, 233 1, 672, 604 
1886 | 
IN iaerinaptsinabdiotececcnanieises 75, 1, 834, 176 
POI wictuscnteceees ceecce vecese Me Sictndenceusctsient 
Total twelve months...... 15, 598, 629 ae 
= —SS=S = —x 
Total eight months end- | 
ing February 28, 29......  itecanalibasa toni 6, 597, 028 OO ( 


Since the late war there has been much le -gislation on the gubdeck of 
money and the finances of our country. The coin act of 1869, the fund- 
ing act of 1870, the single-standard gold act of 1873, the resumption 
act of 1875, and the Bland act of 1878. The people quietly submitted 
to the act of 1869, so called, to strengthen public credit. The funding 
act of 1870, which allowed the bondholder to exchange his bond which 

was payable i in the lawful money of the country for one that was by 
its terms payable in coin. Gold and silver was the coin of this Gov- 
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ernment at the time, so understood by every intelligent citizen. Next 
came the act of 1873, demonetizing silver, leaving gold the only coin 
of the country. The people had been worn threadbare by the several 
acts which had increased their burdens by the million, but the act de- 
monetizing silver was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

A ery of indignation came from the people as soon as they learned 
what had been done. A people who heretofore had been submissive 
and had let these bondholders have their own way about matters be- 
cameindignant. Thequestion was discussed thoroughly by the people, 
and in obedience to the public demand the Bland act was passed in 1878 
which restored to the silver dollar its legal-tender qualities and also pro- 
vided for the coinage of at least two millions a month of standard silver 
dollars. This act was not passed without a struggle, for it had to be 
passed over the veto of the President. 

The passage of that act meant more than the mere satisfaction of a 
public clamor; it was not done with any intent to deceive the people. 
It was passed to meet the emergency of the Government. First, to give 
life and to restore the legal-tender qualities of the silver dollar; sec- 
ondly, to provide for the payment of the national debt according to the 
letter and the spirit of the contract, and to provide the people with the 
means to pay, and a circulating medium which could be kept in cir- 
culation. The same circumstances then existed as now exist. There 
was ashrinkage-of the money in circulation at the date of the passage 
of the Bland act; property of all kinds had shrunk in value, and the tax- 
payer was demanding relief from the burdens which had been unjustly 
imposed upon him by the first three acts mentioned. Hon. JAMES 
Brck, in his able speech made in the Senate December 21, 1885, stated 
the situation so much better than I can, I quote from his speech: 


In short, no set of men should be allowed to exercise privileges prohibited by 
law, nor have rights given to them in regard to the character and quality of the 
coin in which their debts shall be = which are denied to all other equally 
meritorious creditors; and no set of men should ever have power to regulate 
or control, as their private interests may be affected, the currency or the busi- 
ness of the people. If that power is yielded or conceded to them, with legal- 
tender notes and silver certificates withdrawn and gold to them,and to 
them alone, for their interest and bonds, Congress would be powerless to resist 
any demands our bondholders and bankers might make. I know their power 
and appreciate the adroitness with which they can have their claims presented. 
Even the President in his message has been induced to say that up to the pres- 
ent time only about $50,000,000 of the silver dollars we have coined have found 
their way into circulation. He modified that statement by showing thata large 
amount of silver certificates were outstanding. 

But the press of the country has taken up the first statement, leaving out all 
the qualifications, and parades it before the country as conclusive evidence that 
too much silver has been coined,and that all of it is an incumbrance except 
about $50,000,000. They utterly ignore the fact which the official reports show that 
at the close of the last fiscal year, June 39, 1885, out of a total coinage of $203,000,000, 
$140,000,000 in round numbers was in active circulation in the form of silver 
certificates, in addition to the coin in the hands of the people, of which certifi- 
cates $44,660,000 was paid to the Government for customs dues during the last 
fiseal year at the port of New York alone—more than was paid in gold and gold 
certificates combined. Why is not the coin represented by these certificates as 
much in active circulation as if it was passed from hand to hand as often as the 
certificates are? I ask, is it fair to complain of the silver held in the Treasury 
as being expensive and useless, under such circumstances, and yet not utter one 
word of complaint in regard to over $137,000,000 of gold coin locked up, at the 
same time and in the same way, represented by the same sort of certificates, 
most of them in a far less useful form? If our officials would unlock the Treas- 
ury vaults and pay our interest-bearing debt with the money they are com- 
plaining of being overwhelmed with they would be doing their duty more satis- 
factorily than by the course they are now pursuing. 

The President says: 

‘‘A special effort has been made by the Seeretary of the Treasury to increase 
the amount of our silver coin in circulation.” 

Let him make one more effort and pay out the $60,000,000 or $75,000,000 he re- 
ceived for customs dues, and which he has no use for, in payment of interest 
and in the redemption of the bonds now redeemable, and the ordinary expenses 
of the Government will aap the vaults reasonably clear of all, not represented 
by certificates or bills, which the people have the right by law to demand on 
making a deposit of coin. No public creditor other than the bondholder has 
ever complained when payment is made to him in silver or silver certificates. 
All other creditors are entitled to the same consideration as the holders of our 
bonds. We asa tax-paying people are not interested in keeping our bonds 24 
per cent. above par when we must soon buy them with our surplus revenues. 

I may observe here that silver certificates are now and have always been a 
popular currency. 

he Treasurer in his last report, 24, says: 

“ The issue of silver certificates by Treasury officers in the South and West 
for gold coin deposited with the assistant treasurer at New York, under de- 
partmental circular of September 18, 1 was discontinued in January last. 
a amount which had been issued in manner to the date named was 

730,500,” 


Silver, since the passage of the Bland act, has been in unfriendly 
hands. I say this because at the time of the passage of the Bland act 
it had to be passed over the veto of the President, and its execution 
had to be intrusted to the hand of the Executive who has used all the 
power he possessed to defeat the passage of the act, and ever since the 
execution of that law has been in the hands of those who, from some 
cause unknown to me, seem to think that silver should not be paid out 
on the debts of this Government if the bondholder objected to taking 
it, although by the very terms of the contract it is payable in silver, 
and silver money being the same in every particular as to legal stand- 
ing and quantity of pure silver that existed in the silver dollar at the 
date of the execution of the bond. 

Let us pay the nationa/ debt as fast as possible in the very kind of 
money called for by the bond. Let us use every dollar that it is safe 
to take out of the Treasury and pay at once as far as it will go. Silver 
should be placed upon an equality with gold; each should pay to the 
Government the cost of coining, and if coined for the bullion-owner it 
would be in circulation as soon as coined, for the owner wouldat least 


have to remove it from the mint, and then the Secretary of +) 

ury would not be bothered in trying to circulate it, and if wnfrien.), 
he would have less opportunity to discriminate. We are {.) 
opponents of silver that it is fiat money; that 80 cents’ worth o; 
plus 20 cents of fiat will not make a dollar. I have been 

at hearing this argument, for I undertake to say that it is the 
makes the dollar, and by the use of fiat you can as well ; 
out of paper not worth one cent for that which will ma) 
you can by the use of 80 cents’ worth of silver. 

What is it that makes money? Is it not the law of ( 
authorizes its creation and declares what its functions 
is derisively called fiat. You have not got a gold do 
made so by the same fiat; otherwise it is nothing but | 
people that I have the honor to represent are tax-payers, 
we are a people that borrow of Eastern capitalists 9 rcs al of th 
money we use in business. We are a producing po to 1 
taxes and interest we naturally look to the products o! 1 
our shops forourincome. We look to the East over a stret:) 
hundred miles of railroad for a market, and if the silve: 
Rocky Mountains are not stricken down we may gain 
of a market for our products in that direction. 

When silver shall have a fair trial, and when we have ( 
obligations in the very same kind of money that we cont: 
if, after that, it will not circulate, or if there should b 
increase in the amount of the pure silver that should ma 
then it is time to consider that question. Until the peo 
bondholders are placed on an equal footing I shall vote to re; 
silver dollar as it is and to place it on an equality with gold 

We are told that to provide for the unlimited coinave of si) 
are doing injustice to the bondholder, although by th 
bonditis payableinsilver. Itcertainly can not be ser: 
that the Government by the terms of the bond was deprived 
means to procure the commodity the article that it agree | 
the future. If the Government had possessed the coin «a! 
making the bond there would have been no necessity {1 
for extending her bonds. The very fact that the Gov 
ised to pay in the future implied that it would make th 
with from any of the honorable sources known to the pow: 
ernment. 

The friends of the sitf®le-money standard seem to think 
power of the Government to coin money ought not to be exercised 
to declare the bullion value of the metal that money is mad 
as the bullion value shall fluctuate in the market, particula 
the value declines, we should increase the amount in each do 
gold or silver. I am in favor of gold as one of the kinds of 1 
that this Government should maintain and to be recognize as 4} 
of the coin that we should have in circulation, but | ¢ 
nothing should be done by legislation to make it more « 
than any other money made by this Government. 

While I i ld as valuable to our country and | 
we can not deny the fact that it is and always has be 
times of war or depression of business it always hides unt get 
is over; it is the money of the coward. During the late war theb 
ernment had to give to its owner two dollars of the G 
money for one dollar in gold it got of its holders, and then to 
from being called dishonest and to strengthen public credit, s0 called, 
the Government had to take up the bonds, which were pay): 
fal money, purchased with greenbacks, which were pursed 
gold two for one and a new bond given payable in coin. 11 
pions of gold forget that it never did a patriotic act, cither > 
peace; during this country’s darkest days it did not come tort)’ 
the soldier, and it did not make its appearance on Black !r 
the relief of the people or the Government, a day so well rue 
by every man in this country. Gold is simply good in its ps". 
more, no less; it answers a good purpose as a part of our circiian’s 
medium. 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN A HAYNES, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE; 


Thursday, April 1, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for thespeedy settlement of controy 
differences between common carriers e in interstate and ! 
transportation of property and their employés. 

Mr. HAYNES said: — 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill, for one that has Soames “. ae not With 
tainly had a most singular reception. It could y have mer’. 

a more determined tion had it contained every elemen' | an 

ger to our social structure and our free institutions. Decried asa wea 
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ling, powerless for good or for evil, still it has had turned upon it the 
heaviest guns of parliamentary opposition and obstruction. I presume 
if the Committee on Labor had come in here with a simple resolution 
that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire’’ we should have had long and 
able arguments to convince us of the unconstitutionality of the propo- 
sition, an unlimited crop of amendments, some designed to kill and 
some to perfect, and various substitutes embodying the plans and speci- 
fications of individual members. 

The remark has been made in my presence that this bill was hurried 
in here without proper consideration by the Committee on Labor. I 
desire to say, as a member of that committee, that the subject to which 
it relates was most thoroughly discussed at several sessions, and some 
of them protracted ones; and with all due respect would suggest that 
a like industry and zeal in some others might dig important bills from 
the pigeon-holes where they seem to be sleeping the sleep that knows 
no waking, and from which it is doubtful if they ever emerge, even to 
die upon the Calendar of the House. 

This bill is in one sense an emergency bill. If there lies in it as re- 
ported, or as it may be amended, any healing power or any influence 
toward settling the difficulties which for weeks have threatened the 
peace of entire States, delay on our part is criminal. It was this con- 


_ Vietion that impelled the Labor Committee to act promptly, and hav- 


ing arrived at a conclusion to waive the snail-like dignity of inaction, 
which seems to be one of our unwritten laws, and come directly to the 
House with its report. — 

It may be that its findings will not meet your approval. It may be 
that its judgment was faulty. Upon that you can pass your judgment. 
But if there is any virtue in this proposition, if by any legislative ac- 
tion we can furnish a safety-valve for the immediate dangers of the sit- 
uation, it is our duty to act, and to act promptly. Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning. The Forty-eighth Congress fiddled while Greely 
and his poor fellows were starving and dying upon the bleak rocks of 
Cape Sabine. Human lives are too precious to be sacrificed upon the 
altar of Congressional procrastination, and if the Forty-ninth Congress 
fiddles away its opportunity to pour oil on the troubled waters of the 
West, the fault will not lie at the door of the Committee on Labor. 
They have wasted no time in presenting this bill, the best solution they 
have been able to formulate. 

The general appreciation of the gravity of the situation was indicated 
by the number of bills introduced here to meetit. This bill of the 
committee was evolved out of them all by a system of pruning and 
trimming rather than by building upand padding. No man canclaim 
it as ‘‘ my bill.’’ 

In all the assaults which have been made upon it, no man has ac- 
cused it of being a vicious bill. On the contrary, the pith of all ad- 
verse criticism appears to be that it is like the old woman’s bread-pill, 
which could not do any harm even if it did not do any good. Then 
what harm in trying it? It would be well if we could throw around 
all the measures which are brought here a like charm of ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude.”’ 

There are but three roads out of such difficulties as have arisen in 
several States, and we turn instinctively to the one that offers peace 
and harmony without calling for sacrifice of self-respect by either party. 
I am frank to acknowledge my conviction that if, in the present trou- 
bles, the railroad managers had shown the same disposition and will- 
ingness to submit to arbitration that has been displayed by the Knights 
of Labor, the difficulties might long ago have been adjudicated. Cor- 
porations in New York and Boston, in my own State, and elsewhere 
within the past few weeks have handled strikes much more judiciously 
than the Gould system has handled this one. 

Settlements have been made with credit to both parties and to their 
mutual satisfaction. The corporations, recognizing the representatives 
of their employés, sat down with them like men to talk over matters 
and come to an understanding. It has not proved so difficult a matter 
to arrange when set about in the right temper. And I like this spirit 
better than that which demands of one party an ‘‘ unconditional sur- 
render,’’ which spurns advances toward arbitration or plays with them 
as the cat plays with the mouse; which doggedly says; ‘‘No, I won’t 
talk with you nor treat with you! I will lay down the terms, and you 
will come to them !”’ 

The culmination of such troubles, if peaceable, must be either a back- 
down by one party or a settlement by arbitration. Which would we 

“ ? Not the former, certainly. That is no good settlement 
which leaves with one party the sting of defeat and self-abasement. 
The old wrong rankles, and the old wound will break out afresh. But 
the spirit of the age recognizes arbitration as the very angel of con- 
cord. Itsettles. There can be no wiser statesmanship than that which 
opens every avenue and offers every facility for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. The Knights of Labor announce this as a cardi- 
nal in the solution of labor troubles. When American labor 
comes in spirit, capital may well make haste to meet it half way. 
Thus may we secure immunity from strikes and their attendant evils, 
make capital secure, labor contented, and both 

This bill looks in that direction. It goes, perhaps, as far as it is pos- 
sible, or at least practicable, for Congress to go. It carries no power to 
enforce a submission of differences; it furnishes no authority to enforce 














the decrees which might be rendered under it. There are difficulties 
in the way of such enforcement which present themselves upon the most 
eursory examination. ; 
But what it dees do is this: It opens another door for arbitration, and 
gives the great prestige of the Government’s sanction in recognition of 


this justprinciple. It provides the machinery and invites both parties 


to use it. What its practical effects may be time must determine. 
Upon its possibilities v justified in passing this bill. It may be 
that it will never beinvoked. I believe it will, howeve l that when 
invoked we can depend upon the mighty power of the p 0 ion to 
make it effective. 

Its operations must be limited. It can reach only ap 1 of the 
cases constantly arising. It may be that it is only a surt remedy at 
the best. But that consideration shou!d not deter us from applying it 


It may be that the foundation of our Jabor troubles lies deeper than can 
be fully remedied by mere arbitration of disputes between parties. If 
so, we should study what national policy and what national legislation 
will keep us from the old country conditions toward which we seem to 
be drifting. When that question is solved the labor problem will no 
longer vex us 
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J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON 


in THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of differences be 
tween common carriers engaged in interstate and Ter: 
of property or passengers and their employés 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill which has been perfected by the Committee 
of the Whole is liable to great and serious objections, and as a new de- 
parture in the legislation of this Government, and a dangerous 
tion of the fundamental principles of the Constitution, it calls for a 
protest from every one who reverences the ancient policy of the Govern- 
ment guided by a strict adherence to the Constitution. 

It is said that the billisharmless. I confess it does not go far enough, 
if constitutional; but much too far, if it takes one step beyond the 
limits fixed by the Constitution. The truth is, that it may be said of 
this curious piece of proposed legislation that wherein it is not uncon- 
stitutional it is useless, and wherein it might possibly be useful it is 
unconstitutional. 

It is unfashionable, I know, to stickle for the Constitution. Itisan 
idea too prevalent that we have outgrown the written Constitution of 
our fathers, and that the will of the people expressed through the Gov- 
ernment is the Constitution of ourfuture. Itissometimes said that the 
British constitution has grown—why should not ours? The answer is 
obvious. The constitutional monarchy of England has been evolved by 
centuries of popular struggle with inherited prerogative; and Liberty 
has at last emerged from the precedents of its victories through the cent- 
uries, and has erected the trophies of its triumphs on every battlefield 
as at once the monuments and the muniments of its organized power. 
The freedom of England springs from its institutions, as organized forces 
in the mechanism of the government itself—and we have but embodied 
in our written Constitution the institutions of freedom our fathers 
brought with them to the New World—British liberty is institutional; 
American liberty is constitutional. 

To violate the Constitution by usurping power is more disastrous to 
the public good than all the possible good the usurpation can promise 
to the people. When labor or capital, when private or personal inter- 
ests seek to obtain a benefit through unconstitutional methods, they ob- 
tain it at the expense of the surest guaranty that any can have for right 
and justice by destroying the integrity of the Constitution as the safe- 
guard of all. 

Let me then examine this bill and test its validity. It proposes to 
settle differences or controversies arising between certain parties. The 
tribunal (as it is called in section 5) is a board of arbitration (as it is 
called in sections 1 and 2) composed of an arbitrator selected by each 
party, and athird selected by the two, with the powers of commissioners of 
the cireuit courts of the United States as to subpcenaing and compelling 
attendance of witnesses, swearing them, preserving order at its sittings, 
and requiring the production of papers and writings. By referring to 
the Revised Statutes, we find that these commissioners are appointed 
by the circuit courts, and are clothed with quasi-judicial functions, 
with powers of admitting to bail (section 1014), holding to security for 
the peace (section 727), &c. 

I do not mean to say that under the proper construction of this bill 
these arbitrators would have any power of the commissioners of courts, 
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except as to the subjects expressly named in theact. I cite these sec- 
tions only to show the judicial nature of the powers. But this bill does 
authorize the board to compel the attendance of witnesses, as commis- 
sioners may do; and commissioners may subject witnesses to like pen- 
alty for refusal to attend, ascourts maydo. (Revised Statutes, sections 
875, 4071-4074.) And, by section 725, the courts have full power to 
fine and imprison for contempt, disorder, and disobedience of any com- 
mand. 

Does not this bill, then, under the power to compel attendance and 
preserve order, give to this board the power to punish parties, witnesses, 
and officers by fine and imprisonment? How can this board require 
the production of books and papers without power to punish for dis- 
obedience? Withoutsuch power the bill is useless; with such power it 
is worse—it is illegal and unconstitutional. 

It is true the bill reported by the committee contained the express 
power to the board of “ punishing for contempt,’ and the Committee 
of the Whole has stricken out these words. But the bill, as it is, may 
well be construed to give this extraordinary power. Without it the in- 
vestigation will be partial and ineffectual; but with such a power the 
bill is unconstitutional. This is clear for this reason: If these are pri- 
vate arbitrators, then no such power can beconferred on them; if public, 
then, as I shall show, they must be appointed according to the Consti- 
tution, and the powers conferred are unconstitutional. 

These preliminary considerations lead me to look to the character of 
this arbitration and the nature of this board. The arbitration is as to 
subject-matter—a determination of ‘‘ controversies or difficulties.”” Is 
this a iegislative or judicial function? If it is a legislative function, 
then it belongs to Congress, for the Constitution provides that— 

All legislative powers herein nted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
(Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 1.) 

All the legislative powers vested in Congress are granted by the Con- 
stitution; e converso, the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution are reserved. (Constitution of the United States, 
tenthamendment.) These two clauses shut Congress out from all leg- 
islative power not granted, and shut Congress in to all legislative power 
granted by the Consttution. 

Look to another clause: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. (Constitution of the United States, article 3, section 1.) 

Mark the words. The judicial power—the deciding function as to 
controversies and cases—is vested in the courts. No judicial power 
of the United States is vested in Congress, or the President, or any where 
else than in these courts. 

This and similar language as to the executive power buiids walls of 
impenetrable partition between the three departments and fix great 
gulfs, through and over which no man filling either can pass to the 
other. These stringent provisions realize Montesquieu’s maxim that 
liberty lives in the separation of these functions, and despotism is born 
of their union. 

But it may be asked, hasCongress no power to create courts and give 
them jurisdiction? Ireply it has power “ to constitute tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court.’’ (Constitution United States, article 1, 
section 8, clause 9.) And it has power, by implication from the lan- 
guage of the judicial clause just cited, ‘from time to time to ordain 
and establish inferior courts.’’ And it has the power to fix the num- 
ber of judges of Supreme Court, the number of districts and circuits, 
&c., and to declare what jurisdiction shall be exercised by the inferior 
courts. This is vested in Congress as a part of its legislative power 
by the comprehensive clause that Congress shall have power ‘‘ to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or office thereof.’’ (Constitution of the United States, article 1, section 
8, chapter 17.) 

As it is necessary and proper for some authority to define the portion 
of jurisdiction which each of these courts shall exercise, the Constitu- 
tion reposes that as a law power in Congress. 

But we must be careful to note that Congress can not create judicial 
power, for all the judicial power of the United States is created by the 
Constitution. Nor can Congress grant any, for it has none to give, and 
can hold none. If asked, What, then, is the process by which jurisdic- 
tional p=*rzr is vested in the courts? I answer, The Constitution fills 
the reservoir of judicial power. Congress creates legislative conduits 
from this only source to the inferior courts which Congress constitutes 
as receptacles for this power, and from which the order and peace and 
well-being of society are secured by the dispensation of justice under 
the law of the land. This absolute separation of the legislature from 
the judiciary is thus assured as essential to liberty and good govern- 
ment, and it is our duty to prevent all attempts to break down the 
partition wall between them. 

Let me now call attention to the character of the functions vested in 
the board of arbitration by the bill before us. The Congress makes 
law, which is a rule, fixed and general, to govern the actions of those 
subject to it. The judiciary declares the law in its application to the 


individuals of society. The onemakes, the other applies the law. The 
one prescribes the rule, the other adjudges and arbitrates upon the re. 
lations of parties according to the rule. The rights of men are deter. 
mined by the courts under and in pursuance of law when controversics 
and differences arise between them. 

Can Congress determine and decide upon such controversies and dif. 
ferences? Clearly not; forthat isjudicial power. It seems to me to be 
of the essence of the judicial power to decide upon a controversy or dif. 
ference, involving conflicting claims of right, between man and man 
To prescribe or define the rights arising from contract or relations be. 
tween parties belongs to legislation. To decide upona conflict of ¢ 
under this legislation between parties belongs to the judiciary. 

Now, as Congress can not decide upon the controversy or difference 
when itarises, itcan notcreate a legislativetribunal todoso. Non dat qui 
nonhabet. Hence, I propound thedilemma: this bill, in establishing this 
board of arbitration, either creates a legislative or a judicial tribunal. 
As Congress can not create a legislative tribunal to act for it in such 
cases, because this would be to exercise judicial functions, then it {o}- 
lows that this board, if constitutional, must be constituted as a quasi 
judicial tribunal—as a substitute for a court. Arbitration of a con- 
troversy between parties is a substitute for public judicial trial, ang 
award is a substitute for a public judgment. If Congress can, there- 
fore, constitute this board of arbitration, it can constitute a court for 
which the board is a substitute, and give it power to pronounce a judg- 
ment for which the award of the board is a substitute. If the Con- 
stitution gives Congress power to establish a board of voluntary ar)j- 
tration, it can make it compulsory, or authorize either party to implead 
the other before an inferior court, established by it under the Constitu- 
tion. 

It seems to me perfectly clear, therefore, that the power proposed in 
this bill is in its essence a judicial power, and if Congress can pass this 
bill it could vest in a circuit or district court jurisdiction to decide upon 
the controversies or differences referred to in the bill. 

The contention then comes up in this shape: If the function vested 
in this board is judicial and can be vested in a court by Congress with 
equal right, as in the board, then let us answer this inquiry: Are the 
controversies and differences mentioned in this bill such as, under the 
judicial power conferred by the Constitution, can be exercised bya 
court of the United States? Could such a court, under the Constitu- 
tion, try such controversies or differences? 

There is a twofold jurisdiction created for the judiciary by the Con- 
stitution: 

First. Cases arising out of their subject-matter, no matter who are 
the parties. 

Second. Cases arising out of the character of the parties, no matter 
what the subject-matter. 

Test the controversies and differences named in this bil! under these 
two grounds of jurisdiction: 

First. Does the subject-matter of these controversies give constitu- 
tional jurisdiction to a Federal court? 

The subject-matter which gives jurisdiction to the Federal courts 
must be either a case arising under the Constitution, a law of Congress, 
or a treaty; or a case of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction;. or a case 
of parties claiming lands under grants of different States. (Constitu- 
tion United States, Article IiI, section 2.) 

I need hardly say the controversy named in the bill does not arise 
underthe ‘‘ general-welfare’’ clause, for this clause does not grant a new 
power, but defines the purpose of the revenue power. Indeed, it 1s not 
claimed to be a subject-matter relating to any of those just named, ¢x- 
cept it comes under the power of Congress to regulate commerce amons 
the States. But it must be noted, first, that no law of Congress his 
regulated commerce in respect to any such controversies. It does uo! 
arise, therefore, under any law of Congress. 

But does the controversy arise under interstate commerce as granted 
by the Constitution to Congress? Notatall. The controversy s °& 
scribed as arising between the railroad companies engaged in interstate 
commerce and their employés, and to be such as may hinder, 1mpece, 
obstruct, interrupt, or affect such transportation, &c. ; 

The power to regulate commerce involves the power to regulate trans- 
portation and intercourse between States. It regulates the acto! trans” 
portation as an act of commerce, but it can not regulate the subject 7 
commerce; it may regulate the mode of transporting wlieat, but can 
not regulate the production of wheat or the wheat itself. The artic'ss 
or products which commerce moves is subject to State police powers '¥° 
transportation is commerce, and is subject to the power of Congres: 

The acts of parties in transporting from State to State may be ree" 
lated by Congzess so as not to hinder commerce; but the contme's ' , 
such parties, inter se—their relations as employers and employ:s—“ 
not subject to Congressional power, but to State authority. — 
i pany carries flour and passes at 
from Maryland to Missouri, which is interstate commerce, it (ors ~ 
follow that the contract of employment in Baltimore between the . - 
pany and its ticket agent there is a subject for regulation by Ne 
or for the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The contract an? " 
tion between the company and its employé are subjects for State 
lation and for the jurisdiction of State courts. The conduct of co” pan) 
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and employés in the act of transportation may be under the power of 
Congress; but whether the contract is valid— what it means, whether 
the wages are fair, or the hours of labor are just, or the company or its 
officers are harsh, cruel, or unjust, or discharge an employé against 
right—these are questions collateral to the commerce and transporta- 
tion, and which can not under the power to regulate commerce be con- 
trolled by Congress or be adjudicated by Federal courts. 

The controversies described in this bill, between parties who are 
engaged in the business of interstate commerce, are personal and are 
collateral to the business, and th@ jurisdiction as to them must there- 
fore be determined by the character of the parties and not by the busi- 
ness done under the contracts and relations of such parties. Any other 
construction of this clause of the Constitution would make the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts unlimited instead of being circumscribed 
by well-defined grants of authority. The relations between the com- 
pany and every employé in the depot in Baltimore would, by such an 
interpretation, be withdrawn from State courts to swell the already too 
much swollen dockets of the Federal courts. 

But if the subject-matter of commerce does not give this jurisdic- 
tion, how is it as to parties? The Constitution gives no jurisdiction as 
to private persons to the Federal courts, except when the case arises 
between citizens of different States. 

This bill makes no such distinction; it applies toall controversies be- 
tween the company and its employés. The company isa citizen of the 
State which chartered it. Between it and the employés in that State 
the Federal courts have no jurisdiction. If theyareof different States, 
the Federal courts are open and this law is unnecessary. 

But what is meant by controversies? The debate shows, and the 
events of our day show, that they are controversies which do not take 
the form of suits or cases in law or equity, but controversies which 
concern the general policy of the company, relating not to matters 
of rights under contracts, but to the contracts themselves. Can Con- 
gress or can courts make contracts between parties without or against 
their mutual consent? Ifastrike occurs because a company discharge 
one man, or he violates the order of the company, shall the Federal 
court arraign the company or the man, and administer lessons of proper 
conduct, and enforce them? Then will the judicial power become 
despotic and supreme over laborers and company, and freemen become 
slaves of the courts and the judges. 

I come back to my original proposition. As far as these controver- 
sies may be subjects of judicial cognizance the bill is without the sanc- 
tion of and against the Constitution in giving jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral courts. In so far as they are controversies not of judicial cogni- 
zance they are outside of the judicial power, nor has Congress any 
control over them, but only the States. In any and every aspect the 
bill is extra-constitutional. 

But I take another ground. The arbitrators are selected by private 
will, and yet are, as I have shown, clothed with quasi-judicial func- 
tions of commissioners of the courts. These commissioners exercise the 
powers of public officers because appointed by the courts. These arbi- 
trators are really officers of the law, clothed with its powers, and very 
dangerous ones, and yet are not appointed as the Constitution pre- 
scribes, by the President and Senate, or by the President alone, or by 
a head of Department, or by a court. To whom are they responsible 
for their official misuse or abuse of power? They are peripatetic func- 
tionaries, paid out of the Treasury, exercising judicial functions, and 
yet are appointed without legal sanction and may do as they please, 
without the pend of any department of Government to check or con- 
trol them. It can not be said that this is a private arbitration. It is 
a public board—an official board. 

In the first section, twenty-first and twenty-second and twenty-third 
lines, this bill declares that these persons ‘‘ shall be and are hereby cre- 
ated and constituted a board of arbitration, with the duties, powers, and 
privileges hereinafter set forth.’’ Constituted and created a Govern- 
ment board, with the powers of commissioners of courts, and yet holding 
office by private appointment and without official responsibility to the 
Government which created and pays them! 

And, after all, what are they todo? Receive their pay, spend $1,000 
a case, lord it over the parties before it, and render an opinion without 
sanction and a judgment without execution? ‘‘Oh, most lame and im- 
potent conclusion !’’ The board shall have a clerk—like those of a 
court—a stenographer, and may command the services of marshals— 
all to receive fees for their services, and all these private parties to be 
litigants at the public expense. 

I venture to say whatever may be said of its other characteristics that 
this billisentirely original. Asithasnoprecedent, let it benone. Like 

Melchisedec without parentage, let it die without progeny ! 

Tam willing to concede that arbitration, the peaceful solution of these 
troubles, is much to be desired, and is a beneficent step in the right 

I do not oppose the principle, but the means by which it is 
to be made operative. Let the States take charge of these arbitrations. 
This Government has now more to do than it does or can do well. To 
amplify its authority is to yze its efficiency. Within its constitu- 
tional it has ample field for laudable and useful ambition. By 
Teaching out to do more, it fails to do what its duty requires, and loads 
its calendars with the 
What it ought not to do, and thus fails to do what it ought to do. 
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seen ending. 
labor troubles of railroads and the fields, on the sea and the land, 
will be dealt with here—dealt with inefliciently and, therefore, with 
injustice to the parties. 


ple power to settle these strifes. 
with industries, and currency, and the relations of men, all of which 
move under the impulse of laws too subtle and inscrutable for human 
intervention to do any good, or to do anything but harm by its unwis- 
dom. 


unfinished business of the people. It seeks to do 
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But I deprecate this measure because it is the beginning of an un- 
If this usurped power is to furnish a precedent, all the 


I believe the courts, State and Federal, are or may be clothed with am- 
We can prevent them by tinkering less 


The body-politic is a much-to-be-pitied patient. The doctors have 


brought him to a low state, and would kill him but for the inherent 
and irrepressible vitality of the young giant Republic, which only asks 
to be free in order to be great and vigorous and powerful. 
physic to thedogs.’’ Letthe country be rid of your panaceas and your 
quacks, 
business which makes them; lessen taxation, and you will enforce 
economy and lighten burdens; quit your legislation which enables a 
few men to heap up ill-gotten gains, wrung from the hard earnings of 
the unsuspecting many; above all, cling to the Constitution as the 
mariner to the plank in the shipwreck, the tabula in naufragio, and, my 
word for it, the courts and Congress and the President and the govern- 
ments of the States under our admirably balanced system of govern- 
ment, strictly adhered to, will achieve all of possible good to all men, 
to all classes, to all sections of our Union, without resort to doubtful 
expedients and to unauthorized legislation, which impair and will de- 
stroy this republicof republics by overthrowing the Constitution, with- 
out which it can not survive, but under which its life will be perpetu- 
ated as a glory and blessing to mankind. 
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Let labor get its fair share of profits by being partner in the 


The Protection of American Labor. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 


*| On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversiesand 


differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés. 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is reported by the Committee on Labor for 


the purpose of promoting friendly conference and arbitration as a means 
of settling differences between employers and employés. Itapplies only 


to interstate railroads over which Congress has jurisdiction. But the 


committee inform us, however, that their hope is that such an expres- 
sion by Congress in favor of arbitration will result in similar legislation 


by States, and especially in directing public attention to friendly meth- 


ods of settling labor disputes. 


This bill provides a statutory method by which a board of arbitrators 
may be designated—one member by each side, and a third by the first 
two-—-who are to investigate the facts, and lay the results of the inves- 
tigation before the parties concerned and the public, with their conclu- 
sions as to what ought to be done. 

Neither the appointment of arbitrators nor the acceptance of the award 
is to becompulsory. TheCommittee on Laborinform us that they have 
found it impracticable to devise means to enforce either the submission to 
arbitration or the acceptance of any award by penalties, because of the fact 
that it would beso im possible to do this in cases where thousands of work- 
men are concerned, who could not and ought not to be compelled to do 
anything which they were not willing to do, and so difficult to do it where 
employers resisted its enforcement. The committee, therefore, have 
proeeeded on the assumption thatall that can be done isto provideastat 
utory method of creating boards of arbitration, and to leave public senti- 
ment to operate to bring both parties in a dispute to accept this amicable 
method of solving differences between such railroads as are within the 
jurisdiction of Congress, where the parties themselves can not adjust 
them. 

Unquestionably the moral effect of such an enactment will be in the 
rightdirection. I have great faith in the power of public opinion to bring 
about a settlement of differences between employers and employés when 
all the facts are publicly known and the responsibility of each clearly 
established. Whenever this responsibility is fixed beyond serious dis- 
pute, and whenever it is made clear what justice demands in such con- 
troversies, public sentiment will usually bring about the right result. 
This is not mere theory, but has been proved in a multitude of cases. 
Massachusetts and several other States have for many years authorized 
their railroad commissioners to investigate and make public report on 
differences between railroads and shippers of freight, without any power 
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to enforce their awards. Yet in every instance thus far, an award of the 
com missioners has been accepted by both railroads and shippers, because 
public sentiment demanded it. 

This bill provides by statute a practicable tribunal for the investiga- 
tion of disputed facts and the fixing of responsibility. I look with 
satisfaction upon the tendency to substitute amicable conference and 
arbitration to bring about the settlement of labor disputes, for strikes 
and lockouts, too often accompanied with strife and disorder, cause 
great injury to both capital and labor. When peaceful methods of 
solving differences are substituted for strikes and lockouts mischievous 
men who thrive only when there is a state of antagonism between em- 
ployers and employés, and whose object is to create and keep up bitter 
feeling between labor and capital, will find their occupation gone. 

While I recognize the fact that those moral and educational influ- 
ences and economic laws which control social and business affairs, must 
be mainly relied upon to remedy the difficulties in the way of theright 
solution of the labor problem, yet there are many directions in which 
wise laws can co-operate with and aid these influences, and ameliorate 
the condition of that large proportion of cur population who depend 
upon wages for a livelihood. Wherever experience shall show that leg- 
islation can aid in promoting the welfare of the wage-worker it should 
be had. As under oursystem of government local affairs are under the 
jurisdiction of State Legislatures, the larger part of such legislation is 
committed to them. There are, however, some dixections in which 
Congress may legislate so as to create conditions favorable to maintain- 
ing liberal wages. 

IMPORTANCE OF LIBERAL WAGES. 

I take it for granted that all right-minded persons concede that it is 
the duty of the American Republic to legislate in such a way as to ex- 
ercise the most favorable influence on the maintenance of liberal wages 
in this country. This should be done for the reason that the greatest 
prosperity of all our people is best attained when our wage-workers re- 
ceive the highest practicable wages. According to the census of 1880, 
there were at that time 17,392,099 persons engaged in occupations in 
the United States. Of this number 7,907,605 were engaged in agricult- 
ure, 4,074,238 in personal or professional services, 1,810,256 in trade 
and transportation, and 3,837,112 in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. 

At least three million of the last division, owe million of the per- 
sons engaged in transportation and trade, three million of those engaged 
in Federal services, and two million of those engaged in agriculture— 
in all, nine million of persons—were wage-workers. In other words, 
at least half of the persons engaged in occupations in this country, 
making, with their families, twenty-five million of inhabitants, or half 
the population of the country, were dependent mainly upon their daily 
wages for the means of support. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that when the amount of wages re- 
ceived by half our population absolutely determines their ability to 
purchase the products of the farm, the mill, and the workshop, every 
industfy in the country is directly interested in having wages main- 
tained at the highest practicable point. When wages are liberal and 
the avenues of employment are widening, demand for products from 
wage-workers is large and increasing, and every interest in the com- 
munity feels the tide of prosperity. On the other hand, when wages 
are reduced and the avenues of employment are narrowing, this de- 
mand declines, underconsumption ensues, a glut of products and fall- 
ing prices follow, and hard times are felt in every direction. Hence a 
general reduction of wages always increases business distress, and, in- 
stead of affording relief from so-called overproduction, only intensifies 
the stagnation by diminishing the purchases and consumption of half 
the people. ? 

But this is not the highest reason for the maintenance of liberal wages. 
We have established on this continent a form of government designed 
to make the most of every citizen—a government in which every man 
participates through the ballot-box. Now, in order to succeed in these 
objects, it is essential that wage-workers should receive wages which 
will cnable them to live comfortably, provide their families with all 
those surroundings that elevate and improve, and especially to educate 
their children. The low wages which the laborer earns in European 
countries makes it almost impossible for the wage-workers of those coun- 
tries to rise to the standard of manhood essential to the maintenance 
of a government of and by the people. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say to you and to this House that the 
problem of maintaining liberal wages in this country by every expedi- 
ent that can be devised is one which lies at the foundation of not only 
our nationa! well-being, but also of the preservation of our institutions. 


CONVICT LABOR. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have said brings me to the question of the in- 
jurious influence of the competition of convicts and contract 
jabor with the honest, sturdy, and industrious wage-workers who com- 
pase one-half of our people, a subject with which a bill introdaced by 
mage and favorably reported by the Labor Coramittee attempts to 


I do not wish to be understood as taking the ground that convicts in 
our prisons and jails should be maintained in idlenessat public expense. 


The intelligent exponents of the wage-workers of the c rf 
nothing of this kind. They know that the ends of oesiom ~J an 
the public interests forbid this. But they ask, and they ask w;:) os 
tice, that convict labor shall be employed in such a way as not to 
ish wages and not to interfere with the employment of honest «;:,.... 
in a greater degree than the labor of the same men would i; t er x = 
outside of prison walls. <ihellltaaae 
There is no difficulty in doing this by having prison labor . 
within prison walls by the State or Government in the maki;.> 
ticles to be sold in open market at the full prices required for si,, 
articles made by free labor outside. But when convict labor i- \o: .. 
low rates to contractors (and the rates must be low when the lah. .+ 
the convicts is let to outsiders) these contractors are enabled to inina. 
ously compete with other persons employing honest labor outside. 
inevitable tendency of such competition is not only to take away {r 
honest labor work which would otherwise go to it, but also and » . 
injuriously to reduce wages. . 
For the Government, whose very existence depends upon the maip. 
tenance of a high standard of citizenship attainable only throush |)». 
eral wages, to allow contractors employing convict labor at staryatioy 
wages to compete for Government work, is grave injustice: tiay. pore 
it is suicide. I am sure that every true citizen felt that a grave wrong 
had been done the honest, hard-working granite-cutters of the countrs 
when they learned a few months ago that contracts for public buildins 
at Peoria and Buffalo had been given to contractors who proposed 
do their stone work with prison convicts costing them but (i) cents a 
day. Congress can not too soon make a repetition of this wrong im. 
possible by passing the bill forbidding the consideration of a proposa| 
from a contractor employing convict or imported labor, as well as the 
bill prohibiting such use of convicts under United States laws, 


IMPORTED CONTRACT LABOR. 


Mr. Chairman, while it has been the policy of the Government { 
its foundation to the present time to welcome industrious y 
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people and adapt themselves to American conditions, and demand and 
receive American wages, a policy already carried further than public 
sufety justifies, yet this policy does not by any means imply that we 
are to receive the outcasts and paupers of other nations or allow the 
importation of cheap contract labor. The inevitable effect of such im- 
portations, no matter of what nationality, is to introduce into our coun- 
try men unfit to become citizens, men who do not come here to adapt 
themselves to our conditions, but mere serfs bound by contracts made 
in foreign countries at foreign wages and under foreign conditions, and 
to degrade American labor. 

_ When the bill to prohibit the importation ot contract labor y 

der consideration in the House June 19, 1884, in advocatin 
sage I said: 

While many of the provisions of this bill as it now stands are imperfect. yet 
the evil against which it is aimed is,to my mind, one which demands legisia- 
tion. Voluntary immigration of foreigners, who come here to improve their 
condition and make this country their permanent home, immigration of men 
who land on our shores as freemen, at liberty to avail themese!yes of American 
opportunities and American wages, has always been considered ace 
Such does not interfere with our protective syste... 
to the importation of the products of the cheaper labor of 
and protect American industry and labor, because whenever avo 
mmigrant comes here free to make his own engagements on ir 
become American in everything, he accepis not European but Ani 
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tracts entered into abroad under foreign conditions and at for v 
the importation of men who come here without freedom of actio 

land, to serve under overseers who control their movements for a (1 é 
an expectation of making a home here, and genera''y) 


, Without 
wife or family. | 
an of contract labor is contrary toa sound public} 
to our ideas of freedom, and contrary tothe best interests 0! ou 
try. Into the State which I have the honor to represent in part on U's 
there was imported last year several hundred Italian laborers to construc. ® 
far below the American standard. They came not to ve 
rican laborers live, not to add their carnings e's 
wealth of the country, but they came as Italians, lived as Italian ‘abore™ 0! 
and the peace and quiet of our State during er” ef stay, 
then left to return to Italy orto be contracted elsewhere )Y ' oversee! 
It makes no difference nationality of such servile laborers mas 
is contrary to the best interests of our country to encourage or 80" § 
: der contracts which render them no longer free™* 


ion has only strengthened my conviction of the wisde n of 

the law to prohibit the importation of contract labor, and o! the ™ 
- ing its provisions and penalties so strong ‘).\ no oni 

can import into this country such cheap labor to compete with oul ( ; 
a such legislation, the constant struss'* ©" 

on between and manuiacturers in this country ©" " 
an arket for yh by cheapening the cost of proct’” 
Saaae _ vantage of the cheap labor which unpser™ 
are to send over here at European wages. aps a8 

ae - thoughtful citizen can desire to see the wage 
wages eum ~ oon brought to the condition that starvat a 
. workers in Europe. I have myself seen : 
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day. I have seen skilled workmen in French and Belgian mills labor- 
ing for 40 cents per day. Even in England I have seen operatives in 
woolen, cotton, and iron industries working for from half to two-thirds 
what they obtain in this country. And all this, too, when the cost of 
living asa whole, provided the same scale of living existed, was only 6 per 
cent. more in this country than in Europe. I haveseen hardy peasants 
in Ireland laboring in the fields from early morn till dewy eve for 25 
cents per day. 

How scanty must be the food and clothing of such men! How des- 
titute the hovels in which they live! How narrow their opportunities 
for improving themselves and educating their children! How unfi tted 


to exercise the duties and take upon themselves the responsibilities of 


self-government! How inconsiderable the home market created by 
wage-workers who have so little to spend! . 

Oh, no! We must not allow such a condition of things to creep into 
this country; for if it should, then indeed would free government be 
in grave danger. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN WAGES. 

It must be obvious, however, that no restrictions on pauper immi- 
gration, no prohibition of the importation of contract labor, no organ- 
ization of labor to prevent competition between laborers from forcing 
down wages, no plan of arbitration, no plan of co-operation or profit- 
sharing—none nor all of these desirable things can prevent the decline 
of wages in this country to European starvation wages, if we admit 
the products of this labor, manufactured on European soil and under 
European conditions, to the markets of this country free of duty, or at 
so low rates of duty as to fail to bridge over the difference of cost in 
the two countries arising mainly from our higher wages. 

I need not, Mr. Chairman, dwell on this proposition. Nothing can 
be clearer than that the possibility of long maintaining much higher 
wages in this country than in Europe depends upon whether we protect 
our own industries and labor by imposing a duty upon the imported 
products of similar Eu industries. Thechief element in the cost 
of any manufactured article is the labor which has entered into it all 
along the line from the materials in a state of nature to the completed 
product. Take iron for example. The ore in the ground is of very 
little value. It is labor in digging the ore, labor in converting the ore 
into pig-iron, and labor in converting the pig-iron into bar-iron and 
steel, which make the cost. Nothing in it is really raw material ex- 
cept the ore before it was taken from the ground. What makes this 
iron or steel cost more in this country than in England is almost en- 
tirely due to the fact that the same quantity of labor applied to dig- 
ging the ore, making the ore into pig, and the pig into bar iron and 
steel, costs from 60 to 100 per cent. more in this country than in Eng- 
land. 

Isit not obvious that if English iron is admitted to this country free 
of duty orata low rate of duty thatit must take the place of American 
iron in our markets, unless American manufacturers can obtain their 
labor as low as the English manufacturers? 

Takeany other manufacturing industry, cotton, leather, or wood, and 
the same result would follow if protective duties should be removed. 
The manufacturer has no other fund from which to pay wages than 
the amount for which he can sell his product. If the selling price of 
his product is reduced 25 per cent. by the admission of similar foreign- 
made goods at a lower rate of duty, then his fund from which to pay 
wages is reduced 25 per cent. and he must pay so much the less wages, 
or else give up his business and let the foreign manufacturer take our 
market, simply because no one will continue an industry ataloss. So 
long as there is a profit then there is an opportunity for labor to make 
use of every legitimate means to secure its fair share of that profit. 
When the profit vanishes the opportunity for labor to increase its earn- 
ings is gone. 

No one has more clearly stated the economic truth that a protective 
tariff is indispensable to maintain wages at a higher standard in the 
United States than in Europe than did Hon. Apram S. Hewitt in his 
oft-quoted letter of January 27,1870. Inthis letter Mr. Hewirr said: 

The only reason why we more for @merican rails is because we pay a 
higher rate for the labor which is required for their manufacture, but for no 
- quantity of labor. Free trade will simply reduce the wages of labor to 

foreign standard, whith will enable us to sell our rails in competition with 
—- rails. Butas a matter of course, the ability of the laborer to consume 
will be reduced, and a serious loss will be inflicted on commerce, genera! indus- 
try, and the business of the railways especially. The only reason why a tariff 
is necessary is to supply the laborer with such wages as will enable him to travel 
and consume not merely the necessaries, but some of the luxuries of modern 
civilization. if we have free trade, we can not expect to procure our 
increased shipments of grain, for already the Europern 

from thean will induce them to bay thore food than they neel, and whisk thes 
now take as a matter of necessity. r ’ - 7 

Faithfully, yours, 


ABRAM 8S. HEWITT. 


Although Mr. Hewitt has changed his attitude on this question, yet 
he has never successfully answered the arguments presented in this 


Ina of recent arguments made by a delegation of 
abrer mally Knights of tal, baepeenel teen ae mead 
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manufactared lumber, potatoes, hay, d&c., on ths free-list, and to reduce 











duties on manufactured articles, I find the case clearly stated as fol- 
lows: 

Roger Evans, a sturdy iron-wor! 
that even with the present dut 
last year. If this iron had bee 


He said 


cer of Ohio, was the first speaker. 
| 
3,610,093 was imported 


3 iron of the value of $& 





1 made in this country there would have been 
work for fifty thousand more laborers. Reduce that duty as proposed by Mr. 
Moreison and iron of the value of more than $100,000,000 would be imported, 


and this would take away employment from more than fifty thousand iron- 









workers now having employment, and would reduce the wages of ail engaged 
in iron industries. What is wented, he said, isa hig hana lower tariff, 
for as duties are reduced » larger quantity of iron m I reaper lahor of 
Europe is enabled to find a market here, displace domestic ir deprive our 
own laborers of work, and reduce their wages 


If, added Mr. Evans, it were not desirable to maintain hicher wages here than 
the starvation rates which prevail in Europe, then we could admit foreign-made 
goods free. But the American laborer should live better and have means to im- 
prove himself and educate his children. If there were no duties imposed on 
foreign-made goods, then they would command our markets and prevent the 
making of such goods here, unless our wages should be cut down to the foreign 
standard. The tariff question,said Mr Evans, isemphatically & labor question, 
and intelligent workingmen understand it and will snow under Congressmen 
who vote to reduce duties and thereby benefit foreign producers. Men may here 
and there favor a reduction of duties or free trade and claim atthe same time to 
be friends of labor, but the great body of the workingmen can not be deceived. 

A free-trade member of the committee interrupted Mr. Evans,saying: “We 
are striving to pass a tariff law that will make it unnecessary for your employ- 
ers to import pauper labor.”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Evans, “‘I understand that you are trying to frame a law 
that will flood our markets with the products of the pauper labor of Europe, 
and thus make paupers of us. Foreign-made goods can be imported in any 
quantity ai any time, at little cost, except so far as the duties imposed on them 
here prevent. Take off or reduce these duties, and we laborers are entirely at 
the mercy of pauper labor in Europe working under European conditions. In- 
evitably we must come down to their standard of wages and living if their 
products are to come in here free of duty or at low duties to compete with the 
goods made by us. The most essential thing to do is to impose high duties on 
these foreign-made goods when they come kere to take the bread from our 
laber. Then, in addition, andasa supplementio this, we ask for laws prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign contract labor. The last Congress passed such a 
law, and we propose to ask this Congress to make the law more efficient. 

Mr. Jones, a Chicago workingman, then addressed the committee, saying that 
the workingmen are coming to understand that high duties on articles produced 
abroad which come into competition with articles made here are necessary to 
secure liberal wages in this country. Headded: ‘“‘ The politician who tells us 
that a tariff has nothing todo with wages in this country either deceives himseif 
or attempts to deceive others. Workingmen know from experience that free 
trade or low duties on any articles simply cause more of those articles to be im- 
ported to take the place of similar articles made here and thus turning working- 
men out of employment and tend to reduce the wages of the labor employed in 
makingsuch articlesin thiscountry. It isnonsense for any politician to pretend 
that a considerable reduction of the duty on iron, woolen, cotton, or leather 
goods, forexample, will not bring such foreign-made goods into our markets in 
larger quantities to take the place of our own goods. In the struggle of our 
manufacturers to compete with goods made abroad by cheaper labor it is inev- 
itable that wages will be reduced or the business given up.”’ 

John Jarrett, of Pittsburgh, president of the great amalgamated labor organi- 
zations, made the closing address in behalf of the workingmen of the country, 
and was listened to with much interest. He said that he desired to emphasize the 
fact that the high duties on imported goods are indispensable to maintain liberal 
wages in this country. Any man claiming to be the friend of labor who pre- 
tends otherwise occupies a false position, and is not what he ciaimsto be. Itis 
well known that wages in the United States are from 38 to 100 per cent. higher 
than in England—varying in different industries according to the skill required. 
The average is shown to be 70 per cent. higher here than in England, This is 
true to-day,even with the great depression of industries and reduction of wages 
here, as well as abroad. 

It needs no argument, said Mr. Jarrett, to make it clear that if we had no 
tariff duties on the manufactured products of England’s cheaper labor when im- 
ported in this country, then we could not make such articles here in competi- 
tion with those made in England and imported into this country, unless the 
wages of our labor should be brought down to the English standard. 
plain that any man can see it. 

But it is said that it is not proposed to place foreign-made goods on the free- 
list, but simply to reduce duties. 

Yes, replied Mr. Jarrett; but it is proposed to place on the free-list imported 
manufactured lumber, potato starch, iron ore, hay, potatoes, oats, and many 
other arttcles into which labor enters. So far this is free trade asto the laborers 
who make or produce those articles, and subjects them to direct Canadian com- 
petition. 

But it is also proposed to reduce the duties on almost all other manufactured 
goods, and just to the extent that duties are reduced the importation of foreign- 
made goods is increased, ourown manufactures curtailed, and the wages and op- 
portunities of labor reduced in this country. There can be nodoubt of this. If 
with the present duties foreign manufacturers were last year able tosend toand 
sellin this country iron goods to the value of thirty-four millions, leather and 
leather manufactures tothe value of ten millions, glass manufactures to the value 
of six millions, hats, &c., to the value of four and a half millions, cotton manufact- 
ures to the value of twenty-seven millions, woolen manufactures to the value of 
thirty-five millions, and manufactures of wood to the value of nine millions, it 
is evident that the duties on these goodsare already dangerously low, and ought 
to be higher instead of lower; and that any considerable reduction of then, as 
proposed, will double the importations and displace American Jabor and reduce 
our wages. 

If, said Mr. Jarrett, we had made in this country the manufactured goods im- 
ported from abroad last year, five hundred thousand of our laborers who were 
out of employment would have had remunerative work. 

To further reduce wages, as proposed by the bill proposed, would add a: 
corps to the army of unemployed and further reduce wages. 
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Senator Frye, of Maine, recently received a letter from a friend who 
was appointed a consul in a European city a few months ago, and who 
went abroad tinctured with the idea prevalent with his political asso- 
ciates that our tariff duties should be abolished or largely reduced, 
and that wages abroad, estimated by purchasing power, are nearly as 
largeasinthiscountry. This gentleman, after investigating the actual 
situation abroad, frankly writes to Senator FRYE: 

Since coming here I have examined and studied the tariff question carefully, 
and have come to the conclusion all honest men must come to who will come 
here with eyes open willing to sce and Jearn, and that is, we should have a higher 


instead of a lower tariff. Labor here [where the consul is located] is fearfully 
degraded, and the people work for nothing arid board themselves. Yeu can 
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hire men for 24 cents a day to do what would cost $1 per day in the States. We 
keep house, hire a good cook for $4.80 a month, a nurse who takes care of the 
children night and day, makes beds, sweeps, &c., for 24 cents a day and boards 
herself, a very smart man, who speaks German and English well, works bard 
from early morning till late at night for 48 cents per day and boards himself. 

In Italy and Austria labor is still less. In a manufacturing business with 
which I am familiar, and into which labor largely enters, as you know, the cost 
here is from © to 75 per cent. less than in the United States. There isa concern 
near me employing two thousand people in the manufacture ot corsets, all of 
which are exported to the United States, who pay their help almost nothing, 
not nearly one-half as much as we pay in the United States. The policy in our 
country with many seems to be to reduce the tariff, while here and in Austria it 
is sought to increase it. England issuffering terribly from the low price of Ger- 
man goods, and will have to make tariff laws soon to protect her labor. 1 know 
many of my party friends favor free trade, or an approach of it. I can never 
agree with them, and when Igo home shall sound the alarmas best I can. Free 
trade, or close to it, will ruin the industries the reduction strikes. 

The majority of the Shipping Committee have reported to the House 
a bill to allow the importation and American registry of completed 
foreign-built vessels free of duty. The majority report admits that 
the object of this is to have our vessels built in British yards because 
they can be built cheaper there; and the only reason that they can be 
built cheaper there is that the labor which digs the ore, makes the iron, 
and transforms it into a ship commands lower wages in England than 
here. 

If such a bill should become a law the thousands of mechanics who 
have found employment in our ship-yards would have no work to do 
unless they were prepared to labor at the diminished wages obtained 
in the ship.yards of Great Britain. Can there beany doubt in this case 
that the protection now given to American ship-building furnishes em- 
ployment to thousands of skilled workmen at much higher wages than 
are paid in England? Of what use would any plans of co-operation, 
profit-sharing, or labor organization be to skilled workmen in ship-yards 
if the bill to admit foreign-built ships free of duty should pass? 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee has agreed to re- 
port a bill allowing the importation of all kinds of Canadian fish free 
of duty. Is there any person interested in fishing vessels, is there any 
fisherman who does not see that the passage of that bill would be a se- 
rious injury to the hardy men who brave the dangers of the deep? 

The same committee has agreed to report a bill to admit foreign- 
grown wool and Canadian manufactured lumber free of duty. Is there 
any farmer or any farm laborer or any employé in lumber-mills who 
can not see that the abrogation of the present duties on imported wool 
and Canadian manufactured lumber will affect them injuriously? 

The same committee has reported a bill to reduce the duties on cot- 
ton and woolen goods. Can any one fail to see that such reductions of 
duty will givean opportunity for increased importations of foreign-made 

to take the place of goods made in this country by our own 
laborers, and thus diminish the avenues of employment here and tend 
to reduce wages ? 

Can any laboring man fail to see that a protective tariff is essential 
if we would maintain wages in this country at a higher standard than 
in Europe? 

Itmust be borne in mind that notwithstanding some occupations, like 
carpenters, masons, &c., are protected against direct European compe- 
tition by the fact that foreign-built houses can not be imported, and 
some other occupations are protected by other natural conditions, yet the 
tariff protection of such occupations as would be subjected to direct com- 
petition from imported goods if a sufficient duty were not impose.t upon 
such articles, is as necessary to maintain wages in the former employ- 
ments as in the latter. Wages in any community will equalize them- 
selves in all pursuits with reference to the skill required in each employ- 
ment, for the reason that workmen easily pass from one occupation to 
another. When manufacturing industries are not carried on to a 
considerable extentin any country, workingmen crowd into agriculture, 
building trades, and other occupations, and force down wages in these 
pursuits. Wherever manufacturing industries thrive the farmer finds 
the best market and highest prices, and the mechanic the widest em- 
ployment and most liberal wages. 

Investigation will develop the fact that the wages of not only me- 
chanics, but also of farm laborers, are lowest in those States in which 
there are few manufacturing industries; and that wages rise as such in- 
dustries are established and developed. 

Mr. Dodge, the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, shows 
in a recent report that in those States of the Union in which manu- 
facturing industries have been most extended the wages of farm laborers 
average $25 per month, including board; in the States where these in- 
dustries are much less extended the wages of farm laborers average 
$19.50 per month; and in the six States which are destitute of manu- 
facturing industries the of farm laborers average only $13.20 per 
month. And it is noticeable also that in these three classes of States 
the wages of mechanics and all other wage-workers show substantially 
thesame relative differences. 

These facts show that the wages of mechanics and even of farm la- 
borers are increased by the establishment, or kept down by the 
of manufacturing industries, and therefore that the protective policy 
— encourages such industries tends to improve wages in all occupa- 

ons. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding, as I do, the maintenance of the highest 
practicable wages essential to the prosperity of all interests in this coun- 


























try and indispensable to the preservation of our free institutio 
estly favor the maintenance of such a protective tariff as 
American markets for the products of our own industries and 
the reduction of wages which must follow the free admissio; 
products of the cheaper labor of Europe. To this should be 
prohibition of imported contract labor by such penalties as may be jor. 
essary to accomplish the purpose. Then every acre of the public land 
should be reserved for settlement under the homestead law by bona i, 
settlers who desire to make homes for themselves and their fumilies 
Whatever other measures may tend to maintain liberal wages shoy ld 
also be enacted, for the highest prosperity of the nation can be secur: d 
only as the best interests of the wage-workers of the country are justly 
protected. 
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Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM O. OATES. 


OF ALABAMA, 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886, 
On the bill (1. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other urposes, 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of silver coinage and its incidents has 
been so extensive and has taken such a wide range that there is but 
little if anything of interest to be added. I shall not, sir, attempt to 
enter the domain of speculation or prophecy or the equally fertile and 
uncertain field of statistics, in either of which our easuistical statesmen 
find full authority for diametrically opposite conclusions on this or al- 
most any other complicated question. 

My purpose is merely to give expression to the result of my study and 
reflection upon a subject about which so much has been said. I believe 
that the existing silver coinage act, known as the Bland law, is a most 
unscientific and illogical measure, and never could have been intended to 
be permanent, but a temporary expedient only. It was necessary anda 
good measure when passed ; it has and is now subserving a good purpose, 
though it is clear to my mind that at no very distant day other legis- 
lation will be substituted for it. I am a bimetallist, Mr. Speaker, and 
would regard it as a cruel injustice, if not a crime, against the debtor 
class of the people of the United States to demonetize silver, and | am 
glad, sir, to believe that very few, if any, of the members of this House 
would sanction it. 

I believe that 'egislation is necessary to give silver a fair chance and 
maintain it as good, honest money. I will not, however, vote to repeal 
or suspend the Bland law until such legislation as meets my approval 
issecured. Wehave gold coin, silver coin, gold certificates, silver certili- 
cates, greenbacks, and national-bank notes—six different kindsof money. 
All should be maintained at an equal standard of value. Al! should 
have an equal purchasing power. 

A difference in the purchasing power—the debt-paying capacity— 
ought not to exist, and while it does not exist at present, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in bullion value of a gold dollar and a silver Go.ar, 
how long will this enforced equality continue? How long can this «n- 
tinue with the existing difference in the bullion value of a gold doliar 
and asilver dollar? The statutes of the most powerful nations can 
suspend only for a limited time the laws of trade. They will, like tue 
suppressed forces of nature, soon resume their sway. 

The free coinage of metal is per se right, but the bill under consider- 
tion continues the standard at 412} grains of silver to the dollar and 
gives the present large profits of the Government or seigniorage ‘o tue 
bullion-owner, while there is n@security against an inilux of foreisa 
silver bullion. Looking also to the attitude of the Latin Union upa 
silver, I do not think that we can take the risk.of free coinage at pie 
ent, and I shall therefore vote against it. s "a 

But why should we have any trouble about our coinage? There 8 
no necessity for a continuance of the coinage of standard silver (o'.a™ 


Provide for the issuance of bullion certificates based on )ot! a 
silver bullion at their actual value, not in New York alone, °° ns 
London, in Paris, in the markets of the world, to be ascertaines 0" 


the average market value during a given period within each yoo", and 
let the issue run from one dollar upward. Why would not som 
currency, redeemable in either gold or silver at the option 0: the 8” 
ernment, be the best in the world? None could be more honest," 
convenient, or on a firmer basis. ot 
The distinction between gold and silver money so far as the pe) oe 
concerned would be stricken down. It would be not only good 100"! 
this year and the next, but twenty years hence it would large!y \\** os 
place of our national-bank circulation, which can not subsist longer . 
the date of redemption of the 4 per cent. bonds,which mature i)" 
I believe, sir, that by wise legislation and faithful administration ¥ 
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can by that date pay all of the national debt, the national banking sys- 
tem can be dispensed with, and an ample amount of currency be secured 
based upon deposited bullion, the coined money we now have, with 


such additions as the necessities of the Government may require of 
subsidiary coin, without producing any stringency on the one hand or 
plethora on the other, or in any wise disturbing the business interests 
of the country. I would not disturb the present legal-tender quality of 


silver dollars already coined, but would declare the trade-dollar, which 
contains 74 cents more of pure silver but is at a discount, to be a legal 


tender. The last section in such a bill should repeal or suspend the 


existing silver-dollar coinage law. But, sir, I will not vote for such 
repeal or suspension unless it is preceded or accompanied by some such 
legislation as I have indicated. 

Iam not an inflationist. I donot believein fiat money. I have no 
respect for the absurd dogma of the Supreme Court that Congress has 
power to make anything a legal tender because not prohibited by the 


Constitution from so doing. I believe in gold and silver, the money of 


the Constitution, and paper convertible on demand of the holder, I 
desire to see the volume of money increased to meet the annually in- 
creasing population and commerce of the country, but no irredeemable 
issues. I want nothing but good, honest money. «Paper money I want 
in great abundance, but convertible into coin, or its equivalent in bull- 
ion, on demand of the holder. If any loss should be sustained on the 
bullion in consequence of the fluctuation in price, the Government can 
stand it better than the poor laboring people of the country. 


For the Silver Dollar and its Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. DANIEL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DANIEL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before meis a silver legal-tender dollar of the United 
States. It contains 371} grains of pure silver, or 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver. On one side is the head of the Goddess of Liberty, the na- 
tional motto, “‘E£ pluribus unum,’’ and the thirteen stars. On the 
other side is the spread Eagle of America with the legend at its head, 
“In God We Trust,’’ and at its feet the words ‘‘ one dollar.’’ 

This coin bears the image and superscription of the United States, 
and it is by law a legal tender for taxes and for all public and private 
debts. 

To the eye of the beholder it has an honest face, and upon that face 
is engraven the national faith and honor in pledge of the fact that it is 
just what it claims to be “‘one dollar;”’ while in the statute law be- 
hind it are the fully expressed pledges of our national faith and honor 
that our Government shall receive it for taxes; that our creditors shall 
receive it for payments; that our pensioners shall receive it for boun- 
ties; that our public servants shall receive it for wages; and that, as 
between man and man, whosoever becomes its possessor may with it 


absolve himself to another whom he owes to the extent of one dollar 
of his debt. 


A DOLLAR OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
This silver dollar is one of the bimetallic coins of a bimetallic con- 
stitution, which provides that Congressshall have power to ‘‘coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins,’’ and that no State 


oats make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 


THE OLDEST DOLLAR. 

It is the oldest of all our dollar pieces, emanating from the Mint in 
1794, under the act of 1792, whereas the gold dollar piece was never 
coined, or authorized to be coined, until 1849, although larger gold 
pieces were provided forin 1792 at the ratio of value to the silver pieces 
of 1 pound of gold to 15 of silver. 


THE UNVARYING DOLLAR. 

The silver dollar, as originally created, contained 371} grains of pure 
metal. It contains exactly that amount of pure silver now. But the 
gold dollar has changed. In 1834, when Europe had drained our gold 
and silver had become nearly if not quite our sole metallic circulation, 
toda sod at teen = — oe moneys of 1 pound 

ver ucing gold dollar from 24} to 2: i 
oan 23} grains 
CO-UNIT OF VALUE WITH THE GOLD DOLLAR. 

This dollar is co-unit with the gold dollar as denominator or standard 
of value. All estimates and appropriations, all assessments and ap- 
Praisements, whether of the Federal Congress, the State Legislatures, 
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or of business men, are made with reference to the whole volume of 
money to be dealt with, and (save in rare cases) not with reference to 
any particular kind of money. In this manner ‘the dollar ”’ simply, 
regardless of its material, is used throughout America as unit of value. 
True it is that when silver coinage was discontinued in 1873 gold was de- 
clared to be the unit of value; but when silver was rehabilitated as legal 
tenderand coinage of it was provided for in 1878 the silver dollar was fully 
restored as co-unit of value, for it isabsurd to say that you can measure 
the amount of a debt, or the value of what it buys, by anything else 
than the wherewithal of payment. 

The act of 1873 making the gold dollar sole unit of value was effectu- 
ally repealed by the act of 1878 restoring silver (albeit in limited sup- 
ply) to the same uses as gold, not indeed in so many words, but by in- 
evitable implication. Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other; and when the law made the gold and silver dollars equal to each 
other, it made each equal to the same thing—the unit of value. 

ONE OF THE PILLARS OF OUR MONETARY SYSTEM, 

This silver dollar is one of the pillars of our monetary system. That 
system is like an arch of which the national debt is the keystone. One 
side of the arch is our greenback currency and the other side is the 
national-bank currency, and the two pillars upholding the arch are the 
gold and silver dollars. When the debt was contracted, and when the 
greenback and national-bank notes were emitted, the people of the 
United States had upon their statute-books the expressed liberty to coin 
freely as many gold dollars and as many silver dollars as they pleased to 
redeem those obligations. The bondholders knew this, for there were 
the open statutes; and when they renewed their bonds in 1870 still were 
those statutes there. As to the medium of payment of outstanding 
bonds there can be no question. 

Upon every 5 per cent. bond it is engraven, so that every one may 
read: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved July 
14, 1870, amended by aa act approved January 20, 1871,” andis redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May A. D. 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said Ju’y 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum, pay- 
able quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August,and November, in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxesand 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority. 

And upon every 4 per cent. is engraven: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April,and Julyineach year. The 
——— and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 

Jnited States, as wellas from taxation in any torm by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. 

And as all of the interest-bearing coin obligations of the Government 
were issued under the act of July 14, 1870, except the 3 percents issued 
in 1881, all of them are payable ‘‘in coin of the standard value of the 
United States ’’ as of the 14th July, 1870. No man is so bold as to deny 
this. Ifhe did refutation is before him. Both Houses of Congress have 
declared it in the well known Mathews resolutions of 1878, which, after 
reciting the facts, read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That all 
the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, under said 
acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and interest, at the 
option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars, of the coinage 
of the United States, containing 412; grains each of standard silver; and that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, 


principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in derogation 
of the rights of the public creditor. 


And setting at rest, if doubt there could be, what the coined dollar 
means, the Supreme Court of the United States long ago told us that—- 


The coined dollar was a piece of gold or silver of a prescribed degree of purity, 
weighing a prescribed number of grains. The note dollar was a promise to pay 
a coined dollar. (Bronson vs. Rodes, 7 Wallace, 251.) 


PUBLIC DEBTS PAYABLE IN SILVER COIN. 

So that our $346,000,000 of note dollars, our $1,700,000,000 in round 
numbers of bonded and other debt, in all some twenty thousand mill- 
ions of national obligations, all rest upon the pieces of silver like this of 
prescribed purity and quantity, and upon pieces of gold of prescribed 
purity and quantity, each called, and in each, in fact,a dollar. The 
national-bank notes amounting to $315,000,000, and State, municipal, 
corporate, and individual debts of prodigious volume, ail rest at last 
upon these two foundations. 

Those who would shake these foundations are engaged in a perilous 
undertaking. And many are the arts of speech with which they seek 
to sap and mine them. 

Pleas are put in which might have been wisely considered before the 
vast superstructure of debt arose on these foundations which now are 
inadmissible to the sense of justice, and to the sense of expediency as 
well. The casual separation of the two metals, silverand gold, in bull- 
ion value was a thing contemplated when the double standard was 
adopted. It was a danger inherent in the very nature of a double 
standard. But the double standard was adopted by our Constitution; 
it has prevailed (with a slight and partial suspension) from 1792 to 
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1886, and to assail it now, either directly or by side thrusts, is to aim 
a blow at interests which can only be expressed in dollars by the thou- 
sand million; is to increase the burden of debt, and to abbreviate the 
means of payment. 

We must meet the skirmish line of monometallism as itcomes, in what- 
sover guise of fallacy or sophism itadopts. When it has been repelled, 
then let us advance for the full restoration of the people’s money. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR I8 REAL MONEY. 

But the silver dollar is not real money, we are told by the able gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who says: 

That alone is real money which does not depend for its value on law but on 


the precious metal that is in it, so that its real value is equal to its legal value, 
and whether minted into money or melted into bullion it is worth the same 


thing. 

If the gentleman is right the Constitution is wrong; and Congress has 
been wrong from 1792 to 1886. When the Constitution gave power to 
Congress to ‘‘ coin money’’ it ought to have stopped there, the gentle- 
man would have us believe; for if bullion value alone was to regulate 
the value of the coin, the constitutional prerogative ‘‘to regulate the 
value thereof’? would have been worse than surplusage. The Consti- 
tution was wiser than some of our learned colleagues. It knew, for the 
experience and practice of mankind had taught its makers, that the 
law and the law alone can regulate the value of money, at least in so 
far as money isa medium for payment of debts. Enforced payment 
can only exist by law, and law alone can regulate the medium of pay- 
ment. 


THE SILVER POLLAR NO MORE “FIAT” THAN 18 THE GOLD DOLLAR OR THE 
NATIONAL DEBT. 


Neither is the silver dollar any more a fiat dollar than is the gold 
dollar, nor than is the national debt a fiat debt. Indeed there can not 
be either dollar or debt without fiat. If it be meant that nothing but 
fiat is in this dollar, it is obvious error. If it be meant that 80 per 
cent. or present bullion value is real money and the residue of 20 per 
cent. is fiat, I can understand the idea though to my mind it does not 
import the intended argument. Many of the national bonds were orig- 
inally given at the rate of $100 of promise for $60 of money. Their ob- 
ligation has 60 per cent. of substantial consideration and 40 per cent. 
of mere “‘ fiat’’ promise. 

But does not moral and legal obligation alike permeate the whole 
hundred per cent. of promise? Undoubtedly. And in like manner, 
as I conceive, whether this dollar in its utility is 20 per cent., or 40 
per cent. of fiat, the Government has no more right to repudiate any 
part of the people’s means of payment than it has to repudiate their 
obligation of payment. Its fiat of obligation to pay, and its fiat of ob- 
ligation to provide the silver dollar as it is, as one of the means of pay- 
ment, were correlatives of each other. 

WHO I8 RESPONSIBLE FOR SEPARATION OF LEGAL-TENDER AND BULLION VALUE? 


And if indeed the legal-tender and bullion value of this silver dol- 
lar have parted, at whose instance was the act done that parted them ? 
Was it not the bondholding class that obtained the demonetization of 
silver? It was done clandestinely. The people did not ask it, and 
did not knew it. Did not the money-power policy bring about the 
very evil for whose cure it is sought to make the people pay? 


CONTINUOUS PRESERVATION OF BULLION AND LEGAL-TENDER VALUES IMPOSSIBLE. 


And if my honorable friend from South Carolina be right in claiming 
that nothing is money unless its intrinsic and legal value be equivalents, 
is it not plain that he must seek some other than this mundane sphere 
for the material thereof—for some unfound substance not subject to ‘“‘ the 
skyey influences’’ of change; or otherwise abolish the world’s system of 
finance of which the basis is a fixity of legal-tender valuation? 

Bullion value and legal-tender value have ever varied, and must ever 
vary, largely in proportion as metal is most in demand for money or 
for other uses. Metal money goes to the smelting-pot when money is 
overplentifui, and turns itself to other uses. Bullion, even in 
and artistic forms, rushes to the mint when money is rare and dear. 
‘nd as the market most needs money, or the raw material, so must ever 
tiuctuate the relations between bullion and legal-tender values. Alex- 
ander Baring stated to a parliamentary committee in England, where 
gold was sole legal tender, that during the crisis of 1847 it was im- 
possible to borrow a guinea of gold on £60,000 sterling of silver. And 
on the other hand it is authentically related that in Calcutta, where 
silver was sole legal tender, the owner of 000 sterling of gold was 
obliged in the crisis of 1884 to declare hi a bankrupt because he 
could not borrow a single rupee upon it. 

This shows that intrinsic and tender valuations must often sep- 


arate, however delicately adj It shows, too, that the fixed debt- 
paying attribute of money imparts not only one of its highest, but often- 
times its very highest and mostim function. And it illustrates 


the correctness of Cernuschi’s definition of real money, which is very 
different from that given by the school of which the gentleman from 
South Carolina is ere. 

Says the clear-h Frenchman: 

‘* Money is a value created by law to be a scale of valuation and a 
valid tender for debts.’’ 


This, as I conceive, is a perfect definition. It fences in everything 


that is money, and fences out everything that is not money. (») .. 
author very lucidly explains it. Glathes: 
Certainly— 
He eontinnes— 


Certainly every one understands that as regards paper money the ya ; 
ated by law, but it is perhaps not easy for every one to admit that wit), 5... 
to metallic money also the value is created by law. It is, however. thes, ° 
you suppose that gold is not money, is not legal tender. if you suppose {| 
ver is not money, is not legal tender, the value of gold, the value o «). 
lost. * * * If England, France, Germany, and the United States rey,,,;,, 
use of gold money, if everywhere only silver money is adopted an 
abandoned, all the gold will remain without value; all the share 


dg 






MOoid 
gold mines will be ruined, because the value of their shares depenris 
legal fact that the metal extracted is legal tender. I do not say that - 
the mines will not remain open. I would illustrate my meaning jy , 
probable consequence to follow with reference to the opium of J):d//q 

If China should make a law forbidding the use of opium, or if 1}; 


perance societies whose object was to restrain the use of opiii:) «)) : tt ib, a 


pular in China, what then would become of the poppy 


he culture would be abandoned. Yet opium, neverthe|e<. wy, 


pear entirely. The opium of Smyrna, onthe Mediterranean wouid <))) 
tivated asa medicine. The same process of reasoning applies wit), ; ne 
to gold and silver. This fact that money is a value create | law tac 
great importance, and I can cite you the hightest authorities in )); 

I say is true. 

How plain it is, if we would but pause to notice it, that it 
makes value. What would be the value of cotton if you 
makecloth of it? What the valueof clothif the law forbade t) 
ing of clothes with it? What the value ef cotton clothes if 
said we should not wearthem? Gold, if denied money use, y 
just like cotton denied these uses. The living fruit-bearing re) 
tree, and dead dry lumber are not more different than are the ; 
made into legal-tender money and the metal to which that money: 
tion is denied. And if silver has lost 20 per cent. of its bu 
its disfranchisement as money tells the reason why. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR I8 A HUNDRED-CENT DOLLAR. 

The ‘‘fiat-money ’’ argument renews itself in another form 
silver dollar’’ is but an ‘‘80-cent dollar,’’ cry its enemi: I 
simply saying that gold makes the only dollar, for the ‘cent 
mathematical expression, and signifies no more and no less 
hundredth part of anything thatisa dollar. Itisa denial of 
hood to that “‘ piece of silver of a prescribed degree of purity y 
a prescribed number of grains,’’ which the Supreme Court | 
to be a coined dollar, and which all our statutes, all our peo ill 
of our administrations since 1878 have fixed to be, and used, treat 
and cireulated asacoined dollar. Ifa bushel of wheat were worth a 
lar, andja bushel of corn 80 cents,Jhe would be looked upon as ‘‘ gone clea: 
daft’’ who declared that the bushel of corn was but eight-tenths o: 
bushel, and the degree of his derangement could only be surpassed }y 
that of another who declared that the bushel of corn was but eight-tenth 
of a bushel, at a time when the corn and the wheat when s0 certified | 
official measurement were each worth, and would be paid for under 
Government contract, at the rate of a dollar. The obliquity or ob- 
scurity of vision on the part of the latter patient would st t] 
of the silverphobist who calls the silver coin an 80-cent dollar; for it 
has ever maintained, and to-day maintains, its parity with the gold 
dollar under a raking fire of disparagement from the trained batteries 
of imperial money-greed in two continents. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR MAINTAINS ITS PARITY WITH THE GOLD DOLLA! 

Dismissed from free coinage, and almost any manner of coinage, by 
England in 1816 even silver bullion maintained parity with gold bu'- 
ion in England for half a century afterward, as well authenticated tes 
attest. And is it not probable that if in that long tract of time Loy 
land had treated it according to its natural relations it would Live 
gotten ahead of gold? At any rate the bullion silver held itsowa u- 
til King William and Bismarck defeated France, founded the Germs’ 
Empire, and sought to build a golden throne with the thousand mi 
ions of gold with which the French bought peace. Away wentsivcr— 
demonetized by wholesale. Think of what a downward plunge 
given it when in 1876 3,200 tons of disused German silver coils Wve 
flung into the market stripped of every monetary function ae 

Think of the depression given when America closed her int in /> 
and when later even silver-loving France had to follow her cxa™p'° 
But with all this the over two thousand — of _ a 7= 
Europe keeps its parity wi money, and here in America thes!” 
ver dollar, even it fights for dear life, like Winke!nes, ¥'" 
breast to the spears, it holds up its head at par, and in this grane “an 
continental cmap y eg it has —_ happily termed, © 
thirty-eight States an it tories, it keeps even step W's" 

den brother in nothing defective to fulfill its mission ~' 

vitality is there that can live in such a storm ! 

THE SILVER DOLLAR MAINTAINS ITS RELATIVE VALUE TO GOLD PUL 

Value is not a substance; it is a mere oe aE a = _ 
things. As to all things, and even as to go jon, the si:ver ¢o*™" 
maintains as high a relation as the gold. Red tape and oii al sete 
ment carry conviction to some who refuse conviction aoe toe ot 
senses. This statement, which I obtained from the Bureau of the * 
concludes the question: - Sane in the United States 
estan tidler matty teen gett Wellton oo 1 in gold coin will, na™ \y, 
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pure i i i J “ROTECTIONISTS § ILD ALIKE SUPPORT SILVER. 

7 ounces; but in foreign markets $100 in United States silver dollars will FREE-TRADERS AND PROTECT! os TS SHOUL m 

toe Purchase 3.860 ounces of pure gold.—Letter of E. O. Leech, computer of bullion, What fatuity is it that would induce us to deny the gifts which the 
° 


¢ March 19, 1886. gods have so liberally provided? ‘‘America, do you need money? Then 
Yes, gentlemen, the people kuow, for they daily test it, that whether | knock at the door of the mine, and it shall be opened unto you;’’ such 
there is wanted a silk dress or a loaf of bread, a horse-shoe or @ Mar- | seems to me to be the voice of Providence to man. i 
riage license, a diamond necklace or a carpenter’s plane, a tax-receipt Ah! But the cry comes, “* You want to protect silver. Not so; we 
or a marble palace, a postage-stamp ora herd of cattle, anegotiable note | only want to give it the fair show that the fathers gave it. We only 
or a cireus ticket, the silver dollar will go just as far in getting it or | want to let it have the fair play that it had ere the man ‘‘of blood and 
paying for it as a gold dollar; and that whether it be the President or | iron ’’ struck it down, aad ere his American copyists followed his ex- 
the school-boy, the millionaire or the tramp that passes it or receives 


| ample, at a time when this dollar was at a premium of 3 per cent. over 
it, he touches it unconscious of any infirmity in it, and finds | its golden rival. We only want to let our nation help itself to the 
? 


The pleasure is as great riches which a bountiful Heaven has showered upon us. Free-traders, 

Of being cheated as to cheat, how can you vote against this bill? Free-money coinage is the very 

SILVER DOLLAR WILL READILY CIRCULATE bed-rock principle of your creed; free-money is the lite-blood of free 
THE / READIL WATE. 


. i trade. Protectionist of American industry, of American labor, how can 

“But it will not circulate,” shouts the monometallist. Will not | you vote against it? Your protection passes with your adverse vote to 

circulate! As well tell me that water will not run down hill, or that | jhe money of monarchs, to the crowns of kings, to the greedof avarice; 

the sparks will not fly upward in the gale. Will not circulate! Sixty | it passes away from the American laborer, from the American debtor, 

millions of people—minus the allied banks—have their hands up and | from the American mine, to fill the tills of the creditor nations of Eu- 
open to receive it; and they—the banks—want it just as bad as the rest of 


| rope. 
ican i i can yheeled 
—— ee eee tae eens whacland pear THE SILVER DOLLAR THE ONLY ge = one cae apg MONOPOLISTS, THE 
: CONTRACTIONISTS, AND E PEOPLE, 
its contents into their wide-spread laps. Their object plainly was to | 


increase the value of gold and compel payment of their securities in | This silver dollar stands to-day as the only barrier between the people 
gd, Whocrerrefteed silver dollar ave the gld-gyged bank com- | 0 MONOD A can or sug, o18 
Steer diesen imaatien ciucr ant abate an tenet 90a creates? Our national-bank currency, which was $362,727.747 in 1882, is now 
Silver will circulate; and itis only by a tightly-fastened ligature, whose = | nes : a = ———~ ee 
coils have sunk for lo! these many years into the flesh, that free circula- 461 fa ri fifty oo te eee , P10, 040, 
ee ee ee Oe See ee teen pre | And where is our gold? Does the laborer ever see its color? _ Not 
— piled up in Treasury vaults and will not get out, we are told |so. Is it moving among the people? Notso. Here is where it is: 

’ « . 
Softly! Softly! OWNERSHIP IN UNITED STATES OF GOLD COIN AND BULLION, 


. angus . IE vcocncintccewoctiibhiomraveaneneercntutnes sanvenenntasnesoes wownteeneenne . $148, 
A LARGER PROPORTION OF SILVER THAN GOLD IN GENERAL CIRCULATION. National bank 


On January 15, 1886, there were forty millions less of hoarded silver | State banks, trust companies, and savings-banks 
in the Treasury than therewere ofgold. Ofour total sum of five hundred | Other banks and private bamds.......--reoe 
and ane ane mineenaes enone este mete Shoe, Sat two panied Sd es 
and ninety millions in other hands nes Dapeng, Se Be- The ‘national banks have a fourth of it. The Treasury has a fourth 
tional banks, and the State banks—a fraction oon amen oie of it. State banks and trust companies have 5 per cent. of it. 
culation ; whereas of =~ total two ans ren nee Nace onan The lesser half remainsin ‘‘other banks and private hands,’’ but the 
of allens. ceae cobieh indiaten a a eT <7. . he one | number of “ private hands’”’ is not stated. Fifty-five millions of it is 
hundred end eighty thees snliitens pnanenene ewes + fh ners ded represented by gold certificates in sums of $10,000 cash—what chance 
doom ot 08 eepeasentad, by oikees een o-thi nn sans | is there for these big lumps to circulate among the people? 
tabieA). nn agbeleraenel: Bene d but half oo veld Will i Yes, the banks control their own circulation and are contracting it. 
dons aoe omens ae a oo 1285 ee _ | The Government controls the greenbacks, and successive Secretaries 
dred call tien sonar ae fifty-one J illione were for interest of the Treasury have urged their retirement. 
fifty-six millions fi ; forty- y ili ; ’ | The banks and the Government together control the bulk of the gold 

y-six millions for pensions, forty-two for the military establishment, | 
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riscellanies tnki : and are alike hoarding it. 
oo ea eeael ee en ——— The world’s production of gold is diminishing. In 1850 it was one 
in getting the silver out on any of these*accounts ? hundred and fifty-one millions; in 1881 it was one hundred and three 
And if all of our silver, instead of only about a third of it, were in the millions, while it is now about ninety-five millions. Our domestic pro- 
Treasury to-day there weld be no more legal or practical difficulty duction of gold is also diminishing, having fallen from fifty-one millions 
about getting it out than there is in taking a pen and drawing a check in 1878 to thirty-two millions in 1882, and to thirty millions in 1883 


on any other deposit. and 1884. : : ; 
, Silver, and silver alone, remains as the hope of the people, and only by 
THE BULKINESS OF SILVER AN OBSOLETE OBJECTION. 


its coinage can they hold their hands upon their metallic circulation 
on ! but it is so a ae ae the ree This is the | and regulate its volume. 
the Bourbon, an obsolete objection. e anti-fat medicine aes Se a 

ff 1 a fi cure of the corpulency of silver. For any sum of CALHOUN'S EXF ee ee cee aeons, THE VOLUME OF MONEY 
ten dollars or upward you can get a silver certificate, and while the bulky And here let me quote John C. Calhoun. of South Carolina.” He 
coin abides safely in the Treasury vaults the certificate moves nimbly on | originally opposed the United States Bank, but when its continuance was 
its mission. Convenience and safety are alike subserved. Lightness is opposed his love for popular interests overrode all other considerations, 
substituted for weight. Cost of transportation is saved. Abrasion and | and he insisted on its prolongation. I commend his words to the states- 
clipping are prevented. And gold itself, bowing in homage to the | men of his own State as well as to other colleagues. Says Calhoun: 
winged silver, taps at the Treasury door to the extent of eighty mill- If we turn our attention to the laws which govern the circulation, weshall find 
ions, and doffin g its yellow robe prays to be arrayed in the silvery cer- | one of the most important to be, that as the circulation is increased or dimin- 
tificate vestment. Will not circulate! Gold itself has denied the im- 


ished, the rest of the property will be decreased or increased in value exactly 
putation made by its own blind worshipers! in the same proportion. To illustrate: If a community should have an aggre- 


gate amount of property of $30,000,000, of which one million constitutes its eur- 
THE SILVER DOLLAR AS THE PRODUCT OF THE GREATEST SILVER AND Gorp | rency, and that one million should be reduced one-tenth part, the value of the 


PRODUCING NATION. rest will be reduced in like manner one-tenth part. And herea very important 
ae > fact discloses itself, which explains why the currency should be touched with 
This silver dollar is for the most part the product of our own country, | such delicacy, and why stability and uniformity are such essential qualities; 
and we produce more silver and more gold than anyother nation. Our | I mean that a small absolute reduction of the eurrency makes a great a! 
mines turn out about 42 per cent. of the silver of the world, andabout 





ite 


in the 


reduction of the value of the entire property of the community, ax we s 


fam . | case supposed where a reduction of $100,000 in the currency reduces the 
33 per centof the gold. Of the one hundred and fifteen millions of a 


e aggre- 
- . . . gate value of the property $3,000,000—a sum thirty times greater than the value 
silver mined in 1884 the United States produced forty-eight millions, | of the property. From this results an important consideratio ; 

; ; Vi : Sail If we suppose the entire currency to be in the hands of one portion of the com- 
and of the ninety-eight millions of gold it produced thirty: two. <Aus- munity, and the property in the hands of the other portion, the former, by hav- 
tralia and Russia, producing in 1884 twenty-one millions and twenty- | ing the currency under their exelusive control, might control the value of all 
eight millions of gold, respectively, areouronly gold rivals; and Mexico, | the property in the community, and possess themsclyves of it at their pleasure. 
producing -seven millions of silver, just a little over half of our (See volume 2, Calhoun’s Works. ) 
output, is the only country that can be thought of as our rival in silver. | John Locke enunciated the same general principle, Cernuschi lays it 
England produces neithersilver nor gold, and France but little silver and down as a fundamental truth, and political economists recognize it. 
nogold. TheGerman gold product is insignificant, and its silver product 





I The danger which Calhoun prefigured is now before us, and, seeing 
is only about 20 - cent. of ourown. But read the appended table | that the banded owners of gold are seeking to force the evil realization, 
and ponder it. shows that 


. we are van leaders in producing both | well might Judge Hughes, in the American Dollar, compare them to a 
silverand gold. (See Table B.) set of ill-mannered guests who, coming to the table and finding game 
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and bacon and greens upon it, quietly ate the game, and then consid- 
ering that bacon and greens were not wholesome threw them to the 
dogs, leaving the rest of the company dinnerless. They have got the 
gold themselves, and now they insist that the people must not use their 
own silver. 

A PLENTY OF MONEY IN THE BANKS, 

In this situation we are told that we do not need more money, and 
that ‘‘ there is a plenty of money in the banks.’”’ I answer, first, that 
if this be so free-money coinage will not give us more money, for if 
there be no demand there will be no stimulus to supply. The illogi- 
cal status of compulsory coinage lies in the fact that it makes money 
whether it be wanted or not. But how is it shown that we do not need 
moremoney? One representative tells us that the abundance of money 
in the country is ‘‘ practically demonstrated by the fact that millions 
are lying idle to-day with no prospect of early employment.’’ And 
another says: 

At times during the past year there has been a surplus of $64,000,000 over legal 
reserve in the national banks in New York alone, and frequently call loans were 
made as low as 2} per cent., and that money can be had on good collateral from 
1 to 3 per cent. interest. 

The facts are truly stated, but I read very differently their demonstra- 
tion. Idle money, greedy for investment in this fresh young Republic, 
and finding no temptation; idle miners yearning for the pick and spade; 
idle workshops; idle manufactories; idle acres sunning themselves un- 
der the smiling heavens; idle bread and meat stored up without mar- 
ket suffering with so-called overproduction; idle workmen or half-paid 
workmen eager to toil or toiling with little recompense, and frenzied 
into almost revolutionary outbursts. Yes, capital idle, and labor idle. 
But, ‘‘All’s well,’’ cries the sentinel; ‘‘there’s a plenty of money in the 
banks!’’? The doctor who finds his patient with cold, motionless limbs, 
and a bursting, apoplectic brain, might as well say, ‘* All’s well; there’s 
a plenty of blood inthe head.’’ The farmer, looking on parched fields, 
might as well be comforted by the assurance, ‘‘ There’s a plenty of water 
in the ocean.”’ 

Yes, there is a plenty of idle dollars in the banks, and a plenty of 
fish in the sea, but how to get them ont—that is the question. ‘‘Give 
us good security and you can get it—surely you donot want it for noth- 
ing,’’ says the banker. Yes, truly, well said; and I do not blame the 
banker for saying it. But here is the rub; by that contraction of the 
currency which followed war, by that contraction of the currency which 
occurred through European and American demonetization of silver, the 
prices of agricultural produce and of manufactured merchandise are 
greatly reduced, the price of labor is held down, the price of property 
is held down, every thing is pressed downwards butdebt. Weare upon 
a reduced and falling market. The paradox is before us of a hungry 
world in the presence of so-called overproduction. Capital will not 
invest because it expects to buy cheaper aftera while, and timidly shrink- 
ing from its own venture prefers to ride on somebody else’s venture at 
almost any rate of interest. 

FALL IN PRICES AND VALUES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mulhall, writing in London in 1885, says: 

It may be said that £4 now will buy as much as £6 in 1866, the fall of prices 
being about 30 per cent., but as regards the United States in particular we find 
a tall of 46 per cent., namely: from 170 to 91, which is greater than has occurred in 
any other country. (Mulhall on Prices, page 6.) 

Let free money stimulate prices, and rising prices stimulate enterprise 
and investment, and money will no longer hide in bank vaults. It is 
not rain in the clouds that refreshes the earth but the rain descending 
in fertilizing showers. It is not money in the banks that will renew 
industry but money flowing freely into the channels of commerce and 
agriculture. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR WILL NOT CHEAT THE LABORER BUT GIVE HIM WORK TO Do- 

‘You will cheat the laborer by paying him a cheap silver dollar,”’ 
says the gold advocate. Ah! how the monopolists labor to drag in the 
laborer to plead their cause. Verily, if Dives were them now 
we might expect to hear him proclaim that he had always been the best 
friend of Lazarus. Silver has never hurt the laborer. When the prices 
of produce are high the labor that produces it is high. Cheap produce, 
cheap labor, is a proverb. When money is scarce produce is low. 
When money is plentiful produce is high. Therefore, to increase the 
price of produce plentiful money is essential; and with plentiful money 
comes increased price of labor and the employment of more labor. 

When did ever a laborer see the color of gold? It is the money of 
the rich, and it has free coinage. Silver is now the money of the poor; 
why not stop its coinage? The laborer gets the silver dollar now. 
What he wants is a chance to get more silver dollars, and he can not 
get them unless we allow them to be made. 


SILVER IN FELLOWSHIP WITH GOLD MAKES A MORE STABLE CURRENCY THAN 
EITHER METAL ALONE. 


“We want a stable currency, and gold alone is the most stable,’’ is 
another sophism. The silver dollarin conjunction with the gold dollar 
makes a more stablecurrency than either metal alone. Theyare like co- 
terminous foundations, each giving lateral su to the other. They 
are like two wheels of a cart keeping the body , and monometallism 
is like the bicycle, easily losing balance. In commodities we see the 
same principle illustrated as in the two moneys. If the crop of tea is 


small and that of coffee abundant people use coffee and keep down {} 

exorbitant price of tea. If wheat is scarce and corn abundant peo i. 
make bread of corn and reduce extravagant demands for wheat. If — 
ver is scarce and gold abundant, where both may become legal-tend.. 
money, the latter prevents stringency in the money market. 4 nd a 
versa now, with gold diminishing in production, and going more |arye|y 
into the arts than silver, silver is ready to replace it and to keep dow, 
its value. ; 

Take away silveras legal tender, and up goes the value of gold. Take 
away legal-tender capacity from gold, and down goes gold value and yy 
goes silver value. Give the same legal-tender quality to both, and both 
are attracted to the equatorial line of the legal-tender function. 

Of the two metals, Cernuschi thinks silver less fluctuating than gold 
in value. Jevons says that between 1809 and 1849 gold rose in intrin. 
sic value 145 per cent. Then came the discoveries of gold in California 
and Australia; gold value fell, and Germany and Belgium demonetized 
gold. Then again, in later years apprehension of vast silver products 
in America caused war upon si!ver, and it was demonetized and declined 
in value. So it is that each metal is subject to fluctuation, and the 
greater stability is found in the baiancing powers of the two together. 
This was the view of Rothschild and Baring; this the view of Hamilton 
and Jefferson; this the principle of our Constitution, and this is the fun. 
damental idea of bimetallism. 

THE SILVER DOLLAR THE MOST HONEST OF ALL THE DO..LAR FAMILY 

And now I undertake tosay that the silver legal-tender dollar is not 
only an honest dollar, but, tried by the creeds wrongfully applied to 
condemn it, has been the only invariably honest dollar, and is now the 
most honest dollar of all the dollar family. The greenback note js g 
fiat dollar, pure and simple—the original American rag-baby. The 
national-bank note is the grandchild of the rag-baby, for it is a paper 
promise to pay a paper dollar, secured by a paper bond, which bond 
was originally payable in paper, and is now payable in either silveror 
gold. The trade-dollar is an impecunious tramp—a Japhet in search 
of a father; and the father is puzzled when thinking of his disinher- 
ited offspring to tell why it is that the interesting youth containing 378 
grains of pure metal in his constitution is ever cut out by his legal-teuder 
brother of feebler build in a society that teaches that bullion value is 
the thing, not legal-tender. And the gold dollar is after all a clipped 
dollar, shorn of its original proportions in 1834, and yet looking down 
derisively on thesilver dollar and calling it ‘‘ dishonest.’’ 

Startled when the love-mad Moor muttered his foul suspicion that 
she was not ‘* honest,’’ the gentle Desdemona turned toward him her 
innocent face, amazed, and said: ‘‘ Honest, my lord! What's honest?” 
I pray you, gentlemen, what is honest if this be not an honest dollar? 

Conceived in the Constitution, brought forth by the fathers of the Re- 
public, older by nearly three-score years and ten than its golden twin, 
and older still than the national-bank note or the greenback, counit of 
our valuations and copillar of our monetary system, nominated in our 
bonds and the legal redeemer of our paper circulation, real good, hard, 
shining money fashioned of a metal that has been money ever since 
dawning civilization learned the mechanism of exchange, and which 
beat gold in the race of value by 3 per cent. until it was denied its birth- 
right, the same unvarying dollar to-day that it was at its creation, sug- 
gested by Jefferson, recommended by Hamilton, approved by Washing- 
ton, and now, even now, holding up its head at par with gold and 
cireulating as the money of the people—where in this wicked world can 
honesty be found if not within this circle of 371} grains of pure silver 
stamped with the emblems of our national faith and bearing pledge to 
all the millions that thirst for its possession that it is in absolute venty 
one dollar. 

WHY XOT HAVE FREE COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

The case is prima facie in favor of the free coinage of silver. Why not 
allow it? What reasons are there against it? 

(1) That it will put gold to a premium; (2) that it will contract the 
currency; (3) that it will drive gold out of the country; (4) that it will 
subject us to a silver deluge; (5) that it will put us to the use of silver 
aloneas currency; (6) and thatit will arrest the movement foran inter” 
national agreement for coinage at a common ratio—these are tuc chief 
reasons assigned. Are they points well taken? 

(1) WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE DRIVE GOLD TO A PREMIUM” 

First. Will free silver coinage drive gold toa premium? When the 
right of free coinage is given to silver bullion the value of the bullion 
will quickly rise to, or approximately to, the value of the dollar = 
which it can be freely turned. Why? Because a new free use wo'l” 
a dollar will be made for silver, and with the new use arises the 1°" 
value which that use imparts. sini 

The Supreme Court of the United States well understood this pr 
ciple when it declared in the legal-tender cases, 12 Wallace, 519, ''" 
‘it needed no argument to show that the value of things is 10 eS 
to the uses to which they may be applied.’’ And this is concede . 
the stronganti-silverspeech of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. A). 
who acknowledges that— ae 

ion of anew and high’y pr 
Ftp thon omy we ame art ee fae dey ae country and in Eur “a 
When what is now 80 cents in silver bullion can freely turn to a de 











lar at the Mint the bullion will be worth the dollar minus the cost of 


traffic and transportation. Assilver bullion tends upward toward the 
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rope has ceased to coin, and which supplies the few and degraded wants 
of the poor, ignorant millions of Russia, China, India, and Mexico,”’ and 





value of gold bullion the latter will tend downward, because the two | that Senator Matthews said ‘‘it would keep out of circulation gold coin- 


metals will share equally in that privilege of free coinage which now 
being enjoyed by gold alone has given it the value which always follows 
monopoly and makes monopoly desired. The immediate tendency of 
free silver coinage is therefore to bring the two metalsin closer relations, 
toabbreviate the 20 percent. gap between them; and as gold can now here 
in Europe become money at a cheaper rate than it can in America, it Is 
pot likely it would be driven to premium, unless indeed spasmodically 
and briefly. 
(2} WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE CONTRACT THE CURRENCY? 


In the changed condition of free silver coinage contraction of our cur- 
rency is not one of the results to be seriously apprehended; and queer 
it is that the advocates of gold should claim in the same breath that 
we would lessen our volume of currency by contraction, and at the 
same time produce a cheap 80-cent dollar. This isa contradiction, for 
the very evil to be apprehended from contraction is the evil of the dear 
dollar, low prices, and cheap labor. : 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is alarmed 
lest we displace our six hundred millions of gold and have nothing but 
our less than three hundred millions of silver to go upon. 

In such an event— 


Says he— 

In such an event what is to become of the great debtor class of the country? 
Has any plan been suggested by which they can make one dollar do the work 
of four? Gentlemenshould pause and reflect on this unless they intend to grind 
the face of the poor and crush these people to the dust of the earth. 

Within theselinesisaconfession. Ifthe silver dollar will bea cheaper 
dollar than the gold, will the gentleman from South Carolina explain 
how it will be harder for the poor debtor class to get it? Does he really 
think that it will be harder to get a cheap thing thanadearone? Does 
he really think it will be harder to get eighty cents than a hundred ? 
No, indeed. Heabandons hischeap dollar, fiat dollar, and 80-cent dol- 
larargument. Heabandonsall the outcry that silver will not circulate. 
And, answering the first half of his own speech by the other half, he 
changes front to rear and assails free-silver coinage from the standpoint 
that the silver dollar will be so dear that it will crush the debtor to 

tit! 
ag is the patent fallacy of the arguments against silver. Itis for- 
gotten that if gold should in any event pass from circulation it will be 
just in proportion as silver comes in, and on account of its coming in. 
It is forgotten that the increasing silver volume is the very thing that 
will drive away gold, if it be driven away. It is forgotten that if gold 
goes abroad and the price of silver bullion remainsat 80 cents every eight 
gold dollars that go will bring back the material of ten silver dollars. 
It is forgotten that if silver bullion and gold bullion go to par the gold 
dollars loses temptation to depart, and that if it goes every gold dollar 
will be replaced byasilverdollar. And thatifany discrepancy remains 
in the value of the two metals, it will be a discrepancy that willin any 
event replace every retiring gold dollar with more than one incoming 
dollar of silver. It is forgotten that in no event can contraction of the 
currency ensue, unless spasmodically and briefly at worst; and while the 
gentleman from South Carolina is apprehending a drought, he forgets 
that the chief staple of the argument of his associates is that great silvery 
waves of *‘ teapots, spoons, and tankards’’ will break upon our shores and 

roduceafreshet. And it isequally remarkable that while South Caro- 

ina is proving one day that the decrease of the money volume and the in- 
crease of the purchasing power of money will ruin the poor, Massachu- 
setts the next day proves with equal clearness that such a thing is their 
salvation; and that both want to put down silver—the one because it 
will in his opinion contract the currency, and the other because he 
thinks it would indefinitely expand it. 

The fact is, the gold men are nota happy family. They answer each 
other’s speeches, and often answer their own before they get through 
with them. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAms], on April 3, 
proved that high prices would ruin the laborer; while the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMyHILL] had a little while before proved 
that it was gold alone that would keep up or create high prices for wheat 
and cotton—for the things the laborer eats and wears. 


(3) WILL SILVER COINAGE DRIVE GOLD OUT OF THE COUNTRY? 


Third. It is urged that free silver coinage will drive gold out of the 
country. We must take this prophecy with some grains of distrust. 
It is an old customer—a second edition of the old story that limited 
coinage would drive out gold. In 1878, when the Bland act was pro- 
posed for coining at least two millions’ worth of silver per month, the 
wise men of the counting-room and the forum were in hysterics. The 

men, whom the able gentleman from New York [Mr. JAMEs] 
considers the best guides, wrung their hands in trepidation. Bankers 
the danger-signal and cried ‘‘ruin ahead.”” Senator Howe re- 

that a Western town was black-listed and refused a loan because 
heldsilver meetings. A colleague [Mr. Bynum, of Indiana] 

me that Senator Wadleigh declared that the cheap silver would 
dear gold ‘‘ to other and more enlightened nations and leave 
and metal which every progressive nation in Eu- 
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age as effectually as if gold were prohibited by law.” 

Such were the prophecies. While yet fresh on the prophets’ lips they 
were refuted in many forms. 

THE RESULT OF THE BLAND ACT REFUTING TITE PROPHECIES AND THE LESSON 
OF EXPERIENCE. 

The Bland act passed in February, 1878—behold the result! 

1. We have coined since then $406,821,813.50 of gold right along- 
side with $222,885,261 of silver—nearly twice as much of gold as of 
silver. 

2. We have imported since then $183,508,431 of gold in excess of 
our exports. 

3. We have exported since then $68,230,256 of silver in excess of our 
imports, it being silver that has left us, not gold—the good money 
driving away what it pleases some to call bad money. 

4. Gold to the extent of eighty millions has gladly swapped itself for 
silver certificates, and was anxious to continue the swap until the 
Treasury Department stopped the process. 

5. The silver dollar has kept at par with the gold dollar even in the 
purchase of gold bullion. 

6. Our present situation contrasted with that of 1878 shows this re- 
sult in the volume of our metallic currency: 





Gold. Silver. Total. 
i —_ | i 
January 1,1886...ccccccccccccssseesececesesseeseeeee] $553, 810, 148 | $293,293, 872 | $847, 104, 020 
January 1, 1878........0..0s000e0 a ae | 247,429,570 | 80,352,328 | 327,781,898 








806, 380,578 | 212,941,544 | 619,322,122 
} | 


Showing a net gain of $306,380,578 gold, $212,941,544 of silver, and 
a total of $519,322,122 in metallic circulation, whereas during the six 
years preceding the Bland act (in five of which silver was ostracised) 
our country had lost by exportation $123,754,210 of gold and $109,- 
010,360 of silver. (Tables C and D, appended.) 

Secretary Sherman in the fall of 1878 urged that soon as our silver 
coinage should reach $50,000,000 it should be stopped. (Report of 
1878, page 17.) But we did not stop. On flowed the silver from the 
Mint; in flowed the gold from abroad; and now, with $553,810,148 of 
gold, and $212,941,328 of silver, and a considerable subsidiary coinage, 
we have the President candidly conceding that— 

There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasiness: 
and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, after a time, be absorbed 


by the people without apprehension; but it is a ceaseless stream that threatens 
to overflow the land which causes fear and uncertainty. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE PROFESSIONAL ECONOMISTS AND THE PROPHETS, 
These results, so utterly contradicting the theories of professional po- 
litical economists, of our official guides, of financial experts and teach- 
ers, and of political leaders who represented a large school of thinkers, 
at least warns us that the learned and great who strive for monopoly of 
gold have not yet gotten a patent right to monopoly of wisdom. Many 
of them, I doubt not, were sincere and honest in their predictions; but 
whatever their animus there must be some great currents of influence 
at work that escaped their detection, some laws that they did not recog- 
nize, some facts not embraced in the scope $f their vision. Be this as 
it may, we can not look for guidance to the prolific parents of so many 
and of such prodigious errors. Of necessity we must think out and act 
out our own salvation, for the sign-boards are all down, the divining rods 
are broken, and we must blaze our own paths in this wilderness of con- 
tention, remembering that— 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In minds replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
WHAT IF BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US TAKE GOLD AWAY FROM US? 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FInpLAY] is alarmed lest if 
we coin silver freely gold should flow away from us ‘‘ on the ebb tide 
of failing exchange.’? Undoubtedly gold will leave us if we lose the 
favorable balance of trade with gold-standard nations; but this must 
inevitably happen whether we coin silver or not. Itis an independent 
fact which suspension of silver coinage could not prevent, and which 
free silver coinage can not produce. The balance of trade with China 
is $10,000,000 per annum against us, and, China being a silver nation, 
silvercan paythat balance. But if our balances with England and Ger- 
many, which are gold-using nations, should be in their favor nothing 
could keep our gold from going away to pay them. 
ADVERSE BALANCE OF TRADE TOOK GOLD FROM US rRoM 1820 To 1844. 
And here let me call attention to the fact that it was an adverse trade 
balance with Engjand, which had just adopted the single gold stand- 
ard, that took gold away from us from 1820 to 1834; not the Gresham 
law, as the gold monometallists have argued. I can find no recognition 
of this fact by even so able an author as Laughlin; and the failure to 
remark it shows how political economists overlook sometimes the true 
causes of events. I have obtained from the Bureau of Statistics a table 
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eign market under the Gresham law has some centripetal and stro». » 
power overwhelming it. Evidently there are other laws than tho. 


which demonstrates my assertion, and I commend it to the perusal of 
our opponents. 


Statement showing the exports Jrom and the imports into the United States ee. by Gresham. What are they? Are there not laws of 
$e anh oe re 1. ‘That it tends to the place which offerssafest investment a highs 

ey ; . profit. 
MERCHANDISE. 2. That legal-tender equality of moneys tends to keep the different 


kinds at par. 





— Exports. Excess of— 3. Thataslongas the volume of taxation by which the inferior species 
ing Sep- |_ pas erijasonsflal een eatin Said may be used as effectually oe mae gg and the volume of debt which 
te mber . | the inferior ma are sufficient to keep money in hie fan a. 
30 | Domestic. | Foreign. Total. | Exports. | Imports. y pay, P money in high demand 


tax and debt payment, the difference in intrinsic values is suber ; 
in tax and debt paying equality. 
These are laws of money, and they have buried the Gresham lay 


' i 
$209,488 $18,843,622 |$24, 438, 896 | 
243, 





243, 903 | 23,702, 129 | 34, 698, 398 | ight i in France alsc 
| 200 500 | 21° 501 807 | 27644" 894 IL of sight in the United States, and in Fen ce also. 
979,475 | 21,308,067 | 27,937,315 FORCES THAT TEND TO KEEP ALL OUR MONEY AT HOME AND AT Par. 

1, 756,246 | 36,799,712 | 36,626, 958 r i in thi a 
o's 1 006. 126 | 21°298' 800 | 26° 009: 753 one this country so far overlooked 
__ Beare | 25, 477,710 714, 495 | 26,192,205 | 30,252, 502 or e no in ec a €-Keeping money force that holds 
1BQB ......0.004| 19,549, 237 55S, 22% | 20,208,460 | 32,790, 238 on to money as the loadstone to the metallic particles that touch it, and 
| 3,278, ey oe gue ous a par-making money force that lifts even the worthless paper, valueles: 
30, 748, 158 43, 962. 887 + in itself as ‘‘the sere and yellow leaf’’ of autumn, up to the value-le\¢] 
3 28, 822,221 | 36, 837, 626 |.. of the yellow gold. Gentlemen in this debate have regarded money 
32, 363, 206 | 37,813, 421 |. in i oti ndard of valuations and (2) medinm os 
y 44° 211. 827 | 41° 433, 294 in its two functions as (1) sta ations and (2) medium of 





exchange as if this brief analysis exhaustedits functions. It hasa third 


eee function—legal-tender capacity to pay debts and taxes. 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION, 








LEGAL-TENDER CAPACITY THE ONLY ABSOLUTE VALUE oF MoNFy 

c | This third function gives to money its only absolute value. Wit). 
ae 7S —= out it money has only Gaaiiee eae’ That is to say, without it sms 
| S65, eR2 365,632 | 290,247 can you do with a dollar? You can not eat it or drink it or wear it. 
312, 112 312, 112 151, 002 nor can you get anything for it unless somebody else consents to part 
— — a. with their property or labor for it. Asstandard of value it cin not help 
190,101 | 200, 101 34, 611 you by your will alone. As medium of exchange it can not help you 
2, 309, 2, 852, 209 20, by your will alone, for even as to gold it takes two to make a bargain 
asi teas wean But there is one thing that you can do with it by your will alone—you 
1,615,643 | 2,241, 361 830 can pay a dollar of debt with a dollar, you can extinguish a dollar of 

1, 112, 298 eee 83, taxes with it, and this is money’s sole absolute value. 
0 270 | 5,809,513 There follows this principle that the whole volume of debt and taxes 





in any country constitutes a redemption agency for every dollar, and 
every tax-gatherer and every creditor is a redemption agent. 

We pay annually to the Federal Government in taxes some $30\)- 
000,000, and over that amount to the States and their municipal sub- 
divisions. Im 1880 the aggregate tax of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States was $12.59, and in 1885 it was $11.45 per capita 
The following table tells its own story: 


Statement showing the amount of taxation, Slate and Federal, in the Uniled 


WHAT WILL FILL THE GAP LF ADVERSE TRADE KALANCE TAKES GOLD FROM US? 


More important is it to inquire now what will fill the gap if ‘‘ the ebb 
tide of failing exchange ’’ takes gold from us? 

With the greenbacks at a fixed volume, and with the national-bank 
currency already on the ebb tide of retirement, what would follow if 
there be nothing to fill it? A tight money market, a contracted cur- 
rency, a wreck of industry, the protest ef debts, panic, bankruptcy, ruin. 








; 7 States in the year endea June, 1880; also the average tax per head of t} 
In such event of balances of trade against us there would arise the very | _ population io that year. , 
contingency in which the double standard gives stability to currency. | __ oa > ie 
In such‘event silver, and silver alone, could come to the rescue and save 5 eee] tinea: 
the land from scenes of destitution; perhaps from scenes the like of which Sites  ceipteor tax: | Pet SP- | Popul oe ictho 
were not long since witnessed in Pittsburgh, and are now threatening ation, 1a — Tom 
in Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri. en Goes 5G zi — eee 
THE GRESHAM LAW AND SOME OTHER LAWS—CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL | Federal: } } 
FORCES OPERATING ON MONEY. Customs receipts................... | $186, 522, 064 $3 jm 
Suppose, however, that the balance of foreign trade continues in our | _‘{mtermallreventicnwww vw) 120K) 2 4B 50,1050 
favor, what then will take gold away from us? Certainly it will notgo —— —_— —_——_ 
gratuitously. Perhaps it may be hoarded. To some extent it is al- otal......... eek Teena 318, 694, 309 6 36 |......... i 
ready hoarded. But hearded money is not lost money. It is like a | Se: ™unicipal, &c .................. | oe SSS |... ae 
reserve corps on a field of battle, ever ready to come into action if ne- Oe | 631,445,030 | 12 59 |........ 
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cessity arises. The hoarded money of the French peasantsaved France 
from the German grip. 

But the Gresham law, so called, will carry it off, it is said. What is 
theGresham law? Nothing but the tendency, explained by Sir Thomas 


TAXATION IN YEAR ENDED JUNE. 185). 


} 
Federal—from all sources........... $298, 192, 693 | 22 #57, 093, 0M 











Gresham, founder of the royal exchange, of money to drive out | State and municipal, estimated, 

good money; of the inferior te expel the superior currency. Gentle-| per capita (same as in 1890)......|..... sas eensceaneceeees | 62 
men speak of it here as if it were the one inexorable and inflexible Total. a | 

law in which fnance lives, moves, and hes tis being. ‘But it fnamere Seance 

tendency, subject to the counteracting influences of other t i —— 


subject to be repelled by countervailing forces. It was a saying of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau that ‘‘we seldom observe onee things which 
happen many times daily.’’ 

Many times daily he that hath eyes to see can see that the Gresham 
law is new in ouroewn country countervailed and intercepted from oper- 
ation upon four different species of currency. Gold is our best m ~ 
that I concede, and here is gold to the extent of over five hundred mill. 
ions in circulation at par, while the inferior moneys—(1) silver of 371} 
grains to the extent of over two hundred millions, (2) greenbacks of no 
grains to theextentof three hundred and forty-six millions, (3) national- 
bank notes of no grains to the extent of three hundred and mill- 
ions, and (4) subsidiary coinage of 359.6 grains to the extent of seventy- 
five millions, in all nearly one thousand millions of inferior —are 
not driving the superior gold away but attracting it in popes 
Stream toourshores. WhereisyourGreshamlaw? Evidently its force 
is negative and counteracted by some superior force. Evidently the 
centripetal tendency of the superior money to seek retirement or a for- 


PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN'S THEORY AND ITS PROPEL ~ 
And I shall refer to a distinguished authority to exp!s'0 the s'-"" 
cance this table possesses. Professor Laughlin, of Harvar! | »\"™ 
has written a very able work on bimetallism. It is recog s 
and itsauthor isnotanadyocate of free silver coinage. but hes 5» 
views clearly and strongly, and here is what he says 25 te ‘8° 
act: 


Another fact which maintains the silver dollar at par with gold, an 8" 
in issue ait , arises from the provision of the act which ss” 
izes the of silver certificates. Any person having not less than ten 

ey ae them with any assistant treasurer and rece! 

note. The ia and appearance, closely resembles a Un ted Si 4 
important consideration, however (and, to my mind, one of th 

portant of the act), is that these certificates, in the words « 
“ be receivable for customs, taxes,andall publicdues. 
a aily of the silver dollar; foras gon 
now that 2 atny was during und since the war) in payment of custom” 

er wah ape gtd pes equally with g6ld for that purpose t 
a aaa gold until there is forced upon the cireuts! : 
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than is necessary for such uses. If silver dollars alone had been made receiva- 
bie = customs and taxes their weight and inconvenience in large payments 


would have restricted their use, but the silver certificates remove all objections | 


based y on their weight. 

So long, re— 

Significantly he adds: 

So long, therefore, as the silver dollars which get out of the United State 
Treasury are in quantit flicient to satisfy only the needs caused by the abs 
eee h “hay houla depreciate in value any more than the silver subsid 

10 Ww sid- 
ne Saving should depreciate.—Bimelallism, by Laughlin, page 206. 

The Professor is not quite broad enongh in hisview. Heshould have 
added that private debt-paying is just as efficient 2 redemption of the 
dollar to its holder as public debt-paying, for therein the holder gets 
its par value. op ; 

And it follows on his own principle that as long as the silver dollars 
are in quantity sufficient tosatisfy only the needs caused by the absence 
of small notes, and the sums demanded to pay customs, Federal taxes, 
State taxes, municipal taxes, and public and private debts outstand- 
ing, there is no reason why they should depreciate in value. 


THE LESSON TAUGHT BY FRANCE. 


France realizes this to-day with her nine hundred millions of gold, 
and her six hundred millions of silver at 15} ratio, all at par—the gold 
kept at home and the silver kept at par by the vast French debts. 
And here is America, with a greater population and greater resources, 
and eighteen times more territory, shivering with solicitude with not 
half as much 16-ratio silver in circulation, and with not two-thirds the 
amount of gold. France has taught us another lesson. Germany 
stripped her of one thousand millions of gold and went to a gold stand- 
ard. France had little but silver to stick to, and stuck toit. With 
what result? Germany has now but $342,000 of gold to the nine 
hundred millions of France, and but $214,000,000 of silver to France’s 
$600,000,000. So it will be seen that the French silver has drained 
Germany even of her gold. And Gresham is as much out in the cold 
in France as he is here. 


4. ARE WE IN DANGER OF A SILVER DELUGE? AND DID EVER A COUNTRY PER- 
ISH OR PINE FROM INUNDATION OF EITHER OF THE PRECIOUS METALS? 


Fourth. Some gentlemen apprehend a silver deluge if we coin silver 
freely. 
In the long list of nations bankrupted, revolutionized, or ruined, I 
search history in vain for the name of one that was drowned in an in- 
undation of either of the precious metals. Has anybody here ever heard 
of such a nation? The Roman Empire, as Alison thinks, went down 
for the want of them, but where was the land, empire, or republic that 
was ruined by either a gold or asilver deluge? I heard one gentleman 
deriding the poor old confederate note the other day and comparing it 
tothesilverdollar. It mademe prick my ears, for my reminiscences had 
led me to believe that it was the remoteness of that note from the hope 
of ever getting in sightofa solid dollar that remitted it to the ‘‘tomb of 
the Capulets,”’ and notits similitude thereto. And it was also my im- 
pression that a certain ‘‘fiat’’ dollar, commonly called greenback, had 
something to do with it. But letit rest. There was not enough silver 
in the confederacy to tinge its edges— 


¥O INUNDATING FOUNTAIN OF SILVER LIKELY TO SPRING FROM THE MINES. 


But where, let me ask, is the silver deluge to come from? Silver 
does not grow on trees or fall upon the earth from cloudland. It de- 
scends not mysteriously, like manna, nor have we anywhere a Moses 
to smite, or a Horeb’s rock to be smitten, for its gushing fountains. 
Brain and brawn must delve for it; in the sweat of man’s brow and in 
the toil of his hands it comes forth from earth’s recesses. 

The world’s output of silver in 1884 was $115,147,878, of which 
$90,039,443 was coined. Of gold there was produced $95,292,369, and 
$99,459,240 of gold was coined. 

It is estimated at the Mint that thirty-five millions of silver and 
ninety-five millions of gold areannually consumed inthe arts. So that 
out of the annual product there is no gold left to sustain the world’s 
coinage of one hundred millions; and but eighty millions of silver left 
to sustain a coinage of ninety millions. 


THE WOELD OUTSIDE OF AMERICA NOW DRAWING ON ITS SILVER RESERVES, 


There can then be no fountains of silver in the earth yet found which 
are likely to inundate us; and obviously too the world outside of Amer- 
icais even now drawing on its silver reserves in whatever form they exist. 
Our danger does not threaten in the form of a silver freshet, but in the 
form of a gold drought. While we sent abroad last year to meet the 
demands of foreign markets seventeen millions of silver in excess of im- 
ports, our neighbor, Mexico, produced twenty-nine millions, coined 
twenty and thirty-one millions (see report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint, page 46), while she imported practically no silver, 
showing the tendency of the silver stream eastward. Nor was this an 
exceptionaltendency. Duringa period of twenty-three years India and 
China absorbed three hundred and eighty millions of silver, or sixteen 
and a half millions per annum, say 42,000 tons in twenty-three years. 
In the same interval the world produced 44,000 tons, from which, deduct- 
ing 3,000 for wear and tear, the net product was 41,000 tons. Thus it 
*ppears (as calculated by Mulhall) that India and China alone have 
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the sums demanded to pay customs and taxes, there is | 
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| taken since 1860 more than the total product of the mines. And the 


absorption still continues. 


| xo INUNDATION OF SILVER LIKELY TO COME FROM THE COIMNED SILVER OF OTHER 


NATIONS, 


It is not at all likely that silver will flow to us from the coined silver 
of other nations for the simple reason that it would have to pay a 
premium to convert itself into our dollars. It requires more silver to 
make money in the United States than in any country of Europe, and 
those who call our coin ‘light weight ’’ forget that it is heavier weight 
than the silver legal-tender gold-par coin of any European or Eastern 
nation. British India has $1,125,000 of legal-tender silver, and Furo- 
pean nations have $954,880,000 of legal-tender silver; and Great Britain 
has nearly a hundred million of subsidiary silver coin. This vast 
bulk of over two thousand millions of silver is coined at a ratio to gold 
less than that of our own silver dollar. The total silver money of the 
world in 1883 was $2,754,611,080, as reported by the Director of the 
Mint, and since then over $200,000,000 has been coined, Mexico alone 
coins it at a higher ratio to gold than the United States. 

The Latin Union has in Jegal-tender silver coin: France, $520,567,- 
800; Belgium, $51,378,200; Italy, $36,837,200; Switzerland, $9,694,000, 
and Greece (estimated), $2,000,000—over six hundred millions—all 
coined at the ratio of 154 tol of gold. Germany coined in marksthe 
equivalent of $114,319,000, in 1884, at lower rates than ours—1 to 13. 
Great Britain had in circulation in 1885 $96,731,420, coined at the ratio 
of 1 to14. (As to ratios of coinage see appended Table E.) 

The $954,000,000 of European silver coin could not convert itself into 
our silver dollar without a lossof about 3 per cent. in monetary value, 
or of about $29,000,000. The silver deluge is not Jikely then to come 
upon us from this quarter. 


WHERE MAY THE SILVER DELUGE COME FROM” 


Where, then, let us ask, is the silver deluge tocome from? The Ger- 
man ‘‘dump”’ is ended, the demonetized silver has been scattered, the 
depressing power is well-nigh done. It must come from the world’s 
old stock of silver, if at all—from the “ old teapots, spoons, and tank- 
ards’’ which figured in the evil forebodings of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Governor Lone] as if they were ‘' gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire.’’ In 1850 the world’s stock of silver was thirty times 
the weight of its stock of gold, whereas it is now but nineteen times. 
And while noone can say that the terrible ‘‘ teapots, spoons, and tank- 
ards’’ will not invade us, is it not reasonable to calculate that while 
the world outside of America is now and has long been using up the 
old silver stock there is not such a vast basin or reservoir any where on 
tap as to break forth upon us in fatal and uncontrollable waves. 

Undoubtedly there would be a great tendency of foreign silver to 
America if silver bullion in London remained at 80 per cent. discount. 
But with the price raised in America it would rise everywhere; and 
with the rising price there would be a changed condition, tending to 
check rather than to stimulate the stream in this direction. Certainly, 
however, we would be with free-silver coinage open to the vast increase 
of our silver money. We might coin fifty millions, perbaps more, per 
annum. Gold might, and probably would, in considerable amounts go 
abroad to purchase silver; our American mines would be stimulated, 
flush silver times would come, we might in a few years have one thou- 
sand millions of silver dollars, and in anticipation we must squarely 
face the problem. What then? 


(5) WILL WE BE THROWN UPON A SILVER SCHEDULE? IF SO, WHAT THEN? 


With a flush stream of silver money these are the natural results to 
be anticipated: 

1. Rising prices of commodities, and of all products of agriculture 
and manufacture. 

2. The utility of silver as one of the resources for the redemption of 
our prodigious sum of public and private debts being established, its 
value would be permanently lifted to the par of the dollar. 

3. Gold would not command a premium if operated upon only by 
domestic influences. We produce but thirty millions of gold per an- 
num and a third more of silver, and part of the gold would probably 
continue to go into coinage side by side with silver as it does now. 

4. There would probably be a foreign demand for gold to purchase 
silver bullion, and some gold would go away on that mission; but with 
stimulated enterprise and industry in America and rising prices much 
would stay to buy silver bullion here and for investments, and to meet 
gold obligations of individuals and corporations to their creditors. 

5. Gold would not be likely to go abroad for coinage purposes in any 
considerable amounts, because gold can be made money in America at 
a cheaper rate than at any European mint. But as no European mint 
is freely open to silver, and many mints are freely open to gold, silver 
has not the free competition with gold abroad as it would have here. 
Hence some gold might go abroad for coinage purposes. 

6. If the United States conclude to pay its creditors in silver coin, 
as we have unquestionable right to do, there is not a bond that would 
not get a better medium in payment than the original contract called 
for, nor one that could by any reasonable possibility fall below par value. 
Therefore public credit could not suffer either in name or substance. I 
have no sympathy with that pseudo and pharisaical morality that in the 
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name of public credit would pay more than is due to the powerful, and The gistof it is that sentiment in Europe is crystallizing for t 
deny what is their due to the masses. It is unmanly and unrepublican. | toration of silver; that the agriculturists of Germany are moving for it: 
7. If the“ United States preferred to continue to pay its bondholders | that statesmen and thinkers in England, France, and other countyie.’ 
in gold we could better afford to do it, even paying a premium for the | as well as the industrial classes, are doing likewise; and that if we ,. 
gold, than to deny to this silver-producing and debt-ridden people the | tinue to coin at 16 to 1 while the European ratio is 15} to 1 we will ro. 
right to coin silver for their general uses. The disadvantage of refusal | tard international agreement in two ways: First, by giving Europe . 
to let silver become money is greater than that of paying the few mill- | market for surplus silver, and, second, by increasing the body of ms t 1 
ions that would at the worst be needful to pay the bonds in gold. money which is on a different scale from that fixed in France and ihe 
These seem to me to be reasonable speculations, But the fateof the | countries. If, it is contended, we will stop coining and wait for 
financial prophets of this generation warns me against dogmatism. | ‘hands all round” silver movement, a European glut of silver bu!|ion 
Prophecy is not one of the exact sciences. It is the unexpected that | will be created; it will find no outlet, and a money drought wi)! er. 
happens in financial politics as well as in all other phases of political | long force Europe to terms. All this is plausible, I may say cove), 
projection. And as we must forecast the worst, the worst anticipation | but I think it is outweighed by many momentous considerations. 
of the enemies of silver is that the United States would become the (1) SUSPENSION OF COINAGE WILL FURTHER DEPRECIATE siLyrp 
user of but one metal as money, and that metal would be silver. Hence If we stop silver coinage silver will be further depreciated. So My). 


it 4 one that we who uphold free silver coinage are at heartsilver mono- hall thinks, and so think the best minds that have dealt with thie oe 
er Si. 4.35 ; i Lg ject. So, also, experience teaches. Defeat silver here, and while the 
WHAT IF WE BECOME THE USER OF SILVER AS OUR SOLE METAL MONEY ?—NXO practical effect will be to lower its price the moral effec t will “ih te dies 


paki’ iat ides aheceen oak courage bimetallism and give a victory to the gold 
ting the possibility of being thrown to the use of silver as our ag) ; : ¢ Monometallists the 
Confronting the pessinlity oe world over. Whatever appreciates silver tends to its remonetization, 


sole metal money, we ask what then? First it may be replied that Is i likely that if iate it b ; / 

were this to happen it would not make the United States a monometal- | 18 it not more likely that if we appreciate a y free coinage other na- 
lic nation, nor those of us who are for free silver monometallists. Bi- | tons will follow our cman than if a follow their example in de- 
metallism consists in the freedom of coinage of both metals and the | Monetizing and kicking it out? The gold monometallists see this and 
free use of either or both as money, as circumstances dictate. The they are all for suspension of silver coinage. 

transient use of one only does not eliminate bimetallism nor destroy (@) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMEST TOO VAGUS AND INDEFINITE. 

its benefits; nor is it by any means the frightful evil which some would | _ The hope of international agreement is too vague, indefinite, and 
have us believe. distant. Great bodies move slowly. To move groups of nations wits. 

With free coinage laws the United States was on the sole-silver sched- | out affinities requires tremendous leverage, and must be the work cf 
ule from 1820 to 1834; and thereafter for a while on the sole gold | years. Their jealousies and rivalries impede all efforts at unanimity, 
schedule. (3) INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES HAVE TWICE FAILED. 

During neither period did we retrograde as a nation. By far the We had an international conference in Paris in 1878 to promote an 
largest portion of the world’s inhabitants are to-day operating on the | international agreement—a conference recommended by the Bland bi)]— 
silver basis—no less than some eight hundred millions of people. And | and were ably represented by Reuben E. Fenton of New York, William 
let no one suppose that if we were to run temporarily on silver alone 
we would suffer the stringency and instability of monometallism. Our | Horton of Ohio. It accumulated much learning on the subject: it de- 
mint would be open to free coinage of gold; our mines to free digging | hated like the House of Representatives in Committee of the Whole on 
for gold; our ports to free entry of gold. The first touch of stringency | the state of the Union, and it ended in discussion. 
would start mine, mint, and incoming ship to give us gold. The gold| There was another international conference in Paris for the same par- 
reserves would rush to the re-enforcement of silver. With free bime- in 1881, and we were there represented by William M. Evarts, 
tallic laws upon our statute-books, we would remain within the pale | Allen G. Thurman, Timothy O. Howe, and S. Dana Horton; and the 
of bimetallic forces and bimetallic beneficence. second conference was, in effect, the duplicate of the first. 

THE SILVER DELUGE A BUGBEAR. Eight years have rolled by, and now we are told to wait and have an- 

The upshot of it is, that if we prospered with gold and silver in easy | otherconference. Whatothernationsareaskingforit? Whois working 
relations gold would stay with us, and if, at the worst, gold went away | forit here? When will it come about? What guarantee is there of its 
silver would more than replace it, in an appreciated form, and gold | success? Meanwhile our interests are suffering. And while it is true 
would return if there were need forit. The silver-deluge delusion then | that sentiment is increasing in favor of silver it is also true that popular 
should have no terrors for us. Would indeed thatsuch a deluge could | sentiment never was against it, and that the money monarchis of Europe 
come, and would come quickly; that the fountains of the silver deep | and America are adepts in repressing sentiment and postponing its re- 
would break upon us, and that the windows of the silver heavens would | sults. 
open! Howthe parched debt-ridden earth would drink the refreshing 
showers! How nature would clap her hands with joy! Find us the 
land that was ever submerged in such a deluge, and methinks yon will 
find the graves of men who were choked to death with butter. It isa 
bugbear—this silver deluge—‘‘to fright the souls of fearful adver- 
saries;’’ no more. 

THE COINAGE OF SILVER NECESSARY TO MEASURE RELATIVE VALUES OF GOLD 
AND SILVER. 

At the least it may be claimed indisputably that the free coinage of 
silver by the United States will disclose the true relations of the two 
metals. And if it be true that there is a gap between their bullion 
values at the present ratio of 16 to 1, free coinage will show how broad 
that gap is. It is folly now to talk of bringing gold and silver bullion in 
perfect parity by putting more silver in the dollar, because you measure 
the gold bullion as appreciated by the free coinage of leading nations, 
and measure silver while denied a status on the same plane. A dwarf 
on the shoulders of a giant may be higher than the giant himself. The 
two metals must stand as nearly as we can make them stand on the same 
level before their relative measurement can be made. And the first step 
to the restoration of bimetallism is to admit silver to free coinage and 
then deal with the discrepancies in bullion values, if such discrepancies 
still appear. 

(6) WILL FREE SILVER COINAGE IN THE UNITED STATES RETARD AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT FOR COINAGE AT A COMMON RATIO WITH GOLD? 

The great objective point of sincere bimetallists is to secure the free 
coinage of silver by leading nations at a common ratio with gold, thus 
restoring silver to itsplace in the money kingdon. Some of them argue 
that if the United States continues to coin compulsorily under the Bland 
act it will retard progress to the end in view, and that if free coinage 
is authorized it will be fatal to the hoped-for international agreement. 
Such meu as Cernuschi, in France, and 8. Dana Horton, in the United 
States, thus argue; and the theory of this view was recently presented 
to us with conspicuous ability ty the centleman from New York [ Mr. 
JAMES]. His speech, I am frank to say, coutains a powerful ment 


against this bill; but Ido not think the reasons set forth are by any 
means unanswerable. 
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(4) THE DIFFICULTY NOT LESSENED BY DELAY. 

But, it is answered, the European ratio is generally 15} to 1, while 
ours is 16 to 1; and if we keep making dollars at our ratio we; will tind 
it so much more difficult to get to a common ratio. It can not become 
any more difficult than itis now. We have tried it twice without irce 
coinage, why not try it once with free coinage? If we come to an in- 
ternational agreement it is generally argued that we must adopt the 
prevailing European ratio of 15} to 1. ‘ 

This being so, let me ask is it likely that when our adversaries in th 
United States are insisting on putting more silver in the dollar they 
will come to us when we propose in conjunction with others to put less 
and turn our dollar of 371.25 grains into a light-weight dollar of 399.9! 
grains? Were that proposition made, we might anticipate a cry from 
the gold men that would rival the voice of Bedlam. Nor would it be 
withoutanelement of justice. We would have to cheapen thesilver(o'- 
lar and give our creditors less than that piece of silver of a preseriled 
quantity and quality that we contracted to pay them. Nothing but 
necessity could justify such an act. Furthermore, if we are waiting to 
get down to the European silver ratio, we are waiting for anevent (hat 
will be more likely to precipitate silver to us than wil! coinage at ow" 
present ratio. European coins could then turn into American coils 
without loss, and without cost save that of transportation, whereas DoW 
they must pay that cost and pad themselves with 3 per cent. more 0! 
silver. 

(5) NO SUCH THING AS INTERNATIONAL MONEY; WE CAN NOT AFFORD TO walt 
FOR IT OR ITS APPROXIMATE. 

We can not afford to wait until ‘to-morrow, and to-morrow, and e 
morrow, creeps in its petty pace from day to day,”’ from year to yo" 
from decade to decade, from generation to generation, for that new po 
parture which involves many complexities, disturbs local contoms, 
is confronted with many difficulties. Civilization has as yet —— 
no international money, and the coins of one nation circulate but little 
in another; and internatioaal agreement has no existence save among 
small groups of nations. English gold coin is 916 fine; Egypt's”. an 
Austrian,986; French, German, and American, 900. When internatic 1 
agreement comes it will be far-reaching, and in the fullness of time 
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doubt not it willcome. And I believe that the universal coin will be- 
come the first link in the formation of that universal nation that has 
been dreamed of by the dreamers of great dreams. But we can not 
wait forit or its germ, and I fear that to doso would imitate somew hat 
the example of the swain who sat by the side of the stream waiting for 
it to flow by. 


NOW 18 THE OPPORTUNITY OF TIE UNITED STATES. 


Here and now is the opportunity of the United States. While Eu- 


rope is wrestling over gold, suffering from the banishment of silver, and | 
far more seriously threatened than we are by labor dissensions, strikes, | 


anarchism, and revolution; while standing armies are as ever eating at 
her vitals, and the spirit of money caste is, 2s it supposes, fortifying it- 
self behind gold monometallism, ours is the opportunity to seize upon 
the artificially depreciated silver, and by commanding it in such tree 
and unlimited quantities as we desire to restore its value and appro- 
priate to ourselves the greater part of that value so restored. Leading 
European nations rejecting silver when it was at a premium above gold 
made “‘acorner’’ in gold. We, reversing their example, may make ‘‘a 
corner’ in silver and at the same time protect ourselves from ihe re- 
actionary evils of monometallism which they suffered by preserving in 
full force our bimetallic laws for the free coinage of gold as well as 
silver. 

Let us not be deterred by the appeal to vain pride that we will rank 
ourselves with ‘‘ India and the heathen Chinee.’’ This movement can 
not be belittled by such rhetoric. The heathen Chinee, nearly four 
hundred million strong, is at least able with his sole silver basis to draw 
an annual tribute of $10,000,000 from our boasted so-called ‘‘ gold unit’? 
enlightenment. The balance of trade is to that extent in his favor; 
and ‘‘ the heathen Chinee ’’ is quietly putting our money in his purse 
while we are boasting of our superior enlightenment, and of our superior 
knowledge of the game ‘‘ he does not understand.’’ India, with her 
silver rupees, is building railroads, opening new cotton and wheat fields, 
andthe men of the South and of the great grain-growing West behold 
her gigantic shadow already looming up over their Eastern markets. 

We should copy England’s independence, not her special acts fitted 
to her own condition. Nor let us fancy that we would be doing a great 
thing in imitating, as some would have us do, such foremost nations as 
England with their finances based on gold. England is acting accord- 
ing to her situation and the genius of her institutions. Let us consider 
ours. England founds her prosperity on money caste and conquest, 
on monopoly and the bayonet. We seek to establish ours on liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—lifting up, not repressing, the popular inter- 
ests and aspirations. England is a creditor nation, drawing into her 


coffers annually $500,000,000 from her carrying trade and from foreign 
investments. 


Ours is a debtor nation in the reverse attitude. England does not pro- | 


duce silver, while we produce more each year than all the nations of 
Europe put together. Think you if England were situated as we are 
she would listen to such pleas as we have made to us; that she would 
spurn the money metal stored in her own mines and pay tribute to 
other nations in copying their schemes of self-aggrandizement? No; 
she would rather make herself a silver monometallist nation and bring 
other nations to her silver footstool. The independence of her states- 


manship, its bold, self-reliant, self-assertive, far-reaching spirit—this | 
has made her great. And this is what I would have the United States | with which our interests are identified. 


toimitate; notthe shapes of policy which subserve English interests, but | 


which would be futile if not fatal if pursued as to our own. 
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| England is commended to us by some of our friends on the other side 
| of the House, I am tempted to ask, What England do they refer to? 
When I studied geography there was but one England, but in this de- 
bate at least two Englands have come in view. To which do they re- 
fer; the England whose people are withering, and whose pauper labor, 
as they paint it, isstarving, dying, rottingand rioting under “‘ the curses 
of free trade,’’ or the merry England happy and prosperous as in ‘‘ the 
| Spacious days of Queen Elizabeth’’ enrobed in yellow gold? Imitate 
England? Indeed! Behold a new song is in the mouth of New Eng- 
land, which would have us protect everything she manufactures against 
free-trade Old England, but would have us also imitate that same Old 
England in sticking close to gold albeit we do not thereby ‘‘ protect,”’ 
but throw to the dogs those bounteous provisions of silver which Proy- 
idence has stored up for us. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY AND FRED SILVER MONEY NEEDED. 


England boldly launched forth in 1816, alone among the great na- 
tions, upon the single gold standard. She did not say ‘‘ wait,’’ but 





acted. We may with greater safety and conservatism preserve our free- 


| gold coinage, and launch forth, without waiting for others, upon free- 
| silver coinage. 





| ecy, and confound the wisdom of the wise. 


Nothing but the combined greed and timidity of capital restrains the 
experiment. But if Columbus had been a great capitalist he would 
never have discovered America; and if we listen solely to the voices of 
great capitalists we will never save it from monopoly and money rule. 

England hasan English policy. What we need is an American policy 
equally independent. Macaulay has said in a fine essay that the way 
for governments to treat peoples struggling for liberty is to give them 
more liberty. It is with the moneys of peoples in some respects as 
with themselves. 

Restrictions create false conditions, which defy analysis, refute proph- 
Restrictions upon silver 
coinage are now byalmost universal acknowledgment the most potent 
causes of financial perturbations in Europe and America alike. To give 
free play to natural laws, togive greater liberty to money, is the first step 
of the renovating and remolding process. I am, therefore, for the free 
coinage of silver, and for the application of the philosophical principle 
which Jevons enunciates in the conclusion of his able work on the 
Mechanism of Exchange, by saying: 

The only method of regulating the amount of the currency is to leave it at 
perfect freedom to regulate itself. Money must find its own level like water, 


and flow in and out of a country according to fluctuations of commerce, which 
no governnient can foresee or prevent. 


That we will encounter difficulties in carrying out this great move- 
ment I do not question. When great wrongs have been done and great 
errors committed there is alwaysdifficulty in rightingthem. [Dut with 
free coinage of silver established we will know how to measure the diffi- 
culty and how to deal with it. When we were but three millions of 
feeble folk, with little store of iron, lead, silver, or gold, we did not hesi- 
tate to grapple with British power, with a result of which the world has 
taken notice. Nowthat we are nearly sixty millionsofthe strongest and 
richest and most hopeful and high-spirited of all the peoples of the 
earth, I for one do not feel that we should shrink from the contest with 
England and her allies for the restoration and ascendancy of that metal 


I would welcome the encounter, 
not evade it, and I have confidence that the resources, the genius, and 


And as | the courage of America are equal to its successful issue. 
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TABLE B.—Showing the world’s annual product of silver and gold. 
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1882. 1883, 1884. 
Countries. main 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold, Silver 
seseveesseeees 02, 500,000 | $16,800,000 $30, 000,000 46, 200,000 |$30, 800, 000 8. 800 
scubmshdchiliese 23, 867, 935 | 323, 427 | 23, 867,935 ’ 323,427 | 21,818, 304 | “ oan oo 
Ss ties 28, 943, 217 | 102,878 | 26,500, 000 89,418 | 28.551, 101 115, 960 
936, 223 29, 237, 793 955, 639 29,568,576 | 1,183,137 | 27,257) 885 
249, 890 8, 934, 652 9, 589, 200 368,853 | 10,311,659 
1, 050, 068 1, 958, 224 2,024,645 | 1,101,707} 2,054,070 
11, 298 62, 350 65, 800 12, 627 | 5, 472 
244, 94 234, 645 |...... ihe 5, 490 
17,949 } 17,919 72, 375 | 17, 949 
3, 096, 220 3, 096, 220 - 148, 000 
6, 646 89, 916 89, 916 6, 616 89, 916 
ba 78, 546 | 420, 225 420, 225 78, 546 | 420, 225 
we | 3,856,000 | 70, 000 760. 000 3, 856, 000 | 760, 000 
adie 0 72, 375 | 11, 000, 000 16. 000, 000 72.375 | 16,000,000 
163, 000 | 5, 325, 000 5, 325, 000 163, 000 5, 325, 000 
J 741, G04 |......... weteadin 632, 520 
| 632, 520 877, 772 877 170, 270 | 
“~y | ae 1, 993, 800 | 
.-| 2,595,077 |......... ELE OF | ere veseeese] 9, 358, 058 | 
1, 094, 926 | 68, 205 954, 000 68,205 | | 954,000 | 63, 205 
w]e eeeceenes ail 594, 053 |...-0see-eenseree! DOG TE Edirne 264, 275 
Winnie, sttennerenneeneensesenanvensenersnanasenctsseesssesenenscesesacartunsncsssnanansnenseseesessen cesses] 119, 250 | 1, 908, 000 119, 250 1, 908, 000 | 119, 250 1, 908, 000 
a ele i ecesirecce cceeese Rehehieguepsovensona nasepleaintinmnesennimunnnigebasthipbe cases 98, 948, 840 111, 821, 623 
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94,197,341 | 116,923,373 | 95, 292, 569 115, 147, 878 
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TaBLe A.—Statement of the Director of the Mint showing ownership.and amount of gold and sitver coin and bullion in the United States, January 1, 1335 



































; | oe 
Bullion. Coin. Bullion and coin. 
Ownership. SR ee ean - ta 
. . , re 
| Gold. | Silver. | Total. | Gold, | Silver. | Total. | Gold. Silver. | Total 
ascii ln . deine — . stage 
Rilo ee } ia | | - 
Tomine. a duasinanetednenanmeesibaeiemccemnpeianenanen $72,923,721 | $4,611,078 $77, 534, 799 | $75, 434, 379 | $100, 335,155 $175, 760,534 | $148,258, 100 | $104,946, 233 $253, 304. 333 
National banks......... sesessssenseess sesceeenerss| sesssesecessescsesees | sesssecessscess covesele weeecees «sss sseees 156, 353, 592 9, 000, 71 165, 854,397 | 156.853. 592 9' 000, 805 165. 354 20 
State benten Aoustesmpnnion end i | a | r Pree = >, rh, 39 
i ee EE ee PA svt cdisanidibecin : — 
Other banks and private hands.............0! ..00..c0-cessssseees| seecseees sosevesnssee loresesesnere neal 290,766,388 | 183, 957,912 an ane in | 188, 957, 912 | a — 100 
sesstenssinaestetnsentenssteent heestetsenemntitivstediinesepeiiiall ead . ’ . ’ y ’ j 44, ¥ 
wel 7 7 | om 799 | 55 | gps ven.gee | sev enaeno) ai ce nn 
RN sn ccsices sate cnentipbininciiaibilpeti 72,923, 721 4,611, 078 | 57, G06, 700) GBS, 620, Les | 298, 298, 872 847, 104, 020 626, 733, 869 297, 904, 950 924, 638, S19 
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TABL”: C.—Showing our coinage in and since 1878, the year the Bland act | Relative values of gold and silver in the coinage systems of countries of the 





















































enseks eas E passed. : os double standard. 
ie jold. in, 1, Ee entste rnd 
Silver Gold | Minor coin Tota Relative coin. Pure metal. 
writen : a —— — Country. Relative 
.| $27,520,934 50 | $52,798,980 00 | $760,891 00 | $81,089,805 50 i _— 
aS eae a 58 214,794 50 Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
27,940, 862 50 735 00 1.575 00 | 84,100,172 50 = sees sa . 
27, 646, 271 25 864 00 3,695 50 | 106, . 
646, " oo Latin Union (in- 
27, 780, 881. 25 447 50 par SO | 117, 196, $96 25 |“ Cindes Belgium, 
28.117, 968 25 927 50 717,511 90 64, 772, 397 65 aon Ital 47) 5 francs...... 5 francs..... 22, 4012 $47.22 | ltol5 
28, 108,227 50 824 00 | 665,160 30} 56,706, 211 80 | Eranee. Italy,an —=” 
28, 533, 288 25 50 815,671 40 | 53,710,083 15 | “Wiizerland)....... 
| 222, 885, 261 00 | 406,821,813 50 | 2,467,057 60 632,174,182 10) ane «Latin Monetary Union” mentioned in the toregoing table a im 


vention ratified at Paris, December 23, 1865, between the governments named. 


TABL&" D.—Showing our imports and exports of gold and silver from 1873 to Greece was added in 1687. 
1886. 





UNITED STATES, 





Gold coin and bullion. Silver coin and bullion. 


Silver not a Local Issue. 





SPEECH 


Imports. 





1873 $8, 682, 447 
1874... 19, 503, 137 
1875 7 
1876 
1877 ... 
BOTS ..ccceree 





or 
HON. DARWIN R. JAMES, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JAMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to add the following extracts to my remarks 
of March 20, 1886. 

The following lines are a part of the platform of the Republican con- 
vention of the State of New York, adopted at Saratoga, September 23, 
1885: 

The restoration of silver to its former position through equality with gold be 
fore the law in a majority of commercial nations must remain, until accom- 
plished, the chief aim of our monetary policy. 

The adopted by the Democratic convention at Saratoga, 
September 25, contains recognition of the same idea: 








TABLE E.—Showing relative values of gold and silver in the coinage sys- 
tems of countries of the gold standard. 


[From Fawcett on Gold and Debt, page 144.] 




















Relative coins. | Pure metal. But we will welcome oe saa measure of agreement with other natior 
Geuniie Reletive | by which the ratio of value between gold and silver may be made less fluctuat- 
mi a value. | 16. 
Gold Silver. | Gold. | Silver. [From annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Sherman) on ti 
ail hd = ad salbkeiiosiaaenaiial +a state of the finances for the year 1579.) 
. The Secretary can not too strongly urge the importance of adjusting the: 
Bogota .... Pes | ‘al oe. ror... 1 to 12 age ratio of the two metals by treaties with commercial nations, and, unt: 
ead aaa: i 115.5 14.298 | lto oe can bedone, of limiting the coinage of the silver dollar to such a sum as, in the 
esd a “| P 113. 001 80.727 | 1to14.2 opinion of Congress, would enable the Department to readily maintain the stan’ 
Germany. r aie (5.531 ais lto 18 ard dollars of gold and silver at par with each other. 
lortugal..............ss00 ltol4 rom annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Sherman) on the 
Seandinavian Union| Crown......) Crown...... 6.225 92.392 | 1to14.8 iF state of the finances for the year 1800. 
United States*.,........) Dollar nd DR ivccedicininsitesinnes eee 371.2 7 to 15.98 It may be better for Congress at the present time to confine its action to the 
of the coinage of the silver paeeend toaweit negotiations with for- 


eign powers for the adoption of an international ratio. 


[From annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Folger) on the state 
of the finances for the year 1581. } 


erento tenstsonstes little laitenseeglsipeeniieicistenstvession iinet 
* Mr. Fawcett gave the trade-dollar valuation. We give the standard d i 
tCommonly stated as 16. » ex 


Relative values of gold and silver in the coinage systems of countries of the 





7 ferent nations would appear abou rt of action among dif- 
as ‘a ent, h further nage ‘to be United. saan éo euspend for the pres 
on a of silverdollars. This is the decided opinion, in bet! 


Franee and America, of the highest authorities on bimetallis™. and of ew 
whe wish to silver inte general use and raise its value; and it ise" 
thata cessation of coinage would,at.a very early day, bring about a savetaco 
consideration of the whole subject among the chief commercial nations 


The recommendations of the Secretary were repeated by reference 
his reports for 1882 and for 1883. 
From annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. McCulloch 
cipalintnaendenthe peor 1854. | 


The United States is one of the most powerful nations—its credi' high. N 
sources limitless; but it can not prevent a depreciation of silver unless 
forts are aided by leading nations in Europe. If the coinage of silver dene 
tinued in despite of the action of Germany in demonetizing it and the | 


Relative coins. | Pure metal. 
naan alist deal Relative 
i value. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


yn the 





* These countries issue a gold coin for commercial or trade purposes. 
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: ; inage by what are known as the Latin nations, there can be but 
= ona “tiver eh practically become the standard of value. * * * 
o sult: i 


The European nations which hold large amounts of silver must sooner or 


tater come to its reseue, and the suspension of coinage in the United States 


would do much to bring about, on their part, action in its favor. 


f ual report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Manning) on jhe 
pa Ptate of the financies for the year 1835. ] 


The choice before Congress is not between silver monometallism and gold 
ometallism. Both are inadmissible. The choice before Congress is not be- 
pean on bimetallism and either gold orsilvermonometallism. The latter are not 


dmissible, and bimetallism is only possible with the co-operation of other na- | 
wv } 


; which isnotnowtobe had. For, although France holds the same friendly 
aa ude, and would be followed by some of her associates of the Latin Union, 
ne nd now, asin 1878 and 1881, is willing to depart from her mintage of gold 
sane inte coins of unlimited legal tender, and Germany now, as in 1881, re- 
pa the concurrence of England inan igternational bimetallic union as a sine 
sae co * * & * & & 

ice before Congress, therefore, is the choice between one-metal- 
nly aan. The silver dollar can not be kept in equivalence with 
the gold dollar if the eoinage of silver continues. The gold dollar can not be 
kept in full domestic circulation if the silver dollar is suffered to fall. Coining 
more necessitates its fall. Doubtiess some may hope that more silver dollars 
can be coined, and yet their equivalence with the monetary unit not be lost. It 
is respectfully submitted that there is no compensation for that risk, and that a 


judgment so accordant of the great business classes who carry on the exchanges | 


try must be accepted as a final estimate of that risk. 
Cae be forgotten that every silver dollar coined hereafter at our 
nt ratio would be,as the coining of every silver dollar since 1878 has been, 
a direct hindrance to the international bimetallic union then avowed as the ob- 
ject of our legtsiative policy. 


[Extract from House Executive Document No. 100, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
‘session. Letter fromthe Secretary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in response to a resolution of the House, &c., March 2, 1886. 
It is now become n, to all who take comprehensive and practical views of 
public policy, that the United States can do no better than return at the earliest 
ble date to a bimetallic unit of value. By this I mean— 
1. The monetary unit embodied in coins, both of silver and of gold. 
2. The monetary unit of value embodied in the silver coin to be made and 
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| bulk of the United States gold stock might be indirect in part, but it 
| would be unavoidable. The open mint for silver in France was all 
| that Germany used or needed to effect the substitution of her silver 
for the gold of France. That is what silver monometallism in the 
| United States would at last come to, undeniably—the exchange of 
European silver against American gold; and that could not raise the 
ratio of silver to its old level, but would fasten it down finally. 

Even were this indirect but ultimate exchange of our gold for Eu- 
ropean silver hindered by any present tendency of coin balances to con- 
tinue in our favor, it is still but an affair of time. There are other ar- 
guments, too complex to be met incidentally; but whatever their force, 
the disuse of gold by the United States would be compensated by its 
increased use in Europe, and thus prevent its loss of purchasing power. 
So our increased use of silver, tending to enhance its purchasing power, 
would be countervailed, without benefit to the United States, by its 
diminished use in European nations, thus preventing its gain of pur- 
chasing power, whether their legal-tender silver stocks were drained 
off to the West or East. The bimetallic theory of an ever-balancing ap- 
proximation of the two metals to a fixed ratio, whatever the variations 
in the natural increase from mines of either metal, has no application 
to the case of substitution here supposed, any more than it had to the 
substitution which Germany effected at the expense of France. The 
emigration of our gold to Europe would not restore the price of silver 

There is one way, and only one, by which silver can be restored to 
its old ratio and value, namely, an international concert upon a com- 
mon ratio with open mints to both metals at that ratio. 

A concert of European powers without the concurrence of the United 

States is impossible, for this reason: The ratio of gold at which most of 
| the European silver stocks have coined is 15.5to1. Ourratio is 16 to1. 
A merely European concert of nations would make profitable the ex- 
| port of all our silver, and we should be drained of the metal as we were, 





kept in that successive and simultaneous equivalence with the present and | by the same difference of ratios, from 1834 onward, when our loss in- 


prior unit of value which has been our honorable distinction ever since the 
Constitution was framed. 


3. Open mints for the free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio to every 
citizen of the United States bringing either metal, and the right to have his 
coins received in every saleand payment as full legal-tender dollars. 

Nothing less than this is bimetallism. It is not bimetallism that we are hav- 
ingnow. All our silver co is but excessive subsidiary coinage of Treasury 
purchases of silver for a us Treasury profit. We lack an indispensabie 
part of bimetallism. Welack the free coi ofeverybody’s silver, to an amount 
unlimited by Gove into coins of full legal tender. We only maintaina 


free coi for ev 'sgold, to anamount unlimited by Government, into 
coins of full legal tender. 


It isthe facts of our present situation, I would respectfully reassert, that con- 
strain us toward bimetallism as o 


ur 1. 
Our $550,000,000 coinedtgold, our $20,000,000 coined silver, now make any policy 
save ultimate bimetallism for the United States practically and politically a Uto- 
pian policy. 


Stopping the coinage of Treasury purchases of silver is not a policy 
in which we can rest and be thankful. It is merely the first and in- 
dispensable step to ultimate bimetallism. It is also the only step to 
ultimate bimetallism. No intelligent expert on either side of the At- 
a has proposed or attempted to defend any other step to ultimate 


It is a wise step in the interest of industries jeoparded by doubt, to 
ehd the increasing risk of expelling our gold. But it is a step neces- 
sary in the interest of silver-owners, because continued silver-dollar 
coinage, after long trial, neither betters the price of silver nor narrows 
its fluctuations, and tends to prevent rather than promote that inter- 
national concert which, by restoring open mints for silver in three or 
more great commercial nations, can alone restore its price. No mint 
in the world which gives free coinage to gold now gives free coinage to 
silver. Except our own, no mint in the world which gives free coinage 
to gold now coins full -tender silver. We alone heap up the load. 

The sure outcome is silver monometallism for us. Meanwhile what 
good has eight yearsof it done the silver-owners? Notadollar of their 
coin or bullion crosses the sea and there brings its former price. But sil- 
ver monometallism in the United States will not restore silver to its old 
price any more than thesilver monometallism of India, China, and Mex- 
icodo. It will not even tend to restore silver to its old price, and so is 
condemned as an incapable, unprofitable monetary policy. In that re- 
spect it is worse than our present limited coinage of Treasury pur- 
chases prior to the day of their outcome in silver monometallism. It 
Seven worse for the ultimate price of silver than if we stopped such 
csinage and held on oiindefinitely. The reason is plain. Silver mono- 
netallism in the United States, in due time, and finally, will release to 
Europe the bulk of our $550,000,000 gold, and assist every once bi- 
a nation there to follow Great Britain and the Scandinavian 

in becoming and remaining a gold monometallic nation, with but 
‘oken silver for small change. 
a monometallism in the United States, in due time and finally, 
ie depreciated full legal-tender silver of European bi- 
nations to compete with the product of our own mines for a 
bssage through our mints. Assume that we could exclude it by 
t laws—though it is a strange assumption—foreign silver 
‘distance ours im the race for the Orient, with which we trade 
mostly through now, and with which we have so little trade, 


transfer and exchange of a part of Europe’s silver stock for the 


F 


duced in 1853 our first subsidiary coinage of fractional silver. 

A concert of the European powers together with the United States, 
until we stop coining silver, is impossible for the same and another 
reason.. It is impossible while ratios differ,and while we persist in 
that which is not only different, but which would both drain us of all 
except fractional silver, and inundate them with our coined $220,000,000 
and whole future annual product. But, moreover, thestep is one which 
no European nation now loaded with a depreciated but full-tender silver 
coinage will consent to take while the direct or indirect substitution of 
European silver for the United States gold seems a possibility, even a 
remoteone. It is perceived to be a near possibility under the continu- 
ing operation of our present laws by those who control with firm hand 
the monetary policy of foreign powers. 

So long as we do not stop, and stop unconditionally, our coinage of 
full legal-tender silver, we can not destroy foreign hopes of enlarging 
their stock of gold at our expense. ButIam equally well assured, that 
when we do stop, and stop unconditionally, and destroy such hopes, 
such an international concert as I have described will then become pos- 
sible. The situation of bimetallic European nations will then be no 
better than ours, and, for the first time since the fall in value of their 
full legal-tender silver, will offer no other remedy or outcome than an 
agreement, with suitable precautions, upon open mints at a fixed and 
common ratio, to which the assent of the United States would be in- 
dispensable. 


Silver Coinage. 


The American policy should be to enhance the value of silver and to uphold 
the manhood and defend the rights of the working people of this country. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the fi 
age of silver, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There have always been creditors and debtors; but 
prior to 1861, owing to the beneficence of our laws and the prosperity and 
happiness of our people, there was not in this free country such a marked 
distinction as to attract attention. 

During the last twenty-five years, however, they have gradually grown 
into two widely separated classes with distinct, if not antagonistic, in- 
terests: the debtor class struggling by labor and economy to relieve 
itself of its burdens, while the efforts of the creditor class have been to 
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secure legislation which would add to its wealth, and of necessity in- 
crease the load which the debtor class must bear, 

When the Government bonds were issued, a quarter of a century 
ago, they contained the provision that the interest was to be paid in 
coin, but there was no such provision or exclusiveness regarding the 
principal, and the bonds were accepted by the purchaser with the full 
understanding that they were to be paid at maturity in the lawful 
money of the United States. 

As these bonds were payable in greenbacks and this money was ter- 
ribly depreciated the creditors of the Government were enabled to pur- 
chase them as low as 40 cents on the dollar, but before their maturity 
the holders of these bonds induced a party whose power was almost 
always exerted to advance the interests of capital, and whose legisla- 
tion was nearly always oppressive to labor, tochange the contract so as 
to make both principal and interest payable in coin. This was a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, as it impaired the obligations of a contract; 
and this violation of the contract was in the interest of those who least 
needed and least deserved it, and against those who should have been 
most carefully shielded from any injustice or any legislation which 
increased their burdens. Many of the 


VICTIMS OF THIS INJUSTICE 


were men who had fought as private soldiers during four years of war’ 
receiving for their services $13 a month in the very currency which the 
party in power declared was not good enough for the bondholder. 

The original law of 1862, under which the bonds were issued, pro- 
vided that they should be a debt due by the Government, with no pro- 
visions that they should be paid otherwise than all other indebtedness. 
They stood on precisely the same basis as all other debts. There was 
nothing in the law, there was nothing on the face of the bond, indicating 
that they were to be paid in anything but Government notes. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens was, more than any one else, instrumental in 
preparing, maturing, and reporting the bill, and he knew more of its 
scope and meaning than any other man, in or out of Congress. Yet 
this gentleman, extreme Republican as he was, made a speech in Con- 
gress—one of the last he ever made—in which he denounced the propo- 
sition to pay these bonds in coin. 

Mr. Stevens said: 

1 would vote for no such swindle on the tax-payers of the country. If Iknew 
there was sucha platform and such a determination on the part of my own 
party, I would, with Frank Blair and all, vote with the other party. 

Mr. JoHN SHERMAN expressed the same emphatic views in his cele- 
brated Mann letter, dated March 29, 1868, in speaking of the effort to 
have these bonds paid in coin, and said: 

My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
quite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried before 
court. I send you my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea is that we 
propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to redeem the princi- 
pal in legal-tenders, I think the bondholder violates his promise when he re- 
fuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. Ifthe case is to be 
tested by the law, I am right; if itis to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisements, 
Iam wrong. I hate repudiation or anything like it; but we ought not to be de- 
terred from doing what is right by fear of undeserved epithets. 

Despite these and numerous other admissions of prominent Repub- 
lican leaders that under the law these bonds were payablein legal-tender 
Treasury notes, on March 18, 1869, a Republican Congress enacted a 
law that obligations of the Government should be paid in coin which 
under the contract should have been paid in legal-tender notes. The 
law was in these words: 


An act to strengthen the public credit. 


Be it enacted, &c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to set- 
tle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such 
obligations have been contunaial. it is hereby provided and declared that the 
faith of the United States is solemly pledged wo the payment in coin or its equiv- 
alent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 


has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than gold ané silver. 


As to the effect of this enactment Mr. Morrill, afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury, said: 


The 5-20 6 per cent. bonds, then selling at 88 cents on the dollar, soon rose to 
a in gold coin, and have since borne the average premium of 5 per cent. at 


ome and abroad, 

This law wrested from the laboring people nearly $1,000,000,000, 
which was presented as a gift to the rich man who did not labor. It 
was this legislation and kindred laws which disgrace the statute-books 
of that corrupt period, that planted the germ from which has sprung 
the present baleful crop of dissensior and antagonism between labor 
and capital. 

For years prior to 1870 silver was relatively 


MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD, 
and therefore the public creditors were more than willing to receive 
itin payment of the Government obligations in their hands. The table 
which I will read shows that for a period of forty years the silver dollar 
of 412} grains was more vslentindieds its gold equivalent, at our ratio 


of 1 to 16; and it farther shows that after the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 its relative value became less. 



















Table showing fifty years’ prices of silver, measured by gold. 
[From tables prepared at the Mint of the United States. | 
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Hundreds of years ago, before the discovery of the silver of Mexico 
and South America, and when 


Afric’s sunny fountains rolled down their golden sand, 


the ratio of gold and silver had been fixed as low as 1 to 10. 

As it is a matter of interest I will read a table which shows the rela- 
tive value of silver and gold from the discovery of America to the 
present time: 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


a 


By the procurement of the bondholder the law of 1870-71 was en- 


acted, which provided for the refunding of the national debt. 


’ . 


This law again repudiated our paper currency as one of the kinds of 
money with which the debt could be paid to the bondholder, and pro- 
vided that coin, 4. ¢., gold and silver only (the latter being at that time 


relatively the most valuable), should satisfy these obligations. 


The language of the amended contract, is found upon the face of the 
ponds issued in pursuance of this law. On the face of the United 


States 4 per cent. bond it is: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 


entitled “ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved 


nded by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
a Neel the United States after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1907, in coin 


value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
at = Seon day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
wyable uarterly on the Ist day of Coteben remnaey April, and July in each 
my The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
rele of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority. 


The contract on the 5 per cent. bond is in these words: 


ned in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
Perey to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
Saly 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20,1871; and is redeemable 
t the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D., 1881, in coin 
ofthe standard value of the ae States on said July 14,1870, with interest in 
a coin from the day of the hereof, atthe rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
yable quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November in 
= r. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
and duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or un- 
der State, municipal, or local authority. 


In 1873, the creditor class, finding that because of its growing scarcity 


gold had appreciated, surreptitiously procured the demonetization of 


silver. 
By this means they attained two objects: 
First. They 
INCREASED THEIR WEALTH, 


because the law provided that their bonds should be paid in a single 
coin which became the more valuable of the two coins mentioned in 
their contract. It would be the same thing, in effect, as if a landlord 
had rented a piece of land to a tenant upon the agreement that the 
tenant should pay 1,000 pounds of cotton and 1,000 pounds of corn, 
and after the tenant had worked for a year under this contract the 
law-making power should, in obedience to the demands of the land- 
lord, deprive the tenant of the right to pay any corn and require him 
to pay 2,000 pounds of cotton. 

Second. The law demonetizing silver increased the purchasing power 
of the coin, which thus became the measure of all values, whether of 
labor or the products of labor. It changed the measure of values to 
the detriment of the laborer, and was in keeping with the new demand 
of the bondholder that if we pay him silver we must add one-fourth 
more silver to each dollar than was required by the law when the con- 
tract with the bondholder was made. 

To illustrate: It was the same thing in effect as though an employer 
had entered into a contract with his laborers to give them in part pay- 
nent of their year’s service so many pounds of meat of 16 ounces per 
pound and so many yards of cloth of 3 feet to the yard, and then the 
law-making power should intervene to change the weight and measure 
and declare that the employer fulfilled his contract by the delivery ot 
the stipulated number of pounds of meat of only 10 ounces each and 
the stipulated number of yards of cloth of only 2 feet. 

Take another illustration: This law changing the measure of values 
Was 20 more iniquitous than it would be to make an arbitrary altera- 
tion of the number of ounces in a pound of cotton, under the opera- 
tion of which a landlord who had leased a piece of ground to a tenant 
for 3 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, each pound to contain 16 
ounces, by a subsequent change in the law should be empowered to exact 
from his tenant 3 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, but each pound 
% contain 32 ounces, thus doubling the consideration which the tenant 
had agreed to give for the use of the land. Wicked, outrageous, and 
wnconstitutional as such a law would be, it would not be nearly so bad 
— laws which I have referred to, namely, the law of March 18, 1869, 

practical of which compelled the people to pay the bond- 
holder nearly $1,000,000,000 more than they owed him, and the act of 
tbruary 12, 1873, which sought to again rob the people by another 
ctauge in the contract, which still further 
ENRICHED THE BONDHOLDER 


Xt the expense of the tax. 
payer and laborer. 
= trying financial eel through which our country passed from 
= to 1878 necessitated the passage of the law remonetizing silver 
Providing for its coimage. To-day the bondholder seeks to repeat 


ements. at 1873 by destroying the monetary function of silver, be- 
Inacking is more valuable than silver, and now he comes 
Lng at the door of Congress asking that the contract be changed 
wud, that once more he shall be empowered to demand the most 


of these coins in t of the interest on his bond, and at 
is maturity the prineipal.. I gold had depreciated and silver become 


& 
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relatively worth more than gold his demand would have been for silver, 
and he would have told us that unless we enacted a law which would 
give him the more valuable metal a terrible catastrophe would certainly 
befallourcountry. Hewouldsay, ‘‘ Unless you do this, silver will leave 
our country, and this fair land will become the ‘dumping ground’ for 
the gold of the world.”’ 

The real purpose of the creditor class is this: If they could induce 
Congress to stop silver coinage it would leave just so much less money 
in the United States, and therefore just to that extent the burdens of 
the wage-worker and tax-payer would be increased, and the bounty 
given to the bondholder would be augmented. 

The creditor class insists that silver has decreased in value. This is 
not true. Silver is more valuable to-day than it has been in years. 
The annual silver product, like most other products in the United 
States, has been gradually increasing, as is shown by the statistics re- 
lating to the production of silver and other staples for the years 1866, 
1870, and 1880, which I will read: 





1866. 1870. 1880, 
Sl schicihistnsienedeinpawannene $10,000,000 | $16,000,000 $38, 450, 000 
Cotton, bales............. 2, 193, 987 | 3, 14, 946 | 5, 757, 397 
Sugar, hogsheads.. 41, 000 | 144, 881 | 218,314 
i ieeenasihdatentunbnbnntonnsniencensuceediurssesiense] coogeettivesesseanes 760, 944,449 | 1,754, 861,535 
SUPINE Giietidididatastnendeheinaaentetienmnnnectoceronewes semecssunesreuwesens 287,745,626 | 459, 479,505 
SP cdrenepnadesidusidbal cdpncttinnebscctaheeiniinseuienteessl copseshuetsebacenstd 282,107,157 | 407,858,999 
I dcuscntstioweclidnatibdinniictsihananeen adianvhniedosce |scccteniemtueteees 29, 761, 305 | 44, 113, 495 





Our production of pig-iron was 2,093,236 tons in 1876, and in 1880 
it was 4,295,414 tons. The fair way to estimate the value of silver is 
to measure it by those articles the production of which, like silver, 
has kept step with the growth in population and the accompanying in- 
crease of energy of our people. And measured in that way we find that 
a silver dollar will now buy more of each of these articles than at any 
previous period. 

I might carry this further, and by a careful investigation of the mar- 
ket price of between one hundred and two hundred of the leading com- 
modities, the production of which has increased and which enter into 
daily consumption, we would find that, as compared with these com- 
modities, the value of silver has not declined since 1874, but on the con- 
trary its purchasing power has increased. 

The enemies of silver, in their efforts to depreciate it, pass by all these 
commodities and seek for some article the production of which has de- 
creased, and taking that as the standard of value they place a false 
argument before the country. 

These gentlemen find that the production of gold was, in— 


Sieeniehnebedeheb take badstddiccthhebhdiahnsenesnttacevensunendscsses seceibud> consuttecnectees seeucen $55, 000, 000 
i isisdinaingediethisiablidiuntikébbvebbbeedesned sesstsbeutopesvectentncensuedetensioaoeuoervnatdencesss 46, 000, 000 
Si iccheeid nent titialennnhinahpndie: peseedseendedpiiainedstinnnagsdechugedammiovidbedibendenssotee 50, 000, 000 
(RI St So RE SN EE IS ST eg ae mR Se 36, 000, 000 
SIE titi ddeusibudbnsndblpbassidabinibbnenssevenqesetdiied-chacqnibendscncapenesessiactanebooveneeesees 30, 000, 000 


We, therefore, see that when our population was but 25,000,000 we 
produced gold to the amount of $65,000,000, and that with a popula- 
tion of 55,000,000 we only produced $30,000,0000f gold. In other words, 
in 1853 the United States produced gold to the amount of $2.60 to each 
inhabitant, and in 1885 the gold product of this country was but 50 
cents to each inhabitant. 

With this continually increasing demand and steadily diminishing 
supply the value of gold has been and will inevitably continue to be en- 
hanced, and the 


MODEST CREDITORS 


of the people and the Government come and demand that we shall en- 
act laws the effect of which will be to require that they be paid in the 
scarcest and dearest money. Notonly do they demand this, but they 
threaten that unless we comply with this unjust requirement they will 
precipitate a financial catastrophe. 

They also threaten to inaugurate measures which will prevent the 
employment of labor. 

What is this substance called gold, and how much is there of it, 
which these enemies of silver and enemies of the people seek to make 
the measure of all values? It has been estimated and asserted by 
scientists that all the gold in the world could be compressed into a 
square block 29 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 29 feet high, about the size 
of a large room. 

This small amount of metal is owned, controlled, and manipulated 
by a few, and they demand that by this alone shall we measure the 
value of the wage-earner’s daily labor, and the product of the husband- 
man’s yearly toil. To grant them this power would be to plice in 
their hands a lever wherewith to crush the honest toiler in the dust 
while elevating the money-king to a practical sovereignty. 

A great deal has been said to lead our people to believe that the rest of 
the world has adopted the gold standard, and that therefore it is nec- 
essary for us to follow their example. The error in these statements is 
quite as great as the fallacies of the gold advocates upon other points. 

According to the report of the silver commission the countries which 
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still adhere to gold and silver as their currency, and are therefore desig- | at least one would judge so from the persistency with which th idea 











pated double-standard countries, have populations as follows: is advanced, upheld, defended, iterated and reiterated, in every jy. 
Greece cccsscceeececsereecsnmnsccesee 1,400,000 | FIM CC....cccsereeeeeeseseenee 96,200,000 | 28inableform. They start out with 

MgeneAsMiA, 0.0000 «-csocecsccocveeseses a oe me oe x es oiae GRESHAM’s LAW 

, i oo > nn » Switzerland, : . 

ee 1, 600,000 | Tally ...cce csoone 26, 800, 000 | 2% the aoe ogee and upon this they rear ® superstructure of jnis. 
i stercomaaiel 1, 900,000 | Spain...........« .. 16,400,000 | Tepresentation, misstatement and false deduction designed to bewilder 
Uruguay ..... 400,000 | United States. ......0......000» 50,000,000 | the minds of those who are honestly seeking to learn the truth ay. «, 
eC ener~rorenarnntnre 5000000 | TOtBD cs secssmssesseeeeeoeee 187,300,000 | URGerstand the facts relative to the issue in controversy. oe 
Hlollannd..........ccccocccccssssvccce 8,700,000 | Concisely stated, the much quoted Gresham’s lawis this: two metals 


The population of those countries which still adhere to the silver “pee on a . dean ae valuable 
at inexora- 






standard are: 1 i oe ble law which draws every commodity to the market in which it | 

Teal vee vvsssreneseeseenssns OO OD | Chili" goo oon; 000 | the greatest purchasing power. Under the operation of this inexorable 
Diicathénnian ~. 4,500, 000 | British India... csc. cose 237, 144, 456 | law, say the enemies of the silver dollar, the effect of the effort to main. 
MEXICO s..-.0e00 . 8,000,000") ——— | tain bimetallism without the-concurrence of the great comm: ecial 
Central Amer 2, 600, 000 | Wt non oenccsnscctecncossecece 700; 964,458 peoples of Europe will be to drive gold out of the country, and att al 
Eeouador........ ©0000 secces coesse 1, 300, 000 } silver to it until we shall have no gold at all oad aneaneian oo = 
And the following are the only gold-standard countries: paratively worthless. . ~——- 

ire HEALD .ec.....000000e-e00000e0 32,000,000 | Norway ......... pantecenialnasaiuns 1, 700, 000 Th lest advocat single & alia aah 

Canada, Cape ot Ged Hope, + een as INE chictiintetiineth Thititnnavenis 4, 300, 000 cmmuaummamian of ‘the single gold standard have laid "} 
ss semi. 0" 42° 000, 000 | Total.........ccc0eevseseeeee $7,000,000} In Opposing the remonetization of silver in 1878, Senator Wadlei: 

f \ . said: 
The demand for the suspension of our silver coinage professes to Thee mui inline dintey Wevdndeer. ‘The cncsem of this x 


rest upon the fear that its continuance must result in the gradual with- | (une zation of silver) will drive it (gold) to other enlightened a..1 
drawal of all gold from circulation as one of the coins of — — mercial nations, and ne — us me debased ond bulky money oe 
system, ‘Those who make this demand claim that possibly the two | ¢Very progressive nation in Europe has ceased to coin, and whieh supp|ics 
saad may cireulate side by side if the existing volume of the two 4 = — wants of the poorand ignorant miilions of Russia, 
metals be left where itis now. At least they would prohibit any in- ee i > 
crease in the volume of silver, holding that the natural laws of trade | ,, Senator Sargent maintained that - remonetization of silver ¥ 
may safely be relied upon to prevent any evil result from the possible banish gold from the country.’’ He said: , 
relative increase in the volume of gold. This, profession is not merely | A pless of gold coin will not beeen in ussinany part of {he 
disingenuous, it is a willfal, deliberate deception—a snare. : ; 7 . , 

It is only the initial step in the conspiracy to make gold—or paper During the discussion Senator Matthews said: 
redeemable in gold—the only money of the country. It will * * * expel fromeireulation and permanantly keep out o! 

Should they succeed in their present efforts, and I, forone, am confi- | tion all gold coinage as effectually as if gold were express!y prohibited by 
dent they will not be allowed to succeed, after they have constrained That these distinguished Senators were in error in their gloomy fyre- 
Congress to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar the next step will | bodings has been clearly demonstrated by the actual occurrences sinc 
be to repeat the iniquity of 1873. the passage of the measure they so vigorously opposed. In the warmth 

The silver dollar will be deprived of its legal-tender function. The | of their zealous antipathy to silver they were betrayed into the mistak: 
silverdollars, which, by theretirement of small Treasury notesand bills, | of assuming that the ‘‘ Gresham law’’ was universal in its applicat 
have been made the only money of the people, wil] still be left in the | and invariable in its operation. In fact it is applicable to and op 
hands of the people, but the destruction of their quality as money will | tive in only those countries which suffer from a plethora of mone) 
be compassed in some way. They will be left us, but left to us not as | Where there is no more money than is needed for the purpose of trade 
money, but merchandise, the value of which is to be measured by the | it is wholly inoperative. It never commences to act, and therefore does 
gold standard. They would reduce to practice their pet theory that | not exist, until the volume of the cireulating medium beconies ex cess- 
the dollar of the people is in fact only 80 cents. They would then ive. 


ROB THE HOLDERS As an illustration we might refer to the condition of trade from 1555 
of the $150,000,000 in silver dollars and silver certificates of $30,000,- | to 1869. We had just emerged from a stupendous mcrae in wa 
000, which would be added to the already vast and inordinate gains of | thousands of millions of dollars’ worth of property were absolutely « 

; stroyed—not consumed, but extinguished, leaving nothing whatever 


the creditor class, who seek to substitute a plutocracy for the democ- | °*\: : : es 
racy, which is, theoretically at least, our selina form of government. indicate that it had ever existed. We were burdened w =o) enem 
If this change in our actual government can be effected under the | d¢btwhich the most sanguine friends of this couutry doubted could ev 
forms of law, I submit it will not be long before we shall be de- be paid. We had : , 

prived of the name as well as of the thing represented by thename. It eee ee ane. & aus 
will net do to say that my prediction as to the ultimate intentions of | Yet we were the most productive country in the world, Our lawis 
the monometallists is not warranted by any known facts—that it is a | money was depreciated to about two-thirds the value of ¢ld, aud thx 
conjecture, a presumption, and nothing more. The demonetization of | purchasing power of that coin was, to that extent, greater than ou 
the silver dollar, that is, the destruction of its legal-tender function, currency. to 

is the legitimate and logical result of the present effort to suspend its At this very time, Germany and France held not less than >1\").'0- 
coinage. And these adversaries of the people are always logical in the | 000 in silver coinage, which, although only 15) to 1, circulated at par 


pursuit of their selfish aims and interests. with needed and they took millions upon millions o! ear 

Their argument now is that the continued coinage of these dollars, | products, but they did not pay for them in either gold or silver. 1a") 
which they say are worth only 80 cents, produces financial distrust, | gave us their own merchandise, and it required millions « 
disturbs values, and unsettles all commercial transactions, and therefore | American gold and silver to settle the balances against us. 


no more of them must be coined. Will those who yield to thisargu-| To fully illustrate what has occurred regarding the mo\: ment 
ment now tell me how and on what grounds they propose to meet and | gold and silver to and from our country, I beg to call attention to' 
resist the next step in the argument that the circulation of one hundred | following instructive table. [For table see opposite pice 
and fifty millions of these silver dollarsconstitutesa perpetual sourceof | It will be observed that when our own currency fel! to 1's Wome” 
distrust, disturbance, and uncertainty in financial, commercial, and in- | dition our exports of the precious metals were the xr 
dustrial affairs, and that the only way to restore confidenceand stability It has been and is now maintained by those oppose’ to ours” 
is to convert them into commodities instead of dollars. coinage that by the operation of the act of 1878, adi * pieianm ¢ 
The acceptance of the last proposition follows the admission of the | $2,000,000 of silver to our supply of money each mor'), thie * = 
first, by logical and unavoidable consequence. Once admit the prop- | danger that our currency will become redundant, ani tho! > 17" 
osition that the silver dollar represents only 80 cents of actual value, | of this process of ‘‘inflation’’ there must be a correspon." 


and act upon the theory that so dishonest a coin is an element of finan- | in prices. 1 lien 
cial and commercial disturbance, and youcan not logically tolerate the | Well, Mr. Speaker, I for one believe that prices show!) (vin'" 
continued circulation of one h and fifty millions of such dollars | will require something more effective and more tangi!)le 1) * aad 
any more than you can honestly authorize their continued coinage. If ingeniousarray of figures evercompiled, orthe most eloqucn! sr" 


it be a commercial evil to make them it must be an evil to have them. | everadvanced, toconvince me that any policy which prow’) 
laborer to earn two dollars instead of one, that is likey 105" 


If they be an an evil, to making them will not remedy but only | a . pound fat 
mitigate the evil; to ate entirely you must stop having them. | farmer $1.50.a bushel for wheat instead of $1, or 15 cen's |)" 
But, say the monometaliists—and I use the term here to indicate those | cotton instead.of 10 cents, is not a desirable policy for us)!" 
who ae ihesingie gold standard—the continuance of the silver | While I may and do dissent from many of the theories 8") 
coinage will inevi i ties) 


i y destroy any chance of this a bimetallic | the monometallists, I heartily and cordially agreo with the por ily 
country; it will make us monometallists and our coin will be | that abundant money means high prices, and I am most cupia’" 
silver. This is apparently one of their most formidable strongholds, ! in favor of high prices. I want to see the American workine®™™ 
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Value of gold and silver coin and bullion imported into and exported from the United States from 1961 fo 1885, inclusive. 






































Domestic exports. | Foreign exports. Imports. 
Year ending Junc) Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver Gold 
3v—- | | 
| | | | = 
Bullion. | Coin. | Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Coin. | Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Coin Bullion. Coin. 

1 dial $13, 311, 280 | *$10, 488, 590 | (t) | (¥) | $42,826 | $2,324, 281 $6,700 | $3,617,403 | $1,014,893 | $3,032,788 | $3,343,282 $28. 948. 648 
1a... r awl (t) (t) $13, 267,739 $17,776,912 | 40,092 | 1,407, 645 |... w+) 4,395, 252 249,608 | 2,258,433 | 1,409,728 | 12,497,283 
a "| #21, 385,083 | *44, 608,529 (t) (t) 550 | 1,993, 223 |.....-000...-+5 , 169, 276 49,536 | 4,004,031 | 1,879, 222 3, O51, 316 
1963... | 836, 387 2,502,551 | 10,985,708 | 85,148, 921 | 1,145 | 1,394,824] 93,449] 3,493.56 66,716 | 1,872,127 | 2,512,685 | 8,664,134 
1964... “| 6,811, 986 1, 747, 432 | 21,145,055 | 85,413,651 |..............+ «| 1,202,775 1,900 | 1,820,427 | 1,476,838} 1,835,006 | 1,392,7 5. 105. 468 
1866 er | 10,832, 849 1, 683,059 | 20,731,473 | 49,395,993 | 75,325 | 2,255,529] 32,854] 1,036,989 43,654 | 2, 460,177 72, 76: 7,223, 492 
ae... “| 95,853,590 | 2,892,990 | 13,867,641 | 22, 362, 035 | 18,939 | 3,076,286 |...........00 2,796, 951 61,998 | 4,983,611 | 1,971,645 | 15,053,221 
= | 42,978,311 2,536,506 | 23,841,155 | 44,390,003 | 169,068 | 5,703, 873 94,508 | 4,070,678 90,410 | 5,860,515 | 1,784,536 6, 952, 907 
a : | 43,573,427 899, 763 | 13,584,407 | 14, 858, 369 | 233, 174 6, 428, 518 19,146 | 7,541,576 55,142 | 5,620, 166 890,930 | 13,241,638 
Ly 11,748, 3,554, 329 | 15,812,108 | 12,768,501 2,682 | 9,213, 829 39,778 | 5,015,575 162, 432 | 14, 199, 797 680,760 | 11,376,190 
is71., ail 17, 285, 916 2,535,765 | 9,089,959 | 55, 491,719 |..................] 11, 934,099 |............006) 2,104,530 105, 836 | 14,280,627 | 1, 5. 706. 174 
1572. 22, 729, 657 1,691,081 | 7,986,145 | 40,391,357 | 164,033 | 5,744,003 | 4,730 1, 166, 478 380,909 | 4,645 1, 7, 345, 251 
1873. 27,759, 066 1,674,442 | 8,810,175 | 35,661, 863 | 85,795 | 10,232,556 |......000..-20| 394,677 471,715 | 12,326,7 1, 3 | 7,139, 854 
1874... 22, 498, 782 4,555,418 | 3,878,543 | 23,766, 942 25,000 | 5.508, 785 |......... «| 1,396, 93 837,683 | 8,114,086 | 1,614,669 | 17,888, 468 
m.. 17,197, 914 5,115,670 | 2,233,775 | 59,309,770 | 11,835 | 2,825,746 3.696) 5.433.736 | 1.295.754 | 5.908.170 | 1°581'638| 12° 115.155 
1876. 15, 240,314 5,366,590 | 1,888,896 | 27,542,861 | 15,995 | 4,706,323 11,600 | 1,733,693 1.058.177 | 6,885,795 1, 204, 965 : 
iy 11, 432, 894 9,292,743 | 1,084,536 | 21,274,565 | 334,167 | 8,462,059 67,511 | 4,163,762 4 693,253 | 9,834,927 2.119.570 
1873.. 15, 085, 045 5, 304, 270 205,319 | 6,427,251 | 55,570 | 3,550,785 1,450 | 2,570,435! 6,971,849 | 9,519,250 1, 972, 662 
— 11, 883, 064 1, 526, 886 24,774 | 4,120,311 | 1,483,614 | 5,516,263 | 6, 255 | 436,274 | 2,447,888 | 12,223,164 | 1,297,244 
1880... ) 6, 912, 864 659, 990 87,066 | 1,687,973 | 324,509 | 5,606.531 | 104,204 | 1,759,782 | 1,931,425 | 10,294,489 | 20,337, 445 
1881 ais 11, 852, 995 517,642 $4,943 | 1,741,354 | 65, 569 4,375,518 2, 157 735, 668 2. 303, 472 8. 240.766 | 30.998. 919 
SO sncivonetiall 11, 653, 547 423,099 | 1,598,336 | 29, 805,289 | 78,793 | 4,674,160 | 2,100 | 1,182,155 | 2,121,733 | 5,973,603 | 9,406,053 
SHUR Sci caciioanistiakl 12, 551, 378 150,894 | 4,118,455} 4,802,454 | 319,900 | 7,197,273 |.........ces0 2,679,979 | 2,475,968 | 8,279,274 | 3,334,708 
1884. 00» cees| 14, 241,050 690, 381 | 23,052,183 | 12,242,021 | 494,240 | 10,625,755 | 2,400 | 5,785,353 | 2,910,451 | 11,684,494 | 4,997,571 
1885 -ncevseee- weal 20, 422, 924 1,211, 627 395, 7: 2,345,809 | 58,470 | 12,060,612 |........ suse 5,736,333 | 4,530,334 | 12,020,243 | 8,849, 23 








* Including gold. 


ing high wages that he may be able to pay the farmer a fair profit on 
what he produces. It is from these two elements of the body-politic 
that all the real wealth of a country comes. If they be prosperous and 
happy, the country will be prosperous, Ifthey live amidst plenty, they 
will live peacefully and contentedly, and there will be no ‘‘strikes,’’ 
no eager and exasperating struggle for supremacy between thousands 
of employés banded together for mutual protection against the oppress- 
ive exactions of dozens of employers united for the purpose of enforcing 
compliance with unjust requirements. In this commercial and prac- 


tical age 
MONEY IS THE GREAT LEVER 


for which Archimedes longed as the instrument by which the world 
might be moved. A dearth, oreven a scarcity, of money means silent 
factories, cold furnaces, unrevolving spindles, deserted mines, empty 
cars, and an idle and therefore suffering people. Abundant money 
means just the ‘reverse of and therefore it is our duty to adopt 
those measures which seem best calculated to secure the blessing of an 
abundant currency for our people. I say an abundant currency, and 
I mean just what I say—not a redundant currency. I would not, if I 
had the power this minute, put into circulation one dollar more than 
is absolutely tostartand keep moving, without retarding fric- 
tion, the mighty machine which is composed of the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial interests of this great people. But I would and 
Iwill do whatever lays in my power to secure for the people a cur- 
mncy Which shall be adequate to the requirements of their welfare. 
The volume of the 
ignated by John Adams in his letter to the Count de Vergennes in 1780, 
an extract Aialean was read by my friend from New Jersey i 
BUCHANAN] in on this question last Saturday, a portion o 
uaielenke re 
Acertain sum of money 


fo on their business, 
thisrulecand i wills 


Is the volume of our currency at present equal to the requirements 
of the industrial and commercial interests of the country? If it isnot, 
should be madeso. If it is in excess of such requirements, it should 
becurtailed. Yo determine this important question of the adequacy 
of the volume of our money in circulation, let us compare our condition 
hnanelally with that of other countries. To do this, I will read the 
(Por takte 


le, certified to be correct by the Director of the Mint: 
see next 


is necessary to circulate among the society in order 
You may emit paper or any other currency within 


: ' is at least 60,000,000, and have computed the per capita of 

“r dreulation upon this basis, for the reason that if there has been any 
in the volume of the circulation that change has been in the di- 

of contraction 


ion consequent upon the retireraent of national-bank 


‘hotes, 
ermitble pats the total currency of the United States at $873,- 
there This the show that at this time 
are but $346,000,000 of United States notes and $318,000,000 of 
Silver, however, has increased according to the 
The varying dates at which reports 
differences. I believe the theory and 
proceeded in making this computativn to 











we made 


+ Included in silver. 


I would like to secure is exactly that des- | 


In this tabl ; es 
ot thin time e I haveassumed that the population of the United States | 








t No transactions. 


| be perfectly justifiable and in strict consonance with the preseat con- 
dition of the country. 
| ‘Taking the resultsthusascertained from the table, we find that France 
| readily absorbs and uses a per capita circulation of $52.85, while the 
| circulation in the United States amounts to but $29.09 per capita. 
| France to-day is recognized as possessing the soundest financial system 
| of any country inthe world. Compared with her neighbors in Europe, 
her people are more prosperous and more contented than any of them. 
No industry is crippled and no enterprise is strangled by lack of means 
for their successful prosecution, while in Germany, which has but $18.24 
per capita of circulation, the condition is just the reverse; to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished financier, ‘‘ Frenchmen are all busy, Germans 
are all idle.’’ 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not advocate the ex- 
pansion of our currency until it equals the per capita of France; but to 
show how far we are behind that country I will state that with 60,000,- 
000 of population at $52.85 per capita, the total circulation of the coun- 
try would be $3,171,000,000, and to secure this would require an addi- 
tion to the present volume of our currency of $1,425,073,245, or an in- 
crease of 81.6 per cent. of the circulating medium which we now have. 

One argument against silver is the oft repeated assertion that it re- 
mains locked up in the Treasury and will not circulate. The reason 
why there is not moresilver in circulation is because since 1879, during 
the administrations of Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur, the Treasury De- 
partment has been conducted in a manner to prevent its circulation. 

I have already quoted from the law of March 18, 1869. 
section 3693 and 3694 of the Revised Statutes. 
section 3693, read as follows: 


The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in 
its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


It is now 
The first two lines of 


coin or 


This was specially for the benefit of the bondholder, and the law has 
been rigidly enforced. Section 3694 reads: 


The coin paid for duties on imported goods shall beset ypart as a special fund, 
and shall be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment of interest in coin « 
States. 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire indebtedness 
of the United States to be made within each fiscal year, which is to be set apart 
as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to 
the purchase or payment of the public debt as the Seerctary shall from time to 
time direct. 

Third. The residue to be paid in 





yn the bonds and notes of the United 


to the Treasury. 

This provision hasnot been complied with in the spirit intended. 
The law makes no discrimination against silver. For sixteen years it 
has been the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to indiscriminately 
pay out silver and goid under the provisions of this act, 
tion of the plain intent of the law no silver has 
the objects or purposes contemplated by the law. 

Millions of silver have been received in ] for duties on im- 
ported goods, but until recently none of the silver so received has been 
used by the Government to pay the obligations recited in the law I 
have read. 

To illustrate, take the figures of the last year of Republican admin- 
istration. For that year the interest on the public debt was $51,386, - 
256.27, and the bonds to be purchased for the sinking fund required 


but in viola- 
been used for any of 


payment 
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Table showing the total circulating medium, gold, silver, and paper, of the several countries. 



















































































ae ied gs is i 

| Population. $8 Specie. © - Per ca; n 

Countrics. bee &3% | Paper. Pb | = : 

4 gis Silver, full | Silver, lim- eee 6} lhcglhdI tl 

: Latest. | .—— Gold. legal tender. | ited tender. Total. : _ | = : d 

— 2 EE ee ee es" + o ls 

United States......cccccecereerseee | 1886 | 60,000,000 | Ot. 1,108 $873, 426, 755 $610, 500,000 | $187,000, 000 $872, 500,000 1$1. 745,996,755 $14 55 4 « 0 

Great Britain and Ireland...... | 1831 35, 246,562 | July 26, 1884 | @197, 815, 139 | 6583, 500, 000 |.......0...000e0 saeees 678, 500, 000 876, 318. 139 5 as #4 4 h 

Dominion of Canada, includ- ae n 
ing Manitoba and New- 

a a te 1881 4,506,563 | June 30,1884 | 45,770,084 | 9,826,000 |....... sceecneesesese 13, 826,000 59,596,081 | 1015! ar 0 
British India......... eee | 1881 | 252,541,210 | Dec, 31,1883 | G2, 383, 126 |.........ccoscccccses 8 FG GE bivescs cocccoscestel 1, 087, 000, 000 | 1.099, 383) Jog | 24 > B 
ee 1881 2, 758, 166 | Dec. 81,1883} 1,563,300 |... .cc.csc.0s0... BOUL ccccidunsbas 772, 000 2, 335, 300 67| ° 8] 
Australia, Tasmar ‘a, | : 

New Zealand........ 1881 2,798, 898 | Dec. 31,1883 | d26, 010,722 | €65,000, 000 |,....cccrssesesessereee 70,000,000} 96,010,722 | 9 03 os 
Cape of Good Hope . 1880 780, 757 | Dee. 81,1883) — d5, 637,000 | d30, 000, 000 |............s-serseeee 82,441,000} 38,078,000) 72 410 r 
France ....c0cssveseseenees 1881 | 87,672,043 | Sept, 18, 1884 | £548, 061,912 | 6848, 000,000 |” 4637, 000, 000 1, 442, 900,000 | 1,990,961,912 | 1455 It 
Algiers .........ceccseee weve | 1877 2, 867,626 | Dec, 31, 1883 |” di2, 352,000 | 9,300,000 | 5,915,000 |... cecceeeeeee 15, 215, 000 27,567,000| 43| 5. t! 
Guadeloupe ........0cevereseenerseeeee | 1878 185,460 | Dec, 31, 1883 965, 7 331, 000 ID Caisiccrrnaiengicees 662, 000 1,627,750! 521 \a: 
is Airetnansicsincuincmdihagnl 1881 5,585, 846 | Sept. 11,1884 | 762,826,515 | 664,000,000 | 853,000,000 123, 500, 000 186, 326,515 | 12 11 | 1) a nN 
Switzerland .........0.ccssenssvereesee 1880 2,846,102 | Sept. 6,1884| ¥21,480,731 | 617,000,000 | 810,000, 000 31,700,000} 53.180731| 755°. a 
BRAY .ncxsvonesreree see | 1881 | 28,452,639 | June 30, 1884 | 321,548,521 | h140,000,000 | 38,000,000 212,000,000 | 533.548.521| 113) 24 
Greece. 1882 1, 979, 423 | Dee. 31,1883 | 23,739,000 | 2,702,000 | 2,702, 000 | ....eescencsesceeen: 5, 404, 000 29,143,000 | 12.0) | p> e 
Spain... 1877 | 16,625,860 | Aug. 30,1884 | 470,812,440 | 130,000,000 40, 000, 000 200,000,000 | 270.812.4409 | 43 om by 
Cuba... . | 1877 1,394,516 | Dec. 31,1883 | 44,862,543 | 28, 181, 000 | ...............ecceeee| cocceesesnsees sesees 28, 181, 000 73, 043,543 | 3217|) by 
Luzon..... seve | 1880 4,450,191 | Dec. 31,1883} dl, 200,000 762,000 | d2, 236, 000 2, 998, 000 4, 198, 000 r 
Portugal, including Azo 

and Madeira........cc..0s0ses0002 | 1878 4,550,699 | Dec. 31, 1883 6, 367,680 | 30,000, 000 | ......scseereeeeeres 40, 000, 000 46,367,680; 14) 87 as 
on istertvitintcnciiiei 1880 45, 235,061 ; Dec. 31,1883 | 279,573,023 | 6334, 420, 000 109, 480, 000 545,900,000 | 825,473,023) 618 L® is 
Austria-Hungary... 1880 85, 839, 428 | Sept. 15, 1884 | £311, 646,314 | 645,000,000 675, 000, 120, 000, 000 431,646,314) 869 33 su 
Swedenand Norway.. veee | 1880 6, 479, 168 | Dec. 31, 1883 23, 623, 292 DE Se Lancintininteocteneaial 19, 435, 151 43,058,443) 365) 36 
Danish Kingdom. 1880 2,096,400 | Dec, 31,1883} 26,334,000 BE TED A ncsercqranttintamana 18, 894, 000 $9,228,000} 970) 94 
Netherlands 1883 4,172, 921 | Sept. 13,1884 | 78,847,949 | 128,000,000 | 657, 000, 000 85, 0005000 | 163,817,919 | 1410 7 er 
Russia........ 1880 | 98,323,000 | Aug. 13, 1884 | g522, 423,641 | 7124, 008, 153 |.............cccescneee 124,008,153] 646,431'794 | 531) 1% Si 
Turkey...... 1880 | 24,987,000 | Dec. 31,1883| 8,515,976 | “d39,600,000 | 35, 200, 000 74,800,000 | 83,315, 976 31) 30 
Roumania. .... vee | 1881 5, 376,000 | Dec. 31,1883 | 15, 822,383 163, 000 dil, 387,000 11, 550, 000 27, 372, 383 2% 215 U1 
BRING Si vncencerecichisnvnsnorutit Ue 9, 787,629 | June30,1883| 2,048,529 | §10,000,000 | 40,000,000 foo... ..euccerenees 50, 000, 000 52, 048, 529 21) 523 Ai 
Central America............c-er | 1881 2, 891, 600 ,1883| 2,009,861 | “d2,318,000 BTA, O00 | ....cneseceonseveeee 2, 692, 000 4,701,861; 6 & Te 
Argentine Republic......... ..... 1880 2,540, 000 31,1883 50,651,850 | 110,000,000 m9, 20, 720, 000 71,371,850 | 1994! 815 Co 
Colombia .........0000+0 wee | 1881 8,000,000 | Dec. 81,1883} 1,097, 880 | ..........csssseenee|sseereeenmnseneseseenes 4, 000, 000 5, 097, 830 %| 18 Mi 

razil..... 1882 | 11, 831,826 | Dec, 31,1888 | 139, 871, 255 |......c00-00sercseere] severe seveseeerereneens lasaeueg-eanitieadvsainhditagser nen 139, 871,255 | 11 Ra 
Peru....... 1876 3,050,000 | Dec. 31,1883} 13,098, 820 262,000 | 1, 820, 000 J........se-eee snes. 1, 882, 000 14,980,820} 429 °° @ 

Venezuel 1381 2,075, 245 | Dec. 31,1883 559, 700 | m2, 000,000 |.......cecsereeesersee 2, 123, 000 2, 682, 700 7| 10 
Chili. . | 1876 2, 420,500 | Dec. 31,1883} 26,555,341 |........eceseesees ilk I Teinencorectsincoenes 6, 000, 000 $2,555,341 | 1097) 247 Te 
SED U OD, wx secnicentinenttipnrenmsiee euch: 1876 2, 325,000 | Dec. 31, 1883 ae 5, 400, 000 |.. 5, 400, 000 6, 908, 533 | 2% ' 
INGE .ascevemnessiinonsiansoimptaditane 1880 438,245 | Dec. 31,1883; 45, 000 d4, 601, 000 IE nncconerinoentesnses 5, 601, 000 11, 587,000 | 13 66 
SINT T silsncleneainpmicsibieiangiatniba 1877 572, 000 | Dec, 31, 1883 | ........0sereesse0s | 4, 000, 000 780, O00 |......cceseeveesseres 4, 780, 000 4,780,000 |... 
JAPAN 0. .ceceessveersereeeseserereeeneeve | 1883 | 86,700,110 | Dec. 31,1883} 112,411,093 | 92,000,000 | 44, 883, 712 |..........eceneree 136,833,712 | 248,744,805 | 305 371 
Hawaiian Islands.................. 1882 66, 895 : Dee, 31, 1883 , 000 DOR GED Fctreeerspvetcctovanint 1, 499, 900 1,834,900, 501/24 en 
SI crccessvcnenioetatinieniiatn bo |rssesemesecene | sechanigtnnatinibinel 3, 943, 746, 608 293, 606, 836 2, 310, 680, 712 443, 930, 368 |6, 048, 217, 916 9, 991, 964, 524 |...... 2 
a London Bankers’ Magazine for September, 1854. b Estimate of last year, with net imports added, deducting consumption. ¢ New York Chronicle, in 
August 2, 1884, d Estimate in last report. e Estimate of last year, adding coinage deducting consumption. S London Economist, September 2 tot 
1884. g London Economist, August 30,'1884. A“ Wahrung’s Politik,” 1884, by Ottomar Haupt. 4 London Economist, September 13, 1351. j Bank be 
reserve only. k London Economist, September 15, 1833. New coinage, $5,000,000; foreign gold, estimated, $1,000,000, m Estimated from total spewe fou 
circulation reported by United States minister. sul 
the additional outlay of $45,588,150, making an aggregate compulsory | under the laws as they now stand. Suppose we should yield to this de- Ag; 
expenditure by the Treasury Department of $96,974,406. 27. mand, and enact a law requiring that silver dollars shall contain 51) Ade 
‘The total receipts of the Government for customs duties during that | grains of silver nine-tenths fine, and that such dollars, when coined 
year were $181,471,939.34, a large proportion of which, the report of | shall be full legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and priva'. J 
the Secretary of the Treasury informs us, was paid in silver, but none Suppose we should dothis, Isay, what is to prevent the creditor, pubic at { 
of this silver was paid out for interest on the debt, or for the bonds re- | or private, from refusing to receive these dollars and stil! demanding ist 
deemed. Is it any wonder silver does not circulate ? gold? He would maintain that he had a right to so refuse under the ng 
The devices of the adversaries of the wage-worker and tax-payer are | law. He would contend that he could rightfully and lawfully uve deb 
numerous. that the law at ‘the time the contract was entered into provided that mal 
They.employ the highest talent to argue, support, and enforce their | the dollars should contain only 412} grains of silver nine-tenths t:¢ 
specious views, and theories, and so plausible have they been that many | and that he could not be forced to accept a different coin. It would int 
of the best and purest officials have doubted the feasibility of any course | be vain to urge that he was tendered the 412} grains and 1()3! addi ties 
other than to yield to their demands. tional. He would reply he did not care what the change was, there r 
But all their various and ingeniously contrived assaults upon the had been a change in the coin since the contract was entered int, and og 
MONEY OF THE PEOPLE he could not be compelled to accept any coin but the one aos ide i ty sam 
have but one single purpose, and that purpose is to augment the wealth law at the time of the contract. If he could maintain this posite’, 9 
of the holders of mena and thane the weight of the burdens now | 204 it would be as tenable as many of the arguments of the mononc” sles 
resting upon the creators of wealth—the laborer, the mechanic, the | “lists, we would have conceded the demand for additional as pose 
artisan, and the farmer. the dollar without any advantage to our silver coinage. The a fo 
Oneof the most favored of these various devices to accomplish this pur- | #lvantage of gold would have been maintained, and +0 0 de born 
pose is the demand that as the presentsilver dollar is actually worth but | ™ust of necessity again raise its comparative value. !'y te sane othe 
80 cents in gold, we should—if we insist upon having two kinds of coin | the goldmongers would have gained their object—we wou’. 0 W 
as money, and propose to be honest in our coi d enough silver to | Metallic country, snd gold would practically be the only co'® * enor 
the dollar to make the metal in the dollar absolutely worth 100 cents | fr the payment of debts. alty 
in gold. That is, instead of coining dollars containing only 412} grains Bat now let us consider the wrong, the cong 
of silver, nine-tenths fine, we must coin dollars containing 515.62} FLAGRANT WRONG . a AS Ifi 
grains of silver of the present standard of fineness. They would have | which such a-course must be to the le who did not own ol al dolla, 
us add one-fourth more silver, but limit the new coin to the same | the lawstood in 1870~-’71, as it now, ey ae or a ' silver all amou 
monetary value it now possesses. discharge his obligations with dollars containing 412} grains in the 
To say nothing of the manifest injustice of this which I | the standard fineness. To accede to this demand of the ¢ S os the vg 
shall discuss presently, let us see what would be the of this change | ers would be to add one-fourth to every debt owing !0 “act of the It 
upon us asa people in relation to our creditors, the bondholders. Nearly | whether it be public or private, and this addition to the e ens whe this iy 
every bond now outstanding, whether of the Government, a State, a | country would bea present, a bounty, to thecomparatively iew of on; 
municipality, @ railroad, a telegraph, or any incorporated association | own the accumulated wealth of the country. the vietimm shall 
of capital, every mortgage, every individual note—in short, Let meillustrate the hardship of which a debtor would ee in the than ¢ 
every contract to pay money, whether public or private—is a contract | if we yielded to this demand to increase the quantity o! S! fans, g 


subject to the laws in force in 187071. It is a contract to pay money 





standard dollar. 
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Under the old law any citizen could carry gold or silver bullion to 


the Mint and have it coined into money, and practically the same con- | ultimate passage is one of the certainties of the future. 


dition of things exists to-day. Suppose the accumulated wealth of a 
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But while its defeat may be one of the possibilities of the present, its 
It may not be 
now, but it is to come, and it requires no more of the gift of prophecy 


man in the far-off Territories is $100,000 of silver bullion. Delays in | to foresee its adoption than is called for in predicting the precession of 


transportation and delays at the Mint prevent its speedy coinage. He 
porrows $100,000, which, under the law, can be paid with the hundred 
thousand silver dollars he will eventually get at the Mint. Before his 
silver can be coined Congress intervenes and provides that a silver dol- 
lar must contain 515§ grains of silver—nine-tenths fine—to make the 
metal in the dollar equal in value to the gold dollar, and he finds that 
his silver, instead of being sufficient to coin $100,000, is equal under the 
new law to only $80,000. ‘*But,’’ he would plead, “I am indebt $100, 
000, and this silver is all the money I have with which to pay my debt. 
Besides, when I contracted the debt the law provided that my silver 
should be converted into $100,000.” 

“But your silver was not money until it was coined,’’ would be the 
reply, “ and the law now says your silver can not make more than $80,000. 
It is a very hard case, undoubtedly, but the law has been changed 
through the influence of your creditor and his associates, and the law 
must be obeyed,” and the unfortunate debtor would be compelled to 
submit to a clear loss of $20,000, and for this $20,000 he would have re- 
ceived no consideration whatever. It would be simply a loss imposed 
by the operation of a law the enactment of which had been procured 
by his creditor. : : 

But the evil of such a change in the law, oppressive and burdensome 
as it would be in the hypothetical case I have used as an illustration, 
js comparatively insignificant when we come to consider the effects of 
such a change upon the whole country. 

From Mr. Spoiford’s American Almanac we learn that the General Gov- 
ernment, State, county, municipal, and railroad debt of the United 
States is as follows: 

sesesssseeee $1, 438, 542, 995 00 








nd ane, i... 262,175,245 00 
jtorial, 1890......+0.-+-.000s TT etineeeerinidageet “ 179, 178 00 
Conn SIDE ccnsenense i 123, 877, 668 00 
Municipal........0ees+00+ iesirb alsaechbepeeeendnessencsencencsvvovncessee 698, 270, 199 00 
iar dibssincicescoe soceseiosasnsteree vesoos concen coneee 3, 669, 115,772 00 
cas caocesh'camnvecvenee-nocstocees onvereccsees 6, 192, 161, 057 00 

To this should be added the ifidividual mortgages, which the 
minority estimate Mb....ccccersscserverseeeesessrsecssssescnceosnesecesersseeeesees 6, 000, 000, 000 00 
Giving a total indebtedness of............ saseedlbiaiansias ccphguineagtions 12, 192, 161, 057 00 


Every dollar of this enormous aggregate can be paid under the pres- 
ent law with silver dollars or silver certificates, each dollar containing 
412} grains of silver nine-tenths fine. But if the demand to increase 
the amount of bullion in the dollar to make it equal to gold, accord- 
ing to the gold measure of values, be conceded, we must add to this 
total one-fourth of itssum; forif the present silver dollar of 412} grains 
be actually worth only 80 cents in gold it will take 515% grains—one- 
fourth more than 412} grains—to be worth 100 cents in gold. The re- 









sult then will be this: 

sqpepte nites .-» $12,192, 161, 057 00 

Add % per cent............... «» 3,048,040, 264 25 
Swelling the aggregate indebtedness to....................... . 15,240, 201,321 25 


Assuming the population of the United States to be 60,000,000 souls 
at the present time, the moderate request of these modest gentlemen 
is that Congress, by the mereexercise of the ‘‘ power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof,’’ shall add a fraction over $50 to the in- 
debtedness of every man, woman, and child in the United States; and 
mark you, for this oppressive addition to the 

INDEBTEDNESS OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 
in the country, there will have been given no equivalent or considera- 
tion of any kind whatsoever. 

According to the last census there were in the United States 9,945, - 
916 families; making about five persons toeach family. Adopting the 
ame Tatio and assuming our population at this time to be 60,000,000, 
we now have 12,000,000 families, and by consenting to the demand to 
inerease the amount of bullion in the silver dollar, Congress would im- 
pose an additional indebtedness of $254 upon the head of each of these 
families; would arbitrarily and wantonly add $254 to the burden now 
borne by the bread-winner of the family, who must provide for four 
others besides himself. 

Why, sir, if should lend itself to the perpetration of this 
enormity it would impose upon the labor of the United States a pen- 
alty three times as great as that imposed by victorious Germany upon 
conquered France. 


Ifitheso important to have the value ofthe metal in the gold and silver 
exectly equal, the honest way toattain this would be to reduce the 
amount of metal in the gold dollar, as I have shown thatthe difference 
in the value of the two metals has been caused by the enhancement in 
the value of gold, and not by any depreciation in the value of silver. 

It may be, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is destined to defeat; that in 
this instance the dictation of London money-changers and the demands 
of our own few of the accumulated wealth of the country 
thall be 

our 
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more than the appeals of our overburdened tax-payers, 
than the ery for relief of our unemployed laborers, mechanics, and arti- 
impoverished farmers. 
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the equinoxes. 

The free coinage of silver is essential to our protection, to the pres- 
ervation of our ability to continue the profitable production of the two 
great staples, wheat and cotton; and as self-preservation is the first 
law of nature some bill providiug for the free coinage of silver must 
eventually become a law. How long it may be deferred and how 
great must be the sufferings of the people before they obtain at once 
justice and relief I shall not pretend to say. I am satisfied to know 
that while this much-needed measure of relief may be postponed, that 
postponement must have a limit of time in the not very distant future. 
Relief must come in this or some other form. If other adequate meas- 
ures be devised or changed circumstances improve our condition this 
particular measure may not be necessary. 

The low price of silver bullion in London has so affected the price of 
sterling exchange with India as to enable English importers of 

INDIA WHEAT 

to place that staple product in the markets of Europe at prices so low 
as to measurably exclude the American producer asacompetitor. The 
exportation of wheat from India was only 94,000 bushels in 1873, when 
we demonetized silver, and since that time it has increased so rapidly 
that it reached the enormous amount of 45,500,000 bushels in 1885. 
The official publications of British India, furnished me by the Bureau of 
Statistics, show that five-sixths of this wheat was sent to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium, and every bushel of this Indian wheat mar- 
keted under these circumstances may be regarded as having displaced a 
bushel of American wheat, which might have been sold had not England 
been able to dictate our financial policy, whereby she purchased the silver 
product of this and other countries at a depreciation of 20 per cent. as 
compared with gold. Silver is the only legal tender in India, and so 
long as England shall be empowered by us, or at least with our sanc- 
tion, to use 80 cents for a dollar in the production of India wheat, and 
the value of our wheat is measured by a gold dollar of 100 cents, just 
so long will she undersell us in the markets of the world. 

The exports of wheat from British India during the ten years ending 
March 31, 1885, are as follows: 





Year. Quantities.| Value, 


2,510, 768 | $4, 410, 660 
5,586,604 | 9,526, 855 
6,373, 168 | 13,985,177 
1,056, 720 2,541, 252 
2,201,515 | 5,471,245 
7, 444, 375 | 15, 952, 105 
19, 863,520 | 41,871,765 
14, 144, 407 | 29,534, 467 
20, 956, 495 | 43, 202, 651 





To England cheap silver means cheap wheat and cheap cotton, and it 
is in this fact that we find the true explanation of her resolute hostility to 
any international encouragement of bimetallism. If we should yield 
to the demand for demonetization, or even for suspension of the limited- 
coinage act of 1878, the price of silver bullion would fall still lower and 
she would doubtless be able in a very short time to buy it at 60 cents, 
where she now pays 80 cents. But even at the present price of silver 
measured by the gold standard of value she possesses an incontestable 
advantage over us or any other country in the production of wheat and 
cotton. She can now buy silver at a discount of 20 per cent. and ship 
it to India, with its 253,000,000 population using only silver money, 
coin it into rupees and sycee, with which to pay the ryots who work 
for 8 cents a day, and buy her whole supply of wheat—formerly fur- 
nished by America—and lay it down in London and Liverpool at prices 
which must drive the American farmer absolutely from the market. 

The extent of the supply of India wheat is simply a question of irri- 
gating canals to water her arid soil and railroads to carry the product 
of those fields tothe ports. England’s possessions in India embrace an 
area equal to the United States from the Rocky Mountains to the east- 
ern point of Maine and from the lakes to the Gulf, with a population 
nearly five times as great as ours, steeped in poverty and ignorance. 
To provide the irrigating canals and railroads there have been already 
appropriated this year some $30,000,000, and her leaders announce their 
intention to continue these works till all the wheat and cotton fields 
have been brought under cultivation. 

Continue to supply England with cheap silver wherewith to pay her 
ryots in India their 8 cents a day to cultivate wheat and cotton, and it 
will not be many years before she will be selling India wheat in New 
York at from 60 to 70 cents a bushel. The wheat-grower of the North- 
west would 

LOSE HIS BEST MARKET, 
steamers on the lakes and the great railroads would lose much of their 
freight and of necessity many employés would be discharged. 

Besides this, India will use her 8-cents-a-day laborers to supply En- 
gland with all the short-staple cotton she can use, and all our low-grade 
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cotton will be left on our hands, while all other grades will be reduced 

below the point of profitable production. 

Worse than that. We now manufacture coarse cotton cloths as low 
as two-thirds of the cost of such goods in England, but India mills, 
with cheap labor and cheap silver, are becoming dangerous competitors, 
and the large increase in India of this class of manufactures is a mat- 
ter we should seriously consider. 

It was only a few years ago that Engiand began developing the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth in India. I have not the details of this man- 
ufacture prior to 1879, but the table which I will read shows the prog- 
ress since that date. 

OOTTON MILLIS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Statement showing the cotton mills worked by steam which existed in the 
lower provinces of Bengal, the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the 
northwestern provinces, the Hyderabad assigned districts, and Central 
India, on the 31st of March of each year, 1879 to 1884, inelusive. 


[From official publications of British India.] 


ceed , 
Year | No. of |-Number of | Number of 
_ | mills. looms. spindles. 








58 12, 983 1, 436, 464 
58 138, W7 1, 470, 830 
58 13, 283 1, 471, 730 
62 14, 386 1, 550, 944 
62 15,116 1, 64, 108 
74 16, 251 1, 395, 284 





Does any one say these are the gloomy and impossible prognostica- 
tions of an alarmist? 

If there be any who regard the picture I have endeavored to present 
of the future course of our wheat and cotton trade as an impossible 
contingency, I beg their earnest and most thoughtful attention to the 
following views on this very subject of Mr. Henry R. Grenfell, an em- 
inent English financier and a director of the Bank of England, which 
have been recently published. 


‘“Whatif the United States,” I said, ‘should go the length of demonetizing 
silver?”’ 

“That step,” replied Mr. Grenfell, “ I believe to be quite out of the question. 
What could you do with your silver? Not only would every silver mine in 
America be closed, but it would be absolutely impossible for you to sell the 
$200,000,000 of silver which you have coined. It would be impossible for youto 
sell this coin—I will not say without a loss, but at all. Where could it go? Who 
would buy it? For what produce of India could you exchange it? Europe 
certainly will not buy a dollar of it. Selling presupposes buying. Before you 
can sell any commodity you must find a buyer forit. Again if you could de- 
monetize silver in the United States, the price of silver would fail, and as the price of 
silocr fell the trade exports from India to ane would be stimulated in competilion 
with your exports. On account of the fall in exchange value of silver, India now 
has to pay her $85,000,000 of annual debt charge to England not in silver but in wheat 
or in cotton, 

“ Thus it is really the price of silver which decides whether the wheat-farmer 
in Dakota shall get a remunerative price for his wheat and whether the cotton- 

lanter in Texasshall be undersold in the English markets by the Indian ryot. 

The less support, therefore, the United States affords silver the keener will be the 
competition you must meet, and the lower will be the prices at which your staple 
export of wheat and cotton will be sold, on aceount of the inevitable concomi- 
tant increase in the Oriental exports of these commodities to Europe. 
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“ Does it not follow from all this that you de not think the Bland })) 
to be repealed?” 

“As to that, if I were s ing from the point of view not of a direc: 
Bank of England, but of a philosopher, I might say that M. Cernuyus:' 
tion, that the bill ougintto be repealed, is logically unassailable. But ; 
is not governed by logic. If the Biand bill were unconditionally rej«, 
if silver were demonetized in the United States, the tremendous collaps¢ 
which would follow that legislation would no doubt most effect...) 
not the United States alone but the whole world to understand the ji. 
of maintaining a sufficiency of the circulating medium and of assurip 
bility of the international exchange ratio of the two precious met,!« 

Mark the significance and importance of the declaration, that .. \),, 
price of silver falis the exports from India to Europe will be stimyujqi,, ; 
competition with our exports. Engrave it indelibly upon your mina. 
that a director of the Bank of England has stated it to be an imme 
ate and direct consequence of the decline in the price of silyer y},;, 
has already taken place, that India now ‘‘pays her annual de})t ¢h,, 
of $85,000,000 to England, not in money, but in wheat or in cotton.’ 95) 
then say I have overdrawn or exaggerated the future prospects of oy; 
wheat and cotton trade, if you can, and vote against this bil) jf yoy 
wish to hasten and insure the calamitous result I foresee, and you yi ys 
recognize as inevitable. 

“But,”’ I am asked, “‘granting all you say to be true, how will ¢) 
passage of this bill prevent the disaster to our wheat and cotton trade?’ 
I do not claim, Mr. Speaker, that the passage of this bill wil! certain) 
prevent the calamity, but I do maintain that it will tend to the a 
plishment of that desirable result. 

By making provision for the free and unlimited coinage of 4)! the 
silver that may be presented at our mints we can at least 

DEPRIVE ENGLAND 

of the advantage of cheap silver in stimulating and fostering the | 

ductions of India in competition with us. 

The American policy should be to enhance the value of silver, By 
raising the value of silver so that our present silver dollar shall have 
in all the markets of the world a purchasing power equal to yold, we 
can at least add 25 per cent. to the cost of the vast system of interns 
improvements in India which she now contemplates; we can add 25 
per cent. to the cost of the agricultural products of India; we can add 
one-fourth to the cost of transporting these products to the distant sea- 
coast and the still more distant European market. Deprive England 
of the immense advantage she now has in cheap silver and we may 
hope that the higher intelligence and superior skill of our farmers 
plemented and assisted by our greater proximity to market, will go very 
far to offset the advantages of her 8 cents a day ryots and her compara- 
tively valueless lands. 

Force England to pay 100 cents for everything she now gets for +) 
cents, and the inequality of the terms upon which we now compete with 
her In@ian products in the markets of the world will certainly be mod- 
ified, and may be destroyed altegether. 

“But,’”’ again interrupts my former querists ‘‘how can we be satis- 
fied that the free coinage of silver in the United States will deprive 
England of her cheap silver?’’ In reply to this inquiry, I would say 
that the world’s production of silver for the three years 152, 1=5, and 
1884 aggregated $343,892,874, and the world’s coinage of silver dur 
the same three yearsis shown by the table to which I now ask attention 





Coinage of various countries. 
{Compiled from official statistics. ] 


Countries. 
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From these figures it will be seen that the average annual produc- | 
tion of silver of the whole world for the three years specified was 
$114,630,958; and that the average silver coinage of the whole world 
during the same period was $103,377, 361, leaving an average annual 
amount of only $11,253,597 worth of silver bullion available for the 
arts and manufactures. During the same three years, 1882, 1883, and | 


1884, the silver product of the United States was as follows: 


$416, 800, 000 
OCS FE OSS ESCO SOO OO SESS SOOO ee HOO FEET OO EES ESEEES COSC OOEE EDS OeEEEsesesesseeesees . ’ . 

In 1852 eveoesese 46, 200, 000 
In 188s.. 48, 800, 000 | 












Totti cusntrocnnsenninnes ve 141, 800, 000 


Giving an annual average of $47, 266,666.66. 
During the same period the silver coinage in the United States was 
as follows: 


$27, 972, 035 





28, 534, 866 








Motel ..onvesnesssseeersenvensees Sr aeaeiete cal Grhicigs Secakbecapisisatbiocees tceainese 85, 752, 890 
Giving an annual average of $28,584,296.66. Deduct our average an- 
nual coinage from our average annual product, and we have in the 
United Statesan average annual amount of $18,682,370 worth of silver 
bullion available for our arts and manufactures and for export. 

If the United States produced an average annual amount of $18,682, - 
97) worth of silver in excess of its average annual coinage, and the ex- 
cess of the world’s productover the world’s coinage was only $11,253,- 
597, it follows necessarily that $7,428,773 worth of our silver product | 
must have been coined abroad and entered into the silver-money circu- 
lation of foreign countries. 

From this table of the world’s silver coinage—and I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to this point—we learn that during the three years, 
1882, 1883, and 1884, the coinage of silver in India was as follows: 





, 927, 400 
13, 847, 656 














giving an annual average of $22,720,459; and during these three years 
I see by the official report of the Director of the Mint that India is not 
credited with the production of one single dollar’s worth of silver. 

It will be noticed in this connection that the average annual coinage 
of silver in India was $4,038,089 greater than the average annual excess 
of the silver production over the silver coinage in the United States. | 
Of course I do not say that England bought and had coined in India | 





the whole of our silver product that we did not coin, but I do insist that | 
she must have bought from this or some other country every dollar’s 
worth of silver that was coined in India during these three years. Ido 
insist also that if the free and unlimited coinage of silver be permitted 
in the United States we shall have no 
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| being diminished withou 


| the absurdity of supposing that any ow 
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a SILVER BULLION TO EXPORT 
for melting and recoining in foreign countries, and that the supply 
any decrease in the demand an increase in 
1 follow by natural a 








the value of silver woul! vl unavoidable conse- 


} quence. And I insist further that within two years aft 


; after the author- 
ization of free and unlimited silver coinage in this country England 
would be unable to buy silver bullion for 80 cents on the 100. Every 
one must see that this would be inevitable, for every : must realize 


ner of silver 141235 





f { grains 

of that metal in England for less than it will bring in the United States. 
If any one objects that it will alsoinevitably result from fre Lage 
that we will have all the silver in the world brought to our mints. I 
reply that such a result is not only not inevitable, but it is absolutely 
impossible. We have seen that the world’saverage annual silver coin- 


age is $103,000,000, while the total 


productof silver is but $114,000,000. 
Admit that the world can get along with thirty millions less silver 
money—and certainly no one will have the hardihood to maintain that 
this is not a liberal, an extravagant reduction, and that every dollar of 
this silver woul@e annually added toour money of account—we should 
still be very far from having all the silver in the world, and would not 


have one dollar more than could be advantageously 
used in our trade. Add these thirty millions of silver dollars to our 
circulation each year for fifty years, and though there were no inerease 
whatever in our population in the mean time, at the expiration of the 
fifty years we would only have the same circulation per capita that 
France has now. 

I think I have shown, Mr. Speaker, that we can only hope to « 
pete successfully with the wheat and cotton of India by depriving Eng- 
land of cheap silver, and that the only means within our own control 
to accomplish this result is to provide for free and unlimited, unrestricted 
coinage. I think I have shown also that by adopting this policy 
shall infallibly force England to pay a large per cent. increase on the 
cost of everything she now gets in India, and that we shall thus be 
enabled to compete with India wheat and cotton in the markets of the 
world upon comparatively equal terms. I have shown also that the 
restoration of this equality in competition is indispensable to our prof- 


and legitimately 


ve 


| itable export of wheat and cotton to European markets. 


Having shown this, I feel justified in saying that I have also 
that, though this particular bill may be defeated, the ultimate passage of 
a kindred measure isas certain as that the American people | 
intelligence and the power to protect themselves, 

It is possible that the great energy and industry of 


sre y 


how n 
ssess the 


our peop the 


| fertility of our soil, our unparalleled mineral wealth, may so relieve the 


distress of our toiling millions that they will not demand this particular 
measure of relief—but some relief they must and will have 

As it is an interesting and instructive study I will submit to the 
House this table, showing the stock of gold and silver coin and bullion 
held by the principal countries in the world. 


Stock of gold and silver coin and bullion in the principal countries of the world. 














Per capita. 
Countries. Population. Gold. Silver Total. 
Gold. Silver Total 
| 
United States........ eddiniekisespeer oe EL a adelesiisiainaiiniucss 58,000,000 | $609,000, 000 $283, 000, 000 £892, 000, 000 $10 50 $4 88 $15 38 
Great Britain and Ireland...................-ss0e++eesses 35, 246, 562 583, 500, 000 95, 000, 000 678, 500, 000 16 56 2 69 19 
Dominion of Canada, including Manitoba and Newfoundland.. 4, 506, 563 9, 326, 000 | 4, 500, 000 3, 826, 000 2 07 1 00 3 OF 
ent tetacacncnscnsrscvnsanscncsnnnsneseasenoctnavecscece 252,541, 210 |... eceeseseeerel 1, 087,000,000 | 1,037, 000,000 |.....0000-.... 4 10 4 10 
caer eena te ncctcsencctosscccocence 2, 758, 166 | 2. Ta 772, 000 772. 000 28 283 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. = 2,798, 898 | 65, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 179 25 01 
Cape of Good Hope..............-eeceseeeeeeeee an 780, 757 30, 000, 000 | 2, 441, 000 32, 441, 000 312 41 54 
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As a reply to the argument that the continuation of silver coinage 

will drive gold out of the country, let us take a lesson from 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, 

France, like the United States, adheres to the gold and silver stand- 
ard, but Germany, like England, has adopted the gold standard. In 
1873 France paid Germany $1,000,000,000 in gold; but France, while 
maintaining the double standard, has already got so much of that gold 
back that to-day she has $848,000,000 of gold and $595,000,000 of sil- 
ver, while Germany, attempting to enforce the gold standard, has but | 
$334,000,000 in gold and $211,000,000 in silver. 

Asan additional proof of how diametrically opposed to the facts were 
the predictions that gold would leave the country, which were so con- 
fidently indulged in by those who opposed the actof 1878 which remor+- 
tized silver, I will mention the fact that at the time this act was passed 
the amount of gold in the country was less than $200,000,000. The 
last report of the Comptroller of the Currency states that the amount 
of gold in the country has increased, as I will read: 

a A iitnstiieenncnnetnaiiilininicinsdtdanatincnivieininataiaiiiaiahaitididsialtailil $278, 310, 126 
SUSIE FETED nv cesssnccistinnecnnacianesdinataaiitinedalatecnitdintidaiibietiiaieetindsiatidiesds nn 
November, 1883 581, 970, BA 
SOS, Bis cansintsssnssessnvrtmnctcnenentncediiusineaneanmnaptancesiecguedinanad aad 7a 
owe BB ces cncsessccmctnasntnttvovecatsiincsibcsttininlnctnndiniieintibiiiigiee” ee 

It is estimated now that the United States has $609,000,000 in gold 
coin and bullion, and therefore has more than any gold-standard coun- 
try, and more than any country in the world except France. 

This shows conclusively that our present system does not drive gold 
away from us, but, on the contrary, draws it to us, for it will be ob- 
served that, while our production of gold has been steadily diminish- 
ing, our stock of gold has been steadily increasing. 

The table which I will now read, giving our imports and exports ot 
gold and silver during the past year, will explain how this addition to 
our stock of gold has been secured: 


Imports and exports of gold during 1885. 


jold bullion imported last year 


$11, 221,846 
Gold coin imported last YeEar........c.ccccccccccccessoscesces -sescceverseseccesseres 


17, 842, 459 
Total imports of gold 


Gold bullion exported 
Gold coin exported... 


Total gold exported... 
Total gold imported... 
Excess of imports over exports... 


Exports and imports of silver during 1885. 
Silver bullion exported..............00« 
Silver coin exported 


Total silver exported 33, 695, 163 


Silver bullion imported 
Silver coin imported 12, 020, 243 


16, 550, 627 


17, 144, 536 


Total silver imported 


Excess of exports over imports 


Silver and gold are governed by the laws of trade, and, like every- 
thing else, will seek the highest market. Gold will purchase more 
silver here than it will in Austria, Russia, Germany, Portugal, and the 
Latin or Scandinavian states and Great Britain. Silver will 


PURCHASE MORE GOLD 


in each of these countries than here, and with this fact staring them 
in the face, and the further fact that we import more gold than we ex- 
port and export more silver than we import, the opponents of silver 
coinage keep up the false cry that unless we stop the coinage the United 
States will become the dumping-ground of all the silver in the world, 
and that our gold will be, absorbed by the gold-standard countiies of 
Europe. 

I think I haveshown, Mr. Speaker, thatevery theory of the gold-stand- 
ard advocates has been proven to be without foundation, and that every 
anticipation of the friends of silvercoinage has been verified. With this 
experience we advocate the bill now under consideration, which is in 
these words: 


That from and after the passage of this act all holders of silver bullion of the 
value of $0 or more, standard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined 
into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy of standard silver to the dollar, 
upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for private holders; that 
the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein provided for shall be the 
unit of account and standard of value in like manner as now provided for the 
gold dollar, and shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except 
where otherwise stipulated. 

Sec. 2. That so much of the provisions of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled 
“An act to authorize the coin of the standard silver dollar and restore its 
legal tender character,” as provides for issuing certificates on the deposit of sil- 
ver dollars, shall be applicable to the coin herein named; and so much of the 
said act of February 28, 1878, as vides for the purchase of silver bullion to be 
coined monthly into standard silverdollars be, and thesame is hereby, re! 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt suc 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this act. 


No one has yet given a satisfactory reason why we should restrict the 


coinage of silver any more than we should the coinage of gold, and I shal] 
vote for this bill, Mr. Speaker, because it is right and because it js ;, 
the interest of the people. 

It is a principle which no one will deny, that to increase the yalye of 
an article you must find uses forit. I will read a table stating our pro- 
duction of gold and silver for the last forty years: 


Production of gold and silver in the United States, annually, from 1845 
1884, estimated by R. W. Raymond from 1845 to 1873, inclusive, aig jy 
the Director of the Mint since. ’ 


iS ln 


to 


Estimated product. 


; 
Silver. Total. 


$1, 008, 327 
° ], 139, 357 
889,085 |. » aan nee 
10, 000, 000 |. at 10 eo 
40, 000, 000 $50, 000 49.050 Onn 
50, 000, 000 50, 000 50). 050. ano 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 | 55, 60.000 
60, 000, 000 50, 000 
65, 000, 000 50, 000 | 
60, 000, 000 50. 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 | 
55, 000, 000 


6), 060, 000 
6, 050. 00 
60,050, 000 


55,050. 009 
50, 000 | 55. 050. 000 
50,000} 55, 050.000 

500, 000 
100, 000 


see 


ae2g 
ESE55 


50, 500, 000 
80, 100, 000 
150, 000 46, 150, 000 
2,000,000} — 45,000,000 
4,500, 000 43.7000 
8, 500, 000 
11, 000, 000 
11, 250, 000 | 
10, 000, 000 | 
13, 500, 000 
12, 000, 000 | 
12, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 | 
23, 000, 000 | 
28, 750, 000 
35, 750, 000 | 
37, 300, 000 | 
31, 700, 000 | 
38, 800, 000 
39, 800, 000 
45, 200, 000 
40, 800, 000 79, 700,000 
39, 200, 000 | 75, 200, 000 
43,000,000 | 77, 700,00 
46, 800, 000 | 79, 300, 000 
46, 200, 000 76, 200, 000 
48, 800, 000 | 79, 600, 000 


647,050,000 2, 298, 635, 709 
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45,500. 000 
57, 100,000 
64. 475,000 
63,500,000 
65, 225,000 
60,000, 000 
61,500,000 
66,000,000 
66, 500, 000 
6A, 750, 00 
71, 730, 000 
70, 800,000 
65, 100,000 
78,700, 000 
85,700,000 
96, 400,000 


sueh 
$88 
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| 1,651,568, 7 


* Calendar year. 


It will be seen that the greatest amount of silver we have ever pro- 
duced in one year was $48,800,000. This bill only proposes to coin 
that portion of the annual product which is not called for in the arts, 
and not needed for export, and this law would therefore provide a use 
for all our silver and none would be hunting a market under adverse 
conditions, necessarily a prey of those who are interested in depreciat- 
ing its value. 

The surprise is that silver has not depreciated, relatively to cold, 
more than it has. If any product becomes the subject of unfriendly 
legislation it will of necessity depreciate, and if any product be spe 
cially fostered it will by a like necessity become comparatively more 
valuable. 

Gold has been favored by legislation. Its free coinage is provided 
for by law, and this assists in enhancing its value. 

If this bill should pass the coinage of silver would not be inc reased 
to the extent claimed by the opponents of the measure. 

The coinage of silver since its remonetization in 1878 has beco “ 
follows: 

, $29 045, 989 
92 534, 866 


28, 448 “oY 


Last year we produced $30,800,000 of gold, and the excess 0! = 
imports of gold bullion over our exports was $10,826,006, giving © oe 
gold bullion available for coinage and the arts of $41,626,096, and cone 
but $23,724,879, slightly more than one-half. = al 

I have shown that during 1885 we exported $8,741,855 more 0! 
ver bullion more than we imported, and deducting this from our to . 
production in 1884 would leave but $40,058,145 for our arts anc ©" 
age, and assuming that the proportion of coinage of free silver Woo" 
not exceed the proportion of coinage of free gold, it would only ey 
to $22,793,885, which is even less than the amount which, uncer the 
present law, is compelled to be coined. al 

This shows that no t increase of coinage of silver would res" és 
from the passage of the bill, and that the effort to alarm the county 
with ictions of a deluge of silver are groundless. 

I z= wish to be splieeined an tasting thot this is all that would 
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be coined under afree-coinage law. I readily admit that in all proba- | 


pility, under free-coinage, a portion of the silver that would otherwise 
be exported would be coined at our mints. 

I admit that under such a law the imports of silver might increase, 
and that much of the imported silver might be coined at our mints. 

But so long as our ratio is 1 to 16, and the ratio of Franceis 1 to 15}, 
and so long as England requires millions of silver annually for India, 
there can be but little danger that our coinage would be excessive. 

A prominent gold-standard advocate has asked me if it would not be 

ible, under a free-coinage law, forall the surplus silver of the world 

to be brought to the United States, coined at our mints, and used to 


PURCHASE THE LANDS 


of our people. I think there could be no injury result to us from this. 
It would bring us @ good population ; it would add millions of dollars 
in coin to our circulating medium of exchange; the value of all our 
land would be enhanced, and the products of the land and of labor of 
every kind would necessarily increase in value. 

If this would be one of the results threatened by silver opponents I 
insist it is a strong argument in favor of free-coinage. 

Taking all in all, the facts developed since the passage of the coinage 
pill in 1878 have positively contradicted all the theories advanced by 
the advocates of the single gold-standard, and when they are confronted 
with the antagonism between their speculative theories and the actual 
facts they can only exclaim, So much the worse for the facts! 

There is another reason why we should repeal the restrictive feature 
of the coinage law of 1878. It requires that at least $2,000,000 and not 
more than $4,000,000 of silver be coined each month. It might be con- 
yenient and economical, and consistent with the best interests to coin 
very largely during some months, and again there might be good rea- 
sons why it would be best not to coin any silver at all during certain 
other months. 

The question is asked, what interest have the national banks in de- 
monetizing silver? 

I will endeavor to state some facts which will make their interest in 
this matter more apparent. 

On July 1, 1885, the amount of gold in the country was $542, 174,633. 
At that date the banks owned in— 






i ertchists nents ccs en csv es ccccces .c00ce sesces coccseseccnesoceceeses we 72,985, 340 
Legal-tenders, redeemable in gold. 69,738. 759 
Gold clearing-house certificates...... 23, 614, 000 
United States certificates...............0...ccccccssesseseeersesseees wbeiauates 18, 000, 000 
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It will be seen that the banks hold substantially one-half of the en- 
tire stock of gold in the country. It is plain that if the coinage of 
silver was stopped this gold would be increased in value and the banks 
would be correspondingly enriched. 

To show what little interest the banks have in silver let me call at- 
tention to the fact that of the $278,000,000 of silver inthe United States 
the banks, on July 1, 1885, owned only $11,400,000; and, as a proof 
that lam correct in my statement that the stoppage of the silver coinage 
would increase the value of the gold held by the banks, I cite the fact 
that since Germany stopped the coinage of silver and adopted the sin- 
gle gold standard, gold in that country will purchase 25 per cent. more 
of the products of labor than it would prior to that action. 

Tam glad to say, however, that we have at least one national banker 
who can rise superior to the temptation to swell his gains at the ex- 
pense of the whole body of the people. I do not pretend to say that 
we have but one such patriotic and honest banker, but I assert that 
Mr. John Thompson, the president of the Chase National Bank, of New 
York, is the only gentleman occupying that position whose published 
Utterances, so far as they have fallen under my notice, are in positive 
and earnest opposition to the persistent efforts of the banks and money- 


ne this country to impose the single gold standard upon us 


OBVIOUS DETRIMENT 


of the interests of the tax-payers, and to the equally manifest benefit of 
the creditor class, the holders of bonds, mortgages, promissory notes, 
and other evidences of debt, public and private. 

I will read a few extracts from this gentleman’s remarks upon the 
‘ilver question, made before the Bankers’ Association at Chicago last 


* * * Following the lead of Germany; Sweden, Denmark, Norwa i 
; ’ ’ y, and this 

ine demonetized silver; France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy stopped coin- 

in iS andin July, 1876, $4 of gold was equal in the London bullion market to 


The debtor class is 10 to 1 of the creditor class ; the mortgageors are numerous 


E 





(silver certificates) become our current money, what will be the premium on 
gold? 

So long as European exchanges are in our favor and so long as our exports 
and imports run about equal, gold will be at buta nominal premium; but should 
our foreign trade run disastrously against us, involving large shipments of gold, 
the premium will be equal to the difference between gold and silver in the Lon- 
don bullion market. * * * 

The laborer is appealed to to help repudia 
laborer who has discovered that a gold dollar 
a silver or paper dollar. 
get the dollar. 


te silver. I would like to see the 


buys more bread and butter than 
He wants prosperity and employment that he may 


Every principle of monetary and economic science for which the ad- 
vocates of free silver coinage have contended is sanctioned, indorsed, and 
alvocated by this intelligent, sagacious, and honorable bank president, 
whose selfish interest is presumably identical with that of the great m-- 
jority of his brother bankers who so clamorously demand the demo. - 
tization of silver and the establishment of the single gold standard. 

He attributes the existing (relative) depreciation of silver to the same 
cause that we do. He, like ourselves, recognizes and appreciates the 
significance and important bearing upon this question of the relative 
numbers of debtors and creditors in our country whose immediate and 
remote prosperity is to be affected by the action which we as legislators 
may, take upon this bill. He concedes the truth of the proposition 
which we have endeavored to emphasize, that the ‘‘ conversion of sil- 
ver into merchandise’’ by depriving it of its legal-tender function will 
double the burden now borne by the debtor, and regrets, as we do, the 
necessity that the utterance of plain and homely truths upon the sub- 
ect should have been rendered necessary by the apparent inclination 


| of some to ‘‘ violate the equities between debtor and creditor.”’ 


If this honorable, high-minded bank president, whose many years of 
experience have given him a practical familiarity with the subject 
which we can hardly hope to acquire, can withstand the proffered temp- 
tation to augment his wealth at the expense of the great body of the 
people, what answer shall we, their chosen and trusted representatives, 
make to them when called on to explain why this grievous wrong was 
not prevented ? 

Thes> may be upon this floor gentlemen whose constituencies are 
composed wholly of the creditors of less fortunate localities, though I 
have never visited or read of any such district. Still it is possible, 
but not at all probable, that there may be somewhere in this country a 


| Congressional district in which the creditors ontnumber the debtors. 


That sucha representative, intrusted by so exceptionally favored a con- 
stituency with the duty of protecting and promoting the individual in- 
terests of his people, should feel it to be his duty to oppose this bill and 
thereby swell the tribute which the rest of the community must pay 
to their more fortunate brethren I can readily understand. 

But even under this almost inconceivable condition of affairs I should 
feel that such an opponent of the bill was mistaken in his ideas of the 
duty which his position entailed. I should still entertain the belief, 
the conviction, that the duty of an American representative should not 
be limited or bounded bv the lines of his own immediate district, but 
that the obligations of his office required him to do all that lay in his 
power to guard, shield, and 


PROTECT THE PEOPLE 
of the whole Union from any and every attempted wrong and injustice. 

For a long period the laws of England sought only to pander to every 
whim and wish of the nobility, but her sagacious statesmen finally saw 
that the trade of England was her glory, and for years it has received 
the first consideration of Parliament, and this accounts for her greatiy 
increasing prosperity. 

Let America stop legislating for our moneyed nobility, and devote its 
wisdom to the resuscitation of our prostrate trade and commerce, and 
we will be able to successfully compete with England in all the mar- 
kets of the world. 


For my own part, Mr. Speaker, whatever opinions others may hold 


as to their duty to their own immediate constituency and to the people of 


the whole United States, it is not possible for me to be doubtful regard- 
ing my individual duty on this question. The great body of the people 
of the district I have the honor to represent on this floor are not bond- 
holders and creditors who ‘‘ toil not, neither do they spin.’’ They are 
honest, industrious, tax-paying, producing people; and the labor of 


such people pays every dollar of the expense of our Government, na- 
tional, State, county, and municipal, together with every dollar of in- 


terest and principal of the bonds issued by the Government, by States, 
by counties, and by cities. 
Impoverished but not disheartened, deprived of property amounting 


to a vast sum by the war and its results, but still retaining their cour- 
age and fortitude, they have uncomplainingly submitted to exactions 
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they felt to be inequitable, have patiently, if not smilingly, endured 
hardships and privations both bitter and mortifying, animated and 
sustained by an unfailing confidence in their own industry, economy, 
and self-denial to rehabilitate their fallen fortunes. Relying upon 
their own stardy arms, and supported by an unfaltering trust in the 
justice of the American people, they have toiled and wrought and delved 
on their farms and in their workshops, hoping and expecting that each 
succeeding year would bring with it that quickened conscience, that 
reviving sense of justice in the American Congress which must inevi- 
tably lighten their burdens and increase the rewards of their labor. 


pH with the mortgagees. The debtor knows full well that the conver- 
fon of silver into . instead of being monctized, will fully double 
* 


wae the necessity of this plain talk and do sincerely hope that some meas- 

w anne perpetuate the double or bimetallic standard. The equities 
between debtor and creditor should not be violated. The wheels of pros- 

Penity should not be blocked by the conversion of one-half of the basis of our 

oan and credit into mere property. The extra liability of suspending 
The iment catipe Rare an ne incurred. = ee ee 5 

active financial minds arope are discussing the a imes,’ 
much of which is attributable to the enanstiontion ofsilver. * * * 
arises, if the silver dollar and its paper equivalent 
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REPRESENTING SUCH A PEOPLE, 

and chosen to represent them because of my life-long devotion to the prin- 
ciplesof that political party which isthe special champion and defender 
of the poor and lowly—of the people, I should be false to every trust 
with which they have honored me, recreant toevery obligation the ac- 
ceptance of those trusts imposed, did I not seek by all honorable and 
legitimate means to secure the success of this and every kindred meas- 
ure designed to sweeten the toil of the laborer by increasing the gains 
which should follow his industry, and to equalize the burdens laid 
upon the tax-payer by enforcing their more equitable distribution. 

I want the laboring men upheld in their manhood, grand, glorious 
manhood. They are the heroes and the reliance of a republic. They 
create everything that makes a country great. To them we owe every- 
thing which makes a people happy. They brave the winter’s cold and 
toil without a murmur under the scorching summer’s sun. Without 
their honest hands the palatial cities, the railroads, the telegraphs, the 
steamers, and the teeming farms which now make our country the won- 
der and the envy of the world could not exist. In the front of battle 
they bear aloft the bannersof our country. They bare their breasts to 
the terrible assault, and in the deadliest carnage they lead the charge 
which gives victory to our columns. 

God bless the workingmen of America, and may it be the first duty 
of Congress to provide for their protection and defense. 


Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. EDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 

Mr. EDEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not propose to discuss the silver question or do 
more than give the reasons for my vote on the pending bill and pro- 
posed amendments. I am in favor of bimetallism, and will give no 
vote which I believe will tend to prevent the use of both gold and sil- 
ver as the basis of a circulating medium. I am of opinion that the 
business depression now prevailing and that has prevailed for several 
years, both in Europe and America, is due largely to the attempt which 
has in recent years been made, with partial success, to make gold the 
sole standard of value and the only money metal of the world. Our 
legislation should all be directed to the restoration of silver to its old 
place, and no backward step should be taken until that object shall have 
been accomplished. 

Under existing laws the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
cause to be coined not less than two million nor more than four mill- 
ion of silver into standard silver dollars each month, and said coin is 
a fall legal tender in the payment of debts. The silver bullion to be 
coined under this act (act of February 28, 1878) is purchased by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at its market price as required for purposes 
of coinage. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, $28,528,552 
of standard silver dollars were coined under the act referred to. The 
seigniorage to the Government upon this coinage was over 18 per cent., 
or in round numbers about $4,500,000, which was covered into the 
Treasury. 

In other words, upon the purchase of silver by the Treasury duri 
the last fiscal year for the coinage of standard ion dollars the bull. 
ion value of the silver purchased was on an average 18 per cent. below 
the coin value thereof, and the profit or seigniorage was paid into the 
Treasury. According to the report of the Director of the Mint the pro- 
duction of silver from the mines of the United States for the calendar 
year 1884 was in round numbers $48,000,000. Using that amount as 
an estimate for the production during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1885, it will be seen (leaving out minor coins) that $28,000,000 of the 
production was coined into standard silver dollars, and according to the 
report of the Director of the Mint $20,000,000 of silver bullion was ex- 
ported. This statement substantially disposes of the domestic produc- 
tion of silver for the year. 

There will be two propositions presented to be voted on by the House, 
as I understand, when final action is taken on the pending bill. The 
first will be in the form of a substitute providing that after a given day, 
unless an international agreement shall be reached, the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar shall be suspended. 

I shall vote against this proposition for the reason that I believe the 
coinage under existing laws has been and will continue to be beneficial 
to the people, and for the further reason that to suspend the coinage 
would be a step backward in the march toward the restoration of silver 
to its old and honored place as one of the money metals, 


The other proposition may be best stated in the language of the ),, nd- 

ing bill: ite 
That from and after the passage of this act all holders of silver bullion «; ,; 

value of $50 or more, standard fineness, shali be entitled to have the same «3... 

into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy of standard silver to the «.,. 

upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for private holdors 

the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein provided for . 

the unit of account and standard of value in like manner as now pr 

the gold dollar, &c. 

Now, this proposition looks fair; but is it fair? We have near) 
gold coin in this country to $1 of silver coin. There isa dif 
about 18 cents in the value of the bullion in a silver dollar a; 

a gold dollar. When the Government coins a silver dollar | 

the act of the Government in giving it a legal-tender quality, 1: 
added to its value for purposes of domestic circulation. It ‘of nor 
value as bullion, or for exportation, or to pay a foreign debt ¢} 
was before it went to the Mint. Hence, under this bill, ¢! 

king who owns a silver mine and hason hand $1,000,000 of silver hy) 
ion has added to his wealth $180,000; and supposing that the, 

of silver mines now have on hand $10,000,000 silver bullion, ¢) 
sage of this act will add to their property nearly $2,000,000, w) 
under the present law, would go into the Treasury. But this is ; 
the worst feature of the bill. 

This bounty of the Government is not limited to our own peop! 
Under the operations of this bill the holders of silver bullion the world 
over may be able to bring it to our mints and have it coined at ourer. 
pense into standard silver dollars, and exchange the silver coin for our 
gold coin and export it to England, Germany, or France, where not a 
dollar of silver is allowed to be coined as full legal tender. This }j!! 
opens a way for Germany to get rid of her stock of silver, for which she 
has been seeking a market ever since her attempted establishment o/ 
the single gold standard, and have it coined into legal-tender dollars 
which may be exchanged at par with our gold coins and transported to 
Germany. I canconceiveof no better method of insuring the success of 
the European nations in permanently establishing gold monometa!! 
than by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask this House to consider the effect the passag 
this bill will have on the coinage of gold in the United States 
sume the most ardent friend of the bill does not expect its | 
result in appreciating the value of silver so that our silver « 
be equal in value to our gold dollarin the markets of the world. Then 
why should the holderof gold bullion take it to our mints for coinag 
at a valuation much below that of silver, when the coin value of the 
gold dollar will be no more than the coin value of the silver dollar? 
He can exchange his gold bullion for purposes of exportation for sil- 
ver bullion for purposes of coinage, at a profit of 18 per cent. at pres- 
ent prices. Hence, if this bill passes, the silver bullion will all be 
coined and the gold bullion will all be exported. 

I know that we have in the course of this debate been reminded of 
the fact that a large amount of silver bullion has been exported si 
the passage of what iscalled the Bland act. Thatis very true, and will 
so continue as long as the United States Government is a purchaser at 
its market value of a limited amount of silver bullion. The value of 
silver bullion at our mints is measured by its commercial value. Wat 
our Government does not want for coinage and our people do not pur 
chase for other uses will go abroad where people do want it. I! we 
an arbitrary law give an artificial value to silver bullion over its v 
in the markets of the world, it will as naturally come here as the wate 
of the Mississippi flow into the Gulf of Mexico. If, on the other han: 
we exclude gold bullion from our mints by undervaluing it from 1)' 
20 per cent., it will naturally flow outof the country in search of a mor 
friendly purchaser. 

Silver monometallism would prove even more disastrous fo the coun 
try than gold monometallism. This bill discriminates against £0." " 
such a manner and to such an extent as will surely drive it rom our 
mints. It will find its way to the mints of Europe, where }t 8 
mated at its real value. ad C7 

This objection to the passage of the bill might be obvistec 
amendment providing that the Government, ‘‘in adjusting te“ 
of gold and silver bullion coined under the provisions 0! ‘: sal 
retain for the United States the difference at the date oi comase 
tween the commercial value of bullion so coined and the ©" ‘*"* 
thereof, and the sums so retained in coined money shal! be 1m" “™* 
to time covered into the Treasury.’’ I understand the genticmsn 
Indiana [Mr. Honman] will, if he can get the floor for thst purr 
offer an amendment to the bill such as I have indicated. 1he “0” 
tion of such an amendment would open the mints and make Se 
to all holders of both gold and silver bullion upon equal terms, W'"" 
discrimination against either. a 

The Government would retain the profit on the coinage of bot) 
and silver, and there would be no premium offered to the peo!” It 
foreign governments to send their silver to our mints for conast’ 
is true the millionaire mine owners would by the adoption © ‘ait 
araendment be cut off from their millions of profits this bill, ss0v" 
become a law, will divert from the Treasury and bestow up” on ’ 
To give some idea of the enormous amount there is in this bill ee 
benefit of the owners of silver bullion, I refer to the fact that during 
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seven years, beginning at the passage of the Bland law in 1878, the | 
profits on the coinage of the standard silver dollar amounted to over | 
$25,000,000, every farthing of which went into the Treasury. 
Under the operation of this bill, should it become a law, every far- 
thing of the profit on the coinage of the standard silver dollar will in the 
future go into the pockets of the holders of silver bullion. Without 
amendment I will vote against the bill. I voted for the Bland actas it 
: ow stands and I will not vote to repeal or change it unless we can get 
something better. If we by our legislation exciude either gold or 
silver from our mints, we thereby strike a fatal blow atbimetallism. I 
shall vote against this bill because, in my opinion, under its operation 
old will be excluded from our mints and silver monometallism will 
speedily follow iu this country. I can not foresee all the evil conse- 
quences that would ensue, and will not undertake to point them out. 
‘That all values would be unsettled and all business operations would 
be thrown into confusion seem to be the natural consequences that 
would follow sach 2 radical change in our monetary system. 


Yorfelture of Railroad Land Grants. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILKINSON OALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 
| 
| 
| 


IN THE 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolution, submitted 
by Mr. CaLL qeanery 28, 1836 : 

* Resolved, That all railroad land grants heretofore made where the land was 
not earned by the completion of the line of railroad and the performance of the 
conditions required by the granting act within the time required therein, and 
where the time has not been extended by an act of Congress, or shal] not here- 
after be extended, shall be declared forfeited and opened to homestead entry 
and cash entry in smal) bodies, securing to actual settlers the preferred right in 
all cases to make entries of their homes to the extent of 160 acres, and confirm- 


ing to all purchasers of town sites, where lots have been sold and improve- 
ments made, their title to the same. 


“And the Committee on Public Lands is hereby instructed to report a bill to 
this effect to the Senate’’— 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The United States have granted over 150,000,000 
acres of the public lands for the construction of railroads, an area more 
than five times as great as the State of Florida, which is one of the 
largest States in area in the Union. It is not my purpose to argue the 
policy of making these grants. A great public object has been accom- | 
plished by it. Perhaps it might have been done much better for the 
interests of the country than in the manner in which it has been done. 
Nodoubt there should have been reserved to the United States some | 
portion of the receipts of these properties created out of a donation ot 
the public land, something to contribute to the cause of education, 
something to relieve the burdens of taxation. 

Bat it is not in regard to the general relations of this subject to the 
whole Union that I propose to address the Senate to-day. It is in ref- 
erence to some of the grants made to the State of Florida, and their re- 
lations to the people of that State and to the development of the State. 
The area of land in the State of Florida is 59,268 square miles—35,- 
715,600acres, by survey and estimation. Forschool purposes the United 
States granted by the act of 1845 908,503 acres, and for a university 
92,000 acres by the act of March 3, 1845. The swamp and overflowed 
land grant to the State had selected from 1850 to 1880 15,626,859. 23 | 
acres. To that amount there has been added since that time 2,000,000 | 
of the remaining public land, and under the grant of 1856 2,275,570.53 | 
acres. There remained unsurveyed in the area of the State in 1880, by | 
the report of the Interior Department as contained in the History of the | 
Pablie Domain, an official document published by that Department in 
1883, 7,756,493 acres, supposed to be largely covered by the swamp and 
overflowed land grant to the State. ‘This leaves from the entire area of | 
the State 7,056,680 acres out of the 35,000,000 acres in the entire area 
of the State for private settlement under cash entries and the various 
land sales which have been made by the United States. The sum of 
1,056,680 acres only out of 35,000,000 acres, the entireareaof the State, 
Temains ungranted to the State under the swamp and overflowed land- 
grantact and under the acts granting aid to theState for the construction | 
of railroads, and for other purposes, being less than one-third of the en- | 
tire area of the State, which cost the Government of the United States | 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 in actual expenditure, that have | 
been and are available for purposesof entry under cash entry and home- | 


ted by an act approved the 17th of May, 1856, 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
: tailroads from Saint John’s River, at Jacksonville, to the waters of | 

bia Bay, at or near Pensacola; and from Amelia Island, on the 
Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys. | 


| State, in the most eligible direction, to som 


| the stockholders, and from that time to this it 


on the Gulf of Mexico; and also a railroad from Pensacola to the State 
line of Alabama, in the direction of Montgomery, every alternate sec- 
tion of landglesignated by odd numbers for six sections in width on 


each side of each of said 1 ind branch. * * Andif any or 
either of said roads or branch is not completed within ten years no fur- 
ther sales shall be made, and the land i ] 





to the United 
It is an imperative com- 


Anas Unsold Lil revert 
‘ » 2) 
states. 


That is the language of 1 
mand, an exercise of the sovereign | 





e will, and I have not been 








able to perceive by what process of reasoning any court had authority 
or power to veto this positive and absolute com 1d of the law, this 
expression of the sovereign legislative will of the peo] 1 Congress as- 
sembled. Under this act several railroad compani re provided for, 
namely, the Florida Railroad Company, the name ot which has been 
changed successively to the Atlantic and West India ‘Transit Company 
and then to the Florida Navigation and Railway Company; also the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company; also the Florida, Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad Company; and in 1866 the roads were not « pleted 
and the road from Waldo to Tampa is not completed at this time. 
The land granted, under this act beyond the point to which these 
roads were completed at the expiration of the ten years when it expired, 


is now proposed by the bill which has been r 
on Public Lands to be forfeited, because the act contained 
provision that if not completed to Tampa Bay on th 
Pensacola on the other, within ten years from the date of the passage 
of that act, the land should revert tothe United States. 

I call attention to an extract from the Public Domain, an official 
document published by Congress, a statement which I will print in an 
appendix to my remarks marked ‘‘A.”’ 

The road to Tampa is not even now, thirty years from the time of the 
grant, completed, and the road to Pensacola was completed by a new 
and different company, commencing in 1881, fifteen years after the grant 
expired. It is my intention now to present to the Senate, to the coun- 
try, and to the people of Florida the peculiar condition in which this 
grant stands to the interests of the whole people and to the law. In 
1856 railroad corporations were organized in the State of Florida under 
acts of the Legislature of Florida, which accepted and became bound by 
an act of the Legislature known as the internal-improvement act, the 
sections of which, important to this subject, will be found in the ap- 
pendix marked ‘‘ B.”’ 

I also read the first section of an act to amend ‘“‘ An act 
the Florida Railroad Company.’’ 

That the act incorporating the Florida Railroad Company, approved the 8th 
day of January, A. D. 1853, is hereby amended so that the said company shall 
have power to construct the railroad from AmelialIsland, on the Atlantic, to the 
waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar Key, in East 
Florida, under the provisions of an act to provide for and encourage a liberai 
system of internal improvements in this State, approved the 6th day of January, 
A. D. 1855. 


ferred to the Cx 








ncorporating 


There had been a previous charter granted by the State to construct 
the road to the Gulf of Mexico, with the following provisions: 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That the said railroad shall commence in East 
Florida, upon some tributary of the Atlantic Ocean, within the li ; of the 
State of Florida, having a sufficient outlet to the ocean to admit of the | 
of sea steamers, and shall run through the eastern and sou . 


e point, bay, arm, o1 


1sSage 





“rn part of the 











Gulf of Mexico, in South Florida, south of the Suwanee River, ha ya suffi- 
cient outlet for sea steamers, to be determined by a competent engine: th 
the approval of a majority of the directors of said company. 

Src.3. Be it further enacted, That the capital stock of said company shal! be 
$1,000,000, divided into shares of $100each. * * * Eachsubscribersha tthe 
time of his subscription, pay to said commissioners $1 on each share subs ed 
for,and the books of subscription at each of the above-mentioned places shall 
be kept open for the space of sixty days, at the expiration of 1 ley 


shall be closed. 

The act provided that upon the subscription of 1 per cent. of the total 
amount of $1,000,000 of capital stock the railroad should become a 
corporation and authorized to construct the road. The $1,000,000 was 
subscribed, the 1 per cent. nominally paid, immediately returned to 


remains unpaid. The 


| stock subscription has rever been paid; but the State of Florida under 


the provisions of thatact, through the internal-improvement fund, paid 
out of the proceeds of these sales of the public lands granted by the 
United States to the State under the swamp and overflowed land grant 
and the internal-improvement land grant $90,000, being the only paid- 
up stockholder that existed in the road from the beginning to the end. 

Under that condition of things, which is verified by the answers that 
I read from the testimony taken ina cause pending in the circuit court 
of the United States at Jacksoville, it is abundantly proved that here 
was @ railroad corporation with its stock subscribed for and never paid, 
held chiefly by two individuals, and from that day to this remaining 
unpaid. I read from the testimony of Joseph Finnegan, a witness in 
that case, on the one hundred and thirty-first page of the record of the 
circuit court of the United States, in the case of Robert H. Johnson 
against the Florida Railroad Company: 

I was the receiver or person to whom the money was to be paid, and there 
was no money paid on this subscription. There was no payment ever made in 
money on the capital stock subscribed for as above stated by the association, 
but at a meeting of the above stockholders, held immediately after the books 
were closed at the Buffington House, the following board of directors were 


elected: D. L. Yulee, George W. Call, J. H. Bronson, Philip Dell, George R. 
Fairbanks, A. H. Cole, Thomas 0. Holmes, and John Parsons, and myself, the 
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board of directors electing D. L. Yulee as president, and George W. Call as sec- | clared of $1.59 per share out of proceeds of Jind sales, there bein 





: & $10,220 shares 
urer, which is $16,249.80, and the balance carried to reserve-fund account, $73.45 
— a ing of the directors $2,000 salary was allowed the president and $1,500 * o . s . . Es 45. 
to me as treasurer, $1,500 to George W. Call as secretary; this ameunt was cred- I find that he credits cash and charges himself with $245,526.98, derived mostly 
ited asa payment on our stock. from four installments of 1 per cent. each, and two installments of 10 per cent 
There was no other payment on the subscriptions for stock made as above | each, and further credits stock on account of land and interest dividends with 
stated, except $20,000, which was the estimated value of the land purchased from | $119,395.81, making altogether, up to September, 1859, at which date the entries 
" George Law and referred to in the preceding testimony, until it was transferred | in this book cease, a credit on stock of 922.79. _ 
a to the Florida Railroad Company. . a 
} The proceeds of that sale were credited on the stock of the associates. Mr. Yulee testifies further : 


— met oa ee 
4 RAT TIO Bale OD Sy Pra 


Se ee Ete peer” 


No other payment was ever made in money on the stock subscribed for by the The contractors furnished the collaterals, paid for fastenings, 
associates, as | have before stated, during my connection with the Florida Rail- | of transportation, expense of laying, &c., themselves. Thecompany did nothino 
road Company. but give their notes for the material secured by the bonds and subject to a 

There was no money paid or actually to be paid on the contract; they have | risk of the inadequacy of the bonds to cover the debt. The bonds placed as col- 
no cash subscriptions, no available means. Their voy —aes —- = lateral were always suflicient to cover the debt at a valuation of 80 per cent. 
bonds under the internal-improvement act and the lands donated under the : : : : é 
act, and the two town sites, which were in a wild condition, and without popu- The fact then appears abundantly established in this record and con- 


lation, sented to by all parties that here was a railroadc ompany, with the 
° ° ° ° ° ¥ . great majority of its stock unpaid, on which no considerable amount 


Upon this assurance and guarantee of Mr. Yulee that Moses Taylor and Mar- . . : : : el 
shall 0. Roberts, of New York, were the real parties with whom I was dealing, | WS €ver paid, and held by parties who paid little or nothing for it, 


and that they were responsible for and would make good the engagements of while the State through the internal-improvement fund had become a 


Mr. Dickerson in the contract, and would pay all the debts of Finnegan & Co., | cash stockholder to the extent of $90,000. Under an alleged authority 
and would return our notes,and the additional assurance that they would put J 


large capital into the enterprise and put a line of steamers at both ends of the contained in the internal-improvement act in 1866 this road was sold 
road immediately on completion, the contract was executed with Mr. Dickin- | by the provisional trustees of the State of Florida, the officers of the 


son. In pursuance of the obligations of that contract Finnegan & Co. trans- rovisional vernment, the vernor, comptroller, the attorney-cen. 
ferred to David L. Yulee all their bonds and stock to be held by him in trust, P g° , g° , Pp , ey-gen 


to secure the performance of the contract by said Edward N. Dickerson, and a eral, and treasurer of the State being ex officio under the law trustees 
written agreement to that effect was signed by the said Dickerson, Finnegan, | for the State of this property. . The act provided that the road should 
and Cole, and witnessed by said Yulee, and the said trust accepted by the said not be sold until after completion for any default in the payment of the 
a ° ° ° e e ° interest or principal upon the bonds that had been issued; but without 

Mr. Dickerson never did carry out the contract or agreement with Finegan | reference to that, without any judicial proceedings, this property was 


& Co. He failed to take up some of the notes of Finegan & Co.,and I had to | sold, and it was bought by a person who owned the unpaid subscrip- 
pay them myself. In fact, all the engagements of Finegan & Co. which were 


verformed after that date and all the outstandinging debts were taken up by the tions for stock of the railroad company, and who was obligate 1 to pay 
Florida Railroad Oompony in its corporate capacity, [Nors.—Complainant’s | them. It was bought with the statutory bonds of the road, which had 


counsel here offers in evidence memorandum of agreement marked Exhibit C | twenty years to run, at an estimated value of 20 cents on the dollar—a 
in the bill of Yulee vs. Vose, and is hereto attached as Exhibit B, by consent of 


defendants’ counsel, in lieu of the original on file in this court.] In reality, after very extraordinary proceeding, to pay fora property with its anmatured 
I gave up the contract the Florida Railroad Company finished the road to Cedar | obligations having twenty years to run, — The parties purchasing this 
Key. . K " i. . “ road had become connected with its unpaid stock by assuming to pay 
If the powers contained in the two trust deeds creating the trust and the pro- the debts of the contractors who had built the road, as appears in this 
visions contained in the second oS of trust for the peasenien of = pepmaee testimony. 
bonds, requiring an assessment of the stock 4 per cent. semi-annually, had ua I said I thought it advisable to specify the debts owing by this company to 
enna ete ptt |  Caaeaallaeaaa ample means to | parties residing im the United States s (now of war with this Government), which 
_This provision for a sinking fund by assessment of the stock was never car- pee meni sy Ths cbtlantiouset this SaREennaaEntalipend) wore given. int 
= mem — Am a er _ = ustees to — Sie t of | the collateral security, in every case large, was furnished to the company by the 
2¢ road and its franchises upon the failure of the company to pay the 1 per | contractors, to be placed with the notes as security to the company, as well as 
cent, annually assessed to the stock of the trustees. % z the creditors. ea ene a 
: . . The convenience of the company name in these cases was afforded to the con- 
ee eT ant Sond owned more than $90,000 in paid-up stock in tractors for asonane useful to the object of the company, but without any agreed 
: : . ° pecuniary considerations. 
wt ee ee Se 2 tee in = a = = Bem g ry ee The — given ny ~ company in the place of the contractors under this ar- 
son for purchase-money are numbered as follows: 1042, 1045, 1044, 1037, 1038, Se , 
1039, 1032, 1034, 724, 723, 1048, 1035, 1033, 1046, 725, 1036, 1047, 891, and 890, 1233, 1246, Table showing the amount and kind of collaterals. 

1247, 1248, 1249, 1251, 1255, 1257, 1258, 1261, 1263, 1267, 1253. a 
On the I4th November, '59, I sent to New York a check on Riggs & Co., New . : 
York, $1,135, to take up the notes of Finegan & Co. Afterward Mr. Yulee Free-land | ternal im- 
gave me three internal improvement bonds as security for this amount. Name of payees. Amount. | “bonds, | provement 

JOSEPH FINEGAN. | bonds. 


It is agreed between Joseph Finegan & Co. and Edwin N. Dickerson, that the ee | | a 
various bonds and certificates of stock conveyed by Jose! eae & Co. to | Vose, Livingston & Co.cc cecesececesesseseeeeeess $156, 201 62 | $195,000.00 
. Sha 1 


duties, expenses 
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Edwin N. Dickerson, under an ment dated May 24, be held by ‘ oeeeeee eel” 388,000 00 
David L. Yulee to secure the performance of the said contract by said Edwin | eg ve. oo = $106, 000 00 | ‘Sé 00 00 
N. Dickerson, and that the said Yulee shall release and deliver to said Dicker- Fleha Riggs 9.999 99 | 14.000 00 | 12,000 00 
son the said bonds and stock as he satisfies the debts contracted to be paid by Gelpke entzen & Recha 47. 600 00 | 56.000 00 | 49,000 00 
him for said Finegan & Cc., and in proportion to the amounts discharged and | jrarian & Hollingsworth.............. 2, 942 31 4.000 00 | 2 000 00 
i, 
Dated May 29, 1859. COMPANY -.-seceenseveeees alipceenedteaieeiiaans 7,756 03 | 14,000 00 |...... 
EDW'D N. DICKERSON, | MC. Jessup & Go... ee 1,609 00 | 2°00 00 |. 
JOSEPH FINEGAN. Corydon WYMe...........ceccessecccescnsesseecenees 8,363 28 | 9,000 00 )......... 
A. H. COLE, George E, Dascomb.... weeve] 1,068 5G | 2,000 00 | ...eeee nnn ove 
I know that $32,000 of the bonds paid in by Edward N. Dickerson as the pur- | Danforth, Cook & Co.............seeesesserenesrees 16, 155 10 35 o 0 
chase-money for the town sites of Fernandina and Cedar Key to John Mektae, Tames Tinker «0.0... cseessneeeeesces comeceees 25,779 08 





trustee, were the same bonds which I had paid in for lots bought from trustees, , “a 764. 000 
and which were required to be canceled under the trust deed. . Total ...... 000 cove ce cenene sevcsosecouesensecseesocees = 845 25 | 207,000 Ov 764, 000 W 

I have compared the numbers of these bonds with the numbers which John | ___ —_— _ 
McRae received for the town sites, and I know that they arethe same. Mr. 





a 
Yulee was not a man of large property, and what he possessed was, I think, Show. D. L. YULEE. 
encumbered by mortgages. bef a Sete 16th a ¢ February 
> > . : Sworn to and subscribed before me, at Fernandina, this day of February, 
Further on Mr. Yulee testifies that this money wasa loan; and I read | A. D. 1880. y a 
from his testimony: [seav.] CARES We oe miorid 
° Sta tes a n ri. ‘ rth ern Di trict of Florida, 
But I will now say, further, that it was not expected that the gentlemen com- Untied ner for Go Be So 


posing what was called “The Association” could furnish the means to build It is that with which we have principally to deal now. This oblir 
the road. It was known they could not. 


- : } or ¢ the 
I procured also the passage of the “internal-improvement act” by the State, gation was that of Mr. Dickerson, who me the =a rack ™ - thi ig 
whereby « good bonded security for $10,000 per mile, to iron and equip the road, | assignee of the preceding contractors and obligated himself to pay ‘' 


and a graut of alternate sections of State lands were obtained. I aiso procw , was paid. I i sum of $1,000,000, 10- 
a grant of alternate sections of public lands from the United States. These aB- m_ 2 -- Bb cam up inte the large $ 


S . * , se 1 4,000,000 
sets seemed sufficient for the constructi f the road. They were all put into cluding costs and expenses. For that obligation the State _ adie 
the treasury of the corporation ‘and devoted tothe uses of theantenpeion “They acres of the public land, netting the amount of $1,000. 000. The school 


were all by mortgages made, primarily, appropriate to construction. Themeans | fund of the State, the proceeds of these 900,000 acres, was sold under 
for construction were obtained upon the it of this poopesty and of the , 


road ; os * the Un'ted 
to ty constructed, and not upon the eredit of the stock. only benefit the | #2 order of Mr. Justice Woods, then of the circuit court of the 
stockholders could derive would be in dividends of earnings after the construc- | States, to pay this debt. ‘ities Qatiens 
tion and sent Pat wane was fully paid. Thus it was that the school fund of the State, and a iiticn dol : ~ 
he . : 1 tl : 1 d : ake good | 
* But how stands the matter? We call for the restoration of the first 1 per | © of the sales of public . paid —-. 


cond. Walch was Lg See cubourtbers sin called for (I have faithfully re- default of this purchaser of the railroad — who then and now 
garded this asa loan,and have held myself in law and honor bound for the ins that i i riod ago. 
whole sum to the company, being wrguell seapenstite der th, ond We alee eal Sor retains property, or did until a short pe 


SS ees We have then a railroad the entire cash stock of which is paid or 
I do not know if the bonds specified by witness were paid in by Mr. Dickerson | the State and the unpaid stock subscribed for and never paid, being - 
te ime wustecs, = ‘is quite possible they were. The bonds he enumerates were | obligation resting upon the subscribers and those who assumed me 
e hands of Mr. Soutter, one of the trustees. » 7 > ligation in place of them. We have a sale of the road and a pure We 

In pursuance of a resolution of tae board of directors a stock dividend is de- ! of it by its non-paying stockholder and its non-paying contractor. 
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a 
have the school fund of the State sold and a million dollars of the pub- 
lic money of the State, the result of the proceeds of the sales of public 
Jands sold to pay this debt. — 

Whatever denials are made in general terms, whatever elaborate and 
ingenious explanations and statements are made in the record which 
contains these statements, it remains true that the 1 per cent. required 
to be paid on the organization of the company was only nominally paid 
and then returned to the subscribing stockholders, and never thereafter 

‘d: that the majority of its stock was never paid. 

That they had acquired the stock by an obligation to pay the debts of 
this road, which obligation they had never performed; butthey had been 

id by substituting the notes of the railroad company, in which theState 
a the only cash stockholder, through its internal improvement fund, 
for the obligations of the preceding contractors. The spectacle was thus 

resented of a road built out of the lands donated by the United States 
fo the State of Florida, without any payment upon its stock subscrip- 
tion, and by the substitution of the notes of the railroad company for 
the notes of its contractors which had been obligated to be paid by the 
ns who made the purchase, and a purchase of the property by the 
non-paying contractors and payment for it with the obligations which 
they were themselves bound to pay. 

Had their default in payment not been made the debts of the road 
would have been paid entirely by the persons who held its unpaid stock. 
Among the obligations thus assumed was an obligation of Vose, Liy- 
ingston & Co. of which Mr. Yulee testifies as follows: 


Thad added to the obligations of the company my own individual indorse- 
ments in the case of Vose, Livingston & Co., and in several other instances 
where it was required to satisfy creditors. The bonds of the company had be- 
come much depreciated in the market from various causes, but I knew the in- 
ternal-improvement bonds to be intrinsically worth parand that their face value 
was certainly realizable at some time from the internal-improvement fund and 
the road, and relied upon them for my security, I will add that similar sup- 
port was given to the contractors before the transfer to E. N. Dickerson and 
without as good security to the company—notably in the cases of the contract 
with Drane and ne in 1857, and of three contracts with McDowell and 
Callahan in 1858. In the Drane and Singletary case, at a meeting of the board 
of directors on the 12th of December, 1557, Finegan & Co. being contractors, 
the officers of the company were authorized to execute a bond to Drane and 
Singletary as surety for the due performance of a contract with said Drane and 
Singletary on the 12th November, 1857, for the performance of certain work on 
the railroad. 


interest of and still held by the same parties who were interested in 
the alleged purchase at the trustees’ sale of 1866, who have not only 
received the whole of this great property, but also the securities issued 
by it, without applying any part of it to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the great highways of commerce required by the charter to be 
created and kept up for the benefit of the people. 

I propose further to prove that 5, 10, and 25 per cent. of this grant 
instead of being applied twenty years after its expiration to the build- 
ing of the railroad to Tampa has been contracted to be paid by these 
pretended owners of this property as a consideration in part according 
to the sworn statements of their agent in a cause pending in the courts 
of the United States for depriving actual settlers on the public domain 
of their homes and settlements to the extent of at least 20,000 acres, 
and this was an offense against both the criminal and civil laws of the 
United States. I propose to prove also by their own statements that 
fifteen years after this grant expired these persons, in defiance of the 
Secretary of the Interior, have openly advertised and sold this land of 
the United States, and dispossessed without law the settlers who were 
guaranteed in their rights by the laws of the United States. 

Ihave herea record from the United States circuit court for the State 
of Florida. That record consists of a bill filed by one Sidney I. Wailes, 
being theagent of thiscompany. Ishould remark, however, that these 
transactions occurred in the year 1866, immediately succeeding the close 
of the war; that in the year 1876, Mr. Zachariah Chandler being the 
Secretary of the Interior, and there never having been any part of the 
road from Waldo to Tampa Bay constructed or commenced to be con- 
structed, and by the terms of the act it having expired in 1866, the ten 
years then being out, an application was made to Mr. Chandler in the 
year 1878 to reserve this grant, consisting of 576,000 acres of public 
lands, from public entry and settlement. He denied the application 
upon the ground that the act had expired by its own limitation, that no 
location of the road had been made, and he opened these lands to public 
settlement and homestead entry. Inthe year 1880-’81 anew company 
commenced the construction of this road, and an application was made 
to Mr. Schurz to make the reservation which had been refused by Mr. 
Chandler under the act which, by its terms, had expired in 1866. Mr. 
Schurz granted thatapplication, and reserved this 576,000 acres of land 
from public entry for purposes of the railroad, and it has remained re- 
served from that time to this. Inthe mean time this company pro- 
ceeded to construct the line from Ocala to Tampa Bay and have now 
completed about two-thirds of it. 

This record by Mr. Wailes exhibits the fact that these 576,000 acres, 
being the portion belonging tothe line from Waldo to Tampa Bay, have 
not been applied to the construction of this road; that every portion of 
it has been conveyed to the stockholders and contractors, who never 
paid for their stock, with whom the State was the only cash stockholder; 
and that every acre of this grant of 576,000 acres has been conveyed to 
Mr. E. N. Dickerson by a deed from this company as a security and in 
part payment of the purchase-money of the road built and completed 
before the war. 

It is the most extraordinary thing that has ever occurred in the his- 
tory of this country, and exhibits with what audacity and impunity the 
Congress of the United States, the courts of the United States, and the 
Executive Departments of the United States are used in the interests of 
those who have no equitableclaim, no legal claim, nothing but the most 
audacious assertion of rights which have no foundation in the action of 
Congress or in the decision of the courts. 

This is a record of the circuit court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Florida, and will develop another very extraordinary proceed- 
ing; andI desire to call the attention of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate and of those elsewhere who are charged with the duty and 
power of seeing that the laws are faithfully administered and applied and 
executed to the condition of law which permits such an outrage upon 
justice and right, such an outrage upon honesty and upon the interests 
of the people. It is not creditable to us who hold the legislative power 
in this country that the condition of the law should be allowed to besuch 
as to permit the existenceof evils such as I have been depicting here. 

Mr. Wailes states as follows in the bill of complaint to which he has 
made oath in the cause now pending in the circuit court of the United 
States for the northern district of Florida: 

Your orator avers that disregarding the premises and the rights of your ora- 
tor hereinbefore stated, the said company recently, to wit. on or about the 
9th day of June, A. D, 1885, obtained a loan of about $140,000 and secured the 
payment of the same by encumbering or conveying about 85,000 acres of its 
most valuable lands situate south of Panasoffkee aforesaid, by executing to 
defendant, J. A. Johnson, trustee, an instrument in writing, of which a copy 
is hereto annexed or filed herewith marked Exhibit E, and which your ora- 
tor prays may be taken as a part of this bill, and applied said moneys, to wit, 
said $140,000to the payment of several years of arrears of taxes due the State of 
Florida and assessed upon its constructed road and property appurtenant thereto, 
not including, however, the said 85,000 acres of land. 

Your orator avers that since the said Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Transit 
Company entered into the said contract with your orator the said company, or 
some one or more of its successors or assigns, but which of them your orator 
does not know, conveyed to the defendant, Edward N. Dickerson, all of the 
lands included in said granting acts of Congress, embracing all liste of selections 
thereof which had been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, if any, at the 
date of such conveyance and unsold, as weil as all other lands within said 
granting acts, lists of which have been filed with and in the General Land Office, 


or had not been made; that such conveyance was made in trust to said Dick- 
erson to secure to him the payment of large sums of money which some oue or 








































Thus it appears that the internal-improvement fund was a paid up 
stockholder to the amount of $90,000; that the subsequent purchaser of 
the road and its franchise at the alleged trustees’ sale (Mr. E. N. Dicker- 
son) was theowner and holder of this unpaid stock and subject toall the 
obligationsof itsoriginal subscribers under a contract with Finegan & Co. 
toassameand pay their debts and obligationsas contractors; thatamong 
these debts was that of Vose, Livingston & Co.; that the note of the 
Florida Railroad Company was given for this debt; that Mr. Dickerson 
and his associates did not pay this debt, but the people of Florida 
through the internal-improvement fund did pay it by the sale of the 
securities of the school fund by Judge Wood of the United States circuit 
court, and by the sale of 4,000,000 acres of the swamp and overflowed 
and the internal-improvement land grant for $1,000,000 in 1881; that 
these facts are proved by the testimony of all the witnesses in the 
record who testify on the subject. The result of this state of facts was 
that the railroad and its franchise and whatever rights, if any, existed 
tothe land grant of 1856 from Waldo to Tampa were claimed to be 
the property of Mr. E. N. Dickerson and associates, the purchaser at the 

trustees’ sale in 1866, the non-paying stockholders, the assignee 

of the contract of Finegan & Co., whose contract was performed by the 
nilroad company and whose obligations the people of the State paid, 
while the internal-improvement fund of the State, the only paid-up 
stockholder, had nothing but the right of losing the State’s money and 
her school fund and paying the debts of the railroad company and the 
non-paying stockholders and contractors, who thus became the corpo- 
nition, and after the lapse of fourteen years from that time and from 
the expiration of the time at which the act commanded that the lands 
revert to the ple of the United States, to be appropriated 

under the laws of the United States to the use of actual settlers and to 
these persons as a corporation and their successors claim 

the 576,000 acres of this grant from Waldo to Tampa as their property, 
ind at thesame time that they make this claim they are in the United 
States court by their trustee swearing that they are an insolvent corpora- 
required to decide whether these persons have either 

kal ot equitable claim to this 576,000 acres of land, and whether it 
tall now be a gift by the United States to them or shall be declared 
brieited and subject it to the use of the people for homes for actual 
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a mrpene to investigate this question and to prove that this grant of 
has not ied and is not intended to be applied to the con- 
Sruction of a rail from Waldo to Tampa, but that it has been and 
to be used and has already been conveyed to the owners of the un- 
mid stock of the Florida, Atlantic and West India Transit Company 
vidual — for their personal use. I propose, fur- 

that ration is an insolvent corporation, and 

insolvent not by the use of its credit in the improvement of 
, but by the pretended issue of bonds and securities of the 
Property for some other use, and presumably for and in the 
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, whose mumes are now to your orator unknown, but who, when | the interests 
aor eed. your orator prays inay be made parties defendant to this bill, had laything of = ee the homes of settlers are to be made the 
vontracted to pay said Dickerson, as your orator is informed and believes and | P n tates courts, it is time that some inquiry was 
pon information and belief alleges, as a consideration for the shares of stock | made as to those who are participants in such transactions This rec 


held by the said Dickerson in the said Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Transit | ord inv. lving milli : 
< Saeaaeaee. or in one of the successors or assigns of the said company, and which we ons of property states that this road has become 51)! 


said person or persons had purchased from the said Dickerson. ject to a debt of about $4,000,000, and yet the iron never has been ) 
Your orator avers on like information, and believes it to bethe truth, that said placed. 


Dickerson did own or control a large portion of the capital stock of said last- Why, Mr. Presi . . : 
named company,and some time aboutthe year A. D. 1882 did sell his said stock have yh Judi a what axe we here for as legislators, and ! 
in snid compan *, or in one of the said companies which became the successor ss 2 iciary mmittee of this body to do but to devise enc) 
and assignee « (the said Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, for | legislation as will protect the people of the country and prevent the 


a large sum of money, and said deed of trust was executed to said Dickerson to | courts of the ; : : — 

secure the paywentof the said moneys. That the existence of said deed of trust im ition eae States from being made instruments of fraud : 
was not known to your orator, and your orator avers that he had no knowledge pos: upon the people ? . 
of the existence of said deed, nor any information with respect to same until These are facts that appear in these records and can not be denied 


about May, A. D., 1834, when he became land commissioner. a railroad i i . . a . 
That about the day of May, A. D. 1884, the said Dickerson reconveyed to built without the payment of its subscription by its st 


defendant company a large body of said land, including the 85,000_acres, on the holders, a railroad in which the public, the State, and the people 
credit of which the said $140,000 was borrowed or obtained as aforesaid; the said | through the internal-improvement fund were the only cash stockhold 
Dickerson being amply secured for the balance of the said moneys due him for | ers; sold in violation of the terms of the act witl aes — 
stock sold as aforesaid by the portion thereof remaining in said Dickerson un- and judicial investi “ose without judicial proceeding 
der said deed of trust to him. - J . n estigation ; sold really because of a default of the pay- 
Your orator avers that said defendant Dickerson has sold through Charles W, | ment by its stockholders of their subscription and their assumpti.> 
Lewis, an agent of said company, and conveyed some of the indemnity lands | of the debt of the contractors; sold to the ver tockh sla ption 
for which he has received the sum of about teu or twelve thousand dollars, of | ¢-.otors who had failed to 4 h ys olders and con- 
which sum your orator is entitled to have 25 per cent. under said cont which — make the payment, the State having p:ii , 
your orator has not received and which your orator insists the said defendant | million dollars of the proceeds of the swamp and overflowed land< 
company or the said Dickerson should account for to your orator, such sale hay- | the internal-improvement lands granted by the United States for 


ing been made without the consent or knowledge of your orator. of reclamation, drainage, and actual settlement for this de})+ ; 
Think of such compensation for obtaining lands which, if there had | assumed to be paid by these stockholders, who became the purc! 
been any foundation for the claim, the legislation of the Congress of | 2nd owners of this property. 
the United States had granted. What was there to do? It is very | _Now, when twenty years nearly had clapsed before they commenced 
difficult to see what proper influences or efforts could be used by an | the construction of the road after the expiration of the act, it turns ou: 
agent or attorney to induce the then Secretary of the Interior to perform | that about $4,000,000 of debt has been created on the road, and yet» 
an act which if there had been any subsisting grant would have been | improvement upon and no completion of the road has been made. T' 
imperative on him, which justified the allowance of 5, 10, or 25 percent., | deponent swears that the iron had never been renewed, and then in t 
being in some cases a quarter of the grant of 576,000 acres to an indi- | midst of this state of facts they come before a court of the United States 
vidual for services when there were no services to be performed ! and without the name of a stockholder in their bill, without disclosing 
It seems that this land grant given by Congress to construct a line of | Who are the stockholders, who are the creditors, how the deljts wer 
road to Tampa Bay has been applied to paying the taxes upon a road | created, they have a receiver appointed and borrow $1,500,000 m 





it 





completed before the year 1866, completed before the war in fact, and | and yet they claim 576,000 acres of the public land of the United States, 
to giving an agent 5, 10, 25 per cent., and forthe payment to Mr. Dick- | testified by this agent of theirs to be worth $3 an acre, or $1,725,600, 
erson for the road built and paid for by the State out of United States | aud at the same time they appear in the court testifying that they have 
land grants before the war, and that for these purposes the actual settlers, | obtained $4,000,000 on this property without applying any part of it to 


guaranteed by the laws of the United States in their right to the public | the improvement of the property. The best and greater part of the re- 
domain, have been dispossessed and their land, which was given them | maining public lands in the south of Florida subject to sett) ment and 
by the Government, sold to them at prices from three to five dollars an | cultivation are included in this grant, and the question is whether the 
acre. Congress of the United States will dedicate them to homesteads for the 
I desire to call the attention of the country and the Senate to the | poor, to the settlement of the country by actual settlers, the poor, hard- 
fact that here was a grant made in 1856 for the construction of a road | toiling people of the country, or whether they will donate them asa 
that by its imperative terms it was required should revert to t** United | gift to these parties who have stood in these relations to the improve- 
States in 1866 if the road was not built; that the road was not built | ment of the State of Florida. 
and is not to-day built; that fifteen years after that, when the Seerc-| I here insert extracts from the report of receiver H. R. Duval inthe 
tary of the Interior had refased to recognize the grant, certain parties | cause of W. Bayard Cutting vs. The Florida Railway and Navigation 
without equity and without right, who had never paid for their stock, | Company, and I take pleasure in stating that while I think the fits 
whose debts the State had paid, the road being constructed as appears in | in this record demand in the interests of the people an inyyiry yy th 
this record entirely from the donations of the public land of the United | House of Representatives I am informed that this receiver is 4 man of 
States, applied for this reservation and it was set aside; that these same | Character, unconnected with these acts, and that he is improving the 
parties sold the franchise of the road, and that the purchasers conveyed | property: 
every acre of this inchoate grant to the owners and vendors of the pro I found upon taking the property into my charge its condition to | 
erty constructed in 1860, and that they are now selling the land, Siete. exceeding dilapidation ; ita Foad-bed in bad order; epee and structure 
j ; . . ‘on, rotten, a large po 
ing the actual settlers of the opportunity of homestead and purchase. | having been in use from fifteen to twenty-five years: its ‘sidings totally nad 
The honorable Senator from Vermont who is not now in his seat has any es eee = ee = ~~ —e d and track 
had some correspondence which I have before me with the Secretary of | "8 pee > nt needa eet 
the Interior, in which he callsattention to the flagrant wrong of this act ee ote ca ete ce acetone so : 
The honorable Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller, at my instance wrote | power, and re which it ae i en ee I 
a letter which was published giving notice to these people that they had | Feet, “Ie motive-power, which consists of forty engines vf all ases 2! 
no right to sell this land, that they had no title to it, that it awaited terns, one-third of which is totally unfit for service, and the balance o! w 
the action of the Congress of the United States; and yet they did pro- Serene a greater or less extent, which the road does not possess 
ceed to sell, and they have embarrassed the people of that country and | 2° "ine to make or means to provide for, is therefore to'a'ly 
the receiver of the United States court, who I have no reason to doubt is ” re ot os ° ° ° * 
a capable and honorable man—a court which has sold this road twice | The lack of traffic earnings by the property has not in my judgment been | 
since I have been in the Senate of the United States—as stated in the let- a oe ae years. The books o the company show 
ter which I have here, is now threatening that the insolvent com ee aa : SE ee nor cont, of this amount 
will a. the iron up and leave the peers without the road onles a Te condition, should not exceod 65 — 
the people petition and Congress will give them this 576,000 acres of | 1 respectfully submit to the court, that I be allowed to make #0 is 
land. I call the attention of the Judiciary Committee to this foul ee te renee ere tee ects ot 2 lon 
wrong by which a judge of the United States court, without proof or | the issue of ass addition] $500,000 of certificates. to does of $i ch, to 
knowledge of the facts, without contest, upon an application made by | run oe Sooner redeemed, to bear interest at the rate 0! pe 
certain parties professing to hold securities without investigation of how | $eb*. Per annum. te be made payable in the city of New vor oe Now) 
those securities were issued, what consideration was given for them, | unless said sum and interest as aforesaid is sooner paid ty me out of the moneys 


without any controversy whatever, appoints a receiver and imports him | coming intomy hands from time to time applicable thereto, or the m5" 


from another State, irresponsible to the people of the S ee Sey Denpplied. a eres cad baled insufficient to the per 
the charter contract between the State and the parties holding fran- hematin even the t Seaente te bevincs, “The business of 
chise, coming into the court and asking of the court to take possession itself and its patrons {s for the need of a proper track #4 


of the public lands of the United States for an insolvent corporation | cient motive power and cars. It can not perform its duties #0 tT 


under a grant which expired twenty years ago, lands devoted to home- | will have to Saipeein Ant Gasman: through their failure to supp!y ™ 
stead settlement by actual settlers, take of those lands and | necessary to economically maintain and conduct their proper’) “ ™ 


intimidate the people of the country into ees “peiets ee wenaaie af Sennen * replace the ma 
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tions to confirm a grant which is only a donation to an ual not | removals, the natural breakage of rotten rails, are (a) © 
being applied to the construction road quired; and without nings of any kind, 90 that rails and fastening: 
given by the State ofthe Ot WleKyRg Gat eeene which have aiaineetbaoees three times mast be culled over to be wet 
XM resi oo ahs : : . Sractanabes ter Gnas chide com eos bly be used any more. From ti. 
Mr. President, ir this thing is to be allowed, if the will of Congress, ' causes are constantly occurring te, ma yet not resulting in the low o 
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human life, but attended with some injuries to passengers and with 


reat loss | that the title to actual settlers to the extent of 160 acres, be confirmed 
and destruction of property. The property is without necessary facilities for | 


and dispatch of its business at its stations and termini, and sadly 
the hans eaoalete enlargement of all of these, as well also the construction of 
many new -houses, and the building of almost an entire lot of section- 
houses. . : — 

the property in this condition, without any money, with no credit, | 

alee Snellen for trafiie balances, to its supply merchants for material 
consumed, to locomotive and car builders for equipment, which it had auenty 
materially worn before making payments thereon, and for divers other such 
obligations. all of which are insignificant in importance to the additional fact 
that its pay-rolls for its employés and laborers are behind in pwrtial ees 
exceeding 50 per cent. of same on each month’s oe for a pericd of six mont is 
prior to m appointment, from which cause has resu ted dissatisfaction, disloy- 
alty, and desertion, and inability to maintain proper discipline among the em- 
ployés to the extent that it is impossible to obtain labor o good quality or sufti- 
cient of the bad to maintain the property in serviceable condition, and this bad 
labor is one-third more expensive than service if we were in a position to 
employ the latter. In support of this, the result of my observations as to the 
condition of the property, I submit herewith the report, under oath, of D. E. 
Max well, the general superintendent, who has been connected with the roadin 
this capacity for several years, and with it continuously for twenty years. 


I also insert an extract from the bill in equity in the same court filed 
by Louis H. Myer, trustee, against the Florida Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company: 

rator further shows unto your honors that the consolidated defendan 
ainda is insolvent, and that it *ss3 no funds to pay the amount of 
said interest in arrears; that besides its liwbility upon its bonds secured by the 
said deed of trust dated May 10, 1881, amounting to $1,000,000, it is further liable 
to pay its so-called first consolidated mortgage bonds, amounting in the aggre- 
vate to $3,782,000, and is also liable to pay other bonds secured by several other 
mortgages upon different parts and sections of its line of railroad and railroad 
property, which, before the consolidation of the said constituent corporations 
into the Fiorida Railway and Navigation Company, belonging to them respect- 
ively, that is tosay: Upon the line of railroad theretofore belonging to the Penin- 
sular Railroad of Fiorida it is liable to pay mortgage liens amounting to $250,000; 
upon the line of railroad theretofore belonging to the Florida Central and Western 
Railroad Company it is liable to pay mo liens amounting to the sum of 
$2,808,000; upon a line of railroad theretofore belonging tothe Fernandina and 
Jacksonville Railroad Company it is liable to pay mortgage liens amounting to 


the sum of $350,000; that the aggregate of all said bonded-indebtedness is up- 
ward of $8,190,000. 

That the said consolidated defendant railway company is liable to pay upon 
all its bonded indebtedness as aforesaid for interest charges the sum of upward 


of $165,000 per annum; that it has a large ates. debt amounting to upward 
of $1,600,000, which it is totally unable to pay; that it is indebted in certain 
promissory notes made and delivered by it for property essential for the main- 
tenance and construction of its road and for moneys borrowed by it for the pur- 
pose of paying taxes, all of which notes will shortly mature; that upon the 6th 
day of Saly, 1985, judgment was duly recovered and docketed against said 
eonsolidated defendant railway company in the circuit court,second judicial 
circuit of Florida, in and for Leon County, in a certain suit wherein W. Bayard 
Cutting was plaintiff and the said consolidated defendant railway company 
was defendant, for the sum of $104,088.11; that said consolidated railway com- 
pany has no funds to pay said judgment or said maturing notes; that the busi- 
ness and profits and the earnings of said consolidated defendant railway com- 
pany have heretofore been insufficient to pay operating expenses, maturing 
floating indebtedness,and interest on its mortgage debt; that it is now unable 
to pay its just debts and liabilities in full; that the property mentioned in and 
conveyed by the said m ge, dated May . 3, 1881, is a slender and insufficient 
security for the payment o} said bonds secured by the said mortgage. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the court granted the order asked 
for. This would make the sum of about $5,500,000 raised on the part 
of the property known as the Old Florida Railroad Company, the cor- 
poration for whose benefit this grant was made thirty years ago. 

_ Teommend it to theconsideration of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and of others having power and standing in the like position, 
asamodel proceeding which might be adopted by rule or statute for 
the use of the United States judges to make title to great public prop- 
erties to unknown persons whose names and interests are not disclosed 
in the record, of whom and as to whom no inquiry is made and noth- 
ing shown and no proof demanded, to the detriment and in denial of 
theright of domestic creditors, in violation of the charter contract with 
the State for the honest and faithful construction of a great highway of 
transportation for the use of the people of the State. Notcontent with 
this $5,500,000 of securities held by them ona property built by the State 
and the United States with public lands, and the proceeds of their sales, 
under 4 contract with the State for its completion in eight years and with 
the United States in ten years, this grant of 576,000acres, with the homes 
of settlers, is elaimed, and it is stated in a letter of Doctor Strainger, a 
highly respectable gentleman of Brooksville, that the persons circulat- 
ing the petition for confirmation of the grant stated that the receiver 
threatens to take up the iron from the road unless the people petition 
Congress to confirm this expired grant. What a commentary do these 
facts make on the administration, not of law, but on the exercise of judi- 
“al power by your courts! Is it beyond the power of the Judiciary 
Committees of Congress, of both judges and legislators, to find some 
means by which a charter ae to which the people of a State and 

are parties can have some recognition in the courts and b 
en" 

an inquiry andinvestigation by those who 

ie reed with thisduty and invested with power to redress this pub- 
evil,and to whom alone the judicial power is responsible for its 
Proper and just the [abet tho law and thoenunsinsof 
: have introduced a bill which I hope will receive the 
Srerable consideration of the Senate, and which if passed by Congress 
require the courts of the United States to apply the earnings of this 
Property to the completion of the road to Tampa under the charter 
wnirast There can be no doubt that this grant expired 
; that every ground of public policy demands its forfeiture, and 


: 


> 


and patents be granted to them and to the owners of town sites on 


| which improvements have been made and the remainder of the grant 


opened to actual settlement under the homestead Jaws. The earnings 
of this property are ample for the immediate completion of the road, as 
the people and the State have a right to have it completed under the 
charter granted by the State. ; 

No higher duty rests on this Congress tha 
require the courts of tiie United States to perform their p 
fest duty in all such cases to the people of th: 





» +} ‘ p ] | : 
1 that of sol siating as to 


ain and mani- 





States where such fran- 
chiess exist in all cases where they take possession of the property. 
And now, Mr. President, as to the Pensacola and Georgia road. the 
other beneficiary of this grant. This road was built to Quincy before 
the war, leaving a large part of its line to Pensacola not built. To this 
road 1,275,579.52 acres were approved for t! hole 3U7 miles, more } 
96,779.52 acres than the grant allowed. Vv company was 


chartered by the State, under the name of the Pensacola and Atiantic 
Railroad Company, and 20,000 acres to the mile was granted by the 
State out of the swamp and overflowed and the internal improvement 
land grants made to the State by the United States. This road was built 





a 


without delay, and is a most excellent road, but there can be no ques- 
tion that the grant made by the State of 20,000 acres to the mile was 


ample. It is also very clear that there i 
equitable right to this grant of 1856. 

In order that this railroad company should have the full benefit of 
having their claim made known to Congress I publish herewith a letter 
of Mr. W. D. Chipley, vice-president and land commissioner of this rail- 
road company, censuring my conduct in supporting a bill for the for- 
feiture of this grant: 


;no particle of cither legal or 


PENSACOLA, FrA., April 1, 1886. 
DEAR Sir: Yours of 3d ultimo was received at Pensacola and forwarded to 


Atianta. It arrived there after [ had left that city, and laid there for some time. 
Since its receipt here I have been so engaged by more important matters that I 
have not found time to write. In fact upon reading your communication I do 
not know that it really requires reply. But I will say this: You refer to letters 
from a large number of citizens and settlers. If they governed you in a public 
act as a servant of the State, I can safely conclude that these letters have been 


made a partof the publicrecord. If so, can I getacopy of these papers? I mean 
those from any citizens, and especially ‘settlers,’ in West Florida. If not, I 
must believe that you refer to other portions of the State, or else that people who 
write you are ashamed of a position into which you have 
you. Lalso note you desire not to be misunderstood. I do not misunderstand 
you. Your letters asking your men in West Florida to send on petitions to sus- 
tain you in a bill already introduced was entirely clear. 
advice you may have given. 

I refer to your requests for petitions addressed to parties wh« 
about your bill than the “ man in the moon,” and who signed pe 
ply with your requests. If you need any more I can send y« 
eral parties on reflection became 





ullowed them to lead 


I did not refer to any 





tition to com- 
you several, as sev- 
so ashamed of the matter that they 





sent the 
petitions to me. Your idea that no act of Congress can affect our rights is a 
novel one, coming from one who isintroducing the bill. I believe you are right 
as far as the law in the premises is concerned, but it is strange that a Sena- 


tor, the representative alike of the railroad property as well as other interests 
in the Commonwealth, would be willing to put the burden of litigation upon us 
to get rid of the embarrassment of your bill should it pass, and force us to test 
our rights before courts at great expense and utter suspension of development 
during years of litigation. You ask what manner other than petitions is open 
to you for an opinion of the people on our land grant. I beg to 
act of the Legislature which gave us the grant, the same 1 
from the people which made you Senator. Your comment on the amount of 
land given to railroads is extraordinary. As the lands were held in trust for 
the railroads by the State what else, pray, could they do with them? Wha 

would the State be without the railroads, and what railroad in the State 
with the lands) can show a dollar’s profit? As regards your views of the le 
question I am happily sustained by the United States Supreme C 

not intrude any argument upon yourtime. I made no in 


refer you to the 
nethod of expression 


evel 
gal 
ourt 


hieation if 






1 
} 
and will 
1 my last 





letter. I merely stated facts. You told me you only wanted to do what the 
people wanted, and on my return I found your letter asking that a petition be 
sent to you to sustain what you had already done. 
Yours, truly, 
W. D. CHIPLEY, V. P. and L. G 
Hox. W. CAL, Washington, D. C. 
It is my misfortune to differ with Mr. Chipley entirely. I regard the 


grant of a railroad franchise when a road is built as of 5 


great value, and 


when 20,000 acres to the mile are given as a gratuity to those who build 


the road, as a very large compensation. I consider the public policy 
now well established of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to homestead settlement. That this land is a part of the public 
domain of the United States there can be no doubt. 

Ido not agree that the ruling of the Supreme Court in Schulenberg vs. 
Harrimen, 21 Wall., 44, is in any respect defensible. 
gress making grants are laws. 
pulsory. It is an exercise of power; 
and the only power of a court is to apply it according to its pla 
manifest meaning. If this is not true, then one man holding offic 
life as a judge, or five men out of nine justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with no responsibilty to the people, non-elective, and 
with a life tenure, have asupervisory power over the law-making power, 
and can themselves make and unmake laws. If this be true this is nota 
Government of the people, but is the most autocratic of all governments. 
The terms ‘‘shall revert to the United States’’ are very plain; they are 
either law or not law. But the Supreme Court say they shall not be 
law until a subsequent Congress shall give effect to them. But the Con- 
stitution says the Congress that makes the law shall have power to 
make it, and its will constitutionally expressed shall be the law and 
binding on all men and all courts. And its plain and manifest mean- 
ing can not be construed away in its application to individual cases. 


The acts of Con- 
A law is always mandatory and com- 
what itcommands must be done, 
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ee ee enemies 


There is not the least analogy between a grant by an individual and a | ical parties of this country are p) : 
law the words of which are plain and imperative. party. sad pledged, and especially the Democratic 
But the decisions of the court, while not binding on Congress in any Mr. President, in the presence of the evidence presented in th 
respect or to any extent as to the exercise of their functions, do not in | ords I have read that this grant has not been and is not to be oon 
any way deny the power and duty of Congress to declare a forfeiture of | the construction of a railroad to Tampa, but is to be used for oo 


grants, the conditions of which have not been complied with. sonal benefit of a few individuals, with a knowledge of the fact that j 
In Farnsworth et al. vs. Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Company | needs only that those who are charged more directly with the ~ 7 
(2 Otto, 8. C. Reports), the court says: and duty of protecting the State and her people in this matter shall _ 


The forfeiture is maintainable on strictly equitable grounds. It was the ex- | quire the earnings of this road and the proceed ; ‘ 
press contract of the parties based upon a good, valuable, and adequate consid- | nated to it to be applied to the eumeletion of aan, 
a, aS re- 


eration. Respecting the State, the company was a mere donee. It received a : : . : u 
most liberal grant of franchises and lands and a loan of the credit of the State quired by their charter; to have it completed, or forfeit the franchise 


upon the sole condition that it should proceed with the construction and com- | granted by the State and confer it upon others. With my knowledg 
pietion of the road with the dispatch agreed by the Territorial and State govern | of these facts I can not reconcile it to my sense of bli , edge 
ments. This it undertook todo. Such completion within the time prescribed | 11v vote and aid toward deprivi he cit; public duty to lend 
was not a collatera! or incidental, but the exclusive, purpose of the amendment. y priving the citizens of the State of their right 
Any default in this respect admitted neither compensation nor restoration of | to enter and homestead the 576,000 acres of this expired grant in the 
the status in quo. southern part of the State, or that part of the grant in the mahece =e 
Mr. President, I am the friend of associated effort, whether it be of | of the State which was not earned before the grant expired in 1966. 
capital or of labor. I believe that corporations may be made, when re- It is no answer to this objection that the condition of the grant ist he 
strained by law, great instruments of civilization in our time; but the | completion of the road to Tampa. This has been so for the last thirty 
courts must be required to do their duty and not be the instrumeats of | years, and yet it has not secured its completion. = 
them. They must not be the mere tools toaccomplish fraudulent pur-| The inchoate grant has only been used as a basis of credit to obtain 
. money (if the sworn statements of the record I have read are true) j . 
In this case, as I have said, I state nothing but whatis sworn to upon | the use of individuals and to accumulate great fortunes for them But 
the records of the circuit court of the United States in cases now pend- | however this may be, the day for concentrating in the hands of a few 
ing there, and these most extraordinary facts are presented of a corpora- | persons vast quantities of land has passed even in England, powerful 
tion created under a charter requiring the payment in money of a mill- | and aristocraticas she is. Public opinion demands that the Jand shal] 
ion dollars in stock, in consideration of State aid, in these grants made | be opened to settlement, occupation, and ownership by the people. If 
to them, paying nothing but pretending that as they sold these lands | 1 were to advocate a donation of this 576,000 acres of land, or of its 
they might convert them into the stock which they had agreed to pay | equivalent in money, $1,728,000, which is the same, to be paid out of 
money for, and then these stockholders with the unpaid stock becom- | the Federal Treasury for the building of a railroad, I should certainly 
ing the purchasers of the property and paying for it with bonds which | be in favor of giving it to citizens of the State, and of that part of the 
had twenty years to run, and then failing to pay the debt for the con- | State where the road is to be built, instead of to strangers and non-resi- 
struction of the road which they had assumed and agreed to pay, and | dents who have already grown rich from donations by the State and the 
then the school fund of the Statesold to make good their obligation to | United States, without performing the conditions on which they were 
pay these unpaid debts, and then a million of dollars of the public lands | granted, and who now, at this very time, are in the courts of the United 
of the State appropriated to pay this very debt which these people had | States declaring their insolvency and preparing for another sale of the 
agreed and assumed to pay, and then twenty years after the expiration | property and their franchises and all rights possessed or claimed by 
of this grant when Mr. Chandler had refused to make the reservation | them. ; 
and declared it open to public settlement and entry, obtaining from Mr. President, in concluding these remarks I do not wish to be un- 
Mr. Schurz a withdrawal of it upon the pretense that a map had been | derstood as casting any reflections on the railroad corporations of the 
‘sent before the war of the location to the office but without the signa- | State of Florida. There are several other great companies in the State 
ture of the governor, and had been returned because the governor was | to some of whom the State has made extensive grants of State land 
required to sign it, and then selling this property and the franchise and | from the swamp and overflowed land grant and the internal-improve- 
the inchoate grant and right, whatever there might be in it, fora sum | ment grant. These companies have honorably performed al) their 
alleged to be several million dollars to other parties, and then the execu- | obligations to the State, they have paid the money for the coustrac- 
tion of a deed to the vendors of these 576,000 acres of the most valuable | tion of their lines of road through unoccupied portions of the State, 
land in the peninsula of Florida, and then petition after petition com- | and have contributed largely to that great progress and prosperity 
ing here for its forfeitureand being met and counteracted by the receiver | which, with her climate and soil, is rapidly making the State of Florida 
of the United States court, as is stated by Dr. Stringer, a highly re- | one of the most beautiful and desirable countries in the world. They 
spectable gentleman, of Brooksville, Fla., in a letter before me, stating | are prosperous, and deserve to be so and to receive a liberal compensa- 
that this company would take up the iron off its road unless these people | tion fortheir investments. These companies are the Jacksonville, hey 
petitioned Congress to make good this donation of 576,000acresof public | West and Tampa Railroad Company, the Florida Southern Kailway 
land to these individuals. Company, the Florida, Savannah and Western Railroad Company, 
Every consideration of the public interests demands the forfeiture | known as the Plant Investment Company, the Pacific and Atlantic 
of this grant and an investigation by the proper committees of the two | RailroadCompany, the Jacksonville, Saint Augustine and Halilax lta 
Houses of the facts disclosed in the records from which I have read. | road Company, the Saint John’s Railroad Company, the Tavares and 
While the records of the United States cireuit court which I have read | Orlando Railroad Company, and the South Florida Railroad Company, 
show that this corporation is insolvent, and that this grant and every- | and probably many others. Neither do I wish, Mr. President, to cast 
thing else it possesses or claims to possess is claimed by its creditors | any reflection or disparage the future of the Florida Railway and N.vi- 
and by Mr. E. N. Dickerson, Congress is asked to confirm it (a grant | gation Company and its widespread and consolidated lines which are 
which expired twenty years ago) for the benefit of the creditors of the | destined in the future to be profitable and important lines of trave’. 
corporation, and the people of the State are deluded with the pretense | My references to it have been and are only in connection with the tacts 
that the confirmation is for the construction of a railroad to Tampa. stated and sworn to in the records, and can not of course affect any per 
What has been done with the proceeds of the $8,000,000 of debt for | persons newly connected with it; and I cheerfully here state that the 
which its securities have been issued? What has been and isto bedone | information I receive from the State is to the effect that Mr. Duvw, 
with the $1,500,000 of money just authorized to be borrowed; what | the present receiver of the road, is doing much to place this corpo 
with the earnings of the road? Has not this sum been sufficient, and | tion in a condition where it will perform an important part 1 the 
is it not sufficient now, to build the road toTampa? If money or land | State’s future. 
is given to an insolvent corporation will it not immediately become sub- Mr. President, I have exhausted the time which I agreed to occupy: 
ject to its creditors, and pass to them and inure to their benefit to pay | I will not trespass farther upon the attention of the Senite. It was 
debts already contracted, and is it not in evidence here that this is the | my purpose to present these facts. I trust Senators will bear them '9 
condition of tais corporation? Is it not farther proved by the state- | mind. The people of this country will not and ought not long a 
ment under oath of their agent, Mr. Wailes, that the whole grant has | dure such a perversion of the powers of government as wi!! permit Su"! 
been conveyed to Mr. Dickerson as a security for the payment of his | things tooccur without redress. We need legislation. We nee! 4" 
stock or interest in the Atlantic and West Indies Railroad, built before | that requires the courts of the United States when they take pose!" 
the war, and that $140,000 of it has already been applied to the pay- | of railroad and corporate property to carry out the charter, the con'n’ 
ment of the taxes on the road built before 1860, and another part to | between the State and the people to whom the franchise 1s granted by 
Mr. Dickerson’s personal use, and another part to pay Mr. Wailes his 5, | the completion of the road, and not that it shall stand for yea™ * , 
10, and 25 per cent.? And yet there are citizens of great respectability, | bas done, tossed about from hand to hand, the instrument o! fraud ap 
whose requests I would gladly comply with if in my power, who write | injury to the people of the United States and of the State. aad 
requesting me to advocate an extension of time for this insolvent cor- Mr. President, it would take a volume to contain all the ee 
poration, according to the sworn statement of its trustee and itsalleged | have received from actual settlers asking to homestead these ee ; 
creditors, to complete the road to Tampa, and to give to them the title | ing the wrongs and outrages committeed on them and their famine b 
to this 576,000 acres of the public land of the United States, which, by | the attempt to deprive them of their homes for the benefit of the ™ : 
the public law and the public policy of this Government, has been dedi- | men who live abroad and who have given no compensation for it; -“ 
cated to the use of actual settlers, and to which both of the great polit- | the strangest fact is that their agent should appear before the judges ° 
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the United States, who are appointed, sworn, and paid to administer 


and faithfally apply the laws of the United States for the protection of 


the people and of their homes and families, and claim compensation 
from the court for depriving the settlers on the public land of the United 
States, seeking to obtain homestead rights, of 20,000 acres of a land grant 
ich expired twenty years ago. 

a proceedings contained in these records are a travesty on law, on 
the decisions and orderly proceedings of courts, on the rights of the 

Je, on the plain intent and meaning of the statutes. If they shall 
eemaiaioed or pass without inquiry, investigation, and condemnation, 
it will be evident that the judicial and legislative powers of this Govern- 
ment are in the hands of those who use them to enrich the few and 
impoverish and oppress the great body of the people. 

APPENDIX A. 
ATLANTIC, GULF AND WEST INDIA TRANSIT, FORMERLY FLORIDA RAILROAD. 


road rized by that portion of the act which provides for a road 

nee ee on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a 
branch to Cedar Key on the Gulf of Mexico.” The lands falling within the 
bable limits of the road (main line and branch) were withdrawn from sale 
= location, by telegram, on the 17th May, 1856, and by Notice 568, September 


ber, 1857, a map of definite location of that portion of 
9, 1856, On the 22d September, h, was filed in this 


ina to Cedar Keys, 155 miles in len 
Oe ee pe the road so located was on the main line, and 71 
mie il com 
tai oneft of the road. Up to the present time but 290,123.28 acres have been 


approved to the State under this grant. Said lands were approved prior to Jan- 
OT ates of lands on that part of the main line from Waldo to Tampa 


iles in le was not pengented by this office after May 17, 1866, en- 
een rmitt rail lands (unless otherwise reserved) outside and south 
of the 15-mile indemnity limits 
date of December 7, 1875, the 


t of the company, Mr. Yulee, transmitted 
ome showing the 


route ofthe main line from Waldo to Tampa, and 
that the lands the said line and within the limits prescribed by the 
act of May 16, 1856, be f 
sopenginet papers were submitted to Secretary Chandler, who declined to re- 
ceive or approve the , and directed, by letter of April 27, 1876, that it be re- 
turned to Mr. Yulee. ry Chandler says in said letter that he does not 
uestion the principle established in the case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman ; that 
title w vested in the State by the grant and definite location of the road 
thereunder could not be divested by the mere failure to complete the road so 
located within the time fixed by the act, but that he finds nothing in that case 
to sustain the doctrine that the State retains the right for an indefinite period 
and long after the date fixed for the completion of the road to designate its route 
and thus give effect to the grant. He also held that failure to locate the road 
before the time fixed for the completion of the road should be regarded as evi- 
dence of abandonment of the grant. 

On October 29, 1879, the omnes, through its attorney, filed in this office the 

rejected by Chandler, and asked that it might, together with new 

material evidence bearing upon the original location of the road, which 
accompanied pad map), be submitted to the then Secretary of the Interior 
(Sehurz) for Ww. 

On the 10th of November, 1879, the map, evidence, and spetntion for review 
were submitted to the Secretary. The evidence submitted showed conclusively 
that a of definite location of the road from Waldoto Tampa was filed in 
this ofce by the engineer of the company December 14, 1860; which map being 
returned to a 22, 1861, fo 
cate, was lost or ; and that 
original map of definite location. 

Secretary rz, after due consideration of the facts presented, held in effect 
that the return of the mapas above related was unnecessary; that it should 

this office, as it was undoubtedly recognized by the offi- 

the State authorities, as the definite location of the 

filed in thesame manner asthe surveysof previous 
filed in the office of the secretary of state of Florida. 
the mapand directed that the necessary with- 
protect the rights of the company and secure the 
t — the line designated. Such withdrawal was 
effect March 26,1831. It may be proper to state 
sow ew g have filed a formal waiver of all claims to 
the oceupied by bona fide settlers at the date of 
U the question of certifying lands to the State under the 
Secretary that the lands could be legally certified, referring to 
Schulenberg vs, Harriman hereinbefore quoted, opinions of Attorney- 
a ee of Southern Minnesota Railroad Company, and 
A tic and Pacific Railroad Company. The governor 

a of July 16, 1881, certifies to the completion of 44.88 miles 


-PENSACOLA AND GEORGIA. 


was authorized by that portion of the act which provides for a rail- 
Saint John’s River at Jacksonville to the waters of Escambia Bay, 
and Georgia Railroad Company was organized to construct 
road running from Lake City to Pensacola, and the grant for 
conferred upon them by the State. Said company filed 
location for said portion, which covered about 307 miles of road, 
The lands falling within the probable limits of this road 
telegram and letter of May 17, 1856,and May 23, 1556, by 


construction of any portion of this road has been filed in 
is believed to be constructed and in operation from Lake 
River, a distance of, say, 150 miles. Had the whole length 
miles) been constructed, the State would have been entitled 
of land, so much vacant and unappropriated land 
‘in the limits of the grant. Prior to October 30, 1860, 

approved to the State for the benefit of this road. It will 
xceeds by 96,779.52 acres the entire amount that 
to had the whole length of road (307 miles) 
exceeds 699,579.52 acres the amount the State 
of the construction of 150 miles 

, that, although the 1,275,579.52 acres lie 
Lake City to Pensacola, ee oe to be 
Georgia Railroad Company, the whole quan- 
Florida for the benefit of the road “from Saint 
the waters of Escambia Bay, at or near Pen- 


State conferred any portion of the said 1,275,579.52 acres upon the 


r the procurement of the governor’s certifi- 
the last map presented was a duplicate of the 
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‘aldo to Cedar Key) was the branch line complete. The whole of 
= Bi entitling the State to, say, 595,200 acres for 


the constructed portion of the road. Under 


wn for the benefit of the road. The map and ac- 
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Florida, Atlanticand Gulf Central Railroad Company (below referred to), which 
constructed that portion of the road from Jacksonville to Lake City, is not known 
to this office; butit is not probable that such action was taken, asthe last-named 
road would only be entitled toa portion of the indemnity lands so certified. The 
vacant, unimproved, and unselected lands in odd sections within the limits of 
the withdrawal for this road have not been restored to market for sele or entry. 





FLORIDA, ATLANTIC AND GULF CENTRAL, 


The company bearing the above name was authorized by the State to con- 
struct that portion of the road “from Saint John’s River at Jacksonsville to the 
waters of Escambia Bay, at or near Pensacola,’ which was located from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City, a distance of 59 miles. Said road is believed to be < on- 
structed and in operation, but no evidence to that effect is on file in this office or 
department, The construction of 59 miles of road within the proper period 
would entitle the State to 226,560 acres of land. Prior to October 6 1860, 29,384.18 
acres were approved to the State for the benefit of thisroad. No further approv- 
als have been made for the benefit of said road; neither have the unselected 
or unimproved vacant odd sections within the limits of the grant been restored 
to sale orentry, 

ApPrnpDIx B. 

SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Florida in General Assembly convened, That so much of the 500,000 acres of land 
granted to this State for internal-improvement purposes by an act of Congress 
passed the 3d day of March, A. D. 1845, as remains unsold, and the proceeds of 
the sales of such of said lands heretofore sold as now remain on hand and unap- 
propriated, and all proceeds that may hereafter accrue from the sales of said 
lands; alsoall the swamp land or lands subject to overflow granted to this State 
by an act of Congress approved September 28, A. D. 1850, together with all the 
proceeds that have accrued or may hereafter accrue to the State from the sale 
of said lands, are hereby set apart and declared a distinct and separate fund, to 
be called the internal-improvement fund of the State of Florida, and are to be 
strictly applied according to the provisions of this act. 

Src, 2. Be it further enacted, * * * said lands and all the funds arising from 
the sale thereof, after paying the necessary expenses of selection, management, 
and sale, are hereby irrevocably vested in five trustees, to wit, in the governor 
of this State, the comptroller of public accounts, the State treasurer, and the 
attorney-general, and register of public lands, and their successors in office, to 
hold the same in trust for the uses and purposes hereinafter provided, with the 
power to sell and transfer said lands tothe purchasers and receive payment for 
the same; * * * alsoto receive and demand, semi-annually, the sum of one- 
half of 1 per cent. (after each separate line of railroad is completed) on the en- 
tire amount of the bonds issued by said railroad company, and invest the same 
in stocks of the United States, or State securities, or in the bonds herein pro- 
vided to be issued by said company. * * 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That all bondsissued by any railroad company un- 

der the provisions of this act, shall be recorded in the comptroller’s office, and 
so certified by the comptroller, and shall be countersigned by the State treasu- 
rer, and shall contain a certificate on the part of the trustees of the internal-im- 
provement fund that said bonds are issued agreeably to the provisions of this 
act, and that the internal-improvement fund, for which they are trustees, is 
pledged to pay the interest as it may become due on said bonds. Alli bonds is- 
sucd by any railroad company, under the provisions of this act, shall be a first 
lien or mortgage on the road bed, iron, equipments, workshops, depots, and 
franchise; and upon a failure upon the part of any railroad company accepting 
the provisions of this act, to provide the interest as herein provided on the bonds 
issued by said company, and the sum of 1 percent. perannum asasinking fund, 
as herein provided, it shall be the duty of the trustees, after the expiration of 
thirty days from said default or refusal, to take possession of said railroad and 
all its property of every kind, and advertise the same for sale at public auction 
to the highest bidder, either for cash or additional approved security, as they 
may think most advantageous forthe interest of the internal-improvement fund 
and the bondholders. The proceeds arising from such sale shall be applied by 
said trustees to the purchase and canceling of outstanding bonds issued by said 
defaulting company, or incorporated with the sinking fund: Provided, That in 
making such sale, it shall be conditioned that the purchasers shal! be bound to 
continue the payment of one-half of 1 per cent. semi-annually to the sinking 
fund until all the outstanding bonds are discharged, under the penalty of an 
annulment of the contract of purchase, and the forfeiture of the purchase-money 
paid in. 
Src. 4. Be it further enacted, That a line of railroad from Saint John’s River, at 
Jacksonville, and the waters of Escambia Bay, with an extension from suitable 
points on said line to Saint Mark’s River or Crooked River, at White Bluff, on 
Apalachicola Bay, in Middle Florida, and to the waters of Saint Andrew’s 
Bay, in West Florida, and a line from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to the 
waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar Keys, in 
East Florida; also a canal from the waters of Saint John’s River, on Lake Har- 
ney, to the waters of Indian River, are proper improvements to be aided from 
the internal-improvement fund, in a manner as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That every railroad company accepting the pro- 
visions of this act shall, after the completion of the road, pay to the trustees of 
the internal-improvement fund at least one-half of 1 per cent. on the amount of 
indebtedness or bond account, every six months, as a sinking fund, to be in- 
vested by them in the class of securities named in section 2, or to be applied to 
the purchase of the outstanding bonds of the company; butit shall be distinctly 
understood that the purchase of said bonds shall not relieve the company from 
paying the interest on the same, they being held by the trustees as an invest- 
ment on account of the sinking fund. 

Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, That if on completion of any of the roads indi- 
cated in section 4, the net earnings shou!d be less than 6 per cent. on the capital 
stock paid in and bonded debt of said company, first deducting the 1 per cent. 
per annum paid in to the sinking fund, it shall be divided pro rata between the 
stock account paid in and bonded debt, and the internal-improvement fund 
shall pay the deficiency due on account of interest, from time to time, as it may 
falldue. In the event the net earnings are over 6 per cent. on the capital stock 
paid in and bonded debt, and sinking fund of 1 per cent., then the president and 
directors shall first pay into the hands of the trustees of the internal-improve- 
ment fund the amount due on the interest account of the bonded debt, in addi- 
tion to the provision for the sinking fund, every six months. 

Src. 14. Be it further enacted, That forall payments made by the trustees of the 
internal-improveraent fund on account of interest for any railroad company, 
agreeably to the provisions of this act, said trustees sha!l demand and receive 
from said railroad company equal amounts of the capital stock of said company, 
which stock shall entitle the internal-improvement fund to all the privileges 
and advantages of private stock holders. 

Sec. 21. Be it further enacted, That should the Governmentof the United States 
grant land to the State of Florida for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of the lines of railroad indicated, and their extensions, by general or special act, 
said line of railway shall be entitled to all the benefits and advantages arising 
from said grant thatthe State of Florida would be entitled to by the construction 
of said lines of railway and their extensions; and the governor of the State is 
hereby authorized and required, should such an act be passed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to direct said railroad companies to select said land, 
and, after such selection, to give the Secretary of the Interior notice of such 


selection, and furnish him with a list of lands so selected, the number of each 


section, fractional section, or subdivision, and take such other action as may be 
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necessary to fully secure the grant of land to said railroad companies, subject to 
all the conditions and restrictions of the act of Congress making such grant. 

Suc. 27. Be it further enacted, That after the railroad companies indicated by 
the provisions of this act shall for five ee ie pay 6 per cent. on the 
capital stock paid in and the interest on the bonded debt, and apply the sum of 
1 percent. yearly toasinking fund on said debt, then the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund may apply under the direction of the Legislature the annual 
income arising from said fund to other purposesof internal improvement, or to 
the support of schools, so long as the said company shall continue to pay the 
same. But should any of said railroad companies thereafter fail to provide the 
interest upon their bonded debt, and | per cent. annually asa sinking fund, then 
said fund shall pay the deficiency on the interest account from time to time as it 
may arise, 

AprEenpix C. 


WAILES'’S BILL OF COMPLAINT. 


First. That by an act of Congress approved May the 17th, 1856 (2 Statutes, page 
15), there was granted to the State of Florida, toaid in the construction of a rail- 
road ‘‘from Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the waters of Tan pa Bay, with a 
branch to Cedar Keys on the Gulf of Mexico,” certain lands within prescribed 
limits on each side of the road and branch, with indemnity for lands lost within 
said limits to be taken within larger limits. That by an act of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida passed prior to and in anticipation of such an act of Con- 
gress, the Florida Railroad Company duly organized under the laws of the said 
State and became the beneficiary of the said grant of lands under the act of 
Congress aforesaid. 

Pourtu. iat taere was a limitation in the said granting act thet if the road 
was not completed within ten years no further sales of land should be made, 
and that the lands which remained unsold should revert to the United States; 
that said road not having been completed within or at the expiration of said ten 
years the question and contention arose between the rail company and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States of America as to whether or not all of said grant then remaining 
unsold had become forfeited to the tor without any further legi ion of 
Congress, or any action on the part of the General Land other order- 
ing such unsold lands on the market for sale, ption, and homestead en- 
tries. That such question and contention did not become fully settled and 
determined until recently, to wit, January 30, A. D.1881,and subjected the com- 
panies and their officers to me correspondence with the General Land 
Office and the Secretary of Interior and the employment of attorneys and 
agents to present their case in said General Land Office with a view to prevent 
a forfeiture of said grant or other action hostile to or adverse to the interest of 
the said companies. That on or about the day last aforesaid the Secretary of 
the Interior decided that said grant would not become forfeited without further 
legislation. That while the loss of said grant and indemnity lands was threat- 
ened, at least one Secretary of the Interior having decided that the State and 
railroad company had forfeited ail their rights to the land under said grant as 
well as all indemnity lands,the said Atlantic,Gulf and West Indies Transit 
Com y solicited your orator’s services to secure this grant to the company; 
and heretofore, to wit, on the 24th day of November, A. D, 1879, the said last- 
mentioned company entered into a contract with your orator by the terms of 
which contract the said company agreed to convey for your orator’s services to 
him “5 per cent. of all the land acquired by the company for the line between 
Waldo and Ocala and 10 per cent. of all the lands acquired by the y for 
the part of the line between Ocala and Tampa Bay,” and 25 cent. of any ad- 
ditional land “ your orator might seecure”’’ on account of part of the line 
constructed prior to 1861 from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, a distance of 155 
miles, in excess of 281,000 acres which the company had acquired prior to the 
date of said contract with your orator, a true copy of which said contract with 
the correspondence with acting president of the said company, which led to 
said contract is hereto attached and marked exhibit ‘“‘ A,” which your orator 
prays may be treated and considered as a part of this bill of complaint for all 
the purposes of this suit. . 

That under the said contract your orator entered into the performance of his 
duties and performed valuable and important services, hereinafter more fully 
stated, and incurred and paid large expenses to secure the grant to said com- 
panies and prevent its forfeiture. 

Your orator avers that the railroad com aforesaid since the date of said 
contract with your orator,and as a result of your orator’s services under said 
contract, have uired large bodies of land embraced within the limits of the 
said grant and indemnity grant aforesaid, of which land your orator is entitled 
to his percentage according to the termsof said contract, which had 
not been selected and been conveyed to your orator; and have other 
large bodies of land within said grantof which your orator has ved his per- 
centage either in lands, or where the lands have been sold for the purpose and 
the proceeds applied to the purpose of extending the road southward your ora- 
tor as a matter of convenience to the company and to avoid obstructions to its 
<PRienat Uioqemeattennatentatendenndianassngeaaaanminatnaner teen 
to him of his percentage an percentage cash 
proceeds of sales thereof in lieu of lands. 


either in kind or in cash, there are about 260,000 acres a list of w 
containing a deseription thereof is hereto attached or filed marked 
exhibit “‘B” which your orator prays may be treated and considered as a part 
of this bill of complaint and to as often as may be necessary. 

That of said 260,000 acres of land about one-fourth thereof were acquired from 
the State of Florida under the internal-improvement act of Florida, known 
swamp and overflowed lands, of which your oratoris entitled to 10 per cent. un- 
der another contract with said defendant company entered into November ——— 


A. D. 1834. 
day of May, A. D. 1834, the said defendant 
commissioner of lands of said 


That heretofore to wit on the 
ee ere ot Eetinn ond actitnn totaal 
pany < ev: upon your orator y 
of the company acquired under the said grant,and as such commissioner and 
agent of the defendant company your orator on Gr about the ——— day of May, A 
D. 1884, opened an office in J: ville, Duval County, Florida. 
Your orator avers that he made special and extraordinary efforts to sell said 
lands, not only to advance his own interests but the interests of the said com- 
pany; that as fast as the road was 
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lost therein ; and your orator became 
1G per cent. of all lands soacquired by the extension of said road; that 
tor’s said interest aes Se ee your 
orator’s chief reason Leing willing cash 

for not insisting in every instance upon aidivision of the Innd and eas 
conveved to him, Bs a 


* 
‘Your orator avers that such an of said to the 
of arrears of taxes was a violation iis contract with the Stale of Plocian and 
Cire af tie antes, and @ breach Of said contract with your orator, and-an. 


receive a conveyance said to 10 cent. 
quality, and,in any event, in case Steen ee 
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erly applied your orator would be entitled to 10 per cent. of th soda t oe 

and your orator avers and respectfully insists that said $5,000. coe if - , 

have been and could now be sold within a reasonable time for the ames 

of $3 per acre; and that your orator is in danger of losing his p art 

lands or a great portion thereof. 
* = * 


> * * 
Your orator avers that defendant Dickerson, if he did not have ac 
of the contract aforesaid between your orator and the said company 
tic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, which, on information 
your orator avers he, Dickerson, did have, had constructive notice . 


tract, and has since fully recognized your orator’s rights under « oa 
which will hereinafter more clearly appear. ian 
am > * > * 


Thatafter your orator became such land commissioner, tlic sai) 
company placed in your orator’s hands and control for sale as «uc, 
sioner not only the ds reconveyed bysaid Dickerson to said com, . 
all the lands notso reconveyed, which wereconveyed to said Diciceran, 
said for the purposes aforesaid, and that yourorator sold as such o 
the land of the latter class, to wit, the Dickerson lands, treaty. 








ng an i 


them as the lands of defendant company, reported such sales to said. 
and of the proceeds of the sale of said Dickerson's land your orator r: tained 
percentage, to which he wasentitied under hissaid contract in lieu of lands « . 
the full knowledge and ——= of and without objection from said ‘def, oe 
Dickerson; the balance of such proceeds, after deducting your orator’. .), 
was paid over to Dickerson bysaid company, and thereupon said Dic(:, 
ecuted deeds of conveyance to the Pt r. ; 

And such has been the course of business in disposing of said }j,) 
lands ever since yourorator was appointed such commissioner: })it y..,, ... 
toravers that his contract business and dealings have been with the said ...,.. 
pany and not with the said Dickerson in any respect, and that whatever i. 
rights the said Dickerson has acquired they aresubordinate to your orators. 
acquired subject thereto. P PF : 

But your orator respectfully alleges that the appropriation of said Jands 
the proceeds thereof by the said company to pay the said Dickerson the pri, 
said stock sold by him is a violation of its contract and charter wit), the 
and laws under which said lands were granted and acquired ani a breach of 
said contract with orator, and destructive of his just rights acquired | 
under as h re set forth. 7 

be ener theservices rendered by your orator and his persona! 
in to secure the lands to said railroad companies and prevent adeci 
of forfeiture thereof by the said Secretary of the Interior, your orator. re}: 
on the benefit andcom 


ite 
f thea 


nere- 


expenses 





on toaccrue to your orator under his said, soa 
by the extension of railroad and its completion to Tampa Bay with the 
aid of said grants of land justly and fairly appropriated thereto, has incurred 


and paid various other expenses in employing agents and attorneys to assist 

him and farther his efforts to secure said lands to said railroad companies to the 

amount of $5,000 and upward. 
> 


+ * * 






* * . 
ats, the duties of such commissioner your orator found t 
there e among the people and settlers in the countr) 

through which the road runs, and especially in that portion thereof embr 
the projected but unconstructed line of road, an intensely hostile an: 

ing toward the said company, arising from the failure to constrict t! 

m: propriation of money received for that purpose,and from contr 
with settlers upon lands owned by the company. 

That it beeame necessary to allay such hostility on the part of the pe 
order to the sale oflands, and your orator did by direction of 
pany, by his tactand management, allay such feeling, which involy: 
penditure of much time and considerable expense on his part. 

That such services were no part of his duty as such commissioner. 











* = + 7 * = . 
Your orator aversthat he has in his possession and control a considerable sum 
of a the sale of the lands aforesaid as land commissioner, in- 
cluding the lands which have been conveyed tosaid Dickerson and no! re- 


conveyed, as well as lands which have been reconveyed as aforesaid. 


Your orator avers that the entire constructed line of said railroad, road-bed 
ing-stock, equipments, and and property appurtenant thereto, not in 
cluding said lands owned by t company, are encumbered with a firs 
lien to secure the payment of its bonds issued thereon and outstanding 
to the amount of $13,000 per mile, interest accruing thereon at the rate 


payable semi-annually; that the earnings of said road 
are not more than sufficient to meet the interest eae said bonds, its run- 
ning Sit imiing repairs, and renewals, salaries of its officers, payment of em- 
ployés, if indeed such earnings are sufficient for those purposes. 

As hereinbefore averred said company was unable to pay assessed tares on 
its and was constrained under threat of sale of its property to missp- 
000 raised upon the creditof its said lands to pay said taxes. 
our orator avers that said company has allowed extensive portions 


\ 








dilapidated = t portion Fernandina and Cedar Keys, to become 
mes gt and unsafe condition, its iron rails on many miles of track not 
generall renewed since the road was first constructed; that said company 
. in arrears to its and it isa fact and a notorious 
fact that the company is now indebted to said employés for about four 
months’ pay, such indebtedness amounting to the sum of over S100" 
In short, your orator avers that said company is utterly inso!vent and uns 
bilities. —- ings of its road and property its current expenses and 
es, 


Aprenprix D. . 

In the circuit court of the United States, fifth cireuit, northern district of F lorida 

W. Bayard Cutting vs. Railway and Navigation Company. 
To the honorable the judges of said court: be: 
H. R. Duval, who was heretofore, to wit, on the 26th day of October. A.D 1. 
ae + . ie aa of this honorable court, duly ap- 
receiver of the The Florida Railway and Navigation ¢ om 
pany,and of all of the lines of railroad owned or operated by it, and of all of an 
spemtetion — = said order, and who was thereby ¢" powered _— 
and and other property and franchises of sid ra:'ro® = 
oh - the property and maintain it in a proper condition ® 
so it might me ased, and to discharge other — 
SS ae ler as to the custody care thereof, hereby respectfully 
and asks the direction of this honorable —__,, nant 
under sa ore or ue 

- 1335, he took into his posession 
eS owned or operated by said defendant company, . 
; ; consist of a line of railroad from Chattahoochee to Jackson ion 
; Lo and Saint Marks, designated e ete S100, 
233) <r ee ee an the Central Division, 155 miles: 
Waldo to 99 miles; Wildwood to Withlachochee, know" “+ the Sout 
ern 23 Hart’s Road to Jacksonville, 22 miles; making» ‘0% 
oo miles of railroad wholly within the jurisdiction of this honorable © 


y. 
Ssnsinsinn-tntnciy- peumucien the other ty i — ition is, in my 
judgment, 100 per cent. on its present gross earnings, and in this estimate 
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ai the opinions of some of the best expert traffic agents and railroad 
sustained BY the po several of whom have considered the situation of the 
— and the development of the country tributary to it, agreeing with me 
oe | do not overestimate its earning capacity. 


On the western division, to the Guarantee and Trust Company, of 






| find the property encumbered with mortgage liens to the following extent: | 


rial pnt vision, iG. M. Davis, ristec, io secure an issue ot | 
bend acy an taous of bende. 9, G0, 000 | 
on fernando ee ane 

a meses svn rn senna 350, 000 | 
one eis Framer the Gemigas trams Company, ot Now York, 


rd of lien, or of parties entitled to notice of the filing of 

: = = ote my intention to ask the direction of the court as to the issue 
this ee certificates, as hereinafter stated, except that, as in the case of Bella 
oo n and others vs. The Florida Railroad Company et al.,an order was 
> ae this court at Jacksonville, on the 4th instant, extending my powers 
as w- of this property. In that cause also I have caused a notice of this 
Sing &2 d intention to beserved upon the counsel for complainants in that cause. 
= * oni certificates, tothe amount authorized thereby, be declared a debt of 
th seaaivet incurred for the preservation of the property and to maintain it in 
_- r condition and repair, $0 that it may be safely and advantageously used 
mre otect the title and force of the same until full payment, that they shall 
raphe © rane and lien upon all the property in my hands as a paramount lien 
thereon prior to any and all other liens, mortgages, and charges whatsoever, 
whether for principal or interest, unless the particular certificate be stamped as 
a lien upon some portion of said property, in which case it would bea 
ent lien upon said specific property, and a lien upon all the equities of 
the Florida Railroad and Navigation Company, to all the property in my hands; 
I may be authori te issue and sell such certificates froin time to 

such amounts as may seem to me advisable, the total amount of 
certificates to be issued at any one time not to exceed the sum of $500,000, with- 
out the further order of this court, and that I may be authorized by an order of 
this court to use the of such certificates in my discretion and to pay the 
necessary and current expenses, and discharge the duties of this my trust, and 
the sums now due to companies operating connecting lines of railroad upon 
contract for the of freight and passenger business, and for moneys 
due for right of way, — to pay amounts necessary for the proper management 


and operation of said ——- moneys due or to become due upon the roll- 
ing-stock orequipments of a which must necessarily be paid to retain 
the possession, a all moneys due or owing by defendant 
railroad company, fordebts and ces due to laborers and other persons here- 
tofore employed by said railroad company, for labors or services rendered or 
for necessary supplies furnished and delivered to saidcompany in the operation 
ofits road slace the Ist day of May, 1885, and balances due other companies for 
rent,and all moneys due for advances to said company forthe paymentof taxes, 
and all taxes justly due, and the proper expenses of said receiver for the pur- 
chase of rails and other supplies required to keep said property in proper con- 
dition of repair and for renewals and repairs of tracks and bridges and other 
appurtenances of said road, for its safe and efficient operation. 

That the certificates issued under an order to be made shall, until the payment 
thereof with interest, bea lien and charge on all the property whatsoever, of which 
I was appointed receiver, asa permanent lien thereon prior to any and all other 
liens, mortgages, and w er, whether for principal or interest, and 
that in the final order herein, for the discharge of said receiver, provision should 
be made for the payment ef such certificates as have not been previously paid by 
said receiver, and that said certificates shall, wherever practicable, bear upon 
their face the legible stamped name of the branch road or division upon which 
it is applied, to be filed in with the provision of the order to be made; 
and such certificates shall, in every case, bea first lien upon such branch or divis- 
ion of said road and alien also upon the equities or rights of the Florida Rail- 
way and Navigation Company whatsoever. 

And that I be also directed to keep separate accounts, so far as practicable, 
showing the state of earnings and expenses of the road formerly owned by the 
Florida Central and Western Railroad Company, Florida Transit Company, Pe- 
ninsular Railroad os , Leesburgand Indian River Railroad Company, and 
Fernandina and Ne Railroad Company. 

That in my judgment the issue of certificates as herein suggested, and their 
sale and the application of the proceeds arising therefrom, is the only means by 
which the money can be valeed to immediately redeem the ne oe and place 
itin a position where it can transact the business which is tributary to it, and by 
which it will be enabled to maintain itself and earn money for its owners. 

In this connection, I beg also to submit for the consideration of this honorable 
court a letter addressed tome on this subject by the honorable the governor of 
the State of Ficrida, on the 20th instant, which I file herewith asa part of my re- 
pert,and I humbly submit myself to the direction of the court in the prem’ses, 
and as in duty bound will ever pray, &c. 


H. REIMAN DUVAL, Receiver. 
NovEMBER 20, 1885, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE IvTreniIon, GENERAL LAND OFrrice, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1886. 
= lam in receipt 


to mI - your letter of the 29th ultimo, and in reply thereto 
_ The estimated nu 
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mber of acres in the land surface in tHe State of Florida 


tT 





5, 718, 080 
29, 995, 520 












Swamp land grants the area claimed by the State of Florida to 
18,131,345.64 


oe 
oe tenes acres, of which there has been patented to the 


The area patented to the State for internal improvements under the act of 

> _ ived 
ave receiv: 

for the area herein given, under the act of May 17, 1556: 

Pustic, Gulf and’ West India Transit,formerly Florida Railroad... 290, 183.28 

: meuniere 16,688.00 


1, 275, 579. 52 
29, 384. 18 


seseereseeesee L, 700; 834. 98 
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8. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
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Wedne day, Ay ru . 3 


1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for t 

Mr. SYMES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The debate on thesilver question has been actively pro- 
ceedingin both Houses of Congress during the past four months. A very 
large number of speeches have been made. About twenty-five speeches 
have been delivered in the Senate and about fifty speeches have been 
delivered from time to time in this House on this most important ques- 
tion. It is about time that some of the results of this very voluminous 
debate should be summed up and stated. It must be admitted there 
has been about the same proportion ef repetition throughout a large 
number of these speeches generally found in the numerous speeches 
delivered during an important political campaign. 

One thing at least has been accomplished by this debate. The gold 
men at last admit that all the knowledge and all the acquirements 
upon monetary questions no longer remain with their exelusive few. I 
was surprised a few daysago to hear one of the most distinguished and 
eldest members of this House say earnestly to the advocates of silver 
coinage that he wanted to remind them they did not have an entire 
monopoly of all the learning and arguments upon the monetary ques- 
tion. In view of the continued dogmatic statements of the leading 
journals of the country, of the self-proclaimed leading economists of the 
country, the self-assertions of the so-called leading financial statesmen 
ef the country, during the past ten years to the effect that the silver 
advocates did not know what they were talking about, and did not even 
comprehend the monetary question or the result sure to follow either 
the limited or free coinage of silver; that they were inflationists, silver 
lunatics, &e., this statement may at least be considered as a great con- 
cession on the part of the gold-bugs and their advocates. 

Mr. Speaker, the advocates of silver coinage and true bimetallism have 
maintained during this debate several important positions which the 
gold-standard men and those urging suspension of coinage must over- 
throw, or admit their arguments and assumptions fail. 

The silver men havestated and proved there was not gold coin enough 
in the world with which to do the business of the commercial countries 
and communities; that there is not enough to form asafe basis for the units 
or measures of value, and to form the reserves for a sufficient active cir- 
culating medium of paper money to answer the demands of trade and 
commerce; that during the past decade nearly, if not quite, a!l the prod- 
uct of the gold mines has been absorbed and consumed in the arts for 
ernamentation and manufactures, thus leavingno gold whatever, out of 
the current product, to repair the waste, loss, or abrasion of coin, or to 
expand the volume of money to keep pace with the increasing popula- 
tion, the enlarging commerce, and the expansion of trade and exchanges 
throughout the world. 

It has been shown that the product of the gold mines has fallen off 
‘com one hundred and thirty-four millions a year during the decade 
ending with 1860; that it fell to one hundred and twenty-five millions 
during the decade ending with 1870, to one hundred and thirteen mill- 
ions during the decade ending with 1880; that in 1880 it was one hun- 
dred and one millions, and in 1884 it was only from ninety-three to 
ninety-five millions. It has been further shown that the production 
of the gold mines will continue to decrease, and that the demand for 
use in the arts, for ornamentation, and for manufactures will continue to 
increase. So that in a few years at best not only will all the product 
of the gold mines be used in the arts and manufactures, but in addition 
to that a large ammor.nt of gold coin will be melted annually te supply 
this demand. 

Mr. Speaker, how have these facts and arguments, urged and ad- 
vaneed by the silver men, been met, answered, or overthrown by the 
advocates of monometallism and the suspension of silver coinage. They 
have notdenied the increasing scarcity of gold, the consumption of nearly 
all the preduct of the mines in the arts and for ornamentation, nor 
the probable increase of this scarcity and the probable increase of the 
consumption. They do not deny the great and continued increase in 
population, wealth, and commerce and the increased currency demand 
arising out of it. 

The only argument advanced against the necessity of remonetizing 
silver because of the admitted scarcity of gold for coinage is that this 
scarcity can be supplied by an extended system of credit documents, 
such as checks, bills of exchange, and bank currency. ‘This is a per- 
nicious argument. Here the gold men unequivocally advocate real in- 
flation. It is hardly necessary to state that at the base of all sound 
business transaetions there must be a certain amount of an easy ex- 
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changeable equivalent of value, which the commercial world from time 
out of mind has always recognized as best represented by gold and sil- 
ver reserves. Whenever there is a suspicion ‘‘ noised abroad ’’ that 
bank notes of issue have not a sufficient supply of current coin to re- 
deem them, or that a commercial firm has drawn more bills of exchange 
than they have the legal-tender money to pay, such notesand such bills 
are immediately at a discount, the discount continues to increase, and 
soon confidence is lost and such bills or notes are refused in payment. 

On this certain amount of reserve in legal-tender coin all commer- 
cial, bankable, and credit transactions rely for their stability. The 
cheap and fascinating idea of issuing paper currency on credit alone or 
on too small a reserve in coin has invariably resulted in panics and col- 
lapses. No genius has as yet put into practical operation a ‘‘ erédit fon- 
cicr’’ system which has not ended in disaster and calamity. We did 
not suppose the gold-bugs, who arrogate to themselves all the financial 
honesty, purity, and stability in this country, would be found advanc- 
ing this unadulterated inflation doctrine. It shows the desperate straits 
to which they are driven when confronted by the scarcity of gold, the 
increase in its price, the falling off in prices of all other commodities, 
the depression of trade, and their attempts to escape from the necessity 
of supplying this admitted scarcity by silver coinage. 

Another assumption and attempted argument of the gold advocates 
is that continued silver coinage will drive all of the gold out of circu- 
lation and out of the country. Although there wasless than two hun- 
dred millions of gold in this country at the time of the passage of the 
Bland bill in 1878, and although there is over six hundred millions of 
gold in the country to-day, it has been continually reiterated that the 
coining of two millions of silver per month would drive all the gold 
out. These gold advocates are forced to admit that all their prophecies 
have proved untrue; still, like the false prophets of old, their ardor is 
not at all dampened, and they continue to repeat that if silver coinage 
is not suspended the gold soon will pass from circulation and leave the 
country. 

Some of the speeches upon this subject deserve a passing notice on 
account of the eminent character of the gentlemen who made them. 
The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], with 
his usual ability, keenly appreciating this, attempts to answer the ar- 
guments presented by the silver men regarding the increase of gold in 
this country by a very classical figure of speech. He says: 

We are told that under our present policy gold is accumulating instead of di- 
minishing, and that therefore such fears are unfounded. Once upon atime a 
certain frog, whose vanity had made his story immortal, began to swell. I 
doubt not some prudent observer suggested to him that the ultimate result of 
that process would be an explosion. 1 doubt not that the frog replied by point- 
ing to his fair enlargement and poomers, figure. But the result was none the 
less that he burst, and the places that known him knew him no more, 

The gentleman admits that his figurative silver frog has been pros- 
pering and growing beautiful in its rounded proportions on account of 
being fed two millions of silver coin per month since 1878, and that 
the increasing proportions of this silver frog has attracted to this coun- 
try hundreds of millions of gold; that this silver batrachian reptile is 
larger and more prosperous at the present time than it has ever been 
since the honorable member from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] nursed it into 
life; but nevertheless the distinguished gentleman prophesies that in a 
very short time this silver frog is sure to ‘‘ go on a bust.’’ 

This frog argumentis undoubtedly intended by the distinguished gen- 
tleman toshow that because the business of the country has absorbed two 
millions of silver a month for the last eight years that is no reason why 
it will continue so to absorb two millions a monthin thefuture. The 
gentleman seems to forget, or he ignores the admitted facts, that the 
population increases in this country at the rate of over 3 per cent. per 
annum; that exchange trade and commerce increase in a much greater 
ratio; that there is no increase in the circulating medium provided for 
except by silver coinage; that the present circulating medium of this 
country is over fifteen hundred millions; and that an increase of 3 per 
cent. in the volume of the present circulating medium in this country 
would be between forty-five and fifty millions perannum—twiceas much 
as the Bland bill requires to be coined, and more than can be supplied 
by all the silver mines in the country for coinage at the mints under a 
free-coinage law. 

Mr. Speaker, another encouraging feature of the progress that has 
been made by the silver debate is that all the gold men now claim to 
be bimetallists. However radical their views against silver coinage, 
and however eloquent their arguments to show that by laws more un- 
changeable than those which any legislative tribunal can pass, gold 
must necessarily be the sole standard and unit of value throughout the 
commercial world, and must and will form the true basis of all im- 
portant financial transactions and business, still they assert that they 
are bimetallists. 

The brilliant gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FrxpLAy] would ap- 
parently favor true bimetallism, that is the free coinage of silver on an 
ayumliy with gold. In the first portion of his speech he said in classic 

anguage: 

Isay then to the advocates of silver, follow your leaders and boldly repudiate 
the false position in which you have been placed by the Bland bill for the last 
eight years. Trample under foot the delusion that one of the great money 


of the world, coequal in use, dignity, and power with its helpmeet, can be de- 
graced into servitude or sent like Hagar into the wilderness, Take the stand 
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which logic, experience, and all the associations which spring out of a ver... 
antiquity, reaching back to the cradle of the race, require and demand ¢.......” 
its instant, full, and complete rehabilitation. ee 

Mr. Speaker, this is just where the silver men propose to take ¢),;- 
stand. The free coinage of silver is the only logical and true yyocis;., 
they can take. It will cut the Gordian knot of the inequality bet “a 
gold andsilver, and close the war of the standards and destroy t}\. ,,..... 
for harm of the gold monometallists as surely as the star of \.,,.,.. 
went down with the sun on the field of Waterloo. = 

Still it is contended by this gentleman that limited silver , 
free coinage is impracticable at this time. He avows himself q ¢...., 
friend of the laboring man and for that reason would suspend |, ae 
coinage. The gentleman says gold can protect itself against any 
and needs no law for its protection. Well, Mr. Speaker, if tha: is 4), 
case why is it insisted that silver shall not be placed, at least on 
equality with gold before the law? Itis the free coinage of gold whicy 
makes its bullion value equal to its nominal value when ¢ojy, d the 
world over. The free coinage of silver would in a short time make 
its bullion value equal or near its coin value. re 

This eloquent gentleman finds fault with what he calls the limping 
humpbacked silver standard created by the Bland bill. He says th, 
free coinage is the only true and logical position to assume. ‘f{¢ jy. 
sists that it is impossible to keep the cheaper metal, silver, in cipey|y. 
tion in the country and that it immediately returns to the Tyegsyry 
after being paid out. Still he asserts that gold can not be kept jy ¢;- 
culation with silver much longer. He closes his brilliant oratoric.| 
effort in behalf of the gold-bugs by an extravagant figure of speech, jn 
which he builds a sort of mythological god to the different metals. the 
head of which is gold, and closes his special plea in behalf of a go\q 
plutocracy as follows: 

It may be that there is yet to be a stone cut out of the mountain side hy whin 
this old money metal will be shattered into pieces and ground into powder. and 
gold,as the last perfected state in the progress of its development, disappear 
with the baser elements that compose the structure; but ur t! that day comes 
no forcible inversion of , no violent subordination of function can change 
the eternal law by which the head fitly crowns and dominates the body. Gold 
in my opinion, in spite of all your laws by virtue of a law of its own wil 
be king. 

The inconsistencies of this brilliant speech, which attempts to erect 
gold into a king to govern the finances of this country, are not to be 
wondered at, because the brilliant gentleman had to pass through bliz 
zards and cyclones to reach this conclusion. He says: 

Rut instead of the blizzard distribution of the buzzard dollar suppose you 
undertake the more usual and less violent and perhaps more regular mode of 
getting silver into circulation by calling in and paying off the Government 
threes in silver, would you be in a better condition? 

It is not surprising that when a speaker attempts to make an om- 
torical path through a blizzard, with buzzards flying around his head, 
that he loses his way and finally arrives at his goal in inextricable con- 
fusion. 

Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the monomentallists to create and perpet- 
uate the power of gold-financial kings in this country will prove as tran- 
sient and futile as the persistent efforts to perpetuate thie rule of the 
slavery and cotton kings of ante-bellum days. This plutocratic aul 
pernicious power will go down before the sovereign will of the Amer- 
can people, just as slavery was compelled to yield to the irresistibe 
force of public opinion. 

The gold men insist, with much apparent gravity, that they are bet- 
ter bimetallists than those who advocate silver coinage, and they Cai 
that the way to restore bimetallism is to suspend coinage. | hive 
not time to review the history of the leaders of the gold party wn 
clandestinely demonetized silver in 1873, and gave as a reason ‘ort 
that the bullion value of the silver dollar was so much greater than the 
bullion value of the gold dollar that it was practically kept out 0! cr 
culation, because exported or purchased and put into the melting po 

I can not at present review the history of the debate which reat 
in the passage of the Bland bill in 1878, when the same parties 
they were afraid to remonetize the silver dollar because its bullion "3% 
was less than the gold dollar, and show what this schoo! of money 
omists stated at that time. It would take a large volume to” _ 
the untrue assertions, the false prophecies, and the misrepresent “40 
of these same gentlemen, and those from whom they taxe their ec 
nomic ideasall published and pronounced tothe world, tirst to bringa® 
the demonetization of silver, next to keep it from being even pur. 
remonetized, and then to bring about the suspension o! silver cous 

Any one who is familiar with the history of this subject from !""" 
the present time is driven to the conclusion that a harler st1s-+" I 
never been made by any party atany time to accomplish an 0)" = 
by this gold platocracy to permanently demonetizesilver. Noten 
tion, argument, prophecy, orillustration is to be found in the boo" 
this general subject, orin the journalistic literature of the times " 
by professed gold monometallists, that has not been used repeste"’ 
revamped to show that gold monometallism was the only true «! 
rect policy of money economy, and that silver must necessa"l''" 
progress of events, take a subordinate place and be used only toro 
sidiary or fractional currency. No economic ideas, no state’ 
fact, no illustrations drawn from the practical history of the US : 
of the prophecies or warnings, of such able economists De Lavele} 
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Wolowski, Fruén, Ernest Seyd, Haupt, and several other economists 
who prophesied the stagnation and commercial depression which the 
demonetization of silver in Germany and this country, if followed by 
other countries, would bring about has ever been referred toor cited by 
any of these gentlemen who now say they are bimetallists and are in 
favor of bimetallism. 

During this silver debate not one of these gentlemen who favor sus- 

nsion but claim to be bimetallists has ever pronounced one word 
of criticism or censure against the demonetization of silver in 18753, al- 
though they pretend they desire to return to the double standard. 
They say they would be in favor of the coinage of the silver dollar if 
its bullion value was only equal to the gold dollar; but the first im- 
portant thing to do is by some national or international policy to create 
a silver dollar which shall have a bullion value equal to that of the 
gold dollar. eR Sie : ; * ; 

The silver men heartily join with them in this desire; but in the 
name of common sense, aside from any theories of money economists, 
how can it be determined what is the proper ratio of coinage between 
gold and silver until both metals are given an equal chance before the 
Jaw. When the silver dollar had an equal chance before the law with 
the gold dollar by free coinage it was worth from 3 to 5 per cent. more 
than the gold dollar for many years previous to demonetization. _ No 
one will deny that it was demonetization that artificially depreciated 
the bullion value of the silver dollar and artificially appreciated the 
bullion value of the gold dollar. 

If, then, these gentlemen are in good faith in their desire for bimet- 
allism and an equality of bullion value between gold and silver dol- 
lars, why do they refuse to give the silver dollar an equal chance be- 
forethe law? It can then soon be determined whether the ratio should 
be changed. J : , basi, 

Use is the foundation of all value. When there is an indefinite de- 
mand for the use of an article it must become valuable. When the de- 
mand for that use ceases the article must depreciate in value. The 
demand for coined money, which is made a legal tender under the law, 
is one of the insatiable desires of man, and will remain so. There has 
been an insatiable demand for gold bullion as well as gold coin, because 
there has been free coinage of gold in the wealthy and leading nations. 
There was an insatiable demand for silver bullion when there was free 
coinage of silver among the leading and wealthy nations, and that in- 
satiabledemand for silver bullion would again exist on the remonetiza- 
tion of that metal. Give silver an equal race with gold before the law 
by free coinage in this country, and the problem is solved. 

What do these self-proclaimed bimetallists propose for the purpose 
of bringing about an equivalent in value between the gold and silver 
dollar, or bimetallism on that basis, which they pretend todesire? The 
only thing they seem to rely upon is an international bimetallic con- 
ference which shall fix the ratio of free coinage throughout the com- 
mercial world. They certainly know that thisis impossible within any 
reasonable time. The only way to bring this about is for the nations 
desiring it to immediately establish the free coinage of silver, so that 
silver bullion will become scarce in the markets of the world, and thus 
show to the other nations that if they propose to obtain their share of 
the white metal for the purpose of increasing their circulation in the 
future they must give it free coinage at their mints. For the nations 
or people who desire bimetallism to close their mints against free coin- 
age, which results in causing a surplus of silver bullion to be thrown 
into the market so that every nation can get all it wants at a depre- 
ciated price, and thereby to force such nations to an international ac- 
quiescence in the free coinage of silver, is, it seems to me, unreasonable 
and absurd. 

When some of these gentlemen ar< pressed upon this subject they say 
they are international bimetallists. Here we have the solution of their 
true meaning and desire. They are bimetallists on condition that the 
monarchs of Europe allow them to be so. I am unable to appreciate 
the patriotic sentiments of American statesmen who propose to pursue 
one course or another on this most important question to the future 
welfare and material prosperity of this great country according as the 
statesmen and ticians of the monarchies of Europe may pursue one 
or the other policy upon the same question. When European states- 
men find out what our policy and desire is, history universally shows 
that they try to thwart our wishes and desires. Their sympathy and 
eieouragement in the enforcement of our policies we never can expect. 

ut by pursuing our own course, guided by our own judgment and 

to by our own interests, patriotism, and a desire for the wel- 
fare of our own people, we often force the statesmen and politicians of 
these monarchies to adopt policies against their wishes by the rigid and 
bold ent of our own. 
international bimetallist is to me about the same kind 
of a combination as an international American high- 
Protective tariffite. If I was a free-trader I should think I was con- 
pas in saying that I was an international protective tariffite; but as 
am and always have been in favor of a protective tariff candor com- 
me to say that I shall advocate a protective tariff notwithstanding 


Policies of all the nations of the commercial world may be in favor 
tree trade. 
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| THE GRESHAM LAW AGAIN. 

One of the most curious features of this debate by those in favor of 
suspension is their position with reference to the operation of the 
Gresham law. In my speech in the early part of the session I attempted 
to show the rules which govern the operations of this law. I have not 
the time to elaborate them here. The gold men have repeatedly said 
in their speeches that by the operation of the Gresham law all of the 
dearer metal gold, would be driten out of circulation and the cheaper 
metal, the silver dollars, would be substituted therefor. Thev will 
not even admit this to be a matter of argument. They tell usit is as 
certain as the laws of gravitation that if we do not suspe nd silver coin- 
age soon we shall have nothing but the cheap silver currency in this 
country. 

The next assertion they make is that this cheap silver will not ciren- 
late among the people; that the people of this country refuse to accept 
silver and it is impossible to pay it out from the vaults of the Treasury: 
that ifa small portion of it is paid out it returns so quickly that the 
Treasury officials have become discouraged in their efforts to keep any 
considerable quantity of it in circulation, although their efforts in this 
behalf have been persistent, indefatigable, and herculean. Every re- 
port of every Secretary of the Treasury and Treasury official dwells 
upon this and says that the people will not have the cheap silver. 

The distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HeMPHII L] 
undertakes to show that cheap silver will not circulate. He dwells 
upon this with the usual assertions and arguments. He then invokes 
the Gresham law to show that cheap silver will cireulate so extensively 
that it will drive out gold and exclude all other money. Many other 
speeches take the same position in effect; but this one presents the in- 
consistency in a clearer and more forcible way than some others. and 
hence I have referred to it in illustration of the positions assumed in 
this debate. 

Why this Gresham law, which is so unerring in its operation has in- 
creased the stock and circulation of the dearer metal in this country 
more than four hundred millions since the coinage of cheap silver be- 
gan in 1878, and why this cheap silver money has not circulated and 
will not circulate among the people since the coinage of it began in 
1878, to the exclusion of gold, we are left toconjecture. Perhaps some 
speech is to be made which will explain this inconsistency and confu- 
sion, but as yet it has not been done. 

THE UNIT OF VALUE. 

Mr. Speaker, the gold advocates do not deny that the financial policy 
of the Government, through its Secretaries of the Treasury, since the 
passage of the Bland bill making the silver dollar a legal tender, has 
kept the country practically upon a gold basis; that the business trans- 
actions at the Treasury, and in the country generally, are measured by 
the gold dollar. The Secretary of the Treasury in his reply to the reso- 
lution of the House regarding his policy in not paying out a proper 
proportion of silver dollars for the indebtedness of the Government 
gives as his excuse that under the statutes of the United States 25.8 
grains of gold constitute the only unit and measure of value, and hence 
every dollar of indebtedness must be paid in the gold dollar or its equiv- 
alent in value. This remarkable document, which admits upon its face 
a continued and inexcusable violatior of the United States Statutes 
which provide for the coinage of the silver dollar and makes it a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, justifies his course 
by arguing upon the basis of this technical quibble that the gold dollar 
is the only unit standard or measure of value. 

The first and only unit and measure of value in this country was the 
silver dollar, established as such on the recommendation of Alexander 
Hamilton when the United States Mint was created. It continued to 
be, technically, the only unit of value until 1873, and then 25.8 grains 
of gold or a gold dollar was substituted for it. But the Bland bill 
practically made the silver dollar as much a unit and measure of value 
in this country as it had been from the foundation of the Government to 
1873; and it occupies with reference to that subject exactly the same 
position in law as the gold dollar occupied from the foundation of the 
Government to 1873. 

Sir, I was surprised to see the satisfaction with which intelligent 
gentlemen in this House viewed the so-called argument of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to show that 25.8 of gold is the only unit and measure of 
value and the only legal tender in payment of a debt in this country. 
What would have been thought of aSecretary of the Treasury if he had 
taken the same position, made the same argument, and conducted the 
finances of the Treasury upon the basis of it before 1873 with reference 
to the gold dollar? Before that time the gold dollar tested by the 
same technical quibble and frivolous argument was not a unit of value 
in this country. The silver dollar was the only unit of value, and 
hence the Secretary of the Treasury for many years before 1873 was 
not justified in paying any creditor of the Government in gold dollars 
at their nominal value but was bound to pay everything in silver dol- 
lars or the equivalent of the bullion value of 4124 grains of silver, 
which was worth from 3 to 5 cents more than 25.8 grains of gold in 
the gold dollar. These same gentlemen would havescoffed and sneered 
at such an argument and position at that time. 

When the statute of 1878 fixed the number of grains of standard sil- 
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ver in the silver dollar at 412} grains, and provided that it should be 
a legal tender for all debts public and private, it made it practically a 
unit and measure of value co-equal with the gold dollar. I have here- 
tofore advocated that the statutes should be amended so as to make 
4124 grains of silver equally with 25.8 of gold a unit and measure of 
value in this country, not because it is not by the Bland bill made such 
a unit and measure of value, but because I find many people are de- 
ceived by the specious and disingenusus arguments of the gold men 
upon this question. Such an argument would be more appropriate by 
a justice’s court lawyer when defending a pawnbroker for overreach- 
ing his victim, than by a Secretary of the Treasury, or his advocates, 
upon important questions of economic policy. 

FREE COINAGE WILL NOT MAKE THIS COUNTRY A DUMPING GROUND FOR FOREIGN 

SILVER, 

The alleged insuperable obstacle against free coinage of silver is that 
it will make this country adumping ground for foreign silver, flood the 
American mints, and result in the exclusivecirculation of silver. Many 
people who really desire free coinage think it impracticable at this time 
because they are led to believe, from the exaggerated statements and 
misrepresentations of the gold men, that it will make this country a 
great dumping ground or reservoir into which all the silver of foreign 
countries will be piled in indefinite amounts. 

This assumption and argument justifies deliberate investigation and 
answer. Characteristic of all thestatementsand arguments of the gold 
men, no facts or figures are produced to show where this great deluge 
of silver is to come from. We are not informed where, in any foreign 
country, is piled up any amount of silver bullion waiting to be dumped 
upon our shores when free coinage is established. They give us no 
facts or figures regarding the annual product of the silver mines of the 
world, the amount used in the arts, manufactures for chemical purpéses, 
and for coinage. They do not attempt to show or even argue what 
foreign countries are going to demonetize silver and melt their coin into 
bullion for export, because they know that all the evidences from the 
discussions and agitation of the subject throughout the commercial 
world to-day point as unerringly as the needle to the pole that remon- 
etization and not demonetization is the watch-word of the times. 

Mr. Speaker, the expensive, sad, and bitter experience of Germany in 
her efforts to establish gold monometallism, and the financial troubles, 
depressions, and panics that it is now admitted to have been the greatest 
cause in bringing about, has taught a lesson that will not soon be for- 
gotten. And while the Latin Union and other nations of Europe may 
not return to the free coinage of silver within a very short time, there 
can be little doubt that they will resume whenever the free coinage of 
it, added to the demand for silver bullion in India, China, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and other single-standard countries, appreciates the price of silver 
to something near what it was before the demonetization of 187°. 

Silver is coined in Europe at 15} to 1, and in this country at 16 to 1. 
It is coined atabout the same ratioin India; that is, the nominal value 
of silver coin in Europe and India is 3 per cent. over that of the United 
States. If the legal-tender silver coin of Europe, which is over one 
thousand millions, was melted and recoined at the ratio of coinage in 
the United States the loss would be over thirty millions. 

There is no danger of the importation of any considerable amount of 
silver coin from Europe to be melted and recoined atour mints. When 
the balance of trade is against us it is as a general rule paid in gold, 
because gold is coined at as high a nominal value in this country as it 
isin Europe. If silver coin will not be melted and dumped upon our 
shores, is there any considerable quantity of silver bullion piled up in 
any foreign country to be sent to our mintsand recoined? We have to 
combat the oft-repeated oracular statements and dogmatic assertions 
not borne out by any investigation of the facts. The demonetization 
of silver in Germany and the melting down of a portion of the silver 
coin into bulhon and putting it upon the market caused a great depre- 
ciation in the price of silver bullion. Shortly after this the Latin Union, 
vearing this deluge of German silver, closed their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, and the United States demonetized it at the same time. 
The three acts combined, it is now admitted, constituted and will be 
known in history as the great financial misdemeanors and blunders of 
the nineteenth century. 

When the future economist and historian of these times shall under- 
take to explain the paramount cause of the great and continued depres- 
sion of all kinds of business in Europe, the limited production of the 
manufactories, the stagnation in all kinds of productive and useful in- 
dustries, the suffering and strikes among the great laboring populations, 
and the sufferings even among the former thrifty agricultural classes of 
Germany, England, United States, and other countries, this history, 
when investigated in the light of philosophy, teaching by example, will 
result in a verdict that it was the demonetization of silver by Germany 
and the United States in 1873, causing the belief that other nations 
would follow the example, and the closing of the mints of the Latin 
Union against the free coinage of silver, that brought about these indus- 
trial and commercial ealamities. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire, where is this stock of silver bullion in any 
foreign country that can be dumped intoour mints? According to the 
best information obtained by the United States minister at Berlin in 
1880 the quantity of silver then remaining in Germany to be sold 





amounted toabout $74,000,000. Thecoinageof eight other nations on; 

side of the United States, Russia, Mexico, and Germany, during ;), 

year 1880 amounted to $54,541,648. ; . 
The Director of the United States Mint in his report for 1939 


It can hardly be said that there is any stock of silver bullion in +), 
Kingdom, the imports and exports being about equal. 


India alone coined about forty millions during the year 1880 :, 
must have been derived from a portion of the remaining German })y) 
ion and from American imported bullion. It did not come from \ 
ico, the next largest silver producer to the United States. Her ; 
was about $25,000,000 for that year, $22,000,000 of which was 
More than the balance was used in the arts and manufactures 
been shown that the net export of silver from London to | 
China for the years 1880 and 1881 was over $56,000,000 
bourne from whence no silver returns.’’ 

All statisticsagree in showing that much more silver has | 
in Europe and Asia during the past few years than has been 
from Northand South America. Where, then, is this myster 
tity of silver bullion deposited, waiting to be dumped into 
can mints when free coinage is again inaugurated ? 

It is said there is a large quantity of silver plate in Europe t 
be melted into bullion for coinage. If we admit there is, wh 
not, no considerable quantity of that plate in Europe would | 
down and sent to this country to becoined at theratioof 16to1. 1 ; 
will be a great demand for it in India to be coined at the ratio 
to 1 after free coinage shall have absorbed the greater portion o; 
product at the United States mints. Itis simply ridiculous to say: 
the manufactured silver of Europe would be melted for export 
ica after the supplies of cheap bullion from this country hay 
off by free coinage. 

It has been estimated that over fifteen millions of silver | 
is consumed for manufactures and ornamentation in Europe. \! 
this fifteen million to come from in addition to the amounts 1 
for coinage? To say that European bullion-brokers will buy ex; 
silver plate, melt it down, and export it to America to be coined 
ratio of 16 to 1, instead of having it coined in Europe or India at 15 
to 1, or instead of selling it to the silversmiths for remanufaict: 
like most of the assertions and arguments of the go!d monometallists 
without foundation in reason or experience. Mr. Buchanan, in his |’! 
for Silver Coinage, has made a very thorough presentation of this 
ject, and conclusively shows that the ‘dangers of the dump’? are pur 
imaginary. 

If there is no bullion in foreign countries to be exported to our m | 
if no silver plate will be melted and dumped upon us, and if no nations 
of Europe propose to demonetize silver, melt their coin, and sell it, we | 
have nothing left to deal with but the production of the mines in an- 
ticipating free coinage. 


Mr. Speaker, in my former speech early in the session I attempted ¢ 
to show the production of the mines and the demand for coinage. | ’ 
do not desire to go extensively into that question again. [ then said 

The best estimates place the annual production of the world outside of Am 
ica at $10,000,000. The production of Mexico and the countries in South Amer- 
ica has been growing less. These countries from 1852 to 1868 produced about ‘ 
$30,000,000 per annum. From 1868 to, 1875 the production was about $25,100.) li 
perannum, a falling off of about $5,000,000 per annum, and it has been decreasing i 
since 1875, with no probability of anincrease. In 1877 and 1878 the yield of | . 
Comstock mines decreased rapidly, and has been decreasing ever since, un!!! ; 
is now inconsiderable. is 

The celebrated carbonate its of Leadville have tially taken the place i 
of the Comstock lode, and fortunately have kept up the silver product of ou is 
country. The ration regarding the actual and prolalle outpu! " 
the silver mines had a great effect in depreciating the price of silver, and le; is 
sere ott made in aid of the same combination and conspiracy to demonclu 12 
silver. 

Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, gives estimates of tle produc! 
and consumption of silver in the world for fifty years, from 1830 to 155), anc | 
respective amounts used for coin manufacturing, and for exportation to' - 
East. These estimates show that during this period the mines of t) t 
duced 57,270 tons of silver, valued at $2,475,000,000. There was consume! ‘-.” 

ion of $250,000,000 more than the pro ‘ 

authority 5,230 tons of old silver candiesticss, Sil 

&c,, in the temples of Europe and the East were melted down by the wore’ ha 
supply the deficiency between the production of the mines and tlie demanc?”' et 
current uses, Ne 

The average of the different estimates shows the product ‘ f th sil the 
ver mines of the world for the past four years, from 1851 to }>-*, Sta 
clusive, to be from one hundred to one hundred and ten mis0ns P“' ion 
annum. ; . we 

A very large amount of silver is annually consumed in the ars, © and 
verted into plate, and used for personal ornament and {or cienict 1 
purposes. A large portion of the silver consumed in the arts ano" her 
be recovered or again used. When itis used for electro-platne, ©: too 
into thin leaves for different purposes, a very small proportion, } for | 
can be collected or converted into bullion. The whole is p™ than 
lost. ae bo 

The question as to the amount of the consumption of the pre’ qT 
metals in the arts and manufactures has been attracting much “\"' © ditey 
of late years. After thorough investigations by Dr. Setbecr, ©! ' {rom 


many, and by the Director of the United States Mint, extending ss free 
a period of several years, it is estimated that about thirty-five mY'" 
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of silver per annum is consumed in the arts and for manufacture, orna- 


mentation, and chemical purposes. 

A late English writer upon this subject has shown that these esti- 
mates include only the nations of Europe and the United States and 
eiised nations of Asia, Africa, and elsewhere for those purposes, and 
he concludes that not less than £8,000,000, or about $40,000,000, is an- 
nually consamed in the world in this way. 

Many estimates have been made as to the loss by wear and tear, cal led 
abrasion, of the circulating coin, and by casualties, such as fires, sink- 
ing of ships, &e. In 1858 McCulloch estimated the annual diminution 
of the then existing stock of the world’s coin through abrasion by 
wear and losses by casualties at $37,500,000. Other estimates have 
heen made, extending to near the present time, which indica‘e that it 
would take something like fifty millions of the precious meta‘s peran- 
num to supply the Joss by abrasion and casualties. 

0 8é 
eames millions of silver annually lost by abrasion and casualties. 

The estimates are somewhat unreliable and perhaps exaggerated. 

3ut we are not called upon to rely strictly upon them in arriving at 


He shows that the precious metals are largely used in the simi- | 


It is probably fair | 
y that this loss is about one-half gold and one-half silver, making | 


a conclusion as to the annual requirements of the precious metals for | 


use in the arts and manufactures, to supply the loss by abrasion and 
easnalties, and for coinage. 
* actual annual coinage of the world. 
amount of coinage is more than the product of ail the mines in the 
world, leaving none for consumption in the arts and manufactures, or 
to supply the loss by abrasion and casualties. This of course must be 
accounted for by the fact that much old coin is recoined. 
From a careful statement of a reliable American author it is esti- 


We now have accurate statistics of the | 
These statistics show that the | 


mated that during the five years from 1877 to 1881 inclusive there was | 


eoined and used in the arts $670,682,516, which exceeded by $213,907,- 
906 the total products of all the mines of the world during the same 
period ; and that this excess is to be accounted for by the recoinage of 
the same metal in different years, and by the use of some coin in the 
arts. 

A late writer in England, who has examined this subject, concludes 
that the amount of recoinage about equals the amount of loss by 
abrasion and casualties. “Much of the recoinage arises from the fact 
that the old coins have become so abraded they are no longer a legal 
tender, and, consequently, they are sent back to the mints for recoin- 
age. So we may estimate the amount consumed in the arts and for 
manufacture, ornamentation, and chemical purposes, and the amounts 
used for coinage as constituting the amount of silver which has actu- 
ally been consumed in the world during the past few years, provided 
we estimate the amount of recoinage to be equal to the amount lost by 
abrasion and casualties. 

During the past ten years, from 1875 to 1884 inclusive, the silver 
coinage of a number ot the principal countries, the largest portion of 


which for the last eight years was executed by India, Mexico, and the 
United States, is as follows: 


Years. 





countries. Amount. 
18 | $119, 105, 467 
15 | 126, 577, 164 
16 | 114, 359, 332 
15 | 161, 191, 913 
10 | 104, 888, 313 
11 | 82, 397, 154 
14 108, 473, 624 
12 107, 997, 952 
20 113, 769, 901 
20| 110,000,000 
Rh 1,148,760 820 





*About. 


_ It will be seen that the annual average coinage of silver in the world, 
since the demonetization and suspension of coinage in so many countries, 
has averaged ahout $114,000,000 per annum. So, with silver demon- 
etized in Germany and England, and in the Scandinavian countries of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; with coinage practically suspended in 
ae Latin Union and Holland, and with a limited coinage in the United 
“tates, still the annual requirement for coinage isover one hundred mill- 
ons. Add to this the amount used in the arts and manufactures, and 
we have an ac’ 
and forty and one hundred and fifty million dollars per annum. 
heres average annual product of all the silver mines of the world, as 

teinabove shown, for the past four years has been from one hundred 
one hundred.andten million. ‘This shows an actual current demand 
anewenn forty and fifty million dollars of silver per annum more 

all the produce. Then where is this imaginary silver dump 


mines 
% come from ? 
of the gold standard, in their long speeches, have not 
refute any of these estimates or the conclusions drawn 


The advoeates 
attempted to 
Those who have attempted to frighten the people against 


{rom them. 
- coi 


tual current consumption of silver of between one hundred | 


' 





mage because they said it would make this country a great | war, or a war between Ra 
ground for surplus silver have not deigned to show us where | provinces of Asia, would cause such 


itis tocome from. These learned anti-bimetallic gentlemen assert that 
even gold is not becoming scarce, and that silver is such a glut on the 
market and accumulating so rapidly that free coinage would literally 
deluge our country with cheap silver. 

Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen have 


choed and 
wise predictions, the 


revamped the 
yrogn i is, and tl 





é } ve sad divinations of the 
capitalists, the gold-bugs, and mo kir yf this country and of 
Europe during the past fifteen years. The tims ssed when their 
oft-reiterated statements have much effect, for the day of their influ- 
ence is fast passing away Che people of this cou nd even of the 
countries of Europe are becoming informed dy ) ive 
as true the money theories, the dogmatic assertion st i 
cies, and the inexcusable misrepresentations that ha ul ll 
the writings and speeches of this gold plutocracy ¢ 

tization epoch. 

The product of the mines in the United States during the past ten 
years has averaged about forty-two millions per annum. Th erag 
coinage in the United States since the passage of the Bland bill in 1878 
has been about twenty-eight millions per annum. The estimated 
amount consumed in the s and manufactures and for ch cal pur- 
poses in the United States is about $5,000,000 | nnu | makes 
a total annual average consumption in the United States of $33,000,- 


000, leaving a surplus ] 


¥ 1 + ‘ 
proauct Oi ¢ 


),000,000 per ani iting 
any amount for loss by abrasion and casualties. So if our mints were 
thrown open to free coinage and no silvery xported from this coun- 
try, there might be an increase of coinage of $10,000,000, or a total 
silver coinage of $38,000,000 per annum. 

We have shown that the monetary requirements of this country 1 
essary to keep the per capita circulating meduim on its present basis is 


over $40,000,000 per annum 
frightened at the prospect of 
silver coinage. 

It can not be expected that the 
during the next few years as it 





; and yet people allow themselves to be 
an addition of $10,000,000 a year to the 
import of gold will exceed the export 
has in the past. While this will ina 
great measure depend upon the balance of trade, as we showed in our 
former speech, nevertheless, according to all late accounts and discus- 
sions of the subject in Europe, gold is he coming so searce there. on ac- 
count of the demonetization of silver, that every effort will be made to 
draw back some of the gold we have imported from thatcountry. In- 
dia and other Eastern countries have absorbed a large amount of gold 
during the past half century. The best estimates show that during the 
past half-century India and the East have absorbed not less than fifteen 
or twenty millions of gold per annum. This seems not to have been 
taken into account by several economists in making their estimates of 
the production and consumption of gold in the world and its increasing 
scarcity. 

Prices are falling so fast in Europe on account of the scarcity of gold 
and the precious metals, both gold and silver, that European economists 
and statesman are afraid there will be a repetition of the panics, disas- 
ters, and even of the rev ms that occurred between 1820 and 1850 
before the discovery of gold in California and Australia relieved the 
commercial world of the great dearth of the precious metals. 

The gold product of the United States is continually falling off. It 
has fallen from $51,200,000 in 1878 to $30,800,000 in 1884, a decrease 
of more than twenty million in eight years, and the probability is that 
it will continue to decrease. The Director of the Mint estimates that 
more than ten millionsof gold per annum is used in the arts for manu- 
facture and ornamentation in the United States. The average gold 
coinage at the mints of this country for the last eight years has been 
about $60,000,000 per annum. In 1881 it was seventy-eight millions, 
in 1882 it was eighty-nine millions, and in 1884 it was only twenty- 
seven millions, What is to supply the place of the great f 
the production of gold and gold coinage except silver? 

The monometallists and those opposing the free of silver 
fail to give us any information upon this important topic, which bears 
so directly upon the future material 
well-being of society. 

Mr. Speaker, a great source of alarm 


lest 
oluti 


alling off in 
coinage 
pros} 


perity of this country and the 


to the 


a gold monometallists 
and those who oppose free ge.of silveristhat it will drive the gold 
out of the country. A conclusion drawn from all the estimates and 


statistics, when considered in 


nection with the pa history of the 
exports and imports of gold, shows that no fear can be reasonably en- 
tertained upon this subject. Statistics and predictions, howe ten 
fail. Estimates and conclusions drawn from them upon t tbjectof 
money economy may be approximately correct, provided the tradeand 
commerce of the world and the material and pol of the 
different nations remain the same in the n { eas t have been 
in the immediate past. But this can not be. 

Great wars to maintain the so-called balance of power in Europe, to 
aggrandize dynasties and nations rainy season or drought around 
the Baltic and in the wheat-q ¢g regions of Europe, and famines 
in India and Asia may entir nge all calculations regarding the 


balance of trade, and with it the movements, or exports and imports, 
of the precious metals from onenation to another. A great European 
ssia and England for the possession of the 


a demand for that class of our 
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productions called cereals and provisions as would enable us to continue 
to draw large imports of gold from Europe. On the other hand, peace, 
good crops, and material prosperity among the nations of Europe, and 
droughts, hard times, and internal commotions on this side of the At- 
lantic, would cause the balance of trade to turn against us, and a por- 
tion of the large amount of gold accumulated during the past few years 
wou!d inevitably pass to the other side of the Atlantic. 

The remonetization and the resumption of coinage of silverin Europe 
would give such a stimulus to all productive industries as to surely cut 
off a large amount of the exports of manufactured articles from this 
country. These things, generally somewhat temporary in their char- 
acter, no human foresight or statesmanship can prevent. The best that 
can be done is to provide for such contingencies and to alleviate the 
distress resulting from them. 

It is now conceded by most of the leading political and money econ- 
omists of Europe that the demonetization of silver and the contraction 
of the circulating medium arising therefrom, and in particular the great 
and continued increase in the scarcity of gold, has had a most depress- 
ing and disastrous effect on the production and trade of the leading na- 
tions of that continent. This was sternly and dogmatically denied by 
the gold monometallists until within the last two or three years. The 
great falling off in prices, the great depression in trade, and the great 
falling off in the exports from England and Germany is now conceded 
to have had its paramount cause in the demonetization of silver and 
the scarcity of gold. 

It is the duty of statesmen in this country, when the whole world is 
struggling for the few hundred millions of gold that exist, instead of 
demonetizing its sister metal, which has been since the dawn of civili- 
zation co-ordinate with it as a money metal, to restore it by free coin- 
age to an equality with gold beforethelaw. Then, if through unforta- 
nate combinations of circumstances we lose a portion of our gold, we 
have a money-metal reserve as a basis for a convertible circulating me- 
dium of paper which will, in part, answerevery purpose of our wonder- 
ful and enlarging internal trade and commerce. 

sut if we can net increase our stock of gold, and if we lose quite a 
portion of our present stock, will some gold monometallist or those op- 
posing free coinage inform us what is to supply this deficienc} ? 

Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive of a worse or more disastrous contest 
for my country to enter into with the creditor nations and the money- 
kings of the commercial world than a desperate struggle for the largest 
proportion of the world’s stock of gold. I appeal to the economic his- 
tory of the different nations of the world to show that when the struggle 
for gold becomes the order of the day, as it has been in Europe during 
the past fifteen years, the result is its accumulation in vast quantities 
in the leading money centers and by the millionaires. In such astrug- 
gle all productive property depreciates; the industries, trade, and com- 
merce become stagnant and depressed; millions of laboring people are 
seeking employment and asking the privilege of earning bread; labor 
strikes and communistic agitations become the order of the day, and 
the rich grow richer and the poor poorer. 

In proof of this it is only necessary to glance at the economic and in- 
dustrial history of Germany, England, France, and the other nations of 
Europe since the demonetization of silver and the suspension of coinage 
in 1873 and 1875. 

As Emile De Laveleye says: 


Observe what confusion has been introduced into the business affairs of the 
whole world by the unfortunate attempt of Germany to reduce herself to the 


exclusive use of gold money, 

In order to procure two hundred millionsof gold, Germany disturbed 
and embarrassed the money market of Europe for years. It raised the 
rate of discount on gold coin in the government banks of Europe. The 
sale of her silver after it was melted into bullion depreciated the price 
of silver about 10 per cent. Within three years after her demonetiza- 
tion she had coined $312,611,380 in gold. But the government dared 
not put these new gold coins in circulation to relieve the wants of trade 
and commerce in the place of the silver coin she had demonetized and 
melted, because these gold coins would flow back to England and France, 
frem which countries the metal had been forcibly withdrawn in viola- 
tion of commercial laws. 

The balance of trade from the time of demonetization has been 
against Germany. It greatly decreased the products of her industries 
and trade. It was estimated a few years ago that more than one-third 
of the new gold coin which Germany had made such a sacrifice to se- 
cure had left the country never to return. She has retained the bal- 
ance of her gold only hy locking it up in the banks and in the public 
Treasury, and by keeping the rate of interest very high. Her domestic 
trade and industries are half ruined, her circulating medium very 
much contracted, and $134,819,104 of gold which was known to have 
been coined by the different states of the Germanic confederation be- 
fore the demonetization of silver, which were attempted to be with- 
drawn from circulation to be substituted by the new gold pieces coined 
after 1873, only $24,663,050 were ever presented to the mints or banks 
to be exchanged for the new gold coins, although they were no longer 
a legal tender. 

The German officials said they were at a loss to account for the bal- 
ance of $110,156,099 in gold which were known te have been coined be- 
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fore 1873 which were never offered in exchange for the new coin. 
as stated by an economist of Europe, the mystery is easily ex} 
These old gold coins had gone to other countries to be recoined a 
the abraded coins which were too light to yield a profit on exportatior 
remained in the country. The governor of the Bank of France a { = 
years ago said that Germany had been paying her balance of trade a, 4 


But, 
lained., 
nd only 


| exchange to France by sending back French gold. 


The Bank of England raised its rate of discount from time to ; 
during this period to keep Germany from importing her gold. |; ; 
admitted that the money market of the British Empire was throwy into 
confusion. Nothing but the great commercial superiority and wealth 
of England enabled her to retain her stock of gold. Trade, commerce 
and the industries of England from this time became depressed, {apy 
English economists who up to a few years ago denied that the stry sin 
for and the scarcity of gold had anything to do with the great depres- 
sion in her productive industries and material prosperity now a, 
that it has been the leading cause of it. 

The only leading commercial and industrial nation of Europe which 
escaped the calamitous consequences of this craze for the demonetizy. 
tion of silver and the struggle for gold was France. She retained her 
bimetallic standard. Her more than five hundred millions of Jo). 
tender silver coin distributed among her people, and held as a Jer). 
tender reserve for her paper circulating medium, quickened and yita). 
ized all her productive industries, increased her exports, and enabled 
her to retain without sacrifice or effort on the part of the Government 
or the people all the gold that Germany left her after she had been coy- 
quered and impoverished by the war tribute; and it has enabled her 
to gradually draw back the gold from Germany which was forci})|y 
wrested from her. : 

In my former speech at this session against the suspension of silyer 
coinage I dwelt upon the advantages that have accrued to France from 
her bimetallic currency, and do not desire to repeat it here. 

I say to the members of this House, beware how you commit this 
country to the accursed policy which overtook some of the monarchies 
of Europe after the first Paris monetary conference of 1867 in a craze 
for establishing a monometallic gold standard, and entering rpon a 
struggle for the largest share of that metal. It will be a sad day for 
our country and our people when the plutocracy of America are allowed 
to enter upon such a contest with the plutocracy of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, if any country or people have ever been injured by hav- 
ing too large a quantity of silver or gold coin in circulation we have no 
account of it. If the free coinage of silver or gold has ever worked an 
injury to the national prosperity, the trade, or productive industries of 
any nations or communities, those economists who urged the demone- 
tization of gold from 1850 to 1860, and, after 1867, the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, have never pointed them. These are imaginary evils, 
always approaching, but which never arrive. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not an inflationist. Iam not seeking to greatly 
increase the circulating medium of this county. I am only urging that 
it shall keep pace with our increasing population and our advancing 


me 


lmit 


trade, commerce, and civilization, so as to prevent depression, shrink- 
age in values, a fall in prices, and particularly a reduction in the wages 
of laboring men, which must inevitably result if we do not check the 
increasing scarcity of gold by restoring silver, as a co-ordinate money 
metal, to free coinage. 


HISTORY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Mr. Speaker, to those who have studied the history of the increase 
and decrease of the precious metals in the civilized world, the predic 
tions of trouble, panics, and confusion to arise from any increase 1n the 
product or in the coinage and circulation of either gold or silver, seem © 
be at war with the facts and results of actual experience. a 

The history of the production of the precious metals, and their efiect 
upon the industry, trade, commerce, and general well-being of society, 
may be conveniently divided into four epochs: The first, from the b- 
ginning of civilized society to the discovery of America in the Jatt 
part of the fifteenth century, which may be called the pre-trade or pr 
commerce age:—the second, from the discovery of America to the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Australia in 1849-752, which may he 
called the silver age:—the third, from the discovery of gold in Calilorm's 
and Australia to the demonetization of silver in Germany and the (" ited 
States in 187273, which may be called the golden age:—ani the four, 
from the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States’ 
the present time, which may be called the age of demonetizatio). 

The first period, which we have called the pre-commerce or pre-trade 
age, is only interesting from a purely historical standpoint. The p™ 
perity of nations and the movements of the precious metals from e 
country to another during this period were governed more by W2™*" 
conquests than by the natural laws of trade, manufactures, ind ast’ 
or commerce. Writers have attributed the fall of the Roman Puy : 
to the collapse of the mines in Greece and Spain. _ It is said that many 
was then so contracted and congested in the hands of the few = = 
business was profitable, capital was debarred from investment. 4” - 
plutocracy gave itself over to debauchery and vice until the most 
posing empire the world has ever known fell to pieces. sat 

A late writer has shown how money was transferred from one 40° 
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state to another by wars and conquests, how millions of treasure have 
heen at different eras wrested by conquest from India, and how it has 
gradually found its way back again. But this is too antiquated for 
our present purpose. — oS 

When America was discovered in 1492 it is estimated the whole stock 
of gold and silver coin then existing in Europe amounted to about $200,- 
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00,000, and the annual supply and product of the mines was only $500,- | 


000. For about thirty years after the discovery of the New World the 


new supply of specie did not average more than $250,000 per annum. 


From 1520 to 1545 the annual supply was about $3,000,000, six times 
as large as it had been prior to 1492. ; seh 4h 

In 1545 the celebrated mines of the Potosi Mountains in Bolivia were 
discovered, and after that the annual supply averaged about ten mill- 
jons per annum until the close of the century (A. D. 1600). A late 

riter shows that in A. D. 1600 the annual supply was more than 
went times and the stock of coin in Europe nearly four times as large 
as they had been one hundred years before. 

About the year A. D. 1650 the annual supply had risen to about 
thirteen millions per annum, and the stock of coin in Europe was es- 
timated at twelve hundred millions. At this time (A. D. 1650) the 
stock of coin in Europe was six times greater than it was at the time of 
the discovery of the Western Continent, and the annual product of the 
mines was twenty-seven times as great, while prices had increased, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith and Jacob, only three and one-half times. 

Here the rise of prices stopped, although the yearly product of the 
mines continued largely toincrease. Before the close of the seventeenth 
century the product of the mines amounted to $20,000,000 per annum. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the annual output averaged $35, - 
000,000, and during the first years of the present century, up to 1810, 
the annual product of the mines amounted to fifty million. This is one 
hundred times as great as it was in 1492, and four times as large as it 
was in 1640 when prices ceased to rise. ‘The existing stock of coin in 
Europe and America in 1810 was about nineteen hundred millions, 
about ten times as large as it was in 1492 and about double what it was 
in 1650. Yet the best authorities show there was no rise in prices or 
fall in the value of money after 1640, even though in the interval the 
product of the mines had quadrupled and amounted in the agyregate 
to $5,000,000, 000. . 

This shows that the production of the precious metals increased ina 
steady and uniform ratio during the three centuries which followed the 
discovery of America. The annual supply and the existing stock of 
coin in Europe and America during a century and ahalf after 1492, and 
after the opening of the Potosi mines, bore a greater ratio to the previous 
stock than was the case in subsequent centuries; yet there was no rise 
in prices and the value of money did not increase after the year 1640. 

These facts and this long experience shows the correctness of the 
principles laid down by different writers, Jevon and others, that any 
new annual supply of the precious metals produces its greatest effect 
upon the value of money in the early years after it commences, because 
during this time it bears a greater proportion to the existing stock than 
any equal supply can bear in subsequent years. 

The facts and experience of this portion of the silver age, from the 
discovery of America to 1810, more than three hundred years, demon- 
strates the great influence of the ordinary growth of population and 
trade upon the value of money. As population steadily increases, if 
this increased population is to be maintained even in its previous con- 
dition, industry, trade, commerce, and the profits thereof must increase 
in proportion. If the modes of life and the social condition of man- 
kind are to progress and improve there must be an increase of the cir- 
culating medium per capita, and there must necessarily be a great in- 
crease of profitable employments and exchangeable property. All these 
things create increased monetary requirements. 

_ This accounts for the fact that although there was a large and ever- 
increasing stock of precious metals from 1492 to 1640, and a still greater 
increase thereafter up to 1810, yet there was no rise in prices and no in- 
crease in the value of money from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (1650) to the early part of the nineteenth century (1810), although 

‘he annual increase of the precious metals after 1640 was four times as 
much per annum as it had been before that time. 

The actual results drawn from the experience of this portion of the 
silver age may be studied to great advantage by those so-called bimet- 

lists who are afraid that free soinage will result in a deluge of silver 
oun cause an inflation of the circulating medium in this country or 

ue rise in prices. 

After 1810 there occurred a great falling off in the yield of the gold 
and silver mines, In 1815 the product was about the lowest during 
the present century; and still the product during that year equaled in 
amount the yield in 1640, when prices reached the highest point. Be- 
‘ween 1810and 1830 Jacob estimates the annual product at $25,000,000, 
more than double what it was in 1640, when prices ceased to rise. But 
as shown, and now admitted, there was a great dearth of money anda 
great falling off in prices between 1810 and 1830. 

This monetary scarcity went on increasing for the next twenty years 
from 1830 to 1850, although the annual production of precious metals 
imereased before 1848 to sixteen million on account of the product of 
the new Russian gold mines in the Ural Mountains. 
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These facts show that between 1840 and 1850 a yield of nin 
ions of the precious metals per annum did 


commercial world than ten milli 


Mit Ous 
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less for the wants of the 


had done prior to 1810, and, as 


| said, less than two millions had done three centuries before. The year 
1850 was the close of the silver age; the mines of California were dis- 
covered in 1849. 

Mr. Speaker, had the monometallic school of money economists care- 
fully studied and appreciated the facts and lessons of these three cent- 
uries of monetary experience they would have been better prepared 
to meet in the proper spirit, and aid in alleviating, the distress and 
panics which have been laying so heavily upon the commercial world 


a 


and our own country during the past ten years, arising from the ac- 
cursed and short-sighted policy of the demonetization of silver 


silver 


We have not time to review and point out the great benefits derived 
from and the progress made in civilization, trade, commerce, and the 


well-being of society consequent upon the discovery and yield of the 
precious metals in the western continent from 1492 to 1800. The yield 
of the mines in the new continent did more to lift the world out of 
the darkness that had settled upon it during the Middle Ages and ad- 
vance it again on the path of civilization and progress than all else 
combined. Itis fortunate for the human race that no dogmatic theorist 
had influence enough during this silver age to cause any of the nations 
to demonetize the white metal. 

The discovery of gold in California and Australia marks the begin- 
ning of the golden age. The production of the precious metals, mostly 
gold, was much larger thanin the previous period. It was largest dur- 
ing the first ten years. The greater portion of the gold was taken from 
the placer mines, which are easily worked without capital and are ex- 
hausted in a short time. The yield of gold in the world in 1851 
amounted to $80,000,000, and in 1852 and 1853 to $165,000,000 per an- 
num. During thenextsix yearsit amounted to more than $130,000,000 
per annum. 

In 1860 the yield of silver began to increase on account of the dis- 
covery of the mines in Nevada. The silver supply began to increase 
about the time the gold product fell off, and sufficed to maintain the 
production of the precious metals at from one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred millions per annum. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the wonderful increase of trade and commerce, the growth ot 
manufactures, and the wonderful advance in the material prosperity 
and welfare of man consequent upon the great yield of gold from the 
mines of California and Australia during the third quarter of the pres- 
ent century. They are fresh in the mindsof many persons now living, 

It was during this period that the American Republic grew in ma- 
terial prosperity until it overshadowed all other countries in the world. 
Thousands of enterprising merchants, manufacturers, and men of com- 
merce throughout the commercial world, many of whom have been 
impoveris*.cd by the period of demonetization, look back upon this era 
as the brightest of their generation and hope for its return. 

Mr. Speaker, is there a money or a political economist who will to-day 
stand up before the people of his country and say that the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, or its limited coinage, during this period would not have 
been a curse to the people of his race and country? But, sir, dur- 
ing this golden age many of the so-called money economists of Europe 
were urging the demonetization of gold and prophesying all manner of 
evils if their advice was not heeded. And what seems passing strange 
is that to-day some of these same economists and their followers are 
treated as authority by the so-called monomentallists and those who are 
urging the suspension of the silver coinage and who are predicting all 
manner of evil to grow out of the rebabilitation of silver by free coinage. 

The agitation of demonetization commenced in 1867 at the first Paris 
monetary conference. The success attending the formation of the Latin 
Union in 1865 caused the gold monometallist party to call the confer- 
ence of 1867 and to recommend to different nations the establishment 
of an international gold standard. 

Short-sighted politicians and economists attributed the wealth and 
commercial superiority of England to her having adopted the gold stand- 
ard in 1816; although England’s own greatest statesman has said that 
the gold standard in England was not the cause, but the result of her 
commercial superiority and wealth. 

In 1871 the unfortunate war between France and Germany broke out. 
Germany wrested one thousand millions of war tribute from France and 
consolidated the German Empire. She thought she was then in acon- 
dition to assume the same position of commercial superiority, and to fol- 
low the example of England by establishing a gold standard. We have 
herein shown the sad resultsof herexperiment. Sheis to-day commer- 
cially and industrially a prostrate victim before the shrine of silver de- 
monetization. 

Mr. Speaker, like all misfortunes Germany’s experience has produced 
at least one good result. It has effectually cured the disease of demon- 
etization among the people and nations of Europe. I say to those who 
claim to be bimetallists and who oppose the free coinage of silver, be- 
cause, as they say, they are afraid that some nations of Europe will 
melt down their silver coin into bullion and export it to this country, 
that they have no intelligent conception of the feeling throughout the 
commercial world to-day upon this question. 

Even the gold monometallists of England, the gold monometallists 
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of the Latin Union and France who urged demonetization a few years 
ago, and inany of the Germans who favored the imperial policy, now 
with one accord admit that it has been a great mistake; and the only 
question now discussed among them is how shall we remonetize instead 
of demouetize silver. 

A few years after the great production of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, Michel Chevalier and a number of economists of his school in 
Europe urged the demonetization of gold on the ground that money 
was becoming so cheap, and property appreciating so much in value, 
the creditor classes would specially suffer and the inflation of the cur- 
rency would produce confusion and result in panics. 

The fact that Professor Jevon and others had shown that between 
1809 and the discovery of gold in California and Australia there had 
been a great appreciation in the value of money and a great deprecia- 
tion in the value of all productive property, and that the prices of all 
commodities had fallen from 25 to 50 per cent., was ignored by this 
school of economists. Although it was pointed out that fixed incomes 
had more than doubled in value between 1810 and 1840 on account of 
the great falling off in the product of the mines and the decrease in 
imports of silver from South America and Mexico, and although the 
yield of gold for some time could only supply a pre-existing want in- 
stead of inflating the currency, still they insisted on its demonetiza- 
tion 

The same school of economists, after the increase in the production of 
the silver mines in the United States, commencing about 1870, began to 
agitate the demonetization of silver. Although there were panics and 
trade depressions in 1873, and the yield of gold in this country had 
fallen from fifty-three million in 1866 to thirty-six million in 1873, and 
the silver product was only thirty-five million in that year; although 
the increase in the product of silver did not equal the falling off in the 
product of gold; and although it had been indisputably shown that gold 
had risen in value from 20 to 25 per cent., that prices had fallen in the 
same ratio, that silver had not depreciated in value even when con- 
sidered with reference to its bullion value in its relation to all other 
commodities except gold, nevertheless this same school of economists 
insisted upon the demonetization of silver and advanced the same dog- 
matic theories and assertions which they had before repeated, from 1850 
to 1860, in favor of the demonetization of gold. 

Suppose the different nations had listened to this school of econo- 
mists thirty years ago, and by demonetization sent the gold of Califor- 
nia and Australia into banishment, it would not have rendered to the 
commercial world ths great service which it is admitted to have actu- 
ally performed; we should have had only silver money, now admitted 
to have been very scarce at that time, and insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of industry, trade, and commerce. 

Asshown by a learned European economist, no more imprudent meas- 
ure could be conceived of, at a time when many circumstances were 
conspiring to increase the use of metallic money, than the general de- 
monetization of silver. The commerce of civilized nations is increasing 
in an unexampled measure. During about the last twenty-five years 
since accurate statistics of foreign commerce can be obtained it has in- 
creased in England over 100 per cent.; in France over 150 per cent. ; 
in Belgium over 250 per cent.; in Russia over 250 per cent.; in Austria 
over 200 per cert.; aud in Italy, as some attempt to show, over 500 per 
cent. The commerce of Europe has more than trebled; it has more 
than doubled upon the entire globe and there is nothing to show that 
it will not continue to increase. 

These enormous commercial transactions are no doubt largely carried 
on by bills of exchange; but there must be a certain amount of coined 
money which forms the reserve and foundation of all well regulated 
and stable business and credit. International trade will therefore con- 
tinue to demand more money. 

In the United States the increase of trade and commerce has been 
marvelous. I said in my former speech: 


The increase in the accumulation and value of p rty has been, and is, im- 
mense, and the continued increase in population and : the volume of exchange. 
trade, and commerce is almost beyond computation. D 
from 1860 to 1880 the value of property in the United States 
at the rate of 10.7 percent. perannum. The foreign commerce of this 
from 1860 to 1880 amounted to 40 per cent. more then all the commerce of the 
Upives States pam the ae to 1860, teen niet sles a 

16 internal commerce of country all t, and almost 
conjecture. It is estimated to be twenty times in amount than our for- 
eign commerce. When we contemplate that this commerce is aided by the 
operation of over 100,000 miles of railroad, more than exist in all other pe of 
the world, and nearly all constructed during the last forty years; that it is aided 
by internal navigation upon thousands of miles of the greatest lakes and rivers 
in the world; that it is enl by the production of the greatest crops of ce- 
reals inthe Western and Southern States the world ever saw, to be exch: 
for the immense quantities of manufactured articles produced in the le 
and Eastern States, figures and statistics are set at naught and the mind stag- 
gered in its efforts to comprehend its immensity. 

To carry on this great commerce and trade we imperatively need, as one of 
the mediums of exchange and measures of value, the coi of all the silver 
dollars our mines can produce. The amount of silver coi into money 
1875 to 1883 ranged from one hundred to one hundred and sixty-one millions 
perannum. This coi among the larger states was as follows: The United 
States, twenty-seven millions; Mexico, twenty-five millions; India, twenty- 
nine millions; Spain, ten millions, and the balance among other countries. 


The best estimates show that during the past ten years a deal more silver 
has been coined in the word than all the mines have aia. 


Mr. Speaker, I have tried todiscuss this subject according to the his- 


—— 


toric and inductive method. I have endeavored to throw aside t}, old 
deductive method of treating the subject by assuming do gmatic | vis 
ciples and theories and then proceeding to argue that certain {)..,.... 
are so because they must be so or they would not be in harmony «+, 
the assumptions and dogmas laid down. . 

There are now two distinct schools of political economy. One »,, 
be called the old orthodox school. Those who differ with the don, 
and vagaries of this school are regarded as heretics. The late «,),,. 
has been called the historical and inductive, or the realistic, |; «..... 
by inquiry and investigation to find out the true facts and resu}ts oy +), 
workings of economic policies among communities and nations. , 
draw lessons of wisdom from theirexperience. The paramount o),; 
of this school has been well stated by De Laveleye as follows: 

The object to be attained, as I think all the world will now admit 


orate the condition of the laboring classes in such manner that ea.) p a ss 
enjoy a measure of well-being proportioned to the part which he } 


is taker 


roduction; or tosum the matter up in a single w . to realize in the, 
world that formula of justice to each according to his works.” 

This is the language of an economist now recognized :s one of 4), 
foremost advocates of the free coinage of silver throughout Europe. jf. 
made this grand statement in an address delivered before the Economy 
Club of London. I have read and heard of nothing that I would so e»; 
nestly commend to the serious consideration of that class of capitalists 
and gold-bugs now designated as the plutocracy of America. 

The prominent members of the historic school of economists in }yot) 
Europe and America are true bimetallists and demand the free andy, 
limited coinage of silver on an equality with gold. They demand this 
because the economic history of the world shows by undisputed facts 
that during the periods when there was an increase of the product of 
the mines, and a consequent increase of the circulating medium, the peo- 
ple advanced in material prosperity and social well-being; and that 
whenever the yield of the mines has fallen off, or other cause, resu)ted 
in the contraction of the currency depression and stagnation in al! pro- 
ductive industries has been the result. During such periods money has 
accumulated in the hands of the few and atthe money centers. Jt has 
advanced in value without being invested or loaned for interest and the 
people generally, particularly the laboring classes, have su (fered 

The old orthodox school are always ready to explain that it is not the 
contraction of the currency that brings about depression of trade. They 
always say at such times that money is not scarce but is plenty and 
cheap because it can be borrowed at a low rate of interest. This false 
deduction regarding low interest has always been made and repeated 
to show that money was not scarce. One of the very characteristics of 
depressed or ‘hard times’’ is that money can always be borrowed at a 
very low rate of interest. At such times prices are always falling; 
money is rising in value and everything else depreciating. Every per- 
son is afraid to invest money in any productive enterprise, or even in 
real estate> A small amount of property changes hands at such times 
except at forced mortgage salesand upon the auction block. Few mann- 
factories are operated, few railroads are built, the laboring men are 
thrown out of employment and asking the privilege of working for 
bread, and yet the orthodox economists say that money is cheap and 
plenty because you can go to the money centers and obtain it at a low 
rate of interest, and that you are mistaken when you say ‘times are 
hard”’ and you can not obtain work to earn a living for your families 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard since the opening of Congress railroad 
millionaires, the gold-bugs, and their advocates in speeches on this floo! 
eloquently describe how the poor laboring man was suffering and would 
suffer from being paid in cheap silver dollars; and stating how they 
sympathized with the laboring man when he was compelled to take 4 
silver dollar worth 20 cents less than the gold dollar. How gratily- 
ing it must be to the thousands of laboring men who are out of em- 
ployment, awaiting the result of strikes and hoping for the privilege ©! 
earning food and clothing for their families, to be told that they wi 
suffer from having to receive in payment for labor cheap silver do!lar 
The i character of the dolar in the London market interests 
them but little. Their struggle is for the privilege of obtaining «05 
kind of a dollar that will purchase the necessaries of life. +1 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard many gentlemen upon the floor 0! t's 
House contend that money was not scarce but was plenty snd (<4). 
and to prove this assertion state that it could be borrowed in New Yo" 
Boston, or Philadelphia at less than 3 per cent. They do not seem 
understand that money has two kinds of value, one for the purpos °' 
loan and the other for the purpose of purchase and investme!'!. +" 
do not comprehend that low prices, hard times, and low interest £0 ©” 
gether, and that high prices, productive prosperity, and high 'ptc™ 
go together. A review of the history of the different perioc> 0! 
are commonly called *‘ good times”’ and “* hard times ”’ shows that''™ 
is the absolute truth. When prices are good and rising, money" 
investment in the productive industries and all the avenues 0! 1" 
and employment are active. When prices are low and falling, 25 (8° 
have been for the past few years, capital becomes timid and \ ao 
its money at a nominal rate of interest rather than invest it 1n 90) 
terprise or productive industry. ma a 

It is now conceded that gold has risen in value over pcr" 
during the past ten years. So the owner of a quantity o! © id hea 
have locked it in a vault ten years ago and refused to invest 1! 1): 
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of the productive industries for the benefit of the people or community, 
and still his wealth would have greatly increased. No future contracts 
such as stimulate enterprise are entered into. Real estate can not be 
sold or rented because it is continually falling. The British Parliament 
undertook to fix the rent rate for Irish tenants a few years ago, and now 
they are unable to pay them on account of the great falling off in prices 
and the risein money. There is actual distress throughout the agri- 
cultural regions where the laboring classes have generally been most 
rosperous and happy. : 5 

The same state of things existed for a long time after the final estab- 
lishment of the gold standard by England in 1820. The distress and 
depression that has followed demonetization of silver in Germany is 
almost a complete repetition of the experience of the British Empire 
when she established her gold standard. But the orthodox monometal- 
lists seem to have learned nothing from these historical facts and teach- 
ings. ‘They absolutely ignore them. There is but one way to explain 
why 80 intelligent a class of men continually strive to ignore these facts 
and lessons and close their eyes to the existing condition of things aris- 
ing out of the demonetization of silver. It is that the object of their 
school of economy is the opposite from the historic school, and always 
has been to promote and encourage the accumulation of permanent 
wealth in the hands of the few. 

This school of money economists in Europe up to a few years ago had 
not denied that this was their object. The welfare of their government 
and the prosperity of their nation, according to their theory, depended 
upon this. There is consistency in the position of these European 
economists of the orthodox school. But the mystery remains unex- 

ined how American statesmen can adopt the theories and dogmas of 
this school and still claim they are advocates of laws and policies which 
have for their object ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, these are practical questions in their application to our 
industries and the condition of the laboring people of thiscountry. As 
so well said by Leon Say, the president of the monetary conference of 
1878, ‘‘monetary questions are without exception practical questions, 
and should in my opinion not only not be decided but not even ap- 

and discussed except after a study of the facts and their rela- 
tions.” No intelligent and unprejudiced man can diligently study 
the history of the facts and relations that have governed the production 
of the precious metals in past periods, in connection with the history of 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 and since, and come.to any other 
eonclusion than that the full rehabilitation of silver by free coinage 
will carry out the policy of “‘the greatest good to the greatest number’’ 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I can congratulate the people of this country upon the 
fact that very great progress has been made in the direction of the free 
coinage of silver during the past few months. A large number of the 
people of this country supposed, and the balance were afraid, that the 
influence of the administration and the money power of the East would 
besuflicient to bring about the suspension of silver coinage shortly after 
the meeting of the Forty-ninth Congress. Now, sir, I venture the as- 
sertion that the proposition to suspend silver coinage will be voted down 
in this House by more than two-thirds majority; and if the free-coin- 
age bill does not pass this House at the present session, it will not be 
long before the people of this country will elect a majority of repre- 
sentatives who will pass a free-coinage bill. 

A very encouraging feature of the money question in this country is 
that the people everywhere are beginning to discuss it. The orthodox 
school and the gold-bugs have heretofore contended it was a question 
the people knew nothing about and had no right even to discuss or agi- 
tate, But, sir, the people are discussing it all over this country and 
even in Europe. There is no doubt the laboring men begin to see that 
this money question is one which greatly affects their wages. The mo- 
nometallists of England have lately frankly admitted that if gold con- 
tinues 80 scarce and prices continue to fall wages must fall also. 

_ Theagitation throughout Germany in favor of the free coinage of silver 
is such that Bismarck, with all his power, can not much longer resist 
it. This great man said not long ago “gold is becoming like too scanty 
a blanket which everybody struggles for, and which makes people 
squabble. ”” 

_Mr. Speaker, there will be a great squabble on the part of the poli- 
ticians who represent the monometallists and oppose the free coinage of 
silver when they hereafter desire to become representatives of the people. 

FREE COINAGE WILL RAISE THE PRICE OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it is even contended that free coinage will not advance 
the price of silver, Here again all the facts of history have to be ignored 
‘support such astatement. The free coinage of silver in France from 

1506 to the time of ion of coinage by the Latin Union con- 
wolled the price of silver in London and kept it at about 60 pence per | 
Sanee, or at the ratio of 15} to 1 of gold. Mr. Ernest Seyd has proved | 
by indisputable figures that the variations in the value of silver quoted | 


at London during this period were governed by the monetary value of | 
- Paris and ‘here in Europe. 

t is said that money is nothing but a commodity, or merchandise, | 
and law can not change the value of it. But money or money metal | 


differ ot beconfounded in value with other merchandise; it essentially 


from them; it has a peculiar nature and character arising out of 
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| both, must be the foundation of a sound currency. 


| legal-tender capacity, together 
| limited legal-tender capacity; 
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free coinage; it is endowed with a ecrtain fixed debt-paying power and 
a market value at the national banks and mints throughout the com- 
mercial world where free coinage exists. The price of gold bullion is 
practically invariable because there is free coinage of that metal. A 
gold dollar can be obtained for every 25.8 grains of standard gold, 
and hence the bullion price of gold is at that rate. 


; When the free coin- 
age of silver is established every 4124 grains of standard silver will be 
worth adollar, because the holder of it can take it toa mint and obtain 


a dollar for it. When free coinage of the money metals exists their 
quantity is limited not by law but by nature, as it should be 

We have herein shown, by the history of the production of the pre- 
cious metals, that the whole product of all the mines in the 


worki at 1 
present time, of both silver and gold, is pot sufficient to keep the cireu- 
lating medium, per capita, what it has been during the past qu f 
a century; and that instead of the free coinage of silver causing an im- 


aginary dump in this country, there is no probability that all the sil 
that can be obtained for coinage will increase the circulating medium in 
proportion to the increase of population and trade. The history of the 
output of the precious metals and their effect upon the materia! p 
perity and well-being of society shows that such an increase wou 
blessing indeed, but there is no reasonable hope of it. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, of whom it has been said that 
greatest geologist that ever lived, after he had examined the 
in the Ural Mountains and Australia and inquired into the probable 
output of gold in the future, said: 

The quantities of gold and silver procurable 
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mines 





4 will prove no more than sufli- 
cient to meet the exchanges of an enormously increased population and an aug- 
menting commerceandindustry. Providence seemsto have originally adjusted 





the relative values of the precious metals, and the fact that their relations have 
remained the same for ages, will survive all theo 

As was well stated by the German economist, Ottomar Haupt, 1 
garding the effect of free coinage upon the price of silver: 


Why the effect would be precisely the same as with gold; that is t t! 


vy. the 
mint parsand bullion points would work out exactly—let it be well understood, 
exactly—at the same figures as those before us. * * * The term gold point 
would, in fact, henceforth cease ; at least that of silver point would just as much 
be employed for specie movements, and in any case be fully at par with it 

I do not claim to be able to state just how soon this entire parity of 


. r . I 
value between gold and silver will be brought about by free coinage. 


It may bring about a few jostles that can not be foretold correctly at 


this time. The great curse of demonetization has brought lical 
changes into the money markets, and if it takes afew slight jostles 2nd 


reactions to bring about the readjustment they are necessary to cur 


a 
great evil and cause a return to sound principles. 
Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 
T T > ‘ mT > q 
HON. JOHN B. STORM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for oth irposes, 


Mr. STORM said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The currency of a nation is a matter of supreme im- 
Con- 
merece and trade can not prosper under an unsound, false, or vicious 
system of finance. It is now generally admitted that gold or silver or 
While paper meney 
ing medium, that currency 
‘coin or bullion. The attempt to 
urrency has so often and uniformly 
good standing defends it. 


may be preferred as an actual cir 
must have a metallic basis 
maintain an irredeemable 
failed that no modern econo wri 
TheGreenback party, which favored an unlimited issue of paper prom- 
ises, has had its day. Of the three hundred and twenty-five members 
composing this body my colleague from the Schuylkill district [ Mr. 
Brun] is the only one, so far as I know, who is willing to write him- 
self down as a Greenbacker 
currency and a metallicone. The issneas now made up is 
gold and silver, or monometallism against bimetallism 
But what do these terms mean when applied to the question now 
being discussed? The primary and etymological meaning of monomet- 
allism is a belief in one metal, as bimetallism is a belief in the use of 
two metals. But the discussions of the last twenty years have evolved 
is, whereby monometallism is made to 
+} 


another meaning of these t wi 
mean a preference for gold as the sole unit of value with an unlimited 
with silver as a subsidiary coin with a 
and bimetallism is a preference for gold 
and silver, each being a standard of value, and each possessing a full 
legal-tender capacity. 
In this latter sense I am a monometa!list. 
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should be the unit of value, and endowed with a full debt-paying qual- 
ity, with silver for smaller change, with a limited debt-paying capa- 
city. 

Mr. Speaker, if mankind were limited in its choice as to which of the 
metals, gold and silver, it would prefer for its currency, it would always 
select gold. This preference seems almost instinctive. It is true that 
in the early stages of society, when exchanges were few and commerce 
very limited, silver and even copper answered very well. But in our 
day when exchanges are many and great, and the affairs of life require 
agreatly increased use of a circulating medium asthe measure of values, 
copper and silver are found to be too clumsy and burdensome for use as 
au instrument of exchange, and gold is naturally and universally pre- 
ferred to them. " 

The events which have taken place in the world during the last quar- 
ter of a century, resulting in the demonetization of silver and the adop- 
tion of a single gold standard by nearly all the commercial states of Eu- 
rope, bring 1s face to face with this question: which of the two precious 
metals will we adopt for our standard of value? If we can not keep 
both in circulation, which will we give up, and which willwekeep? As 
our gold circulation is over $625,000,000 against about $262,000,000 of 
silver the matter of choice is not difficult. 

It is denied I know that we are reduced to such anecessity of choice. 
I shall endeavor to show that we are. I shall try to prove that, if we 
wish to maintain our gold circulation, we must cease the coinage of 
standard silver dollars as provided in the act of February 28, 1878. It 
is admitted that there is no absolute, unvarying standard of value. 
Gold and silver fluctuate in value, but not to the same extent. Like 
all commodities which are bought and sold in the market, the law of 
supply and demand influences to a certain extent the market value of 
silver and gold bullion. 

The great increase in silver between 1780 and 1820 depressed the 
market value of that metal. Again, the great increase in the produc- 
tion of gold in Australia and California in 1850 had a like effect on the 
value of gold. Again, in 1876, a remarkable fall in the value of silver 
took place, caused by the great yield of our mines and the vast quantity 
of it thrown upon the markets of the world by the demonetization of 
silver in Europe. Yet these metals do not vary like the common com- 
modities of life. They afe not dependent on climate, soil, and seasons. 
By an arrangement of an all-wise Providence they are so widely spread 
through the earth, mixed with baser materials, and the amonnt of la- 
bor required to mine and purify them is so constant, that the annual pro- 
duction is generally even and uniform. 

While it is true that there is no absolute standard of value in the 
sense that we have an absolute standard of length, it is also true that 
the difficulty is greatly increased by attempting to maintain two stand- 
ards of value. ‘The skill of the mechanic has enabled him to produce 
a compensating pendulum which will maintain thesame length through 
all the days of the year. But human ingenuity has not been able to 
produce two clocks which will keep company in their beats during the 
whole year. It is essential to the welfare of the people that the least 
changeable unit of value shall be adopted. When A loans to B $100 to 
be paid back at some future period, the former has a moral right to have 
returned to him not only the same number of dollars, but also of the 
same value they possessed when he parted with them. And B hasa 
moral right to insist that in the payment of his debt he shall not be 
called on to pay more dollars, or dollars of a greater value, than those 
he received. But with two fluctuating standards of value, A may be 
compelled to receive less than he loaned, and B may be compelled to 
pay back more than he received. 

The advocates of the continued coinage of standard silver dollars 
have indulged in a great deal of talk about the debtor and creditor 
classes in this country, and represent that this is a fight of the creditor 
class against the debtor class. It is evident that such is not the case. 
From the illustration I have just given it is manifest that the debtor 
class is just as likely to suffer from a fluctuating standard of value as 
the creditor class. In fact it is well known that they suffer more. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret very much to believe that some motive of this 
kind underlies much of the opposition to the stoppage of the coinage 
of standard silver dollars. It has cropped out in this debate, and can 
easily be read between the lines of many of the silver speeches on this 
floor. It has been argued here that the eastern part of our country is 
the creditor portion; that they are the bloated ‘‘ bondholders;’’ that 
a gold standard is only intended to benefit Wall street, stock-gamblers, 
and soon. ‘Tospeak more plainly, they believe by the continued coin- 
age of silver dollars, under the act of 1878, with 412} grains of standard 
silver, they can scale down that debt 20 cents on the dollar, or, in other 
words, repudiate 20 per cent. of an honest debt. I have no doubt that 
this accounts for the strong support unlimited silver coinage receives 
from that section of the country which now prefers to style itself the 
debtor part of the United States. 

Suppose such a division of the country into a debtor and a creditor 
class be correct, is this principle of indirect repudiation an hon._t one? 
I deny, however, such a classification by territory. The debtor and 
the creditor are to be found in all sections of the land, and in every 
State and Territory of the Union. The principle of repudiation im- 
plied in these silver speeches is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 
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It is a poisoned chalice which may ’s lips 
sien very Gel der y be commended to the debtor's lips 
_ When the Government placed its bonds on the market for sale every 
oe Sncaete tolenee ece eme tae 
: ation or ability to pay than others, and 

thereby secured a desirable investment, are they to be denounced ; 
robbers and thieves and ‘bloated bondholders?” In point of f ~ 
these bonds are held for a large class of deserving people. They on 
owned by savings-banks and trust companies for the benefit of widows, 
minor children, and orphans, and for depositors of wages and smal! 
earnings. 

But the most absurd ofall statements is the one that Wall *k 
gamblers and the Jay Goulds are benefited by and iabenated tn wo 
gold standard. The gentleman who can make such astatement on this 
floor is entirely too innocenteven to be a “‘lamb.’? Wall street stock- 
garablers and the Jay Goulds interested in maintaining asteady stand- 
ard of value! Why, this isthe very class of people who Jive and thrive 
by fluctuations in value. They deal entirely in margins. What they 
make or lose is done in the rise or fall of value. Look over the list of 
stocks which are daily kicked about in the markets like a football: 
you will find they are the watered stocks of some railroad or telegraph 
company, of some mismanaged corporation of doubtful solvency, The 
stocks of well-managed and honest corporations are never speculative. 
Stock speculators never deal with them. If they are bought and sold 
in the markets it is for the purpose of bona fide investment. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat we must make our choice between gold and 
silver. Both can not circulate pari passu when both are invested with 
a universal debt-paying capacity. There is no economic truth better 
established than the so-called Gresham law. That law briefly state: js, 
that an inferior coin will drive from circulation a superior one. [t is 
based upon a universal principle of human nature, which is that the 
owner of any product, whether grain or bullion, will sell it to the per- 
son who will give him the largestsumof money. If gold is worth more 
in its bullion state than when coined the owner will not carry it to the 
mint to be coined. If the owner of silver bullion finds that he can get 
more for it at the mint he will take it there and get it back coined into 
dollars. This law has been demonstrated over and over for more than 
two hundred years in the financial experience of Europe and America. 
And what is the answer which has been made to the operation of this 
law? ‘Thatit has not yet produced any such result; that we have coined 
silver since 1878 at the rate of two millions per month and gold has in- 
creased rather than decreased. 

In the language of Holy Writ, ‘‘ because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.’’ Because the predictions of our President ut- 
tered over a year ago have not been fulfilled, he is denounced as a false 
prophet, and our silver friends want to repeal all laws limiting the 
coinage of silver. The laws governing human society are more recon- 
dite and difficult to investigate and understand than those governing 
the material world. They are infinitely more complex than physical 
laws. While under certain conditions we can always predict even in 
social science that certain events must and will take place, yet owing 
to the presence of unseen influences which we can not satisiactorily 
determine the happening of the event may be hastened or retarded. 

Several satisfactory reasons may be assigned for the fact that silver 
has not yet expelled gold under the operations of the Gresham law, or 
why it may not do so for several years to come. One reason is, tliat a 
favorable balance of trade has not made it necessary toship coin or bull- 
ion abroad to adjust an unfavorable balance. Another is the restric- 
tions placed in the actof 1878 limiting the coinage to not less than two 
millions nor more than four millions per month. And still anothei 
reason is to be found in the action of the present Secretary of the {rea- 
ury in trying to force silver into circulation. In his very able «asw«r 
to the House resolution of recent date he sets forth what he has dune 
in this respect. Among other things he says: 


Meanwhile the silver-dollar circulation has been enlarged from March 4.1 
to date, from about $40,000,000 to about $51,500,000, I have labored to prom te 
the circulation of silver with unremitting energy. I have pressed itscirewacon 
at a constant expense to the Treasury when cther forms of law!ul money cou 
have been circulated without such cost. I have pressed its circulation a 
expense of the United States notes (ones and twos), which as fast « en 
have been reissued only in largerdenominations. I have pressed is@rewanes 
at the expense of the circulation of national-bank notes. I have upbeld its value 
by never compelling its receipt by any creditor of the Government! and never 
ae to provide by exchange or transfers whatever currency might ve 


The railing accusations brought against the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that he is try! ag to prevent the silver dollar from going ioc” 
culation are fully answered in this very able document. but hs" 
these favoring circumstances the Gresham Iaw will sooner or |4tvt ~ 
duce its legitimate results, and the inevitable day must come weds” 
will cease to be a part of our circulation. a: sia 

The very basis of inductive science is experience. We sy ‘°° 
effects which have uniformly followed a given combination of ircul™” 
stances in the past will under like circumstances be repeated 1n te 
future. In every case in our own history where we have had two cur 
rencies, and one was undervalued in the ratio of equivalence, the nnu# 
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valued one (which is the same as the more valuable coin) has ceased | and 29 inches long to-morrow, would be a fair illustration of the move- 


to circulate. : n 

In 1792 Congress enacted the first coinage law. Hamilton, the greatest 
financier of his day, was then Secretary of the Treasury. By that act 
the proportional value of gold to silver was fixed at the ratio of 15 to 
1. In this very first coinage law gold was slightly undervalued. The 
market ratio was then 15.6 to 1, and was in the process of increasing. 
By the year 1810 the gradual decrease in the gold circulation was no- 
ticeable, and was commented on by the public men of the day. The 
coinage of silver in 1812 was $814,029.50 against a gold coinage of 
$290,435. By the year 1820 silver had practically driven gold out of 
iain recognized the operation of the Gresham law, and 
it was not slow in applying what it then supposed was the remedy. It 
saw that gold was undervalued, and instead of going into the melting- 
pot it was sold at a profit as bullion. What was done? The ratio of 
equivalence was readjusted, and raised from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1, and the 
pumber of grains of pure gold in each dollar was reduced from 24.75 to 
93.2, But in avoiding one extreme the statesmen of that day fell into 
another. They had now undervalued silver, and the Gresham law was 
reversed. Silver began to disappear and gold reappeared. So marked 
was the operation of theactof 1834, although not approved until the 28th 
day of June, 1834, that the gold coinage for the balance of that year was 
$3,954,270, as against $978,550 of the previous year. The large pro- 
duction of gold in California, Australia, and Russia by 1852 helped very 
much to aggravate the evils of the undervaluation of silver in 1834. 
Gold was ,hus reduced in value and increased in circulation, while silver 
was correspondingly increased in value, but decreased in circulation. 
In fact, silver practically ceased to be a part of our circulation, and 
we were deprived even of our small silver coin necessary for change in 

retail transactions; for under the acts of 1792 and 1834 the half and 
quarter dollars, dimes, and half-dimes had the same proportional amount 
of pure silver as the silverdollar. Toremedy this evil Congress in 1853 
practically abandoned the attempt to maintain silver dollars in circu- 
lation; but in order to keep in circulation a sufficient quantity of sub- 
sidiary coins it resorted to a device which proved effectual. It debased 
the smaller coin in order to free it from the evil effects of fluctuations 
between the gold and silver standard. When the coinage act of 1853 
was passed the silver half-dollar contained 206} grains of standard fine 
silver, just one-half the number contained in the silver dollar. 

The act of February 21, 1853, provided that after the Ist day of June, 
1853, the weight of the half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, should be 192 
grains, and the quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime respectively one- 
half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the weight of the half-dollar. An- 
other important provision of this act was that these subsidiary silver 
coins were made a legal tender in the payment of debts for all sums not 
exceeding $5. This act showed a better knowledge on the part of Con- 
gress of the true principles which underlie a sound system of finance 
than any of its predecessors had. It was the first statutory recogni- 
tion of the fact that gold and silver could not be keptin circulation for 
any great length of time when both were endowed with full and un- 
limited debt-paying power. 

Whereas in 1852 only $999,300 of subsidiary coins were struck at the 
mints, the next year, under the impulse of the act of 1853, $9,077,571 
were coined—a ninefold increase. This act is justly claimed by ap- 
proved writers as the one that really demonetized the silver dollar, and 
not the act of 1873, which but formally declaicd what had been accom- 
plished twenty years before; for the ‘‘dollar of our fathers,” about 
which we have heard so much, cuts but a sorry figure in our financial 
system. From 1793 to 1853, a period of sixty years, 2,507,732 only 
were coined; and from 1853 to 1878, a period of twenty-five years, only 
5,539,948 were coined; makinginall alittle over eight millionsin eighty- 
five years.. How many remained in circulation in this country in 1873 

no one can tell. But surely the act of 1873, formally demonetizing the 
silver dollar, was not such a serious crime as the gentleman from lowa 
[Mr. WEAVER] would have us believe. 


But why multiply instances to prove the correctness of the Gresham 
law? We had abundant corroborative evidence in the Revolutionary 
war and in the recent war, and the experience of the continental nations 
of Europe is to the same effect. From my study of the question, bi- 
netallism in the sense it is used by the advocates of the unlimited coin- 
age of silver dollars is as impossible as perpetual motion. Under the 
existing state of affairs here and in Europe it is as wild and chimerical 
as the search for the philosopher’s stone or the fountain of perpetual 
youth. Itis an ignis fatwus—a dream impossible of realization. Tocom- 
plete the proof of my proposition, that we must select which of the two 
precious metals we will retain for ourstandard of value and which we will 
use for subsidiary coinage, I will present the following tables to show, 
first, the fluctuations of the market value of silver itself ; then the flue- 
tuations in the value of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains; and 
lastly, the fluctuations in the relative value of gold to silver from 1834 


to 1885; these were prepared at the Mint of the United States, and are 


The tables read like the annual register of the thermometer in the 
= Service Bureau. They show that silver is entirely too change- 
to form a standard of value. A yard-stick, 36 inches long to-day 
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ment of silver and the silver dollar for the last half century. 


Table showing fifty years’ prices of silver by gold. 


, measured 


[From tables prepared at the Mint of the United States. | 
| Price of pure sil- S 7 ae Ss 
ver per ounce ead | e570 os 
in London.* Bcd |-aaue => 
a & es™ e3 
: 3 ots | 2o5 2 
| 8 3 te | kes | ota L 
BiG s |s8s/s8al| ss 
Q = | > -23 | e=& bo 
= =) q |<? /pae = 

603 | 5938 | 131.3) 101.62 | 1:15.73 

60 5943 130.8 | 101. 20 1: 15.80 

60} 60 131.5 | 101.72 1:15.72 

602 59%, 130.5 | 100, 98 1:15.83 

60 594 130.4 | 100.88 1: 15.85 

HO} 60} 132.3 | 102.36} 1:15.62 

60} 6} 132.3 | 102.36 | 1: 15.62 

60 604, 131.6 | 101.83 | 1:15.70 

oo 59. 130.3 | 100.77 | 1:15.87 

59% | 599; | 129.7 | 100.34] 1:15.93 

593 594 130.4 | 100.88 | 1: 15.85 

59; | 594 129.8 | 100.46} 1:15.92 

6O 59.5, 130.0 100. 56 } 1: 15. 90 

6” 59h} 130.8 | 101, 20 1:15.80 

oo 59} 130.4 | 100.88 1:15.85 

60 59} 130.9 101, 30 1: 15.78 

61} 602 131.6 | 101.83 | 1:15.70 

61% 61 138. 1 | 103, 42 1: 15.46 

605 60} 132.6 | 102.57 | 1: 15.59 

62 61; 134.1 ) 104.26} 1:15.33 

61z | 61k 134.8 | 104.26 | 1:15.33 

614 614; 134.4 | 103.9% 1:15.38 

623 61y5 134.4 | 103.95 1: 15.38 

62} 613 135.3 | 104. 69 1:15.27 

61; | 6lyy| 134.4 | 103.95} 1:15.38 

62} 62 Ay 136.0 | 105, 22 1: 15,19 

623 6144 135.2 | 104.58 | 1:15.29 

61 60!3 133.3 | 103.10 | 1: 15.26 

62 61, 134.6 | 104.16 | 1:15.35 

612 | Gl | 134.5 | 104.06] 1:15.37 

62) 61: 134.5 | 104.06! 1:15.37 

613 614 133.8 | 103.52 1:15.44 

623 61; 133.9 | 103.63 1:15.43 

61+ | OY; 132.8 | 102.67 1: 15.57 

61; 60} 132.6 | 102.57 | 1:15.59 

61 60-75 132.5 | 102.47 | 1: 15.60 

61? HO 132. 102.67 | 1: 15.57 

61 60} 132.6 | 102.57 | 1:15.57 

611 | GOA; | 132.2 | 102.25] 1:15.65 

5958 | 50; 129.8 | 100.4 1: 15.92 

59} 5845 127.8 98, 86 1:16.17 

55s 56, | 124.¢ 96. 43 1: 16.62 

58 523 115. ¢ 89.22 | 1:17.77 

538} 54ha 120. 1 2.88 | 1:17.23 

553 5275 115, 2 89, 10 1: 17.92 

53} 51; 112 86, & 1: 18.39 

52; 52} 114.5 |) 88.55 1: 18.06 

52; | 51th 113.8 | 88.01 | 1:18.24 

1523 | 51% 113.6 | 87.86} 1:18.27 

Sl”; | OY, 111.8 | 86.47 1: 18.64 

51} 50} 111.3 86. 08 1: 18.58 

50 43% 108.0 | 83.53 | 1:18.91 


*In pence. 


The following tables, taken from the famous work on Edelmetall- 
Produktion, by Dr. Sétheer, cover a larger period of time and show a 
still greater fluctuation in the relative value of silver to gold: 


Relative value of silver to gold, by periods, 1493-1885.* 


Y¥: No. of 


— ara Poti 
Period. ars. years. Ratio. 
{ 1493-1520 28 11.3:1 
1521-1544 24 11.2:1 
i Ore O. enesseecateees soocceuecssaiocsanl i Maan 16 11.3:1 
* | 1561-1580 20 11.7:1 
1581-1600 20 11.9:1 
{ 1601-1620 | 20 | 13.0:1 
| 1621-1640 20} 13.4:1 
I TE BO ciccrsccecccesesremocenssevccotvenisuscestorsoeunitn + 1641-1660 20 | 13.8:1 
| 1661-1680 20 14.7:1 
1681-1700 20 | 15.0:1 
{ 1701-1720 20 15.2:1 
| 1721-1740 20 15.1:1 
SININS CC TLD. ccscosccccren voccorsoncvese concne cneseooneseepes 1741-1760 204 14.8:1 
1761-1780 2 14.8:1 
| 1781-1800 20 I5.1:1 
1801-1810 10 15.6:1 
| 811-1820 10 15.5:1 
Ef A ST 10 15.8:1 
1831-1549 10 | 15.7:1 
1841-180 10 | 15.8:1 
f 1851-1855 | 5 | 15.4:1 
| 1856-1860 5] 15.3:1 
penn RY MAID oases voc cacesoccs cov coocoecescsese | 4 1861-1365 | 5| 15.4:1 
r | 1866-1870 | 5 15.6:1 
| 1s71-1875 5 | 16.0:1 
. -18.9 J 1876-1880 | 5 17.9:1 
BO qramtae Gt WIA) scccceseececcesntttceccccsc comes -cossscncovies <ontps | 1881-1885 | 5 18.5:1 


” *Estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeers, in his Edelmetall-Produktur, Gotha, 1879, 
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Mr. Speaker, about the year 1876 a most remarkable revolution took | gold would disappear, silver would become } 
place in the financial world; it was the sudden fall in the market value | inflation of prices would follow, and then at aie “ 
of silver. Many reasons have been assigned for it. Some attribute it | nto the shade every preceding crisis which has cursed our — east 
to a world-wide desire for a gold standard of value; that prior to 1876 | 
that desire could not be gratified because of the world’s limited supply | > 
of gold. But that between the years 1850 and 1875 there was added 
to the supply of gold about $3,000,000,000. Silver was crowded out | Rivers and Harbors. 
in, Europe. aot 
The vast supply of silver from the rich mines of Nevada, the de- | 
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monetization of silver in Germany and the Scandinavian states, the 
suspension of its coinage by the Latin Union, o_o a w~ hn 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, and the greatly diminished de- WK mm ~~ a 
mand for silver in the East, especially in India, all aided in the move- H O N ° N E W I Q N C. B LA N © H A R D 
ment against silver and made its dethronement complete. A vast OF Lov ; , 
quantity of silver was by this movement thrown upon the market when sOUIGIANA. 
it wes no longer desired for coinage. All the great commercial states In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
of Ex rope had it for sale, and none wanted to buy. Frid ee . 
From these potent influences at work all over the civilized world it ay, April 15, 1886, 
will be manifest that the demonetization of $8,000,000 in 1873 was a | On the bill (H.R. 7450) making appropriations for the construction, repair, nn 
very insignificant factor in the problem. It is not to the purpose to | Preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other): 
say these nations entered into a conspiracy to commit a great crime ; ¢ ‘ : 
against silver; that most of these are despotic in their forms of govern- Mr. BLANCHARD said: 
ment, and that we ought not to go to Germany or Bismarck for lessons | Mr.CHarrmMan: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hersury} and the 
in finance. This is all nice talk, but we can not help ourselves. We | gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] in theirspeeches on this bil) hay; 
are oe of the members in the great family of commercial nations. We indulged in the usual assertions, periodically heard on this {i 
can not isolate ourselves from the other nations; we can not ignore our | failure of the work of improvement on the Mississippi River as inguyu- 
national environments; and true statesmanship is the effort to bring a | tated and prosecuted by the river commission. 
nation into harmony with itsenvironments. Wemusthavetrade,com-| Great bodies of representative men of the Valley of the Mississipp; 
merce, and intercourse with other states. We must, to some extent, | in convention assembled last year at the cities of New Orleans, Saint 
conform our financial laws to meet the changes which events have so re- Paul, and Kansas City, known as the western water ways conven- 
cently cast upon us. When they with almostone voice decide against | tious, expressed no doubts of the system of improvement adopted | 
adouble standard of value we will find it hardto maintain such a double | the convention. On the contrary, they demanded the carrying forward 
standard single-handed and alone. They havedecided to have nosilver | of these works rapidly and vigorously, and called upon Congress to meet 
in their standard of value; we can not afford to say we will have it in | the expectations of the country by making large appropriations {or t) 
ours. Such an attempt must result in our gold going to them and their | Mississippi and the Missouri. ' 
silver coming to us. The river convention, which met at New Orleans on April 7, 1385, 
In my judgment there is but one way to keep the two metals afloat | composed of delegates from Arkansas, Dakota, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- 
on the same footing of debt-paying qualities; and that is by an agree- | tueky, Kansas, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Minnesota, !ennsy'- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world upon a given | Vania, Tennessee, and West Virginia, adopted among its series of r-s- 
ratio at which the two metals shall be coined. But our coinage of | !utions the following: 
standard silver dollars will not aid in bringing to pass such‘a desira- | _ That this convention reaffirms its confidence in the general plan of the ris 
ble consummation. Shall we go on in our folly or madness till dis- emupemenes err oe eee oe June $, 1879, and points v 
aster overtakes us? Shall the Government go on purchasing silver as ae as ; : : ; : 
bullion at the rate of $24,000,000 a year for the purpose of coining it This resolution voices the sentiment generally of the people in th 
into dollars which can not be coaxed into circulation, and which no valley —eye-witnesses of the work of improvement and participants in 
one wants except for small change? Why are our overburdened tax- | #*8 benefits. — ai 
payers, for whom the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] isso solici- | Bat, as giving a comprehensive idea of the work of the commission 
tous, compelled to pay $24,000,000 annually into the Treasury, to be what it has accomplished and what may be looked for, Iv ill cause t 
coined into dollars worth only 79 cents? Simply to supply the silver | ¥¢ read the very admirable speech delivered by Hon. Robert s. Taylor 
bullion producer with a market for his production. Itissaid the Treas- | Of Indiana, a member of the Mississippi River Commission, before the 
ury has the silver in its vaults. Silver in the Government vaults is water ways convention held in New Orleans in April of last year 
not silver inecirculation. It mightas well be hid in theearth or hoarded al ad “ ee oF eee - ; 
by the miser. But it is said its representative, the silver certificate, ee a ene enaaes > ) OUr YCArs ALO” Sl 
is incirculation. Whycoinitintodollars? Why notdeposit the bull- | fis Misisstpl Valley, to consider the qreat subject of the inprovenent of ti 
ion in the Treasury and issue a bullion certificate, based upon the mar- Our work then lay all before us; we mect to-day wit 
ket value of that metal? Why go tothe expense of coining it? While ee ee bOGy like (he Mississippi 
I do not indorse to its full extent this latter plan, it is much better than ; munnned com 
the present system. : i the people except through its official reports to Congress. A: 
There is another feature of this question which I shall briefly allude | of #!! means of keeping information from the public I know of none more eft 


: . -as . . Gentlemen, there , Clothed in 1e re 
to; that is the labor question. It has been said in this debate that the eee coeeeieemeen stews modoule it looks dry ut 
laboring man is benefited by the coinage of a short-weight dollar. | dred feet range, and, in fact, it is not a book which you could no! 


Against this I place the statement of every writeron finance or political | Without finishing. | Four years ago I thought T would cone eataain 
economy in this country of any nete. Sumner, Walker, Perry, Way- | per swat to way Senda. Scanner aed ae Seoeeunin ra ca 
land, and Laughlin all concur in the statement that the laboring part of the work which wasby law intrusted to the comms 
man suffers more than any other class in the community from the fiuc- 
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which little public notice is taken, but of which I wish to speak a m 
tuations of value, or from an unsound currency. He lives, so to speak, iia ae the a sical facts SSStiaiasteteetisand Gow of (he river. 
from ‘‘hand to mouth;’’ he needs his wages daily or weekly for his | five years that work has been in progress, and as part of the results of | 
support. He can not speculate on the rise and fall of gold or silver, for ea Po ewe een cet lone os 3 
he has nothing to speculate with. He is always the first to suffer by a Sof 2 sibs tthe inch, the entire river fro 
a fall and the last to be benefited by a rise. the et mies to overflow 

Webster fifty years ago declared that of all the devices the ingenuity | , The which has been made have been mon! pen 
of man had invented to cheat the laboring man an irredeemable paper 
currency had been most successful. Had helived to see this day when 
we are forcing into circulation two standards of valve, one of which is 
worth a dollar and the other 79 cents, he would repeat that denuncia- 
tion. ion. Ave 

It seems to me that oursilver friends have gone mad. They pursue ——— ow” 
their suicidal course against the experience of the past and the teaching t, gentlemen, that you 
of the present. The sound policy of a wise and patriotic President is brief statement tg eer 
ignored. The recommendations of a most efficient and able Secretary . Nea aie then with the mater 
of the Treasury, who has sacrificed his health to his sense of duty, are : tsown path; then having blocked 
scorned and treated with contempt. its banks and spreads over (he als" 

Had I not, sir, the welfare of my country at heart; had I no concern : scit-willed and headstrong stream, and must oe en | 


: dict hin 

in the success of my party, I should be pleased to see the gentleman | him think allthe while that he is doing ashe lenses. 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] have his way in this contention. For with ordinarily an abnormal width, Wir 
the unlimited coinage of silver with a full legal-tender ity the See aeiet teeourk . task requir 
wide breach now existing between these two metals would increase; ing the greatest skill and good jw gusent, os upon its wise execution the suce™ 
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of all subsequent work may depend. 


The next step is to induce the river to flow 
hus prepared for it, which is accomplished by the closure of all 


‘ ht 
in the pet and the narrowing of the space on the bar where necessary, by 


other channels, 
deposits ofearth : : : . 8 : 
‘yhich the water flows freely,but which check its velocity below them sufficiently 
to cause it tomake deposits of sediment. These structures are called “ contrac- 
tien works.” Theyarein progress at Plum Point and Lake Providence reaches, 
nd in those places have been entirely successful in execution and result. 
- Ido not believe thatany greater obstacles can be found anywhere in the exe- 
egtion of this kind of work than those which have been met and overcome in 
wullerton and Stack Island chutes, and on Baleshed and Elmot bars. In their 
fretsthey haveanswered every expectation of theirconstruction, Three years 
ono an experienced river pilot said to a member of the commission, speaking 
of the work laid off at Lake Providence, “ You've staked her out right where 
she ought to run; the thing is to make her gothere.” Well, “she” is going 
there now, and with a channel depth at low water double that which she had 
a" cecontenetion works, and the certainty of increased depth from the 
scour thereby induced, have been demonstrated by actual success. And it isa 
at which I have never ceased to marvel. 





secured by means of permeable dikes, as open asa fence, through | 


like is true at Plum Point. The practicability of narrowing the | 


“T e deposits which fill these chutes and build banks on these bars are mere | 
epecks of earth. Ateaspoon would hold thousandsof them. As the water bear- 
’ 


ing them slackensits speed after ing the permeable dikes, they quietly drop 


Sonn filled with solid earth by this process in the reaches under improvement 
measures thousands of acres in ‘area, and from a few inches to 50 feet and up- 
ward in depth, and well on to 300,000,000 cubic yards in contents. The works 
by which these deposits have been secured have been costly, more so than like 
works would be now, and yet I think it safe to say that the cost of the earth fill- 
ing has been little, if any, above a cent a eubic yard. - 

If the river would stay in the improved channel thus prepared for it, the work 
of improvement would be completed. But thisit will not do untilsome means 
ire employed to check the violent caving of banks in and about the reaches to 
be improved. Indeed, it will require but a moment’sattention to perceive that 
the caving of the banks is really the prime cause of all the ills that afflict the 
river, As it cuts into the earth on one sideand deepens the curve of its channel 
in that bend, it necessarily alters the direction by which its current swings into 
the bend next below, and so that bend, in its turn, iscut and carved ina new out- 
line to fit the new curve of the channel. 


dulations travel down the back of a snake. And, indeed, you have but to look 
at the map before you,and mark the crescent-shaped lakes—fragments of old 
river-bed—that line its course on either side, to see how literally true it is that 
the Mississippi has writhed like a serpent in its broad, black nest through all the 
centuries that have measured its life. 

As the river washes away its bank on one side it commonly adds to the oppo- 
site shore by deposit; so that one bank advances as the other recedes. But 
where the caving is violent it is impossible for the river to build the convex 
side up to full bank height as rapidly as it euts away the concave side; so that 
the net result of the process js an increase of width. And finally the coarser 
parts of the earth taken from the caving bank are carried only a short distance, 
and go to build up the bars below, and as the caving is more active their growth 
more rapid, 

So that we have three distinct consequences—instability of channel location, 
increase of channel width, and an acceleration, at least, of bar formation, each 
directly traceable to the caving of the banks. But these are the very things that 
impair *ye channel, If we could be rid of them our task would be done. It is 
necessary, therefore, to see pone means to fix and hold the banks—not every- 
where, but wherever the location and rapidity of the caving are such as to en- 
danger the other works of improvementaboutor below them. The devices used 
for this purpose—mainly brush mattresses, I can nottake time todescribe. They 
constitute a distinct class of work known as ‘‘ revetment” or “‘ bank protection.” 

The third kind of work employed is levees. The place which these structures 
hold in the general work of improvement has been defined repeatedly in the re- 
ports of the commission and elsewhere. In brief it is this: The ordinary flood 
is the period of the river's greatest energy; confined within the banks of uni- 
form grade that energy is made useful in scouring and deepening the channe! ; 
allowed to throagh varying and uneven depressions, not only is its en- 
ergy lost, but there is caused an irregularity of flow in the channel which tends 
to uce increased deposit of sediment. 

ese are the measures of improvement which have been recommended and 
inaugurated by the commission. differ as to their relative valuc, but 
in my humble judgment each of the three has its own specific usefulness—the 
levees for general conservation, the contraction works for local concentration, 
and the revetment to secure the permanence and augment the results of the 
other two, As means tothe grand end, these three areas inseparable as liberty 
and the Union. They are the orthodox trinity; the true Godhead of Mississippi 
River improvement; and no complete sal is possible by any plan which 


— = any one ut the three. 
tis sediment that makes ali the trouble in the Mississippi. 
It is the eaten oie of the river, the vice of its constitution. The laws which 


governs its and deposit have been the subject of much 
a Within a limited they may be ascertained by ordinary observa- 
ae in their ultimate and exact nature and operation they have so far 


vestigation some places wate: ve 
quantities of sediment which it throws down at a ee eres | 


and that these alterna- 


are narrow, 


i , and The . 
"ie. me outer and concave bank is 


I convex bank low and sloping. bar 
isa hill of sand lying like a dam across the channel. fis crest any, Miers 


hundred feet above the bottom of the pool, and two or three times the brea«t! 
banks. As the nigh seater current emerges from the bend 
Sa ee 
as wou y at 
and boils likeacauldron. ‘To thesediment which it br.0.cs 
= - co ont oem ot the anal and 
whic! irsand mixes and cl 

the whole body of it isso dense and thick that you ean not ees into 
vast load gathered up, every drop carrying its 

narrow eloci 
cad power Gane ed pool and up the slanting bar with velocity 


at the crest of the hill, where the banks broad 
me it finds room, and to spare, and pauses, as if for breath. In an instant 
wa tngers relax, and the ae —— sand which it could grasp and carry 


the of its narrow defile, rain down on the bar 

‘ : 

i ‘at Sele ee once said to me: “ You don’tsay that the water 

over the bar?” “Certainly.” 

below the level of the bars lies 

top flows over it. Any one can see that.” And be mani- 

it, But if that were so how would you account fur 

all? Whatdug it out? Here was last year a cotton 

where is now a pool 40 feet deep at the same stage. 
and climb over the bar of its own volition? 

is that the river at its flood goes through its pools with a 

nothing could withstand. ‘The quantity of sediment which 


ve bottom like microscopic flakes of snow. And yet, the space which has | 


By the same process these changes are | 
transmitted to the second bend below, and so on, from bend to bend, as the un- | 


| 


| you may have noticed if you have seen a hydra 
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it will sweep out of its path at such a p! lepends entirely on what is put in 


It is a mere question of supply. 

It is impossible to say how much sedimet 
Actual measurements have shown as lit 
as much as | part to 610, at the sar 
the heavier of these is nothing 


ace 


t the Mississippi River can carry 
is 1 part to 3.458 parts of water, and 
in the river at differ and 
tures that I have 1 d,and which 
Chis ma- 


tie 
ne point nt times 
to some mi 


ec grader at work 















chine is a huge force-pump mounted on a boat, and ised to grade caving banks 
to a flat slope before putting on upper r vent. As the fo of the 
hose gang turns the nozzle on a 23 of arth be » him a < s it through 
and through with the piercing str it viel rur s, diss e and at last 
flows down the bank to the 1 s tl mush: ye It is just 
such a mixture as that in the river, except that it contains n liment and 
less water to the cubic inch It wants only tl furth 1 h it soon 
receives to take its place in the grand sweep seaward of P 1s tho 
| dox Mississippi water—that is to say, water which is totally cd v1 
And I give it to you as my opinion that the engineer who t ~ 
voice of the Mississippi singing, in the words of t good ol} y 
“Feed me till I want no more, 
and undertakes, accordingly, to stuff it sick with sediment, w id th 
| alarger job on hand than * mortal e’er essayed before 
I am led to these observations, rent] 1, by the fact that t! a the f 
Mississippi River improvement extant to which they have legitimate referenc« 
as you will see directly. It isobvious that in a general way the power of water 
to transport sediment depends on the velocity of its movement. On this ma 


fest truth has been predicated a doctrine to the effect that every stream flowing 














thmough an erosible bed has a tendency totake up sediment fo the extent of its 
carrying power, as limited by its velocity; and that having taken up that quar 
tity, it will carry it without increase or diminution as long ts velocity re 
mains unchanged. 

That is to say, clear water in motion has a kind of hunger for rent, whi 
it seeks to appease by gnawing its banks untilit absorbs a nor mmachfu 
when its craving ceases, and it flows on ccntentedly And it been su 

| gested, as an application of this theory, that if the width of the Mississippi Riv« 
were properly regulated there would res a uniform velocity in its current 
and from that uniform velocity would result a unif liffusion of sediment 

| equal in quantity to the carrying power of the stream ; and that in that condi 
tion the river would cease to erode its banks, because the water flowing past 

|} them would have in it already all the sediment it could carry Thus works for 





Tn this way it forms the poo!s | 


i 


| 
| 
i 
! 


| classifies its freight with the nic: 


bank protection would become unnecessary. 

Now, this is a lovely theory, but I am afraid it is a little too fir 
any practical value. It would be expected, I suppose, in the applicati 
load the river up at Cairo with all the sediment it could carry, and keep it 
loaded from there to the Gulf; and that, being thus loaded to it 


S mMaximuin, i 
would flow around its concave bends without taking up any more sediment, 


in to be 


on of it, to 





as 
a man, already full to the maximum of his perpendicular, flows past a saloon 
door without stopping for another drink. But while it is true, as I have said 
that the power of the river to carry sediment depends, in a general sense, on its 
velocity, itis also true that other elements enter into the problem, so compli 


cated and various that they have so far eluded analysis. 
The most caseful observations and measurements which it has been possible to 
make have not only shown no constant relation between velocity ar 


id sediment 
but have shown the most violent contradictions in that relat 


of the 


ion Some 


most heavily loaded samples ever taken from the river when flowing at a low 
velocity ; some of the lightest at a high velocity. From a table containing the 
mere sediment weight and velocity of all the observations ever made, a man 


with his eyes shut to all other facts would fail to find any law 

Nor have there been observed any actual differences in 
different times or places corresponding with differences in the quantity of sedi 
iment carried by the water. I never saw a caving bend where the river seemed 
to suffer the least embarrassment in its work from excess of sediment. Bat, of 
course, what I orany one else could see at such place would signify little, and it is 


at all 
rapidit caving at 





¢ 


s of 


more to the point to state,as I can, some observed facts which have a material 
bearing on the subject. 
When the clear water of the Ohio and the muddy water of the Mississippi 


meet at Cairo, they do not mingle at once, but flow side by side for many miles, 
as though it required a little preliminary acquaintance and courtship to bring 
about a matrimonial blending of their lives and fortunes. The contrast between 
the east and west sides of the river is manifest to the eye for 20 miles belov 

Cairo, and may be detected with a sediment trap at five times that distance 
Now, if there is any practical significance in the doctrine of sediment hungei 
as characteristic of clear water in motion, it would seem that the Ohio, having 
come all the way from Pittsburgh without a single square meal would be ready 
by the time it reached Cairo, to eat the end right off the State of Kentucky 


But, gentlemen, actual measuren ts have shown that for 200 miles below 







Cairo the aggregate annual caving is greater on the west side of the river than 
on theeast. For the first 50 miles the mean annual caving on the left is 3,000,000 


square feet, and on the right 6,000,000; for 75 miles it is 5,000,000 on the east l 
8,000,000 on the west; and for 200 miles it is 28,000,000 on the east and 35,000,000 
on the west. It may be said truly tl 






the river touches hard bluffs oecasionally 


| on the east and none on the west within these distan« and that fact will go 
some way to explain the greater caving on the west. But after making all due 
allowance for that circumstance, the fact remains that the clean water of the 


Ohio does not devour the bank whic! washes any more, but rather less rap- 
idly than the dirty water of the Mississippi eats up the bank on its side. 

I do not argue from this that water carryi: 
more rapidly than if it was clear, althoug! 
it is an observation more nearly in the nature of an actual experiment tha ; 
other that I know of, and it fails, signally,to « t practical confirmation of 
the theory referred to. The fact is,that the Mississippi River, in handling its 
sediment, proceeds on uniform, well-defined, and established methods. It has 
been in the transportation business a good while,and has practiced for centu- 
ries some tricks of the trade which the railroads have It 


riminat s its fine sediment on 





g sediment will erode a bank 
1 it is not certain that it will not 








just begun to learn. 





ion. It shi 





| a through bill, and its coarse sand by the local, just as the lroad companies 
ticket their fine-haired passengers ke yourselves, by the lin 1 express, and 
ordinary humanity by the accommodation 
The finest sediment is never dropped until it reachest] r;t 
coarser is picked up and Jaid down a hundred times ont ‘ “i sta 
the river scours the deep poo! clean and piles the sand t the bar 
below; at the succeeding low stage the quick« le nt over the t {the bar 
washes it into the pool below; the next flood piles it « the bar! and so 


the sand goes down to the sea, like a tramp tra n : put 
every 10 miles, only to wait fur th t 


off the train 





next « 

These habits of the river are part of its very ! I re them up you must 
make the river overagain. You must! »su omple subjection 
that it shall neglect the laws of rig ler m to observe the laws of your 
prescribing. And thatyoucannotdo. You may improve it tothe highest point 
but it will be a riverstiil—not a cana! ; and no plan of improvement which fails 
to recognize this great fact is either wise or practicable 


It is of the essence of the plan 
lent conflict with the river, but to a 
which will modify only slightly i 
existing bank by levees is no great « 


proposed by the commission to attempt no vio- 
un plish the improvement sought by means 
tural course To add A few feet te 
range of condition 
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bring the lower and uneven rts to the grade of the highest parts. To con- 
tract the channel on a bad bar to a width no less than that found on bars 
above and below, where the navigation is good, is no violent change. And to 
revet a bend, so that the river shall flow around it aera it away is but 
asking the river to do what it already does of its own volition in many bends 
above and below. The hope of improvement rests on the expectation that upon 
the modification of the conditions surrounding the river in its bad reaches, in 
imitaticn of those existing by nature in the good reaches, the river will alter its 
behavior accordingly, and afford as good navigation in the places where it is 
now obstructed as it affords now in its best reaches. In short, it is an attempt 
to reform the river by its own good example—an appeal from Ceesar drunk to 
Ceeaar sober. 

I have already consumed your time beyond all reasonable limits, but there is 
one other topic of such great concern to this city and the people of the lower 
river in particular that I must allude to it fora moment. I refer to the situation 
at the head of the Atchafalaya River. It may be said, in general terms, that the 
problem there presented is one of the greatest difficulty. It has been under con- 
sideration by the commission ever since its organization. We have visited the 
ground in person twice a year; have bad repeated surveys made; and last fall 
examined by daylight the whole course of the Atchafalaya, from head to foot. 
We have considered carefully all possible plans for the solution of the difficulties 
presented, and have recommended to Congress the one which we believe to be 
the best. 

The plan thus recommended contemplates the prevention of the further en- 
largement of the Atchafalaya, but not its entire closure; and for that it has been 
unfavo.vably criticised in this city. It is not surprising that you should regard 
with keen apprehension the bare possibility even of such changes at the head 
of the Atchafalaya‘’as would divert the main volume of the Mississippi into that 
stream. And I suppose it is largely because the complete closure of the Atcha- 
falaya would be, apparently, thesurest guarantee against such a catastrophe, that 
that plan has found a good deal of favor in this city. 

But, gentlemen, the Mississippi River Commission dare not shut up the Atcha- 
falaya. I will try to tell you why as clearly as I can in afew words. Much 
more is known now than was known five years ago of the volume and course 
of Mississippi floods. Those of three years last past were the greatest on record 
in three consecutive years, and they were measured and studied more thor- 
oughly than any that preceded them. I think we know with approximate ex- 
actness how much water came down the valley in each,and where it went. 
During the flood of 1882 the maximum discharge past the mouth of Red River 
was 2,200,000 cubic feet per second. Of this 1,100,000 cubic feet per second, or 
just one-half, flowed down the channel past New Orleans. The other half flowed 
down the Atchafalaya River and over the banks and through the breaks at the 
upper end of the Atchafalaya basin, and down through it to the Gulf. So that 
the complete closure of the Atchafalaya means, in a flood like that of 1882, dou- 
bling the discharge of the main river from Baton Rouge down. 

A discharge of 1,100,000 feet gave you a stage of 15 feet at this city, which was 
more than your levees could stand with safety. What stage would you have if 
that discharge were multiplied by 2? If you ask me,I say frankly that I do 
not know. We know what the river did as its discharge increased from 200,000 
at iow water to 1,100,000 at extreme fiood—just how much it rose for each addi- 
tional 100,000 cubic feet. Its behavior in this respect was somewhat irregular, 
as is always the case; nevertheless an average of all observations taken dis- 
closes the law of its rise with approximate truthfulness. And if the law thus 
indicated should hold to a discharge of 2,200,000, you would have a flood surface 
14 feet above that of 1882, and by the time you-had built levees high enough to 
contain it you would have the Mississippi coming into New Orieans like an 
elevated railroad, 

Do not understand me to say that it would reach that height. I can not think 
that it would. But at what point short of that it would stop, I donot know. It 
may be ascertained by an easy calculation where it ought to stop, if it hada 
proper respect for the recognized principles of hydraulics; but where it would 
stop no man knows. It is a subject upon which opinions wy by formed, and 
upon which the opinions of some men may be valuable; but the man who tells 
you that be knows how high the river would rise at New Orleans with its pres- 
ent discharge doubled, is either deceiving himself or deceiving you. And in 
view of these facts—some of them disclosed, and all of them emphasized by re- 
cent observations and studies, and considering the enormous risk necessarily 

involved in an attemptto force the whole discharge of the valley down the main 
river, the commission can not recommend that plan. 

At the same time it is but prudent that such steps should be taken as will pre- 
vent the possibility of a diversion of the Mississippi from its proper channel 
into the Atchafalaya. There is no immediate danger of such anevent. The 
present tendency is toward the closure, rather than the en ment, of the bed 
of Old River, which connects the Mississippi and the Ate jaya. But if the 
levees on the Tensas front were closed, and all overflow excluded from that 
basin, so that the water which now finds its way to the A a through 
the Bayous Tensasand Macon, and overland, were supplied via Old River, there 

would be real danger of disastrous changes atthat place. And the consequences 
of such changes might be so serious that the utmost precautions ought to be 
taken against the mere possibility of them. 

For this the first step recommended is the construction of such works in the 
head of the Atchafalaya asshall preveni its further enlargement; the second the 

reparation of the channe! of the Mississippi below Red River, b bringing its 

evees to a suitable grade, for the conveyance of the volume which now escapes 
over the banks and through the crevasses at the head of the Atchafalaya basin; 
and finally the repair of the levees across the head of the basin, so as toexclude 
all water except that which enters the channel of the Atchafalaya at its head. 

I beg leave, in conclusion, to add a word upon another subject—one a little for- 
eign, perhaps, to the business of this convention, but which is eminently ap- 
propriate to this place and this audience, and of which I may never have an- 
other opportunity to speak to you. Some studies which I have been pursuing 
lately have brought to my attention impressively the infinite waste of the use- 
ful forces of nature which is going on in the valley of the Mississippi. You have 
here a river great enough, if its energies were economically expended, to carry 
the commerce of the continent to the sea, and the commerce of the sea to the 
heart of the continent. And yet wesee it constantly wasting its powers in tear- 
ing down its own banks, piling obstructions in its own path, and wandering 
about its own valley, until after a great flood it comes back to its bed, like a 
strong man after a debauch, with scarcely strength to crawl over its own bars. 
You have millions of acres of land upon every one of which is accumulated the 
distilled richness of a score of acres lying far above,and on which fall copious 
rains and showers of sunshine with chemic power to transmute their mold to 
sugar and cotton, but which lie in wild and us waste, 

The traveler who looks for the first time at your crowded wharves is amazed 
at the acres of bales and barrels that cover them; but that which he sees is only 
a sample of what you mightdo. You raise 250,000,000 poons of sugar; you 
could raise 2,009,000,000 pounds, You raise from half to ree-quarters of a mill- 
ion bales of cotton; you could raise four or five million bales. You raise fort 
or fifty million pounds of rice; you could raise a billion nds. To makeall 
these results as practicable and sure as thecorn crop of Illinois there isone, and 
but one, prerequisite—the Mississippi River must be kept within its channel. 

I know the heroic struggle which you have maintained against its floods for 
half a century, and I know that it is too great for your unaided resources, It is 
not—it ought not to be considered—your affair alone, It concerns the whole 
nation that its aggregate productions, fily exemplified in the unrivaled exposi- 
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tion in the midst of which we sit, shall embrace the wic . 
things useful to supply the wants of its citizens. And I believe ig ee ble o 
the interest than the Say Se United Statesto make common ca » be no ke 
=Se —- work = nae =aee the alluvial valley, use with y 
ut, gentiemen, it rests with you who live in it to in: ' 
that shall inaugurate the work. “You must devise, dadbeeny oor padre ders su 
No one else will doit foryou. Y putinto the hands and before - , 
of the American people the facts—of which they are, in the Seale re the eyes 
day—of the nature, extent, feasibility, and value of the work. You wnorant to- 
tient, persistent, wise,and united effort—let me emphasize that. aa OY J 
effort, appeal to the intelligence, the patriotism, the justice of the whole mtn 
Your appeal may go unheeded for a day, but I firmly believe that it a oa 
the time and the means to inform the public truly and fully of the ne wants but 
utility, the economy, and the national profit of the work to Sotener Ly~pew the 
ative aid the strong arm of the Government of the United States Y ee 
held the riverat bay Coon many a hard fight, unaided and alone: re-1/ have 
by the whole contingent of the Union, fifty million strong, your vistory ¥ reed 
ons at eet = eet will submit to its rightful sovereisn. ». a 
epabiie. of the valley of waste will be transformed into the garden of ti, 
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Flint, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES F. ORISp. 
OF GEORGIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union eno 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for tho 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers oy.) 
harbors, and for other purposes— — 

Mr. CRISP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to say a few words on the amendments | 
have proposed tothis bill. I shatlask the indulgence of the committee 
but a short time, and I would not say anything but that I am fully 
impressed with the importance, the national importance, of the enter- 
prises that I seek to aid, and I think I can convince this committee, if it 
will only listen to me, of that fact. I do not wish, sir, to be understood 
as reflecting upon or criticising the action of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. On the contrary, I feel indebted to them for the increase 
they have recommended in the appropriations for the rivers to whic] 
specially refer, the Flint, the Ocmulgee, and the Oconee. The recom- 
mendations of the committee as to the two latter rivers are much more 
than double what they have been in the recent past; but still, sir, in 
my opinion the proposed appropriations are not large enough. Let m 
call attention to each of these rivers in its turn, the character of coun- 
try through which they pass, and the necessity for a speedy and cou- 
plete opening of all of them in order that the vast amount of supplies 
of all kinds that are now locked up for want of transportation may be 
opened to the commerce of the world. The Flint River rises in west- 
ern Georgia, near the city of Atlanta. It flows past Montezuma, Dray- 
ton, Albany, Newton, and other smaller places to Chattahoochee, Fla. 
where it unites with the Chattahoochee to form the Apalachicola Kiver 

This portion of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, is not excelled in fertility or 
in the industry and intelligence of its people in any part of that great 
State, and the opening of this river to commerce would not only bean 
inestimable blessing to the people of the counties through which it 
passes, but it would open to the world, at much cheaper rates, tie 

large amount of cotton and other products which now for want of ches) 

transportation find no profitable market. I am specially interested 
it because I immediately represent the people living upon that port 
of this river between Albany and Montezuma. The present project's 

to give them high-water navigation. The distance between these ‘0 

points is about 100 miles. 

Montezuma, in the county of Macon, is situated on a railroad, a0¢ : 
the head of navigation now. ~It is a thriving, prosperous little city; 
its inhabitants are among the most substantial, intelligent, 20d enter 
prising of our State. With river competition, with the lower m™\e ¢ ; 
freight that would follow the establishment of a regular line © bon 
on the river, industries that now languish would flourish, and ge eral 
prosperity would follow. There is now upon the river a boat bt 
the enterprising citizens of this little city, and the freight care’ 
it indicates clearly the great advantage that would result from pc 

the river in a condition for navigation at all seasons of the yest 4% 

giving an outlet to the sea. Se 

This river flows between the counties of Dooly and Sumter ® 
large and fertile. The finest cotton-producing lands in the iets se 
be found here, and in Lee County, just below. Lee County ane” 
ter County are pierced by and thus have some ni de ot wor 
tion to the markets of the world. The sonnty of Denys “98 nt 
an enterprising, industrious, and intelligent people, em)™c™” 
of the best cotton-producing lands in the State or in the South, ae : 
solutely without rtation facilities. All the productions : aa 
fertile county must be hauled weary miles to reach a Marke 
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then must pay such rates of freight as monopolies charge, thus increas- 
ing the cost to the producer to such an extent that production has 
ceased to be profitable. The opening of this river would afford to this 

yple an easy and cheap mode of transportation, and thus increase not 
only the value of what they produce, but also the value of all property 
they now own. This is true of Sumter; it is true of Lee; it is true of 
all the counties along the line of the river. ; 

There has been expended upon this river since 1873 $84,373.76, and 
this has resulted in obtai ! ) 
mouth up to Albany; a completed low-water channel of the projected 
width and depth from its mouth up to Ferguson’s shoals, a distance of 
88 miles, and a partially completed high-water channel over that por- 
tion of the river between Albany and Montezuma. The estimated 
amount required for the completion of the improvement is $110,000, 
and the amount asked for this year by the engineer in charge is $20,000. 
The committee has recommended that sum; but, Mr. Chairman, last 
year the engineer estimated that $75,000 could be profitably expended. 
If that was true, and no one disputes it, why is so little required this 
year? The unexpended balance of last year’s appropriation is only 
$12,626.24; added to the $20,000 proposed to be appropriated, it makes 
only $32,626.24. I ask, therefore, that the appropriation be increased 
from $20,000 to $40,000, so that we may have $52,626.24 this year, and 
thus enable us to have a more speedy opening of the river. 

In November last, Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure of attending at 
the city of Darien, in the State of Georgia, a convention of the coun- 
ties interested in the improvement of the Oconee, the Ocmulgee, and 
the Altamaha Rivers in that State. That convention was largely at- 
tended, and the delegates would compare most favorably with any body 
of men lever sawassembled. They were in earnest; they felt the need 
of national aid in developing their great water ways, and they left their 
homes and went many miles, some of them, for the purpose of having 
united action that might aid in the accomplishment of their object. A 
committee appointed by that convention prepared a memorial for sub- 
mission to this body. I had the honor of presenting it here some 
months since. I have furnished each member of the committee with 
a copy, and also some other members of the House. But, sir, perhaps 
all have not seen it, and so clearly and succinctly does it set forth the 
importance of and necessity for the improvement of these great rivers 
that I here and now present it in full. It is as follows: 

The undersigned, a memorial committee appointed by a convention assem- 
bled at Darien, Ga., on November 4, 1885, for and in behalf of the citizens of 


twenty-one counties in the State of Georgia, bordering on the Altamaha River 
and its econflaenis and tributaries, and the port of Darien, respectfully repre- 
sent: 

That the people in the counties of Appling, Baldwin, Bibb, Coffee, Dodge, 
Emanuel, Glynn, Houston, Irwin, Johnson, Laurens, Liberty, McIntosh (in- 
eluding the city of Darien), Montgomery, Pulaski, Tattnall, Telfair, Twiggs, 
Wayne, Wilcox, and Wilkinson, are greatly interested in the improvement of 
the Altamaha and its tributaries, and anxiously look tothe General Government 
— and equitable appropriations for its speedy accomplishment. 

The Great Altamaha, with its confluents,the Ocmulgee and the Oconee, and 
its tributary, the Ohoopee, is the largest and most important water highway in 
the State of Georgia. e Ocmulgee and the Oconee, rising at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, flow for several hundred miles through the heart of the 
State, and by their confluence form the Altamaha, which, enforced by its tribu- 

,the Oh , continues its course for 200 miles until it debouches into the 
Atlantic 12 m below the city of Darien. Ata good stage of water the Oc- 
mulgee is navigable for 250 miles, from the junction to the city of Macon; the 


Oconee for 225 miles,from the same point to the city of Milledgeville, and the 





ning a completed high-water channel from its | 
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miles occupied by 200,000 people 


who are,in a great measure, dependent for 
transportation upon the great Alt 


amaha 
hey ask it in behalf of a great natural highway and an important seaport 
which have hitherto received but little aid fri 
And your memorialists will «¢ pray, &c, 


| 
j 
ym. the General Government, 
ver 
Ss. D. BRADWELL, 
And othe 


uy 


Liber 

This leaves very little to be said, and I shall occupy but a short time 
longer. So important are these rivers to the people of Georgia that 
during the first half of this century the State appropriated $60,000 for 
the improvement of the Ocmulgee and $35,000 for the improvement of 
the Oconee. The Ocmulgee flows past Macon, Hawkinsville, and other 
smaller places, and unites with the Oconee River a few miles below 
Lumber City to form the Altamaha. The Oconee flows past Milledge- 
| ville, the old capital of the State, Dublin, the county seat of Laurens 
County, and other smaller places, and unites with the Ocmulgee as I 
have said. 

You will see in the memorial I have read the counties through 
which these rivers flow. With many of them I am well acquainted. 
Nine of them I have the honor to represent. Most of them are in the 
heart of the great timber region of Georgia. The finest pine in the world 
is here. The landswhen cleared produce abundant crops. The people 
are well informed, industrious, and thrifty, and need only some mode of 
cheap transportation to be among the most prosperousin the State. If 
these rivers are opened, asthey should be, they will haveit. The project 
for the improvement of the Ocmulgee contemplates the removal of ob- 
structions from the channel and cutting through rock shoals, so as to ob- 
tain a navigable channel 60 feet wide and 4 feet deep at low water from 
Macon to the Oconee. Assistant Engineer Locke says : 


ty County, 


The work done up to the present time under the adopted plan of improve- 
ment has resulted in securing navigation of the river at a stage from 2 to 3 feet 
lower than was practicable before the commencement of the improvement, en- 
abling boats to run during seasons in which they were formerly tied up 

During the past fiscal year the snag-boat belonging to this improvement was 
thoroughly repaired, but was kept at work until the 15th of June on the Oconee 
River in connection with the snag-boat for that river. The appropriation for 
each of these rivers being so small, it was thought best to concentrate the work- 
ing plant of both rivers upon each in succession in order to reduce the cost of 
engineering, superintendence, and contingencies. On June 15 operations were 
commenced at Big Eddy, near Jacksonville, securing at that point a channel 80 
feet wide by 10 feet deep at low water, where formerly existed one of the most 
troublesome places to navigation on this portion of the river. The Oconee boat 
will be sent to join the Ocmulgee boat in the latter part of July, so that the two 
may be worked together during the low-water season on the Ocmulgee River, 
as was done last season on the Oconee. 

The balance of appropriation remaining on hand, together with appropriation 
asked for, can be profitably expended in continuing the work of improving the 
riverchannel, 


The amount required to complete the improvement is $30,000; the 
amount that can be profitably expended this year is $15,000. In the 
last bill the House appropriated $3,000 only for this river; this year the 
committee recommend $7,500, more than twice as much as before. I 
thank them for this; I am glad to have been able to induce them to give 
me this increase, but, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask this House to increase it 
still further and give this river the full amount of the estimate, $15,000. 
I think it only right that this should be done. I give the commercial 
statistics of the river for the past fiscal year: 


The following-named steamboats have been employed in the navigation of 










this river during the past fiscal year: 
Atamaha for 200 miles, from the junction to the ocean—making altogether 675 Tons. 
miles of water way through the great cotton, timber, and rice belt of the State | Tda......scecsecssesccossseesescscsnseesessensesescsseseseseseessesnconeatsensoesestssses senseseesesecsesersecses 296 
The Aliamaha, at a Se ee NEE HOO SEES 105 WIGS, With & MEAN | ColVille.............00c0cccccecssecessceccecesccccessnncncssosecssecenessens sovsescenssesenensesececssosssccceoees 83 
eeete. I average is reduced at a low stage of water to 300 feet in | Mary Jeter ...........0:0scccecccecceeecscecseccescecenseccneseececeesceeseseseccecseseeeetecersceecsecssceeses @ 
width n Wadley........ ane 
Your memorialists would further state that the commerce of Darien is of snch | Mary Coope . 150 
magnitude as to make ae porser eettonalimportance. The quantity of lumber | North: State........:..........c.cccccccssssovccerseceveee-soscseesecsecenecencsseescesesessseeescenencessesseenes 180 
shipped to various ports in Europe, South America, and the West Indies, as well NEUES Rastitissdaticdiaibinnchesevvccemsoucdmeinessces a aac cadid naals dace aelietaieiaipeins 
ports, will short 7 ice 
bushels are analy shipped, nas Geeebdereate aenntitis oo eaees These beats have carried about 6,500 bpenete Serpentine, Sapte tee, pay 
stores, cotton, and other products. The tonnage, foreign and domestic, Sire 7 ee (BM) ee aad anere an Sone sci k-lite 
Fone ee carry ing tends, will average annually 100,000 tons. eet te Tes ; 
Vigil and Geeegh, eae Lamber City, where the East Tennessee, | The plan of improvement of the Oconee River contemplates the re- 
Pb crosses the latter river, the shipment of cotton, , obs 7 Tcteen ttiem ole SE eel eine: Siemmenel ell 
hi stores, and wool amounted last year to 20,000 tons, besides large amounts | moval of o structions rom the channel and b! asting through rock re« {g 
ipped from Hawkinsville on the Ocmulgee and Dublin on the Oconee. At where necessary in order to secure a depth of 3 feet at low water from 
the Altamaha, on the Savannah, Florida and Western Railroad crosses | Milledgeville to the Ocmulgee River. ‘The work done up to this time 
which vy shipments of naval stores, cotton, and farm products are ; bli Seeaiadins cele Mien adie Gh atedienn all 
= are broughtdown the river by steamboats. | For this carrying trade has resulted in enabling steam oats to navigate the river at a stage o 
The menehetet enemaleves. ; _ | water 4 feet lower than that at which navigation was practicable before 
ness, which is fast growing to immense proportions, At the beginning of ie | the improvement was commenced, During the past fiscal year the 
year fift <ight turpentine distilieries were located upon the Altamaha and its | Work done consisted in cutting a channel through the rock reefs at 
quired in er sere ee oo well as the supplies re- | Cheney’s Shoal, near the river’s mouth, and removing obstructions be- 
i 7s oe | twe ‘ int ¢ { i 5 2S re blin. Engineer Locke 
, athe climate the valley of the Altamaha is salubrious, the soi! fertile, and | *W°*2 that point and a point 15 miles above Dublin. Engineer Lock« 
grain w) Products are variedand abundant. Cotion, corn, rice, root crops, small | Says: 
transportation, ae mene te yeriection. The great want 's betier | The limited appropriation available was supplemented by a donation from the 
Careful prepared Oconee River Steamboat Company of $300, which enabled the work to be recom- 
naval duane and estimates show that on the Altamaha $75,000,000 worth of | meneed and prosecuted for a short time this summer; otherwise the cost of the 
860,000,000 for - by aed are in easy reach of the river. Tothis may be added | very extensive repairs required by the snag-boat would have prevented any 
amount for the Ong ese and $50,000,000 for the Oconee, besides a large | work this season. This boat is old and rapidly becoming useless, and unless 
in the country is On this latter stream one of the finest water-powers liberal appropriations are made at once the working ee for _ ee willhave 
y Without : ‘ been worn out without peforming adequate service, because of inadequate ap- 
‘ and ere the General Government in removing these obstructions | propriations ceietinee e 
improving this water way these great resources can not be de- | The removal of obstructions from McLeod's Cut-down, a distance of 28 miles, 
, your that (the Al } d its trib has given about 2 feet greater depth of channel where these obstructions existed, 
i taries memorialists pray surveys of the Altamaha and its tribu- : : oa i 
is meinen cemulgee, the Oconee, and the Ohoopee, — - ane te = ase | The last river bill carried an appropriation of $3,000 for this river; 
a bended, render eead water hae neve oe cece came ¥€X- | the present bill appropriates $9,000. I thank the committee for this 
our memorialists ask this \ 


of a territory comprising 13,000 square 





increase, but ask the House to still further increase it to $15,000. It 
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will only require $30,000 to complete the work; and if you give us | never can be reduced to practice. Yet I challenge you toshow » 
$15,000 now, in two years it can be finished. money that is not fiat money; for if it is not fiat money it is 01) 
I give the commercial statistics of this river for the past fiscal year: | evidence of indebtedness and carries the obligation of redempt - 
The folowing steamboats are employed on the river: its author; while every dollar that is created by the sovereign p 
Tons. | a government, issued or paid out for value, and made a legal tend 
Laine rweerneennmvcnseonrenevnensneenvenensecventsevnensseenmeersesnyerevnerin - redeemable, but receivable for taxes or other dues to the gover 
OR sicinethiadhals [Lids dctaabicine cachnaticamernuiahon ot Cabesbinseichersithcoshibecigliabecitaade 250 that issued it, is a fiat dollar, and thatregardless of the nature or y.! 
Mary Cooper ab dnapnbeieiniiealenib-nmemnrcevunnasgrenerinitiiciaarads 1m = nen of — it is made. Therefore our gold dol a 
_These boats have carried during the past year about 4,400 barrels turpentine, es po ae re wv ue = ena . 
17,000 barrels resin, and about 6,000 tons cotton, merchandise, provisions, &c., ‘ pe exactly the same funct i 
besides which about 20,000,000 feet of lumber have been rafted down the river. and so 18 our Copper cent the one hundredth part of a fiat dollar. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have said enough to show the impor- ary us has, to a limited extent, the same attribute and fanc: 
tance of these river improvements; enough to show that the general com- | 2° a dollar; yet there is no parity of value in the articles out of v1 
merce of the country will be largely benefited by their beingopened. The they are respectively made. So you see the fiat dollar is, of js.) 
large quantities of turpentine and rosin and cotton and lumber that now such a terrible thing after all. ; es 
use them for an outlet to the sea are insignificant compared with the Tenge severe ro in this ane you will eliminate the val 
amounts that will be shipped when these rivers are open to safe navi- | “* © ement from the dollar and treat that, separate and 
gation. I feel a deep personal interest in this subject. My great object commodity, and then treat the money element, separate and 
as @ member of this House is to represent the wants and the wishes of | ** * medium of exchange, you will simplify this question very 
the people whose commission I bear. They are in earnest about this for the great error of the monometallist is in the confusion of 
matter, and as their representative I feel it my duty, in season and out elements or attributes of the commodity dollar. 
of season, to strive for the accomplishment of that which will benefit I believe that money should have no commodity or barter value ; 
them so much and at the same time advance the interests of commerce | *° but should be purely a representative of all value, based, (| 
generally. the Government right of taxation, on all commodities Within j 
Mr. Chairman, while on this subject permit me to suggest for the con- | 4iction, and limited in volume only by the needs of comn 
sideration of the House the propriety of changing the method of con- that it should not be confined - volume to amy Ome commodity . 
ducting river improvements. I believe, sir, that persons living along —— commodities. Neither should it in the slightest degree | 
the water courses to be improved, persons familiar with the obstruc- ected by the value of any commodity, and more especially when 
tions, the needs, and the wants of the rivers—persons who know the es like gold, is so rigid and limited in its supply as to put it 
dangers and difficulties of their navigation—should have charge of their absolutely within the power of a few gold bouncers Wo juggle with its 
improvement. Now, sir, living along these rivers are men perfectly fa- value by manipulating its volume And as I know that this ( a 
miliar with all these things, men of character and honesty and capacity, | ™€™* will not, and 1 frankly confess can not, at once throw off this 
men who have a personal interest in the suceess of the project, who yoke of barbarism, but must for a while longer foster the dishones 
could be employed for a reasonable sum to take charge of, manage, and | @tter dollar and thus keep commerce bouncing around on stilts, | 
control the matter, and, with due respect for those now in charge, I be- will do all in my power to give her at least two pegs to travel on, ani 
lieve such a system would produce better results than the present plan. not force her to hop around and try to balance hersel! onone. | Laugh- 
I hope the committee will look with favor upon this suggestion and give terand applause. | Therefore I am for the present in favor of unlimited 
ita trial. coinage of silverand gold. This will double its base and give at least 
Now, sir, I leave the subject. I know, when somany riversand har- | *W° bearings for the superstructure to rest upon, and make it less sus 
bors are to be improved, we can not appropriate all to each that they ceptible to manipulation than if it were pivoted on a sing! ae Bat 
require; but I present these as exceptional cases and. ask an increase. | 57* the gold bouncer, *“you must have a standard of value, and the: 
I am not confidentof getting it, still I shall try, and keep trying, while | fF° You must limit yourself to one thing, and as gold is the money of 
I remain a member of this House, believing that in the end, if not now, the world, that one thing or standard is or must be gold, because,” he 
success will crown my efforts. says, “‘it is the least variable, and always represents the fixed value of 
the labor involved in its production.”’ 
This, sir, is the premise upon which the whole monometal argument 
rests; and as thisinvolvesfiveseparate, distinct, and palpable errors, al! 
Silver Coinage. conclusions drawn from them must also be errors. First, it assumes 
that thereis and must bea money of the world; second, that that money 
is gold; third, that there is and must be a standard of value: fourth 
SPEEOH that that standard must have value per se, and therefore must be a spe- 
cific commodity by which the value of all other commodities is ganged 
ves naeed fifth, er as gold is the least variable and always rep- 
T resents a amount of value or labor in its production, it isand mus 
HON. CHARLE 5 N. BRU M M » | be our standard. SAA eetehdes Gama siBionions fallacies in the order 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ee bi 
te agen = First, there is must be a money of the world. Sir, there's 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, not and never can be a money of the weet until you establish a world 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. government to create it. Asmoney is a creature of Jaw it must be th 
She Sieuos hens : sok : i creature of some government that makes the law, and therefore it has 
wae = a a ing eee one area the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- powers as money only within the jurisdiction of the government tha! 
Mr. BRUMM < said: a tti moots feammjonsd bela with ballion. vom aottio te 
‘ J mas : ou settle your in alances Wi ullion; you settie them 
p Mr. SPEAKER: Absolute barter and barbarism are inseparable twins. | with the cae value or commodity element of bullion, and nt 
The birth of one creates the other, and both exist by feeding upon each | with money; even if coin is used it is not counted, but is put 
other. Just in the proportion that you eliminate the one you destroy | scales and weighed and its alloy deducted in calculating, its 
the other. Take from barbarism that which it feeds upon and it dies. | bullion. 
‘The farther you get away from barter the nearer you approach civili-| Second, “‘the money of the word is gold.” Since it is true, as 14 
— Therefore, barter and civilization are as antagonistic as free- | shown, that there is no money of the world, this is already a2! 
dom and slavery. | , the international or world sense; but even if it is contended that 0° 
Barter, or the interchange of value for value, is the unfathomable | national sense it is the money of the world, this is also !alse, 10! 5°" 
quagmire that has impeded the progress of ages, while purchase, or the | itself is never money, although money is often made of gold; yeu" 
interchange of value by a conventional representative of value, is the | is not one nation in the world that makes all its money ov! 0! © 
firm, progressive highway of commerce over which the masses must | while every nation makessome, and a majority of nations makca.'' 
pass to a higher, a grander, a nobler civilization. Sir, just in propor- | money out of silver. 
tion as you weigh down a medium of exchange with the value of the Third, that there is and must be a standard of value and that s* 
article or commodity out of which that medium is made, you impede | must be gold. Sir, no commodity can be a standard of value. +“ 
the progressof exchange and you enter the quagmire of value for value, | values depend upon usefulness. Therefore, any article of "0" 
or barter. Therefore I insist that before you can elevate the masses to | that is just as useful or will perform the same function or sin)" 
(erchange of commodities bya representative of massareof valun end | no mate wet material ether te'madg of "Alihoaxh th: ©: 
ae ms ee tomo money should be a mevium of exchange, ne —s oe tone ood labor a —", ; t ye - ae 
But the interested financier or the superficial statesman says: ‘‘Oh of it depends — aaa diet ond iv aonelly called the market 
this is fiat money;’’ and then he exposes his ignorance by crying aloud value. : ; ait 
that it is the nonsensical theory of dreamers which never has been and Therefore as the cost, the intrinsic value, and market valve of ait 
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commodities depend upon all the local as well as the general conditions, 
-ireumstanees, and changes incident thereto, there can be nofixed value 
or standard nor relative value for any commodity in any locality for any 
leneth of time; for there is no commodity that maintains the same rela- 
ive, intrinsic or market value at all times in the same place, nor at the 
came time in different places, no matter what material it may be made 
of or what its nature, whether it be diamonds or a right of way, a 
jhysician’s prescription or a dignity, a druggist’s emetic or gold, silver, 
2 siien a copper, cockle-shells or a priest’s absolution, fiat paper 
ae or a right of piseary. All, all are as unsettled and shifting as 
~~ ai. you can not fix the cost, intrinsic value, relative value, or 
market value of any commodity for any time in any locality, sir, how 
infinitely do the possibilities multiply when you attempt to create even 
an approximate standard for ali commodities at ali times in all local- 
ities of this heterogeneous world. ; 

But even if an approximate standard could be established, the most 
unfit article for that standard, next to diamonds, would be gold, for if 
there is any one article which more than any other article fails to rep- 
resent the amount of labor in its production by its value it is gold; be- 
-ause it is an original element that cannot be manufactured, grown, or 
produced by any combination of elements or manipulation of man. It 
sa hidden element, most uncertain in quantity, locality, and conditions. 
it is a very limited element, wherefore its supply can not be accommo- 
dated to the demand, thus making its value depend almost entirely on 
the manipulation of its owners. f , 

It is not an article of prime necessity, nor a substitute therefor, being 
neither food nor medicine for the mind or body; nor does it clothe, 
shelter, convey, or preserve man, beast, or any commodity, and outside 
of the gratification of the savage passion for personal decoration, it adds 
very little to the comfort of man; and were it not for the great value 
and power given to it by making money out of it by conventional laws, 
it would play but a very insignificant part in the affairsof men. Yet 
you tell us that you can not add value to anything by law, no matter 
how useful the law may make it, but that all values depend upon the 
amount of labor it takes to produce them, no matter whether the value 
be intrinsic, relative, or market. If that beso, then God help the la- 
borer; for I think it is time that he should get at least a visible share 
of the value of his product. That is, you mean to say, that if you de- 
monetize gold by law all over the world, and thus destroy its useful- 
ness, it would still retain its value because it represents a certain or fixed 
average amount of labor in its production. 

Upon the same principle, I suppose, you would hold that to remone- 
tize silver by law, and thus increase its usefulness, you would not en- 
hance the value of silver, because its value is fixed also by the amount 
of labor represented in its production. 

But, again, how can gold alone represent the cost of its production 
when it is produced almost always with silver or copper, or with both, 
or with some still baser metal, in combination withit? By what rale 
of mathematics do you calculate the mammon value of the shattered 
limbs and the health and lives lost in its production? Andif you had 
a rule, how would you apply it to each specific case or degree? Where 
have you the statistics of the number engaged in gold mining, with the 

hours of labor and the energy expended by the eager searcher for gold ? 
And how will you ascertain the amount expended in the production of 
gold and how much should be charged to its companions, silver and 
other metals? 

Moreover, gold under the commodity or barter-money system is of all 
things the most variable and uncertain, because it is not only subject 
to all the incidents of fluctuation that any other commodity is, but by 
reason Of its limited supply it is absolutely under the control of the 
gold juggler on the one , While on the other hand its monetary 
wes subject it to all the whims ignorance, avarice, and corruption of 
every national law-making power in existence. Therefore in propor- 
ton as you keep it isolated and allow it to monopolize these attributes 
jou in that proportion intensify and magnify these functions, until by 

its unlimited power it becomes the hellish dynamite of tyranny and 
*ppression in the hands of the few all over the world. Whereas, if 
you separate these functions and impart to siiver an equal share of 
this power, you will at one blow strip gold of more than half of 
rc power for evil, and to that extent at least, by easing up the in- 
etchange of commodities, steadying values, aud liberating com- 
neree, bring relief and blessings to all humanity. [Applause.] For 
we must not forget that the price or value of a commodity in an un- 
‘ummeled state of commerce will fluctuate on its own basis—that is to 
“y, will be affected by causes wholly incident to itself and its compo- 
nent modified by effects upon its substitutes—and will not ma- 
oat affect other commodities, But where all commodities are trans- 
the bya medium of exchange, all such commodities are subject to 
melintional ductuations incident to such medium. Therefore, if that 
then isgoldalone, which issoabsolutely within the power of the few, 
wen these few will control all money and thereby control everything 
sat ope will buy; that is to say, by cornering this very small 
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you at times impart a sudden and often violent impetus to production 
by enlargingits basisand inflating itscredit. Sothatwhen thecommer- 
cial fruit is ripening for the purpose of gathering in the harvest your- 
self you lower its value and thus lower its consumption, and conse- 
quently by impeding the interchange of commodities you find every 
producer with too much of hisown commodity on hand and not enough 
of anybody else’s. Then t <i press, the fossil statesman, 
and the superficial pulpit orator, like Beecher and Cook, will join the 
money-bouncer, and pointing to the undistributed products will say, 
‘* Behold the dire result of overproduction.’’ [Applause. } ; 

Sir, it is for this reason that these bouncers adhere so t 
this false doctrine of standard of value, for they know full well no com- 
modity can be a standard, as a standard means something fixed, stable, 
and unalterable, as a yard, quart, pound, &c., and that is just what 
they do not want, for like all speculators and gamblers they live on 
uncertainties that may be fluctuated, manipulated, and contaminated. 

Would to God that under our present system gold was a standard of 
value. Then, sir, parties to this controversy would be reversed; we 
would sustain it, while its present advocates would be its worst enemies 
and would demand its immediate demonetization. 
no longer answer their purpose. They want no stability, no standard, 
no solid, honest basis, for just in proportion as the basis is widened and 
made firm you prevent manipulation and secure a more equal distribu- 
tion of the products of labor, while just as you contract the basis 
gold alone, it becomes the artful dodger of commerce that ent 
few and impoverishes the masses. 

Although no article or commodity can ever be a standard of value, yet 
there may be an approximate parity or ratio of values maintained be- 
tween two or more commodities that serve similar purposes or can be 
substituted for each other; e. g., anthracite and bituminous coal. In- 
crease the demand for anthracite by making it more useful you soon raise 
its price, and as its price advances bituminous will be substituted; this 
substitution of bituminous increases its usefulness and raises its value, 
while it decreases the usefulness of anthracite, and relatively decreases 
its value until the parity is again reached, and is in this way very ap- 
proximately maintained. So it is with wheat and rye, gold and silver, 
oats and corn, the different kinds of meat, the different kinds of 
&e. 

But if Congress had jurisdiction over commodities as she has over 
money, and would ailow an unlimited or free use of one commodity and 
would restrict the use of any or all substitutes, she would soon destroy 
the parity or ratio, especially if the favored commodity was very 
ited in its supply as gold is. 

As the paramount object in commodity money is the maintenance of 
parity of value in the various commodities out of which the coins are 
made, the present discrepancy in the commodity value of our gold and 
silver dollar is the strongest argument (from monometallists’ stand- 
point) against the limitation on our silver coinage—for unlimited coin- 
age of silver would increase its value, while it would decrease the value 
of gold and thus bring both metals t 
16 to 1; because no metal can ever 
in circulation. 

3y the unlimited coinage of silver the bullion becomes more usefal, 
and therefore more valuable, while gold is to that extent displaced, it 
becomes less useful and therefore less valuable, thus bringing them 
closer together until their parity is reached by an easy process that will 
do injustice to none, but will add unbounded blessings to millions. 

sut, says the goldite, this country can not do this alone; we must wait 
until we get England and Germany to join us. Sir, I deny this, for 
England never will join us until we force her to, as it is her interest to 
widen the breach between the commodity values of gold and silver, as I 
shallshow hereafter. Moreover, so long as we follow the British system 
we will be subject to their financial and commercial control, whereas if 
we adopt a system of our own we will be masters of the situation. 

Therefore let usadopt unlimited coinage of gold and silver. Wecan 
hold the balance of power between the conflicting monometallic na- 
tions of the world, and maintain the parity of value between the pre- 
cious metals, for we produce over half of all the precious metals; there- 
fore the civilized world is largely dependent on us not only for the 
metal supply butfor food, cotton, oils, and many other products, while 
we are absolutely independent of them. 

Sir, by a proper protective and monetary system we could be as iso- 
lated commercially and financially as we are geographically. Ifgentle- 
men would have a clearer appreciation of the greatness of our country 
a better knowledge of its unbounded resources and infinite possibilities, 
with a proper realization of the eminently independent position this 
nation could occupy; if they would only have the courage and self- 
reliance to stand with us and declare ourselves financially and commer- 
cially independent, as our fathers declared the lves politically and 
socially independent, we could, and ought to have, the commercial world 
under our control more absolutely than England hasever held it. We 
could then utilize our powers for the honor and greatness of our Repub- 
lic and the elevation of all mankind. 

But I said I would show that England would never join us until we 
force her, and why? Because she with Germany are the two great cred- 
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is to their interest to shrink the basis and contract the currency by mo- 
nometallism, so that we and all other debtors must pay them in acom- 
modity coin upon which there is a premium and thus increase the value 
or purhcasing power of their assets at least twofold. 

But while England seems to have suspended the coinage of silver, 
she really coins silver every year; in fact the charter of the Bank of 
England calls for a certain amount of silver reserve in her vaults, yet 
practically she is a monometallic country, as in England proper, gold is 
the standard of payment while in the rest of the British Empire silver 
is standard of payment, i. ¢., all payments to her must be in the higher- 
priced metal, gold, while most all payments by her are in the lower- 
priced metal, or silver. 

By the present disparagement in the ratio and market value of gold 
and silver England robs from the treasury of India £17,000,000 an- 
nually on the single item ‘‘loss on exchange,’’ and this is only the 
bonus on the taxes she exacts from her India slaves. Imagine, then, is 
you can, the unmerciful robbery she commits on the productive induf- 
tries of India by the London bills drawn on Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras for the difference in the metal value of the India silver rupee and 
the English gold pound for all of their interexchanged products. By 
this process she deprives us of the foreign market for our wheat and low 
grade of cotton. Henry Carey Baird says: 


The real and the most immediate “silver danger” is that which impends over 
the American farmer,and grows out of the competition of the wheat of India, 
now looming up in the near future. Stop the coinage of the silver dollar, and 
the price of silver immediately and rapidly falls, and with it the rupee of India 
in sterling exchange. The normal price of the rupee in sterling is 1s, 10}d., or 
45 cents; but theaverage per rupee produced by the government bills drawn in 
London on India for four months, ending August 15, was but Is. 6jd., or 38 
cents, indicating a discount of 15 per cent. This is just 15 per cent. premium on 
the export of Indian wheat, and precisely this same disadvantage to the Ameri- 
canfarmer. Let those whoconsider themselves as not “ hopelessly ignorant of 
ordinary economic laws”’ drive the price of silver down still further, under the 
impression that they are damaging no one but “ those who are interested in sell- 
ing silver to the government,” andthis premium or bounty may be increased to 
30 per cent. 

That this is not an imaginary danger will be made more manifest when it is 
stated that while the export of wheat from India in 1877-78 was but 4,150,000 
bushels, in 1884-85 it was 30,000,000 bashels, or more than one-third of the ex- 
port from the United States during the same year, the latter being 84,653,714 
bushels. Within the last five years 1,000,000 acres have been added to the wheat 
acrenye of India without a particle of interterence with the quantities of other 
crops raised, 


Mr. William H. Oliver, of North Carolina, says: 


When England buys wheat and cotton from the United States she pays gold 
or its equivalent for it, when she buys it from India she pays for it in silver. 
Her preferences are all in favor of India, and although the expenses of trans- 
portation are much heavier, yet the difference in paying for it in low-priced sil- 
ver makes up for it. 

The interest of England and the United States is diametrically opposite. 

England produces no silver and wants it at ruinously low prices, hence she 
demonetized. 

England on a gold basis wants to buy silver cheap, and with that silver buy 
wheat and cotton from her own dependencies and thereby cut off the United 
States from the sales of those articles which her necessities compel her to buy ; 
and strange to say, in this country is found a class of our own people willing 
to assist England in this movement. 


Then I ask again whether it is not high time for us to tear ourselves 
away from this barbaric English system, if not for the protection of our- 
selves at least let us no longer be accessories to the hellish crimes of 
Great Britain against her subjects and slaves. [Applause. ] 

Sir, with free coinage of both metals, a distinctive American system 
of finance and protective tariffs, we can tear the commercial jaw of the 
British lion, and so lubricate the wheels of progress that all the world 
will share its blessings. 

But it is said that free coinage of silver would drive gold out of the 
country, under the operation of the Gresham law; but this isan error, be- 
cause the Gresham law is applicable only to those countries where the 
balance of trade is against them, and where they are not gold-produc- 
ing countries, as we are; moreover, the following circular from Moore 
& Schley proves the contrary: 


[Moore & Schley (John G. Moore, W. K. Kitchen, Grant B. Schley), bankers and 
brokers, 26 Broad street, New York; 114 South Third street, Philadelphia; 
1419 F street, Washington; Irving A. Evans & Co., Boston, Mass.; E. L. Brewster 
& ©o., Chicago, Lil.; Hubbard & Farmer, Hartford,Conn. Connections by 


private wire. 

New York, February 17, 1886. 

While it is conceded that the controlling factors in the financial and business 
situation favor a higher range of values on the stock exchange, there is a very 
general apprehension here at the East that some action by Congress on the sil- 
ver question may affect the market adversely. It would be well, therefore, to 
consider this matter from a common-sense point of view, so that dealers in se- 
curities may know what to do if Congress should follow one of several possible 
courses, 

The prevalent belief among those who are best posted is that the present Con- 
gress will not suspend the coinage of the silver dollar, and that matters will go 
on for another year as they have for the past eight years; that is, that every 
month $2,000,000 of silver bullion will be coined into standard dollars. Assum- 
ing that this will be the case, what effect will it have upon the market? The 
advocates of silver coinage claim that we can only judge by the experience of 
the last eight years, which they say has been favorable not only to the value of 
securities, but all values, because since that time we have been steadily adding 
to our stores of gold, without very largely increasing our silver reserve. The 
fact is emphasized that from 1873 to 1878 inclusive, a period of six years, the ex- 
— of gold exceeded the imports by $123,754,210, an average of $20,625,000 a 

ear. 

Since the passage of the silver bill in 1878, the imports of gold have exceeded 


the exports by $200,856,081; this, too, in addition to retaining in the country all 


———_—————_ 


gold. The Financial Chronicle estimates it at $175,000,000, but the Mint ; 
ities say $193,000,000, The Director of the Mint, in his report just iss: an 
mates the total stock of gold on January 1, 1836, at $626,733,869, show ioe 
tion to our gold reserve of $433,000,000 since the passage of the 's ~ 
in 1878, Curiously enough the excess of our exports of silver < 
1878 has been about $16,000,000 perannum. According to the Mint 
our total stock of silver is $297,904,950, considerably less than haif oo 
gold. Every year since the silver coinage act was passed has seen , - _ 
gold increase, relatively to our store of silver. These facts are cu; ae ee 
ance with the belief so generally entertained that the silver coinage 4.4.2" 
is known as the Gresham law, is driving gold out of the country B a 
France has had similar experience. With 20,000,000 less populatio “a 
United States, it hasa coinage of nearly 600,000,000 5-franc p Deen the - 
lent of our silver dollars, or some $389,000,000 more than our total sii, ean 
At the same time France holds more gold than any nation on ear:}; I 
reserve is $850,000,000._ The Bank of France shows a steady gain in iis » 
serve, while that of England and Germany,the gold-mint countries ~ 
stationary. The Bank of France, at present, holds $30,000,000 more ee aioe 
the banks of England and Germany combined. According to the sijc, 7 
cates, were we to continue coining silver dollars at the rate of two a Thong 
month we would not have as many as France, relative! oilion 
the twentieth century; and yet the French 5-franc pieces, wit}, 3 per cent 
silver than the American standard dollars, circulates on a par with o ld . 
But there are other facts which seem to show that silver coin Se . 
proved detrimental. The following comparison of the condition of t), 
banks in 1877 and 1885 shows that they, at least, have lost nothing by the 
coinage: ae ee 
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Then the deposits in savings banks in 1835 show that they were 20 0 w 
greater than in 1881. The figures for 1877 are not available, or they would show 
a still larger increase. P : 

The fact that exchange is near the = exporting point, and that some of thy 
yellow metal has been shipped since January 1, has led to the fear that we w 
lose a great deal of gold in the near future. But, as the Evening Post and other 
anti-silver publications have shown, this does not seem at all credible while th: 
balance of trade is in our favor. The exports and imports of the United states 
as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, for six successive years are instr 
on this point. The values of the merchandise exports and imports for the enti: 
year have been in millions of dollars: ; 





FEXPOEtS.. .cocccese coorscsocccsccrescsocesces \ 768.0 
TRROEER, . ove sccccncseccesconcovocesnecocceess .8 | .2 |) 752.9 


Excess of exports..............0./ : 3} 15.1 


Then the current stock speculation is attracting European m 
ment this side of the water. 

True, our exports have fallen off in money value; we are shipping some 
and may continue for a time todo so, but we have plenty of the yellow: 
spare. 

PBut suppose the extremists should succeed in committing the Government to 
as free a coinage of silverasof gold, what would happen? The silvermen claim 
that even then there would be no premium on gold until the proportion of | 
silver to gold would be greater than it now is in France. With 2),000.000 more 

ypulation we have only $220,000,000 in silver, less than $ per capita, w 

rance has $600,000,000, or about $14. Our gold reserve is about $1! per capita 
while that of France is about $23. Atthis rate we could coin $1 000,000,000 in sil- 
ver without excluding gold from circulation. Whatthe silver men themselves 
claim for free coinage is perhaps best expressed in one of the resolutions passed 
at the Metropolitan Hotel silver meeting. ; 

** Resolved, That in the event of free coinage being enacted the United States 
need not fear eitheran export of her gold or a very large increase of her silver 
for if other nations send their silver to our mints to be coined in larger quart 
ties than now, they must do so either to distribute it here in payment for 
chandise which they have not hitherto been buying, in which case they w 
increase our exports and quicken and stimulate our production; or ticy! 
do so in order to exchange it in this country when coined for gold ; but in sua 
case, if gold is ata premium, its holders here will get the premium and le 
country will lose nothing, and if gold is not at a premium here 1) Siver, ‘hen 
the inducement to send the silver here will have disappeared and it will tl 
come.’ 

While free coinage might be carried in the House of Represenatives. «© 
hardly go through the Senate, and if it did it would be promptly vetoed by Pres . 
dent Cleveland. It is not improbable that Congress will authorize the bsue 
one and two dollar certificates in place of the greenbacks of similar denom'i 
tions. This will practically add forty to fifty million more dollars to the Au” 
dred and forty million now in circulation. “This will end the accumulation © 
silver, except as against certificates, which would be reassuring to te spect 
tive public. Ina general way it may be laid downas an axiom that every # 
tion to the currency ofthe country enhances values, and that when eer be 
silver, or their paper representatives are withdrawn their prices f4!}0%. 

It is now to be considered what would occur were the silver coinage 10" 

nded. The impression is universal at the West and South that there © - 
Be an immediate break in prices of all kinds. The + of silver has ar’ 
fallen from 51d. to4$}d. per ounce. It would probably take a siump te») 
this one metal only was affected it would be a comparatively trifling ee 
but in the shrinkage Of values which has taken place since bimet# l om '— ' 
aside by the commercial world, silver has proved to be the best ™ th ; 
values; that is to say, silvér to-day will buy as much of any product ; 
labor as it did before it was demonetized in Europe in 1872. The rea! Pi’ 
non is that the purchasing power of gold has increased from 2) to) ©" ving 
Were the American support of the silver market withdrawn ‘he Pi iteelt 
power of gold would be enormously enhanced, which fact would show 
an unprecedented crash in prices. This view would not be the corre “i there 
eve’ rator in the West would sell the market right and |« ee ais 
w be plenty here at the East to follow their example. Indeed, 
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create so much bimetallism. There has great suffering in Eng's 
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xelusive eurrency,and its depreciation makes exchange so high as to turn 
trade profits into losses age . . ; 

‘Probably this reasoning of the anti-silver coinage advocates is correct; but as 

om having @ revival of business and a buoyant feeling, not only on the 
= ea change but in all departments of trade, jt does not-seem probable that 
= erican Congress would care to do evil that possible good may come, and 
an na luntarily bring about the same distrustful condition of things which exists 
eg ae and Germany, the two leading gold-unit countries. Demonstrations 
a a of unemployed workmen, such as have been seen in London and the 
by mi 

manufact i 

: e to go through. » ; 

ae a the over side of this controversy is presented for the reason that 

bat tisilver newspapers and financial authorities of the East have had the ear 
- = sublic almost exclusively. Those who deal in securities should have all 
th az for forming correct judgments of their own. 

ne , 

r -spectfully 
a ; MOORE & SCHLEY. 
Bat, it is said, we have too much silver already; it will not circulate. 

sir there isno danger of too much silveras long as our per capita is below 
that of France, as shown by Moore & Schley, for the nearer we get to 
the French per capita the further we get from our miserable, uncertain, 
plood-sucking credit system, which is the mother of panics and hard 
times; and the nearer we get toa cash basis. Of course, as long as our 
President and Secretary of the Treasury remain the willing tools of the 
gold bouncers and act as their turn-key in locking up the silver, it can 
not cireulate even as much as the felon in his cell; but, if like honest 
officials, they would execute the letter and spirit of the law, and issue 
their call for bonds to the full extent of the surplus hoarded in the 


Treasury, and pay only half in silver, then pay half the pensions, half 


the amount due the Government officials and employés and other cred- 
itors, in silver, do you suppose any one would refuse it? Oh, no; we 
would all take it, for we all know that it is, and always has heen, a 
legal tender for all debts, and that a refusal to take it would cancel 
the debt pending such refusal. : : 

But they say as soon as we pay it out it comes right back again. 
Well, whatof that? Can not you pay it right out again? And thusit 
will cireulate more actively than any other kind of money. But that 
js just what these bouncers do not want, for by that process the debt 
will be paid too soon and bank circulation withdrawn, and I hope green- 
backs substituted for them. Then when the debt is paid wipe out the 
cursed internal-revenue system, and by a high protective tariff reduce 
the receipts to the current expenses of the Government. 

Bat you say free coinage will decrease the purchasing power of a 

dollar, and therefore will deprive the poor workmen, and the widows 
and orphans of their savings; but this can only affect those whose as- 
sets are in money, while upon all other assets it will have the opposite 
effect. But evenif true, it is no good argument, as the same reasoning 
would apply to the stockholders of a railroad who might object to the 
building of a competing line because their stock would depreciate by 
reason of the division of traflic with the additional road. But why is 
it the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and my colleague [ Mr. 
Scott] are so very solicitous about the few poor workmen and the wid- 
ows and orphans who are creditors, and have no care for the millions 
of poor who are debtors, for if free coinage will injure the creditor then 
suspension of coinage will injure the debtor, and our debts, national, 
State, county, municipal, corporate, and private, are in excess of our 
taxable assets; therefore to demonetize silver or gold would double our 
debts and decrease the value of all property (except money assets or 
their equivalents) about one-half. 
Bat, say these gentlemen, the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar; it 
isonly worth 80 cents. I deny this, as you can not get a silver dollar 
anywhere, even at a discount of 1 per cent. It will buy just as much 
as a gold dollarand will pay justasmuch of adebt. Butthey say silver 
has fallen in value. This is also false, as silver has not depreciated in 
value, for it holds its own value with other commodities, all of which 
are lower, if measured by gold value, and if I had time would more 
clearly show, but as others have fully established this point it is un- 
necessary. Hence it is plain that gold has appreciated in value and is 
therefore the dishonest, robber dollar. 

But to me the most sickening feature of this discussion is in the atti- 
tude that these bouncers assume toward the workingmen, especially 
my millionaire colleague, Mr. Scorr. He takes such a fatherly inter- 
est in them that he prays to God in their behalf, and beseeches us not 
‘o pay them in the dishonest silver dollar, for he says on page 5 of his 
printed speech, as follows: 


<a I make . » he in eire : 
med bold to state another theory, that if there be in circulation a 
poor 


tr, 
the and a poor dollar the rich man will always get the good dollar and 
[ man the poor dollar. If public policy required that all dollars should 
poor in order to rob the creditor class of our people in favor of the debtor. I 
*ppeal to this House to in some way protect the man who earns his bread and 
peParts his family z his daily labor, and when he asks for bread not to give 
“a &stone. How this can be done in any better way than by giving the rich 
poor alike a good dollar I do not know; but protect, in God’s name, the 


Seles — ean take care of himself, He needs no sympathy, nor 
Brave words these. But see how he trifles with the sn)ject, for he de- 
eis neatly all of page 10 and part of page 11 toshow that there ought 
be two kinds of metallic money. The one should be what he calls 
world money (or gold) to be used by the rich, for large transactions 


wan ag Ureign exchange, and the other should be silver for the poor 


transactions, and for purely home use. The world’s 
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| payers are debtors. 


[is 


money or rich man’s money should be made of better stuffand have 
greater value than the poor man’s home money, so t 


that the poor man’s 
mouey would not leave the country, neither should the poor man’s 


money (or silver) be redeemable in the rich man’s gold money, yet on 
page 4 he justifies the United States Treasurer for not paying the | 


bond- 
holder in silver, because the bondholder should be allowed to choose 


yyed wol > | between what he here calls the rich and poor man’s money 
uring districts In England, are not experiences such as the American | 


Yet he agrees, in another place with the President that if you pay the 
poor workingman with the sil 
worth less than the gold dollar. 

Sir, if labor was paid in the commodity value of the silver dollar or 
its representative, then labor would lose; but being paid in its legal or 
money value it gets just as muchas if paid in gold, as both have the 
same purchasing and paying power. Butagain, they say if youremon- 
etize silver you depreciate the money value of the silver dollar. This 
is true; but by it you also depreciate the money value of the gold dol- 
lar relatively, and as the workingman as arule has no considerable num- 
ber of dollars of any kind on hand he need not be alarmed at their de- 
preciation, especially when the depreciation of the value of the dollar 
will relatively appreciate, or raise the valueof all his other commodities, 
whether they be labor or any otherassets. Hence I say that the fatherly 
care these gentlemen have for the poor workman is the kind that the 
wolf gives to the lamb. 

But let it be admitted that whether it be suspension or free coinage, 
wrong must be done either to the creditor ordebtor. Thenas the debtors 
are largely in the majority it is better to wrong the minority than the 
majority, for all producers, property-owners, stockholders, and tax- 
Therefore the only ones that are not more or less 
benefited by the free coinage of the honest silver dollar are those who 
live on usury, or at least to the extent that their income is interest on 
money loaned. Therefore I want to legislate in the interest of the 
honest debtor. I want our debts paid whether they be public, corpo- 
ration, or individual. 

sut, sir, it is not only a question as to the number or proportion that 
are to be injured or benefited by our legislation, but the degree of in- 
jury or blessing to those to be affected will always be considered by the 
honest statesmen. I contend that toimpoverish the people is a greater 
crime than to tax the wealthy. The widow’s mite was a greater sacri- 
fice to her than all the contributions of the rich. 

It is not so hard to take from the few a small, or even a large portion 
of their superabundance as it is to rob the poor of any of their necessa- 


ver dollar you cheat him, because it is 


ries. If wrong must be done, I would rather wrong the strong than the 
weak. I would rather have less gold forthe rich than no bread for the 
poor. I would rather tax the luxurious surplus of the few than lay 


tribute on the sweat and blood of the masses. [ Applause. | 


Silver Coinage. 
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Or 


MES M. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. JA RIGGS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 20, 1886. 

On the bill (H. I. 5690) for the free 

Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The importance of the question of silver coinage ig 
conceded by all gentlemen here, and tlic people of the country fully ap- 
preciate that importance. For some time it has been the chief subject 
among them. And when we review the history of the last few years in 
regard to it all surprise at the interest manifested by the ma 
to disappear. 

A few years ago we had as legal-tender money among us gold coins, 
silver coins (including the silver dollar), and greenbacks. While these 
were in circulation as legal tender a large amount of indebtedness was 
contracted. Included in this indebtedness was the large bonded obli- 
gation of the United States—some of it payable in any of the leyal- 
tender dollars of the country, and some of it payable in any kind 
legal-tender coin dollars. 

After these obligations had been issued by the Government and 
bought by the money lenders and paid for in greenhacks a Republican 
Congress conceived the notion that the public credit needed strength- 
ening. Just why it needed it at that time may be difficult for an or- 
dinary mortal to understand. The Government had already contracted 
its public debt. The bonds had been sold, the proceeds received and 
expended, and we were not wanting to sell any more bonds or borrow 
any more money. On the contrary, we were getting ready to pay our 
debt. In private affairs the credit of the individual needs strengthen- 
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coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 
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ing, if at all, during the borrowing or debt-contracting period, and not 
after that has been safely passed and the paying period has been suc- 
cessfully entered upon. 

But so impressed was Congress with the notion that the public needed 
strengthening that it passed laws the real effect of which was to pro- 
vide that the obligations of the Government which were payable in 
greenbacks should be payable in legal-tender coin only. 

Not satisfied with this success those benefited by it secured, a little 
later, the demonetization of the silver dollar, which of course had the 
effect to make coin obligations of the Government payable in gold coin 
only. This legislation solely in the interest of the bondholding and 
creditor classes, and at the expense and to the disadvantage of the 
many, soon aroused the people; and Congress found it necessary to re- 
store the silver dollar to our stock of legal-tender money, which was 
done in 1878, but with a limitation upon the amount of monthly coin- 


e. 
ead y those who profited by that unfair legislation have discovered 
that the coinage of the silver dollar ongitt to be suspended, their real 
object being no doubt to demonetize it again. The reason assigned, in 
brief, is that the relative values of our gold and silver coin have di- 
verged and to continue the coinage of the standard dollar «vill endanger 
the business interests of the country. The whole field of statistics is 
put under contribution the world over in the attempt to convince Con- 
gress that the country is in danger from the continued coinage of this 
dollar. We are told that we are powerless in this matter because 
England and Germany choose monometallism; that our remedy is to 
follow their example and adopt a gold standard only. That is to say, 
we must yield to the mistaken or avaricious notions of European royalty 
and aristocracy and reduce the volume of our circulating medium, 
thereby adding to the difficulties and burdens of the toiling millions in 
this country. 

I must be permitted to deny the necessity or the wisdom of such a 
course. We are a nation, and I will not quarrel with those who choose 
to spell it witha big ‘‘N.’’ It is our duty to legislate for our own peo- 
ple, not to please the rulers of the imperial governments of Europe. 
Instead of yielding to the notions of those governments we should con- 
sider and, as wisely as possible, provide for the welfare of the American 

ple. 
7 do not believe there can be a gentleman found on this floor who 
will sincerely contend that a reduction of the volume of our money at the 
present time will—can by any possibility—be beneficial to the masses 
of our people. It seems to me thatall must admit such a course would 
add to the present distressing stringency in business affairs. 

Of course, a contraction would be individually beneficial in a money 
point of view to the very wealthy, the lenders, the rich corporations, 
the plethoric bankers, the millionaires. But these constitute numer- 
ically only a small part of our population, and the larger part, the 
laborers, the mechanics, the farmers, the small manufacturers, in short, 
the mass of our people all over the country, would be materially in- 
jured by a suspension of silver coinage and many of them would be 
financially ruined by its demonetization. 

I am sorry to say I believe such a result would be looked upon plac- 
idly and with pleasure by the very wealthy in the money centers. 
They have toyed with the poverty of the poor and fattened on the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow-men. They have grown so wealthy while the 
masses have been oppressed and growing poor that they have come to 
regard their good fortune, growing out of such a state of affairs, as their 
birthright, and want to see this state of affairs continued and intensi- 
fied. They have builtand enjoyed their yachts and their palaces, while 
the masses who work and make the wealth of the country have strug- 
gled, and struggled hard, to keep the wolf from the door, not always 
with success. 

By means of unfair legislation and unfair administration the wealthy 
have grown very wealthy and the poor have grown very poor. 

Now, I do not want any one to misunderstand me. I have no sym- 
pathy with the lawless spirit which would disregard property rights; 
no sympathy whatever with anything in the nature of communism. 
When a man, by industry and economy, hasacquired property, he should 
be protected in his possession. But he should not be permitted to op- 
press those who are less fortunate; and, more than that, he should not 
be ae by legislation in crushing to earth those who have little or 
nothing. 

I would not improperly deprive any man of property or money prop- 
erly acquired, no matter how much he may have. 

But I have long felt, und still feel, that a millionaire is a curse to a 
Republic, and I firmly believe we would be better off if we had none. 
The poor and those of moderate means are the real support of the Gov- 
ernment. I donot wish the millionaires any harm. If I were going to 
make a wishin regard to them I would wish them in heaven. Ithink 
the country would be much better off if a kind Providence should find 
need forall of them beyond *‘the shadowy valley.” “ 
neither do they spin,” yet ‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’? With their yachts, their palaces, their 
cottages, their liveried equipages, and, what is infinitely worse, 
vicious notions of legislation and governmental policy, they constitut 
an element which is of no good use in a republic. 
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It is different under an imperial form of government. Thei; ;,, 
and nobility must be maintained at all hazards, even though i; : 


taining it the subject be bowed to the earth. If ascion of roy);, 


a descendant of a house of long and noble lineage, meet wit}; 
at the gaming-table or race-course, or otherwise, he must be ) 


for from the public treasury, so that by no means shall the |i - 


tinction which separates him from the people be permitted ; 


pear. Andthepeoplefurnishthemoney. Wewantnoneofthat \. 
we are asked to follow the example of the two great imperia| 
ments of Europe on this money question. And who asks this” 
the farmers askingit? Arethe mechanics asking it? Are the }q) 
asking it? Are the small traders asking it. Are the poor ; 
moderate circumstances asking it? No. But these classes cones, 
the real body of our population—nineteen-twentieths, probally pin... 


nine hundredths. If legisletive wisdom can not devise |; 


the subject which will benetit all, then it should consider ti int. 


of the many even at the expense of the few, especially when the i. 


are opulent while the many are poor. 

But to return to the immediate subject. Who is urging the syepn. 
sion of silver coinage and the demonetization of the silver dollar? ‘vy, 
all know: The millionaire, the rich corporations, the plethoric bankers 
of the money-centers. Those who have been in the habit of pla) 
*‘hocus-pocus’’ with the country’s finances. Iam aware that ths 
may be called denunciation. Gentlemen on this floor who have chan. 
pioned the causeof these monometalists have charged that the friends of 
the silver dollar are denunciatory—that they seem to expect to sete 
the question by heaping abuse on their opponents. Mr. Speaker, the 
abuse and denunciation have not all been on one side. The adyocates 
of the suspension of coinage and the demonetization have for a \ong 
time industriously denounced the friends of the silver dollar as “ jj. 
ver lunatics;’’ they have denounced the Government as dishonest 
Here is a sample from a leading New York weekly, which assum 
be the spiritual teacher of its readers: 

We can not expect the people of this country to be very distinguished for their 
morality while the Government, by its laws and practices, is directly teaching 
immorality. 

A man who passes a counterfeit coin composed in part of silver or gold and 
the balance of it in some inferior metal is called a swindler, and is ver; 
moniously hustled off to prison. The Government of the Uniteds 
ever, may cheat in thatdirection, and force the people to take miillior 
dollars, and then claim that such counterfeit morality deserves the ( 
honesty. It proposes still to do, in the future, as it is now doing, an act eve 
worse than this—it proposes not only to cheat the ple by compelling ther 
to take these 79-cent dollars, but to lie about them also by calli 1 dollars 
It now says to the world that these swindling 79%cent coins shal! be called, cach 
and every one of them, “‘one dollar,” and be so stamped on the face of every 
one of them. By this monumental immorality the Government of the United 
States of America is now, in the judgment of all honest men, the world over 
entitled to the high rank of being called the chief counterfeiter and champion 
liar among all civilized and uncivilized nations. This is, to be sure, very plain 
talk; but it is nevertheless the solemn truth. 


The organs of the capitalists and lenders have been and still are filled 
with such denunciation as the foregoing. It would serve no good pur- 
pose to occupy time and space in the RecorD by reproducing othe 
specimens. Gentlemen who have advocated the cause of the mon 
metallists on this floor have taken up the refrain, and called our dollar 
“*a frand and acheat,’’ “‘ adishonest dollar,’’ ‘a 79-cent dollar,” &. 
Why does any one so designate the silver dollar? by charge the 
Government with dishonesty for making it? If the Government had 
made and put into circulation a new metallic dollar, containing les 
intrinsic value'than had before been employed, and had made it 4 lex 
tender for all dues, I can understand why the creditor class might Com 
plain of being compelled to take it in payment of debts contracted 
before it was made. 

But what is the fact in regard to the real, intrinsic value of our stane- 
ard silver dollar? The truth is, it contains just the same quanttyo 
pure silver contained in our silver dollar from the foundation 0! te 
Government to the present time. I- 1792 the first act was passed 
ulating the coinage of the United States. It provided that the sve 
dollar should contain 371} grains of pure silver. The act of 1: pr 
vided for a dollar containing the same quantity of pure si!ver; 226 
act of 1878, sometimes called ‘‘the Bland act,’’ now in force, proves 
for exactly the same quantity of silver. Sothat the standard dollar 0! 
to-day, denounced as *‘a fraud and a cheat”? on this floor. has pre’ 
the same quantity of silver in it as has been contained in our suvet Co 
lar ever since we began to coin money. This being true, | show 
for some one to point out particularly the dishonesty in paying ure" 
with it. Is it dishonest for me to pay my debts in the same ™” y 
which was current and a legal-tender when they were contract): © 
certainly is not. If I contract a debt at a time when there ar ™ 
kinds of legal-tender dollars in circulation, and afterward one o! - 
legal-tenders enhances in relative value, shall it be said | must 
that alone? ag 

Talk about dishonesty! Those who would thus impose on ir" 
itor class, or require the tax-ridden masses of this country t¢ '“""" 
from their scant earnings the means to thus pay public oblico™ 
peculiar notions of honesty. ot Oe 

In the discussions which this subject has provoked througho™ 
country, in the on the rostrum, and elsewhere, = 
had many apostrophes and appeals to “honesty ’’ and © pater’ 


Sto 
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from those who desire the demonetization of silver, and the consequent 
establishment of gold monometallism. 


{ never have known an experienced operator to go abouta legislative 
body with a view of procuring legal sanction for a plan to rob somebody | 


put that he went clad in the garments either of piety or patriotism, or 
poth. tis really trying to witness the apparent evidences of pain de- 
picted on the faces of some of these gold men when they contemplate 
and speak of the moral obliquity of the American people as manifested 
in their desire to pay their debts in the same kind of legal-tender money 
that was in circulation when the debts were contracted. 

We are told that the business men of the country demand a suspen- 
sion of the silver coinage. Do all the business men demand it? Cer- 
tainly no one will have the effrontery to assert the affirmative of this 
question. Then, what business men? As before stated, they are the 
great lenders, the managers of rich corporations, the very wealthy. And 
there are reasons satisfactory to them based on the purest selfishness, 
in my judgment, why they demand it. educt 
our money would enhance therelative value of their possessions. Many 
of them hold obligations of the Government soon to become payable 
which may be discharged in legal-tender coin, and a demonetization 
of silver, toward which suspension of coinage would be a long step, 
would make them payable in gold coin only and thereby further add 
to the gratification of their rapacity. It would no doubt be of finan- 
cial benefit to the creditor class. — : f 

In looking over the many opinions of bankers which have been pub- 
lished to establish the necessity and desirability of suspending silver 
coinage, I felt refreshed when I found one that plainly and frankly 
stated the real facts in regard to the controversy. It is the address be- 
fore the bankers’ convention at Chicago last fall by Mr. John Thompson, 
president of the Chase National Bank of New York, and the following 
is a quotation: 

The warfare over the two precious metals is a contest between debtor and 
creditor. The advocates of gold standard commenced thetrouble. In 1873, 
Germany, having obtained a thousand millions of gold from France (indemnity 
money), undertook to substitute gold for silver. At the commencement of this 
movement silver was at a premium, but the natural effect of supply and demand 
soon followed. The German silver overstocked the London bullion market; 
this, er with the absorption of gold, caused a violent parting of the market 
value of the two metals. . Following the lead of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and this country demonetized silver; France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy 
sopped coining it; and in tor. 1876, four dollars of gold was equal in the Lon- 

on bullion market to five dol 

. * * 


ars of silver. 
z ab & . 


Gold as money is practically unknown by the people; they handle silverand 
paper money only. If the paper money is redeemable in coin, then it is equal 
to coin, and is more satisfactory than the coin itself. 

The debtor class is ten to one of the creditor class; the mortgageors are numer- 
ous as compared with the mortgagees. The debtor knows full well that the 
conversion of silver into merchandise, instead of being monetized, will fully 
double the burden of his debt. 

Having stated only a few of the indisputable facts involved in the currency 
discussion, I will venture # prediction at the risk of being called a false prophet. 

Congress will not demonetize silver. It always has been and will continue 


to be money. 
. ES ~ & x * * 
Finally, if the determination to demonetize silver is persisted in, silver Will be 
the standard and gold will be merchandise. 


I regret the necessity of this plain talk, and do sincerely hope that somo meas- 
ure can be adopted to perpetuate the double, or bimetallic, standard. The equi- 
ties, as between debtor and creditor, should not be violated. The wheels of 
prosperity should not be blocked by the conversion of one-half of the basis of 
our currency and credit into mere property. The extra liability of suspending 
specie payments should not be ineurred. 

The most active financial minds of Europe are discussing the “ hard times,” 
much of which is attributable to the demonetization of silver. 


This gentleman evidently is intelligent. He correctly states the sit- 
uation. His statement may be briefly summarized, changing to some 
extent his order of arrangement. 

First. The warfare over the two precious metals is a contest between 
and the creditor. 

_ Second. The debtor class is ten to one of the creditor class. (I be- 
a the eR, ¢lass is greater in proportion to the creditor class than 

Third. The demonetization of silver will double the burden of the 

Fourth, Congress will not demonetize silver. 

Fifth. Silver will continue to be money. 

Sixth. The wheels of prosperity would be blocked by converting sil- 


Seventh. The equity between debtor and creditor should not be vio- 
lated by the demonetization of silver. 


Ninth. The advocates of the gold standard commenced the trouble. 

Mr. J. K. Upton, late Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and not a 
friend to the silver dollar, in his book entitled Money in Politics, 
makes which is also interesting in this connection. Speak- 
of the demonetization of silver in 1873 he says: 


silver dollar not been discontinued, its coinage at che mint for pur- 
cireulation would have been resumed upon the fall in tho-petenet aliver 
taal 


of specie ts would have occu: in 1876 upon 
thatof gold. Public, State, municipal, corporate, 
contracted prior to ae aden, 
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tions were contracted. Nor would the debtor have had, in such an event, any 

just ground of complaint. No one had ever alleged of either metal an immuta- 

bility of value, and the obligee to a contract calling for coin took a risk, which 

he was presumed to know, of being paid in the cheaper metal. 
rhe discontinuance of the sil ] hov 





er dollar, wever, took from the obligor the 
powers, if not the rig! tisfy his coin oblig ns by payment in silver 
coin. The number of < racts affs i the « tinuance of the 
silver dollar in the country : I “ ntexecessive ; 


but a large amount of 





{ e indebtedness existed, 
payable in coin, and contr 7 this tld now be paid 
only in gold. 

The entire bonded debt and the cir ting medium of the United States was 
affected by the discontinuanc A large portion « ] ) ted during 
the rebellion called only for “ dollars,”’ and not withot ‘ - had arisen 
in the country a considera i that these o re ns S d be satisfied 
with United States notes, thos gt kind ' it re- 
ceived for the obligations. 

This is a reasonably fair statement of what were the rights of the 


debtor class when the silver dollar was discontinued and what the legal 
effect of the discontinuance was. Coming from an en 
dollar and from one who seeks to justify the crime perpetrated against 
the people in the interest of the bondholders by legislation requiring 
our bonds to be paid in gold, including the demonetization of silver, 
it is worthy of the reproduction I have given it here. 

To return to the charge that the silver dollar is a dishonest coin, a 
79-cent dollar, let me ask who refuses to take it at par? All over this 
country the laborer takes it and is giad to get it. The mechanic takes 
it. The farmer takes it. The professional man takes it. All of them 
are glad to get it, and they never think, when it is offered in payment 
for a dollar’s worth of work or commodity, of suggesting that it is only 
a 79-cent dollar. It will buy as much labor and as much of the neces- 
saries of life anywhere in this land as a gold dollar. This is admitted 
by the gold men. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Scorr], in 
the same speech in which he characterized it as ‘‘a frand and a cheat,” 
uses also the following language: 

Sir, no gold monometallist denies that the purchasing power of the present 
standard silver dollar of 412} grains is to-day equal to a gold dollar 


ay of thesilver 


True, he follows this statement with an attempted explanation in this 
language : 

But we do deny, sir, that this state of affairs grows out of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has stamped it a dollar and makes it a legal tender assu rhis con- 
dition of affairs arises solely from the fact that the Government receives it as the 
equivalent of a gold dollar; and if the Government should stamp 412} grains of 
copper and receive it as the equivalent of a gold dollar, its purchasing power 
would equal the present gold or silver dollar so long : 


as we are on a bimetallic 
basis. 

The attempted explanation is not altogether satisfactory, and leaves 
the fact in existence, and also concedes more to the fiat-money theory 
than I would have supposed a gold man would be willing to grant. 

But they tell us if we continue the coinage of this dollar we will drive 
the gold outof the country. That cry has gone up so often that it has 
ceased to be alarming. We have heard that for years. We have heard 
it from the gold men, from their organs, from Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, from Presidents, and in one instance—a monumental instance 
from a President-elect. 

But while the gold prophets and the Treasury prophets and other 
prophets have been assuring us that the gold would certainly all go out 
of the country, what have the facts—those stubborn things—been es- 
tablishing? Simply this: that during the time which has elapsed since 
the passage of the Bland act, beginning with the year 1879, the gold 
imported into this country has exceeded that exported from it by over 
$183,000,000. Inthe same period of time the exports of silver have 
nearly doubled the imports. 

The following table, compiled from official sources and believed to 
be accurate, exhibits by years during the period named the imports 
and exports of both metals: 





- Gold. Silver 
Year. - 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 
$5, 624, 948 $4, 587,614 $14, 671, 052 $20, 409, 827 
80, 758, 396 3, 639, 025 12, 275, 914 13, 503, 804 
100, 031, 259 2,565, 132 | 10, 544, 238 16, 841, 715 
34, 377, 054 32, 587,880 | 8 095, 336 16, 829, 599 
, 734, 149 11, 600, 888 10, 755, 242 20, 219, 445 
22, 831, 317 41, 081, 957 15, 504, 777 29, 868, 748 
26, 691, 696 8, 477, 892 16, 550, 627 i, 753, O83 

















88. 397, 186 151, 426, 361 





104, 540, 388 | 


This table discloses that in every fiscal year since the coinage of the 
standard dollar began under the Bland act, except one, more gold has 
been brought into the country than has been shipped out of it. In 
1884 the balance was against us, but in 1885 there was a large balance, 
over sixteen million, in our favor. And thus, while the gold men have 
been year after year playing the réle of alarmists and trying to scare 
the country into the belief that all our gold was going or would soon 
certainly go out of the country, the facts of history have been constantly 
accumulating against them and giving daily contradiction to their dire 
predictions. But still the predictions continue. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, what has occurred in the past, under a certain 
state of circumstances, may be presumed to be of at least probable 
occurrence, in the future, under the same circumstances. The facts 
conclusively show that in the past, with the coinage and circulation of 
the silver dollar progressing, gold has not been driven out of the coun- 
try, but on the contrary it has been constantly coming tous from abroad 
in greater quantities than have been going away. We have a right to 
judge the future by the past. So judging it we may properly conclude 
that the balance will continue to be in our favor so far as the importa- 
tion and exportation of gold are concerned, and the prophesied danger 
from that source is not imminent. 

The bill under consideration proposes not only to continue the coin- 
age of silver, but to put its coinage on an equal footing with gold by 
making it free; and I am in favorofit. From the organization of our 
Government, or more osccurately speaking, from 1792 when our first 
coinage act was passed, down to 1874, the coinage of silver was free, and 
I do not perceive any good reason why it should not beso. From time 
immemorial both these precious metals have been used as money. The 
Constitution of our country recognizes them both, and, I believe, makes 
them both legal tender and forbids the demonetization of either. This 
opinion has been entertained by eminent men in all periods of our his- 
tory. I will quote the opinion of one gentleman, quite prominent in 
our late history, who ought to be accepted as authority, at least, on one 
side of this House. I refer to Mr. Blaine, who in 1878 said: 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the moncy of the Constitution, indeed the 
money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which the great or- 
ganic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power was 
conferred on Congress to declare either metal should not be money. Congress 
has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize either any more than 
to demonetize both. * * * If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am 


in favor of remonetizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of 
ordering it to be resumed. If it has been restricted, lam in favor of having it 


enlarged. 

But we are told the silver dollars accumulate in the Treasury and do 
not cireulate. The accumulation, toa large extent at least, is due I 
believe to administrative discrimination against this coin. Let the 
Treasury officials pay the maturing obligations of the Government in 
standard dollars wherever not bound by previous legislative crime to 
pay them in gold, and the Treasury will be relieved of its burden, at 
any rate to some extent. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say the Democracy of the country 
and the people in general demand and expect of this Congress, and are 
entitled to have, action which shall be in the interests of the people 
generally, and not solely in the interests of the few and the wealthy 
who are in condition to take care of themselves. All over the country 
there is business stagnation, and legislation which intensifies the mal- 
ady, or a failure to legislate for the general relief, may prove disastrous 
to the party in power. 


Hurd ys. Romeis. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD GUENTHER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1886. 


: The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Hurd rs. 
tomeis— 


Mr. GUENTHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [ have listened with great interest to the speech of the 
contestant. I presume that he addressed the Committee on Elections 
with the same burning eloquence; in fact, I have no doubt that he did 
so. In spite of all his oratorical talent, his plausibility and shrewd 
sophistry, he was not able to persuade a Democratic committee that he 
waselected. How poor, then, must his case be. That fact alone ought 
to be sufficient to assure every fair-minded and unprejudiced gentleman 
that he was not elected. 

The distinguished and able chairman of the Committee on Elections 
in his closing speech showed conclusively that the contestant, Mr. Hurd, 

roduced no evidence whatever in support of his charges, nothing but 
Conauet and mostly second-hand hearsay. 
= The whole proceeding on the part of the contestant is an unmitigated 
ree, 

Mr. Speaker, the case is so clear and the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections alone disposes of the claim of the contestant so 
thoroughly that it would be superfluous for me, especially after what 
has already been said, to present further arguments in favor of the 
contestee. 

Some time ago I carefully studied the evidence and the briefs, and 
then I came to the conclusion that a jury of fair-minded and unpreju- 


——~—— 


diced men, if I may say so, could not help bringing in a verdict for the 
defendant. I can not see how they could do otherwise. 

It is a deplorable situation, Mr. Speaker, that there are so many 
people who entertain the idea that in questions of this kind men are 
incapable of being just and fair-minded, but are entirely guided by 
partisan bias, and that the only requisite for a party to a contest to be 
successful is to belong to the party having the organization of the respect- 
ive political body. 

This popular impression, Mr. Speaker, is 


sense of fairness and justice which should govern our actions; but while 


I admit that there has been in the past some cause for such an errone- 


ous opinion, I know that it is not altogether so; that something more 


substantial is required to be established than to belong to the party in 
the majority. ; 


; I rejoice, sir, that the world does move, and especially that it moves 
in the right direction. Iam glad that the old Latin saying, ‘* Let 
justice be done, even though the heavens fall,’’ is gaining ground to 
some extent even in election cases in a Democratic House. It is a 


progressive step which entitles the committec to the plaudits of every 
patriotic citizen of the Republic. ; 


But, Mr. Speaker, all this I wouid gladly have left to other gentle- 
men to say or not to say; I would have kept silent, had it not been for 
a certain article which was published in one of the leading Democratic 
newspapers of the country. Had it appeared in a paper of less promi- 
nence than the Louisville Courier-Journal, had it been less industrious] y 
circulated, had it not borne upon its face the stamp of inspiration from 
a certain source, had it not been written for the very purpose of preju- 
dicing the cause of the contestee, had it not shamefully and maliciously 
attacked the honorable conduct of my friend, Mr. Romeis, and wan- 
tonly and brutally insulted the nationality to which he and I belong, 
I would not have taxed your patience and asked you to listen to me 
even for a few minutes. 

This article, sir, is unworthy of a great American newspaper. The 
sickening adulation of the contestant and the unjustifiable, vulgar, and 
infamous slandering of the contestee ought to consign its author or au- 
thors to the condemnationof every righteous citizen. Of all assassins, 
he who stabs at the character is the most despicable. The tone of the 
article recalls the bygone days of the Knownothing movement, of the 
bloody days of Louisville in 1854 or 1855, and in other American cities, 
where Germans and Irishmen were killed like dogs. I will read the 
article: 


Frank Hurd—The great tariff-reformer as he appears toa small tariff-reformer— 
His accomplishments as a man, a statesman, and an orator—The Dutchman 
whose seat he is contesting, and who must go—Thoughts upon men and things, 


[Special correspondence of the Courier-Journal. } 


“He reads much; 
Tie is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 

WASHINGTON, February 2. 
The most accomplished man in the last Congress was Frank Hurd, of Ohio. 
He is a scholar, a student, a thinker, a lawyer, a statesman, a poet, and an orator. 
No man in public life at this time has greater wealth of mental endowment or 
more va’ mental attainment. He was born in Ohio in 1541, and was gradu- 
ated with distinguished honors from Kenyon College in 1858. He was a con- 
spicuous member of the bar at the age of twenty-two. Ten years later lie en- 
tered Co , and was doubtless the best-equipped man in the body for the 
duties devolving upon a philosophic lawgiver. Cox and Gartield were also 
members, but Hurd was more eloquent than Cox and more courageous than (iar- 

field, as learned as either, and of more pronounced convictions than either 
There are two kinds of statesmanship. One, that which is possesssed of force, 
energy, impetuosity, virility, that overrides all opposition, subjecis al! wills, 
accomplishes its at any and all hazards. Of this class were Ricliclieu, 
Cromwell, Warren Shatham, Bismarck, Mirabeau, Thaddeus Stevens, 
and many others. The otheris that Glass of statesmen who act from convictions 
of right, who love justice more than they love victory, who love mankind more 
than they love — Of this class the most distinguished represevtative is 
Edmund Burke, in the same class might be placed Danic! Webster and 
Thomas Jefferson. Partaking of the attributes of both classes are Henry Clay, 
the younger Pitt, William of Orange, and Abraham Lincoln. Instormy periods, 
in times of revolution and great political convulsion, the man of the first class's 
required at the head of affairs. In times of peace, when j ‘gmecnt dominates 
passion, the man of the second class in demanded. When politica! reforms, 
short of revolution, are to be ingrafted on a country’s polity it requires a states 
man who has read much, reflected much, and with a broad and comprehensive 
instincts to formulate a policy and secure its ado, ‘ion. 

ve body, such as the Con of the United States, tiere should 
country, in order that mind might 
confer with mind in the settlemeut of great questions. It is importantthen that 
each constituency should be represented b its ablest man of whatever party be 
may bea member. During the past d le the curse of this country has been 
dense ignorance or contemptible mediocrity in Congress. Members from (i 
East are merely attorneys for special interests. They are generally caries 0° 
ignorant of matters of statesmanship, but in the discharge of their trusts or 

agents of monopoly they are vig ‘ant, active, able, and adroit, The Sout! a 
West, as a rule, send incompetenvy here who do not get warm in their seats 96 
fore they let statesmenship go to hell ina hand-basket, and spend their whole t me 
trying to secure a re-el and to this end they make large drafts on t 1¢ aoe 
Bureau nt Printing Office. As a result, the Eastern a'torn« , 
and that which would be reform if adopted now," . 
come revolution if a decade in the future. — 
Mr. Hurd isa man of broad and comprehensive views. He has discip!'''" 
his mind by severe study of the science of government in all ages. He a 
flected much, and has strong convictions upon the great questions now pei" 
mount in our-politics, It is the fashion to say that he is a crank, a one-ideaed 
r who has appeared among 
Franklin, from Wilberforce to Wen: 
ignored, or ostracised, by the money-changers 


very inch of vantage 
ee — - that nt Btate a tribane of 


a sad commentary upon the 
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the people is little heeded. One day the legions of Marius are victorious, the 
next the hosts of Sylia are in the ascendant. Thurman has been retired, Pen- 
dieton exiled, Ward invalided, and Hurd betrayed, while Warner, Le Fevre, and 
Geddes are becoming high priests at the altar of protection. 
Mr. Hurd is one of the most finished orators in America. 


He has a sweetly 
modulated voice, and his enunciation is without blemish. 


His command of lan- 
is perfect, and his words are carefully chosen and uttered without hesita- 
tion. He is never dull, but always interesting and instructive. In the discus- 
sion of dry questions of law he can retain the attention of layman and profes- 
ional alike. 
r I was present last week when he closed the debate upon his election contest 
before the committee of Congress to whom it was referred. General Eppa Hun- 
ton had just ceased to speak for the contestee when Mr. Hurd arose, and the 
chairman announced that he had one and a half hours to speak. The members 
of the committee, the attorneys, the contestantand the contestee, one other ge ntle- 
man and m If, together with the clerk of the committee, were all that were 
resent. I had heard him before when he had a brilliantand a critical audience 
a the House of Representatives, whose attention he held from \\he opening sen- 
tence to the closing word,and had been delighted with his speech. On the 
t occasion, however, there were not a score of persons in the room. The 
question was one of dry legal detail in the main, with an incidental one of fact, 
but he had not been speaking five minutes before he had the closest attention 
of every one in the room. His language was so chaste and elegant, his reason- 
ing so logical and forcible, his illustrations so pertinent and eomplete, and his 
conclusions so inevitable, that the merest tyro in the law could follow his line of 
thought. 
fe eliuded to the question of agency. He advanced some theories that were 
combated by two members of the committee. I could see at a glance that, while 
they were lawyers, they had not read Warren, or Trollope, or Disraeli. 
An expression of impatience came over Mr. Hurd’s countenance, for he saw 
that much of his time must be occupied in explaining to the committee the dis- 
tinctions between the ordinary oqeney in business transactions and the election 
agency as settled in the English decisions, but he did it to the satisfaction of 
every one. When his time expired all were astonished, for though the clock 
had struck twice during the ant no one in the room heard it. As he ut- 
tered —- streams of beautiful sentences, I could but repeat to myself the 
words of Dryden in allusion to one of the most accomplished men of any age: 


* Of pleasing wit and pregnant thought, 


Endowed by nature and by learning taught 
To move assembly.” 


The contestee, Romeis, was present, a Thersites to Achilles, Tittlebatt Tit- 
mouse to Edmund Burke, Quirk to Lord Mansfield. Once or twice he put ina 
word, but was promptly squelched by his counsel, though not until he showed 
that in his make-up 


“* Every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 


Practically he admitted that he had bribed voters and seemed astonished that 
Mr. Hurd should objecttoit. He isa native of Bavaria, a crout-eating, pretzel- 
stuffing, beer-swilling Dutchman, who has about as much conception of the 
spirit of our institutions as a pickaninny on the Congo of the philosophy ex- 
pounded in the Novum Organum, Ihave noidea that he could name the Presi- 
dents of the United States, even out of their order of service, or that he could tell 
the nationality of Alexander Hamilton, and would be willing to give odds that 
he does not know which of them first lived in this sinful world, George Washing- 
ton orJuliusCesar, Indeed, heisaboutas fitto representan American constitu- 
ency in the American os as a nigger field-hand todeliver a lecture on the 
Pragmatic Sanction and the campaigns of Frederick the Great. But he will 
have to go. If he lived in Kentucky and were a Democrat of the most pro- 
nounced type, he could no more attain a seat in Congress than he could dis- 
cover the philosopher’sstone. As yet we are not for sale, but when “ progress”’ 
strikes us and we become Yankeefied, which will be in the not distant future, 
we will send just such men to Congress. 

When Mr. Hurd was a member of the House he was rarely on the floor except 
when a vote was to be taken or he supowed todeliveraspeech. He was usually 
to be found in the room of the Judiciary Committee absorbed in a book or dis- 
cussing some question with some such man as Cox, Frye, Knott, Tucker, 
or Garfield. He left the mere details of legislation to lesscunning hands. When 
his party was to be convinced, then it was that he appeared on the scene, and 
then it was that he showed himself to be the peer of any man in the body. 
well remember what a how! of satisfaction went up from every protectionist 
throat in the country when it was announced that he was defeated. He fought 
the ublican party in Ohio, the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, the national 

ican committee, and notwithstanding bribery and intimidation of work- 
ingmen in were compelled to resort to ballot-box stuffing to defeat him, but- 
he will is seat all same, and hold up the hand of Morrison in the enter- 
wedge that was introduced last Monday. 
never spoke to Mr. Hurd but once. It is a story anent the Field Literary 
Bureau of 1880. Proctor Knott's committee-room was the headquarters of the 
show and [sometimes went there to note progress. As I was heartily for Tilden, 
I was not looked on with much favor by the privates. Of course the leaders 
paid no attention to me. On one occasion I entered the room and one of the 
minor Field men said to me: * My ticket Is Field and Hurd.”’ Said I, “* Why, 
devil do you eae ee cket? You had better say Hurd and Field.” 
A voice at my back said: “ nk you, sir.” It was Mr. Hurd who entered as 
I spoke, and I found him one of the most fascinating men I ever met. He is 
now in the prime of life and is destined to fill great space in our country. 


SAVOYARD. 


Itis true, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Romeis was born in Bavaria. That is 
about the only truth contained in this article. He was born there but 
He had nocontrol overthataffair. Could 
he have had, he might, perhaps, have selected some other part of this 
globe for his debut. He came to this country with his parents when a 
little more than eleven years of age. He became an American citizen; 
and, sir, in everything that goes to make a true and upright one, he 1s 


g 


the peer of the contestant or of any member of this House. His people 
know him and have confidence in him. He has been honored repeat- 


edly by the citizens of his home, the city of Toledo. Several times an 
was elected president of the board and three times mayor 
and was then elected to Congress by the people of his dis- 
and he never sought any office. Every position he has held he 

honor to himself and to the satisiaction of his constituents. 
Besides he has always reflected credit upon his German fellow-citizens. 


The German-Americans take a great pride in havi i 
pride in having one of their na- 
tionality filling a responsible position ably and honorably. The Ger- 


take great pride in theircitizenship. They are 
wiliante bear all its burdens without complaint. They consider them- 
ves above everything citizens of this Republic, and as such believe 
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themselves entitled to share tosome extentin the government of their 
adopted country. They despise those low, narrow-minded, and con- 
temptible creatures who want to breed strife, prejudice, and hatred on 
accountof foreign birth. They love their adopted country, they espouse 
its cause, they glory in its free institutions, and strive to be good citizens. 
They want to live in harmony and peace with all the rest of the 
American people of whatever descent. They want to stand side by side 
with the citizen of Scotch, Celtic, English, or Scandinavian stock, and 
with the three noble sons of Switzerland, who, standing upon the peak 
of the Ruetli, with hands uplifted to the heavens above, registered that 
solemn vow—with them we say to all the citizens of this country: 



























































Wir wouten frei und einig sein, 
Ein einig Volk von Bruedern. 


We want to be united, free, 
A union of brethren, 

To this class belongs your German-American fellow citizen. To this 
class belongs my friend, Mr. Romeis, and I stand where he does. 

He is an American in the best sense of the word. He will continue 
to be a worthy, useful, and respected member of this House. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I would not for a moment try and defend his claim to a 
seat in this House were I not fully convinced that he was as fairly and 
as honestly elected as you, sir, I, or any other member of this body. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


JOHN M. GLOVE 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. R, 


Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


& 
On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. GLOVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] conjures 
up the specter of unnumbered millions to be used in leveeing the Mis- 
sissippi. These shadows are but the apparitions of his own mind. 
Does the gentleman know the difference, I would ask him, between a 
tariff for protection and a tariff for revenue with incidental protection? 
If so, he knows the difference between levees as an object and leveesas 
an incident. The former is expressly excluded, the latter must neces- 
sarily be permitted in this or in any bill on this subject. 

The gentleman from Maine professes to be of the opinion that the 
money of the Government has been wasted in these improvements, and 
there has beennoadequate return therefor. This, sir, is the apocryphal 
gospel of economy, and has no more to do with the genuine article than 
pharisaical cant has to do with true piety. 

When the Government of the United States appeared tothe railroads 
of this country like another Jupiter, descending in showers and streams 
of gold, the voice of the gentleman from Maine was not heard in the land, 
but upon the beggarly two or three millions per annum which the main 
trunk of the Mississippi has received, not always with regularity, he 
concentrates his eloquent and undivided attention. 

Mr. Chairman, that man or that class of men who undertake to say 
that the improvement of the Mississippi River has not passed from the 
region of experiment to that of accomplished fact, only illustrate the 
prejudice that is too often founded on the wishes alone. 

The course of the American Congress toward the Mississippi River, 
so far from being a course of unbounded, overflowing generosity, as the 
gentleman would paint it, has been, all things considered, the most 
parsimonious and the most beggarly ever displayed by a civilized na- 
tion in the world. The time has come, when if that improvement is 
to be starved, it must no longer be done in the name and under the 
protestation of overflowing liberality. Moreover, that wretched out- 
lay has been repaid with a usury beyond the dreams of avarice. 

That other nations, less able to expend, have bestowed upon projects 
with inferior possibilities for good a hundred millions where we have 
spent ten, so completely appears from the figures given by the chair- 
man of the committee that I shall waste no time upon the first propo- 
sition, but prove the second by a demonstration as undeniable as a 
proposition in Euclid. 

1 shall begin with the text furnished me by the gentleman from 
Maine, who builded wiser than he knew when he gave those figures to 
this House. Said he: ‘‘The result of this mercantile [railroad ] system 
under a great law of nature is that men, day after day, are obtaining 
at the least cost the products of the whole world. Look at the result 
upon one single railroad. I noticed the other day in the report of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad some simple figures, to 
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which I ask the attention of the committee. In 1865 every ton per mile | in the heavens; and although now nearl is willi + 
cost 4.11 cents; in 1875 every ton per mile cost 2.10 cents; in 1885 it | that “‘the earth do sata," the alee nak enon ven, eget 
cost 1.28 cents. There is a law here visible which is working inevit- | dendson his investments, and ranges himself with Mrs. Partingto va d 
ably to the berefit of the consumer, working without the cognizance | King Canute in a vain effort to “‘stop this transaction ” a 
and apparently without the knowledge of Congress, if one could judge Mr. Chairman, the enemies of these improvements lag behind 
from the speechesof members. These great laws of trade keep on with- | age—they lag superfluous; the country has gone far, far beyond th 
out us, and we need not attempt here by this bill to make a change in | The question which they are desirous of debating hes been decided 
them, because the result will be in this Mississippi part that we'shall | and the only question now before the people of this great country i: 
be only throwing away our money, not in a change, but in a futile at- | how fast, how far, by what means and by what appliances they sha} 
tempt to make a change.” push that work to completion; and that is what the people expect 

The gentleman would have us believe that the natural operation ot | the National Legislature. I 
railroad development isreducing the tonnage per mile to the figure stated, ** There is the East, there is India,’’ said Be 
and that if we would only wait long enough we would have all our | the grain fields of the Mississippi Valley. ‘‘The discovery of Amer. 
goods carried for nothing. ica,’’? as has been finely said, ‘called into existence a pew world tr 

Sir, if it were not for the influence of cheap water transportation in | redress the balance of the old.’’ But, sir, while Congress halta th: 
this country, direct and indirect, the railroads would still be taking, as | mercantile genius and the unlimited treasure of England have resut 
they have taken in the past, two-thirds of the product as the price of | rected the Old World to overturn the balance of the New; and India: 
carrying the other one-third to market, and then standing, like War- | wheat threatens the markets in Europe which we now hold. Thecom- 
ren Hastings in India, “astonished at their own moderation.”’ petitor of the American farmer is found on the banks of the Ganges »), 

The figures of the gentleman simply prove the influence of the great | the Bosporus, and the price of his wheat is fixed at Liverpool. “I need 
anti-monopoly highway tothe sea. For its pools the railroads have no | not go into particulars with which every member of this Hou- 
use; its stock they do not care to water. It is the one parallel line | familiar; it is enough to say there is a visible danger, and no , 
with which they can not consolidate. Statutes have been of little avail | therefor but the obstructive tactics of the enemies of cheap water tran: 
to prevent combinations for the purpose of extortion, parallel lines in | portation. 
violation of law, extortionate tariffs, pooling, discriminations, and the Mr. Speaker, this need is so crying and so just that it ) 
thousand other abuses practiced by these corporations, almost worse | stereotyped in both our party platforms, and among our | 
than those ills which our fathers once fled into the wilderness to avoid. | familiar as the precepts of the common-prayer books, ani almost as 
It is believed that all these abuses can be better prevented by thecom- | sacred. It has created a literature of its own, so fine as to exee] th, 
petition of water traffic than by the enactment of statutes. By forcing | best productions of the world on an economic question fro: 
down the rates of parallel railroad lines cheap water routes have forced | of letters until this day. 
down those of the whole country. What nobler question ever engaged the attention of man tha 

In 1865 at the close of the war, it is true, every ton per mile by rail | of cheapening the bread of the world? Compared with it the tariif dis. 
cost 4.11 cents. We had but little in the way of river improvement at | pute is as empty as the crackling of thorns under the pot. In the lich: 
that time, but in 1875 much had been accomplished, and the tonnage | of the immense gain to be derived by the material interests 
had accordingly fallen to 2.10 cents, and in 1885, when the agricultural | country from cheap water transportation it could say both to the | 
products of this country had begun to flow cheaply to the sea, it had | nois Cobden and to the gentleman from Pennsylvania who stand 
been reduced to 1.28 cents per mile. In other words, as the improve- | a tower for protection to American industry, ‘‘A plague of | 
ment of the water ways goes up the extortionate charges of the gailroads | houses.’’ The profits of the Mississippi River improvemeni « 
go down. the duties about which you dispute without feeling the deduct 

I do not intend to deal in exact statistics. This House has been | the sum total. 
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wearied with the iteration ofthem. ButI take it for granted that ifthe Mr. Chairman, our Navy may disappear as before the breath {1 
gentleman from Maine could increase the material wealth of this coun- | heaven that destroyed the Armada, our Army may be dissolve: 


try by one hundred millions of dollars for every fifteen millions ex- | wreaths of snow before the sun, and the country still move on in | 
pended by the National Government, he would be contented to make | perity. But close the mouth of the Mississippi River and we \ 
thatexpenditure. The internal commerce of this country amounts to | miserable insolvent and a bankrupt among nations. Sir, I shi 

more than thirty billions annually. It is moved by the railroads and | forget the fine comparison of Governor Winthrop, uttered fi. 

by the water courses. The cost of transportation is a mere tax, a pure | quent lips of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lou}, ! 
burden, and its removal or reduction adds that much to the value of | that when the States became ‘‘ dissevered, discordant, belligere: 

the product; and as you add to the value, the actual value, of the wheat | rise of the monument to the Father of his Country was stayed, )ut \ hen 
or the corn or the cotton crop, you add that much to the material | they united again it began asecond time toshoot toward the skies; and | 
wealth of the country. could not help feeling the other day when I saw file round the Capitol 

To illustrate this point: The internal commerce of the United States | that phantom army, relic of the Grand Army of the Republic ho sleep 
amounts to $30,000,000,000 per annum; upon $30,000,000,000 in value, | on the brow of yonder hill, that the States, ‘* dissevered, discordant, bel- 
if you reduce the cost of transportation 1 per cent. of the value, you in- | ligerent,’’ had ever found in a common interest in this mighty stream 
crease the total wealth of the country $300,000,000 per annum. The | a never-failing argument for Federal Union, and that in the project t 
cost has been reduced over 1 per cent. since the mouthof the Mississippi | cement that bond were to be found the anchors and the cables o! th 
was opened to the commerce of the world. surest statecraft. 

The production of grain of all kinds in 1882 was about 2,000,000,000 Mr. Chairman, I hear the voice of monopoly crying on this floor that 
bushels. With cheap transportation to the sea our foreign market will | ‘‘commerce is beyond the control of the Government of the United 
become practically unlimited, as the present production of the Missis- | States;”’ that ‘commerce takes its own way,’’ and ‘‘ that way stro! 
sippi Valley is a mere bagatelle compared to its amazing possibilities. | east to west, and by railroads.’’ 

It has been computed by competent authority that with bulky arti- Sir, the Government of the United States created the railroads o! the 
cles, such as the agricultural products of this country, the ratio of cheap | country as God did the earth—out of nothing. They are the spo.cc 

‘ transportation between the Mississippi River and the railroads at their | children of the Republic. We have kissed away kingdoms and prov- 
best is as 18 to 1 in favor of the cheap water route. Such is the con- | inces to them, filled their wishes to the brim with principalities, min: i 
dition when the railroads are in their best state, but the recent disorders | down gold upon them, sold them our birth-right for a mess of potta: 
which have occurred upon these lines indicate the necessity of including | and the voice which echoes in the ery that 1 have quoted 1s demanc- 
in our calculations a possibility of long interruptions of service, a lesson | ing the fulfillment of that shameful bargain. It is monopoly ¢ry'"4 
never more forcibly inculeated than by the present condition of affairs | behind the mask of public spirit. The voice is the voice o! Jaco. 0" 
where labor and capital employed upon the Southwestern system are | the hand is the of Esau. 
joined in an exhausting struggle ‘‘like two spent swimmers that do| To me it appears to be immaterial whether the internal comm’! 
cling together and choke their art.”’ this valley amounts to one-half or to the total of that of the whoe 

Sir, the figures which I have given represent the profits of the invest- | country; whether the amount of money expended by the Nat ov- 
ment of which the gentleman from Mainecomplains. That profit has | ernment on improving the water ways of the valley is «|! ae 
changed the balance of trade; it has made us a creditor instead of a | half, to one-fourth, or to any portion of that to which they are c™ 
debtor among nations. Previous to 1874, except in occasional years, | titled; whether this is the granary of the world or whether \t © * 
the balance of trade was against us. In 1873 we paid to foreign coun- | desert, that opposition which springs from a well-defined interest ss 
tries over $119,000,000 more than we received, but since that time, ex- | its face against these improvements as a rock against a stur! I ‘ A) 
cept for the year 1875, the balance of trade has been in our favor, and | that it is this interest we have to meet and to do battle with aué 
for the year 1883 alone we have received over $100,000,000 more than | overcome. e 
we paid. This change was effected by the water route that lowered | 1 do not believe that the people of this great valley use ther po!" 
the rate on a bushel of wheat from 26.6 cents in 1872 to 14.2 cents in | ical power as they should use it. I donot believe that they hold © ™ 
1874 and 9.16 cents in 1883. These facts are known to all the world. | sponsibility the men who should be devoted to their interests. It seems 
They are imprinted on the economic history of this country andon the | to me that every man, no matter for what cause, who finds 1 8 }6"" 
minds and memories of men as plainly as the signs of the zodiac appear | sary to antagonize those interests should see above bis head, erect * 
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frowning, the tutelary genius of the Mississippi Valley with her hand 


upon the wheel of his political fortune until the sight has terrified him 
into submission, 

Mr. Chairman, if the monopolies of this country continue to stand 
in the way of this improvement they will light such a flame of indig- 
nation throughout the length and breadth of that great valley as will | 
consume their franchises like the stubble in the field. 

Mr. Chairman, if theend we have in view in pushing to completion the 
improvement of the water cours<s of this country is accomplished we 
shall see no longer the very creatures of the people going among @ncir 
creators like Persian despots and demanding earth and water of every 
legitimate enterprise as the price of life; we shall hear again the doc- 
trine that corporations are the servants of the people—a ducirine which 
will sound to the American people as there sounds to a stranger in a 
far-off land the dimly remembered accents of his mother tongue. 


Remove Unnecessary Pilotage Fees from American Coastwise 
Sailing Vessels. 


SPEECH 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
bill (H. &. 7480) making appropriations for improvement of rivers and harbors— 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The large expenditures authorized by the pending 
and previous river and harbor bills and by the bills annually passed 
for the erection of light-houses and the placing of buoys at the entrance 
of our harbors ought to relieve American vessels from the burdensome 
compulsory pilotage fees imposed at a time when our harbors were 
neither improved nor marked. The Committee on Shipping have re- 
ported a pilotage bill which ought to be passed. This bill simply places 
American sailing vessels engaged in the coastwise trade (which includes 
the great lakes and all the internal waters of the United States, as 
well as the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports), on the same basis as to 
pilotage that American steam-vessels in this trade have been placed 
since 1852. 

The justice and necessity of removing the discrimination which 
eleven States are now permitted to make against American sailing ves- 
sels will be recognized when the facts are understood. Pilotage, as 
an instrumentality of commerce, is under the control of Crongress. 
The first Congress which assembled after the formation of the Consti- 
tution, being pressed by multiplicity of duties, enacted that ‘ until fur- 
ther provision’? by that body pilots shall continue to be regulated by 
State laws. The necessity for a more uniform pilotage system became 
80 apparent as our merchant marine increased and interstate commu- 
nication by water developed that in 1852 Congress took up the subject 
and enacted a national pilotage law for American steam-vessels in the 
coastwise trade. 

This law provided for the establishment of inspection districts through- 
out the United States, each covering the ports of a single State wher- 
ever these ports were within reasonable distance of each other, with a 
board of United States inspectors for each district. These district in- 
spectors were authorized to examine and license the masters or mates 
of coastwise steam-vessels, to pilot their vessels into and out of the ports 

of such district, when such officers were found competent, and exempted 
the vessel so piloted from the obligation to pay a second pilot under 
State authority when theservices of such State pilots were not employed, 
au exemption made necessary by the fact that the pilotage laws of many 
States every vessel to pay State pilots, whether used or not. 

This law was confined to steam-vessels, because on account of the op- 
position of the influential State pilotage associations it was found im- 
possible at that time to also include sailing vessels. Even as it was 
the pilots strenuously insisted that the law would destroy the efficiency 
of pulotage and ruin their business. This law, covering steam-vessels, 
has been in force thirty-four years. It has proved of incalculable serv- 
ice to the country; has done much to promote the interests of the steam 
marine of the , and has afforded more efficient pilotage than 
ever before. No voice is anywhere raised for its repeal. While it has 
tendered the services of a smaller number of State pilots necessary, yet 
those pilots whose services were not needed in their former employ- 
ment have found kindred employment on steamships or tugs. A de- 
mand has still existed for State pilots for vessels in the foreign trade, 
and this demand has been amieatty supplied. 


The great success of this national system of pilotage for coastwise 


A 


| pilot whose services were dec lined. 
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steam-vessels induced those States which had considerable tonnage to 
inaugurate the policy of also relieving American coastwise sailing ves- 
sels entering or leaving their ports from the obligation to pay a State 
All the States bordering on the great 
lakes, namely, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, have relieved sailing vessels from the ob- 
ligation to pay State pilots whose services were not used, the national act 
of 1852 having done this for steam-vessels. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jer and Delaware, 
and Connecticut and Pennsylvania in part, on the Atlantic coast, and 
California, Oregon, and Washington Territory, on the Pacific coast, have 
also similarly relieved sailing vessels in the coastwise trade. 

Thus, as there are no sailing vessels on the waters of the t n interior 
States, all their marine being steam-vessels, all the coastwise sailing 
as well as steam vessels of twenty-seven States of the Union are re- 
lieved from the unjust burden of paying pilots whom they do not use. 
But eleven States, to wit, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
with Pennsylvania in part, while obliged by United States laws to re- 
lieve coasting steamers, still insist on compelling coastwise sailing ves- 
sels to pay fees to State pilots, when these vessels are piloted by their 
own masters or are towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United 
States pilot. 

This bill simply puts American coastwise sailing vessels entering 
and leaving the ports of these eleven States on the same basis as to 
pilotage as steam-vessels, and on the same basis as coastwise sailing ves- 
sels in the other twenty-seven States of the Union. 

It removes a discrimination against our sailing vessels in the ports of 
eleven States which Congress can not in justice allow to continue. 
Coastwise steam-vessels can enterand leave any port in the Union with- 
out being compelled to pay a State pilot whose services are not used. 
Coastwise sailing vessels owned in Maryland and nine other Southern 
Atlantic and Gulf States may also enter the ports of either of the other 
States without being obliged to pay a pilot whose services are not em- 
ployed; but a sailing vessel owned in Maine, or in either of the twenty- 
seven States referred to, can not enter the ports of the ten States named 
without paying fees to State pilots not used. Though such vessels are 
piloted by their own masters or mates, or towed by a steam-tug under 
the charge of a United States pilot, yet in entering and leaving the 
ports of thirteen States they are required to pay these unused State 
pilots. 

The peculiar injustice of the pilotage laws of these States, which this 
bill, if it becomes a law, will place on the same basis as other States, 
is illustrated by the following statement of the master of a Maine ves_ 
sel which recently visited Savannah and Charleston. 


The master writes. 


Iwas bound from Boston toSavannah,Ga. We arrived off Savannah bar Feb- 
ruary 18,1884; was spoken 10 miles NE. of barand compelled totake apilot. On 
arriving within 5 miles of bar was spoken by tug (wind light and ahead). This 
tug put us at our dock for $45. Now, our pilotage was $67.55, and the pilot on 
board of us was of no advantage, as we had only to followthe tug. On leaving 
Savannah for Charleston, in ballast, our pilotage was $21.60—another sum thrown 
away,as we had atug that took us to sea for $20. I am now ready to leave 
Charleston and find myself obliged to pay a pilot $67 more, as I dare not risk 
crossing the bar without atug. This is also unnecessaryexpense. | haveatug 
engaged that will take us to seafor$5. This makes our pilotage, which we did 
not need nor use, on this trip alone,5 per cent. of our gross stock, and at rate of 
freights at the present time vessels can not stand such exorbitant charges. 
Hoping that attempts for our relief may prove successful 

I remain, respectfully, yours, 
W. C. THOMPSON, 
Round Pond, Lincoln County, Maine 
Master of schooner Jonathan Bourne 


The Commerce Commitiee of the House of Representatives of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, after a careful examination of the subject of pilot- 
age, presented an able and well-considered report, drawn by Hon. H. 
L. Pierce, of Massachusetts, in which they said: 


One witness who appeared before your committee stated that he represented 
twenty-three vessels, which made about seven hundred passages in the course of 
ayear; they had never taken a pilot and had never yet sust ined damages to the 
extent of a hundred dollars. The captains, he said were much more competent 
to handle the vessel than the pilots, for the reason that, while possessing an equal 
familiarity with the channels and harbors which they frequented, they had a 
better knowledge than the pilots could have as to the working of the vessels. 

It is stated that the average capacity of vessels engaged in the coast wise trade 
is about 350 tons. On that basis the charges for pilotage would be from $20 to 
$45 each time a vessel enters or leavesa harbor. Itisatax which, in the present 
depressed condition of the shipping interests, bears heavily upon a class of peo- 
ple who are specially deserving of consideration and encouragement; and it is 
sufficient in many cases to change the adventure from one furn x a moder- 
ate return to one in which there is a positive loss. Two statements of actual 
voyages by coasting vessels are appended, showing the amount paid for pilot 
fees. In the case of the schooner E. T. Cottinghan, with a cargo of coal, from 
Philadelphia to Savannah, and a cargo of lumber from Jacksonville to Balti- 
more, the pilot fees amounted to 8} per cent. of the total amount received for 
freight. On that voyage the captain lost $100 over and above his share of the 
freight. 


tshin 






Inasmuch as the ten Southern States which retain such oppressive 
pilotage laws have very few sailing vessels, it seems probable that be- 
cause of the slight local interest in a merchant marine the pilots are 
allowed to dictate the State pilotage lawssolely in their interest. The 
sail tonnage of the United States is 2,331,970 tons, of which only 
214,345 tons is owned in the ten States that alone maintain laws com- 
pelling all coastwise sailing vessels, piloted by their own masters or 
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towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United States pilot, to pay 
a second and unused pilot under State authority. 

Some of these States, notably Georgia, exempt from the payment of 
compulsory pilotage fees vessels trading between the ports of such State, 
but impose this burden on vessels trading between the ports of such 
State and the ports of other States. It is time that Congress should put 
an end to such discriminations in a matter under Federal control and 
place all American vessels in the coastwise trade, whether sail or steam, 
on the same basis as to pilotage in every State of the Union. 

What objections are urged to a measure of so evident justice? I will 
allow the pilots, who maintain a close and powerful association to main- 
tain laws in their interest and who appeared personally and by attorney 
to oppose this bill, toanswer for themselves. In acircularsent to labor 
organizations the New York Pilots’ Association says: 

It is for the protection of vessels * * * that the [pilot] service must be main- 
tained, and that is impossible if every master of a vessel is left free to take or re- 
ject the pilot. * * * The bill is in the interest of foreign vessels. * * * We 
would ask you, Is the interest of foreign steamship companies to be considered 
by the legislative power of America before the “lize, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” of those who are American citizens? * * * In the name of fra- 
ternity we ask you for sympathy in our effort to maintain the integrity and 
dignity of our trade and calling. * * * We request all our brothers to use 
their influence on all present members of Congress and all aspiring candidates, 
and induce them to pledge themselves to oppose the present pilot bill and all 
future bills. 

As this circular was generally sent to labor organizations in sections 
of the country unfamiliar with the subject, it is not surprising that 
some of these bodies were misled into taking action in opposition to 
the bill. It is suggestive that not a single labor organization in which 
seafaring men were members raised its voice against the bill. Some 
which at first took action against it rescinded their vote on ascertain- 
ing the facts. And undoubtedly all would do so on a full understand- 
ing of the situation, for a fundamental idea of all such organizations 
is opposition to monopoly by law, which is the essence of the compul- 
sory pilot-fee system. 

I call the attention of the House to the misleading character of the 
circular sent out by the New York pilots. The circular charges that 
‘the bill is in the interest of foreign vessels.’’ It does not affect a 
reigle foreign vessel, but leaves such vessels to be regulated by existing 
laws. It simply relieves American coastwise sailing vessels and the 
masters, mates, and seamen who sail them. 

The circular presents the picture of a pilot boarding a vessel, and 
asks if men who brave the dangers of the ocean in such service ought 
not to be considered by Congress, and protected in their hazardous call- 
ing. But are not the masters, mates, and seamen who sail our vessels, 
and who are almost constantly exposed to the buffetings of the deep, 
entitled to as much consideration as the pilots who are far less exposed ? 
These hardy seamen are not supported by laws which compel any one 
to pay them for services not rendered. Why should the pilots alone 
be favored with such legislation? The workingmen of the country 
have no laws compelling men to pay them wages when they do not 
perform services. Why should the pilots ask workingmen to aid in 
maintaining laws compelling seafaring men to pay for pilotage they do 
not use? 

They circulate appeals for help ‘‘to maintain the integrity and dig- 
nity’’ of pilotage by compelling vessels to pay pilots when they are not 
used. But other people maintain “‘ the integrity and dignity” of their 
business by obtaining pay only when they perform a service. Why do 
the pilots seek for legislation which no workingman ever thought of in 
his own case ? 

Thecircular conveys the impression that the New York pilotsare wage- 
workers whe need laws enforcing the payment of fees by those who do 
not use them, in order to exist. The report of their earnings for the past 
ho show that one hundred and thirty-three New York pilots earned 

ast year $378,763 in fees, nearly $3,000 each. Even after deducting 
their own estimates for expenses, profit on cavital invested, &c., there 
remained $1,435, or nearly $5 per day, to each pilot for personal services, 
besides the profit of their capital. And no one can get into this favored 
class except by appointment of a*board of commissioners, consisting of 
three persons appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and two by the 
marine insurance companies. For such a close monopoly as the New 
York Pilots’ Association to appeal to wage-workers receiving an aver- 
age of $1.50 per day for sympathy and support in maintaining laws in 
their interest such as no wage-worker ever dreamed of for himself, is a 
strange proceeding. There is not a seaman, not a mate, not a master 
of a vessel, not one of the well-nigh impoverished ownersof our coasters, 
who has earned from his venture on the ocean the past year as much 
as the average New York pilot that appeals to labor organizations ‘‘ to 
influence members of Congressand aspiring candidates and pledge them ”’ 
to favor laws which compel the impoverished masters and owners of 
coasters to pay pilots for services they do not need nor use. 

The circular alleges that unless the laws compel all vessels to pay 
fees to State pilots ‘the pilot service can not be maintained,”’ and ves- 
sels and lives will cease to have proper protection. It would seem asif 
the owners of American vesselsand the masters, mates, and seamen, who 
have their own property and lives at stake, ought to be judges of what is 
best for them. If they are satisfied that they can pilot their own ves- 
sels and that exemption from the payment of pilots whom they do not 


use will not detract from the efficiency of their pil i 
need the pilots trouble themselves ? ’ a ay 
All experience shows that where any service is demanded or needed 
the supply is sure to follow. This is the principle on which all other 
business is successfully carried on; and why not pilotage? Skillful 
physicians are as necessary to the health of a community as pilots to the 
security of navigation. But no one comes forward as the pilots do and 
argues for a law to compel well persons to pay fees to physicians on the 
plea that this is necessary to maintain an efficient medical corps. The 
demand for medical services for the sick insures a sufficient supply of 
skillful physicians. So the demand for pilotage by foreign vessels and 
vessels in the foreign trade, and by such coastwise vessels as need other 
rillfal pilot i their own masters, will secure a sufficient supply of 
But we can appeal to experience in this matter of pilotage. In 1852, 
when Congress passed the law relieving coastwise ene alle from 
the obligation to pay State pilots not used, it was predicted that this 
would destroy the pilotage system, but it has done nothing of the kind. 
It has made fewer pilots necessary, buta sufficient number of skill fu! 
pilots are always ready to meet the demand. When Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and all the other Northern States bordering on the Atlantic 
and Pacific and the great lakes abolished their laws requiring coast wise 
sailing vessels to pay fees to pilots not used, the pilots contended that 
it would destroy the pilotage system and increase shipwrecks; but the 
result has been far otherwise. In not ove of these States has the efti- 
ciency of pilotage been diminished or shipwrecks increased. The asser- 
tion of the pilots that it is impossible to maintain an efficient pilotage 
system if masters of coastwise sailing vessels are left free to take and 
pay a pilot or not, is disproved by the fact that every State in the Union 
but eleven has done this without impairing in the least the efliciency 
of their pilotage. Indeed, the result has been to increase the efiiciency 
of the pilotage system by rendering it necessary for pilots to seek ves- 
sels as far out at seaas possible in order to secure employment, whereas, 
under the system of compulsory fees the pay is secured without service. 

It is contended that the ten Southern States, whose laws stil! main- 
tain compulsory pilotage fees, have not sufficient foreign trade to main- 
tain pilots if coastwise sailing vessels are exempted. The facts prove 
otherwise. Maine and New Hampshire, which have abolished compul- 
sory pilotage fees as to all vessels, and Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, which have abolished compulsory fees as to all coastwise ves- 
sels, have less foreign trade than any Southern Atlantic or Gulf State; 
and yet their pilotage systems are as efficient as those of any other 
States. 

Much has been made by the pilots of the fact that the New York 
marine insurance companies have in the past protested against the change 
proposed in pilotage. But when it is borne in mind that these insur- 
ance companies are officially connected with the pilot commissioners 
their protest becomes of little value, especially when these same New 
York companies insure a vessel trading with ports which have abolished 
compulsory pilot fees as cheaply as they do vessels trading with ports 
making the fees compulsory. The fact that all the Boston marine in- 
surance companies, located at a port where the system proposed by this 
bill has been tried for many years, unite in a petition for the passage 
of this measure is a sufficient a iswer to all suggestions that the system 
proposed will in any manner lessen the protection to vessels. 

Indeed, it should be observed that this bill does not take away from 
any coastwisesailing vessel any existing obligation to secure competent 
pilotage. It simply authorizes the licensing of a master or mate to 
pilot his own sailing vessel where he is found competent to do so (just 
as the master of a steam-vessel may), and exempts a coastwise vessel 
so piloted and one towed by a steam-tug under the charge of a United 
States pilot from the obligation to pay a second pilot under State au- 
thority when he is not needed nor used. , 

There is nothing in the conditions surrounding sailing vessels in the 
coastwise trade which justifies withholding from them the pilotage pm" 
leges granted to steam-vessels in the same trade. If any preference 
should be given it ought to be extended to our coasting sailing vessels, 
for they are generally owned by individuals of small means and are 
much smaller than the steam-vessels in the same trade and therefore 
much better able to enter and leave our ports with the pilotage of ther 
own licensed masters when the wind and tide are favorable, or undct 
the tow of a steam-tug in charge of a United States pilot when the oo 
ditions are unfavorable. It should be remembered also that the same 
inspection board which successfully examines and licenses the master 
or mate of a steam-vessel carrying passengers to pilot his own crt!" 
the ports of such district is equally competent to examine and licens 
the master or mate of a sailing vessel which carries no passenge™ 

The ion has been made that it is unwise to modify 4 sys‘°™ 
of compu fees which has been so long in force for prest' 
ably good reasons. + it should be borne in mind that a change '® 

: to coast wise 
pilotage has been going on until now compulsory fees as to ©. the 
steam-vessels have been abolished by in all the States 0 ba 
Union, and as to coastwise sailing vessels in twenty-seven States - Z 
Union. The rule isve'untary fees; the exception in only eleven’ mea 
of the Union is compulsory fees, and that only as to sailing ae 
Is it nottime that the same ruleas to pilotage fees asan instrumens' 
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of commerce should prevail for all the States? Over thirty years ago 
England abolished compulsory pilotage fees as to vessels in her coast- 
wise trade. 

Presumably this change from compulsory to voluntary pilotage fees 
where a vessel is piloted by its own licensed master or by a steam-tug 
under the charge of a licensed United States pilot has been made for 
substantial reasons. When the First Congress met under the Consti- 
tution few of our harbors were marked, and there was a necessity for 
guidance of every vessel by local pilots which does not now exist. 


Millions of dollars have been expended by the Government in improv- | 


ing our harbors, erecting light-houses and monuments, placing buoys 
and fog-bells, deepening channels, surveying harbors, and publishing 
charts, until now the masters or mates >f any of our small coasting ves- 


sels can enter and leave the ports which they are accustome:l to visit | 


as safely as any local pilot. If they are found competent by United 
harbor by means of a steam-tug under the charge of a United States 
pilot—as three-fourths of our coastwise sailing vesseis do—why should 
they be obliged to pay a second pilot under State authority whom they 
do not use? 

Mr. Chairman, the justice of this bill is so evident that there ought 
to be no hesitation in passing it. It is asked for by the vessel-owners, 
masters; mates, and seamen of thecountry. From all parts of the coun- 
try where shipping is owned toany considerable extent there have come 
up petitions for its passage. It was recommended by the House Ship- 
ping Committee of the Forty-eighth Congress. It was recommended by 
the late Secretary Folger, whosaid in a letter dated December 26, 1883: 

Inasmuch as the bill puts sailing vessels of the United States upon the same 
footing, as regards pilots, as steam vessels of the United States, I approve of the 
bill, There is no reasonable ground for discriminating against sail vesse!s in 
the matter of pilotage by conceding greater privileges to steam vessels. 

It is recommended by the Bureau of Navigation. 
by the shipping committee of the present House. 

More than a million of dollars was paid by our shipping in the last 
fiscal year for pilotage, much of it unnecessarily. This is the heaviest 
burden remaining on our merchant marine. In seeking measures to 
encourage and revive our shipping interests, we shall fxil todo what is 
within our reach if we refuse to give our coastwise tonnage the relief 
offered by this bill. 


It is recommended 





Rivers and Harbors. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. SWOPE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. SWOPE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not the province of this Government to inter- 
fere in the business of any individual, and by its paternal aid to help 
him conduct it. Nor, as I regard it, is it any part of its duty to assist 
any number of people of any particular locality to cheap transporta- 
tion when it is done at the expense of many who have no special in- 
terest in it, except to pay their share of the expense. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that it is a monstrous perversion 
of the provisions of the Constitution to pry around mountain rivulets 
and sluggish lagoons to ascertain whether they contain a sufficiency of 
water to entitle them toan application of this much-abused clause. I 
fail to see any special virtue in water in such small quantity that it re- 
quires a dam to collect it in sufficient quantity to float a flat-boat, and 
then leave the question in doubt as to whether it was worth adam. | 
believe that water has a special virtue in church ordinances for purposes 
of baptism or immersion. 1 concede that it has special properties when 
judiciously mixed with the staple productof Kentucky—say in the pro- 
portion of half and half. But I utterly fail to see why there is any- 
thing in the composition of the aqueous fluid that takes it out of the 
category and gives it special properties and attributes of itsown. I can 
Teadily why the important harbors of the country should be 
fitted for the commerce which comes to them either for refuge or to 
unload the commodities brought there from other countries. I can also 
see, though not so readily, that certain rivers which drain a continent, 
or others which flow through many States, should be put in navigable 
order at the public expense. But to prospect around to find a stream 
on which some pretext a certain amount of the public money 


can be expended is entirely outside of public policy and against the 
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The first step in the process seems to be to discover the water, and 
the next to get an engineer’s report thereon. Now, put a thoroughly 
trained and well-equipped engineer to work to make a report on any 
stream whatever and you may rely upon it that he, with the aid of 
those interested in that particular locality, will make a very readable 
report thereon and demonstrate the entire feasibility and absolute neces- 
sity of the improvement. The problem is not so diflicult as it might 
seem, for given a few inches of water measured at the flood, with tim- 
ber fitted for the saw-mill and an undergrowth of scrub suitable for 
hoop poles and barrel staves, and the necessity for the imprevement is 
absolutely and beyond all peradventure clearly demonstrated. 

When you add to all this wealth lying unused for the went of a 
water way to the sea the immense and almost incomprehensible pro- 
duction of eggs and butter, the former of which become addled and 





| only fit for hotel use scrambled, and the latter rancid, and all because 
States inspectors to pilot their own vessels, or if they enter or leave a | 


of the want of facilities for transportation, the absolute necessity for 
the improvement becomes at once apparent. It seems hard indeed 
that that particular outlying part of creation should any longer be al- 
lowed to pine and languish on account of the niggardly refusal of Con- 
gress to appropriate a few thousand ora few million dollars. The re- 
ports of engineers, which fill several ponderous volumes, are a study 
which will richly repay a close examination on a rainy day at an out- 
lying railroad station in the absence of the weekly newspaper, the 
Shorter Catechism, or Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. 

It is interesting to observe the cautious and extremely prudent man- 
ner in which the adventurous engineer approaches the intricate survey, 
the exactness with which he designates the depths of water at 8 inches 
at low water which develops into a roaring flood of 4 feet 24 inches 
after a two-weeks rain, and the demonstrable certainty that if this 
superabundance could be held in absolutely water-tight dams and dealt 
out economically the needs of a prostrate commerce could be subserved 
and the waning prospects of the member from the district promoted. 
Commerce in those far-off regions could be still further promoted by the 
payment of a liberal subsidy to flatboats and dugouts carrying the 
United States mail. 

I quote a few extracts from an engineer’s report which one could 


| scarcely believe to be in solid earnest did they not appear in good com- 


pany among the valuable collection of reports. Speaking of a certain 
river, which shall be nameless lest a full knowledge of its extraordinary 
merits should at once entitle it to a first place among the big rivers 
of the country with a corresponding increase of appropriation, he says: 

Its course is tortuous, as is shown by the fact that the distance is 54 miles in 
a straight line and 100 miles by the windings of the stream. 

Evidently, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing mean about that stream; 
it gives good measure as to length, but not ‘‘running over,’’ as will 
appear farther on in the report: 

The pools vary in depth from 3 to 10 feet and are separated by shoals of cob- 
ble-stones and gravel, on which there has been at low seasons a depth of but a 
few inches of water. 

Could a stronger appeal than this be made to the tender sensibilities 
and sympathetic feelings of this House? Think of it, Mr. Chairman, 
so vast in its beginnings and reduced probably by its own liberality in 
the way of length and by cobble-stones to the low ebb of a few inches 
of water! 

The approved project of improvements has been the removal of rocks, snags, 
overhanging trees, &c., and the cutting of narrow sluices. 

We are then told that the principal interests to be served are those of 
lumbering, but also much country produce is carried down in small 
boats. The cost of the improvement is estimated at the insignificant 
sum of $100,000. Ogreatand roaring Kanawha! Oshadeof the mighty 
Kiskiminetas! So small a sum for so great a river! 

In the report on another river the navigation is represented as being 
“‘tortuous and dangerous.’’ As itis proposed to deepen the channel 
to two feet it is easy to understand how the navigation of this river on 
foot should be described as ‘‘dangerous,’’ for it is apparent that if any 
one were to attempt to cross it with low-cut overshoes there would be 
serious danger of wet feet, with all the evils resulting therefrom, even 
to the total wreck of the constitution. Mr. Chairman, the whole busi- 
ness of improving these so-called navigable rivers would seem like a 
huge jest were it not that it has been seriously proposed in this House 
to expend millions of the people’s money on just such projects. 

The key-note to the situation is given by the repeated and ever-re- 
curring attempts to have the appropriations increased in almost every 
instance where the river runs through a member’s own district. Evi- 
dently the idea is that it will be water on his mill, however scarce it 
may be for all purposes of navigation. But, sir, the eyes of the tax- 
payers of the country are well open to the iniquity of this bill. They 
will not submit patiently to such a monstrous perversion of the true 
intent and meaning of that clause of the Constitution authorizing, or 
rather intimating, the right for Congress to spend money in this direc- 
tion. Nordoes the evil end with the useless expenditure of large sums 
of the people’s money. 

Aside from the evilsalways resulting from profligate expenditure there 
remains the certainty that sooner or later the Treasury of the country 
will be emptied and the pretext afforded for further taxation, and the 
encouragement of monopolies which have already consumed the life- 
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blood of the people. The sword is double-edged and cuts both ways. 
It proposes, in connection with other projects of like character, to ex- 
haust the so-called surplus and to create the necessity for a recurrence 
to war tariff and war taxation, or at the very best to fasten the pres- 
ent incubus firmly upon our shoulders. And this it is proposed to do 
in the name of and in the interest of the laborer. Every measure in- 
volving expenditure is claimed to be chiefly in the line of his interests 
and his prosperity, and to be in opposition to railroad monopoly, and 
the name of the great Architect of the universe has been appealed to 
to prove that the highways created by His hands could never be per- 
verted to the base uses of human greed. 

But, sir, though the water ways may be free to all, how long would 
it be before their navigation would fallinto the hands of the worst kind 
of monopolists in the shape of navigation companies with capital large 
enough to relegate to the back-waters all the flatboats, scows, and 
dugouts in the country. Capital and combination are alike powerful 
on the water as on the land, and will make their influence felt every- 
where, alike in the bowels of the earth as on its surface; on the “‘deep 
resounding sea’’ or on the placid bosom of an inland lake, ay, even 
on that poetic dream of the imagination, that Miltonian creation of the 
bard whose ‘‘ eyes in fine frenzy rolling’’ beheld a Hennepin. You 
can not get away from theirinfluence. They areall-persuading and all- 
powerful, 

When these improvements have been completed, when the dams 
hold every drop of the precious fluid except that which is parsimoni- 
ously dealt out through locks duly made and provided as per jan and 
specification, it is to be supposed that the work is completed and the 
dwellers upon the shores of the loud-resounding sea can rest in peace- 
ful content, satisfied that their products can now be shipped to the re- 
motest bounds of the earth. But lay not this flattering unction to 
your souls. River and harbor billscontain aclause for continuing im- 
provements, which means, being interpreted, that when once a work of 
this kind is begun it must be continued ad infinitum. The more money 
that is spent the stronger reason why more should go in the same direc- 
tion. A river once down in the bill for an appropriation is sure to 
make its annual appearance thereaiter. 

The gentleman from Missouri in pressing upon the attention of this 
House the superior claims of his special river for a large addition to 
the amount allowed by the committee, urged as in argument the vast 
number of bushels of corn, I think he said 413,000,000, and said that 
at home it brought only 19 cents, while in New York it was selling 
for 40 cents; claimed that the difference was paid to railroad companies 
in extortionate freight charges. Land is comparatively cheap in that 
country, the soil fertile, and the expense of growing a crop so small 
that Eastern farmers, even adding the freight, which the gentleman 
calls extortionate, are no longer able to compete with their Western 
brethren. 

The extortion they claim is on them, and that living near to market 
they are assessed by the railroad companies and compelled to help pay 
the freight of farmers shipping great distances. For instance, the cost 
of shipping a barrel of flour from my place, which is within 50 miles 
of tide water, is just as high, or I believe a little higher, than it is 
from Chicago, which is 850 miles from the same tide-water point. So 
that, in my opinion, the argument works altogether in the other di- 
rection. The people in my section of the country ought not to be 
asked to help cheapen the freight of their competitors. It is toomuch 
like kissing the rod that scourges them. 

Mr. Chairman, in this as in all other respects, every branch of indus- 
try, whether it be agriculture or manufactures, should stand on itsown 
basis and let the fittest survive. In the East proximity to market should 
be an offset to dearness of land and increased cost of cultivation. In 
the West, on the contrary, increased freights are more than made up by 
the cheapness of the land, its unexhausted fertility and other advan- 
tages so apparent that they suggest themselves to every mind, and in 
fact account for the astonishing growth in population, and I may add 
in wealth, of that land of Goshen, flowing with milk and honey. Isub- 
mit that the equitable way to reduce the freights is to move a thousand 
or fifteen hundred miles nearer to the markets of the world or else to 
wait patiently until they have a market at home which will surely save 
them the abhorred necessity of paying freight. 

It may be out of place in the discussion of a billof this character to 
say a good word for the railroads. It has, I think, been too much the 
fashion to hold them up as horrible and terrible monsters of insatiate 
greed, which swallow whole provinces, and, like Smike in Dotheboys 
Hall, stil! cry formore. And yet ouralmost miraculous growth in popu- 
lation and in wealth isduelargelytothem. Villages, towns, and cities 
have sprung up like magic wherever they have extended, and without 
their aid many of the flourishing States now represented on this floor 
would at this day remain almost unknown and their praises unsung or 
unspoken here. 

But it is claimed that we want river navigation to act as a check on 
railroads, and the whole country is asked this year to contribute $15,- 
000,000 to establish this check, and will be asked to pay millions more 
every year to keep in good working order the old checks and to estab- 
lish new in the shape of canals where there is no sign of their having 
been attempted by nature; or as it has been put on this floor, by an 


overruling and beneficent Providence as a check on railroad mono: 
And I suppose that it is this idea which has led so many to attr, 
the special and peculiar property to water already alluded to. (, 
other theory I fail to see why the Government for the reasons a 
should not also be asked to build railroads and run them free. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, a railroad to every Congressional 
in the land, with free passes not only to the member but to eac) 
every oneof his happy constituents! But this would be the millen: 
of transportation, and in the mean while we must be content to h« 
nevolent in spots and streaks and restrict our benevolence to thos: 
as it were, have been sanctified by water. 

The fight between river transportation and railroad is an \ 
one, and in my opinion sooner or later will end in the victory o! | 
latter. The engineer’s estimates and the amount carried in this 
indicate that the contest can not be continued for many vears at 
cost and charges of a large portion of the tax-payers of this wal 
who have no direct interest in it. The work requires to be constant 
renewed at an ever-recurring cost, and when it has been compl t 
single spring flood may undo the whole of it and render a new 1 
new estimates, and renewed discussion here necessary: 
ter goes on ad infinitum. ‘ 

As already stated, I am not opposed to the expenditure of 
able amount of money in the direction indicated in this bil], } 

a cent should go with my consent to rivers which are so 01]; 
and whose improvement serves only limited and local interests 
am I willing to expend vast sums—and they are vast when 
with the results which have been thus far attained—on wn 
provements, whose merit can not be demonstrated by any act 
practical results. The problem of the improvement of the L. 
sissippi is one of the most uncertain, least understood, and 1 
ematical of any on this bill The experiment is costly in th 
and the results so uncertain that a return for the money in 
this is about as improbable as it would be to cast it into the 
flood, and then to dredge for its recovery from the source to tly 
of the great river. 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat so plainly that it 
not be misunderstood, that I do not object to the improvement of : 
whose claims to recognition as national water ways are, and hay 
for years, fully recognized. But even in the improvement oi t! 
should ‘“‘hastenslowly”’ on well-matured plans cautiously test 
step. In short, we should act precisely like every prude: 
man does in the enterprises in which he embarks his own { 
should ascertain what itis that we desire to accomplish, w! 
and see well to it that we are not drawn unconsciously into: 
undreamed of at the start. Let us not follow in the footst 
well-intentioned spendthrift who, having an inherited in: 
proceeds to scatter it lavishly among all who ask a share of lis 
mony. He may every now and then help the meritorious, | 
of his estate will be yielded to the clamorous importunit 
deserving. 

I do not entertain a doubt but that the Committee on [iy 
bors have given this bill their closest scrutiny and that they | 
out of it everything that in their opinion should have no | 
Butit has nevertheless grown to the vast sum of fifteen mil! 

If that lange amount were expended in strictest accordance \ 
requirements of the bill I very much doubt whether river navigu' 
would be largely benefited thereby. The mistake is in endeavoringt 
do too much in the attempt to comply with the idea prevalent here, and 
frequently hinted at on this floor, that the amount carried by ¢! 
should be divided as evenly as possible among the different s 

States. 

This is a grave error, impossible to be practically carried 
theory of expenditure would be a serious hardship to those distiic's 
which, while they may be required to pay their full share of the cst, 
have not a sufficiency of water within their borders to cutit!c the: 
the benediction of the committee and a place on the bill. Mr. Char 
man, after many days of tedious debate we reached on !'riday evens 
a portion of the bill in which I, for one, thought there would be pian 
sailing to the end of the voyage and our deferred dinners. 0 )cen 
rocks nor treacherous qui no caving levees nor dangerous snags 
were longer to be dreaded or avoided by amendments. \iistakcu cv 
fidence! ars 

That portion of the bill simply requested the Secretary o! )“) © 
the exercise of his own discretion, to have certain rivers surveyes. 
these seemed to be pretty evenly divided among various States. V'° 
I suppose everybody felt assured that the good judgment o! the >" 
tary would induce him to let the most of them severely alone © 
without the advertisement of an engineer’s report, yet sti) a Hon” 
amendments straightway poured in upon theexhausted clerk. *'""" 
proposed to add to the list, among many others, ‘‘Cassity Dayo" 
** Noxubee River,” to “‘ascertain whether it could be mace cool” 
ously navigable by asystemof locksand dams.’’ This last wasam’" 
by inserting after the word ‘‘dam”’ or ‘‘ otherwise.’ " 

This last amendment, Mr. Chairman, seems to me to ope! &""" 
field for speculation. If adam will not do the business anc co“ " be 
satisfactorily, then what will be the potency of the ‘otherwise 
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Will it be constitutional and will it be in strict compliance with the 
requirements of the Christian religion? ‘These numerous amendments 
so freely offered and so readily accepted reminded me forcibly of com- 
mencement day at a school which I attended in my youth. On that 
eventful day premiums were pretty lavishly distributed. We had first 
premiums and second premiums and premiums ex @quo, which were 
either first nor second, but had the merit of including a good many 
joys in itscomprehensive grade. In addition we had what was termed 
‘honorable mention.’’ This last grade included about all the boys 
in the school “‘ not otherwise provided for.’? When well-mouthed and 
ore rotundo it sounded well and pleased the anxious parents and inter- 
ested friends. This is, I suppose, pretty much the state of the case 
with respect to some of these forlorn rivers with the hard names. They 
come in for “‘honorable mention,’’ and their names on the bill will 
please the people who dwell upon their banks. 

It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that during these remarks I have 
not referred to statistics nor quoted figures, nor asked to have them 
published in the Recorp. There was a period in my life when I, too, 
thought that figures could not lie, and when I had an immense respect 
for statistics. But one of the reports issued by the Reading Railroad 


Company (previous to its becoming insolvent and going into the hands | 


of a receiver), utterly and forever destroyed my faith in that kind of 
mathematics which goes to the making of areport. Sir, they area 
delusion and asnare for unwary fect. Nothing can be made to lie like 
figures when ingeniously handed. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, claim the sole merit of thisdiscovery. The 
unreliability of balance sheets was discovered years ago by a Scotch 
merchant, whose confidential book-keeper led him into unwarranted 
expenditure by simply adding the year of our Lord to the credit side 
of the year’s accounts. There may, however, be an honest difference 
of opinion as to the value of statistics and ‘ books of estimates’’ and 
“‘reports,’? and recognizing the possibility of this, I with the kindest 
motives, but with great misgivings as to the effect on their mental and 


physical health, respectfully refer the members of this committee to | 


the statistics as printed in the RecorD during the progress of this de- 
bate, and I advise them in the language of Captain Cuttle, ‘‘ when 
found toturn down the page and make a note of it.’’ 

The exceeding gravity of that subject might seem to demand a more 
ponderous treatment than I have thought proper to accord it. Un- 
doubtedly, sir, it is a weighty and exceedingly difficult problem—one 
concerning which a great diversity of opinion exists at present and the 
difference will become greater from year to year in exact proportion as 
the scope of the bill is attempted to be widened and its provisions en- 
larged. The ‘‘ other purposes ’’ of the bill may mean a crevasse, small 
in its beginning, but ever widening until a river pours through in a 
flood and devastates the country. Let it be our effort to close these 
dangerous and wasteful openings in the levees which have been erected 
for our protection, and let us substitute for them flood-gates, if you 
will, which will be controlled by the needs of commerce and regulated 
by the necessities of the people. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PRESLEY T. GLASS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 15, 1886. 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 


ere of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


Mr. GLASS said: 


propriated for the improvement of our rivers and harbors. Yet when 
a considered that there was no appropriation made for this purpose 
by the Forty-eighth Congress, and this is an appropriation for two years, 
aad appear to be quite reasonable. Production, distribution, and ex- 
. ge are the three great economic questions that address themselves 
US as 1 tors, and we should meet them in a broad and liberal 
— No parsimonious policy will ever secure to us the highest de- 
. opment of our industrial pursuits. Of all the world’s great arteries 
li pecemee none bear upon their bosom a tonnage equal to that car- 
upon the and its tributaries. 
15,640 navigable etreams of this system of rivers have a mileage of 
o40, there being forty-three that have been declared navigable, 
twenty-one States and Territories, and the twenty-one States 
a oo contain 51 per cent. of the nation’s area, and 58 per 
the face of } most productive country of equal area on 
tility that the globe. And it is to this great valley of unsurpassed fer- 
the country must look in all time to come for its meats, its 
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breadstuffs, and its clothing. It is the duty of our Governn 












hold of these great thoroughfares provided by nature, and so utilize 
and improve them as to put them in the best condition for the safe and 
cheap transportation of the products of the country to market, espe- 
cially the farm products in proportion 
to their val Much the larger portion of d must 
have cheap transportation, or their val imed the 
charges it takes to get them to the market They are com] 1 to 
seek distant markets, and f h more than 75 pe t. { mm 
exports. How important, then, that they should ) lets 
to the ocean. 
The jettiesat the mouth of the Mis : 
cess, and constitute th: of hyd ‘ ; 
of thisage. Prio t ) | d« t] 
the mouths of the Mississipy; ) bushels of whe 
Since that time there have 8,700,000 bi S. 
Continue this and other } y to Cairo and 
| along the forty-three tributar ind manufacturers 
and miners the free na 1 't yurse of 
time the isthmus shall be can rp the Gulf will 
become the western Medite re of the world 
will be focused uponit. Andas commerce uponthe ocean had its birth 
upon the ancient Mediterranean, it is destined to reach its highest de- 
velopment and greatest mag in thisour western Medite1 


| . 
which I have the honor to represent on this 





| it contains five chutes, which are tot sed 


| 8. Taylor, of Indiana, 
M ‘ who made personal inspection of 
t. CHAIRMAN: Fifteen millions of dollars is a large sum to be ap- | 





Invention, discovery, and the developments of science hav« l 
the attention of the world to our progress and rapid accumulation 
wealth. And the time is not far distant when the commer t 

| world will pass through the Gulf of Mexico and be distributed from 


that point to every civilized quarter of the globe. When Vasco DaGama 
discovered a new route from the Mediterranean to the Ea 
; 


st, by way of 
the paths of the ocean, he rev 


d the trade and commerce of 


Inti . 
NULIONIZ 


the East and concentrated commerce upon the Mediterranean; aiid so 
will the commerce, not of the East alone but of the world, be cent 

in the Gulf when Eads and De Lesse} have triumphed over nat- 
ure’s obstacles and united the two oceans by railand water. The teas, 
the spices, and the silks of the far East, at 


1 the fabrics of the shop and 
cities now I 
after, to be exc 


the loom of Europe will be brought to th 
and those that will spring up here 


1 


cereals, and meats, as well as 


} { } ¢ 
nanged ior the cot 


the manufactured fabrics of our count: 





and also the cabinet and dyewoods and tropical fruits of Mexico, { 
tral and South America. Then we will enjoy real prosperity, and 
tate the financial and commercial policies of the world 

Hence I say improve our Western water ways, and 1 Spe 
the Mississippi, in order his happy event may be hastened. ‘I 
amount asked for is not large when we consider that the Govern t 
is collecting from the people daily in the way of taxes a million and a 
quarter of dollars. These taxes can be applied to no better purp 
than to improve and increase the facilities for transporting the product 
of the country to the markets of the world. 

The Mississippi River washes the western border of the district 


floor, and the 





on the Plum Point reach is on the border of the count 

reside. And I know from personal inspection and observati t 1 
navigation at this reach has been very greatly improved. During th 
low-water season, in the summer and autumn, prior to th ginl 


of the work, it was not at all unusual to see one or more steam! 
hard aground on the bars, there bein 





r scant 6 feet of water across th 


8 

Often these boats would remain stuck on the bars for days at a time, 
with the waterspread over the surface amileanda half in width. Since 
the contraction and revetment work has been in an advanced state of 


progress. There has been no boat aground at that place that has kept 

in the channel, the water | 

bars all the year round. cpendi 

the interest of commerce, and will bri 

people than the w 

of being entirely successful. 
I give an extract fir 


. % 


ym 10 to 12 feet in depth across the 
though large, have been in 


ork will St complete it, and lt gives ev 





Plum Point reach is 20 miles lo und in s e parts n y 2 es wid J 
embraces eleven bars, some of them, |! 


width. Its complete impro i v i et 
banks, of Which the shortestis half am 
Permeable dikes have been cor 
No work has been done on t fifth, know1 nkee I 
hoped that the influence of the works ) 
fect produced by these struct 4 3 exceedes : q 
of earth which has been deposited by m« f ! The de 
est fill in any one place is 30 vertical feet 
In Elmot Chutethere has! : ave e fill et uted overanarea 
of 500 acres; in Upper Osceola Chut« n average bt feet « 1 over 240 
acres; and in Bullerton 7 feet, « I ited over 250 acres While the closure of 
the chutes is as yet only partia nplete, it has 
tion of water in the main « 
gratifying results. The bars w form 
eut down from 6 to 10 feet t ighout tl 
The last season was one of tally low water, the lowest within ten years. 
In other parts of the river 5 and 6 feet depths were not uncommon. 
there was a 12-foot channel throughout the season. If every part of t i 
had been as good as Plum Point reach the J. M.Whiteand the Natchez could have 
raced from New Orleans to Cairo in dead low water 
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produced a large concentra 
] 1 has been followed by marked and 
obstructed navigation have been 
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DIAGRAM AND EXPLANATION 


SUBMITTED BY 


HON. A. J. WARNER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coin- 
age of silver, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask leave to insert in the RecorD a diagram show- 
ing the variation in value of gold and silver as compared with commodi- 
ties, prepared by Mr. E. D. Stark, of Cleveland, Ohio, with a brief ex- 
planatory statement. 
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as compared with an aggregate of 200 
Prices of 1860 taken as par at 100. 


leading Commodities, apportioned ac- 


cording to consumption as by last Census, adopting 


Silver, 


snus Old, 
tables of prices and computations of “The Public,” 


New York. 


ome Paper, 


os ~ 
~ D 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the leave wi!) } 
granted. _— 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If from two vessels at sea, A and B. o} 
servations were taken, first from A on B, which showed that B} was 
drifting eastward, and then from B on A which showed that 4 row 
drifting westward it would be necessary in order to determine hich 
vessel had moved or whether both had not changed positions to - for 
to some object relatively fixed, or to the stars. So in the followine 
diagram two hundred commodities in the proportions in which the : 
enter into consumption per capita are taken as such standard. Test 7 
by this, the best possible standard, it appears that both metals h . 
changed, that both since 1876 have risen above the level of 1260 st 
that gold has risen much more thansilver. Tested by this scale sive 
bullion has not fallen, but since 1883 has risen 12} per cent. above the 
price-level of commodities for 1860. This diagram has been caretu 
prepared by a close and accurate student of the subject, and is wort! ; 
of careful study. ” 


ized by 
E. D. STARK, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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is diagram 
ae been the behavior of each of the three kinds of standards of money in 
use for the last twenty-five years, as toeach other but more especially as to com- 
dities. y 
min a dispute about standards we must first settle what is the chief excellence 


jnastandard. Happily on this point there is perfect unanimity, Ev erybody | 


says we want a standard that has stability and uniformity in value. By that is 
meant that a definite weight or quantity of the metal adopted as the monetary 
unit shall have approximately the same value through long periods and shall 
not be apt to take on sudden and violent changes of value. This money unit 
must buy, not indeed the same quantity of each product—that would make it 
impossible for commodities to vary among themseves—but that in the large ag- 
gate of all commodities it should buy about the same one year with another. 
hat is what is meant by stability in value. 
In order to make a careful comparison we need a commodity unit made up of 
representative articles used in every-day life. 


gate unit. It is compose! of two hundred leading products, such as wheat and 
all the other grains, fruits, potatoes, and garden products ; hog products, as mess 
pork, bacon, ham, lard, &c.; beefand mutton, ditto, and dairy prod ucts; the ciffer- 


ent metals; over fifty chemicals; leather, lumber, glass, paper, the material of | 


all textile fabrics, rubber, turpentine, &c. By the census of 1880 it appears that 
in all its various modes of consumption thirteen and a half bushels of corn were 
consumed to each inhabitant of the country; accordingly that quantity of corn 
js put into our commodity unit. One-fortieth of a pound of gum arabic per 
capita was used; so much of that, therefore, goes into it, and so on for each of 
the two hundred articles, They al! goin in proportion to their actual consump- 
tion for that year. This aggregate is now reduced down to such a size, pre- 
serving all the time the proportions above described, as will be equivalent to 
some definite sum of money, say $100, according to the prices of 1860. The aver- 
age prices of the year 1860 are taken as our standard of comparison; thatis, the 
yalue—the purchasing power ofa dollar; gold then is assumed as par. We 
have thus a commodity unit of the value of $100 in 1860, and the varying money 
equivalent of that afterward will indicate the varying value of our money at 
the successive periods embraced in our table—from 1860 to 1486. 

It should be carefully noted and remembered that the 100 line is an aggregate 
of commodities that was worth $100 in 1850, and that its constancy is not in its 
money value, but it is constant as a quantity of the two hundred things appor- 
tioned as described, Wherethe heavy line, which represents currency, crosses 
the medium line, as in 1876-'80-'81-’82, it means the current prices of 1860 were 
recovered; where the dotted line crosses it, the dotted line being gold, it means 
$10 in gold would buy the same aggregate of commodities it would in 186). 

The prices of 1860 are taken as being normal, and if anything below the aver- 
age of the preceding ten years, and prices were undisturbed by novelties in 
money legislation. The eccentricities of both coin and paper during the war in- 
volve elements foreign to the discussion and are therefore omitted. 

Commencing with November 1, 1865, $174.77 in paper (greenbacks) was re- 
vired to buy our commodity unit which makes the value of the greenback 
dollar 4 of the par of 1860. Gold at that date had fallen from its war price 
down to $1.46, so that $119.81 in gold would have bought the unit, making gold 
%. In May, 1866, $167.60 in paper and $126.04 in gold would buy the unit, mak- 
ing their values respectively .60 and .84. In 1867 the mean annual price of the 
unit was $189 in currency and $136 in gold—.54 and .74. In 1868, the year of 
highest prices, paper went to .51 and gold to .716, their mean value for that 
year. For 1869-'70-'71, the mean annual value of paper and gold are indicated 
in the diagram. From November, 1871, on, the prices are indicated as of speci- 
fied dates and not yearly averages. The gold line is lost in the currency line 
in 1878, by greenbacks coming to par. 

It is thus made plain to the eye that the value in commodities of our dollar of 
account in 1868, ave 51 and became, in 1878, $1.29 and in August, 1885, $1.34 
as compared with $1 in 1860. There is inthisshowing no legerdemain, no select- 
ing, tinkering, or distorting of facts to make a case. On the contrary a little re- 
fiection upon the constitution of our unit will reveal that the fall of prices (rise 
of money) is, in fact, minified for the reason that agricultural product and raw 
material have the controlling weight. A locomotive engine, a printing press, 
and asewing-machine are each quite different things from those twenty-five years 
ago, and if increase of efficiency is taken into account, they would show a greater 
fall than has occurred in the great staples. Or if the products of these great im- 
ape = transportation rates, newspapers, and books, and needle-work could 
be counted in and improved quality as well as quantity estimated, a still greater 
increase in the producing power of money would beshown. It is in implements 
ofindustry, especially those that contribute to the elegancies and luxuries, where 
the greatest fall has occurred, but they can not conveniently be wrought into the 
unit we want. We must have products that are aboutthe same in quality as of 
old, and they must therefore be raw material. 

Of course the diagram is constructed so as to throw the value change upon 


money and not on commodities. This is contrary to the familiar way of treat- 
ing value change, 


Yellow-Fever Investigation, 
SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON CO. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE Hovsk or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 3, 1886, 


-_ providing for the appointment of a commission to inves- 

of a method of alleged discoveries of the specific cause of yellow fever and 

mation of preventing that disease by inoculation, and to obtain all infor- 
possible as to the cause and prevention of that disease. 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 
Me x CHAIRMAN: No question more near] y concerns the commerce of 


~ uth Atlantic and Gulf cities and the Lower Mississippi Valley 
the prevention of the yellow-fever scourge. 


On the bill (H.R, 
tigate the truth 





















































" , Hence, under the 
oe ” as it is called, of the Constitution we find abun- 
“t Warrant in the fundamental law of our land for the appropriation 











“there are grounds for believing that the investigation 
ul tend to the development and establishment of truth in the great 





The heavy media line in the cut | 
called “ constant quantities of products ” represents such a composite or aggre- | 





has been constructed for the purpose of showing graphically | field of public kealth, t 


hen this measure is one demanded by every con- 
sideration of public good. , 

The originator of the idea of this investigation is.Dr. Joseph Holt, 
president of the State board of health of Louisiana. His views and 
plans relative to same have been adopted by the American Public Health 
Association and by medical associations and authorities all over the 
country. 

The most eminent medical oflicers of the Government 
geon-General Hamilton, | 


, such as Sur- 
irs. Biilings and Sternberg, and others, 


ap- 


peared with Dr. Holt before the committees of both Houses of Con- 
| gress indorsing the reported discoveries of Drs. Freire and Carmona to 


the extent at least of joining Dr. Holt in asking the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate the subject. 

If it be true that this discovery of the prevention of the fever has 
been made, it marks a great advance in medical science—ay, in civil- 
ization and progress—and ranks by the side of the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood by Harvey, and the great discovery by Jenner of 
the prevention of small-pox by the process of inoculation. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1770 the most dreadful malady afflicting the hu- 
man race wassmall-pox. It had been growing apace for decades, num- 
bering its victims by tens of thousands, and bid fair to depopulate the 
most favored portions of the world. Like a great, gloomy pall, preg- 
nant with suffering and death, it hung over the human race threaten- 
ing its destruction. 

In the providence of God, Jenner appeared upon the scene; and his 
genius conceived the idea, and his patience and industry worked out 
the details of the great discovery of inoculation, with which his name 
is linked and before which the gaunt specter of pestilence fled in dis- 
may. 

From a great plague, upas-like, fatally destructive to all within the 
radius of its sphere, and aggressive and virulent in its malign progress, 
small-pox, throttled by the preventive measures of medical science, 
became comparatively a harmless disease, easily handled and stamped 
out by proper care and attention. 

Mr. Chairman, the diseases to-day upon the earth the most dreaded, 
the most destructive of human life, are yellow fever and cholera. 
They are twin scourges, compassing the death annually of thousands of 
human beings, and against whose encroachments and attacks the best 
medical skill of the world has proved unavailing. They have become 
the pestsof the race. Noantidote for their attacks has been found, and 
unless Freire, in Brazil, and Carmona, in Mexico, as respects yellow 
fever, have solved the problem, no process of prevention has yet been 
discovered. 

It is natural, sir, that those throughout the world who live in the 
regions of country which constitute the habitat of yellow fever should 
be looking with hopeful anticipation to the tidings of success which 
come up to us from those countries of the South. Many millions of our 
own countrymen live within the belt liable to visitations of yellow 
fever, and oft-recurring epidemics have but too forcibly recalled the 
fact to the attention of the American mind. 

Yellow fever has prevailed periodically to a terrible extent at points 
on our Southern seaboard, and has even, at intervals, penetrated the 
interior, spreading over the entire country south of the Ohio. These 
ravages have done incredible injury. Commerce has been paralyzed, 
hundreds of thousands of lives destroyed, values depressed, and suffer- 
ing and misery beyond all computation entailed. 

One single yellow-fever epidemic alone—that of 1878 in New Or- 
leans—cost that city, it is estimated, eleven and a half millions of dol- 
lars. 

Great epidemics, it has been said, like that of 1878, ramify far be- 
yond the areas of the disease itself. The derangement of business over 
such vast districts inevitably affect the rest. The commercial cur- 
rents can not be checked at one point without injury and disaster fol- 
lowing at others. 

The prospect, therefore, of discovering a preventive of yellow fever 
at Galveston, New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, Mobile, Savannah, 

Pensacola, Vicksburg, and Shreveport is interesting and important to 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, and Chicago. 
which destroy the market can not fail to prostrate tl 

The 


Epidemics 


he sources of supply. 
hill 


investigation provided for in this 


Says a recent writer— 


offers a hope, and a brilliant one, of putting into the hands of our people the 
means of self-protection. The plan offers the possible emancipation of the 
American people from the dominion of a pestilence which has cost tens of thou- 


sands of human lives and hundreds of millions of dollars. 


The experiments and methods of Freire and Carmona attack the yel- 
low-fever problem in a direction heretofore untried, but in line with in- 
oculation and vaccination against small-pox and Pasteur’s method for 
protection against hydrophobia. These discoveries have challenged the 
attention of the enlightened medical world. Itis better to prevent dis- 
ease than to cure it. That medical man is greater, who, like Jenner, 
points out to his fellow-man the way to immunity from contagious dis- 
ease, than the one whose skill cures thousands upon whom the disease 
has fastened. 

The Brazilian and Mexican Governments have given to the discov- 
eries of Freire and Carmona the sanction of their indorsement. 
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By this bill Congress is asked to create and equip a scientific com- 
mission for the investigation of these discoveries and for the explora- 
tion of the sources,of yellow fever contagion. As someone has stated 
it, ‘‘itis proposed to lighten up the hidden, germinating recesses of 
pestilence with the torch of scientific inquiry, and to stifle the potent 
poison in the nursery of its engendering beds.”’ 

I submit, sir, it is entirely proper and legitimate for the Government 
toengageinthiswork. Did not the German Government send Dr. Koch 
to India to study the cause of cholera? 

Has not the British Government also set on foot investigations into 
the origin of cholera? 

In our own country, sir, you will recall that in 1814 Congress appro- 
priated $320,000 to enable Robert Fulton to construct, test, try, prove, 
and complete the first warsteamboat that wasever launched, and thereby 
‘‘recognized and encouraged, and brought to the attention of the people 
the great worth and measureless value of the use of steam.’’ 

It will also be remembered that in 1843 Congress appropriated $30,000 
to enable Morse to test, prove, and perfect the first line of electric tele- 
graph that was ever built. 

Why not now equip a commission to investigate a subject which in- 
volves the social, industrial, and commercial prosperity of an immense 
territory embracing some of the fairest and richest portions of the 
Union? 

If this reported discovery be true, we can not get hold of it too soon. 
We can not be too swift to ascertain it, to know what it is, to learn its 
principles, processes, and methods, and apply them to the amelioration 
of the condition of our own people by giving them immunity against 
liability to the attacks of this dreaded yellow scourge. 

If a foreign human foe were to invade our country millions would be 
freely spent with patriotic zeal to repel his attacks. Can not we spend 
a few thousand to prevent the invasion of this enemy—disease? Oneof 
the most distinguished of living Americans, now residing in dignified re- 
tirement on the beautiful banks of the Hudson, in a letter to the emi- 
nent gentleman who fills the chair of this House, some months since 
called attention to our great need of coast defenses and urged Jarge ap- 
propriations by this Congress for that purpose. Out of the millions 
which might be well spent in this direction can not a few thousand be 
spared to test the merits of an alleged discovery, which, if true, is a 
great boon to the human race and a long stride in the progress of civil- 
ization ? 

I believe so, sir, and hence give to this bill my cordial support. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDMUND N. MORRILL, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to occupy the brief time allowed to me in 
speaking in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dockery]. His amendment pro to increase the 
amountappropriated for the improvementofthe Missouri River$120,000, 
and to expend this amount in improving the river and protecting the 
banks at Saint Joseph, Fort Leavenworth, and Kansas City the sum of 
$40,000 at each point. I have only time to give briefly some u t 
reasons why the improvement should be made and made at once at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The Government years ago set apart a large reservation at this point 
for a military post, and has since expended large sums of money in im- 
proving it for military purposes, until now it is the and most im- 
portant post in the whole country. It will doubtless continue to be the 
center for all military operations of the West. Millions of dollars have 
already been expended there, and large annual appropriations are made 
to continue the improvements already made and to inaugurate new 
ones. The Missouri River runs through this reservation, the fort hav- 
ing been established on a beautiful and commanding eminence on the 
west bank, secure from any possible encroachments of the river. On 

ing serious 


the eastern bank the river has for years been inroads, 
a mile of the 
immediate 





having in the past twenty years cut away more than 
reservation lying in Missouri. It now threatens, unless 
steps are taken to arrest its progress, to cut a new channel. 

If this is done the width of the river will be Seay peeeeian. 
depth of water will be correspondingly lessened, and it will atsome fut- 
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ure time require a much larger outlay tosecure the river wit));, 
able limits. Theexpenditure of thesum asked for now if ma... 
would accomplish more in improving the navigation of the +... 
five times the amount would a few years hence when the 1. 
ismade. It seems inevitable, judging from the rapid encroach... 
river has made the past year, that this result will soon follow |, 
does follow the interests of the Government will suffer y.1,.;,) 
large amount of land owned by the Government wil] be desir... 
the valuable improvements at the fort will be left more ; 
from the main channel of the river. a 
Mr. CUTCHEON. Doesnot thegentleman think the \,). 
Commission can be depended upon to expend that mone, 
Mr. MORRILL. Judging the action of that commission ¢, , 
ure from its policy and action in the past I see little to hope sere 
direction. Forsome reason, perhaps from the fact that the appropriat 
for that river have always been inadequate to carry on the work « 
should be done, and perhaps partly from the pressure broy Po : as 1 
upon the commission for similar expenditures at many other Bs 5 
tures to the lower portion of the river. —e 
Mr. GIBSON. Themilk in that cocoanutis the railroad byridve ¢), 
Mr. MORRILL. . The engineer at Fort Leavenworth has.) : 
direction of General Miles, who until recently has been in commany o: 
that post, prepared an accurate and quite elaborate map showing ¢) 


full reservation and the course of the river through it, and the chap 
in the channel since 1839. The commanding officer at the post recom. 
mends that this work be done with the least possible delay. Th; 
ommendation is heartily indorsed by Major-General Schotield. com. 
manding the Department of the Missouri, and warmly app-oved by the 
present able Secretary of War, whoa few months since made. pers . 
inspection of the river at this point. 

No prudent business man with the large interests at stake which the 
Government has would hesitate for a moment to make the impr 
ments asked for. While it would confine the channel to it 
limit and thus be a valuable improvement to the navigation of the rive; 
it would at the same time protect the Government property from seri- 
ous and lasting injury. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I ask unanimous consent to have the a 
panying documents and map printed in the Recorp. 

No objection being made, it was accordingly ordered. 

The papers are as follows: 


War Department, Washington Cily, Aprils, 


The Secre of War has the honor to transmit to the House of Repres 
tives a copy of a report of the Lith of February last, and map, from 1! 
Engineer of the Department of the Missouri, showing the enecroa: 
Missouri River, o ite Fort Leavenworth, Kans., from 1539 to 155 
copy of a communication of the 16th ultimo from the department com 
Sees ares agen: aes me et should force its way through an \ 
nel as ind on the map herewith, the facilities for moving troops ands 
piles to the Missouri River, and the same by the railroad bridge now 
spanning its waters, would be lost, that the utility ofthe military depots 
garrison,school of application, and prison at Fort Leavenworth depend large! 
upon 


these 

The commanding general of the Department of the Missouri earnestly recom- 
mends that asufficientappropriation be made to meet the necessities of this cas 
and his recommendation is concurred in by this Department. 

It may be added that a communication, on the same subject, was trans 
to the House of Representatives on the 9h ultimo. 

WM. C. ENDICOTT, Sec 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 









HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Missovk 
OFrrice of THE CHIEF ENGINE! 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., Fe! 
Sin: In accordance with verbal instructions from the department com 
I have the honor to forward herewith a map showing the encroachments 
Missouri River opposite Fort Leavenworth, Kans., since 1539, wit tie! 


Sag ee Mpa cs Ses. : 
he map has been com from data on file in this office. Tl 


having been made in Fe , 1885, under the direction of Capt. J. E.6 
Ordnance Sagestenset, octing Sagineee officer, practically represents th 
tion of the channel as it at present exists. E 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company ‘ave mp” 
cunete over 1,300 feet of the bank most threatened, to prote:! their roa 


The main road to Weston has been cut off and now follows the ™ 
Beverly Station as shown on the map. The west bank opposite the cue” 
ments as shown in 1839 is still practically the west bank proper of *'"" 
while between it and the channel extensive sand flats, stem 
= and lakes, ex ‘ . : 

1ese are ordinarily unco but during the periocica! re 
submerged, the river then runn ng fall between itsbanks proper. 

Owing to the of Duck immediately south of the greaiet © 
croachment the low dividing ground between it and the present cha® 

would be attended by serious consequee 


H. L. RIPLEY. — 
First Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry, Acting Pngince °" 
The AssisTANT ADJUTANT GENERAL, . 
Department of the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, hans. 
. [First indorsement.] 


forwarded through Headquarters, Division of the Missour!,' 
the Aujutant-General of the Army. § has in retaining the Mis 
anh rinSepucesahor angen — com: mater ae 


River in its channel, I recommend that this 
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MAP 
SHOWING THE 
ENCROACHMENTS 
or THE 
MISSOURI RIVER 


OPPOSITE 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN., 


FROM 1839 TO 1885. 
Prepared under the direction of 
ist Lient. H. L. RIPLEY, 24th Infantry, 
Acting Chief Engineer, Dep't Mo. 
February, 1886. 


TIMBER 
RESERVATION. 


be laid before the i 
yearend ~ Committee on River and Harbor Improvements during the 
The utility of the depots and garrison of infantry, artillery, and cav- 
ae school of ae and military prison located 
c Gvenwert ly upon facility for moving troops and sup- 
Missouri \ crossing the same by the expensive railroad 
channel, ns ning its waters. Should the river force its way through an old 
facilities as _- on the accompanying map, all of the above-mentioned 


valuable to the Government would be lost and the only bridge 
between Atchison and Kansas City, Mo.,a distance of 47 miles, becomes useless. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
OFPiIce oF THE CHIEF ENGINEER, 

Sm: In Fort Leavenworth, Kans., February 11, 1886. 
Thave ote with verbal instructions from the department commander, 

honor forward herewith a map show the encroachments of th 
get River, oppadite Fort Leavenworth, Teak, cine 1839, with the follow- 
having bes been d from data on file in this office. The latest survey 
Ondine een made in , 1885, under the direction of Capt. J. E. Greer, 
tion of the et = —s engineer officer, practically represents the posi- 
cneling ofa: Laue at Pacifie ee Company have tose 


ped 
over of the bank most threatened to road-bed. 
an wale eee: has been cut off ok now follows the wibeed to 


The west bank openers on he mae. shown in 1859, is still 

the west bank encroachments as y 
proper of the river, while between it and the t nel ex- 
“nsive sand flats, interspersed with sloughs and lakes, exist. ‘These flats arc 















Eltiott. 


S4e0.\ 4. 


ordinarily uncovered, but during the periodical rises they are submerged, the 
river then running full between its banks proper. 

Owing to the position of Duck Lake, immediately south of the greatest en- 
croachment and the low dividing ground between it and the present channel,a 
rise by no means imprqbable would be attended by serious consequences. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Hi. L. RIPLEY, 
First Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry, Acting Engineer Officer. 
The AssIsTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
Department of the Missouri, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


[First indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
fort Leavenworth, Kans., March 16, 1886. 

Respectfully forwarded, through headquarters Division of the Missouri, to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

In view of the very great interest the Government has in retaining the Mis- 
spuri River in its present or original channel, 1 recommend that this matter may 
be laid beZore the Committee on River and Harbor improvements during the 

resent session of Congress. The utility of the military depots and garrison of 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry, department headquarters, schoo! of application, 
and military prison located at Fort Leavenworth depend largely upon the fa- 
cilities for moving troops and supplies by the Missouri River and crossing the 
same by the expensive railroad bridge now spanning its waters. Should the 
river force its way through an old channel, as indicated on the accompanying 
map, all of the above-mentioned facilities, now so valuable to the Government, 
would be lost,and the only bridge between Atchison and Kansas City, Mo.,a 
distance of 47 miles, becomes useless. Again, should the channel of the river be 
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changed, and a great slough of stagnant water be left near this military post and 
garrison, the present drainage and sewerage system would be destroyed. 

I earnestly recommend that a sufficient special appropriation be made to meet 
the necessities of this case. 


NELSON A. MILES, 
Brigadier-Genera!, Commanding. 


Curer EXcINeer oF THE Drviston. 


[Third indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS Division or THE MISSOURI, 
Enginecr’s Office, Chicago, IU., March 22, 1886. 
Respectfully returned to the adjutant-general Division of the Missouri, with 
the suggestion that this matter be referred, though the proper channels, to the 
Missouri River Commission, which by law is charged with all works of im- 
provement affecting the navigation of the Missouri River. 
In the office of that commission there are numerous maps and data relating 


to this very point. 
THOS. H. HANDBURY, 
Ma, or Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., Engineer Officer, Division of Missouri. 
[Fourth indorsement.] 


HIZADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Chicago, March 23, 1886. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 
This is a very important matter and deserves serious consideration. 
J. M. SCHOFIELD. 
Major-General, Command.inj. 
LEAVENWORTH Boarp or TRADE Rooms. 
Leavenworth, Kans., March 18, 1886. 


Dear Sir: Ata meeting of our board of trade to-day, the great importance of 
securing the necessary appropriation for the protection of the Missouri River 
bank at Fort Leavenworth was discussed. 

We were requested by the board to call your attention to this matter, and to 
say that unless prompt action is taken to prevent the further erosion of the 
banks a new channel will be forced through the reservation on the east side of 
the river. This new channel would of course be east of the present railroad 
bridge at Fort Leavenworth, and would cut off the communication between Fort 
Leavenworth and the roads on the east side of the river,and would deprive the 
postand possibly the city of Leavenworth of whatever advantage they may now 
enjoy by a location on the riverbank. Our people fully appreciate your earnest 
zeal in this behalf,and most cordially desire to stay up your hands in this good 
begun work, and earnestly hope and trust you will succeed the present session. 


Very truly yours, 
A. CALDWELL, 
President Leavenworth Board of Trade. 
H. MILES MOORE, 
Secretary Leavenworth Board of Trade. 
Tion. E. N. Morri.1, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, May 4, 1886. 


In concluding the debate on the amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to the Post-Office Appropriation bill (H., R. 5887) providing for ocean mail— 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PrestpDENT: The theory upon which the committee acted in re- 
porting this amendment, I think I can safely say, was not that it was 
a subsidy according to any proper use of that term, but that it was 
applying to the transportation of the foreign mails of the United States 
precisely the same rule of compensation and the same rule of pro- 
cedure as is now applied as it has been for years to the transportation 
of the inland mails of the United States. A great deal has been said 
about the fact that there is to be no competition, and I presume that 
in many of the cases and perhaps in most of the cases in which we 
shall transport our foreign mails by means of American steamships 
there will be no competition; but neither is there competition in the 
railroad carriage of the inland mails of the United States. Neither is 
there competition on most of the steamboat lines ‘by which the mails 
are carried on the inland waters of the United States. The Govern- 
ment in other words in regard to transportation of this kind fixes what 
is a fair compensation and pays it without requiring competition. 

I call the attention of the Senate to section 4002 of the Revised Stat- 
utes fixing the rate of pay upon railroads for carryingthe mails, furnish- 
ing, as I think, a complete illustration of the rule which the committee 
sought to have applied to the carrying of foreign mails. That section 
provides the rate of pay as follows: 

That the pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates, namely : 


On routes carrying their whole length an average weight of mai/s per day of 200 


»unds, $50; 500 pounds, $75; 1,000 pounds, $100; 1,500 pounds, $125; 2,000 pounds, 
150; 3,500 pounds, $175; 5,000 pounds, $200, and $25 additional for every addi- 
tional 2,000 pounds, the average weight to be ascertained, in every case— 
according to the plan named in the succeeding portion of the sec- 
tion. Under the practice of the Post-Office Department the lowest price 
paid to any railroad now is forty-two dollars and a half a mile per an- 
num, no matter how small an amount of mail is carried, the rates hav- 
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ne 


ing been reduced somewhat by a succeeding statute. The price that 
is paid for carrying on the smaller routes has no relation whateve, .. 
the postage received on the mailcarried. There is no comparison ode 4 
to be instituted between the amount paid to the railroad company a: 4 
the amount received by the Government. In point of fact, on all t or 
routes which carry 200 pounds of mail or less the amount receiy, d be 
the railroad company is in excess of the entire receipts of the Gove. 
ment as postage on the mail thus carried. a 

When we come to deal with the carriage on railroads like the Por, 
sylvania and the New York Central, which carry the great mails Jo, 
ing the city of New York, we pay only one-half for earryjy. © 000 
pounds what we pay for carrying 200 pounds or less on the sm:)je, 
roads. In other words, where the carriage is very large, and where . 
very large carriage at a small rate of pay can be made profitable to tho 
railroad company, the Government reduces the rate; but when jt js 
dealing with the railroads in the interior portion of the country. where 
the carriage is small, it fixes a price totally different without referenoe 
to the weight or value of the mail carried. Itis fixed ata rate deemed 

fair, and it is fixed withoutcompetition. The question of competition 
has never entered into the relations ot the United States to the railyo ads 
in reference to the carriage of the mails. (ei 

The carriage of the mails upon the inland waters of the country, jp. 
cluding the coast-line service, as the Senator from Iowa reminds yo 
is almost wholly without competition. Itis a service, too, which ear- 
ries very little mail and at avery highfigure. This service costs neay}y 
$600,000 per annum, and is paid for at the least price attainable. wy 
doubt the form of bidding is gone through with, but in a majority of 
cases only one person bids, for on most of the rivers not more than ox: 
suitable steamer runs. Practically no element of competition enters 
into this service, and the cost of it is out of all proportion to the revenue 
it yields. It is far more a subsidized service than the foreign-mail 
service will be in case this amendment is enacted into law. 

Now, we seek to apply precisely this same rule to the carriage of 
mails between the United States ports and foreign ports. As the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] well said yesterday, the law itself 
recognizes a distinction already, and always has made a distinction in 
favor of American steamships and a discrimination against foreign 
steamships, because in section 4009 of the Revised Statutes it is pro- 
vided that— 

For transporting the mail between the United States and any foreign port, or 
between ports of the United States touching at a foreign port, the Postmaster- 
General may allow as compensation,if by a United States steamship, any sum 
not exceeding the sea and United States inland postage ; and if by a foreign 
steamship or by a sailing vessel, any sum not exceeding the sea postage, on the 
mail so transported. 

Thedifference between sea postage and sea and inland postage is about 
as2to5. In other words, the law now provides as part of the settled 
policy of the Government that American steamships which carry the 
United States mails may have more than twice the amount authorized to 
be paid to foreign steamships for thesameservice. That has not proven 
sufficient, and the committee seeks in proposing this amendment to 
further extend this principle, already applicable generally in our foreiga- 
mail service, to the carrying of our foreign mails with a view to encour- 
age greater frequency, speed, and security. 

There is no authority given to the Postmaster-General to pay ex- 
travagant prices. No one has risen in his place here to say that $la 
nautical mile for the outward trip is too great a price to be paid. | 
take it, therefore, that there is no dispute as to the reasonableness of the 
price proposed to be paid; that if we are to favor American steamships the 
price named in the amendment is a fair one, or at all events that it 1s not 
excessive and will not be burdensome upon the Government. 

A great deal has been said about our obligations to the tax-payer, and 
that in matters of this kind any dollar we take from them whichis 
not absolutely necessary is robbery. Mr. President, I agree to that 
but what is necessary must be left to a wise discretion to be exercise 
by Congress. The same Senators who have spoken so carnestly upon 
this subject and who have characterized this proposition to pay $70), 
as robbery are here consenting to the proposition that we shall pay t 
a railroad mail line running from New York to Jacksonville, 's., 
$291,000, morein proportion than we pay to any other mail line in the 
United States, in order that the communities along that line and the 
communities beyond the terminal point of that line, to wit, at Key 
West and the foreign community at Havana, may have a more spce) 
and more frequent delivery and distribution of the mails than th 
would have if we applied to that line the general rule which we 4p! 
to all other railroad lines in the United States. If that is the exer 
of a wise diseretion, wherein is the payment of $800,000 to procuc: * 
similar result in the carriage of our mails between our ports aud lores® 
ports robbery? a 

The United States receives each year a large sum of money 10" * 
foreign mail service beyond the cost of that service. I believe the © 
results to have been during the last year over a million and a half ° 
dollars, because we appropriated only $375,000 for the service 4b" ° 
ceived $2,078,000 from it. But whatever the sum may be, there = 
one who has addressed himself to the question but says there eee 
Why should we not apply that profit to the extension of this usei¥! 
necessary service? 
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When we come to deal with what is known as the free-delivery serv- | 


ice we find thatit is established in one hundred and seventy-six of the 


cities of the United States. Theservice taken altogether yields a profit, | 


put every single one of the cities in which that service is rendered, ex- 


cept seventeen, shows a deficiency. That is to say, only seventeen | 


yield a profit, all the rest of them returning a deficit, yet the whole 
service results in a net profit to the Government, and the Postmaster- 


: as proposed 
a "still smaller cities than now, to entail a still greater loss 
of revenue—and he puts it upon the ground that this can be afforded 
pecause the seventeen cities yield profit enough to pay not only the 
deficiency now existing but also that which will be created by exten- 
sion to other places. Therefore he proposes to take from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville, Saint Louis, and 
so on, the net revenue which they give to the Department for the pur- 

of extending the servive to towns where that service will be car- 
ried on at a loss. I do not complain of this; but why is it that we may 
do all these things with reference to our inland mail service, everything 
of this kind within our discretion at home, but the very moment we 
seek to apply any of these rules, conceded to be useful and proper and 
necessary internally, to our foreign mail service, we are met with this 
t ery about the robbery that is involved ? 

Mr. President, it would seem as though upon this statement, which 
can not be gainsaid—it does not rest upon my authority; it stands upon 
the law and the universal practice of the Department under it—that 
there ought to be nothing here to contend about in regard to this ap- 
propriation of $300,000 to give greater and better mail facilities between 
this country and South America and the other countries whose trade 
we are seeking. 

I have wondered why it was that when we come to this particular 
branch of the question, all at once we divide and get into the most earnest 
and anxious contention in regard to what is propertobedone. I think 
it is because for now nearly or quite a generation we have devoted our- 
selves so exclusively to the internal ailairs of this country, to the de- 
velopment of its internal commerce, to the extension of its lines of rail- 
way, to the settlement of new communities in the far West, to culti- 
vating home trade for our manufactures, and all the other thiags which 
have led to the enormous‘growth and development of the country, that 


we have to come to exclude ourselves wholly from the consideration of 


those things which pertain to our relations with foreigw peoples and to 
our trade with them. 

Great Britain furnishes an example of exactly the opposite character. 
In generations her policy has been wholly external. Her statesmen 
know the by-ways of international affairs better than they know the 
highways of home affairs, and she gives foremost attention to what con- 
cerns her subjects in foreign lands, including the establishment of the 
swiftest possible communication with them. This external policy has 
been so consistently and always pursued as, while developing her trade 
enormously, to also draw her statesmen from the consideration of do- 
mestic affairs to such an extent when she is confronted, as she is now, 
with a very serious matter of domestic concern, she is as much at sea 
as to the treatment to be accorded to it as we are when we come to 
consider questions that relate to the extension of our foreign inter- 
‘course and trade. What reason can be suggested why the United 
States should not have adequate mail communication with South and 
Central America and with other countries with whom we desire to have 
better trade relations? And why should we not be willing to give as 
adequate compensation for our foreign 2s for our domestic mail service, 
in order that it may grow better in speed, in frequency, and safety ? 
Are not there essentials in the domestic service as well as elements 
which make the mails a better instrumentality of trade? 

What section of the country will derive the greatest benefit from this 
appropriation if made? The greatest and most direct benefit will come, 
if it isto yield any benefit at all, to theSouthern States. It is conceded 
that if we are to have foreign trade of any very great proportions, the 
most sure field for its development is in South and Central America. 
The mouths with which we shall speak to those countries are the har- 
bors and the cities upon the Gulf of Mexico—Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Tampa—and on the South Atlantic—Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington—not only because of the less distance be- 
tween them and the countries to be reached, but because the South 
is in a particularly favorable natural and indastrial condition to meet 
the wants of the people in South and Central America. It is making 
to-day cheap cotton goods successfully, the goods with the greatest 
amount of material for the smallest amount of labor, and which by rea- 
son of this fact are the most attractive to uhe people whose necessities 
and tastes require them, the class of goods of American manufacture 
which are to-day sold in Manchester, the seat of England’s cotton man- 
ufseture, and also in India. 

If we can sell in these markets in competition with Manchester’s own 


_we can do the same if we have proper means of communica- 
tion in 


pode 


each year an increasing quantity of this class of cotton 
bat also an increasing quantity of a better article of cotton 
The South is to be, if the natural law of development is to 
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in his jast report that itshall be further extended— | 


South and Central America. The Southern States not only | 
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| work out its perfect work, the seat of the great cotton manufacture of 
| United States. More than all that, it has within its limits, within easy 

reach of tide water and connected with tide waterby streams that are 
always open, great deposits of coal and of iron, with which the com- 
merce of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea and the South 
Atlantic can and will be supplied, if there shall be established frequent 
and certain and safe steam communication. 

One would think that with these facts it would be the Southern mem- 
bers on this floor, and not the Northern, who were proposing, defend- 
ing, and maintaining amendments of this character. And vet this 
amendment in any event will get but a handful of votes from among 
those who represent the Southern States on this floor. In speaking and 
voting against this and similar measures they do not represent modern 
progress, commerce, or civilization. To-day the South in power in the 
National Governmentand as represented in this Chamber is the South 
of Calhoun, of Yancey, of Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALpRICcH in the chair). 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
would have been very fair in him to have made his announcement earlier 
in the debate, and not to have waited until the conclusion: and that I 
think it is extremely unfair that he should take the opportunity of con- 
cluding the debate to bring up accusations against Southern men to 
which they have no chance to reply. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Alabama 
knows me well enough to know that I would not deprive any one of a 
chance to reply to anything that I might utter here or elsewhere; and 
so far as I am concerned, if there is anything which I shall say in con- 
nection with the pending question that calls for reply, he can have my 
vote, and I have no doubt the vote of a majority at least on this side of 
the Chamber, for all the time for debate that may be desired. 

I said what I now repeat, that the South of to-day in national con- 
trol responds to the wishes and to the principles inculeated by Mr. 
Calhoun, enforced by Mr. Yancey, and illustrated by Jefferson Davis. 
I do not mean this as in any sense personally offensive; nor do I speak 
of it as in any sense qualifying the perfect sincerity of all the men who 
utter the sentiments to which I refer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg to say to the Senator from Kansas that no 
such impeachments or accusations have the slightest personal offense 
toward me. Every name that he has mentioned is consecrated in my 
memory as the nameof an honorable and a great man. I hope that the 
State of Kansas may some titue or other produce some such character 
as Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Davis, or Mr. Yancey. 
| Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama has that 
aspiration for Kansas all to himself; not that I would take one leaf 
from the chaplet of any one of these men as an honorable, sincere, and 
earnest and able man, but it is the South of slavery, of an institution 
which did not want and would not have free labor either in field or in 
shop; and so the South takes up to-day the burden of its old song 
where it left off in 1861, yielding to the same disposition and the same 
determination against free labor. 

Why, Mr. President, there would have been no contention about this 
matter if it had not been for the words ‘‘ American ships’’ found in 
this paragraph. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck }, with ail his 
great ability, found no fault with itexcept that it did not recognize the 
doctrine of the right of British ships to render this service as well as 
American ships. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] said he was 
in favor of the largest mail pay, and had voted for the repeal of a pro- 
vision of the statute which compelled vessels to carry the mails for the 
price of sea and inland postage—what the Postmaster-General now of- 
fers—thereby admitting that the present compensation is toosmall; but 
he opposes this provision because we do not open the service to foreign 
ships; and he said in the same breath that American ships could not 
compete, and we never could build ships on this continent that could 
compete for the world’s commerce, because we could not build them 
cheap enough; and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], repre- 
senting a State with more natural ability to build ships than Penn- 
sylvania even, proposes an amendment which he intends to indicate to 
the Senate his view, and that which will satisfy him in this connec- 
tion, to open this whole $800,000 to the service of foreign ships. 

Mr. President, it is not because this is a subsidy, so called, nor be- 
cause the amount is large—large enough to add to the cost of the coat 
| of the Senator from Missouri—that it encounters the opposition of these 
ol Senators and their associates. It is the fact that in this amendment is 
a recognition of American vessels, of steamships to be made out of 

American material, dug out of American soil by American laborers, and 
fashioned afterward into the plates and all the things that go to make 
the thing of life known as asteamship by American mechanics in Ameri- 
can ship-yards. There is where the shoe pinches. If this money were 
| provided to go to foreign ships there would be no complaint. There 
| are no voices raised on this floor for the Birmingham of Alabama, but 
| there is a score of them to be heard in favorof the Birmingham of Eng- 
| land; encouragement for the ship-yards on the Clyde, but none for 
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those at Chester, Philadelphia, and Wilmington. _ And yet theSouth, ir 
it were free (rom its old distrust and hatred of intelligent and free labor, 
would rejoice over aids given to American shipping, for Birmingham 
in Alabama is the seat of iron manufacture designed, if the system of 
protection is not broken down, to excel that of any other portion of the 
country. The irovand eoal deposits of Alabama are in close proximity 
and are reached by water transportation leading to the Gulf of Mexico, 
at a short distance, on whose shores there ought to be erected a great 
naval establishment as well as private ship-yards. But this interest, 
great now and to become infinitely greater in the near future, if not 
injured by unfriendly legislation, finds no advocate on this floor except 
from some distant State, 

Something has been said, in fact a great deal has been said, about the 
interests of labor in this connection. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. Mr. President, the argument 
against this amendment is simply the old and familiar argument.of 
capital against labor. ‘Bhe capitalist with his coffers filled, and believ- 
ing in the law of supply and demand, applied to labor as well as.every- 
thing else, says, ‘‘Give me the right to buy my ships where I please, 
give me the right to buy the products of the ship-yards of the Clyde 
and of Marseilles built by that foreign labor which is cheaper than 
American labor, and then give me the privilege of hoisting the Ameri- 
can flag over it, and I do not care anything about American labor.”’ 
That is the old cry of the South, in favor of capital—capital thatowned 
labor and which eontemned free labor and ostracised it, and rebelled 
in order to get rid of possible contact with it, AndsolongastheSouth 
clings to the old sentiment against free labor and against labor whieh 
demands what it has a right to have, equal share in the control of mat- 
ters of State, it will never take its proper place in the race of progress, 
of industrial development, and of civilization. 

John McLean, in advocating slavery in Kansas, in 1857, said, ‘‘ I 
want a nigger to black my boots, because I can kick him without any 
danger of being kicked back.’’ That was the spirit, the logic of slay- 
ery; a laborer at one end of the scale so weak, so ignorant, so lacking 
in spirit that the man at the other end, rich, owning all the land, 
educated, proud, could kick him without risk. The State, as pre- 
scribed by the law of slavery, consisted of these two classes alone—no 
small farmers; no ‘‘well-paid laborers, counting their task a play;’’ no 
manufacturers; no middle class, owning their own homes and their 
own bodies; no free speech—nothing but the subordination of labor to 
capital, nothing but the dreary despotism of slavery. 

As under this theory of the subordination of labor to capital manu- 
factures were impossible, the South was compelled to seek outside mar- 
kets for the manufactured goods it must needs have. Naturally it 
sought these in foreign countries, not desiring manufactories anywhere 
on American soil on account of the possible contagion, and so the South 
of those days favored free trade and free ships, and was wholly con- 
cerned about the foreign market in which it elected to both sell and 
buy. It was expensive and exhaustive, but it was the price which had 
to be paid for the maintenance of slavery. The disastrous effect of this 
policy upon the South was emphasized in the result of the war of the 
rebellion. The armies of the South were skillfully commanded, they 
were composed of as brave men as those of the North, they were.as large 
in proportion to what was required of them—but they failed of their 
purpose more because of the lack of the skilled labor which could make 
implements of warfare, means of transportation, and ships to sail the 
sea. The dependence of the South on foreign countries for those essen- 
tials of modern warfare which the North had, the skilled labor to cre- 
ate on demand and in unlimited supply, was certainly a prime cause 
of its defeat. And yetsuch is the power of the spirit of slavery remain- 
ing after the institution itself is gone that the dominant influence of 
the South is still opposed to manufactures and to intelligent well-paid 
labor, and still bent on seeking a foreign market in which to both sell 
and buy. Hence its favor as expressed throngh its representatives in 
Congress, in favor of free trade against protection and a home market, in 
favor of free ships and a foreign market against American artisans and 
industry and in favor of labor on foreign shores. 

It is said there is a new South interested in material development, 
anxious to get into the tide of advancing civilization, to profit by the 
development of the great natural resources of the South, ambitious to 
put it into line with the growth and progress of the age; but these as- 
pirations find no expression in Congress, except in occasional instances 
and in minor degree. It is the reactionary free-trade, pro-capital, and 
anti-free labor ideas that are represented in public life, such as are 
now demanding that the foreign ship manufacturer shall have the right 
to American registry for and to fly the American flag over his ships in 
order to give him a more certain and profitable market for them, and 
which practically denies to the American manufacturer the same ad- 
vantage. This is neither the act of self-interest nor of statesmanship. 

_Thisdebate has been made the occasion of an attack upon the prin- 
ciple and policy of protection, while only incidentally involved if at 

all. Still I do not object te the question being brought in. 

I do not believe in all the provisions of the existing tariff law; I do 
not believe in ‘‘ protection for protection’s sake,” according to an ex- 
pression often quoted; but I do believe. that .the money necessary to 
carry on this Government, to discharge its debts and other obligations, 


may be most properly raised by duties imposed upon articles import d 
from foreign countries, and I donot believe in imposing any duty . hict 
shall result in bringing more money into the Treasury than is »...... 
sary for these. purposes; but I do believe when we come to dist;; 
the impositions and the burdens, if you please to call them so a+, 
tariff that, given the necessity of raising a particular sum and ¢) 
termination to raise only thatsum, the distribution of the burdey. 
be such as to as adequately as possible protect American labor a1) 
up upon American soil all the industries of every kind which ¢}), 
ural condition of things here warrants. I believein this, becays. | 
lieve it better and safer to deal. with my own neighbors thay ;_ 
with a stranger and a foreigner. I believe in that, because [ }. 
is an element of national strength to manufacture at home as »), 
possible all that the necessities of our people require. 

I know that.a country which can support itseif wholly fro) yj; 
so far as essentials are concerned, which can make its oy ., 
ammunition, its own ships and engines.of destruction and de. 
clothe itself and feed itself, needs no standing army, and ¢.) , 
world in arms.. I know, too, that whatever the tariff may , 
any of its irregularities or its unnecessary features, if there | 
cheap by comparison with even the lowest possible cost of a 4; 
policy which would compel us to buy abroad. I prefer to t: 
my neighbor, as do the farmers.of the West, because the neiy})} 
under the same law; and if by any misadventure he is permitted +) 
exact more than he ought, if it is within the range of the law, the | 
can correct the wrong; but if he deals with a man across the sea, |j\;; 
under different laws and institutions, he is entirely and wholly withoy: 
remedy. He must, besides, take his chances of what a war which 
turbs communication may bring. 

But-it will be in order to attack the tariff when some one shall s| 
here that too much money is being realized fromits operations. | }y, 
not discovered that when we come to appropriate the money wh 
brings into the Treasury those who claim that we are raising to» mu 
although they.do it in a very general way, are unwilling to take thei; 
aliquot part, and more. When it comes tothatthe catholicism that ri. 
above all considerations of party, and is for “‘the old flag and an appro- 
priation,’’ is a sertiment that never disappears. 

There are inequaiities in the tariff. Circumstances so chanve as to 
make that unequal:which was right when the duty was fixed. But 
on the whole it has worked well. The money necessary to carry on the 
Government and to discharge its manifold obligations growing out of 
the war.has. been raised in the easiest and cheapest way. Manulactur 
ing has:been stimulated, and each year the needs of the people in this 
direction are more fully supplied by the products of American shops 
and the prices.of manufactured goods have steadily declined. We ax 
also each year sending an increasing quantity of manulactured gv 
into foreign markets, and with a fair chance at the markets of South 
and Central America through adequate means of transportation Aime: 
ican manufacturers will in time dominate those markets. 

I donot look tosee the millennium of trade or communication brought 
about by an appropriation of $800,000... But I believe that if it is ex- 
pended as it can be and should be, that we shall multiply our commu- 
nications with Brazil.and the Argentine Republic twice, perhaps tlre 
times. Iam willing to cast that much bread on the water. |i 1 





ing comes back, I shall at least have the satisfaction of having helped 


to try to do something in the right. direction. And if it is lost, it wil 

be only that mach more added to other. sums we have lost, stci as 
the New Orleans Exposition and other things of that kind, the des.gu 
of which was right, but we miscaleulated; that.is all. I do not be- 
gradge that expenditure made at New Orleans. I thought that we 
should get more outof it than wedid, I do not know yet that we will 
not in time get all we hoped. Noone can tell how much the good-wi!! 
engendered in the minds of foreign people will aid in the future, no 
how many orders to our manufacturers will come on account o! the 
exhibit there made, but if New Orleansand the South generally are 
have speeial benefit from it, it can only be brought about by the «4» 
lishmentof lines of communication whereby they can reach their neigs: 
bors of South and Central America... At least the expenditure was 40 
honest and well-meant effort in the rightdirection. If we never speo" 
money more unwisely than that was spent, we ought to go |) i 

constituents feeling that we have done well. 

I believe that out of this will come, if properly expended, no 0") 
increased frequency and speed of communication between Ameis4 
ports and the ports of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, but 1! 
that we shall have better and more valuable communication wit) ) > 
ezuela, and I stop there to call the attention of the Senate to the + 
that while an American line is now plying three times a month bet wer 
New York and Venezuela, it will not and does not carry the Unite 
States mail because its owners believe that as a commervial specs" 
they can not afford to do it. They are not here asking for any 
and I may say further that I have neither seen nor heard since (8 
proposition. was broached a single word outside what has been s' 4 
discussion in committee and on this floor in favor of this propos!%°". 
nor of doing anything whatever to aid the American steamship lines. 
The companies have not been here to urge this appropriation: — . 
remains as a fact that an American line plying three times 4 month be- 
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tween New York and Venezuela decline to carry the mail for the com- 

nsation which the Postmaster-General feels authorized to give under 
the present law, because they say they could only carry it at a loss, 
and so the mails are sent by British vessels to Trinidad and from Trin- 


[31 


| and protection of his government, which alone can guard his interests. 
| He is out from under the protection of the laws of his country, and is 
only safe so long as he is the subject of the 
government. He encounters the n 


watchful care of his own 


8 


rerchants and sailors of all nations. 


jidad by other British vessels to Venezuela. I am told on good author- | His chief contention is with those of the English, the French, and the 


ity also that under the present plan the mails are detained on an aver- 
ave of over two weeks longer in transit than they would be if sent by 
the American line. 


[ noticed with interest what my colicague {Mr. INGALLS] said yes- | ernment, finding this condition « 


terday about some of the barriers that stand between us and the South 
\merican trade. I have read the testimony. Undoubtedly there was 


a large measure of truth in it. The American manutacturers are in | Burke, the greatest of En 


abit of catering for the best markets of the world, for the most 


h re ae 
Oe intetligent, and civilized people under the shining sun. 
They have been constantly called on to make a better class of goods 


and now the complaint is that they do not make goods that are poor | 





German nations, and he finds them each backed by the good-will and 
| the power of his government, | y solic 3 for | 


3, ready 


| to make war if necessary for his interest. t proposed that this Goy- 





things existing, shall do nothing for 
its own; that itshall surrender its own merchants and shipmasters and 
adventurous people bound hand foot to this 1 | compe m? 
s smen, said: 
The stock of materials by wh y nation is rend >red id y 
pe rous, are itsindustry, its knowl« ige or skill, its m« rals, its< xecution of just 


its courage,and the national union in d 


rs to one point ind 
making them all center in the publi 


se I do not 





recting these pows 


Other than t 








é and searcely can conceive any mea which a com y fl . 
enough for the South American market. I venture to say that the | Burke's Works, volume 5, page 279. 
universal Yankee will avail himself of that hint, and hereafter South Whether that is the parent of the much derided ‘“‘¢ fare’ 
America can get goods of a poor enough quality to satisfy the leanest | clause of our Constitution I do not know; but I do know that the idea 
purse and the poorest comprehension. was never more exactly and truly stated than in this quotation. The 
Mr. President, trade is the result of many circumstances. It is the | American people have industry; they have knowledge; and they have 
result, in the first place, of opportunity, means of communication. | skill; they have morals; they see to the execution of justice; they have 
Where would the West be but for the railroads that connect it with | courage. They have a national union which can and should combine 
New York and the other seaboard cities? When the railroads are first | all these great attributes together for the national good and for the 


built and the keen-eyed man on the Atlantic coast goes out West seek- 
ing markets for his goods, undoubtedly he would rather have the Ne- 


braska or Kansas merchant take something he has already made for 


somebody else, and if he can get him to take it he will do so; but if he | conditions imposed by vy 


does not, he will make something that the merchant wants for his 


trade, and by reason of the fact that every day a railroad train runs | 


outward and inward carrying the mails and carrying the persons who 
are to be made the subjects of this negotiation there comes about one 
accord, and the style of the wagon, and the cut of the coat, and the 
pattern of the boot, and the character of the harness, and everything 
else that the Western man wants demands a reciprocal! creation on the 
part of the man who wants to supply him. It does not come at once, 
but itcomes. 

Given lines of steamers plying between New York and any South 
American port once a week even, and more men will travel over that 
line; and the man who has an impulse to trade with South America, to 
look aboutfor opportunities for speculation down there, can gratify that 
impulse on the instant, as it were, by going to the wharf and taking 
the outward-bound ship; and he would go, as he would not goperhaps 
if he had to wait a. month. 
of doing something that will pay expenses at least. A journey which 
could be made in three weeks would have attractions which one to oc- 
cupy as many months would not. 

had a long and very interesting conversation with a glass manufact- 
urer of Steubenville, Ohio, two or three years ago. I saw the patterns 
of goods he was sending to South America, to Mexico, to Australia, and 
even to France, and he told me how when he first sent his agent down 
to Brazil and to Central America looking for a market he thought he 
could persuade the people down there that the lighter, the cheaper, and 


| of products to those markets each year. 


national welfare. Why not? Why should not our Government help 

its own people as much as other governments help theirs? If we are 

to carry on trade in foreign markets we must in some way meet the 
vhat other people in the same mark 


doing. 


Our home market is the best in tl 


1 tne Ww 


world. There are no sixty mill- 





ion people anywhere and no people who use so much of all the products 
of industry as the American people do. Great Britain would givea 
mortgage on India and all its foreign possessions if it could have even 
one corner of our blanket lifted so that it could put the goods of her 


manufacturers free of duty into our market. Th 
supply with home production, and it keeps our m rs mainly 
busy, but it is to our interest to still further increase manufacturing 
and export the product rather than to continue to export food. There 
1eed be no fear that if adequate communication is furnished with the 
foreign markets our manufacturers will not supply an increasing amount 
The tide that has turned in- 


3; market we chiefiy 








nulacture 
+ 
t 


| ward so long will with proper encouragement turn outward. 


When he is there he will find some way | 


Let the National Government bring together all these faculties of 
which I have spoken and take the added one of the increasing disposi- 
tion of our people to engage in foreign venture and see how quick in 
Central America and in South America there will be Nortl 


4° 
te 


] h American 


| railroads, how quick in these places there will be American merchants 


the more graceful articles he furnished his American customers would | 


suit them best; but he said he finally gave that up, and he made up his 
mind he would make for them what they wanted to buy, and he did so; 


of Mexico and South America, each different, according to the different 
tastes of the locality in which the goods were used, and he was doing 
4 thriving trade, having learned how to avoid the difficulties that my 


colleague spoke of yesterday, and which are liable to occur in the be- 
ginning of all trade. 


When we get along to the river and harbor bill my friend from Mis- | 
souri (Mr. Vest] who is so much concerned about this appropriation | 
will vote for all the millions that anybody will propose to improve the 


Mississippi River and likewise the Missouri, notwithstanding the fact 
that the most ef it will be absolutel y wasted, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that 
New Orleans is now directed elsewhere by reason of the fact that it can 
uot be.sent to its foreign market from there on account of lack of means 
of transportation. Why spend money to improve the Mississippi River 
fwhen you get toits mouth you encounter a condition of things which 

the transit absolutely unavailing? We have put on an average 
‘en. or twelve million-dollars a year into our rivers and into our harbors, 


and why do that unless.we are prepared, as the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Brows 

track of 
“Thea, these products to the waiting foreign markets? 


ion of mails, both foreign and domestic, isa national 


And thing to be provided for out of the national Treasury. 
wee the mails to be carried are those relating to our intercourse 
ign 


in the line of our foreign : . s 
aims commerce, which is also under the exclusive 
en of the National Government. The States can not enter it, 

individuals:canonly do so subject to the direction of the National 
Government... Whoever enters this field is entitled to the especial care 


people or'with our own people in foreign lands, they are | 


| and Knoxville, in Tennessee, A 


| which iron and cotton are 


} so well said, to take advantage of the road-bed and the | 
the great sea that lies just beyond, to put-on our ships and let | 


| American locomotives draw trains upon English railways iu 
and he showed tome the patterns of goods which he sold to the people | 


| ing the way in which those interest 
the commerce which should go down those rivers to | 


and colonies that will not only use 
also establish and enlarge the marke 
people. 

American manufacturers make the best goods made in the world in 
most.lines. There is not a saw-mill in South America that is not the 
product of an American foundry machine-shop; and when last year I 
was in the State of Iowa I found that in the Senator from Ilowa’s own 
town, Dubuque, they had just sent three large saw-mills to Manitoba. 

in Australia; 
me make saws and hammers, the cheaper class of cotton goods, an 
thousand things that illustrate the ingenuity and the ability, the great 
and overmastering skill of the American mechanic, enabling him to 
overcome the burden of higher wages paid, and compete even against 
the pauper wages of Europe. i 
tunity to get from his port to the port of the foreign people whom he 
seeks to serve, and he will find some way of furnishing them with that 
which they desire, taking what they have to give in return, and lam 
persuaded that the time is coming when the South will enter with sue- 
cess into this field of trade—na ] ] 


es but will 
:, ; 
the native 


ely 


American goods thems 


ts for such goods am 


ODL 
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Give the Yankee a chance, a fair oppor- 


Ali 


> the time ha 
¥, LHC LALLIC 1s 6 


for notwithstand- 
misrepresented he I know 
abama, Nashville, Chattanooga, 


tlanta and 


Lie, 


47 
il 


that Birmingham and Anniston, in 
other places in the South are 

ts for m 
staples to found in the.e¢ 
along the Gulf of Mexico and uth Atlantic. 


preparing to take possession of the marke anufactured goods in 


be yuntries lying 
the & 


I know that with a weekly line of steamers plying between New 
Orleans and Brazilian ports not only the manufactures of that nm 
of the country, centered there, could find market in South A , but 
I know that the bacon and breadstuffs of Missouri and Kan vould 
by the same route find their way to the South American people. The 


Texas people urge us to appropriat n 
at Galveston and they say if they had a harbor Kansas agricultural prod- 
ucts would find their way to market by that route; but if there were 
ten times the harbor at Galveston there is, Kansas would not send its 
wheat, its corn, its bacon to market that way, because when it reaches 
Galveston it will not meet means of transportation to the nearest and 
best foreign market. 

Is it not a small thing to ask of the Government that it shall pro- 
vide adequate mail facilities based upon the same principle of compen- 


money for the creati of a harbor 
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foreign markets? There can be no trade without corresponding mail | more frequent communication. But the Brazilian experience was eyo} 
facilities, and similarly there can be no mails without trade. The es- | as to lead to the belief that lower freight charges may be counted ; 
trade, and by increasing trade increase the postal revenues, just as such | the report made by the commission sent by the Emperor to the \ 
a result follows the establishment of new lines of star-route service in | Orleans Exposition, in which the value of the establishment 
Is it seriously doubted that after a time, at least, there can be built | Brazil is set forth as follows: 
in American ship-yards vessels which can, in all essentials, compete | The Empire of Brazil does not profess a policy of protection, neverth, 
Fe. eT ies ace : 5 = sll er that the establishment of a line of steamers under the American flac ; 
American capital and American labor have been too busy building | {ition with English steamers, would produce a reduction in ote aa 
railroads and ministering to the wants of Americans in new fields at 
expectations of the government, and the gate of freights, which eight yea, , 
forei T ; ras 75 cent: : fee by the English steamers, has fali.. .”” 
ships for the foreign trade. The last few years have been years of great | “"5 * cents to $1 per bag of coffee by the English steamers, has falien to 
depression in ocean transportation, and so the field has been less invit- | It has been said of such cargoes that it actually cost less to bring them f 
Rio de Janiero to New York than to transport them after their arr val from 
iVal from 
near at hand when the adventurous American, sighing for other worlds expense of the subsidy has been a profitable one to Brazil sineu 4 iat th 
to conquer, will go abroad seeking a field for his enterprise. He nat- | about so marked a difference in the freight rates, a difference which , so han 
20 jan 
flag. Such proof of the skill and power of his country will aid him The Argentine Republic has proposed a subsidy for a line connecting 
in his business and minister to that pride and determination which | that country with the United States. The Australian colonies are pay- 
citizens of other countries. interest in this question than those countries? And can we not afford 
ut the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] witha philosophy which | to pay our own steamers a decent sum for carrying the mails? nq 
truth of recent history, says there is no sentiment about ships or flags; | we try our star-route lines on the Western prairies and see whether i; 
that the average American would just as soon sail a foreign vessel and | will not bring increased revenues to the Post-office Department, and in 
American flag over a vessel made in a foreign ship-yard by foreign la- | better to do something than to do nothing? Certainly there is room 
bor as over one built in an American ship-yard by American labor. | for the exercise of statesmanship in the matter of our intercourse and 
national pride—in the feeling that his country is worth fighting for and | will add but a few words for the purpose of introducing a table which 
dying for. was published in Executive Document No. 7, Forty-fifth Congress, third 
great forum in which all national questions are settled, whoever comes | States, in which occurs a letter to the President by the then Secr tary 
tinally to reach the imperial will of the people of the United States, | of State, now a Senator from New York [Mr. EvArts], transmitting a 
about the flag. He will find that there is a national pride, a pride in | 1878, in which the Senate requested the President to send to it any i: 
what this country is, in what it has accomplished, in the glorious fut- | formation which might have been received by the Department concern- 
of its people, and in the flag which floats over and symbolizes it all. | and the South American countries, together with any recommendation 
If the Senator from Kentucky had been with me in attendance upon | desirable to be adopted for facilitating and improving such intercourse. 
tember, and had witnessed and heard what I did while there, lamsure | which was transmitted in response to the resolution: 
Ahat even he would have admitted that there was not only a sentiment I. It seems to be very evident that the provision of regular steam postal com- 
ath ih: ment enntiiesns . ‘ : cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marts of Centra! and » 
and that it was altogether too sacred a thing to be hoisted at random America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. It is no less 
over anything that was not fully American. After the more formal 
to share in this profitable trade have been successful in proportion with their 
evening, and among those who told what he personally knew about | *40ptionof regular steam postal communication with the several markets whose 
service in the Union Army was one who had spent a year or more in II. These papers show, also, that the enterprise and sagacity thus s! 
European nations have actually reversed the advantage which our ge« 


sation applied to existing inland service upon the routes leading to our | by the same vessels. Perhaps not. It will at least give us better a, a 
tablishment of certain, frequent, and speedy mail service will increase I quote from an official publication of the Empire of Brazil}, 
ihe West. lines of steamers by means of a subsidy as realized in the experienc, 
with the products of foreign ship-yards? consideration of the question of freights on coffee to the United States 
therefore determined togrant a subsidy to a new line. The result justine 1 
home to seriously and determinedly enter upon the construction of 
average of 40 cents, and cargoes have been brought as low as 1 and 15 « 
ing than usual. But this depression will not last forever. The time is , t 
ing than ? Pp Brooklyn to the railroads in New York or Jersey City. The truth is that the 
urally wants to go in an American-made ship and under the American | balances the tax laid to pay the subsidy. 
will enable him better to maintain himself in competition with the | ing a subsidy now for a line of steamers to San Francisco. Have we Jes 
is out of line with his patriotic impulses, and sadly at variance with the | if we are willing to ignore entirely incidental benefits, let us try jt o¢ 
under some other flag, and that at all events he would as soon fly the | this way, if in no other, compensate us for the expenditure. _[s jt pot 
All of which means that the American is lacking in patriotism and in | trade with foreign nations. Standing still furnishes no remedy, | 
Mr. President, I think whoever comes to meet this question in that | session, being incorporated in a message of the President of the United 
will find that down in their hearts there is such a thing as a sentiment | reply to a resolution of the Senate adopted on the 5th of December, 
ure which all believe awaits it; in the triumphs of the courage and skill | ing the postal and commercial intercourse between the United States 
a soldiers’ reunion in one of the frontier counties of Kansas last Sep- | The letter of the Secretary goes on to say, referring to the document 
but a strong and a wholesomesentiment in favor of the American flag, | munication, by aid from government, has been the forerunner of the com 
apparent that the efforts of other European nations, Germany, France, and |t 
exercises of the day a sort of ‘‘ experience ’’ meeting was held in the 
trade they sought. 
Andersonville prison. Without any of the arts of speech he told how roy A ; c ¢ 1 
sition gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the American li 


cn by 





= bright day in April, 1865, the gates of that eae wae for the first isphere. The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the trading 
time swung outward and the victims of the incarceration, the partic- | points on the east and west coasts crosses the Atlantic twice to make a posta 
ulars of which have been burned into the recollection of every one, | connection in a circuit of trade which has its beginning and its end on our own 


continent. The statistics of our limited trade, under this extraordinary disu- 
vantage, show that the growing preference for our products in these Sout! 
American markets insists upon being gratified, even at the cost of acircu:tol im- 
portation which carries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates it asa con- 
tribution to the volume and profits of European South American trade. o 


stepped forth and started westward for the Union lines in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg. The strong walked when necessary, the weak rode in 
the cars, where Wilson had not broken up the track, and were carried 
over the broken places, and thus journeying they made their way stronger demonstration of the tendency of commerce to follow in the train o! 

slowly westward. During the period of their incarceration none of postal communication can be conceived than this vast and expensive circuit of 

the prisoners had seen the flag which they had enlisted to serve under, | !™mportation resorted to in default of direct opportunities between the countries 

but all had doubly proved their devotion to it by refusing to desert it | °f 4¢™#ndand supply. 

when in the time of their greatest suffering and despair they had been And more to the same effect; and in connection with that is an ap- 

offered release on condition that they would join the confederate army— | pendix showing the steam fleet of the Pacific Ocean sailing uncer the 
an offer which they indignantly spurned. Finally they came to the | British flag—a fleet of British vessels all the way from 500 to 4,00 tons 

Big Black River, ashort distance east of Vicksburg, where was a Fed- |"burden, consisting of some forty-odd steamers. Following tliat Js 4 
eral military outpost, consisting of a company or two, and over the | statement of the Italian and German steamers engaged in the same 
camp floated the Stars and Stripes. traffic in alocality in which the American merchant marine is practically 

When the flag came to the view of the men who had fought under it, | unknown, and which, as the Secretary of State says, has been built up 

and whom hungerand disease could not tempt to desert it, such a scene | largely by reason of the subsidies of the British Government granted for 
occurred as I have neverelsewhere heard of. Someshouted, others too | the establishment of postal communication. 
weak to shout wept and fell on their knees and prayed and thanked Following the suggestions made by the Secretary of State, the Se0- 
God aloud amid their sobs that they had lived to once more see the | ate at that session of Congress inserted in the Post-Office appropr'’to" 
old flag. The pathos of that recital exceeded anything I have ever | bill by a, large majority an amendment appropriating a large su" ©! 
heard, and I had no difficulty in then and there determining for my- | money as mail pay for American steamers which ply between our ow" 
self that whatever others might do I would never vote to put the Stars | and South American ports; but it failed to pass the House for Tese"™ 
and Stripes over any vessel which was not as thoroughly American in | very like those which inspire opposition to the amendment now peo” 
all its parts as the flag itselfi—that was not representative of the best | ing. on 
skill of the free labor of American citizens exercised upon the products The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will take 
of American mines and forests. notice that the hour of 4 o’clock has arrived. 

That, Mr. President, is the sentiment of nationality, which is not Mr. PLUMB. I will only take two or three minutes longer. 
going to be satisfied now or hereafter with the purchase of English | Of course, Mr. President, British steamers can bid for the -—_ i 
ships, or French ships, or German ships, out of which to make a so-called | of British mails when the Government is subsidizing them alrea 7? 
American navy or an American merchant marine over which shall float | ran between the ports from and to which the mails are to be carriee; 
the emblem of American nationality. 

It has been asserted that no matter what price we pay as com 


tion for carrying the mails it will not affect the freight charge made | plying between Liverpool and New York now), and in view o! the sa 


but that competition is merely a nominal one. Actually wherever ? 
important British line exists it is a subsidized one (there are three s° e 
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sidy it can not only carry the British mail for a nominal compensation 
if necessary, but it will also be glad to have the American mails at al- 
most any price, not only because whatever the price may be it is that 
much added to their already ample compensation, but because by so 
doing they are thereby contributing to keep an American line off the 
same route. : i ; 

| will ask to put these tables into the Rrcorp at the conclusion of 
my speech [see Appendix A] together with a table [see Appendix B], 
which I do not care to read, found on the nineteenth page of the report 
of the Central and South American Commission, being House Execu- 


tive Document No. 226, second session Forty-eighth Congress, showing | 
the subsidies paid by the British Government to its steamship lines {rom | 


1848 to 1882 inclusive, and with that I shall close my remarks. 


APPENDIX A. 
STEAMSHIP, FLEET OF TIE PACIFIC COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
2 : ha. » Parif - . a ; 
rincipal steamship service of the Pacific coast of South America is con- 
ante ol cite Steam Navigation Company, English, which has on this 


immediate service, inclusive of its extension through the straits to Lisbon and 
to England, the following-named vessels : 
































7 ‘an ne Tons. 
ad ( cititesecsces Gy me ohn Elder........ binnenenssinetesede 4,151 
—— . 2,020 | Liguria........ .. 4,666 
‘Araucania.. . 3,088 | Lima... . 1,808 
‘Arequipa... 1,329 Lontue... 1,648 
Ayacucho... . 2,200 | Lusitania... 3, 825 
Britannia. «. 4,128 | Mageilan.. .- 2,85 
Bolivia oo 1,925 Oroya eocee -- 1,596 
Callao . 1,062 | Pacific... 2.008 
Chibi... .-+-0+ 1,750 | Panama.... 2, 008 
Chimborazo 3,846 | Patagonia. 2, 866 
Colombia... . 2,200 | Payta........ .- 1,800 

Coquimbo TIN idiands in cstaldieh cdetteassnshboontiiee 1, 400 | 
Cordillera. SME FO ccepinecsgmnsincenanennsonse mesnncesesienes 4,218 
; Nee mamas 800 

3,845 | Santa Rosa. .. 2,000 | 

«+. 3,829 | Santiago .. . 1,500 | 

.. 3,870 | Sorata.... 4,013 | 
750 | Supe......... 32 
we 449) Tabaquilla.. 240 
«+. 4,670 | Talea ...., -- 700 
. 4,023 | Truxillo. . 1,500 


ee 1,7 Valderia... ce 
COREE ft” RTE a tadeucdsaccssani schoo cssesocesoss 3, 574 


The largest of these vessels, including all of 3,800 tons capacity and over, are 
employed on a fortnightly line between Callao, Valparaiso, and Liverpool, sail- 
ing on every alternate Thursday from Callao and every alternate Wednesday 
from Valparaiso and Liverpool. On leaving the west coast, these steamers cail 
at Punta Arenas,in the straits, and at Montevideo, Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Lisbon, Vigo, in Spain, Rordeaux, and Liverpool. 

The Callao and Valparaiso line runs semi-weekly, sailing from each extrem- 
ity every Wednesday and Saturday, calling at twenty intermediate ports, in- 
duding the shipping ports for nitrate and guano in Bolivia and Southern Peru. 

The Valparaiso, Callao, and Panama lines leave Valparaiso semi-weekly, and 
leave Callao for Panama,and Panama on return, weekly, calling at all impor- 
tant points in Ecuador and Northern Peru. 

Through bills of lading and passenger-tickets are issued to and from the 
west coast and the United States, in connection with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and the Panama Railroad Company; also in connection with the fol- 
lowing companies to and from Europe and the west coast, via the Isthmus of 
Panama, namely: The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company; West India and 
Pacific Steamship Company; the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique; also to 
to Central American and Mexican ports and San Francisco on the west coast. 


The Atlas Steamship Company and Hamburg-American line connect with some | 
of their vessels at Colon (Aspinwall) tocarry the freights and passengers brought 
—— by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 


oan Compania Sud America de Vapores has the following vessels on the west 


-- 1,373 | Ttata ... 
. 1,010 | Rimal 
eoanetensowesaseesvecssesocesees. cosce 1,121 
These vessels run in connection with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s 
vessels between Valparaiso and Callao. 


STEAMSHIP FLEETS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tons. | Tons. 





The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (English), the oldest of these lines 


has the following-named vessels in this service : 


Tons. Tons. 
enone evccesesemsecccsscesceess = 700 1,491 
, 40 
, 098 
| 882 
, 42 
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aAconsiderable share of this fleet now runs in the trade of the West Indies, and 
peer not extend to the Brazilian coast. These vessels are inferior in capacity 
Tee pointments to the newer lines. 


Ine fron npasnie des Chargeurs Réunis (French) has the following vessels in a 








Archimides 
lela 


| 
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sal leron e 


BDNOVD .nccccescccccesesescccccess 


I 
( 
| Camoens..... 
4 
( 


CT VARTSS cccccccees 
Delambre ............- 
Donati 

j Euclid ry 
Galileo 
| Gassendi....... 








| Halley ......... 


Alemania 
Cimbria... 
Cyclops ..... 

Franconia..... 
 iisimicades . 
Gellert.. 
Herder 





Lessing...... 
Lotharingia 


American 
Andrean, 
Australian.... 
Solivian........0... 
Californian 
| Caribbean 
} Chilian 


Liverpool to Para. 


Bounty or sub- 
| sidy paid 
Years. British ships 
by British 
Government. 


| 1848 $3, 250, 000 
3, 180, 000 
5, 313, 985 
5, 330, 000 
5,510, 635 
5, 805, 400 
5, 950, 559 
5,741, 633 
5,713, 485 
5, 133, 485 
4, 679, 415 
4, 740, 190 
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. 2,360 | Wieland ,. 


The Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate Steam Navigat 
has the following large fleet, ch ‘ 
voyages to the west coast, and to the West Indies and Mexico: 


x ym Company 


iefly in the trade of the east coast, but w 
Tons 
00 | Huml lt 
1,401 | Lalan 
660 Laplace 
660 | Leib z 
¢ Mas 
( Me neg 
098 | Memmon.. 
O47 Newton 
WUD Olbers 
1,446 | Ptolemy 
801 Rubens 


oe % | Thales 


. 1,682 Vandyke ee 


east coast. 


afford the following list of 


Tons. 

os 766 | Pomeramia 

. 1,857 | Rhemania 
SE GED cesccentiincsvestuerteemeen 
SiGe ee 
‘ 


» RCRD b TR. cocccceccescs 
2,394 | Vandalia......... 

2 3 | Vulean......... 

1.847 | Westphalia... 


715 


| The West India and Pacific Steamship Company (English) has the f 
vessels irregularly in the trade of the West Indics and South Ameri 


Tons. 

1,369 | Connecticut ..... 
1,375 | Cuban 
1,699 | Haytian 
1,577 | Jamaican.. 

Ane ft  WUNOIIIIIIN . . ccccucncinatieneinenes 
1,186 | West Indian.. 


coccovces ccosec cocesecosesccooconcocece 1, 367 
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ith some 


Tons. 


995 


This is usually known as Lamport & Holt’s line, and it is more widely dis- 
tributed than any otuer, but chiefly on the 
The Hamburg American line,or lines 
sels, a few of which go to South America and the West Indies: 


a 





llowing 


a: 


rons 
1 > 
1, 106 
Sio 
1, 400 
1, 227 
1, 691 
1,278 


| ‘The Messageries Maritimes (French) has a large flect of fine vessels, a few of 
which are engaged in South American trade. 
The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique (French) hasa large fleet chiefly in 
trade with Atlantic ports of the United States and the West Indies. . 
| The Companhia de Navigacio do Vapor de Pernambuco (Brazilian 
small vessels in coastwise Brazilian trade. 
The Amazon Steam Navigation Company (English) has a fleet of ten or twelve 
| steamers, a part of which are for river navigation only, while a part run from 


) has five 


The following statement shows the amounts annually paid by England to 
steamship lines since her present system of subsidies was adopted : 


Bounty or sub- Bounty or sub- 
sidy paid | sidy paid 
Years. British ships Years, British ships 
by British by British 
Government. Government. 





1860..... $4, 349,760 || 1872.... 
1861L..... 4,703, 285 || 1873 
1862... 4,105,353 || 1874 
1863... 4,188,275 || 1875 
1864..... 4,508,050 || 1876... 
1865..... 3, SEE cose 
1865.. 4, 1878... 
1867 4, 1879..... 
Danes 4, 1880... 
1869... 5,481,690 || 1881..... 
1870... 6, 107, 761 1882...... 
1871.. 6, 070, 741 —— 


The 


l¢ 


Silver Problem. 


SPEECH 


or 





5, 697, 346 
4, 860, 000 
4, 480, 261 
3, 976, 580 
3, 914, 990 
3. 768, 230 
3, 873, 130 
3.601, 350 
3, 538, 835 





33, 653, 356 


NON. SAMUEL DIBBLE, 


OF 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1886, 


Vre to the River Plate : The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
Tons. Tons of silver, and for other purposes. 
Belgrano. 1.054 | Vi i 7 
nee eseses ene eesssrseressoeeos ees sosess . ila de Bahia ............c0cseovesseseeeee 817 E te. Den pak . > ‘ : 
Henry 1V..... an . 963 | Villa de Rio de Janeiro + The SPEAKER. The bill, the title of which has just been read by 
fen ™ aS 1,778 Villa dos Santos........ scceccoessecesesee 817 | the Clerk, is now in order for consideration and debate, and the gentle- 
The Simsheagenvepebecenee sow 1,743 . man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] is recognized as entitled to the 
this ee _— Bordeaux (French) has fiftcen steamers irregularly in | floor. 






hb Tons. | 
inet SII teen eieanennemanindeninl ae 





Tarapaca. 
V, sesenenssssseecssensssesceres sccvee GOS | VAlENLIA..............00cseeereeceeere 
sresesneeeseeeerssesseeesessesssens 1,230 | (And others.) 











Mr. SCOTT. I yield half of the time allotted to me, to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dres_e}. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from Pennsy]l- 


vania for his courtesy. 
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I am opposed to the unlimited coinage of silver dollars, as proposed 
in the pending bill, not because I am opposed to silver, but from the 
position of a bimetallist—in favor of international bimetallism, if that 
can be obtained, and, if that be impracticable, then in favor of main- 
taining both gold and silver as legal tender in our own country. In 
my judgment, the cause of silver is imperiled by free coinage at pres 
ent. Before determining to open our mints to any one, whomay desir« 
to bring silver bullion, and have it coined into standard legal-tender 
dollars, it is but simple prudence for us to consider what stock of silver 
would flow into them for coinage. ‘To arrive at this, let us make the 
best calculation we can, asto the quantity of silver bullion for sale, out- 
side of our home supply from our own mines. 


coined for his benefit into adollar he could pay for our cott: 


action; while under our present system of allowing no coinae «, 


present system, that our stock of gold has been steadily inc, 
the last eight or ten years. 

In case of free coinage of silver, our foreign exchanges wo), 
complicated in the extreme. At present we import foreign 
pay for them with our exports, and settle the balance, one 

STOCK OF SILVER BULLION IN ENGLAND. 

I have been unable to find any one, who is able to state, with any cer- 
tainty, the stock of silver now piled upin the London market. It must, 
however, be very large, since in the period of about fifteen years, the 
price of silver bullion in that market has fallen over 20 per cent. I 
have been able to get some statistics, taken chiefly from the annual 
supplement to the London Economist, published February 21, 1885, 
which throw some light upon this inquiry. In that able commercial 
periodical, I find that from 1867 to 1884, inclusive, a period of eighteen 
years, silver was imported into the United Kingdom to the value of 
£193,000,000, or $950,000,000; while during the same period there was 
exported to the East, silver valued at £101,000,000, or $500,000, 000. 

By the tables of the British mints, we find, that in the eighteen years 
we are considering, less than £10,000,000, say fifty million dollars’ 
worth of silver, was coined; and this amount included some old silver 
recoined, which was not supplied from importations. The parliament- 
ary commission to inquire into the causes of silver depreciation re- 
ported in 1876, that the annual British consumption of silver in the 
arts was of the value of £600,000, or nearly $3,000,000—say $50,000,000 
for the eighteen years. From these figures we derive the following 
calculation: 

Imports of silver into United Kimgdom ...............ccccesesecsseeseeseresesneres $950, 000, 000 
Exports of silver to the Hast. ............cccesssssssseserceserecsstececeressscssesseseeees 500,000,000 


when the balance isin ourfavor. But with open mints, and gj! 
ion in London 20 per cent. lower than silver legal-tender ej, 


sons abroad, buying our goods, would send over silver to be eo), 
dollars to pay for the goods as I have explained; and such tray 
would constitute one set of exchanges, where the accounts wo 
ance, leaving nothing open in favorofeither buyer or seller. | 
set of exchanges we would be required to send abroad our ¢ 


year by the Government itself, does not prevent gold coming 


much greater in amount than our imports, and the surplus « 
to us either in our bonds or in gold. 


here would arise, in my opinion, another complication. 


basis of their currency and demonetized silver. 


Stock remaining in England................0...scressssssssssccssenseses eevee 450, 000, 000 We are told also that France had previously contemplated a change 
DeBiss CORIO scabies wevcetstesnckiedinnneniinnainnns Ee i i subsequently adopt 
Deductart CoOnsUMPtION,....0ceeseessecsseeseseveeereesereeseerseeeee 90,000, 000 from bimetallism toa gold standard, and Germany subsequently: 


this French idea after the Franco-Prussian war, assisted hy th 


Leaving unaccounted for, in eighteen years...............:.sse0000-+.. 390,000,000 


Bear in mind, that in this calculation we have not taken into account 
the stock of silver bullion on hand in the London market at the begin- 
ning of the year 1867, nor the allowance to be made for recoinage of 
worn British coin at the mints. It is reasonable to suppose, that these 
two items will nearly, if not quite, counterbalance any further deduc- 
tions, which should be made from the amount I have stated. And, 
while I do not claim that absolute accuracy can be attained in a calcu- 
lation like this, yet, when coupled with the remarkable fall in the price 
of silver bullion, it brings to the attention of the House, that an enor- 
mous accumulation of silver has taken place at London in the last 
eighteen years. 

STOCK OF SILVER FOR SALE IN GERMANY. 

In addition to the stock im London, we learn from the statement of 
Baron Von Theilmann, delegate of Germany at the international mone- 
tary conference of 1881, that Germany, after coining all the silver al- 
lowed by law, and reserving 115,000,000 marks for possible increase of 
silver circulation, would still have for sale ‘‘a mass of three hundred 
and thirty-seven to four hundred and twenty-seven millions of marks,’’ 
or about $100,000,000. This silver is still unsold, and in addition the 
German mines produced in three years, from 1882 to 1884 inclusive, 
silver of the value of $28,835,611. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that Germany has stilla silverstock for sale, besides hercurrency, 
of about $125,000,000 in value. 

We have, therefore, outside of and in addition to the coin in circula- 
tion a probable stock ready for sale in England and Germany of over 
$400, 000,000. 


on account of her reverses. But, to-day, France has recov 
rency. She would probably embrace the opportunity, as s 


the gold basis. 


eant words: ; 
As to India, the great wish of the financial authorities in that . 


being impossible, on account of the English system, they must choos 
bimetallism or gold, and although for the present the latter so! 
too difficult, it is certain that if the depreciation of silver con 


terest we owe abroad. 
EFFECTS OF FREE COINAGE. 

If we open our mints to every one who may bring silver, and coin it 
at the standara weight of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, when in the 
London market that weight of silver bullion is worth only 80 cents, we 
would offer so great an inducement for profit, that the silver bullion of 
Europe would be drawn to our shores. The European purchaser of our 
exports, instead of paying for them with goods or gold, would send to 
London and buy silver bullion at 80 cents, and bring it across the ocean 
to our mints, have it coined into standard silver dollars, and with those 
dollars he would pay for our products. But when we import foreign 
commodities the seller of them will demand paymentin gold. Thecon- 
sequence would be, that silver would flow in, and gold would flow out, 
and ina little while this country would become practically a silver na- 
tion, like Austria or Mexico, where gold is ata premium to-day. Ihave 
not yet heard any advocate of this biil discuss the consequences of such 
acondition of our curreney; and for my own part, I am not prepared to 
take the risk of losing our gold, and resting our monetary system entirely 
upon silver. 1 know that the buyer in Liverpool of Southern cotton, or 
of Western wheat, can purchase for 80 cents in London, as much silver 


ish this power in such a case, except a very large over-issue 


the country. Herein lies another danger in attracting the 


or control. And while in ordinary times a nation coins for 


certain coins is an indication, that they are needed for pur) 


except on Governmentaccount, he can not make such a profit, an 
fore pays us for our cotton or wheat in gold. Hence we find. py 


way 


other, either with gold or silver, or by redeeming our bonds he], 4}, 





bullion as will furnish the raw material, out of which a standar) . 
dollar can be coined, and if he could send it to our mints, anq } 


ym < , wheat 
with it, and there would be 20 per cent. extra profit for him nt he tr 


ort 


country, there would be two sets of exchanges going on. Many : 


for our imports, and, in addition, to send more gold to pay inte 
national, State, and corporation bonds held by foreign creditors 
At present the coinage of twenty-eight million Bland dollars 


Hi 
abroad in much larger quantities than go out, because our exports a; 


I am willing toadmit, that, with free coinage, the demand {or si}, 
in order to make the profit here on the coinage into dollars, woy 
cause a rise in the price of silver in London, and after a time it 
reach or approach our ratio of 1 to 16 as compared with go 


} 


We know that from 1871 to 1873, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Dep. 
mark, which had been previously silver countries, adopted gold as the 


? 


indemnity of $1,000,000,000, while France was unable to do likewis 
financial strength, and has three times as much gold and silver as Ger- 
many, possessing $873,000,000 of gold and $600,000,000 of silver 

price of silver rose near to the ratio of 1 to 16, to sell one-ha f 
silver coins, and establish her currency, and that of the Latin Un 


British India has over $1,000,000,000 of coined silver, with scarcely 
any gold coinage, and has the single silver standard. It has been th 
fond dream of her statesmen for some time past to change to th 
standard, so as to havs the same system as Great Britain, with whom 
her trade is carried on. In 1881, at the international monetary conter- 
ence, Sir Louis Mallet, first delegate of British India, used these signii- 


been, if possible, to have a common monetary system with England 


reason of the discovery of fresh deposits of gold, or from some otlier cause t! 
opportunity should offer itself, we should be only too ready to seize it, & 
Russia, Austria, and Italy have already made preparations for as 
lar course from paper money to specie resumption in gold. Under‘ 
circumstances the free coinage of silver at our mints would give ai. ©: 
these nations the opportunity of parting with some of their silver, au, 
getting the gold which I have shown, would flee from our shores © 
Europe to pay the purchase-money for our imported goods and the! 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, so long as the coinage of silver lega! tend 
is under the exclusive control of the Government and no private per 
son is permitted to share in any profit that may arise from the an 
facture of the raw material into the finished coin, the Congtes  ' 
United States can effectually exercise its constitutional! power" 
money and regulate the value thereof.’’ Nothing can abridze or” 


mant- 





needs of the people for a circulating medium. In order to distarb th 
parity of the silver dollar with the gold dollar in legal-tender — 
there must be an inflation, not of silver bullion, but of sive“ 
Europe to open mints, for the silver would come to us « xpressly 1F 
the purpose of being coined into legal-tender money on privatc2®” 
and would enter into our circulation, without governments! — . 
their gold and silver bullion, whenever presented, into mont y; ere 
theory upon which this free coinage is based, is that the norm:! demand! 


ses of cur 


rency. But, in a crisis like the present, when some nations 0! J 
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are struggling for gold, and trying to repudiate silver, and therefore | 
goldasa commodity rises in market value, on account of this demand of ! 


the nations, beyond the supply in existence, it becomes not only th, 
prerogative of Congress under the Constitution, but its bounden duty, 


to control the coinage of both metals, and to regulate their value as | 


money, 80 as to keep both of them in circulation at par with each other, 
as the “‘ready money of the merchant.’’ 

In the next place, the rest of the world coins silver and gold at the 
ratio of 1 to 15$ or less, while the United States has at present the 
ratio of 1 to 16, thus putting 3 per cent. more of silver in our coins, than 
any other commercial nation. This disparity is one of the principal ob- 
stacles to an international monetary agreement. For example, France 
and the other states of the Latin Union have over $600,000,000 worth 
of full legal-tender silver in circulation at par with gold; we have, say, 
¢wo hundred and fifty millions. They will never unite with us inthe 
free coinage of silver, unless we reduce the quantity of silver in our 
standard dollar, so as to conform to the ratioof 1to 15}. Every dollar 
coined by us renders it more difficult for us to do this in the future; 
and free coinage by us now, in advance of an international agreement on 


the subject, would thus greatly embarrass any future arrangement with | 


foreign nations. I believe that such an arrangement is becoming every 
year more and more attainable. 

For these reasons, I am opposed to the free coinage of silver as pro- 
posed in the pending bill. I can not believe that it would be advan- 
tageous to the country, or to our silver currency. 


AMERICAN COIN VS. BRITISH BULLION. 


But, Mr. Speaker, while opposed to free coinage, I can not concur in | 


the proposition, that the standard silver dollar is worth only 80 cents, 
and is ‘“‘a fraud and a sham,’’ as its foes assert. ‘The value of silver 
bullion in British gold coin in the London market, is not the criterion 
of value of an American coin, possessing in our markets the same pur- 
chasing power as a gold dollar. I maintain, without hesitation or re- 
serve, Mr. Speaker, that the silver dollar is worth 100 cents of our cur- 
rency, in all the qualities that pertain to money. 

If itwere true that the standard silver dollar is ‘‘a fraud orasham,”’ 
then we should withdraw it from circulation. Upon this issue, there 
isno middle ground. If it is honest money, it should be sustained. 
If it is dishonest money, it should be replaced by honest money. And 
its fierce assailants are inconsistent, unless they insist that the amount 
now in circulation should be called in and melted down; but they have 
never taken that position. They seem willing that it should continue 
to pass from hand to hand as currency, provided the Government coins 
no more. In epithet, they attribute to it all the disgrace attached to 
counterfeit coin, but in epithet only, for they acquiesce in the con- 
tinued circulation of those now in the hands of the people. 

But they are still more inconsistent. They extol the wisdom of mak- 
inglight-weight halves and quarters, to avoid the operation of Gresham’s 
law, and to keep them in circulation with legal-tender limit of $5. It 


is dishonest to issue a dollar, that has not a dollar’s worth of bullion | 


according to the London market, but itis commendable to make a half- 
dollar with less than half as much silver as the dollar they condemn! 
If one of them owes a creditor $5, and pays him five standard silver 
dollars, weighing 2,062} grains of standard silver, the creditor is really 
paid but $4, and is defrauded of $1, because, they say, each one of 
those dollars is worth only 80 cents; but if the same debt of $5 is paid 
in ten silver half-dollars, weighing only 1,929 grains of standard sil ver, 
the creditor is paid in full, though he gets less weight of actual silver 
than in the former transaction! In other words, they contend that 
1,929 grains of silver in token money is better than 2,062} grains of 
silver of the same fineness with full legal-tender functions! 

_The truth is, Mr. Speaker, those who seek after fine-spun specula- 
tions in economics, are apt to lose sight of the high and sovereign func- 
tion, which the American people have bestowed upon the Congress, in 
the power ‘‘to coin money and regulate the value thereof.’? This power 
would be of little value to the people, who require as much certainty 


in their business transactions as possible, if the coinage of the United | 
States is to be affected by every fluctuation of bullion in a foreign mar- | 


ket, and if the British silver-broker is to regulate the value of our coins, 
instead of the Congress of the United States. If this power is not to be 
exercised in favor of a stable currency, there is no efficacy in establish- 
ing @ monetary unit; for the idea of a monetary unit is inevitably allied 
with the weight and fineness of the metal which represents it, irrespect- 
ive of the fluctuations in the value of the metal as bullion, and without 
regard even to the purchasing power of the coined monetary unit itself. 
_Hence we find that Great Britain, whose example has been eloquently 
cited for our imitation, has in her currency to-day the silver crown, 
which is valued by British law at 5 shillings or 60 pence, and yet the 
bullion, which composes it, is worth to-day in her own markets only 44 
pence, a difference of over 25 per cent. Some of our monometallists 
would call thatsilver crown “‘a fraud and asham,”’ ‘75 per cent. money 
and 25 per cent. fiat,”” and yet those skillful connoisseurs in trade, the 
British aecept it cheerfully in their currency at par with 
France and Belgium, Switzerland and Italy maintain for the 5- 

piece of silver full parity in value with the gold coinage of the 
Several countries named, although the metal in it is worth less than 
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three-fourths of its valuation as money, and although France has about 
five hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth in circulation, with full 
legal-tender functions. 


STANDARDS OF VALUE, SO CALLED 
There is much learned dis ion about ‘‘a fixe andard of value,”’ 
Ss h leg d discussion about ‘‘a fixed standard of value, 

but those who use the expression will find it difficult to define it here 

| can be a fixed monetary unit, but, whether that unit be re presented by 
a silver coin, or a gold coin, its purchasing power will varv, anc the 
value of the bullion composing it will be subject to the law of supply 
and demand, like any other commodity. And gold bullion fluctuates 


in value, as well as silver bullion. Professor Laughlin, in his recent 
work, The History of Bimetallism in the United States, although he is 
an advocate of gold monometallism, says: 

Monometallists do not, as is so often said, believe that gold remains al 
stable in value, They held that there is nosuch thing as “a standard of va 
for future payments, which remains absolutely invariable, & 

And again: 


No commodity, not ey 
valne invariable. 


1, has any sacerdotal qualities, which keep its 


Mr. Jevons, in an able publication, proved clearly that after the dis- 
| coveries of gold in California and Australia, its increased production 
caused a fall in its value of from 9to15 per cent. Chevalier, the great 
French economist who advocated so ably the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard in France, then advised the silver standard, in consequence of the 
decrease of the value of gold. Several European nations were seized 
witha gold panic then, and took refuge in silver, in like manner as they 
haverecently been anxious to fleefrom silvertogold. In fact, therefore, 
there is no absolute standard of value, and can not be, for the items that 
constitute value are changeable. Hence the fallacy of comparing gold 
| to a yardstick, or a quart measure, and speaking of silver and gold bi- 
metallism as the using of two yard-sticks of different lengths, each called 
a yard, or twoquart measures of unequal capacities, each called a quart. 

The answer is that if gold is adopted as a standard of value you have 
a yard-stick that is longer to-day and shorter to-morrow; or a quart 
measure that holds more at one time than it does atanother. Currency 
of gold, or of silver, or of both, is simply a medium, by which to coim- 
pare the relative values of commodities at any giventime. And when 
money becomes the medium of credit transactions, its use involves an 
additional incident, which does not enter into spot transactions, and 
that is, that both the creditor and the debtor take the chances of the 
future purchasing powerofthe commodity, into which they resolve their 
bargain. Every credit isin one sense a speculative transaction, for the 
parties are not certain, that when the transaction is completed, the cred- 
itor, in getting principal and interest, will get as much purchasing power, 
or more, or less, than when he lent his money, or than the cash value 
of goods sold by him to his debtor. It is in view of this fact that Pro- 
fessor Laughlin says: 





The highest justice is rendered by the stale, when it exacts from the debto 


| 
| the end of acontract, the same purchasing power which the creditor gave him 
| 
| 


at the beginning of the contract—no less, no more. 
PRICE LEVELS. 

It is interesting to consider this subject in connection with the doc- 
trine advanced by Mr. Mulhall, the eminent author of the History 
of Prices, published last year in England. He maintains, that the ag- 
gregate of the world’s commercial transactions at any given time, coni- 
pared with the prices of that particular time, will give the price level; 
and by applying to the same volume of transactions the prices of a 
different period, it is possible to ascertain whether prices have risen or 
fallen, and how much; and that the real standard of value would be 
| the average of prices in the exchanges of the world ata given time, used 
as a standard of comparison with the prices at any other given time, 
| Take the whole volume of exchanges during one year—say the exchanges 
of 1884—and compare prices with the prices of 1860, and make the in- 
quiry: ‘‘ What would the same quantities and kinds of goods as were 
exchanged in 1884 in the civilized world have brought, if the prices 
had been the same as they were in 1860?”’ 

This is Mr. Muihall’s method of comparing prices. By taking the 
prices of 1860, and applying them in detail to the whole volume of the 
exchanges of 1884, and comparing the result with the aggregate of the 
actual prices of 1884, he ascertained whether prices have risen or have 
fallen, and how much. Now, in thatcomparison the average of prices of 
1884 is, for the time being, thestandard with which to compare the prices 
| of 1860; or youcan transpose the factors, and say that the prices of 1860 


| 





are the standard, with which to compare the values of 1884. The av- 
erage of prices is the only standard of value, with which you can com- 


pare values at any other time. 

We are told by mathematicians, that when the ocean is lashed intoa 
storm, and the waves are rising and falling in madness and fury, there 
is, at every instant of the tempest, amid all these violent fluctuations, 
a general average level, to which the surface of the ocean conforms. 
That surface changes with every motion, but the general average level 
remains the same; and such a level as truly exists, as if the ocean were 
in a dead calm, and its surface were like a sea of glass. So is it with 
| the average of prices at any given time. Prices fluctuate in the com- 
| motion of commercial exchanges, but, despite the rise of some and the 
fall of others, there exists a general average or level of prices, just as the 
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sea has its level even ina storm, and that level of the current exchanges 
is the standard for the time being of prices and of values. 


IAS SILVER FALLEN IN PRICE? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us take silver and, measure it by this stand- 
ard. In 1871, 100 cents’ worth of silver bullion in the standard dollar 
coincided as a unit of currency with our gold dollar, whose metal was 
valued then at 97 cents. The quantity of silver in a standard dollar 
was then worth about 3 cents more than the gold ina gold dollar. To- 
day, taking the London market (simply for the sake of the argument, 
without conceding that it should enter into the matter at all), we find 
the silver bullion in the standard dollar now, in that market, to be 20 
cents less in market value, than‘{the gold we put into a gold dollar. 
That makes a fall of 23 cents for silver, as compared with the gold 
standard of England. 

Mr. Mulhall isa British writer, and constructs all his tables on a gold 
basis; hence I take the London market for the comparison I am about 
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to institute. By examining his tables, and those of other distinguished 
financial statisticians, we find that from 1871 to the present time 7 
fall of prices has been between 23 and 25 per cent., taking the averave 
in the manner I have indicated, and also by the old methods, previously 
adopted by political economists. So that the bullion in a silver doj).- 
melted down to-day will buy of the commodities of the world jus} 
about the same amount, as the silver dollar melted down in 1871 y ould 
then have bought of those commodities. ; 

No more striking illustration of this can be found, than is presented 
in the table prepared by Mr. Joseph H. Walker, a gold monomet,})is; 
and attached to his ‘‘ Address on the perils of wage-workers in cont inued 
silver coinage,”’ and referred to in the recent speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona] on the silver question. [ accept that 
table, from the enemies of silver, as showing the purchasing power of 
sil~er bullion at this time, compared with its purchasing power jn 147] 
fifteen years ago. I will insert so much of the tables as will il) ust:ate 
the matter I am discussing. 


Yearly cost of supplies of a family of four persons at the lowest point. 
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oa 1868. 1869. | 1870. | 1871. 1872. | 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
Supplies, 5 fore, ee ee Ta a paar — : 
2 Price. Total. Price. Total.' Price.) Total. Price.) Total.| ne Total.) Price. ae bein ra Price.| Total.| Price. Total 
| | | | | | | | 
| | i | | | | - 
ROU covccescorecccccsessecccsess bbls 3 $12.00 |$36. 00 . 25 $24.75 | $8.00 '$24.00 | $8,00 $24.00 | $9.00 $27.00 | $9.00 '$27.00 $8.00 |$24.00 $8.00 '$24.00 | $8.00 $24.09 
Darel 0000 veccccscessseves Ibs.../150 .08 | 12.00! .04) 6.75 053) 7.87 .0 | 7.50 -04 | 6.00 03%) 5.25 -045, 6.75 -O4 | 6.00 035, 5.255 
Granulated sugar............lbs.../150 -17 | 2.50 -16 | 24.00 - 145) 21.75 14] 21.00] 135) 20.25 - 125) 18.7% 125) 18.75 -12 | 18.00 | .12 | 18.00 
Fresh beel.........000.0-rssse00s Ibs... }200 .20 | 40.00 - 16 | 32.00 -17 | 34.00 -18 | 36.00 -16 | 32.00 -16 | 32.00 -16 | 32.00 -16 | 82.00; .16 | 32.00 
OT Ibs... |100 .15 | 15.00 .08 | 8.00 085) 8.50 .09 | 9.00 -08 | 8.00 .08 | 8.00; .08) 8.00 -08 |) 8.00 .08 | 800 
POPES .ccocsnesccosccssewcovepesesees Ibs.../ 100 15 | 15.00 -17 | 17.00 -16 | 16.00 15 | 15.00 «15 | 15.00 -13 | 13.00 -15 | 15.00 -12 | 12.00 12 | 12.00 
Lard.... ee -22| 5.28 -21 | 5.04 -20| 4.80 18) 4.32] .18| 4.32 -19 | 4.56 21 5.04 -20| 4.80 19| 4.56 
DEOMI .cocconccaccccescseocsnonessenes Ibs...| 16 -20| 3.20 -195 3.12 -22 | 3.52 -145, 2.32 -15 | 2.40 -14| 2.24 -15| 2.40 - 155) 2.48 155} 2.48 
OOEBE...cccscsserecenccesesosecnes Ibs.../100 095) 9.50 -10 | 10.00 085) 8.50 -07 7.00 -07 | 7.00 -06 | 5.00 -07 | 7.00 -08 | 8.00 07 | 7.0 
DUR. cccersepececesrsscsctesteuneewesl Ibs..| 12 | 1.75 | 21.00} 1.50) 18.00] 1.25 15.00} 1.00 | 12.00 . 875) 10.50 . 875; 10.50 . 875, 10.50 -75 | 9.00 7 | 9.00 
BAER csccnssensveen —- we 45 | 33.75 +40 | 30.00 -40 | 30.00 33> | 26.25 - 30 | 22.50 237 | 27.7 -87 | 27.75 -33 | 24.75 35 | 26,25 
QRCEED noccccccccve covccesecesosess Ibs...) 10] .17 1.70 -16| 1.60 -16) 1.60 -17 1.70 -15| 1.50 oan 1,70 -16/| 1.60 -15| 1.50 15) 1.50 
ceveeseeeetOnS...| 4 | 9.00 | 36.00 | 10.00 | 40.00 | 10.00 | 40.00 | 10.00 | 40.00 | 8.50 | 31.00) 9.50 | 38.00; 9.50 | 38.00) 9.00 | 36.00] 7.235 20.™ 
MOORING .2.0ceccccssvnessontoesiut bush...| 1 4. 4.00} 4.00) 4.00) 3.00) 3.00} 3.00| 3.00) 3.50/ 3.00] 4.00; 4.00/ 3.00} 3.00) 3.00) 3.00) 3.00) 3. 
Potatoes.. seweeeeeeee DUSH,..| 12 | 1.25] 15.00) 1.00 12.00} 1.00} 12.00; 1.25/ 15.00; 1.25) 15.00/ 1.50 18.00 | 1.20/ 14.40] 1.00/ 12.00; 10) Rw 
NI incssenhecned pairs...) 3] 2.25) 6.75) 2.25) 6.75 | 2.00] 6.00) 2.00) 6.00/ 2.00) 6.00) 2.00! 6.00) 1.8) 5.55) 1.85) 5.55] 1.75) 5.25 
a yds...) 20 -18| 3.60 -18| 3.60 -16} 3.20 -16 | 8.20 -16; 3.20 -15 | 3.00 13) 2.60 12} 2.40 l1l| 22 
ae yds...| 20 -17 | 3.40 -17 | 3.40 .15| 3.00 .15| 3.00 -15 | 3.00 -14} 2.80 -12; 2.40 ell | 2.20 10| 20 
Denims..., ..... yds...) 5 24 1.20 24} 1.20 -22 1.10 22; 1.10 -22; 1.10 -21; 1.6 -19 95 -18 -W 17 5 
Satincts .......... yds...) 12 | 1.00 | 12.00 -67 | 8.04 -623 7.50 -625, 7.50 .55 | 6.60 -50 | 6.00 .O 6.00 -50| 6.00 45 | 5.40 
DOWD TOME ..cccccccccceserse.covccscree] 5. 00 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00/ 5.00 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00) 5.00 | 60.00 | 5.00 | 60.00! 5.00 6.0 
ili ciieennenaaannieaa at i359. 88 sue B19, 25 |ocecoreeen 311. 34 | 304. 89 | 294.60 | cccnnn!291-69 |oseceseeen 278.58 209.74 
Rents in factory village. ............... | 8.34 40.08 | 3.24 | 40,08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 | 3.34 40.08 
Cotton (middling fair) ................ Mb cadtge TAD Bing t MD ictignind? betas |: terial nomen MBE. ccocenn lec] .115.. 
Cost of food in public institutions...| csheesied FB. GB | .cevccovee-| 71.20 I" vy 67. | 67. l, ‘ GLE? Enpotceion | BS. 40 |. .ccccesee | GO. GO |......... 52. 64 
| | } | ! | 
; | 
i 1877. 1878. | is. | 1880. | 1882. | 1883, | 1884. 1885. 
Supplies, 3 Pees re pote | j — - on 
g | | | | j 
< otene Total.| Price.| wae Price.| Total. eas Total. age man Price, 74 ma Peel eas Total.) Price. Total. 
| | | | ae : 
OOUD ccsmmininecssevamsennnl bbis...| 3 \s10. 25 \$30.75 $10.00 |$30.00 $10.00 '$30. 00 $9. 25 \go7.75 $9.50 $28.50 '$10. 00 1$30.00 | $9.00 $27.00 | $8.00 '$24.00 | $7.00 $21.0 
ene, i x: | 4.50 -03 | 4.50 -08 | 4.50 - 08 4.50 025| 3.75 025, 3.75 03, 3.75 025) 3.75; .05 3.7 
Granulated sugar.... { 125) 18.75 -12 | 18.00 ll | 16.50 - 105) 15.75 -10 . 00 105) 15.75 -10 | 15.00 .09 | 13.50 075) 11.35 
Fresh beef.............0c0000+000e-108....12 -16 | 32.00 -12 | 24.00 -13 | 26.00 -13 | 26.00 13 . 00 -17 | 34.00 15 | 30.00 .15 | 30.00 12 | 24.00 
Corned beef....... wen -10 | 10.00 -08 | 8.00 -09 | 9.00 -09 | 9.00 09 . 00 -12 | 12.00 105) 10.50 -l1 | 11.00 10 | 10.0 
POPE ccccssceccowes | -12 | 12.00 .09; 9.00 -08 | 8.00 -09 | 9.00 15 . 50 145, 14.50 105, 10.50 -10 | 10,00 -10 | 10.00 
BOG .cctpnmncercsnmsveneecenngt = -105) 2.52 -08 | 1,92 -08 | 1.9% -10; 2.40 eli . 00 135; 2.24 105) 10.50 -10| 2.40 10} 2.40 
ONT ctipnnernbprnnemnineilll -l4| 2.24 -ll| 176 -ll| 1.76 -ll| 1.76 1%; 2.00 . 155) 2.48 -135; 2.16 125) 2.00} 115) 1.84 
OOGRER 2. cccesccesccccesves -08 | 8.00 -10 | 10.00 -06 | 6.00 -06 | 6.00 -06 . 00 : 8.00 -08 | 8.00 -08 | 8.00 -08 | 8.0 
OR ncystecnt ov -70| 8.40 -70| 8.40 -70 | 8.40 -6 | 7.80 15) . 80 e 6.60 -55 | 6.60 -55 | 6.60 | 6.0 
Butter.....ccco.eee -27 | 20.25 -2 | 18.75 35 | 26.25 -35 | 26.25 3 . 25 -35 | 26.25 3B | 26.25 .27 | 20.25! .23/ 17.5 
Cheese ......+ -12; 1.20 -13| 1.30 -15; 1.50 -16/) 1.60 45) 1.45 -16/| 1.60 -175| 1.75 -16; 1.60 14) 14 
Oeil. . ccccscoccesses . 50 | 26.00 | 6.50 | 26.00] 5,50 | 22.00) 7.00 | 28.00 S 00) 7. 28.00 | 6.75 | 27.00 | 7.00 | 28.00; 6.50 26 00 
Beans «occ... #0 | 2.80/ 250) 250] 250) 250] 250) 250/ 3. |} 3. 3.00] 3.00| 3.00| 3.00| 3.00) 3.00 | 3.0 
Potatoes....... cous 60 | 7.20 . 875) 10.50 ® 7.50 -625) 7.50 20) 1, 12.00 -75 | 9.00 80] 9.60) .80| 9.0 
RAED ccimepcnineayneiad bs -75 | 5.25) 165) 4.95) 165) 49) 16) 4% 2) 1 4.% | 1.60) 4.80) 1.60) 4.80) 150) 40 
Cotton ClOtH.......ccccceeeeeeens ea -08 | 1.60 08; 1.60 -088 | 1.60 .075, 1.50 50 ’ 1.50 -07 | 1.40 -07 | 1.40) .065 1.90 
Prints........... -07 | 1.40 -07; 1.40 -07 | 1.40 -065, 1.30 . 30 ° 1.30 -06 | 1.20 .06} 1.20) .055, 1.10 
Denims... 17 5 17 - 17 - 8 15 -75 -75 e 7 .14 -70 .13 | .15) .65 
Satinets... 40 | 4.80 -40| 4.80 -40| 4.80 40) 4,80 . 80 -40| 4.80 -40)| 4.80 .875| 4.50) .375 4.50 
Town rent, 50 | 54.00) 4.50) 54.00) 4.50) 54.00| 4.50 | 54.00 .00 | 4.00 | 48.00} 4.00 | 48.00} 4.00 | 48.00) 4.00 48.0 
| f a Saas <i poms 
Tid. ncintteiviniaiicnhinieaniien Aman yy) ee eee) ee 262. 1248. 98 |........- wl BIA. D5 | senee 216.11 
—[SaS— Se === o_O es eee eee Se 
Rents in factory village ................| 3.34 | 40.08 40.08 | 3.34 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 3.34 40.08 | 3.34 40. 08 3.34 | 40.08 3 40.08 | 3.34 | 40.08 
Cotton (middling fair) ...................]  .ILd... ricttieneicomnticcnenieeh 0 ABB nesaceanen|séscrensempooqrrssap saneemionlesissement oD: bescoxpeseess ecelececcccceee| —» LO nnvenseeres 
Cost of food in public institutions... 69:88 [oer | 45. 88 Jassenee) 48.6 | secre scene nents wetness sevens seasons sonnet manne weennne wenn 
| ! i | a 





This table shows the yearly cost of supplies for a family of four per- 
sons at the lowest point. Computing provisions, clothing, rent, and all 
the supplies of a family by the market prices of 1871, it took at that 
time $304.89, at the lowest point, to supply a family of four persons 
with the necessaries of life. In 1885, exactly the same quantities of 
the necessaries of life could be obtained for $216.11, a fall of 30 per cent. 
in our prices in fourteeu years. We can take two hundred and sixteen 
standard dollars now, and buy those articles, which it would have re- 
—— three hundred and four standard dollars to have purchased in 


But suppose we submit this matter to the “‘ fire test,’’ as some gen- 


tlemen have called it, as if the Bland dollar was to be melted by re" 
the pockets of the people, or in the fire-proof safes of the country. Take 
the three hundred and fourstandavd dollars, that purchased the supp!) 
of life’s necessaries in 1871; take them out of the pockets of the peop!*; 
and melt them down, and make bullion of them; send that bullion 
London and sell it at 80 cents on the dollar, and bring back the pr~ 
ceeds of sale to this country, in gold, if you please. There will be$24) 7: 
and it takes only $216 to buy the same amount and kind of pooner, 
which the three hundred and four standard dollars, in their origi 
coined state, would have bought in 1871,so that you have now ¢ 24 te 


spare. 
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I give this illustration, Mr. Speaker, to show that silver bullion has 
pot fallen, in comparison with the price level of the world; and that in 
urehasing power—the true criterion of the value of metallic currency— 
it has not depreciated. And I have already cited one of the most dis- 
tinguished monometallists of the day, to show the recognition of the 


doctrine, that purchasing power is the true criterion of the value of 


money; anc upon that basis there can be but one conclusion, that sil- 
ver has not depreciated, but that gold has appreciated in value. 
WAY HAS GOLD RISEN IN PRICE? 


What have been the causes of this disparity between the two metals? 
For my part, Mr. Speaker, I believe it to be a temporary disparity, and 
that it has no element of permanency about it. It has resulted from 
a temporary abnormal demand upon the gold market, which I trace in 
We fod that, at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, France re- 
quired 5,000,000,000 francs ($1,000,000,000) to pay the German indem- 
nity. The statistics of the transaction show that she paid $58,000,000 
of that amount in gold, coined at the French mint; that sle had to use 
her credit, and borrow from England and her neighbors another portion 
of the amount, and if I remember rightly, the only portion paid in sil- 
yer, was a small part of the indemnity drawn on the Belgian Bank. 
The rest of it was settled in gold, or by drafts on the basis of gold, and 
the payment of such large amounts necessarily created a stringency in 
the money markets of Europe. Whatfollowed? Germany, while the 
money markets of Europe were straitened by this heavy drain upon 
their resources, determined to abolish the local coinage of the several 
states, based on silver, and to adopt instead an imperial coinage on a 

Jd basis. In order to accomplish this result, Germany offered for sale 
over 11,000,000 pounds of silver, and actually sold over 7,000,000 

unds from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, while she coined, up to the end 
of 1880, imperial gold coins amounting to 1,747,237,095 marks, with- 
drawing during the same time 1,080,486,138 marks of old coins of the 
several states, and therefore purchasing to the amount of about 700,- 
000,000 marks, or $170,000,000 worth of gold for the purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAMMOND). ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. Does the gentleman trom 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] desire to yield further time? 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] proposes 
to give the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DipsBLr] ten minutes 
of his time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Iam entitled to the next hour; and it is my pur- 
pose to yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from South Car- 
olina. After that, I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania will oc- 
capy the residue of his time, and then I shall have fifty minutes. 

ee pro papers. The gentleman from South Carolina 
will pi or ten minutes longer. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Thanks to my friend from Texas for his kindness. 

I have been discussing, Mr. Speaker, the causes of the appreciation of 
gold cae in the er market, and have mentioned two of the 
agencies producing that effect: 

First. The drain upon the monetary resources of Europe, inorder to 
eee eon to pay to Germany the indemnity of 
5,000,000, rancs, or $1,000,000, 000. 

Secondly. The consumption of $170,000,000 worth of gold by Ger- 
many, in addition to old gold coinage, in establishing an imperial cur- 
rency under the laws of 1871 and 1873. 

The third cause is found in the action of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, who formed the Scandinavian monetary union, by treaties made 
in 1872 and 1873, and adopted a common monetary system, changing 
from a silver to a gold basis, and selling silver and buying gold. 

Fourthly, the action of the United States from 1873 to 1879 in hos- 
tility to silver, and our resumption of specie payments practically in 
old, rather than in gold and silver, exercised amuch greater influence 
in disturbing the parity of gold and silver than is usually supposed. 
eae = =< reciate this fully, let us briefly review the position 
ver do our currency. 

The standard silver dollar of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, contains 
ol} grains of pure silver; the rest isalloy. It was first coined in 1792, 

ud from that time to the present, the quantity of pure silver init has 
hever been The weight was reduced from 416 grains to 412} 
frais by act of January 18, 1837, by reducing the alloy, a matter not 
its intrinsic value, but simply rendering it more convenient 
S currency. Until 1849, it was the sole coin representative of our 
ae unit, and our gold coins were multiples in value of that unit. 

1849, gold coins were authorized for the first time. 

Up to 1834, by reason of having fixed the ratio of silver to gold in 
mr coins at 1 to 15, when the bullion market ratio, and the European 

also, was 1 to 15}, the bullion in our gold coins exceeded 
tightly in value the coins themselves. To remed y this the Congress 
1 1834) reduced the quantity of gold in our eagles and other gold 

per cent., thus establishing the present ratio of 1 to 16 

‘tween the two metals. From the first enactment our coin basis was 
Honea, with the dollar as the monetary unit, containing 371} grains 
ofan its equivalent in gold coinage being estimated at first at 
gains of pure gold to the dollar, and after 1834 at 23} grains, at 
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which last rate one-dollar gold pieces have been coined in small quan- 
tities since 1849. The weights I have given are exclusive of alloy. 

This condition of our coinage continued until 1873, when the coin- 
age of standard silver dollars was suspended; and in 1874, in the codifi- 
cation of the United States laws, the legal-tender quality of all silver 
coins was limited to $5; and thus, through inadvertence, Congress im- 
paired the legal-tender function of the standard silver dollars then in 
circulation. In 1878 the full legal-tender function was restored and 
the coinage of standard silver dollars was resumed under the law usu- 
ally called the Bland act; but which came from a bill of Mr. KELLEY, 
of Pennsylvania, in 1876, providing for free coinage of silver, which 
was then passed by the House, but was not taken up in the Senate; 
and in the next Congress Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, renewed the propo- 
sition. It was again passed by the House, but was modified in the 
Senate by the amendments of Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, striking out 
free coinage, confining the coinage to Government account and direct- 
ing the purchase of not less than two million nor more than four mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month for the purpose. Silver 
is now coined under this law. 

Having thus briefly sketched the history of the silver dollar in our 
currency, it will be noticed that in 1873, when the actual circulating 
medium of this country was paper money entirely, the act was passed 
demonetizing the silver dollar, and establishing the gold monometallic 
basis in our currency. And although in our own country it was un- 
noticed for several years, and had no appreciable effect on our home cir- 
culation, since at that time gold and silver were both at a premium, 
and not used as currency, yet to foreign nations, who, as we have seen, 
were just at the same time grasping for more gold, and changing from 
silver to gold, it was an indication of a new demand for gold in the 
future, whenever the United States should resume a specie basis. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose, that the act of 1873 had an important 
influence in London, in raising the price of gold. And when, in 1875, 
the resumption act was passed, providing for the specie basis on and 
after January 1, 1879, another blow was struck at silver, in my judg- 
ment still more hurtful than the act of 1873. This act provided that 
on and after January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
**redeem in coin,’’ at the New York subtreasury, the greenbacks in 
sums of not less than $50. 

Now, it will be observed that silver coins by the act of 1873 and 
the Revised Statutes of 1874 were, at the time of the passage of the re- 
sumption act, legal tender only to the amount of $5; therefore the re- 
sumption act was really a provision for resumption on a gold basis in 
1879. It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that nothing could have been 
more unwise and unbusinesslike, than such a provision. Our country 
was involved in the meshes of a paper currency, with the precious 
metals at a premium, and with only a small quantity of gold in the 
Treasury, and it was regarded as very doubtful whether, in the short 
time provided in the act, the United States would be able to meet the 
demand for specie on the day named for resumption, without embar- 
rassing the Treasury or producing financial disturbance in the trade of 
the country. And yet, with a large home production of both silver 
and gold, and therefore having the resources of two metals, ready at 
hand in that emergency, the act virtually provided for resumption 
without the assistanceof silver at all. And although, prior to the date 
fixed for resumption, the act of 1878 was passed, restoring the full 
legal-tender function to the standard silver dollar, and providing for its 
coinage, yet the executive department of the Government, in carrying 
out the directions of the resumption act, ignored silver and made use 
of gold only. Hence we can easily see that the acquisition and stor- 
ing of gold in the Treasury of the United States from 1875 until and 
after resumption had begun must have had a very great influence to- 
ward increasing its market value, both at home and abroad, as compared 
with silver, which failed to receive equal recognition as a money metal 
from those who administered our finances. 

While these events were transpiring, the silver mines of Nevada and 
the surrounding Territories gave promiseof unlimited production. The 
Comstock lode became of world-wide fame. The prospect of immense 
fortunes to be made in silver-mining stocks urged the speculators and 
stock jobbers to represent every vein of silver as of priceless value, and 
while dishonesty salted the mines, skillful financiering bulled the stocks. 
The consequence was, that the commercial world took a panic about sil- 
ver, and the nations hastened to get under the shelter of gold, very much 
as had happened earlier in the century, when, during the Californian 
and Australian gold fevers, they had rushed into silver. 

At that time France, having the largest metallic stock in the world, 
threw herself intothe breach and arrested the panic by her free coinage 
of both silver and gold on the basis of 1 to 15}. 

3ut at the time of this silver panic we have seen that France was 
being drained of five thousand million francs of her metallic currency, 
in the German indemnity, and she was, therefore, powerless; and our 
United States financiers themselves seem to have partaken of the panic; 
and besides, the United States was then struggling under the disad van- 
tages of a paper currency. Hence came the rapid appreciation in the 


value of gold bullion as compared with the prices of all other commodi- 
ties, silver bullion included. 
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INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


But let us look at the situation calmly, and we will observe that the 
prospects are favorable toa restoration of the parof the metals. France 
has recovered her gold, and is the strongest nation of the world in the 
supply of both metals; Germany is no longer selling her silver, and a 
strong party is now urging the adoption of bimetallism, and the coinage 
of the surplus she now has on hand; and the annual production of our 
silver mines has become known to the world through official statistics. 
There are no new or continuing causes in operation tending to depress 
silver, which are likely to have any effect upon the markets, excepting, 
perhaps, the sensational attacks of a few newspapers upon it, and these 
will die away, as soon as we come to a conclusion upon this question in 
Congress. And, in my judgment, the conclusion ought to be a compro- 
mise between the extreme positions taken by the gold monometallists 
and thesilver monometallists. ‘There isroom here for wise legislation; 
and I regret that this bill is to be considered under the operation of the 
previous question, for it should be open to the utmost freedom of amend- 
ment permitted by parliamentary usage. 

The advocates of the passage of this bill, in view of what I have said, 
may cite the example of France when she arrested the gold panic of 
thirty years ago by free coinage of both metals, asa precedent for simi- 
lar action now on our part. But our monetary condition is not such 
as that of France was at that time, nor even is it suchas that of France 
to-diy. Itis possible that France and the United States, with the other 
States of the Latin Union, might to-day bring complete relief to the 
situation by open mints, provided that our ratio of silver to gold was 
the same; but the factis, that France and the Latin Union have closed 
their mints to silver, and no one at all informed on the subject need be 
reminded, that the United States has not sufficient resources to attempt 
sing]e-handed the feat of regulating the metallic circulation of the world. 

When France accomplished this, she was, as she is to-day, the strongest 
of all the nations of the earth in metallic currency, and could endure any 
drain upon either of her metals from the surrounding nations without 
exhaustion, while the United States is weak in gold and silver, consid- 
ering ourimmense territory and rapidly increasingpopulation. France 
is compact, and with a dense,settled population, changing but little, and 
conservative, rather than speculative, in their habits, while we have 
large areas now being opened to civilization, with a sparse population, 
so that money does not circulate rapidly, asin dense communities, and 
with a spirit of enterprising speculation in every part of the country. 

But what is more than all this, France is a creditor nation, and re- 
ceives money from other nations, while the United States is a debtor na- 
tion, and large amounts of our securities are in the hands of foreign credi- 
tors, in England, Holland, France,and Germany. If we had the same 
amount of gold and silver coin per capita as France, and were also a 
creditor nation, so that we would be receiving from the rest of the world 
instead of paying out, then our gold and silver coin would probably both 
be safe with free coinage; butas adebtor nation, and with ascant stock 
of gold and silver money, the effect of free coinage would be, as I have 
stated, to bring us toasilver basis. In this connection, itis well tocon- 
sider that France has per capita over $23 of gold, and over $16 of silver 
money; while the United States has per capita less than $17 of both 
gold and silver combined. 

It is in realizing such facts as these, that the advantage of settling 
the money question by international agreement becomes apparent. 
And in spite of assertions of the friends of this bill to the contrary, I 
think that there is a great advance in public sentiment in Europe, in 


the direction of such a settlement. It is very manifest, when a com-- 


parison is instituted between the conduct of the European nations in 
1878 at the international conference of that year, and their action at 
the conference of 1881. 

By theact of February 28, 1878, the President was directed to-invite 
the nations of the Latin Union, and such other European nations as he 
deemed adyisable, to join with us ‘‘in a conference to adopt a common 
ratio between gold and silver for the purpose of establishing interna- 
tionally the use of bimetallic money, and securing fixity of relative 
value between those metals.’’ 

THE CONFERENCE OF 1878. 

Commissioners were appointed to represent the United States, and 
the invitation extended to the commercial nations of Europe, was ac- 
cepted by France, England, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Austria, the 
Scandinavian Union, Switzerland, and Italy. Of these nations, at that 
time, only Austria and Italy supported with energy the bimetallic prop- 
ositions of the United States. Holland, though in favor of bimetal- 
lism, thought it would require agreement of France, England, and the 
United States, to make it practicable. Russia said she would offer no 
obstacles, if the others agreed. France, England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian Union were opposed to any international 
agreement on the subject. Germany refused to accept the invitation 
of the United States, and also declined a subsequent invitation from 
the conference itself, after it had assembled, to take = in its pro- 
ceedings. At the close of the conference, the European delegates joined 
in reply to the American proposition, in these terms: 


¥ That it is necessary to maintain the monetary réle of silver in the world 
as well as that of gold, but that the choice between the employment of one or 








other of the two metals,or the simultaneous emplo 
governed by the special situation of each state or Seer oat both, , 

2. That the question of the limitation of the coinage of silver sh 
left to the free decision of each state or group of states, according t., ; : 
ular conditions in which they may be placed, and this the more cao...) 
bations which have arisen of late years in the silver market | oe : 


affected the monetary situation of the 


different countries, 


3. That in view of the divergencies of opinion which have bee, , 
and of the impossibility even for the states which have the douh|o « 
make any engagement relative to the unlimited coinage of sijyer + 
ground for discussing an international ratio of value to be establi«),, 


he two metals. 


In other words, the propositions of 1878 were declined } 


ropean states, acting together, and their reply meant si 
state would act for itself, and stand ready to profit by 


mply t! 
any mista 


by its neighbors. And thus the conference of 1878 terminate, 


THE CONFERENCE OF 188] 


But public sentiment had greatly changed by 1881. 
France and the United States simultaneously invited th 
to reassemble in monetary conference at Paris. 


In that 
he other pow 


his invitation wa 


accepted by all the nations which had been represented at the con 


ence of 1878, and also by Germany, Greece, Spain, Portuga 
India, and Canada. This conference, after thirteen sessions. aq 


its opinion— 


That there is ground for believing that an understanding may |yo ex 
between the states which have taken part in the conference, jut that 
pedient to suspend its meetings ; that, in fact, the monetary situa: 


1 ®}Y 
l, Briti 


regards some states, call for the intervention of their gover), 


there is reason for giving an opportunity at present for di; 


And it then adjourned foroneyear. Sincethen, Franceandt 


States jointly proposed further adjournment, to which the oth 


I pow 


ers consented. It is interesting to note specially the sugvestions sy} 


mitted by England and Germany, after a full interchange of opinion 
among the delegates of the several states, for Germany and England ar 


the two great powers which have 


the single gold standard 


The English proposition was, that if other countries adopted rules j; 
suring certainty of conversion of gold into silver and silver into gold, t} 


Bank of England would be willing to issue their notes for silver, at { 
ratioused by other nations, to the extent of one-fourth of its gold on ha 
in the issue department, and to redeem the notes on demand in go 
The German declaration was made at the second session of the : 
ference, and proposed (1) to abstain from all sales of silver for som 


years; (2) during another period 


, to be fixed, to sell annually « 


small quantity, so as not to glut the market; (3) eventually to wit 
draw gold and paper money of the denomination of 5 marks ($1.19 in 
United States currency), and replace them with silver pieces of 5 and2 
marks, taking as a basis the ratio of 1 to 15}. 

Hence we find that at this conference Germany and Eng)and 
favored the rehabilitation of silver to its proper place in the money of t! 
world, and proposed to give it further recognition in their own monet 
systems. The contrast is very great between this action and the: 
of these powers three years before. Then Germany refused even to at 
tend, and England attended only to declare war upon silver anda 
international agreement, but in 1881 both earnestly declare a friend 
ship for silver, and confess an anxiety that an international agreement 


may be consummated. 
THE 


PRESENT. 


Five years have elapsed, and what is thesituation now? Alloft 
agricultural interests in the German Empire are demanding the restor 


tion of silver to fall currency powers, and in the Reichstag the ques! 
is now in agitation, as is the case here to-day. England 's inquiring 
whether bimetallism has not become with her a necessity of trac’ 
some of her ablest financiers, including two who have occupied t! 


tion of governors ofthe Bank of England, are pronounced bimetallists 


t 


convention of delegates from her chambers of commerce has demand 


parliamentary inquiry upon the subject. And it Is significan 
serve that it has been proposed that a British trade-dol!lar becomes, ' 
take the place of the Mexican dollar in the Eastern trade; and i's 


tt 
1 + 


issue of February 13, 1886, the London Economist editorially ad) 


itscoinage. And in January of the present year the [atin Union, w! 7 


maintains the fall legal-tender power of both gold andsilverat (et 
of 15} to 1, renewed their agreement to do so for five years ‘008" 
AN INTERNATIONAL RATIO. 
Such is the situation across the ocean, and it is auspicious 19 


newal of negotiations to arrive at a common ratio, au to — 4 
national recognition of gold and silver alike as legal tender o'*"" 


ratio. At the last monetary conference, Mr. Evarts, 00 0°"" 
Francs and the United States, proposed the ratio of 1 to 15), 200" 


tenths of the legal-tender silver of the world is coined upo \ , 
or a lowerone, there is little doubt it would be the one adop" 


mon consent. 


If such should be the case, it would settle in a satisfactory way sev 
problems of financial policy, which are sources of constiu' 


1 by 


aime 


eral ; 1 ante 
and irritation. Oneof these problems is, how to avoid gene™ ©" 


tion of the currency of the world to about three-fifths of 1% bP!" at 


metallic basis, by the universal demonetization of silv«'. 4 gainst #0 


contraction, the common consent 


of the nations to a binding agree" - 
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for mutual international recognition of both gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio, is the only certain safeguard. 


$7,000,000,000, of which about one-half is gold, and the other half is 
silver. Should silver be demonetized, I estimate that, after a liberal 
allowance for the use of silver in small change, the volume of the coin 
circulation would be reduced to about 60 per cent. of its present aggre- 
gate, and all prices would gravitate downward, and we would have fall- 
ing markets, until the new price-level was established tc match the di- 
minished circulation. Contemplate fora few moments the disasters 
which would arise from the constant decline of prices in all business 
transactions. The retail merchant would find that ere he could dispose 
of his goods the prices would have fallen below the wholesale rates he 
had paid for them. The debtor who had borrowed money, would find 
such searcity in the gold, in which he would he required to pay, that he 
would be unable to meet his obligations, and bankruptcy and black 
ruin would settle over commerce and credit like a pall. The holder of 

ld would cling to the yellow treasure, and by the process of hoard- 
ing, the circulation would be still further contracted, and the cry of the 
poor for bread would necessitate the issue of large volumes of paper 
money, without metallicsupport, to meet the exigency. No such con- 
vulsion has ever occurred in the history of trade, as we weuld experi- 
ence, on the world’s demonetization of either one of the standlard money 

etals. 

To a debtor country like the United States, it would mean increased 
burdens of taxation, and injury to the public credit. Our volume of 
imported goods paying duty might be as large as at present, but the 
value would be little more than one-half, and all ad valorem duties 
would be reduced to correspond with the cheaper invoices. The rev- 
enues from customs duties would be constantly decreasing, and yet the 
interest and principal of the public debt would be on the same basis 
as at present. Hence our financial resources would be crippled, while 
our obligations would not be correspondingly diminished in their bur- 
dens. 

In this connection it is well to observe that only the public creditor, 
the holder of United States bonds for instance, could derive any ad- 
vantage from such a contraction of the world’s currency. The circu- 
lating medium of trade’being diminished in amount, its purchasing 
power would be greatly increased, and in obtaining from the Govern- 
ment his interest and principal, he would receive payment in a medium 
having much greater purchasing power than the money which he lent 
to the Government. But the private creditor would be ruined, for the 
general bankruptcy of the debtors of the land would cause him to lose 
his debt. 

If the private creditor could collect his debts he would be benefited 
in like manner as the public creditor; but, as I think I have shown, 
the debtor class would not be able to respond to their obligations, and 
but few private debts would be worth anything at all. This would 
destroy credit and faith in farther commercial transactions absolutely, 
a ahem business had fully adjusted itself to the new state of 

e circulation. 

Speaking for my own constituency in the South, I present another 
consideration here. We feel that the silver monometallism of India is 
exceedingly injurious to the prices of our principal exportable prod- 
uct. The common farmer of that country, far removed from the intelli- 
gence conveyed by the railroad and the telegraph, and conservative, as 
Asiatics are, in his habits, receives cheerfully the same price per day 
for his labor, the same price per pound for his cotton, in silver, without 
regard tothe depreciation in silver and Indian council bills in the Lon- 
don market. Hence the cotton buyer in England, paying for Indian 
cotton in silver, uses the depression of price thus secured, to depress 
the price of American cotton also. And when any one compares the 
present price of cotton with the prices of previous years, it will at once 
be realized how great an influence is thus exerted in lowering the price 
of the cotton crop of the South. In like manner, the wheat-fields of 
India affect the grain prices of the West. 

_ Again, the Birmingham manufacturer of cotton goods finds the prin- 
cipal market for his sales in India and other silver-basis countries. 
But with exchange in England against those countries affected 20 per 
cent. by the departure of silver from its proper ratio with gold, their 

capacity is diminished 20 per cent.; and to meet this exi- 
gency, the manufacturer has to reduce correspondingly either his pro- 
duetion or his prices. Hence he will either buy 20 per cent. less of 
cotton to be made into goods, or he will purchase the same quantity at 
prices lower by thesame percentage; for in no other way can he secure 
his profit in his business. 

Both of these evils will be cured when India and other silver-basis 
countries become bimetallists; for in commercial transactions between a 
gold-basis country on the one hand and a silver-basis country on the 
other, the of price of gold bullion and silver bullion affects 
the Tate of exchange; but the case is different where one or both of the 
countries is on the double basis of gold and silver at a fixed ratio for coin- 
ons coinage rate, as all experience shows, will control the bull- 
bara For in France and the Latin Unjon, with both gold 

ver coins at full legal-tender at the ratio of 154 to 1, gold and silver 
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| moneys are circulating at par with e 
| has only the silver basis, gold is at a pre 
In round numbers the coin currency of the world is estimated at about 


| rities are also larg 
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‘h’other; while in Austria, which 
smium of about 20 per cent. 

Another reason why it is better for commerce that gold and silver 
both should compose the currency and be recognized in international 


xu 
I 


exchanges is, that there is less danger of disturbance of the purchasing 


power, from fluctuations in production ordemand. That is, itis harder 


to affect seriously a volume of currency of $7,000,000,000 in value by 
additions to it from the mines, or subtractions from it for the arts, or 
by destruction by fire or shipwreck, than if the enti: lume were 
worth only $4,000,000,000. 
This proposition is so plain that I will not dwell upo Hence it 
| is manifest that an international agreement, sustaining bot! ld and 
silver, will satisfy all the silver men except the extreme silver mono- 
metallist, will satisfy the debtor classes and nations, and will also sat- 


isfy the private creditor class, who depend upon the solvency of their 
debtors for the safety of their investments and other credi 

But I go farther, and maintain that such an arrangement ought to 
be satisfactory to the public creditors, the holders of Government secu- 
rities, for two reasons. 


ts 


The first is, that the holders of public secu- 
gely the holders of claims against private individuals, 
or of stocks in corporations which owe large debts, and hence their in 
terest is not all in one direction. 

What they might gainin the paymentof their principal and int 
of Government bonds in a medium which in its entire volume is only 
$4,000,000,000 over a payment in a medium having a volume of $7,000, 
000,000 they would lose by the failure of their private debtors and the 
depreciation of their corporate stock investments. So that this class 
are really not to be benefited, unless it be such of them as have no 
other investment of their fortunes except Government bonds of prompt- 
paying governments, and even they may suffer by disturbance in the 
market value of their bonds in the general tumbling of prices. 

But there is a second reason, why the public creditor in this country 
should favor an international agreement, if the ordinary ratio of the 
civilized world be adopted between silver and gold, the ratio of 1 to 
15}, as proposed in 1881 by the American and French commissioners 
to the other delegates at the international conference. Under the ex- 
press terms of the bonds of the United States, and by the express dec- 
laration of Congress, the interest on the bonds of the United States is 
payable in coin of the standard weight and fineness, which were lawful 
in July, 1870, at which time both gold and silver were unlimited legal 
tender—gold at the rate of 25.8 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 23+ grains 
pure gold per dollar; and silver at the rate of 412} grains, nine-tenths 
fine, or 371} grains pure silver per dollar. 
tract are satisfied by payment eiths 
dollars of our present currency. 

But if an international agreement be made, by which the ratio shall 
be adopted of 1 to 154, instead of our American ratio of 1 to 16, then, in 
order to conform our silver coin to the new ratio, our dollar would have 
to be reduced to 400 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 360 grains, pure silver, 
to conform tothe legal-tender silver of France and the Latin Union, and 
in fact to the silver currency of Great Britain, Germany, and all of the 
great nations. If this were done, it is easy to perceive that the United 
States could not pay her debt in the new silver coinage, for by the terms 
of her contract the coin must be of the weight and fineness of July, 1870 
Hence the bondholders would be sure of payment of the interest and 
principal of their bonds in gold, while at present the Government would 
certainly exercise its option to pay in silver, if the stock of gold in the 
Treasury should be so diminished, as to be insufficient for current pay- 
ments of interest on the debt. The bonds are payable, as expressed 
upon the face of them, both principal and interest, ‘‘in coin of the stand- 
ard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870.’’ 

It is true that, at present, the interest of the bond debt of the United 
States is being paid in gold, and I am in favor of its being so paid; for 
there is no disparity between silver and gold coin, and so far as our 
bonds are held in England and Germany—which are gold-standard 
countries—it tends to strengthen our credit abroad, at no additional ex- 
pense to the Government. In fact, so long as the volume of the circu- 
lation of the world is kept up at seven thousand millions, there is no 
difficulty in each nation maintaining the parity of silver and gold, pro- 
vided both are given the functions of full legal-tender money. It is 
only a demonetization of either one of the metals, that can affect usin 
prices, and the result would be the same if we attempted to demon 


erest 


Hence the terms of the con- 


rin gold coin or in standard silver 


tize gold, and to rest upon silver. Monometallism, either of gold or 
of silver, would be equally disastrous to the commerce of the world; 
and the most perfect system, in my humble opinion, is bimetallism, 


with a ratio between the two money metals 
treaty, and recognized by all the great comme! 
Under the legislation already had, two international ec 
been held; and the conference of 1881 simply adjourned temporarily, 
and could be reassembled, in order to comp! Itis probable 
that, if the conference were now invited to resume its labors, something 
definite could be agreed to, in settlement of the questions involved. 
THE UNITED STATES, 
3ut we must also make provision for ourselves 
not induce the world to agree to an international 
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allism; for some, who are familiar with this subject, do not think that 
there is any hope of an international agreement, on account of the policy 
heretofore pursued by the creditor nations of Europe. For instance, 
the New York Financial Review for 1885 has the following: 

The nationsof Europe are making the attempt to contract the medium of the 
world’s exchanges, by forcing commerce on, to a single gold basis, and thereby 
rob it of one-half the currency it formerly used and needed. 

And while I think that the creditor nations are now beginning to see 
that they can not so contract the medium of payments, and thus in- 
crease the value of their claims against debtor nations, yet at the same 
time it behooves the United States, as a debtor nation, to do what it 
can to keep the circulation of the world from contraction by the de- 
monetization of one of the money metals, and therefore we must see 
what we can do single-handed to sustain silver, as well as gold, within 
our own territory. For there is no doubt, that the doctrine of Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s report on the Mint in 1791 is just as applicable now as 
then. As between gold and silver, Hamilton proposed that— 

No preference should be given to either, because in attaching the unit to either, 
the office of the other as money would be destroyed; it would become mere 
merchandise, thereby diminishing the quantity of circulating medium, and im- 
pairing the utility of one of the metals, 

And in order to make proper calculations, let us consider the condi- 
tion of our currency at present. 

In the first place, owing to the redemption of United States bonds, 
some of which secured the notes of national banks, the volume of na- 
tional-bank circulation has been reduced $40,000,000 in four years, and 
of this reduction over twenty millions was in one year—from 1884 to 
1885. 

3ut this is not all. On November 1, 1882, the gold in the United 
States was, in Treasury and in banks, $260,455,297, and on November 
1, 1885, it was $335,251,499, an increase of gold in the Treasury and in 
bank reserves of about $75,000,000. 

In the hands of the people, there was in November, 1882, gold to the 
amount of $306,650,159; and in November, 1885, the amount of $251,- 
476,288, a decrease in gold in active circulation of $55,000,000. Inthe 
same period the silver in the hands of the people increased from $80,- 
912,634 on November 1, 1882, to $107,914,611 on November 1, 1885— 
an increase of twenty-seven millions. And the paper circulation fell 
from $548,828,288, in the hands of the people in 1882, to $470,401,878 
in 1885. Thus we have from 1882 to 1885 the following contraction 
of our circulating medium: 


Gold, decrease 
Paper, decrease 


I... coninsrmenneniinamneeiatademminmietaeats susitainesinns 133, 000, 000 
enn Saar ae 


BeRAI nn ccsereccesceersesecensecassonocsnenseseesspenewpeonsnsseduiqunesbonoonnmne . 106,000,000 
We therefore have a net decrease of our circulation, of over one hun- 
dred millions in three years. This has caused reduced prices, stagna- 
tion in business, strikes of the laboring classes, and general distress. 
And it is significant, that while our population is steadily increasing, 
and our circulation is steadily diminishing, about eighty-six millions of 
silver dollars remain as a surplus in the Treasury, and the country re- 
“uses to absorb that surplus, thongh needing money all the time. The 
reason of this strange state of affairs is, that there is really no appro- 
priate place provided for silver dollars in our currency. Its proper 
sphere is usurped by the one-dollar and two-dollar greenbacks, which, 
as I have before stated, are redeemable only in amounts of fifty dollars 
and ene and are practically paper representatives of gold, and not 
of silver. 

There is also the one-dollar gold piece, but that has no circulation 
or coinage of consequence. So inconvenient is it in size, that the most 
extreme monometallist, if tendered his choice between a gold dollar 
and a silver dollar, would select the silver dollar as more convenient 
for currency; and the small quantity of gold one-dollar pieces now 
coined is used mainly for trinkets and purposes of ornamentation. The 
three-dollar and two-and-a-half-dollar gold pieces are not numerous, but 
there are enough of them in circulation to occupy quite an appreciable 
place in our currency. Where, then, is there a place for the standard 
silver dollar? We have shown that under five dollars the paper one- 
dollar and two-dollar greenbacks have a large circulation. It is now 
about $47,000,000, although largely diminished in the last two years. 
The Congress has authorized the issue of silver certificates, but only 
in denominations of $10 and upward, instead of issuing them in de- 
nominations of $1, $2, and $5, where they would be just.as convenient, 
and equally as popular as greenbacks. If this were done, and the 
one-dollar and two-dollar greenbacks were called in, and the amount 
reissued in larger denominations, say of $5 and above, I am satisfied 
that all the surplus silver dollars in thé Treasury would be represented 
in circulation by such silver certificates in less than twelve months. 

Another anomalous condition of our currency, isin refusing redemp- 
tion to greenbacks in amounts less than $50, and only redeeming them 
at New York. A single greenback should be asreadily convertible into 
coin as a large number of them; and they should be redeemable at 
convenient points. Another use for silver dollars would be found by 
making greenbacks thus redeemable in sums under $50 in silveror sil- 
ver certificates, at the option of the person offering the greenbacks for 


redemption ; it would make no difference to the Government, since t} 
silver certificate is simply the paper representative of actual dollar = 
the Treasury, held there for the owner of the certificate. a 
In this way there would be no surplus of silver dollars in the Tress 
ury; and it is well to remember in this connection that it is ame, 
the minor transactions of buying and selling that actual money js a 
since larger purchases are usually paid for in checks or bills of exch . “. 
so that in placing the silver certificates in the arena of small retail by : 
ness, from which they have been studiously excluded, we wil] util:+. 
our entire coinage of the white metal. This can be done by simply +. 
moving the present restriction, which limits the issue of silyer conic. 
cates to denominations of $10 and upward. _ 


— 
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LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 


Mr. Speaker, let me state in conclusion, at the expense of repetition 
what I conceive to be the proper legislation for this period, Instead 
of providing for the immediate resumption of free coinage, we s hould 
provide for resumption at a time when the civilized natious shall haye 
agreed upon a ratioand upon aplan of freecoinage. In the mean time 
we ought to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar in the interest of 
the silver dollar itself; not because it is worth but 80 cents, for, as I have 
said, I do not subscribe to that doctrine; but because we have enoug) 
silver for the purposes of circulation at present. mr 

I think our supply of silver stands in the same position as the stock 
of goods on the shelf of a merchant. When he has goods enough for 
the purposes of traffic, he does not decry and disparage the goods, je 
cause he does not sell them immediately, but he tries to get them out 
among his customers; and while he is trying to get them out, and has 
a full stock, he is not ordering anymore. For the reason that we havo 
enough silver for our purposes at home, and have no other field for it, 
I say, suspend the coinage at least fora time. I would suspend it for 
a definite time, say for the period of one or two years; and I would at 
the same time provide means for circulating the $86,000,000 we now 
have, unused in the Treasury. In order to do this let us remove from 
circulation every one and two dollar bill that is now circulating in this 
country. Without contracting the greenback currency, I would put it 
all in denominations of $5 or upward. I would issue silver certificates 
in denominations of one and two dollars, to take the place of these one 
and two dollar greenbacks. I would take away the $50 limit from the 
greenback, and make it convertible at all of the fiscal offices of the Gov- 
ernment into silver certificates in anysum. I would go further and 
make these silver certificates, backed by the coin in the Treasury, dollar 
for dollar, legal tender in the same manner as the silver dollar is legal 
tender; in the same manner as the Bank of Hamburg in Germany in 
olden time passed its paper money; in the same manner as the bank 
of England paper and the Bank of France paper circulate to-day. I 
would also make gold certificates legal tender. 

Mr. Speaker, this is really not making anything but the coin legal 
tender. As two merchants, in order to transfer goods, transfer the ware- 
house receipts, showing that certain commodities have been deposited, 
so these notes would be the warehouse receipts of the legal-tender coin, 
which any one could go and claim from the Government on demand, 
the Government being its custodian. 

And the people will save enough to build all of the vaults necessary 
to hold that money, in the saving of the abrasion of the currency in com- 
mon use. It has been estimated that, in the course of a hundred years, 
silver coin in circulation loses 10 per cent. of its value by abrasion; aod 
the Director of the Mint, I understand, has informed one of the commit- 
tees of this House, that the money saved from the wear and tear of the 
silver in circulation will build, twice over, the vaults necessary for the 
Government to hold the coin, and put the silver certificates out in the 
hands of the people. , 

By the use of these means, there would be no difficulty in circulat- 
ing the entire eighty-six millions in the Treasury, by the time the sus 
pension would terminate. * 

During that period, the President could call upon the nations to con- 
fer again, and agree upona ratio for bimetallism. And then, when that 
ratio is established by international consent, I would have free coinaze 
of gold and silver according to that ratio. As we have seen, the time 
is approaching, when the nations of the world will be ready to enter 
tain this proposition. And in our own country the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held at Chicago in September last, ex- 
pressed a similar readiness in the resolution adopted by it, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the coinage of silver do - 
lars under the compulsory law of 1878 is detrimental to the best interests 0! ' id 

ie and dangerous to the welfare of the Government, and that the law shou’ 
immediately suspended, and remain inoperative until an international agree 


ment with commercial nations give substantial assurance 4s ‘ the 
gold and silver as money. 


If, therefore, we can not agree as a legislative body, either to mme 
diate free coinage of silver on the one hand, as urged by the = 
of this bill, or to absolute suspension of the compulsory coinage o! '¥° 
millions’ worth of silver per month, as others contend, let us compre 
mise by until we can in circulation the silver dollar 
already coined, make another attempt at international agreement, 
results which, in fny judgment, can be attained in two years by pro’? 
and decisive action. P 
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Could this be attained, a great advance would be made in the inter- 
est of our commerce at home, and our traffic with the other nations of 
the world; credit and confidence would be restored; and financial dis- 
tress would give place to plenty and prosperity. ‘ 

All essential legislation tending to such a consummation can be easily 
enacted, by amending the bill now under discussion, in the manner I 
have suggested, or in such other way, ina similar spirit, as the combined 
wisdom of this House may determine, if the representatives of diverse 
siews would meet each other half way, in a spirit of mutual concession 
for the common good. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM L. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


HON. WILSON, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


a3 
Thursday, May 6, 1886. 

On the bill (H. R, 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: It is inevitable that a bill like this should be sub- 
ject tocriticism. It is perhaps hardly to be expected that any commit- 
tee, no matter how careful and prudent, can prepare a general river and 
harbor bill for so large a country as the United States that will not con- 
tain some items that may be subject to just criticism. The area of our 
country is so immense, its seaboards are so extensive, and its interior 
water ways are so numerous as almost to defy exact knowledge on the 
part of any member of this House; but I believe that the annual river 
and harbor bill is one that ought generally to pass; that itcontemplates 
improvements and expenditures that are in the main judicious and nec- 
essary, and that much of the criticism indulged in by the press of some 
sections of the country, and echoed in the debates on this floor, is 
unfounded and uninformed. 

To provide as extensively as possible without wasteful expenditure 
abundant facilities for transportation, in the cheapest form in which 
transportation can exist, along our great water ways and even our 
smaller rivers, is to confer a boon on the great mass of the people of 
this country, who are engaged in producing its wealth and in the buy- 
ing or selling of its products. Not only does the improvement and 
opening to commerce of water ways afford these facilities of transporta- 
tion, but, by its competition with the railroad lines of the country, it 
regulates and lessens the charges for freight and traffic upon them. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as certain gentlemen have contended 
in the course of this debate, and notably the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
Hersury], that although the amounts appropriated in such a bill may 
be expended within the limits of individual States, such expenditures 
are entirely or chiefly for the benefit of the States within which they 
aremade, I will take no other illustrations of the error of this argu- 
ment than two appropriations in this bill for rivers in my own State. 
The $121,000 proposed to be expended in completing the slack-water 
navigation of the Monongahela River, although expended within the 
limits of West Virginia, furnishes the sole link now missing in a stretch 
of more than a hundred miles of navigation on that river, scarcely more 
thana dozen of which are in West Virginia. 

While it provides an outlet for the productions of the particular 
regions in which the Government works are constructed, thus aiding 
immediately in their development, it also and especially furnishes a 
highway for the trade between the country bordering on the upper 
Monongahela and the lower sections of the river toand fro as far as the 
aty of Pittsburgh, and thence down the Ohio River, thus bringing into 
existence and stimulating mutual exchange of productions and mutual 
— benefits : which extend to several States. 

in a greater degree is this true of the amount expended for the 

Great Kanawha River. While the locks and dams which have been 

upon that stream have during theirconstruction given temporary 

= t to labor in West Virginia and have developed a line of 

magnificent collieries along that river, these improvements have also 

an outlet for the products of those mines and permanently 

coal to the dwellers along the Ohio and the Mississippi, and 

the few hundreds of thousands of dollars expended in this work, which, 

anew the gentleman from Iowa, is local, have thus extended 
benefits to many surrounding States. 

aun is true of the Monongahela and of the Kanawha is also true of 
ter rivers and even of some of the so-called insignificant streams, appro- 

for which havecalled forth ridicule and opposition in these de- 
inthepublicpress. “Any system of expenditure by the Govern- 
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ment which comes into conflict with the interests & great railroad corpora- 
tions, and with their control and monopoly of the carrying tradeof the 
country, by providing cheap and accessible competing lines, naturally 
provokesan opposition which has no difficulty in finding vigorous expres- 
sion for itself in the press of great cities on the Eastern seaboard rhis 
opposition, masking itself in virtuous protests against waste of the peo- 
ple’s money and whatitcallsascheme of log rolling and an organized raid 

real motive which prompts 


upon the Treasury, deceives many as to the 
The publicis taught to believe that the appropri- 





much of its outery. 
ations contained in this bill and in similar bills are made upon the ree- 
ommendation or by the scheming intri members of this House; 
whereas it is a fact, that every intellig man ought to know, that no 
dollar is recommended for expenditure in such a bill until comnetent 
officers of the Engineer Corps of the Army have made the necessary 
surveys and reported in favor of the expenditure, and until that report 
has been approved by the Chief of Engineers and transmitted to the 
House with the recommendation of the Secretary of War. 

But, sir, I will not pursue thissubject any further, and, indeed, I have 
made these remarks, not so much because there isany need to make them 
as because I desire to have read and printed in the RecorD, in connec- 
tion with what I have said, a letter from a gentleman whom I am proud 
to call my friend and neighbor, a native and citizen of my own State 
and immediate neighborhood, whose ability to deal with these ques- 
tions no one will dispute, and whose moderation of statement is only 
exceeded by the unsurpassed ability and unquestioned probity which 
he has long brought to the service of the Government. His letter was 
not one volunteered by himself, but was called forth by my personal 
request, as will appear from its tenor. 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Raltimore, Md., April 17, 1886. 

My Dear Sir: I have just read in the Recorp the speech of Mr. W1ILLIs with 
the appended report of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors which I have no 
doubt he wrote, and it certainly seems to me that his views are those of a man 
of ability and uprightness who has studied his subject, knows what he is talking 
and writing about, and does both well. If I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
W1uIs I would say so to him. 

The truth is ariver and harbor bil! of that size is not unreasonably large for 
such a country as ours, considering its immense extent, its rapid development, 
and other circumstances. Though the sum, considered by itself without regard 
to its object, seems a large one, it is actually small in view of real needs, and ap- 
pears almost insignificant in comparison with the expenditures of other nations, 
much of whose wealth and power come from the effects of just such works of 
internal and coast improvement as such expenditures have allowed. 

The river and harbor bill is usually the subject of much criticism in the news- 
papers, but most of this originates with the great dailies of New York city. 
That great State, an empire in itself, has acomparatively smal! water front, and 
consequently very few of the so-called ** mud puddles,” &c., of which we hear 
somuch, butof whichthereare really sofew. Years agoshe built the great Erie 
Canal, which, by the way, has not only paid for itself, but has poured millions 
more into the treasury of theState. This greatartificial water way she has from 
East to West. Then the Hudson River, a continuation of the Erie Canal and 
running from north to south, feeds her great heartontheocean, This river has 
been made by nature one of the grandest in the world for navigable uses, and 
can be kept so at comparatively small expense. With these and other great ad- 
vantages she is in a position to be comparatively independent of the general 
Treasury, though she never shows unwillingness to take what she can get for 
Hell Gate, &c. 

sut the point I am coming to is this, that the smaller and weaker States are 
unable to spend money on internal improvements as New York has done ard 
would do again if the United States ceased making such approgriations. Shell 
the United States give up appropriating for rivers and harbors and throw such 
work on the States? Take,for example,the case of the Great Kanawha in 
West Virginia, a short river of 100 miles in length, and entirely in one State—a 
weak one financially. The benefits of the improvements already effected there 
by the United States, even in their incomplete state, are felt all over the States 
through which the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries flow, by cheapening 
the price of fuel and regulating freight charges on railways, while at the same 
time the development of the coal interests in the Kanawha Valley has been great 
and locally very valuable. The improvement of this short river in one weak 
State is therefore an object of national importance and should not be left to West 
Virginia to pay for. 

The opposition of the great railways to the river and harbor billsis also voiced 
in the newspapers which they control in New York city and elsewhere. They 
would blot out the Erie Canal and the Hudson River and many others if they 
could. 

Even the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal,if it were kept out of the hands of 
those who make ita part of the machinery of politics of the lowest kind and were 
managed on business principles, would be a valuable property and pay well com- 
mercially and financially. Experience with it demonstrates that. 

If river and harbor bills be analyzed, it will be found that the percentage of 
improper (if I may use such a qualifying word) items is very small. No bill,on 
any snbject, is going to be perfect while men are legislators and so many diverse 
interests must be considered, if any legislation whatever is to be had. 

I feel sure there is no money appropriated that goes more directly and hon- 
estly and economically to the objects for which it was intended. Our friends 
the civil engineers are many of them anxious to take a hand in the management 
of these rivers and harbors. This has always been the case in times of stagna- 
tion of their usual business,as now. Some, very few I believe, have other and 
personal and corrupt motives in their wish to “turn out’ the Corps of Engi- 
neers. For my part, I heartily desire to see the best talent in the country avail- 
able in the service of the country. While saying this | wou!d wish the follow. 
ing consideratiods to be not lost sight of: 

No body of men in this country have so great an experience as the Corps of 
Engineers in the work of improving rivers and harbors, and among no people 
has so much been accomplished in that direction in the same time and at so 
small an expenditure of money. No body of men were ever connected with @ 
greater variety of important public works in the past fifty years in any country, 
and none have acquitted themselves with greater abilitv. zeal. and faithfulness. 
Many millions of public money have passed through their hands, and the uni- 
versal testimony is that it has been honestly and judiciously spent, ; 

Every great nation of continental Europe has acorps of engineers supervising 
its great national works, and these men are obtained by selection from special 
schools and gain their experience by practice, exactly as is the case in this coun- 
try. 

If the great works of this country be taken from the control of the Corps of 
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Engineers, to whose shall ghey be given?, The management of such works can 
not be properly arranged otherwise than according to some system; certainly 
not by a method of scramble among even competent engineers, nor by political 
or a worse influence. 

The graduates of technological schools may be, and in some cases are, well pre- 
pared in theory, buteducation by experience is more important than theory and 
very few of such graduates now have experience with rivers, harbors, light- 
houses,&c. Their attention has been mainly directed to building railroada, 
bridges, works for municipalities, manufacturing corporations, &c,, and to archi- 
tecture, the more lucrative branches of the profession, from which officers of the 
Engineer Corps are mostly excluded. 

Shall we drop the improvement of riversand harbors as a work of the United 
? The railroads would probably like to see that licy adopted to a very 


States? 


great extent. Shall it be turned over to the States? his is the fundamental 
question. 

if tne United States continues to work on rivers and harbors, shall such work 
be restrieted to the great ones? If not, where will you draw the line? And 
when you have drawn your line, excluding perhaps the larger number, where 
are you going to get your votes for the money? These are practical points 
which probably have not occurred to some, 

Shall we go to such a system as prevails in the Treasary Department as to the 
construction of public buildings, such as custom-houses, post-offices,&c,? That 
isa purely civil system. Is it any better than the military so far as the latter 
has touched rivers, &c,? Certainly it is no more popular with the civil class of 
engineers directly concerned, but who do not run it. I mean the architects of 
ability who can make more money outside. They sneer at it. 

The honest truth is that the greatest engineers and architects of this and other 
countries are not willing to be tied down to the routine which must prevail in 
the machinery of a great government, no matter whether it be republican or mo- 
narehial, They can make a great deal more money and reputation in working 
for corporations, municipalities, and individuals than they possibly can in the 
government service. 

Then there are those of the second grade, who are very willing to be in the 
government service while otherwise disengaged, but want to get away when 
they can do better elsewhere and until they are again out of a job. 

Then there is another class, who are not fit and never can be for principals. 
They must be assistants all the time,either for wantof knowledge or ability or dis- 
cretion. My plan, ifthe present one be dropped, would be to have an organized 
body to have eharge of Government works. What titles they should have I 
care not, 

In addition I would have a board composed of men of the highest ability in 
the country who would be willing to serve for such salaries as the United States 
would pay, to be selected by the President or the proper Cabinet officer; this 
board having the right to call in as consulting experts any distinguished spe- 
cialists and pay them the usual rates; he board to formulate plans without 
going into minute details; when the plan in any case is made, the board to 
submit its report with estimate in full for the information of Congress. 

If Congress approves, then the execution to be turned over to the organized 
body referred toabove. Boards and commissions are poor executive machines. 

You once asked me to give you some notes on rivers. and harbors. Beholc 
the result. I might write at much greater length, but spare you, 

Respectfully and truly yours. 
WM. P. CRAIGHILL. 

Hon. W. L. Wirs0n, 

House of Representativ s, Wash ngion, D. C. 


Forked Deer River. 


SPEECH 
PRESLEY T. 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON, GLASS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 22, 1886, 


On the amendment to the river and harbor bill (H., R. 7480) proposed by himself, 
to appropriate $10,000 for improving the North Forked tr from Dyersburg 
to the junction of the South Forked Deer. 

Mr. GLASS said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The South Fork, though larger than the North Fork, 
and eapable of being made navigable a greater distance, has not in fact 
furnished more than one-third of the business that has gone out to the 
Mississippi River. As many as three boats have at times been in the 
North Fork during one season, running to Memphis and Saint Louis. 
The North Fork traverses one of the best agricultural districts in West 
Tennessee, and much of the country is yet covered with forests of the 
finest timber, walnut, oak, ash, hickory, and.cypress,.. The walnut is 
chiefly shipped in the log, and the others are converted into staves 
(which are generally exported to France) or sawed into lumber at Dyers- 
burg. 

‘These articles can not bear high rates for transportation without con- 
suming the profits. And then, therailroad increases its tariff of freights 
s0 s00n as navigation is suspended by low water. An appropriation 
that will be sufficient to clear the line of the river of logs, stumps, and 
other artificial obstructions will increase the navigable period of this 
river and enable the great bulk of these heavy articles to go out, to the 
great benefit of the country. One or more of the finest saw mills in the 
State have been in operation for many years in Dyersburg, the head of 
the proposed improvement, and alse several large fouring mills tarn- 
ing out a high grade of patent flour, and much of.this.secks a market 
through this river. The chambers of commerce of Memphis and Saint 
louis each haye asked for this appropriation and have urged. upon Con- 
gress to make it. Their demand is a just one and should be granted. 


Contested Election—Hurd ys. Romeis, 
SPEECH 


or 
Tv TD 7 ~~ Y + 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER. 
OF GEORGIA, é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1886. 

The House having under consideration the contested-e| 
vs. Romeis— 

Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In his great speech on the motion made 
Wilkes from the House of Commons, Mr. Grenville sajij 4) 
posed ‘‘to execute an office higher than any that the king 
stow, the honorable and noble office of speaking the truth anq 
impartial justice.’ I trust, sir, that it will not be regarded a 
sumption in me if I too should endeavor to choose that bette; ; 
day. But I can re-enforce my courage with a more appropriat, 
ample of independence, because it is both American and demo 

During the last Congress there was pending in the Hous 
tested-election case of Wallaceagainst McKinley from the S 
The contestant in this case, then, in defiance of party cla: 
his best efforts and his great abilities to maintain on this floor a k; 
lican colleagueagainsta Democraticcontestant from hisownState. | 
on that occasion, as now, he had the aid and co-operation of th 
man from Kentucky [Mr. RoBertson]. Those who vainly opp 
contestant in that case exhibited courage rather than judicial propric 
The chief adversary of that contestant was the great man who has 
stamped his foot upon the same arena inhisownbehalf. £ | 
culem! I give the phrase back to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, we are engaged in the performance of the highest fu 
tion devolving upon the House under the Constitution. It is our, 
stitutional duty to act as judges in the determination of electio, 
What would gentlemen here think who sitin this high court 


at 


beliefs or arbitrary opinions? I-propose, Mr. Speaker, so {ar as 
lies, to lay down.the higher and better rule, that these cases shall ) 
tried upon the facts alleged and proven according to law and the cours 
of our proceedings. 

You know, Mr, Speaker, that. when this Congress first assembled i! 
was my wish to avoid the responsibility imposed by the rules upon t! 
members of the Committee on Elections... For some reason, | trust not 
dishonorable to me,.certainly not to the Speaker, I was again assign: 
to that.committee.. I feel, sir, that if I should fail to do my duty in 
this case.I should dishonor both myself and the House. 

How.does this casestand?, The. contestant himself, and those w! 
support, him in his contest, have put his case upon two precincts, 
cinct B.of ward 8, in the city of Teledo, and Kelly’s Island. In con 
sidering these questions, I shall take it for granted that members hav: 
heard the statements.of fact_on both sides and have a fair conception ot 
the testimony. 

The gentleman from. Kentucky [Mr, BRECKINRIDGE], who » re- 
cently addressed the House in behalf the contestant, ‘after a most 
carefal examination.’’ of the case, admitted that if each fact forming a 
ground of contest. be taken up by itself and isolated, ‘it would not > 
sufficient to. base a verdict upon.’’ And he ascribed the difference 0! 
opinion which exists between the majority and the minority of t 
committee to the fact. that the majority looked at the facts in deta, 
while the minority looked at them, as a whole, And he proceeded 
state his conclusion based upon a reading of ‘‘all the papers, taken 4 
a whole and concatenated asa series.’’ But the contestant, who lo 
lowed the gentleman,from Kentucky in this discussion, did not re'y 0” 
some of the matters on which that gentleman seemed to depen. 
Hurd did not even allude to the fact. that.one of the judges of electio® 
at Precinet B of the eighth ward of Toledo did not reside within th 
precinct; and yet the gentleman from Kentucky laid !arge stress U0" 
that cireumstance. The statute of Ohio did not then require that the 
judges of election in the city of Toledo should reside in the prec? 
We have no right to supplement that statute. r . 

Another link in the chain on which the gentleman trom \entucs: 
dwelt with so much emphasis was the fact that the two clerks 0" * 
precinet belonged to the same party.. And yet the contestant A" 
in presenting his. case. seems to have forgotten thiscircumstance, ©” 
reason for the omission is obvious, The law of Ohio requires tha’ 
two clerks of election shall be of opposite politics. But the av” 
provides that. in case of the failure of one of these clerks 0% | 
bystanders have the right to fillthe vacancy; and in that way both ™* 
clerks of the election may, under the law, have belonged to ‘»° ™\ 
party... Twolinksare therefore stricken from the ‘‘ concatenated ri" 
on which my friend based hisconclusions. Two parts of the whors 
which he relied disappear on examination. 
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the time to expose the effect of Mr, Hurd’s imagination 
but I will pursue briefly the material facts on which he 
haces his: im ment of the return from Precinct B, eighth ward. 
aan the polls had elosed the judges spread the tickets upon the table 
“nd counted them, to ascertain if the number of ballots would ecorre- 
a nd with the number of names on the poll-list. The gentleman says 
sat was wrong. I think so,too. But I venture the statement that in 
walf the preeinets of Ohio during that same election there were other 

nd cimilar departares from the strict observance of the letter of the 
~atate. 1 affirm that similar departures, more or less important, occur 
= frequently at half the election precincts in the United States. 
‘i - that has stood around the polls has not observed these little irreg- 

lgrities to which I advert? But who cares for them if at the same 


[| have not 
ypon details; 


“ime overy bystander can see that there, in the presenceof the appointed | 


vents of the law, under the publie view, with both parties as witnesses, 
there is absolute and — ny of — a : In that case, who 
aaa mere *‘leather and prunella’’ o e law? 
= gree the rule for which the contestant contends uncer- 
tainty will infect all popular elections. Whata facility it offers to ras- 
slit y! Ifamere isregalanity ee Gend on in enn an election, 
aoe th welll ba toe @ pretext. honest inadvertence or an 
a harmless mistake, or an accidental omission, not affect- 
ta the result, abel dates - ueere on sod = nes ae 
il be infinitely multiplied. 1e cases, Whether decided by the 
= Se erent bodies, denounce such a doctrine. 

ot it not be forgotten that there is no evidence of corruption at this 
— and not even a suspicion of it can be entertained. 

Shall we exclude the return from this precinct and thus substitute 
one will for thatef the tenth Congressional district of Ohio? The only 
parallel for such a course can be found, not in the Congressional or ju- 
dici 
aie [laughter], but in the contrivances and pretexts by which 
the returning boards of that party appropriated the Presidency ten 
yearsago. Shall we denounce that infamy on the stump and embalm 
it in our practice ? 

Itis ard also that there is uncertainty in this return, and it is upon 
that ground that the honorable contestant largely stakes his ease. I 
ask where is the uncertainty ? -When -you undertake to impeach oflfi- 
cial evidence for uncertainty you ought to do it by evidence which in 
itself is not uncertain or obseure.. No witness swears that the prelimi- 
nary counts were absolutely accurate, yet all the contention on the 
other side assumes that that was the case. Ignorant and unlettered 
nen, sitting down to a hasty scrambling count of votes, some to be 
counted foroneparty, some for another, and some for a third, with a long 
list of candidates for Stateand county offices, and occasional scratching, 
is it noteonceivable, is it not: the charitable and the reasonable supposi- 
tion, thatthose judges of election, differing as they did with each other 
in each result, simply made a mistake in the count? 

Mr. Speaker, the whole truth of this matter, in my judgment, is that 
these unlettered men became confused in the count. It is probable 
that their last count, taken under the official regulations, was correct. 
Bat if there is uncertainty here, the evidence affords a measure of this 
uncertainty. Suppose you take the entire claim ef the contestant, 
maging if you please from 7 votes too many to 5 votes too few, as com- 
pared with the poll-list.. This uncertainty involves only 12 votes. 
Can this contestant do more than claim on this view of the evidence 
that these 12 votes be apportioned between the candidates according to 
their relative number of votes in that precinct? But go farther and 
~~ all a“ —_ from the majority of the sitting member; the final 
result is not affected. 

In onder to make the ballets returned equal to the number of names 
én the poll-list, or nearly-so, the judges added two votes to each of the 

‘vo leading candidates. This was an illegal device, but it was inno- 
eatand did not alter the majority. Each of these judges was sworn 

to these facts, and then each-of them was asked, ‘‘ Did you not sign 
sflseretum?? Well, these judges, under the categorical examina- 
ton to which they were subjected, answered in the afiimative, and here 
pis op clamor about the falseness of this return. But the evi- 
-— Witnesses discloses all the facts. 
The contestant, however, after putting the judgeson the stand to im- 
‘sch the return, says that they are not competent to support it! The 
ualogy of the law of judicial findings would seem to allow the judges 
: ae their return, but not toimpeachit. The judges were honest; 

Clerks were honest. The public, the great tribunal that is ot last 
‘etermine this issue, stood by. There is not one particle of evidence 
ie the fairness of a single man concerned in that count. 

contestant alleges. ‘‘ general bribery’’ against this precinct, and 

charge upon the testimony of one Simon Gerstmann. The 
, conduct, and credibility of Gerstmann have already been suf- 
d. This man gays he went to Toledo some weeks be- 
in the.employof the Republican party, and by conver- 
Strangers whom he met in the Polish and German quarter 

Hurd;” that he gave this information to Elkins, chair- 

ar committee, and advised him that the sentiment 
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the regular channels; that a few weeks later the witness revisited the 
same quarterot Toledo and founda 


li for Romeis, and Gerstmann added: 
**From the general conversations with Warnke and others living in that 
neighborhood, there was no doubt 1y mind that m« r and other 
materials were furnished to defeat Mr. Hurd in that precinct.’’ And, 
**Had it not been for the use of money and other considerations used 
in the political machinery Hurd would certainly have carried the pre- 
cinct.’’ This evidence, even if it came from ac1 : 
of hearsay and conclusions and infer 
the hearsay and from his own 

proof of the chargeof ‘general bribery!’’ Not a dollar wasshewnto 
have been sent to the district, and it did not appear that any man re- 
ceived or paid out a dollar of the m is the 
much of the eloquence expended on this case! 

But.it is further urged upon the testimony of another witness that 
Henry Gates, the vice-president of a Republican club in the precinct, 
paid nineteen ticket peddlers en the night of the election at a saloon 
from. $3 to $10 apiece for their servik But the witness further said 
that all he knew about this matter was derived from wha 
after the election ! 

The contestant demands the reje« 
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man Kelly. No evidence was taken to show whether these emp 


vere Democrats or Republicans, free-traders or protectionists. It was 
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not shown that any one of these employés failed to vote as he pleased 
No effort was made to prove how any of these employés actually voted 
except one, and he swore that he voted the Democratic ticket. 

But let us take out of the record a sample of the evidence on this 
branch of the case. 

A witness named Bristel was examined by Mr. Hurd himself, and 
testified as follows: 

Q. Were you familiar and did you fr iently the men engaged in his 
employment? 

A. 1 was familiar with them, and I met them freq ly every day 

Q. You may state what, if anything,the men emp d by Mr. Ke aid to 
you that Mr. Kelly had said or d > to them to lue > their vote the Cor 
gressional election held in October last. 

A. He had told them that they should not vote for Mr. Hurd, or ought not to 
vote for Mr Hurd. The men told me this. I did not hear Mr. Kelly this 

Q. You may state what he said to the men. 

A. The men toid me that Mr. Kelly said to them that they ought not to te 


for Mr. Hurd, because he was a free-trader 


, and that free 
business. 


trade would ruin h 


Another witness (Alford) was sworn to prove what Keliy said several 
months after the election about what he had said to his men before the 
election ! 

But taking the hearsay astrue, and taking what Kelly himself said 
as a witness for the sitting member, but stripping off the coloring which 
eloquence has added, Kelly’s statements to his men constituted argu- 
gument rather than attempted intimidation. 

This branch of the case deserves no further notice. 

In the last Congress, Mr. Hurd against a Democratic contestant con 
tended for the admissibility of hearsay evidence, limited to the declara- 
tion of voters as to how they voted, made after the election. On a re- 
view of all the American cases, the House refused to sanction that 
doctrine, and by an overwhelming vote awarded the seat to the con- 
testant, Mr. Wallace. On this case Mr. Hurd insists upon unlimited 
hearsay supplemented by the principle of presumption. _It is a short 
step from bad evidence to no evidence at all. I appeal to lawyers and 
to that noble system of judicial precedents known as the common law. 
I ask any gentleman present whether he would risk any right ofa client 
on such testimony? What court would allow a witness to swear what 
a third person told him? It would amountto an abolition of the oath 
by which evidence is guarded and sanctioned, and a denial of the great 
privilege of cross-examination. 

Sut the English election cases have been cited in suppport of hearsay 
and presumption. Let us examine the character of these precedents. 
Lest I might be suspected of exaggeration, I beg leave to read a brief 
statement from May’s Constitutional History of England: 

Scandalous as were the electoral abi 
mitted, the conduct of the House of ¢ 
was more scandalous still. Borong! 


ises which law and custom formerly per 
mmons in the trial of election petitions 
were bought and sold; electors were 
notoriously bribed by wholesale and retail; returning officers were partial and 
corrupt. But, in defiance of all justice and decency, the majority of the House of 
Commons connived at these practices when committed by theirown party; and 
only condemned them when their p 1l opponents were put upon their trial. 
Dat venian corvis, vexrat censura coiur 

The Commons having for the s 
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an exclusive jurisdiction in matter of elections were not ashamed to prostitate 

it to party. They were charged witha grave trust and abused it. They as- 
sumed a judicial office and dishonored it. 

Mr. Speaker, the British cases belong to the mecrology of the law; 

their proper place is the graveyard. They are the mummies of legal 


literature, preserved perhaps under Provi 
ous aspect-and a bad smell. [ Laughter. ] 
But as a matter of justice to the British people it ought to be stated 
that an important element in their decision of bribery cases has, been 
strangely overlooked. 
The North Durham case, to which the contestant has referred, de- 
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the money by Gerstmann, but said it would besentthrough | ruption. Now in 1841, the Parliament on the motion of Lord John 
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Russell passed an act which distinctly directs the admission of hearsay 
evidence in such cases. (See chapter 57 of 5 Vict.) That statute not 
having been adopted in this country, the decisions based upon it can 
not apply to the determination of this case. And the fact that Parlia- 
ment deemed it necessary to pass an act admitting evidence of this 
character is proof positive that the practice was to the contrary prior 
to the passage of the act. 

But on the curious doctrine of presumption we are referred to the 
case of Donnelly vs. Washburn. That case was reported to the House 
with a seeming commendation of that principle; but it was on examina- 
tion by the House recommitted to the committee, and never had the 
sanction of the House. This authority evaporates on exposure to the 
air. 

The contestant, pursuing this doctrine of presumption, has cited also 
the case of Platt vs. Goode. If I have not misread that case, the report 
stated that over six hundred men had been specially employed at the 
Norfolk navy-yard and made to vote against Mr. Goode. It was also 
stated that during the campaign the commandant of the navy-yard fur- 
nished to Mr. Platt’s colored friends a steamboat, a brass cannon, and 
a brass band. This executive interference with a Congressional election 
was the ground of the decision in that case. It was a noble theme for 
the indignant eloquence of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
during the debate. 

The SPEAKER... The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TURMER. I had five minutes in addition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has allowed the gentleman those five 
minutes. 

Mr. TURNER resumed his seat amid loud applause. 


Mississippi River Improvement—Cotton, Sugar, and Wheat. 
SPEECH 


TON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 6, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: British East India’s competition in the wheat, cot- 
ton, and sugar markets of the world is enormously increased by the 
rapid improvements of its water ways and construction of its railroads 
under the patronage of the Government of Great Britain. 

According to British Official Reports, the export of the East India 
cotton increased from 332,255,728 pounds in the year 1879 to 691,049,- 
376 pounds in 1883, an increase of over 358,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 100 per cent. in four years, or an average of upward of 25 per 
cent. per year increase. 

The export of British East India wheat, according to the same au- 
thority, increased from 95,000 bushels in 1874 to something over 43,- 
000,000 bushels in 1885. The exports of 1884 and 1885 amounted to 
84,600,000 bushels, resulting in a loss to our farmers of over $80,000,- 
000, and of nearly 4,000,000 tons of freight to our water routes and rail- 
ways. 

In 1883 we exported 106,385,000 bushels of wheat at $1.12 per 
bushel. In 1885 our export of wheat was reduced by competition with 
British East India wheat to 84,500,000 bushels at 87 cents per bushel. 

The shipment of wheat from San Francisco for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1884, was 12,447,000 bushels; for the corresponding 
gnoonths of 1885 only 5,850,000 bushels. 

Our shipments of wheat to Great Britain during the last five months 
of the year 1884 were, stated in round numbers, 11,900,000 bushels; 
for the corresponding months of 1885, 4,500,000; showing a decrease of 
7,400,000. During the same months the shipment of East India wheat 
to Great Britain amounted to 6,833,000 in 1884, and to 8,867,000 in 
1885; showing an increase of 2,034,000. 

The exports of British East Indiasugar was increased from 41,000,000 
pounds in 1879 to 200,000,000 in 1884, the last year named being an 
increase of 159,000,000 pounds over the export of 1879. 

These enormous exports of cotton, wheat, and sugar from British 
East India are only limited by lack of transportation to the seaboard, 
an obstacle that is rapidly disappearing by the improvements in the 
river, canal, and rail transportation routes by the British Government. 

The British East Indian ‘‘ryot,’’ or farm laborer, the worst oppressed 
and most degraded of all human beings, lives on rice and millit seed, 
goes almost entirely without clothing all the year round, and works for 
about three ‘‘annas,’’ or 8 or 9 cents per day. 

It is estimated that there are 150,000 square miles of undeveloped 
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East Indian sugar, wheat, cotton, and rice lands yet to be put ung 
cultivation. Put under 

Upward of $400,000,000 have been expended in improy 
routes and building railroads from the cotton, wheat, rice, and a 
producing regions of British East India to the seaboard since +),.~ 
1880. The earnings of the same in 1883 and 1884 amount 
441,280. 

There are remedies for allevils. The difficulties presented hy Brite! 
competition in the markets of the world will be removed when on: ..- 
ducing interests are properly guarded by Congress. The chic ¢ ~— : 
the stagnation of our cotton, wheat, rice, sugar, and other industries 
the neglect of our water-transportation routes, There is anothe hg 
beyond all question, that should be removed, and I shal! ¢ 
tion of the House to it at the proper time; but the im 
water-transportation routes to our seaboard demands imm 
tion. 

In previous remarks during the discussion of this bill on this 4; 

I have quoted facts that are incontrovertible, and that show ten. 
fits of water transportation, and at that time I quoted the followin, 
startling figures from the remarks of Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, delegas, 
from the Saint Paul convention, which was held in September last ho. 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I wish to call the ation. 
tion of our Western friends particularly to this; it but foreshadows the 
result were the improvements on the Mississippi River alone carried to 
a final and successful consummation: 

During the season of navigation of the Mississipi River the rate from saint 
Louis to Liverpool, by rail to New York and by river to New Orie; a 
as follows for the past three years: 


1883. Via railroad to New York, per bushel... 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel..... 
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Difference in favor of the river route................cccceccccccceses 


1881. Via rail to New York, per bushel.................,.....c00.000000. seis t 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel.........................000.. a, 


Difference in favor of the river route................cccccccececeeeeeses . 4to 9 


1885. Via rail to New York, per bushel.....................-.cccseecseeescseees lit 7 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel......................... ines 7 


Difference in favor of the river route. .................cccceeccseceeeees yar 


And this, it must be borne in mind, is done on a river which between 
the points mentioned, on account of numerous bars and bad channels, 
is not navigable for large boats during several months in the year 

In relation to the improvement effected by the jetties built by Eads 
at the mouth of the river, I quote from Mr. Converse, late president 
of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before your 
River and Harbor Committee on the occasion above referred to. He 
states what might be called eight facts, each and all of which deserve tle 
earnest consideration of this House. I quote him as follows: 


Before the jetties, the depth of water through the passes did not exceed 15; 
feet under the most favorable conditions. Now 30 feet may be found, anda 
narrowest bottom width of 20 feet. 

Before the jetties, the foreign steamship arrivals in 1873 numbered §), with 
wn aggregate tonnage of 107,000 tons; in 1883 they numbered 402, with an aggre 
gate tonnage of 653,000 tons. 

Before the jetties, a vessel of 1,500 or 2,000 tons capacity was above theavern’ 
in arrivals. Now vessels of 5,000 tons capacity are loaded at New Orleans. 

Before the jetties, vessels were loaded to not over 14 feet of draught. Sov 
vessels loaded to 264 and 27 feet pass out to the sea. 

Before the jetties, skillful pilotage and management were of no avail, for the 
channels were ever changing. Now, where a vessel is kept within the 
channel, detentions are unknown. : 

Before the jetties, the towage on vessels was from $1.25 to $1.59 per ton. Now 
itean and has been had for 50 cents a ton, and a proportionate reduction 1a ‘ae 
rates of insurance on vessels and cargoes has also been made. ae. 

Before the jetties, the exports of grain were 5,750,000 bushels in a year. Now 
they are 14,250,000. The total exports were valued at $58,000,000). Now ley 
amount to $94,000,000, an increase of 50 per cent. ; a 

Before the jetties, foreign freights were 18 to 24 cents per bushel. Now t's 
from 8 to 12 cents; and right here I will state that although there has been > 
duction to some slight extent in the rates of river transportation, it is not nary 
proportionate to the reduction in ocean freights, because, from the improveé 
outlet to the sea, the largest of steamers can come and go at will, while Up ® 
the rivers the need of improved navigation prevents it. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the result of removing one bar and thereby 
opening the mouth of the Mississippi. What must be the resalt 1! . 
remove all the bars between Saint Louis and New Orleans and opel 
the river to continuous and safe navigation the year round ? = 

In this connection I will read the following telegram ‘o the Nev 
York Times, dated Berlin, 11th ultimo: ‘ 

The German River Shipping Association reports that within the last ten = 
the shipping of goods has doubled on the Rhine, tripled on the Eibe, near Aas 
burg, and quadrupled on the Oder, near Stettin. 2 alee 

. . +s a al lest 

Thess rivers have been improved under the supervision — ail 
engineers, civil and military, of Europe, and on a scale wakno 
this side of the Atlantic. note ts 

With reference to the possible value of such work, I beg to 4! a 
the committee an extract from the report of Hon. Jolin ner, ‘i 
gated by the Chamber of Commerce of New York on the I anama _ 

All of the estimates of the traffic that have been hazarded, even tho: 
by experts, whether selected by our own and European Governments ¢ 
canal company, must at best be largely conjectural. : to signalis 

I do not propose to add to their number, though I will venture not st 
the curious and remarkable fact, that the product of any new faci!''Y 
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ation, whether of passengers, merchandise, or intelligence, by rail, by 
porta ehvi a by telegraph, or by telephone, has increased in a ratio far transcend- 
—_ “ eepectation of its most sanguine projectors. 
mgt . Suez Canal yielded a revenue from its transit tolls of less than $900,000 
The + year of its operation, In ten years it yielded eight times that sum, und 
the firs yiding an annual income of more than $12,000,000. 


ow yt 
’ i Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to show the possibilities of 
re Mississippi River as one of the streams the improvement of which 
ne nosed in this bill. It has been shown before the Committee on 
—— Harbors—and I hold in my hand the evidence—that the 
ofect 0D freight by this river on the products of the West in grain 
al e results ina saving to the producers of more than twenty-one 
: ‘lion dollars annually, The report, by the gentleman from Illinois 
iM Tomas], of the select committee appointed by the Forty-seventh 
t “ Tess to investigate the improvements of the Mississippi River, 
anata these improvements as proposed by the commission will cost 
not exceeding $50,000,000. a : : 

The plans proposed by the commission are indorsed almost unani- 

mously by all the distinguished engineers who have had them under 
consideration; wherever they have been allowed anything like a fair 
trial they have proven successful. This is admitted by all who have 
examined the matter sufficiently toreach a correct conclusion. I think 
in the above I have given to every candid mind a satisfactory answer 
to the questions propounded by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REEp] 
in his speech on this subject made some days ago, and which, as I re- 
member them, are about as follows: What is the value of this work? 
How much will it cost, and what are the merits of the plans proposed 
for its successful development? In what I have stated there is sufli- 
cient to satisfy any reasonable mind on these points. If he or this 
committee wish more I can and will most cordially supply it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that the great question to 
the whole West is the improvement of the Mississippi River. If we 
are legislating to promote hostile interests it will be well to defeat the 
bill now before us. 

If, on the other hand, we have the interests of our country at heart, 
we shall pass it without material amendment. 





Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. 
SPEECH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S.1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 
in the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and in 


the Mi and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say that this bill meets with my cordial 
and unqualified approval. 

‘There may be, indeed there are, we know, differences of opinion upon 
many of the methods of dealing with intemperance, and good men and 
women in all parts of the world have earnestly and anxiously consid- 
ered and reflected upon it, and suggested their different ways of arresting 
or at leastdecreasing it. Many laws have been enacted and enforced 
with more or less success, and certainly public sentiment upon the 
subject has improved wonderfully within my memory. 

In my own State the sale of intoxicants has been driven out of all 
the country towns by the prohibitory law, and by the same measure 
thas been very sensibly decreased in the cities. Temperance organi- 
zitions have also done a great work. Drunkenness, which was a com- 
non thing in my boyhood in Maine, is now the rare exception. Where 
Tcould once stand in the country and see a dozen teams pass with a 
(eo ram on each cart and many of the drivers preity full of what 

been the contents, now you may watch for a year and see not one 
man nor one jug of intoxicating liquor. 

But whatever differences of opinion may exist as to particular meas- 
wes, Ican not see how any intelligent lover of his race can object to 
the passage of this bill, It seeks to teach the deleterious eflects of in- 
liquors in the schools which are within the jurisdiction of 
| Government. 

When it is remembered that but a few years since, before the good 
work of the Law and Order League, fifteen thousand children were re- 
to doubt be frequenters of liquor saloons in Boston alone, there can be 

that this bill begins in the right place. If the children are 
“arted along in life in the right way by proper and intelligent teach- 
% the men will take care of themselves. 
sincerely hope the bill will pass. 
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Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES O'DONNELL, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 
in the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and 
in the Military and Naval Academies and Indian and colored schools in the 
Territories of the United States. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the beginning of the present session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress there have been presented to this House petitions signed 
by at least eighty-seven thousand persons ‘‘asking the enactment of a 
law requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and 
Naval Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or 
in part by money from the national Treasury.’’? The design is to have 
taught in the schools mentioned among other studies the etfect of nar- 
cotics and alcohol on the human system. Of the petitioners, I find 
they are among the leading citizens of the localities where they reside. 
In the names appended to the requests I notice there are 5,747 clergy- 
men of all denominations, 3,264 physicians, 3,574 attorneys at law, 
9,553 teachers in colleges and schools, 34,674 business men, 10,616 officers 
of temperance societies; 5,790 weve by votes of audiences at religious 
and other gathcrings, while thousands in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories unite with the people of the States in the prayer for the 
passage of such a righteous measure. Seventy-seven thousand of the 
names above enumerated have come to this House through the organ- 
ization of the women of the country known as the department of scien- 
tific temperance instruction of the Women’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union—a band of the noble women of our land who are striving 
to elevate humanity and promote temperance. 

Added to the number, I reckon that ten thousand of our people have 
forwarded petitious directly to the members here, who have promptly 
presentedthesame. TheSenate hasreceived nearly asmany as theabove 
aggregate, and it is a safe computation tosay that there have been sent 
from the people for both branches of Congress during the past five 
months petitions in favor of the bill just taken up bearing the names 
of more than 154,0000f ourpopulation. These petitions have come from 
every State in the Union, and it is hoped the prayer of the people of 
all sections of the nation will be heeded. I have here one of the peti- 
tions and repeat a few of the signatures. It comes from Boston, and 
is signed by such eminent men as President Elliott of Harvard Col- 
lege, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Boyle O'Reilly, Phillips Brooks, 
Edward Everett Hale, and others prominent in all the walks of life. 
Added to this array of names, the American Medical Association, the 
oldest, Jargest, and most conservative body of physicians in America, 
embracing those most eminent in the profession, at its last meeting 
passed with great unanimity a resolution requesting and urging Con- 
gress to enact this bill intoalaw. We have all these petitions to con- 
sider in favor of the measure, and not one name is sent here averse to 
the act—not a solitary one! Shall we give ear to the voice of the 
people ? 

The Senate of the United States gave the bill itssanction by a unani- 
mous vote, and I trust the representatives of the people will speedily 
concur. Ip the several States nearly two million men and women pe- 
titioned their Legislatures to give them laws like the one now before 
the House, and in response seventeen States and one Territory have 
written on their statute-books beneficent enactments similar to the meas- 
ure now under discussion. Embraced in the States mentioned is nearly 
one-half of our population. Theeffect of the laws is most satisfactory 
in allof the Commonwealths enumerated. 

A majority of the Committee on Education have reported in favor of 
this bill. In deference to the wishes of the people, and believing such 
knowledge as is by this bill provided to be taught to the youth of the 
land leads to good citizenship and educates the coming generations in 
the way of sobriety and industry, the appeal is made for the approval 
of the House. Edmund Burke declared ‘‘Education is the chief de- 
fense of nations,’’ and education like this will defend our people from 
an invasion of woe, poverty, crime, and distress. This bill is free from 
partisanship. Its design is simply to check an evil by imparting a 
knowledge of the danger which menaces the young and their usefulness 
as citizens. This, I think, the great English poet wrote of, three cen- 
turies ago, when he said: 

Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
Heaven. 


Every member of this House has reason to know the wish of his con- 
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I trust is soon to include every State and Territory of this Union, 1 
bill provides— * Ris 

That the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and speci j1,s\ 
their effects upon the human system, in connection with the severs) «... °°“ 
of the subject of physiology and hygiene, shall be included in the j,..)..°™ 
study taught in the common or public schools, and in the Military... 
Schools, and shall be studied and taught as thoroughly and in the «., a 
as other like required branches are in said schools, by the use of ;. 
the bands of pupils where other branches are thus studied in saj.) . ; 
by all pupils in all said schools throughout the Territories, jy the \;;)...) °4 
Naval Academies of the United States, and in the District of Co},,,.). > * 
all Indian and colored schoo!}s in the Territories of the United Sta; 

Sec. 2. That it sha)l be the duty of the proper officers in contre) of x». 
described in the foregoing section to enforce the provisions of this a... 
such officer, school director, committee, superintendent, or teacher wy” 
refuse or neglect to comply with the requirements of this act, vo, 
or fail to make proper provisions for the instruction required and 
specified by the first section of this act, for all pupils in each a 
under his jurisdiction, shall be removed from office, and th 
in other cases. 

Sec. 3. That no certifieate shall be granted to any person to teac! — 
lie schools of the District of Columbia or Territories, after the 1st day 
ary, A. D. 1888, who has not a satisfactory examination jy 
and hygiene, with special reference to the nature and the effec: 
drinks and other narcotics upon the human system. 


stituency on this question and is prepared to vote thereon. The people 
have made known their wishes by the great right of petition. Medical 
men who know the evil effects of intemperance; the clergy who teach 
morals; educational bodies, and instructors in schools, all have asked 
the Congress of the nation to enact this bill into law. For these rea- 
sons, and many others, I ask that the bill do pass. Let us afford the 
child in all schools in sections under Government control the opportu- 
nity to learn of the danger, that he may thereby by choice shun it—set 
his feet on the right path, and then trust to the early teachings and in- 
nate desire to do right to guide him through life. 

The people of the United States are becoming alarmed at the increase 
of intemperance and seek the means to check the evil. This is in the 
nature of a preventive. Many citizens are looking for methods to sup- 
press thedanger. If you educate the young to the effects of intoxicants, 
they will influence those older in the way that leads to sober lives. 
With this you have prosperity and sobriety, two adjuncts that create a 
citizenship that honors the Republic. 

I append as part of my remarks a portion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, which I had the honor to submit to this House 
on the 29th of April: 


Mr. O’DoxxE xt, from the Committee on Education, submitted the following 
report, to accompany bill 8. 1405: 

The Committee on Education,to whom were referred the bill (H. R. 3496) to 
provide for the study of physiology and bygiene with reference to the eftect of 
the use of intoxicating, narcotic, and poisonous substances upon life, health, and 
welfare, by the pupils in the public schools in the Territories and in the District 
of Columbia, in the Military and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored 
schools supported in whole or in part from the Federal Treasury, and also the 
bill passed by the Senate (S. 1405) ring nearly the same title, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee have had the two bills under consideration, and a majority of 
said committee have ordered that the Senate bill (S. 1405) be reported to this 
body with the recommendation that the House concur in its passage, and that 
H. R. 3496 be indefinitely postponed. 

Practically the same statute hereby recommended was in active ration in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Maine, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont,and Alabama. While these bills have been under consideration by this 
committee three other States and one Territory have passed corresponding laws, 
namely, lowa, Connecticut, Maryland,and Washington Territory, making sev- 
enteen States and one Territory whose statute-books contain provisions for in- 
struction in the schoo!s thereof as to the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the 
human system, 

In those States where the laws pertaining to this object are in force their ef- 
fect is most salutary. The purpose of the bill is to afford scientific knowledge 
of the effects of intoxicants and narcotics upon the human system, thereby en- 
couraging sobriety among those who will in a few years be the citizens of the 
country. Such laws lead to progress,and serve to check a threatening evil to 
humanity and the general welfare. In the interest of industry, prosperity, and 
good citizenship is the measure commended. It invades no right of self-gov- 
ernment, and applies to those schools sustained by the nation and in sections 
under the control of Congress. 

The measure has the further meritof involving no political significance, but 
appeals to the very foundations on which all admit that popular government 
rests—the intelligence of the people. It is difficult to see how any objection can 
be raised to such a statute,exeept by those who fear to have the next genera- 
tion educated in its public schools as to a subject universally recognized to be 
vf the most vital importance to individual health and social security. 
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More than half of all the people of the United States now | 
der laws of a similar nature. 

They embody the great new movement in the temperance reform pyr. 
ried forward under the auspices of the Christian women of the Jang 

This movement is thoroughly philosophical in its fundamenta! jy 
which is that in a “‘ government of the people”’ the individual g| 
be self-controlled, or at least capable of self-control. Education y 
and marks the difference between the savage and the civilian 
edge is the foundation of self-control. 

The old maxim «ays that ‘‘right wrongs no man.’ So I say thy 
light wrongs no man. Truthwrongsnoman. It controlsno man, by 
it helps each man to control himself. There is and there can be po 
question of the terrible evil of intemperance. All thinking men are 
agreed that it is the greatest social evil of the age. It is an eyi 
most vitally concerns the State in many ways. 

1. It degrades the individual citizen and unfits him for the dut 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

2. It is the most prolific cause of lawlessness, pauperism, a 

3. It is the great destroyer of national wealth. 

4. It is the most common and the most dangerous agent for t! 
ruption of the elective franchise. 

‘There is no side of free government that it does not assail. It poisons 
the fountains of political power; it multiplies the burdens of taxation 
it diminishes the wage-fund of labor below the line of decent living: it 
dwarfs the power of production to an alarming extent; it corrupts the 
franchise, and it threatens the future of the Republic by pervertingand 
depraving the rising generation. 

Buta few days ago General Master Workman Powderley, the |! 
the Knights of Labor in thiscountry, called upon the members of that 
order to join him in a crusade against this great evil. If the money 
that is now spent by the workingmen of America for drink were turned 
- into homes and home comforts, into books and newspapers, 4 new day 
Temperance Education. would dawn upon them; competence would take the place of pover! 
Z comfort would supplant want; happy homes would crowd out the gm 
shop, which is now the breeding-place of socialism and anarchy, of rt 
and ravage. 

I join most emphatically in wiiat Master Workman Pow? 
in his cirenlar: 
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“It isa remedy peaceable, philosophical, radical, far-reaching. It trenches 
on no man’s rights, proscribes no man’s business, confiscates no man’s prop- 


erty, dictates no man’s habits, restricts no man’s liberty. It appeals only to 
the power of truth.” 


The firmest link in the chain of oppression is the one I forge when | crown 
manhood and reason in drink. No man can rob me of the brain my Got is 
given me unless Iam a party to the theft, If I drink to drown grief, | bring 
grief to wife, child, and sorrowing friends. I add not one iota of the sum 
human happiness when I invite oblivion over the rim of a glass. If one me 


ment’s forgetfulness or inattention to duty while drank brings ¢cfe 
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HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of aleoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system in connection with 


the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the Is 
in the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, : in 


the Military and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States— 

Mr. CUTCHEON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Intheearly days of the present session I had the honor 
to introduce in this House bill No. 3496, being substantially the same 
as the Senate bill now under consideration. 

It is now three years since the State of Michigan, which I have the 
honor to represent in part upon this floor, by an almost unanimous vote 
of its Legislature, placed a similar act upon its statate-book. 

At that time Vermont alone had taken asimilar step. seven- 
teen States and one Territory have such laws, and still others have them 
under consideration. Since I introduced the bill into this House the 
States of Maryland, Alabama, and Iowa have joined the column, which 


least of labor's plans, a lifetime of attention to duty alone can = 
I promise nover oom to = myself in such a position. If e mb 
the Knights of I r would only pass a resolution to boycott 

far as he is concerned for five years, and would pledge his w 

labor question from its different standpoints, we would then hav’ 

host arrayed on the side of justice. 


If only the Knights of Labor will heed and obey the «pp<a! o! thes 
chief they will do more to elevate the condition of the workinz™ms 
than all the strikes and boycotts that have been or can )« inaugurated 

As I have said, the evils of intemperance are great, mano 
alarming. What does science declare in regard to them: 6 W"" 
now refer to the declarations of professional temperance adver." 
the opinions of those who may be suspected of overz¢.). 

The American Medical Association, which embodies tse se" 
scientific medical knowledge of America, at their nations! mer” 
June, 1882, deliberately declared as follows: 


to That in view of the alarming prevalence and il! efec’s ° 
perance, which none are so familiar as members of the medica! PU eon. 
and which havecalled forth from eminent English physicians the vole’ " 
ing tothe people of Great Britain concerning the use of alcoho! ': '«* eon lars 
the members of the medical of the United States, unite in tie" 
tion that we believe should be classed with other power wien 
that when prescribed medicinally it should be done with consmen'° l 
and a sense of responsibility. = 
Resolved (2), That we are of the opinion that the use of alcoho! ba ee thi 
beverage is productive of a large amount of physical and ment’ 3 
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it entails diseased appetites and an enfeebled constitution upon the offspring, 
that it is the cause of a large percentage of the crime and pauperism in our cities 


aunl comed (3, That we should welcome any change in publie sentiment that 
would the uses of liquors to the uses of science, art, and medicine. 

This is the voice of no temperance fanatic; it is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the conservative and scientific medical profession of America. 

A. B. Palmer, LL. D., for more than thirty years a distinguished 
member of the Medical Faculty of Michigan University, and an author 
of great eminence, in a learned paper recently read before the Michigan 
State Medical Society, said of alcohol and its effects, speaking for the 
medical profession: 

We said the alcohol taken was oxidized in the lungs, and that increased heat 
and other forms of force were thus produced. We find it is not thus oxidized, 
or if at all, in so small a quantity that its effect is ordinarily much more than 


counterbalanced by the diminution of the oxidation of other hydro-carbons 
whieh it produces; so that under its influence heat and the other forms of force 


We thought it increased muscular strength, and it was taken to aid men in 
We find that it diminishes muscular power, both for immediate 

action and with reference to endurance. : é 

We thought as it often makes one feel stronger, that this was evidence that 
one is stronger. We now know that this feeling is deceptive, and is not even 
presumptive evidence of increased strength. We see that the drunken man 
while boasting of his strength falls to the ground. , 

We said it was a direct heart exciter. We now know it is a direct heart de- 
Pr Ve said, and nearly all the text-books still say, it is a direct cardiac stimulant. 
We know from most conclusive experiments it is a direct cardiac paralyzant. 

We thought, and we may sometimes still think, it makes us witty. We know 
from observation it makes men silly. 

We thought it brightened the intellect and might make menwiser. We find 
that in the long run, at least, it dulls the intellect and makes men foolish. 

Wine has been called the “milk of age,” and we thought it supported ad- 
vanced life. Weknow that the aged live longer and retain their powers better 
without its use. 


As a medicine, or lactic measure, we thought it protected against epi- 
demic diseases. We now w it invites attacks. 
We thought it and even cured consumption. We know it is the 


most frequent cause of at least one form of that disease—fibroid phthisis. 

We thought, used, it was good for many things. Those who have 
given most careful tothe subject believe it is good for very few things. 

Dr. Parker, one of the most eminent men who have written on this 
subject, has said: 

Whenalcohol does not produce insanity, or idiocy, or epilepsy, it weakens the 
conscience, it impairs the Will, it makes the individual the creature of impulse 
and not of reason. 

Here you get material for mobs and riots, for almshouses and prisons. 
Weak conseiences and impaired wills are hardly the characteristics of 
good citizens. But this is not all. 

Dr. Parker further says: 

“The influence of alcohol is not confined to the propagation of 
drunkards only ; it produces insanity, idiocy, epilepsy,and other affections of 
the brain and net ony on the transgressor himself, but on his 


Such is the disease. What shall be the remedy? The great central 
root of intemperance is ignorance. The remedy must be more light. 

Dr. Palmer, as quoted above, has enumerated some of the popular 
delusions in regard to alcohol, whether taken in moderation or immod- 


While many of the forms of alcoholic drinks are believed by multi- 
tudes to be harmless beverages, science declares alcohol in all its forms 
to be a powerful and dangerous drug, all the more dangerous because 
of its delusive and insidious character. 

This bill is the echo of God’s primordial decree, ‘‘ Let there be light !”’ 
It is the pleading of the millions of the children of our land, beseeching 
that they may not be sent naked, without shield or armor, into the 
battle of life to contend against odds not only with the open and dis- 
closed enemy but also with those that lie in ambush and assail them 
in disguise. It is the appeal of hundreds of thousands of the noblest 
and purest women of the land in behalf of their homes, their offspring, 
their altars, and their firesides. It is the plea of the home, the church, 
and the school combined that if our tender ones and our helpless ones 
must run the gauntlet of the army of alcohol they may at least be fore- 
warned and upon guard against the lurking danger. 

In form this bill affects and applies only to the District of Columbia 


F 


the places under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States; | 


and 

but in principle and in moral effect it is as broad as the nation. 

send a thrill of joy and a tide of blessing from ocean 

to ocean, from the great lakes to the Gulf, and from the Everglades of 

the waters of Sound. It isa remedy peaceable, phil- 

csophical, radical, far-reaching. It trenches on no man’s rights, pro- 
man’s business, confiscates no man’s property, dictates no 


man’s habits, restricts no man’s liberty. It appeals only to the power | 


of truth upon man’s free choice. It will be assilent and as beneficent 
im its operation as the dew and the sunshine of spring. It will come 
with bane for none, with blessing for all. We who to-day record our 
Votes for this bill may not live to see its matured fruits. The world 
Will move on much the same as before, but it will move upon a con- 
stantly ‘plane until itshall come at length, perhaps long after 
we are gone, into a clearer light, ints a brighter hope, into a nobler, 

Cleaner, and more beneficent mode of living. 
We have it im our power here and now to confer untold blessings 
the futare of our country, for which millions now unborn shall 
up and call us blessed. Can we neglect so grand an opportunity, 
ve a duty? 
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| Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


Fr ALABAMA, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposinga tax upon and re 
the manufacture, sale, import 


gulating 
ation, and exportation of oleomargarine 


Mr. OATES said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I think that this is one of the most objectionable bills 
| I have ever seen under consideration in this House. 


| HON. WILLIAM ©. OATES, 
| = 

| 

| 


I ha It is defined in 
its title as ‘‘A bill defining butter; also imposing a tax upon and regu- 


lating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine.’? It imposes a tax of $600 on manufacturers, on wholesale 
dealers $480, and on retail dealers $48. In addition, the eighth section 
imposes a tax of 10 cents per pound on oleomargarine, to be paid by the 
manufacturer. It also contains many harsh provisions, including fine, 
imprisonment, forfeiture, and confiscation for its enforcement. Section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution gives Congress the power ‘‘ to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.”’ 

The bill under consideration is therefore within the letter of the Con- 
stitution; but when we see that the Constitution also declares the pur- 
poses for which taxes may be collected, to wit, ‘‘to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,’’ coupled with the notorious fact that there is no need for an 
increase of revenue—that there isa surplus in the Treasury—it proves 
that this bill is not within the spirit of the Constitution, but violative 
of it. It is fall of hypocrisy and false pretense in purporting on its face 
to be a bill toraise revenue, when in fact its purpose is not to raise rev- 
enue but to break down and destroy one branch of industry to foster 
and build up another. A man has the same right to make butter out 
of tallo-v as another has to make butter from milk. The consumer 
takes hoice. State laws can deal with deceit in the sale of either. 

What right has Congress to prohibit the raising of sorghum or the 
making of glucose, beet, and maple sugar? Such a law would greatly 
benefit those who are engaged in making sugar from the sugar-cane, 
because it would increase the price. Such partiality in legislation, 
being unjust, breeds discontent among the people. Congress should 
never take sides nor discriminate against any American industry in 
| favor of its domestic rival. Discriminations by Congress in favor of the 
| industries of our own people against foreign competitors are familiar 
to every reader of our statutes, but discrimination as between rival 
| industries of our own people is a new and vicious departure. 

Will any one contend for 2 moment that Congress has the power to 
} 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





prohibit by law citizens of Virginia from raising tobacco, or the people 
of Illinois from producing wheat or corn, or those of South Carolina 
from raising rice, or Alabamians from growing cotton? No manof 
ordinary intelligence will claim that such a power is vested in Congress. 

This bill is an attempt to do by indirection that which ean not be 
done directly and fairly. Itis said that the proposed law is a neces- 
sary measure of protection to the farmers of the country. Who does 
not know that scarcely one-tenth of the farmers of the United States 
make butter for sale in any considerable quantity ? 

The dairymen are the people who are clamoring for the enactment 
of such a law. If it were what on its face it purports to be—a bill to 
raise revenne—why not extend it to butter made from milk or cream 
as well as oleomargarine? The former is more in demand than the 

| latter and would yield a much greater revenue, and then your taxation 
would fall mainly on the rich or those people who are able to indulge 
| in the luxury of genuine high-priced butter. But, sir, this bill reverses 
that rule and imposes all the taxation on the manufactured and cheaper 
| substitute which can be bought at a price the poor laboring people ean 
pay and obtain it. 

Is it not to the interest of the toiling millions of poor men that food 
products should be as abundant and cheap as possible? If this bill be- 
comes a law it drives out of the country all manufactured substitutes 
for butter and greatiy enhances the price of that commodity. This is 
just what the dairymen want. It would put more money in their 
pockets by making the consumer pay an increased price for his butter. 
‘They wish to tax out of existence oleomargarine, which is getting to be 
a lively competitor with Jersey butter fr popuiar favor. 

This is the most extreme and unjust protective measure I have ever 
seen, and yet gentlemen whom I have heard on this floor denounce a 
protective tariff as legalized robbery are to-day advocating this protec- 
| tion per se measure with great persistency. I suppose that they are 
| protectionists or free-traders aceording to whose ox is gored. It is not 


| only a highly protective measure against home competition—a riva! 
domestic industry—which would make all the dairymen as rich as the 
highest tariff duties on manufactures have made those engaged thereip 
but this bill is sumptuary and undemocratic in princiv.e. 
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If, sir, as a free American citizen I choose to buy and eat a butter 
manufactured principally of tallow or lard rather than butter made 
from the milk of cows in the usual way, that is my right and my busi- 
ness, and the Committee on Agriculture have no right to object. 

Nor is it any concern of theirs whether my butter is clean or nasty; 
that is my business and nottheirs. But by this bill they and the dairy- 
men deny to me my right to eat oleomargarine upon my bread if I pre- 
fer it, and assume to sit in judgment on my appetite and require me to 
eat my bread dry or spread Jersey butter on it at 50 cents to $1 per 
pound. 

That, sir, does not comport with my democracy. I object to these 
oleomargarine and butterine statesmen sitting in judgment upon the 
tastes, appetites, and liberties of the people. 

We have arraigned the Republican party before the country for class 
legislation and legalizing monopolies, yet here is a Democratic com- 
mittee recommending to a Democratic House a bill exclusively for the 
benefit of the dairymen asa class. It, sir, is violative of every sound 
principle of American government. 

In this House we have a report from one Democratic committee rec- 
ommending a reduction of taxation to the extent of $25,000,000 an- 
nually on the ground that a greater amount of revenue is collected than 
the Government needs. Here is the report of another Democratic com- 
mittee of the same House devising waysand means of raising more rev- 
enue. How ‘ncongruous and inconsistent? The explanation is that 
the butterine bill to raise revenue is a frand—it keeps within the letter 
of the Constitution but violates its spirit. It would, therefore, be a 
most dangerous precedent, and if adopted will at no distant day return 
to plague its inventors. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that our system of internal taxes, which 
was from necessity established during the war, can not at present be 
dispensed with. It never wasa popular method ofraisingrevenue. In- 
stead of progressing towards its extinction the bill before the House is 
a proposition to enlarge and extend a system which Jefferson denomi- 
nated an infernal one. 

The following article from the Ohio Farmer puts the case so clearly 
that I will publish it as a part of my remarks: 


One man in this country has the same right to make butter out of tallow or 
lard that another has to make it out of cream. He can not be deprived of that 
right without destroying the principle of equality on which our Government 
rests. If one man may choose his own vocation and forbid others from choos- 
ing theirs, where does he get the power sotodo? The secret is worth knowing. 
The making of butter out of tallow or lard is as honorable as to make it of 
cream. In each case the material comes from a domestic animal that is eaten 
by civilized man, and is worked by men who must work to live. The dairyman 
assumes that his process is the only lawful one, and that all others should be 
legislated out of existence. He hastried to do this through State laws, but courts 
have held those laws void. He will meet the same fate at Washington unless 
he does a little cool, unselfish thinking. He must learn that farming is merely 
one form of production, that ———— are laborers, and that all laborers are 
equal before the law. Applied to his case this means that if the Revenue De- 
partment takes control of the tallow-butter business it should take control also 
of the cream-butter business; that if one process should pay a license fee and a 
tax, the other process should do the same. 

There is another aspect of the case which the dairyman does not think of, but 
which the public is thinking a good deal about in these days. The consumers 
of bogus butter buy it, pay for it with their own money, eat it, and say nothing. 
All the fass and complaint comes from the dairyman. He not only assumes that 
his neighbors have no right to make butter out of tallow or lard, but he asumes 
that the Te have no right to buy and eat what they wish. And he is about 
to appeal to law in aid of hi# assumption. It is this disregard by one citizen of 
the rights of another that is to-day plunging the country into an abyss of an- 
archy. The American dairyman is thoughtlessly seeking to tear away one of the 
foundation stones of republican government. he rank injustice of the act con- 
sists inthis: That the supreme law-making power of the country, an engine 
that is owned in common by all the people, and should be exercised only in the 
common interest, is to be set in motion o the interest of a few and against the 
many. The protective tariff man would suppress the fore producer in order 
that heand hisemployés may put the domestic consumers just where they want 
them. The protective dairyman goes one step further and would suppress his 
neighbor, the domestic producer of butter (of a certain kind), in order that he 
may put the domestic butter consumer just where he wants him. 

The Knight of Labor goes one step further still. Quick to profit by the ex- 
ample set by other protective men and associations, he would suppress his fel- 
low-workman who is a non-union man, and thus put his employer and the 
consumer gust where he wantsthem. But with thisdifference: The tariff man 
and the dairyman work out their plans through laws passed in their own inter- 
est. The Knight of Labor, caring nothing for the sham talk about protection 
to American industry, or the sanctity of the cream-butter making process, in- 
stead of going to Washington, gets a club and goes straight to his employer's 
shop and there keeps other men from working, drives thousands of fe low- 
workmen into idleness, and until the employer will hire such men only and at 
such wages only as the Knight of Labor dictates, makes the law for himself, 
ny dairyman uses the law, the Knight of Labor a club, to accomplish his self- 

) purpose, 

Can a farmer afford to setan example forsuchtyranny? Dairymen are appar- 
ently losing ground, just as myriads of other men have lost ground and been 
displaced by new processes and later inventions. A great part of the railway 
capital of the country has become absolutely worthless because of the 
number of new railroads that have been built. Canal-boats and stages disap 
peared before the locomotive. Sperm and lard oil gave way to petroleum. The 
Suez Canal put out of commission one-third of the merchant marine of Europe, 
and to-day electricity and natural gas are ruining coal property and driving 
tens of thousands of coal miners to seek new means ofliving. 

The dairyman is only having his share of the burden of advancing civilization. 
T have said above that he is apparently losing ground, I believe his loss is only 
apparent. If imitations of butter are properly branded he need have no fear 
that the sweet, pure article that comes unadulterated from nature's living fount 
will be displaced by that which is manufactured. 


_ The following report from the Judiciary Committee on this subject 
is itself a full answer to the bill: 


Mr. Tucker, from the Committee on the Judici submitted the follow 
report, to accompany bills H. R. 4909, 4171 4172, and 1004, os 
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The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom have been refe 
4171, 4172, and 1054, ask leave to report: 

The questions submitted by these bills to this committee are of great i: 
tance, and involve the fundamental principles of the Constitution. nee 

For our purpose the evil consequences to the regular producer of butte 
any other article by the permission of a gastast by the spurious eeannetis or 
and even the results to health of the people, may be conceded. The conte ation 
is not as to the existence of the disease, but what is the remedy,and by « ion 
authority is it to be applied? 7 What 

Your committee do not think that the evil complained of can find its rom.a. 
from what Congress can do, exceptas hereafter stated. The legislation, if pr... 
must be sought from the States. ym Proper, 

No grant of power to Congress in express terms or by fair inference f,, 
press grant can be found which would authorize any law by Congress t 
vent the production of anything by a person in a State of the Union. Congre 
may have some power over production in the District of Columbia, or wh. 
power of exclusive legislation extends, or in the Territories. But the pow ae ° 
forbid the production of butter, or wheat, or tobacco in a State will scarcely }. 
asserted by any one. _ 

Questions which concern the production of the soil or otherwise, the healt} 
and well-being of the people of the State, belong to that large class wh jc}; fi : 
want of a better name, has been termed the police power. al 

The powers of Congress refer to the foreign relations of the State w 1} 
lations infer se,and do not pass within the confines of that interior life wh.) 
constitutes the being and the civilization of a commonwealth. These are « “a 
jects for State legislation. A stranger to these local interests and interna| ae 
cerns, under our system, must not intermeddle with them. P 

The evil to result from the exercise of the power as to oleomargarine js yo} 
seen by one who looks only to the extermination of the unwholesome product. 
but dairymen would readily perceive it if the power were directed against thé 
production of butter, The question, then, of power is the primary one 

The concession will be made by most constitutional lawyers that Congress 
ean not directly forbid the production of this or any other article in the State 
But there aretwo modes in which it is supposed that Congress may operate on 
such a product; these methods are indirect p 

First it is said that Congress may act upon it through the power to regulaio 
commerce; and second, that asit may tax any article, it may tax oleomargarine 
— so heavily as to put a stop to its production. Let us examine these in their 
order : 

First. The power to regulate commerce is one of the most valuable and impor- 
tant of all those granted to Congress. It had two prominent objects: affirma- 
tively, to give to the Federal Legislature the control of foreign and interstate 
commerce; and negatively, to take it from the States. The use of it by the 
States, under the confederation, put restrictions on trade and intercourse, and 
created inequalities between the States, which it was believed the Federa! Goy- 
ernment would not do if the power were vested in Congress. 

It isan interesting phase of this discussion, whether the purpose to deny to 
the States this important power was coupled witha purpose to give to Congress 
the power to do all that is intended to be denied to the States. For example, it 
is clear that a State may not prohibit the transit or admission of the ordinary 
products of another State through or into its territory. But does it follow that 
Congress may do so? May not the absence of right in the State to do so rest 
upon another clause of the Constitution which gives a privileges and 
immunities in every State to citizens of every other with its own citizens’ 

Your committee are not aware that it has ever been asserted for the power to 
regulate commerce that it involved a power to prohibit the free transportation 
of the products of each State through and into every other; and it could hardly 
have been within the minds of the framers of the Constitution to give to Con- 
gress the power to do so, when history shows that the purpose of giving the 
power to Congress and taking it from the States was to prevent the very result 
which this construction of the clause would involve and bring about. Be this 
as it may, no such power underthis clause has been heretofore claimed, and has, 
in regard to the interstate slave trade, been denied by the dicta of eminent judges. 
(Groves vs. eee 15 Peters, 449.) 

It may be within the meaning of this clause to require such needful regu!s- 
tions as to articles transported from State to State as will conserve the safety and 
wee of the transportation, but the right to say what articles slial! and 
what shall not be the subject of commerce is not included in the regulation of 
the commerce in such articles, The transportation of the article is the commerce 
in that article; the regulation of that t rtation does not touch the right to 
transport the article under the regulation. Preedous as to the articles to be trans- 
ported is reserved to the citizen; its transportation, as to mode, &c., is subject 
to the lation of ee. “ee 

And this is the more clear because the judicial decisions have never impinged 
upon the power of each State to control the right of its citizens as to food, 
clothing, &c., under what is called its police powers, and the right of Congress 
to enact anything like sumptuary laws for the States is nowhere granted, was 
expressly ref by the convention (3 Mad. Papers, 1369, 1370), and bas never 
been seriously claimed in this first century of our constitutional history. 

Your committee therefore do not think that Congress can, as a regulation ‘ t 
ecommerce, forbid or restrain the free transportation of any article from one 
State into another. It can regulate its transportation for its safety and for the 
safety of other articles or persons transpo: in the same or annexed veliicies 
provided for their carriage. 

The question remains whether, under a regulation of commerce, a duty or (ax 
may be laid upon it. Clearly not, when carried from place to place withins 
State, for that is not interstate commerce in the article. But how when carried 
from one State to another? : 

Regulations of commerce and revenue are wholly distinct in constitutions! 
language. The first clause of Article I, section 8, gives the revenue power! 
Congress, The third clause of the same gives the regulation of commerce to 
Congress. In Article I, section 9, clause 6, the phrase “regulation of commen . 
or revenue,” is used, thus emphasizing the distinction. In the convention. &* 
one time, the revenue —- was left to be exercised by a majority vote of Com 
gress, the regulation of commerce by a two-thirds vote. : hie dis 

These facts, and the preconstitutional and revolutionary assertion of (his « wd 
tinction, leave no reason to doubt that it was never intended that Consr ; 
should lay any tax or duty on the mous of an article from one State to oe 
other. Nothing in the debates of the Federal convention, nor io tose oad 
States ratifying the Constitution, nor in the Federalist, gives any Saco’ °* 
claim to this power, and such a construction of the clause has never been 
serted in any act of Congress or in any serious proposition to thateffect, 

Your committtee therefore conclude that under the power to regu oo i 
— no power to forbid, restrain, or tax any product of industry 's cen''" 
on Congress. - 

Second. It remains to inquire whether oleomargarine or any other proc , 
may be subjected to an internal-revenue tax. 4 na nowe? 

If the power to lay taxes (Const, U.S., Art. I, secs. 8 and 9) involvesthe por 
in Congress to select any article for excise or other tax, as seems to be 4 ton 
tled by the practice of the Government (and no doubt properly so settled), © 
the right to tax oleomarearine is undou 4 The 

But your committee are constrained to add that this is a revenue power to lay 

“to lay” is conjoined with that ‘‘to collect taxes,” and the right ‘0 0) 
and collect is conjoined with the purpose “to pay the debts and provide for" 
common defense and general welfa .” The power is conferred in peor a 
duty imposed on Congress. It is a trust power, and becomesa right on!y 
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u in view. The tax isthe means to the end,and is only le- 

used for te ag tful when needful for the end. 
eT use the tax when needless for revenue merely to strike down a product or 
industry is to abuse a constitutional trust; and while the power may be con- 
ferred, the right to use it in such case can not be asserted. All power under our 
m is trust power; to use it for the trust makes it a rightful power; to use 
Teecree éntuitu is wrongfal perversion and abuse of power, and is contrary to 

n. 
the Const State by direct legislation, it can not use a power conferred for 
oF other to destroy and prevent such production. To do by indirect 
= ‘what t could not do by direct legislation would be an unworthy evasion 
mefonstitutional linattations, which can not be sanctioned by an enlightened 
he Constitution. 

construction of > such case the judicial power may not be able to declare such 

It is void, because the judge dare not look into the intents of the legislator’s 

om the r who so abuses his trust and wrongfully misuses power 

not avoid responsibility to his own conscience, bound as it is to support the 
ean stitution; for by personal introspection he will find his motive not to be a 
= f r revenue to Government, but a tax asa means of destruction to the 
duct eu j to it; that is, tax used as an instrument of destruction and 
Le as a means of revenue. , 

Your committee therefore think that Congress may lay the tax, if it be needed 
for revenue, but does itagainst right if only to restrain and destroy the use and 
sale of the article in question. : : rae 

Your committee will now proceed to consider these various bills in detail. 

Bili H. R. 4309 is broad in its terms and makes it unlawful anda misdemeanor 
for any person oF Co mn to make or sell any adulterations or imitations of 
food anywhere, and punishes it by fine and imprisonment. If this were passed 
all the industries a roduction in every State would be subject to 
theabsolute power of his claims the direct power for Congress to 
rmit or nvevent production, to allow or to destroy it, and to regulate a!! sales 
cal transiers of any such product in a State. Unless your committee have 
greatly erred in the views presented this bill is clearly unconstitutional. 

Bill H. R. 4172 limits the power to the District of Columbia, forts, &c., and to 
the and while not forbidding production or sale, requires notice of 
the nature of the article to be labeled upon it. This bill does not conflict with 
the tion, as exclusive legislative power is vested in Congress over these 
places, except the Territories, and the power to govern these last is fully recog- 
nized as in Congress. Your committee, however, do not recommend its pas- 
sage. The policy of this} ion is more proper for other committtees, and is 
hardly within the jurisdiction of this committee except upon the inquiry as to 

wer to it. 
PThe squeal remarks apply to H. R. 4171. The question of power is set- 
tled as to by the considerations applied to H. R.4172. But the bill is in- 
definite in the description of the offenses, and dangerous in the powers con- 
ferred on the so-called sanitary board, and the effect given totheir reports. The 
bill should be carefully restrained in its operations, the offenses accurately de- 
fined, and the reports of the said board be allowed no such effect against the 
property, liberty, or other rights of the citizen. The policy of this bill is not 
Proper for the consideration of this committee, and should be referred to som > 


other, 

Bill H. R. 10654 is liable to the objection that it, under the apparent purposes to 
regulate interstate commerce, forbids the commerce between the States in cer- 
tain articles, Itstrikes at the articles, and does not regulate commerce in them. 


It is not a regulation of commerce, but a destruction of all commerce in certain 
condemned 


articles. 
Its other provisions for enforcing the law and defining the offenses are not sat- 


isfactory, but these are more proper for the consideration of some other com- 
mittee of the House. 


Your committee therefore report back bills H. R. 4899, 4171, 4172, and 1054 with 
a recommendation that they do lie on the table. 


Oleomargarinc. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH LYMAN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


“= bill (H. R. 8828) defining butter, also imposing a tax on and regulating 


manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 


Mr. LYMAN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the pending amendment to make the 
tax for manufacturers of oleomargarine $200 instead of $600 per 
mum, and at the proper time I shall support amendments reducing 
the ucense tax for wholesale dealers to $100 per annum instead of $420, 
vided in the bill, and the license tax for retail dealers to $25 per 
unum instead of $48. In my judgment also, 3 cents per pound is a 
milicient tax upon the product. "I believe those figures will accomplish 
=. ‘Ought to be the purpose of this legislation, and will not 
refer, 


& 
= 


‘injury to one class of our citizens, to whom I shall presently 
which the figures fixed in the bill might do. 

has said during this discussion upon the power of the 
of the United States, under the Constitution, to enact the pro- 
legislation now pending. I have no trouble or doubt upon that 
A country of the vast territorial extent of ours, inhabited 
millions of in t, enterprising, and progressive people, 
be hemmed in throttled by a Constitution which might 
uate to the wants ofa country bounded by the 
, doubt « est, and the Atlantic upon the East. The 

= anticipated something of the state of facts with which 
to face to-day, and hence, in my judgment, gave us a 
broad, and, if'you please, so uncertain and ambiguous 
that it is capable of being so construed as to meet every 
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In other words, as Congress can not forbid the production of | 
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want of our people, and provide a remedy for every evil which can be 
met by human agency. The day, in my opinion, is at hand when our 
courts and our people and their representatives will no longer tolerate 
the narrow and constrained construction of the Constitution which de- 
prives us of power to preserve our institutions, but will demand that 
it be so construed as to give to our General Government power to do 
anything and everything necessary for its own preservation, and for the 
welfare and happiness of the people, unless the particular act contem- 
plated shall be expressly prohibited. This conclusion is the inevitable 
result of the logic of the events occurring in this country during the 
twenty-five years just past. ; 

The underlying and main object of the bill is to raise the necessary 
revenues for the support of the Government. That Congress has the 
right to do this, and to tax certain articles and products and to leave 
others untaxed, is well established. But we are told that the revenues 
are not needed, that we have an overflowingtreasury. Whatever may 
1ave been the fact in that regard one year ago, after fifteen months rule 
of the party now in power itis not true. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, the financial head of the Government, says in his last report that 
on the 30th day of June, 1887, there will be a deticit inthe Treasury of 
over twenty-four millions of dollars. This estimate is based upon the 
revenues and expenditures of the past year. The present Congress has 
already enacted such legislation as will double that deficit, and it also 
threatens to reduce the revenues in a much larger proportion. So that 
we shall need the revenue to be derived from this bill, especially if the 
party now in power is to remain at the helm. 

I do not believe that we should endeavor, by legislation of this na- 
ture, to prevent the manufacture and sale of the products, by the terms 
of this bill, called oleomargarine. I do not believe that in and of them- 
selves they are improper articles of food, or that they are necessarily 
deleterious to health; but I do believe that we should, if possible, 
enact such laws as will compel the manufacturers and dealers therein 
to sell them for what they really are, as oleomargarine and not as but- 
ter. When this object shall have been attained, and the demands of 
our Treasury for revenues shall have been met, we should, in my judg- 
ment, call a halt, and go no farther. 

There are three classes of people whose interests are to be affected by 
this legislation, and which interests are equally entitled to our consider- 
ation. And here let mesay that I am a protectionist. There is no gen- 
tleman on the floor of this House more earnestly and uncompromisingly 
so. I represent here, in part, the farmers of Iowa. They, too, believe 
firmly in the protection of American labor and of American industries, 
and in a home market for their surplus products. They ever have been 
and they ever will be for the promotion of these great ends, and will 
march shoulder to shoulder with representatives of all other American 
interests and industries, whether they be the wool interests of Ohio, the 
iron interests of Pennsylvania and Georgia, the cotton-manufacturing 
interests of New England, or any other interest of any locality in Amer- 
ica. Wherever American labor and American industry of any kind 
need protection and defense there you will find lowa Republicans, 
We are protectionists from principle, because we believe it the wisest 
and safest policy for our whole people, without regard to local interests 
merely. lam not going, and the people whom I represent do not de- 
sire me so to do, to part company with my venerable and esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ], on this ques- 
tion. But, in my judgment, this whole question is foreign to the ques- 
tion now before us. There is no question here of protecting American 
labor against the pauper labor of Europe, and no question of protecting 
the product of American labor against the products of the pauper labor 
of foreign lands. 

I have said there are three classes of people to be affected by this bill: 

First. The dairy interests. This is an American industry. 

Second. The oleomargarine interest. This is also an American in- 
dustry. 

Third. The consumers of the products of both, the American people. 

Neither one of these two industrial pursuits should be unduly pro- 
tected as against the other. The consumers of the product of both 
should, however, be protected against imposition and fraud. Oleomar- 
garine should not be sold as butter. Butif itis not deleterious to 
health, when properly manufactured, and the very large and constantly 
increasing number of people, who are inadequately paid for their labor, 
and who in order to support and educate their families must have cheap 
clothing and cheap food, and all other people, knowing what they are 
buying, desire to purchase and eat oleomargarine, I want them to have 
an opportunity to buy it, and to buy it at the cheapest possible rates. 

That class of people to which I have just alluded is constantly in- 
creasing in the United States. Inthe early daysof the Republic, when 
the people were generally engaged in agricultural pursuits, the farmer 
raised out of the ground the material out of which the good housewife 
wove the homespun garments which clothed him and his family. He 
produced by cultivation of the soil nearly all theyate. Now it is dif- 
ferent. The noise of the manufactory is heard on every side. The 
country is a network of railroads. The earth is honeycombed by the 
miners’ labors. All the employés of these great enterprises are not pro- 
ducers, but are consumers. They are generally inadequately paid for 
In order to 








their labor, and too often very, very inadequately paid. 
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support and educate their families they must have cheap food, and if 
the proper manufacture of oleomargarine aids them in this, Congress has 
no right to arbitrarily deprive them of it. 1 donot mean that we shall 
permit a fraud to be practiced upon them by permitting this product 
to be sold as butter, which it is not, but that after deriving such rev- 
enue therefrom as the necessities of the Government may require we 
should make the taxes on it just as low as will secure the identification 
of the product and prevent deception and fraud. For these reasons, 
briefly stated, I am in favor of the main features of this bill, and am 
also in favor of the proposed and suggested amendments to the same, 
believing that the wants of the revenue will be met thereby, and that 
all other legitimate objects will be accomplished, frand and deception 
prevented, and the rights of no class of American citizens be unduly 
infringed upon. 


Oleomargarine. 
SPEECH 


HON. C. BUNNELL, 


FRANK 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine. 

Mr. BUNNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing as I do one of the largest agricultural 
districts of Pennsylvania, I feel it my duty to say a word against this 
growing abomination which seeks to destroy the legitimate dairy in- 
terests of this country. By the destruction of this useful industry you 
have but begun the downfall of the whole system of agriculture. The 
prices asked by manufacturers and dealers in fertilizers to feed our 
lands places them beyond our reach. Thus we are compelled to keep 
our farms well stocked with domestic animals to keep our lands in a 
state of productiveness. Without this means of sustaining them they 
will become poor indeed and the impoverished farmers will be obliged 
to move off and seek other employment. 

Where to-day may be seen luxuriant grasses and rich grain fields and 
beautiful herds of cattle pasturing on the hillsides you will be obliged 
to view a spectacle of shameful contrast, such as poor fences, dilapi- 
dated farm buildings, barren soil, and a class of our most industrious, 
and intelligent citizens reduced to poverty. 

During all these years of protection to other industries the farmer 
has contributed to their support uncomplainingly by paying increased 
prices for his machinery and most articles of his consumption. And 
he would not appear before this Congress to-day asking redress for his 
grievances were he not confronted with organized capital seeking in 
true monopoly style to encompass his financial ruin. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers are occupying his markets with a cunningly devised 
counterfeit on his productions, so indispensable to all the people alike of 
this country. 

The national debt would sink into insignificance compared to the de- 
preciation in value of our farms and herds of cattle if this injustice be 
permitted tocontinue. Already this loss is to be computed by hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and we have but fairly started on the downward 
path provided for us by these soulless, counterfeiting, stomach-defiling 
manufacturers of spurious butter. 

Legalizing unlimited counterfeiting of our coins by the Government 
for the same period of time would scarcely be more disastrous to this 
country and certainly no more criminal to the farmer. 

The provisions of this bill, if unreasonable in any particular, is in 
favor of the dealer in mysterious butter which becomes so delicious un- 
der the professional manipulations of talented chemists and the beau- 
tifal Annarian names bestowed upon the production. However, the 
facts show that about all this carefully prepared, useful, angelic friend, 
as is claimed, of the laboring men is thrust before us as just plain, 
honest creamery butter. 

From the evidence produced before the Committee on Agriculture it 
is shown that in its greatest purity of manufacture the cost is from 7 
to 8 cents per pound. With the 10 cents proposed tax to be added, the 
honest dairymen are still placed at a disadvantage of at least 5 cents 
per pound, the one an honest production, the othera counterfeit. The 
arguments and petitions of these manufacturers, who count their profits 
by the hundreds of thousand dollars annually on this product of high 
art, poses it before us as the laboring man’s friend and that it is de- 
manded by reason of its cheapness. , 

This is a piece of effrontery that the men of my section will 
characterize as unblushing assumption. We are all laboring men in 


Northern Pennsylvania, and when the powerful firm of Armour & Co. 
and others condescend tosympathize with us by giving us this dressing 
for our bread at from 100 to 300 per cent. advance on its cost we desire 
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it understood, and distinctly so, that their benefactions are sa yore) os, 
suspicions and the benefactors are unappreciated. 

Think of it! What consistency! No doubt they micht }, 
to furnish us with clothing and other necessaries at a like pene. 
nodanger—our people are better judges of all wool and o va. 
than of oleomargarine. 

This nefarious business has only prospered when sailine 
flag of deception, justas a counterfeit coin peregrinates unt! 
and exposed. 

I believe in protecting every industry in this land, and [ dey 
this tax is to be a burdensome one if this article is as nse 
sary as the opponents of this bill claim it to be. The ») 
sumer will be no more. It will only reduce a profit akin to + 
one still five times greater than any farmer realizes on )yjs } 

Let it be sold for what it is, giving it a coloring distinct of 

that he who runs may read. Paint itsky-blue, pink, or any enjoy; 
it may not lose its identity; then if the people pray for it ang 
dren cry for it you will find me, Mr. Chairman, among the 

for a measure to relieve it of its burdensome tax. The far 
made his appeal honestly and modestly, but I assure you it is earnes: 
He does not petition you for a grant or a subsidy. He on! 

to protect him in a free field of competition; this don 
tinue his labors—unremunerative though they may be, it \ 
out complaint. 

He did not call upon this Congress until his grievances becan, 
bearable. Nor will he be turned away from these Halls unheeded 
Every member of this House is now familiar with this subject, anq | 
trust the appeal made by these honest men asking for honest rights ay 
just recognition may receive the protection so justly demanded. | ay 
amazed when I lisien to the arguments of gentlemen who claim they 
can not support this bill on the ground that it is protection t D- 
dustry at the expense or destructionof another. Here let me say that 
I heartily agree with them if it be an industry. But when a busines 
depends on fraud of the most deceptive character for success, we}! knoy- 
ing this counterfeit is to be passed on the innocent consumer for the 
genuine, is it not quite time this legislative body provides a punish- 
ment for an offense so great against the rights of our citizens 
morals require it and the health of our people demands it 
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Business of Committee on Pacific Railroads, 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Monday, May 17, 1886, 


The House having under consideration the following reso! ution— 

Resolved, That Saturday the Sth and Tuesday the 8th days of June, 1» 
mediately after the morning hours, be set apart for the consideration 
ures reported from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, not to inter! 
revenue or general appropriation bills, nor with prior orders, nor wits ti 
sideration of reports from the Committee on the Public Lands under ties 
order; and if the consideration of such business be displaced, th 
days not previously set apart shall be devoted to the consideratio! 
until it shall be disposed of, or until two days shall have b 
ject to the above-mentioned interference— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been directed by the Committee on *4 
Railroads to ask the House toadopt the resolution w ich has just 
read. This resolution, as you will perceive, sets apart two cays © 
devoted to the consideration of measures of public importan 
ing to the system of Pacific railroads which have been repor'e’ ’ 
that committee. These measures, sir, are not of private oF t 
terest, but measures in which the whole country is ters 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman be kind cnovg' “ 


them ? , 
Mr. RICHARDSON. It will give me pleasure to (vo ~© 


“JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING AN INVESTIGATION OF! 
ACCOUNTS, AND METHODS OF PACIFIC RAILEOA! 


One of the measures which we will ask the House to cous! "" 
the House joint resolution 170, introduced by myse!!, 1h" 
which is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior toappo’’ 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the books and secoun 
methods of the Pacific railroads which have received «1d '” " 
land grants from the Government. : — 

The purpose of this investigation is to ascertain whether oneal 
have observed all the obligations imposed upon them by the a . ofl 
which thiey received such aid, or which have been since pase" " 
ence thereto. 
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In view, sir, of the vast interest the Government hasin theserailroads, ! 
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indebtedness of these roads to the Govern- 


It is well known that the 


and its liability for them, it is of the utmost importance that Congress | ment, growing out of bonds issued in their aid, amounts now to almost 


and the country shall know whether or not said obligations have been | a fabulous sum. 


and are being disregarded by the companies. 


_— 












I will here insert a table showing the indebtedness 


| of these roads: 




















S 3 2. Interest repaid by companies Ys 

Se «a S to « f bond and ter © 

SOR =a est t “33 

’ . Spt => — 

Name of railway. sa ae SyR 

ses ss . 9 *% 

Zo oO ies ty transp »y cash, per Ses 

= | SErs $5 gy rine om cent. of net $35 

ie ae » iia a. fe ae) P| = ca igs. real 
Central Pacific pceceese it en aatinbdethinbebanteseieeuacadetiweamsdbtnescnsccoveczes $25, 885, 120 | $776,553 60 $25, 7 $5,134,185 31 $648, 271 96 $19, 999, 758 80 
Western Pacific.. 1, 970, 560 | 59,116 80 ). 367 00 1, 836, 232 3 
Union Pacific... 27, 236, 512 817,095 36 27, 4 10, 647,579 36 283, 162 99 16, 478, 394 14 
Kansas Pacific.....+-++-s---+-.+--- 6, 303, 000 | 189, 090 00 | 6, a TB bcccntnscenenn 3, 412, 308 86 
Central Branch Union Pacific.. 1, 600, 000 | 48,000 00 1, 69 219, 746 48 6, 926 91 1, 467, 134 87 
Sioux City and PACHAC.........1ssvesvcsrsererseeseserseserersenenetesee senses 1, 628, 320 48, 849 60 1, 611 78, 659 68 1, 432, 186 61 
Total) .....0rorcossencenveserorcesceessssseseseesvesses secesesecossescececs cssesesesens 64, 623,512 1, 938,705 36 65. 088. 209 54 473. 832 06 1 86 
This table is from the public-debt statement and report of Commis- ! 


sioner of Railroads, 1885, page 3, and shows that the total of the debt 
now amounts to $109,249, 527.62. 

It is also known that under the act of Congress commonly called the 
Thurman act, passed May 7, 1878, these roads are compelled to pay 
into the Treasury, as a sinking fund to protect the Government in its 
liability for them, 25 per cent. of their net earnings. These railroads 
operate not only their main lines, which have received aid from the 
Government, but they also operate largely branch lines and other lines 
which have not been subsidized by the Government. Under the Thur- 
man act the Government is only entitled to receive its 25 per cent. ot 
net earnings out of the assets of the roads on the aided or subsidized 

rtions thereof. This being true, it is to the interest of the roads to 
have their books so kept as to show the earnings upon the unaided por- 
tions or branches thereof rather than from the aided portions, it being 
seen that the Government receives no benefit whatever from the income 
of those roads on the portions and lines which have not received aid 
from the Government. 

From a very careful investigation of their accounts before the passage 


of the Thurman act and since its passage, I have no hesitancy in saying | 
that the Government is year by year, and every year, being robbed by | 


thesegiganticcorporations, simply by theirsystem of keeping their books. 


In other words, it is not believed that their books show properly their | ' 


net earnings on the aided or subsidized portions of the roads. 
To my mind there is no question that by their system of book-keeping 
. there have been large diversions of the net earnings of the aided roads 
to less productive unaided branches and other wrongful and improper 
pu I do not doubt that this investigation will show that their 
reports have been falsified, their receipts cut down, and thatin the most 
improved methods of book-keeping and stating accounts the Government 
has been robbed and swindled. I feel quite sure that the investigation 
will show that discriminations have been and are being made in both pas- 
senger and freight ratesin favor of the unaided asagainst the aided roads. 
This fact is made manifest upon the examination of their accounts and 
books, because they show that the receipts from the portions of the roads 
which have been aided and upon which the Government lien rests are 
declining every year, while upon the several branch roads and unaided 
lines, not subjectto the lien, the earnings areincreasing. This is nota- 
bly so since the passage of the Thurman act. I, for one, do not believe 
that upon an honest and fair statement of their accounts such a result 
will be shown. 
Itis impossible for your Committee on Pacific Railroads, or any other 
committee of this House, to make the investigation which will be neces- 
sary to develop all the facts incident to this investigation. Erroneous 


Teports are to be examined, improper settlements reviewed, their ac- | 
counts for years overhauled, to the end that they may be required to | 
contribute to the Government what is justly and properly due from | 
them. Only the most efficient and competent experts can make such | 


an examination. 

It was believed by Congress when the Thurman act was passed that 
*5 per cent. of the net earnings of those railroads, if properly ac- 
counted for to the Government, would provide a sinking fund which 


would eventually relieve their indebtedness and save the Government | 


in its liability for them. ‘This would probably have been true if the 
net earnings were properly shown in their books and their reports and 
the 25 per cent. properly accounted for. It is a fact well known, also, 
that mE Sy cent. as shown upon their books and in their annual 
Teports, far short in any such calculation at this time. This in- 
debtedness, instead of being diminished, is annually being increased, so 
that by the time of its maturity, in 1898, it will have grown so large 
that it will be impossible for these corporations to discharge it, and thus 
the Government will be forced to take charge of these roads, and will 


_ irreparable injury. After what I have stated the necessity for | 


investigation must be apparent to all. But I desire 
to close myremarkson thisquestion by inserting herea letter furnished 
me by the Department of the Interior to show specifically that the 





aided roads have not been receiving their fair proportion of earnings of 
the roads: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE Or COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1886. 

Sir: In answer to yo .quiry Ihave the honor to state that I made a special 
examination during July 1 August, last summer, ofthe accounts of the Kan- 
sas Division, Union Pacific Railway Company (formerly the Kansas Pacifie 
Railway Company), in order to determine whether the aided road had been re- 
ceiving its fair proportion of the earnings of the line from Kansas City to Den- 
ver, such earnings having been heretofore apportioned to the aided an unaided 
parts respectively upon a mileage basis. Owing to the great amount. abor 
] involved I could exan > accounts for but six months, from January 1 to 
June 30, 1885, with the following result: 

By charging each portion of road with the earnings from business contined 
exclusively to it, and crediting it with such part of the expenses as could be defi- 
nitely located thereon, then apportioning the remaining earningsand expenses 
| to each part on well-established basis of railroad accounting, It found the net 





















earnings of the aided road increased 57.44 per cent. or $272,731.19, making an 
increased payment to the Government, at 5 per cent. of net earnings of 313,- 
636.55, or an estimated increase for the year of $38,663.46, 

Very sespectfully, 


rHOS. J. WALKER, Olerk 
Hon, G. A. JenKs, 


Assistant Secretary. 





This letter, sir, only shows the result on one of the branch lines, or 
| unaided lines. There are not jess chan twenty-nine of these branches. 

Che loss to the Government, as shown in this one case, is $38,663.46 
|} in one year’s time. If the same proportion of loss is kept up on all 
the branches and unaided lines—there being twenty-nine branches— 
| it will be seen that the amount thus lost is not less than $1,100,000 
each year. Run this through a number of years and it will be seen 
that by this one method the Government is being outrageously robbed. 
This is, however, only one of the measures reported from the commit- 
tee, and to which we will invite the attention of the House on the days 
we have asked to have set apart. 


“ADJUSTMENT AND PAYMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS O| 
RAILROADS.” 


The next measure is House bill 8318, which provides for an ad 


i 


PACIFIC 


adj ust- 
| ment of the entire indebtedness of all the Pacific railroads. Under 
the law and contract at present existing the indebtedness of these roads 
will mature in 1898, and for the payment thereof the companies are 
making no adequate provision. At the present rate of increase, by the 
date of maturity of this indebtedness it will amount to not less than 
$130,000,000. The object proposed in the bill is to set forth a plan or 
method whereby the Government shall be secured the certain payment 
| of all the money it has advanced to the Pacific railroads, and that there 
| shall be an immediate commencement of payments by them. 
payments are to be in semi-annual i 

To do this upon a strictly busin isis and not overburden the roads 
nor give them an excuse to tax unduly the people who are compelled 
to use their lines, it will be necessary to grant them an extension of 
| time, although they will be required to begin payment at 
| than eleven years before the debt is due; and by the maturity of the 
| debt in 1898 they will have paid over $41,000,000 of the indebtedness. 

The Commissioners of Railroads for several years past 
mended a change in the law applicable to these roads. 
E. Johnston the present Commissione 
uses this language: 

It is therefore suggested that it might be alike advantageous to the Govern- 
ment and to the Pacific Railroad comp: te fi 


substitute for the present law 
| one fixing an annual or semi-annu 


by > companies concerned, 
which should extinguish their d¢ ernment in a reasonable time. 








These 
liments 





once, more 


ive recom 
ral Joseph 
Congress, 


Crene 


r, in his re port to this 





I now beg leave to have read as a portion of my remarks an extract 
from the report of the Committee on Pacific Railroads made to accom- 
pany this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For a practical solution of this question the committee offers the accompany- 
ing bill. The scope of it is to find the total amount, principal and interest, that 


shall have been paid for each one of these eompanies on their subsidy bonds by 
the United States at their maturity. From this amount deduct all payments on 
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bond and interest account that shall have been paid by each company respect- 
ively up to the 1st day of October, 1836. Also find the actual value of the amounts 
in the sinking fund belonging to each company having one on a day to be fixed 
by agreement between the Secretary of the Treasury and the president of the 
company interested, Compute interest on that value at the rate of 3 per cent. 
er annum from that fixed day until the average date of maturity of the subsidy 
— and subtract the amount of this sinking fund and interest from the 
amount of debt and interest chargeable against the company interested in the 
sane, 
Compute interest on the remainder of the debt and interest, after making 
hese deductions, at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum until such a date as will 
be the average date of one hundred and forty equal semi-annual payments. 
Add this interest to the remainder of debt and interest aforesaid, and divide the 
sum 80 found into one hundred and forty equal parts, each company to pay the 
first of these equal installments on the Ist of April, 1887, and another even pay- 
ment every six months thereafter until the whole one hundred and forty shall 
have been paid. 
This table gives an illustration of the result of such computation, with part of 
the amounts used, estimated. 


Union Pacific Railway Company (including Kansas Pacific). 
Principal of subsidy bonds. ..............0......-ecccscssscecsescossvnessessecoseseeses 
Interest on same to maturity, thirty years, at 6 per cent.............. ° 


Total debt 
From which deduct: 

Amount in bond and interest account March 1, 
5 $14, 586,478 44 

Estimated increase from March 1 to October 1, 
Amount in sinking fund March 1, 1886 6, 210, 365, 53 

Estimated increase from March | to October 1, 
1886 469, 484 26 

Interest on $6,679,849.79 in sinking fund October 

1, 1886, to average maturity of subsidy bonds, 
July 1, 1897 2, 154, 251 55 
——————_ 23, 3,179 96 


temainder of debt and interest 69, 957, 453 64 
Interest on same to October 1, 1921, twenty-four years and three 
months, at 3} per cent...... liciattiempandn cages vital tieteeestupaeiieanemalanill sebtein 56, 548, 931 48 


Divided into 140 installments ........ ecsvespecpsoseqnesens eovcceescececcuees a . 903, 617 03 
Annual payMment.........0. cesses 1, 807, 234 06 
Present worth..... cones eee 52,897,885 55 
Discount 17, 059, 568 09 


Central Pacific Railroad (including Western Pacific). 
Principal of subsidy bond................000...1-sssceesessereesesseseesesecsssesces $27, 800, 690 00 
Interest on same to maturity, 30 years, at 6 per cent 50, 140, 224 00 


I. ..ciiaiiniemnnees pasnctipaneparsennasegsebinedagnespuneonnt penimonpeciete 77, 995, 904 00 
From which deduct: 

Bond and interest account to March 1, 1886 $5, 919, 321 65 
Estimate from March 1, 1886 to October 1, 1886..... 276, 798 61 
Sinking-fund account to March 1, 1886.................. 3,225,609 55 
Estimate from March 1, 1866, to October 1, 1866... 245, 426 79 

Interest on $3,471,036.34 in sinking fund from Oc- 

tober 1, 1886, to October 1, 1897, 11 years, at 3 per 
CONE.....0008 filseus severe ebanteieis stehniialabdnbelinibainctiéeunetaniie 1, 145, 442 00 
——————_ 10, 812, 598 60 


Remainder of debt and interest 
Interest on same to October 1, 1921, twenty-four years, at3} percent 53,746,644 32 


Divided into 140 installments ............... epanenpenecepenne pescernasensespoonens ° 863,785 35 
Annual payment . 1,727,570 70 
FURR DE iniccncnctntaierteniniieintmnisimtizirirenimaias > eee 


Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad, 
[Average maturity of subsidy bonds, September 1, 1896.] 
Principal of subsidy bonds.............. suepnsinaiiasinwiiedainaice wemnsvetecestegat sees $1, 600, 000 00 
Interest to maturity, thirty years, at 6 per CeNt......0.....ccc00ceeeeeee 2, 830,000 00 


ee Sem 


From which deduct: 
Bond and interest account to March 1, 1886 . $25, 
Estimate from March 1, 1886, to October 1, 1885..... 


Remainder of debt and interest 
lnterest on same to October 1, 1921 


Divided into 140 installments.............00...ccccseceeeeseees 
Annual installments 
Present worth...... paspeenincsnnnasgeuinns pinmeceas 


Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, 
[Average maturity of subsidy bonds, January 1, 1898.] 


Principal of subsidy bonds..............0....sseecccseeseesereseseees 
Interest to maturity, thirty years, at 6 per cent.... 


Tete ccnaienien pencietautneascoanengiatl . 
From which deduct: 
Bond and interest account to March 1, 1896............. $1 
Estimate from March 1, 1886, to October 1, 1886....... 


seeeseere Oe eee eR ERE Oe OE EETE Owen ree eeeeeteS 


Remainder of debt and interest eusvebeljeasadeness 
snterest on same to October 1, 1921, at 3} per cent.. 


BOR. carecancoccosocnacinse sajdauvoun menue seemecemnipaliaiia iain ae 7,735,746 44 
aS —™SESEESS 


Divided into 140 installments...................... cect 55,255 33 
Annual payment.................... ed Zonueeliaand 110,510 66 
OREN GER. casein ceverensns senses ercanithasionpniamitinatintaeanniiaaaat 8,254,775 27 


From these tables we have an approximate total annual f; ‘ 
WFbs peri’ of ectadeien t of th — 
e period of extension for payment of the last installment i -ni 
beyond the —< es the — Sones, of an aa bt 
whole debt of about twenty-four years beyond the date wh, . = 
due under existing law. en thedebt becomes 
In consideration of the extension of time thus granted, all the earnings of tl 
road by Government transportation upon any roads owned, leased. or operat 4 
by the company shall be — to the payment of the current maturing — ' i 
ments,and no money shal paid by the Government for transportat ix ae 
service of any kind over the aided or non-aided roads until the installment next 
maturing shall be fully paid. next 

It extends the statutory lien and security now subsisting over all roads , 
owned or operated, or hereafter acquired, no matter where situated by the oo 
panies, including telegraph lines, franchises, rolling st ’ ee 
every kind and description, to remain as security for the 
are paid, embracing over 3,500 miles of road, not now h 
Government, 

The Union Pacific owns 407.33 miles of road and controls 2,687.08 miles of road 
which is not covered by the present Government lien, and which, it is pro ~ i 
by this act, shall become subject to the Government's lien for the ye a mar yor 
the debt, and the Government transportation over the same applied u at "the 
installments of indebtedness every six months. pon the 

~ * 7 e - * * ms 

As anasset tosome extent, also, available toward the paymentof its indebted- 
ness the company had on December 31, 1885, unsold lands to the amount of 
7,446,585.82 acres, the estimated value of which was $11,281 468.30. . 

In addition to the 865.66 miles of the aided portion of road owned by the Cen- 
tral Pacific, that company owns 383.94 miles of road, and operates under leases 
400.26 miles. P 

The value of these press the committee can not state. This company 
holds 2,271,872 acres of land patented by the United States, which, at the Jow 
value of $2.50 per acre, should bring over $5,000,000, and it also owns lands and 
water front in San Francisco, Oakland, and Sacramento, valued at $7,750,000. 

These assets of the two principal debtor companies are stated to show, not so 
much the substantial increase of security the Government will receive, as the 
probable ability of the companies to comply with the terms of the proposed plan 
of payment of their debts to the Government, and the strong motive they wil] 
have to promptly meet their obligations. But the amount of additional security 
furnished by any company accepting this act is not of great importance, because 
ofthe provision thensin by which, eleven years before its debt becomes due. the 
company consents that the whole of its indebtedness to the Government shall 
become due and payabie, upon default for six months upon any of the semi-an- 
nual iastallments which itagrees to pay. Thereisalso another provision which 
will be mentioned a few lines further on, that ought to be considered in this 
connection. It is found in the tenth section of the bill. 

It also requires that the company accepting the provisions of this bil! shall 
also accept the provisions of the Thurman act, voluntarily yielding al! questions 
of the constitutionality of said act, and to furnish, at the time of their acceptance, 
and as a part thereof, a complete schedule of the branch roads, bonds, stocks, 
and securities, and all property whatsoever which is to become subject to the 
additional lien of the Government. 

It permits any of the companies to extend the payment or refund any balance 
of its first mortgage debt which it can not pay at maturity ata rate of interest 
not exceeding 4 per cent. per annum, and if any company shal! neglect to pro- 
vide for the payment of such debt or any part thereof or interest thereon, so 
that there is danger of foreclosure of the same by the holder of the same, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may pay off such paramount lien, by direction of the 
President, and the United States be subrogated to all right pertaining to the 
same, and the Secretary of the Treasury may then declare the whole debt of 
the company to the Government to be due within twelve months after default 
to repay the Government. 

It prevents the payment of dividends until each company shall have paid its 
matured Ledehtedineas upon its first-mo' bonds, and also upon the Govern- 
ment installments, It guards the rights of the United States in the property 
now belonging to any of the companies, or hereafter to be acquired by them, 
add preserves all the powers of Congress over them which have existed in the 
acts concerning them, as well as the right to alter, amend, or repeal the same, 
and to alter, ameud, or repeal this act. 

The railroads and telegraph lines are required at all times to be at the service 
of the Government at rates as low as the lowest accorded to any individual for 
like service. The provisions of former enactments on this subject are fully sus- 
tained in this bill. : 

In order that the companies shall partake of the benefits of the proposed plan, 
they must accept the same under their corporate seals within three monthsafter 


its passage. 
he purpose of the extension prepenes is to bring the semi-annual payments 
sufficiently within the ability of the companies to render such payments en- 
tirely certain, and it can not, in our opinion, be of any vital conseqience tothe 
Government whether the debt be paid in sixty or seventy years, so long as ils 
ullimate payment can be certainly secured. = 

The necessity of this extension further appears from the fact that the first- 
mortgage bonds of equal amount with the subsidy bonds mature at the same 
time, and these bonds having under the act of 1864 priority of lien over the Gov- 
ernment, which stands in the relation of only a second-lien creditor, must be 
paid before the Government can obtain anything, and such payment would so 
strain the resources of the companies that if no extension be given the proba- 
bilities are that the foreclosure of the first-mortgage bonds would extinguls!t 
the debt of the Government, unless it is prepared to pay for the Ceutral Branch 
Union Pacific $1,600,000; for the Union Pacific, including the Kansas Pacitic, 
$33,532,000; for the Sioux City and Pacific, $1,628,320; and for the Central Pacitic, 
$27,741,000, to cover the debt with interest of the mortgage which has pnorty 
over the Government. : r 

In the event of any one of the companies failing to aavant one prowmons 
the plan of extension the Thurman sinking-fund act remains in ful! force a> 
effect as to such aided road. The provisions of that act are extended thus cor 
ditionally to the three lines not hitherto embraced thereunder, wit!) the per- 
centage increased from 25 to 40per cent. If the Thurman sinking-fund act _— 
remains in force by the neglect of any of the companies to accept the plan her 
tofore described, the tary of the Treasury is given enlarged power 
the investment of the sinking fund belonging to such company. | ae 
a The Attorney-General is required to cause the provisions of this act to Se 
forced, 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompany!" 


ock, and property of 


t 


installments until all 
eld as security by the 


¢ bill 


“BILL TO REQUIRE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD TO PAY i 
FOR SURVEYING, SELECTING, AND CONVEYING ITS 14’ 
GRANT.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON. The next measure which the committee will 


ask the House to consider is bill No. 3752, which is an act requiring 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to pay the costs of survey!"6; 
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selecting, and conveying the lands granted to this railroad. The neces- 
sity for this law is apparent and I trust it will not be questioned when I 
present the facts in the case as they exist and are known to the commit- 
tee with the investigation of the affairs pertaining to the sys- 
tem of Pacific railroads. 

The surprise should be, Mr. Speaker, that Cons,ress has not long ago 
taken hold of this question, and forced this road and the other Pacific 
roads to make these payments. They are a)l guilty alike in this par- 
ticular. But as reprehensible as their ecnduct has been, and as lit- 
tle deserving as they are of favor at the hands of Congress, the com- 
mittee in dealing with them in this case have not proposed to put upon 
them any penalty for their past misdeeds. As I will show, the only 
object is to require them to comply with the letter of the law. The 
object is to require them to pay the mere pittance, comparatively 
speaking, of cost of surveying and conveying to them, or to their as- 
signees, lands given them as a subsidy by the Government of the United 
es ~ get directly to the question involved in this bill, let me say that 
by an act approved on the 2d day of July, 1864, Congress chartered the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, by which said company was author- 
jzed to construct a road from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, on the 
Pacific coast, by thenorthern route, and made a munificent grant of land 
to aid in this construction. The terms of this grant and its conditions 
were much the same as the original grant of 1862 to the Union Pacitic 
Company and its branches. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that a munificent grant of land was voted this 
road to aid in its construction. And so it was a munificent grant, 
amounting to about 46,947,200 acres, much of it as fine, fertile, and pro- 
ductive as any land on the habitable globe. This grant of land was 
almost equal in area to the States of Tennessee and Kentucky combined. 

In this connection I quote section 20 of the act of Congress of July 2, 
1964, chartering said road, in these words: 

And be tt further enacted, That the better to accomplish the object of this act, 
namely, to promote the public interest and welfare by the construction of said 
railroad and telegraph line, and keeping the same in working order, and to se- 
cure to the Government at all times, but particularly in time of war, the use and 
benefits of the same for postal, military, and other purposes, Congress miay at 
any time, having due regard for the rights of said Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

In 1870 it became necessary that the lands or some portions of them 
within the limit of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
should be surveyed. Congress, with the unstinted liberality character- 
istic of that body in those days of prodigality, and with a kindness for 
which that corporation has utterly failed to manifest the slightest ap- 

preciation, voted an appropriation to make the surveys of the gift or 
subsidy to it. Not being satisfied with the enormous grants these roads 
received from the Government, it became necessary for the Government 
in bestowing the gift to pay the expenses of the survey of the lands 
given. Like the poor pauper perishing for bread, when a kind bene- 
factor gave him corn he declined to accept it unless the donor would pay 
for its shelling and milling. Congress voted this money, but before do- 
ing so, on the 15th day of July, 1870, added this proviso: 

That before any land granted to said company by the United States shall be 

conveyed to any party entitled thereto under any of the acts incorporating 

or relating to said company, there shall first be paid into the Treasury of the 


United States the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same by the 
company or party in interest. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, I beg to call attention to the difference in the 
language used in this proviso or amendment to the charter of the 
Northern Pacific Company, and the amendment of like character, and 
for similar objects to the Union Pacific Company and others of the Pa- 
cific system of ruads. The proviso under consideration, as you see, 
stops with the words ‘‘costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying 
thesame by the company or party in interest.’’ 

In the amendment to the charter of the Union Pacific and the other 
companies these additional words are found, ‘‘As the titles shall be re- 
quired by the company.’’ It may not be out of place for me to say 
that those roads having the advantage, as they deem it, of those words 
in the amendment insist that thereby they can not be called upon to 
take patents to their lands under the grants to them until ‘‘the titles 
are required by the company,” and they are taking good care not to 

require the titles”’ in fee-simple to such lands. Their defense is that 
until they take out the patents to their lands they will not be forced 
% pay the million of dollars advanced by the Government for them. 
‘hey say they are not bound to take the patents until they require the 
titles. The decline to require the titles, and thus they say they will 

y the Government not a dollar of this large sum, most of which has 
ae for twelve or fifteen years, having been paid out by the United 

long since for them and their benetit. 

Some of these companies, with what seemed to me an effrontery un- 
paralleled, nitted to thé committee through their attorneys while in- 
ae this question that in all probability the companies would 

require their titles to their lands in a hundred years, and perhaps 


But, sir, while the Union Pacific 


a 


i 


and the other roads of the system 


have the so-called benefit of the words in their amendments that they 





surveyed, to wit, 21,732,542 acres. 
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shall pay these costs ‘‘as the titles to their lands shall be required by 
the companies,’’ I wish to emphasize the fact that these words do not 
appear anywhere in the charter of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. This road has no such technical and flimsy defense, even as 
against this most reasonable demand of the Government against it. 
Its charter reads simply that before any land granted to it shail be 
conveyed to it, or any party entitled thereto, the costs of surveying, se- 
lecting, and conveying the same shall be paid to the United States. 
This, sir, to an ordinary mind would seem to be suflicient protection 
to the Government, and so it would be if this corporation was disposed 
to act with common fairness. 
and proper the framers of that law doubtless thought would lead these 
companies when they had earned the lands granted them to apply for 
and receive the patents therefor. 
between man and man, and such, I submit, was reasonably to be ex- 
pected. 
behind technical words in the law to evade responsibilities, or, as in this 
case, in the absence of a technicality even, the law is shamelessly defied. 
In this connection I wish to read the statement furnished me by the hon- 
orable the Commissioner of the Land Office for the purpose of showing 
to the House how much land the Northern Pacific Company is entitled 
to patent under the act incorporating it and the amount it will be re- 
quired to pay into the Treasury of the United States for surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the same. 


A decent respect to that which is right 


Such would be the ordinary dealings 


We find, however, that with wicked ingenuity they dodge 


It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. 0., March 11, 1886, 
Sir: In eccordance with your verbal request of the 6th instant, for informa- 


tion concerning the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad in connection with 


printed report No. 607, House of Representatives, Forty-ninth Congress, first 


session (herewith returned), I have to state that I am unable to furnish an accu- 


rate statement of the amount of land contained in the grant or evento approxi- 
mately estimate that amount. 
The estimates heretofore made are as follows: 


Acres, 
Estimated area of the grant 


Estimated area surveyed ......... 





cit abahedacpiinitienid alebietaiiaaatgiesean 32, 542 
nr cOnGOIRN.. . -. -n. __. sncndu sunsvensoubaseision tobeeocehobausssoesoteuene 658 
Es IIR... 5 vescnnnpadeenconsnsen, onsecenberenssans 824 
Number of acres patented ...................6....-+ si 746, 390 


Cost paid for surveying 381,470 acres, $17,024.32. 
Estimated cost of lands surveyed (less 381,470 acres), $640,532. 
Estimated cost of lands unsurveyed, $756,439. 
Very respectfully, 
S. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
Acting Commissioner, 
lion. J. D. RicHarRpson, 


House of Representatives, 


In publishing this statement I wish to emphasize the facts shown 
therein. Nearly one-half of the enorm s grant to this road has been 
More than one-half of this land 
has been selected, to wit, 11,057,824 acres, while the company has had 
patents issued for only 746,390 acres. The estimated cost of survey- 
ing, selecting, and conveying the lands which have already been sur- 
veyed is the sum of $640,532, while the estimated cost of surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the unsurveyed portion of the subsidy will 
be $756,439. If they had ‘‘required the titles’’ to the land selected, 
which they ought to have done, they would have already paid into the 
United States Treasury the sum of $640,532. They have not taken 
patents for this land, however, but have only taken patents for 746,390 
acres and have only paid the insignificant sum of $17,024.32. 

It is not claimed that these figures are exactly correct, but they show 
at least the approximate result, and may be taken as substantially ac- 
curate. 

If, sir, there was nothing else in this bill but a provision demanding 
reimbursement to the United States Treasury for the amount paid out 
for this company in surveying these lands, and for what will have to 
be paid out hereafter, there would be ample reason for its passage by 
this Congress. But there is much more than this involved. So long 
as the title to this subsidy is left to the United States, and no patents 
taken out by these companies, just so long do these lands escape all 
taxation, State, county, and municipal. The roads may sell them off 
as they have done; may mortgage them for millions of dollars as they 
have done, and get the money for them; may build up cities, villages, 
and towns upon them as they have done; may convert them into farms 
and sell them on ten years’ credit with yearly payments as has been 
done; may receive the proceeds from such sales as they are yearly doing, 
and deposit same in their own treasuries or the pockets of their stock- 
holders free from any percentage thereon to the Government under any 
law, and yet pay not one dollar of taxes thereon. 

Fruitless efforts have been made by the people along the lines of 
these roads to compel these vast corporations to pay their just and fair 
proportion of taxes on their lands; to make their contributions to build 
up school-houses, court-houses, and other public buildings, and in short 
to do that which all good citizens who desire protection and benefits 
from a government cheerfully do, make contribution to its Treasury, 
that the ends of government may be subserved, and the laws executed; 
but they are uniformly met with the answer ‘‘ You can not tax our 
lands. The titles thereto are in the Government of the United States, 
and no tax can be levied thereon.’’ 
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In the efforts to collect the taxes, litigations have followed, but al- 
ways with the same result. In a very late case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the ‘‘ lands granted to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company in Dakota, arenotsubject to taxation, until the cost 
of surveying and selecting them has been paid into the Treasury of the 
United States by the company, although the road has been built be- 
fore the levy of the tax.’’ (See Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
vs. Rockne, county treasurer, &c., decided December 7, 1885, being an 
appeal from the supreme court of the Territory of Dakota.) 

So long, then, as the patents to these lands have not issued out of the 
United States, so long as something is left to be done by the company 
before it has a complete title to the lands, they can not be taxed by the 
States and Territories; because, if you granted the power to tax you 
granted the power to take away and destroy the lien upon the land re- 
tained by the United States, for protection against the costs paid by 
the Government for surveying, selecting, and conveying the lands. 

The Supreme Court have held that if the patents were issued, whether 
the costs were paid or not, the lands were taxable, because then the le- 
gal title would be in the company. It was also held that if the com- 
pany had done everything it was required to do, to demand a title, 
then its land would be taxable, although the patent was not out of the 
Government, because it had a complete equity in the land. But inas- 
much as the company had not paid the cost of survey, to give to the 
States and Territories the right to tax would give them the power to 
destroy the lien that the United States had elected to reserve to reim- 
burse them for the advances they had made for the company. 

It is apparent, therefore, sir, that as regards this vast domain, this 
immense grant of over 46,000,000 acres of land given to this corpora- 
tion, it holds the land, it controls it, mortgages it, sells it, exercises 
indeed all the rights of ownership, and yet escapes the burden of tax- 
ation that falls upon every other species of property owned by every 
other individual in this broad land. These lands lie adjacent to other 
lands, owned by poor people, actual residents, who pay taxes regularly 
for State and county purposes. The company may sell its land to an 
actual settler, who takes possession, and improves the land, lives on 
it and enjoys it, but he pays no taxes, because his title is in the Gov- 
ernment, the patent never having issued. He has only a bond for 
title, but this is eminently satisfactory to him, for the Government is 
a good trustee to hold his title, and by such a device he escapes all 
taxes. 

It is known that these lands have been and are being sold by these 
companies on ten years’ credit to actual settlers, giving them only bonds 
for title, and for these ten years they are to escape all taxation. And 
even at the end of the ten years, unless a change comes over the dreams 
of the companies, they will not then perfect their titles to the land by 
paying the expenses mentioned, but will go on and on as stated indefi- 
nitely. These purchasers may not be willing to risk simply a bond for 
title from the railroad, and may require a deed in fee-simple, which 
they could do, but their lands, nevertheless, would not be taxable, be- 
cause the patent had not issued taking the title out of the Govern- 
ment. 

These things are not right, Mr. Speaker, and this Congress should 
not hesitate one moment to give us a hearing and pass this bill, and 
thereby remedy the evil. 

Complaints are being made by the States and Territories through 
which this road runs of the great injustice thus tolerated and permitted 
by the United States. They are just complaints. These States and 
Territories have the right to appeal to Congress for relief. It can only 
come through Congress. This isa plain business proposition, and as bus- 
iness men we should meet it. There is no effort to excite the prejudices 
of members against this corporation. Congress in delaying the action 
asked here only prevents the States from exercising the sovereign right 
to tax property within their territorial limits. This is not an effort to 
take the lands from this company, but I do say, sir, that the United 
States Government has shown this and the other companies favor enough, 
and should not now grant them the additional favor of preventing their 
lands from being taxed to the great injury and embarrassment of the 
States and Territories. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has offered no kind of excuse 
or justification for its failure to pay these costs. It has no excuse. I 
do not overlook the fact that benefits have resulted to our common 
country from the building of these roads. It is conceded that much of 
the territory traversed by them was not long ago considered a great 
desert, which has since their advent been made te blossom as the rose; 
that before their construction much of it was— 

A solitude of vast extent untouched 
By hand or art; where Nature sowed herself 
And reaped her crops. 

But, sir, the Government has done enough for them; it has done its 
part; let them now be required to do their part by the public which 
still has some rights left they are bound to respect. The remedy, sir, 
is found, in my opinion, in the bill mentioned. 

By reason of the technicalityof our land laws the bill is a long one 
and may be called technical. We believe, however, it afrords the rem- 
edy for the evils I have set forth, and outof which the complaints have 
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arisen. An examination of the bill will show that it provides 4 
within ninety days from the passage of this act, or within «jy:. 5... 
after the filing in the respective land offices in the districts w.. 0" 
lands lie of plats of the townships embracing the lands. the o..,... 
is required to select the lands it is entitled to and to pay a 
surveying and conveying these lands. There can be but }ijs!. +. 

in making such selection. The plats will be filed in the ».) 

they will contain a survey of all the lands within the limits... 
grant, and it can not be difficult for the company to yo ini, : 
fices and select the sections to which it is entitled wider ¢), 

If the company, for any reason, refuses to discharye t}. ‘ 
the act provides that it shall be the duty of the Secretary op 4). 
terior to notify the company of the amount of Jand j; 
patent under the laws, and of the amount it is required ; 

Treasury of the United States for the cost of selecting syry, 
conveying the same, and if the company does not, with); 
thereafter, pay such sum into the Treasury it shall | 
Attorney-General to institute suit in a circuit const, 
States having jurisdiction of the question to compel the ev 
pay the Government the amount found due from the com) 
suit or suits thus instituted should be brought against : 
company to enforce the lien thereon for the costs. The ( 
has no lien upon the lands except for these costs; so y 
paid the company will own the lands free from any lien ; 
States. 

The other feature of the remedy proposed by the Dill is that. , 
ing any litigation with the company, it is provided that as ; 
lands shall be surveyed by the Government, and the table w) 
hereinbefore submitted shows that nearly 22,000,000 acres o: 
have been surveyed, they may be taxed by the States : 
in which they lie, notwithstanding the patent may not be 
the Government. By the provisions of the bill the United 
ernment will surrender for the time being that princip! 
in it which exempts the lands from taxes while it hold title 
concedes the right to the States and Territories to tax the lands 

The lien of the United States, however, for these costs fix: 
the retention of the titles to the land, shall be and remain a 
thereon, and the purchaser at any tax-sale of the Jands will « 

a patent from the United States by paying to it the costs: 
selection of the particular tracts he buys. 

In this way the lands will be taxed by the States, Territories, coun 
ties, and municipaiities, and the collection of the taxes may be enfor 
on the land, but the title thereto at such sales will be taken by th 
purchaser subject to the lien of the United States for these costs and 
will get no title until he pays the Government these costs, that is, t! 
costs on the tract he buys. 


vte 


CONCLUSION, 


Other measures may be, and probabiy will be, called up for consider- 
ation, but the three I have mentioned are the leading oves. They ar 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of this House. | 
gress is voting away large amounts of money out of the Treasu 
payment of pensions, and in various other ways. Let us turn our a! 
tention to measures which will bring some into the Treasury to me 
this heavy drain upon it, particularly when we are compelling sim 
corporations which have plundered and robbed the people for years! 
make the contribution. 

It is time we were moving in all these matters of so mucli interes 
the country. These railroads should be held to a strict 
Their history from their inception shows a long chapter of colossal pul 
dering. One of them, the Union Pacific Company, was built by 0°" 
ganization called the Credit Mobilier, which was but another pane \" 
the Pacific Railroad ring, as has been openly charged by a distinguss™ 
gentleman who is now the president of one of the companies. le~ 
that according to the facts developed before a committcs o! Congr 
frauds and evasions of the provisions of its charter; its issue! '» 
amounts of stock, without the payment of any money ticreen, ™ 
bribery of a Government director to certify to the competion 0: “ 
tion of the road in advance of its completion; its bribery of Coper™ 
men in order to secure the of the act of 1964 giving it landam 
bonds; its tortuous me for the purpose of concealing 1s tren 
and by which a + many were successfully concealed, uy Jue" 
in the opinion of the committee the abrogation of the charte! pen 
company. He said further that history does not furnish 4 smi |” 
ample of bad faith, avarice, and turpitude. There should bev ® 
criminations in favor of railway corporations, but, }ike a!) pr" 
this country, they should be required to respect and odey '° 

I trust that the resolution under consideration will be s4p'" 
these important measures may all receive prompt consider\to0 ©! © 
House, and that before the adjournment of this Congress (1°) © 
come laws. I will not have time to mention in detail the otc f° 
ures we will ask to have considered. The magnitude of the a=" 
involved in the measures I have already mentioned an discuss d, 
urgent necessity for the Government to obtain the relic! tvs “2 Oia 
if passed and become laws, will, I trast, be sufficient apology trom ™ 
the time I have consumed in addressing the House. 
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The Public Revenues are a Public Trust—No Subsidies. 


SPEECH 


o 


. te ‘ 
HON. JAMES M. RIGGS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 20, 1886. 
} Jens s tk il . R. 5887) making appropriations for | 
On, the Senate ane Post-Omice Se eel ice the oo tees : ~ une 0, 

1887. 

Mr. RIGGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In further discussing the sixth Senate amendment 
to this bill I may, necessarily, to some extent, repeat portions of what 
I have said before, but, so far as possible, I desire and intend to avoid 
repetition. : . : 

The first question I want to consider is, whether the amount of 
money—$800,000—mentioned in the amendment if paid out during 
the next fiscal year for carrying our foreign mails to the countries enu- 
merated in the amendment will constitute only adequate pay for the 
service rendered by the steamships, or whether it will in reality con- | 
stitute a subsidy to the steamship companies. 

The total cost of carrying the whole of our foreign mails on the seas 
in the fiscal year 1885 was $331,903.33. The estimates for this service 
for the ensuing fiscal year as first made, printed in the Department 
reports and submitted to Congress, put the sum necessary to be appro- 
priated at $350,000 in the event we should pay steamships of American 
register the same rates they received in 1885, and $425,000 if we should 
conclude to pay them full sea and inland postage, which is the highest 
compensation that can be given under existing law. 

The following is the estimate mentioned: 

The following amounts are estimated as required to be appropriated for the 
foreign-mail service for-the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887: 


“For the transportation of mails, including railway transit across the Isth- 
musof Panama, calculated at the rate heretofore paid forsaid service, $350,000.” 

If itshould be decided to pay to vessels of United States register, for the trans- 

rtation of mails to foreign countries, the whole amount of the postage col- 
ected on the mails conveyed (valculated at the Postal Union rates of postage, 
namely, 5 cents per } ounce, or $1.60 per pound, of letters and post-cards, and | 
cent per 2 ounces, or 8 cents per pound, of other articles), the above estimate for 
“the transportation of mails,” &c., would be increased from $350,000 to $425,000.”” 

A revision of the above estimate, made by the Department after the 
departmental reports had been forwarded to Congress and printed, con- | 
vinced a majority of the House that $375,000 would be sufficient to 
pay American steamships the full amount of sea and inland postage, 
and sea postage to all other vessels carrying our foreign mails. And, 
therefore, in the bill as reported by the House committee and as it 
passed this body provision was made for the lattersum. The Senate 
added the sum of $800,000 by the amendment now under discussion, 
making a total of $1,175,000. 

The amendment, however, provides that this additional sum may be 
expended only for carrying such of our foreign mails as may go to Bra- 
zil; the republics of Mexico, Central, and South America; the Sand- 
wich, West India, and Windward Islands; New Caledonia, New Zea- 
land, and the Australian colonies; China and Japan; and, further, that 
it shall only be paid for carrying such of our foreign mails to these 
— as may be carried in American built and registered steam- 
ships. 

In order to determine whether or not the expenditure during the 
next fiscal year of such a sum of money for carrying that portion of our 
foreign mails to the countries named in the amendment which may go | 
in American-builtand registered steamships would or would notamount | 
to a subsidy it is necessary to ascertain as nearly as possible what it | 
would be worth to carry them. 

I am in favorof giving fair, adequate pay for all services rendered to 
our Government. We are amply able to pay a fair price for all we get, 
and nothing less than that can be right. If, upon business principles, | 





. . 
it is really worth $800,000, then we ought to concur in the amend- 
ment and provide that sum of money for the purpose contemplated. 
Bat if it is not werth that sum, then the payment thereof to the steam- | 
ship companies would be asubsidy to the extent of the excess over the 
_— worth of the services. ’ 
§ already stated, the cost of carrying the whole of our sea-going 
mails in the fiscal year 1885 was $331,903.33—nearly $43,000 
the sum provided in the bill as it passed the House, and nearly 
less than will be provided if this Senate amendment shall be 
Either we paid a shamefully low price in 1885, or the ad- 
of this amendment propose to pay more than the services can 
1 the _ fiscal year. | 
contended in argument that the fact that nearly all our Amer- | 
steamships refused to carry our mails after the compulsory feature. 
our statutes was repealed is evidence that the pay was not enough. 
, the advocates of this amendment, the American steamship- 
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owners are, at least, ordinarily shrewd business men, and own and op- 





erate their vessels for the purpose of making money, and if the pay 
was adequate they would not have refused to carry the mails and 
thereby lost a service which was paying an adequate compensation. 
The inference drawn is not necessarily correct. By recurring to the his- 
tory of our postal affairs we find that once before there wasan attempt 
to force theGovernment into paying more for carrying our foreign mails 
than the Post-Office authorities or Cong deemed 1 ymnable. 

In 1862 Cornelius Vanderbilt, who was a large owner of American 
| steamships, proposed to have more for carrying our foreign mails than 
| the service was worth or not carry them. Supposing he had the powe1 

in his own hands, he notified the Post-Office Department that after the 
21st of March, 1862, he would not take the South Pacific, o1 y other 
of our foreign mails. Thereupon the Postmaster-General asked Con 


gress to provide by law for compelling our own common carriers on thi 
ocean to take our mails, the result of which was the enactment of what 
have been known in this debate as ‘‘the compulsory ’’ provisions of om 
statutes, the repeal ef which took effect on the Ist of April last year. 


Those provisions of our statutes passed both ss withuot 
I 
: 





Houses of Con 
opposition, and remained in force twenty-one year ithont serious 
question. 

This is evidence tomy mind that stea rs, when they think 
they have the advantage, may ask mor rs h s worth 
and may even refuse a fairly paid service for 0 pellin 
payment of more than fair compensation. 

We have herotofore paid and are now paying sailing \ lsant 
ships of foreign register the international rates of sea postage, wl 
amount to about 1} cents per letter and about 4} cents per pound 
newspapers. That is what we paid in 1885 to those vessels, and in 
instances the same rates to steamships of American register. Since ou 
American steamships refused to carry our mails last year the Depart- 
ment has been obtaining their carriage at those rates. And the present 
arrangements for carrying them seem to be satisfactory to our people, 
excepting the steamship owners and their friends. The cost of having 





them carried during the ensuing fiscal year, considering the relative 
quantities carried, will not be greaterthan itwas in 1885. Now, look 
ing at the carriage of our foreign mails only, and as a mere business 
proposition, if wecan have the service performed next year for $375,000 
will not the payment of $800,000 more than that be a subsidy to just 
that extent? 

But for the purpose of determining further whether the sum pro 
posed by this amendment will amount to a subsidy, I want to compare 
the freight rates and parcels-dispatch rates charged by American steam 
ships with what the Government offers to pay them for carrying our 
foreign mails. The Department has offered them sea and inland post- 
age for letters which amounts to $1.60 a pound, and 8 cents a pound 
for newspapers. By the bill as it passed the House we made provision 
for such payment. The Senate proposes to increase the provision more 
than threefold, giving the whole increase te American steamships ply- 
ing between the ports of the United States and certain enumerated 
foreign countries. Let us compare the pay at sea and inland postage, 
provided for by the House, with freight and parcels-dispatch rates. 

During this discussion I have already said: 

Iremember the gentleman from Michigan on a former occasion said to the 
House—I came near saying curtly; he said it bluntly at all events—that those 
of uswho chose to compare the money paid for carrying the United States mails 
with the amount paid for the parcels-dispatch and for freights could have no ar- 
gument with him; and yet notwithstanding his longer experience, notw 
standing the confidence with which he has made his statement, I am disposed 
to make a comparison of that very character. Ido not intend to weary any- 
body else, or myself, with a long detail of figures here. It is sufficient for my 
purpose and for the purpose of this argument to state general results which the 


| official figures will bear out. 


You may take the “Red D” line, the United States and Brazil line, or any 
other line of steamers, take all of the lines, compare the rates paid on each by 
the Postmaster-General, or which he has offered to pay, and which they re- 
fused, with the rates paid for carrying freights, and it will be found that the 
Postmaster-General offered these rican steamships, if they would carry our 











mails to such countries asthey were sailing to (and impose upon them no other 
conditions than those that were imposed by the conditions of their ordinary 
traffic)—he offered them a r that would pay them from forty to nearly one 





hundred times the amount that they were getting for carrying 

He offered them a rate which would pay them an average of four times as 
in equal weight 
hese payments? 


freight 





g 
of parcels at their dispatch rates. Now, is it fair to cc t 
I think it is if we consider the duties and responsibilitie yor and th 
pense attaching to parcel packages and freight and those attachi tothe mails 

W hat duty is imposed on a steamship carrying the United States mails that 
not imposed on thatsteamship in carrying parcels at its dispatch rates? What 
responsibility is imposed that is not imposed in carrying parcels? What ex 
pense is imposed that is not imposedin carrying parcels? The gentleman from 


= t 















Michigan [Mr. Borzows], alluding I think to the United States and Brazil line, 
called attention to the fact that the steamship company is bound before its 
steamship leaves the port of New York to send to the post-office there and get 





the mails. He alluded to that fact ina way which impressed me as if he spoke 
of it because he believed that fact entitled that company to 50 cents per nautical 
mile for carrying the mails, What does it really cost the: Eight dollars and 
fifty cents; that is the sunt as appears from their own statement signed by 
their own manager. 10,000 miles, and the mileage at 
50 cents per nautical mile would be over $,000 atrip. Is the outlay in the port 
of New York in sending for the mails and putting them on board a warrant for 
suchasum? Itisan item,of course. If they pay out $8.50 they should have it 
repaid, and should be compensated fairly for carrying the mail. 

But what duty do they perform in carrying the mails? They send tothe post- 
office and get the mails; they are put up in closed bags; they convey them on 
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board and lock them up in asmall room 8 feet each way. That is the end of the 
attention the mails have until they reach the port of destination in South Amer- 
ica. And then they were bound when they carried our mails to put these mails 
ashore as speedily as was practicable and deliver them to the postal authorities 
at the port of destination. That is the attention the mails have. 

Now take the expense atone port of destination. At Pernambuco the United 
Biates and Brazil Company say they expend $30.80 on one trip in putting the 
mails ashore. I do not know whether they do or not. I sometimes doubt it, for 
the reason that other portions of the statement will not bear close inspection and 
analysis, But suppose they do expend $8.40 at New York and $30.80 at Pernam- 
buco, these payments furnish no warrant for paying 50 cents a nautical mile, 
amounting to $5,000 a round trip, for carrying the mails. 

They ought to get back the money they pay out and a fair amount for carry- 
fing the mails. But when they have put the mails on board, receiving them in 
closed pouches, locked them up in a small room, put them ashore at the port of 
destination, and delivered them to the postal authorities, then their duties are per- 
formed. Now, what is their duty asto parcels carried at their dispatch rates for 
which they get not one-fourth of what the Postmaster-General offered them, sea 
and inland postage, for carrying the mails? They receive them I supposeatsome 
office in New York city o_o oa to their vessels; they take just as good 
care of them as they do of the mails. They are sent at higher rates use the 
senders attach some special value to them; just as in our own country we send 
parcels by express and pay higher rates than freight rates because some special 
value attaches to the parcel. They take as good care of them as they do of the 
mails. Atthe port of destination they deliver them to some office just as they 
deliver the mails at the post-office. And so far as duty is concerned and so far 
as responsibility is concerned, the duties and responsibilities attaching to the car- 
riage of these parcels are as great as those attaching to the carriage of the mails; 
ant greater, because at least in some sense they become insurers of the parcels, 
while they are not insurers of the mail. Nobody ever heard of an attempt to 
hold a steamship company or the master or the owner of a vessel responsible for 
the loss of a mail or any injury to it. Such a thing has never occurred. 

With regard to freights, of course most of the freights, except the highest class, 
are stowed in the hold of the vessel. They do not occupy as valuable space as 
the mails or the parcels carried; but the Postmaster-General offered to pay this 
es sum, one hundred times as much as they carry freights for. Is not that 
enough? 


I reiterate these statements, and desire to re-enforce them by figures 
taken from official sources. 

During the latest fiscal year for which we have reports (1885) the 
Pacific mail line from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, New Cale- 
donia, and the Australian colonies employed three ships, made thirteen 
round trips, and carried 95,374 pounds of our foreign mails. The sea 
and inland postage on this amount of mail would have amounted to 
$41,018.65. Paid for at parcels-dispatch rates it would have yielded 
$9,536.80; at freight rates, $762.84. The mail pay on a given weight 
of mail during that fiscal year on this line, at sea and inland postage, 
would have amounted to nearly sixty times the pay at freight rates, and 
to more than four times the pay at parcels-express rates. It is proper 
tostate that only one vessel of that line was of American register, and 
only that one could have received the full seaand inland postage. But 
the figures given illustrate the point I seek to make. However, let us 
take one vessel of that line; suppose that one of American register car- 
ried an average quantity of our foreign mails, and the figures would be 
as follows for each trip made by it during the year : 

Pounds of mail, per trip........... Deaneqnensanuidisebinints ° 
Sea and inland postage, per trip 


Parcels-express rates, per trip 
Freight rates, per trip......... snaniannedstoesd pune ctiehvectntnctinpsieiaainetticien 


On the same company’s line from San Francisco to Panama for the 
same year the figures are as follows: 


Pounds of mail carried during year . i 14, 000 
Pay at sea and inland postage....... weupes $3,495 18 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates.... 1,002 55 
BOG Ch BOSNIA DOOR cnsnnsveresenstrseren exsccncneiiececentesninnts ecevseseeces eusecens 71 69 


Here is an instance where the mail paid for at the full sea and inland 
rate would have cost for its carriage $3,496.18, while the carriage of 
the same weight of freight would have cost only $71.69. Yet we are 
curtly told we can not have an argument if we seek to make these com- 
parisons. On this line the figures per trip are as follows: 


Pounds of mail, per trip 573 
Pay at sea and inland postage, per trip... $140 20 
Pay at SS rates, per trip 40 12 
Pay at freight rates, per trip ‘ 2 86 


On the line from New York to Colon (same company) the figures are: 


Pounds of mail carried during year.............ccssccsssssessesecesesssessereeseseceess 110, 169 
Pay at sea and inland postage............... ° 

Pay at parcels-dispatch rates.... 
Pay at freigh* rates ................0.. 


8 Rnee EO eR ee Cen eee ne eeee 


On this route the average figures per trip are as follows: 


Average pounds of mail, per trip.................c0.cs0008 « 
Average pay at sea and inland ge, per trip 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch rates, per trip 

Average pay at freight rates, per trip................. paseent soousstensognvecscesescesens . 


The same company’s line from San Francisco to Yokohama, Hong- 
Kong, and to United States consul at Shanghai: 


Pounds of mail carried Guring Year............cccsssecsssecesssecsereeeceseeseeees saree ° 
Pay at cea and inland Ppostage.........c.cccccccsseoccsssveesencnccssoee senses vonee 

Pay at parcels-dispatch rates wcenerweseeenessevcscconse 

FOP Gi Trelgisd SURES ..cccscesuannesensitinnemediaaaa eoceete 


The figures per trip are as follows: 


Average pounds of anal pet tr. encsssis ssinciernitinimeeniibinnanidemeienninn 
Average pay at sea and inland postage.. 
Average pay at parceis-dispatch rates 
Average pay at freight rates............ 


Pe re ry 


Senne Re eRe er ee eee ee neee eeeee 2 eeenee eee eeeeee 


On the New York, Havana, and Mexican Mail Steamship Company’s 


ships, from New York to Cuba, Porto Rico, St. Tho =" 
the following are the figures: , maa, and Mexico, 


Pounds of mail carried during year ~~ 
Pay at sea and inland postage........ $11, 932 a 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates oo 
Pay at freight rates. =< 


And the following are the figures per trip: 


Average pounds mail per trip............0-0-ssssesssseeeeneees 
Average pay, per trip, at sea and inland postage ... 
Average pay, per trip, at parcels-dispatch rates Sibideeeniniers 
Average pay, per trip, at freight rates .......00 0000 ssesssseeeesseeerecseceesseene 


Red D line, New York to Venezuela and Curacao: 


Pounds of mail carried during ycar 
Pay at sea and inland postage 

Pay at parcels-dispatch rates 

Pay at freight rates ..............0000:sssse0 


The trip figures are as follows: 


Average pounds mail per trip 

Average pay at sea and inland postage ...............cs000wseseeeees 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch rates 

Average pay at freight rates as 


Steamer San Pablo, of the Occidental and Oriental line, the only one 
of that line’s steamers which is of American register: , 


Pounds of mail carried during year 7,441 
Pay at sea and inland postage...g..........0...s000« nieiepiipenesees secemess 08, 708 G8 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates. 744 00 
Pay at freight rates. 46 


The following figures show the trip results: 


Average pounds of mail, per trip ................. SeeaniiebteeeiSebencsceeccccce 1, 488 
Average pay at sea and inland postage fen Gevetecmscren  O504 77 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch rates os 148 80 
Average pay at freight rates 8% 


New York and Cuba mail line, Cuba, &c.: 


Pounds of mail carried during year 29, 306 
Pay at sea and inland postage ppimeascones ee $8,039 33 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates 1,007 77 
Pay at freight rates. 71 71 


The following are the trip figures on this line: 


Average pounds of mail, per trip ............csccserssssesesseeesssseseenenenes ve 413 
Average pay at sea and inland postage.... . £11323 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch rat a 26 87 
Average pay at freight rates................00+ ae 1 Ol 


United States and Brazil Mail Steamship line, from New York to Bra- 
zil, &e.: 
Pounds of mail carried Guring year. ..........00...se.ccssssecssscressessereeseeees os ; 27,536 
Pay at sea and inland postage nen Saeee a 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates 1,789 84 
Pay at freight rates............... : 151 45 


The following are the trip figures: 
Average pounds of mail, per trip. 
Average pay at sea and inland postage 
Average pay at parcels-dispatch rates 
Average pay at freight rates 

Clyde line to Hayti, San Domingo, and Turk’s Island: 
Pounds of mail carried Guring Year.......cccccoccccssocseorssvesere sscessecsscveesesees 
Pay at sea and inland postage 
Pay at parcels-dispatch rates..... 
PA Ci Ri icncststsccoccnntinincctntiertccrviesctccee 

The trip figures are as follows: 
Average pounds of mail, per trip................... <a ae 
Average pay at sea and inland postage one . 
Average pay at parcels-di rates 
Average pay at freight rates 

American Steamship Company, from Philadelphia to Queenstown: 
Pounds of mail carried during year................ccscssesssseseseseeeneseseoeees 
Pay at sea and inland postage................. ietabmaptpneseqees 
Pay at Peet ee aga BORED ccceeescceccnss ssee: 
Ay C0 THORS TRIE ...ccccnse sscccessccce cosets cesess eee. 

The following are the trip figures: 


Average pounds of mail, per trip ............00...cessseeee0e 
Average pay at sea and inland 


Ave at ls-d 
Aves pnd at freight BRB cece. covcsnsen <cosvecsovencsoccsnesss coseseeccccce cocees so sesees 

These are all the steamship lines, making regular sailings, that were 
entitled, under the law, to receive full sea and inland postage in the 
fiscal year 1885, and there are no other lines making regular sailings 
now that are entitled to that pay. An examination of the foregone 
figures, taken from. official sources, will disclose that the sea and in- 
land postage will pay for carrying the mails from a little less thao 
forty times to more than a hundred times as much as is charged !" 
carrying the same quantity of freight. And yet it is proposed to ¢* 
pend hundreds of thousands of doilars more than we are expending 
now, under the pretense of paying for carrying our mails to cern 
enumerated countries. . a 

Now, I put the question, does justice to these steamship compan! 
demand the payment of more than we have offered and provided for 
I think not; and I further think that the payment of the $500,000 pr" 
vided in the Senate amendment to them will, if made, amount to ¢'- 

them a gratuity out of the public Treasury. 

_ this PF mas some of the friends of the amendment have com- 


weeee 


= 5, 03 
seu $1, 06 Ss) 


pared the pay of the star-route service, railroad service, and steamboat 
service with the pay of steamships. ' 
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Emphasis is placed upon the statement that in 1885 we paid for the 
star-route service $5,576,218, while for the same year we paid $331,- 
903.33 for our whole foreign mail service, including what was paid to 
foreign vessels, which was much the larger portion of the outlay. Noth- 
ing is said, however, about the fact that the star-route carriers perform 
a greater amount of service both in quantity of mail and in miles of 
ee eel has been called, also, to the fact that in 1885 we paid 
for our railroad service $13,735,204, and this sum has been compared 
with what is denominated the insignificant amount paid for carrying 
our sea mails, but care is exercised not to say anything about the fact 
that in weight of mails and miles traveledsthe railroad service is enor- 
mously greater than the ocean mail service. oe) 

We are also called on to consider the fact that we paid, in the sare 
year, $511,669 for steamboat mail service, and a smaller sum for ocean 
service, but the different and more burdensome conditions imposed on 
steamboats are not mentioned. : 

With reference to the star-route service the fact should not be forgot- 
ten that in nearly every instance the person carrying the mails is in- 
vited by the Government to put upon the route the means and labor 
necessary to carry them, and no other kind of carriage is connected 
therewith, neither can it be, from which the carrier might derive some 
compensation and thereby cheapen the cost to the Government. It is 
different with steamships. The Government did not invite theirown- 
ers to put them on the high seas for the sole purpose of carrying for- 
eign mails, but they put them there for the purpose of carrying freights, 
passengers, and whatever they could secure for carriage at remunera- 
tive rates. Being there, as common carriers, it is not unreasonable to 
ask that they carry our mails for fair pay. : ; 

As to the steamboats which carry inland and coastwise mails a fair 
comparison would note the fact that they must depart on schedule time 
and make schedule time on each trip, and that they are liable to fines 
and deductions if they fail either to depart or arrive on time. They 
en not wait for freight or passengers, but when schedule time arrives 
for the departure of the mails they must go, even if wholly without 

This is in no sense true of the ocean steamships. They ar- 
range their own schedules and change them at pleasure. On the voy- 
age they make such speed as they choose. They may wait as long as 
they please for cargo and choose their own rate of travel. 

As we are asked to provide for paying these steamships by the mile, 
regardless of the great or small quantity of mails carried, it will not 
be unfair to reduce to mileage the pay of the other three branches of 
the mail-carrying service for the purposesof comparison. The follow- 
ing table, prepared by the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, exhibits 
the comparison on the mileage basis: 


Comparative statement showing the average amount paid per mile during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, for the transportation of United 
States mails by railway, slar routes, steamboats, and coastwise service, 
American steamship service to foreign ports; and average amount paid 
to the eight principal American lines of steamships, and the amount that 
would have been paid if the American steamships had received the sea 
and inland postage on the mails conveyed. 




















Number of | Rate 
Service. miles gon | per 
traveled. — | mile, 
en ety 3 ed 
| 
; Cents. 
Pe isensniisctiieiiiahiiehilate iat hininmtsncecenes 151, 912, 140 | $16,627,983 00 10. 95 
COP SR rcidiianibisiainenteneins eo 83, 027, 321 5, 414, 804 00 6.52 
Steamboats and coastwise service.............. 3, 540, 607 563, 002 00 15.9 
American steamships to foreign ports— 
outward—sea peebbibenees dspées sevese cocces 1, 024, 126 46, 223 69 4.5 
If paid sea and inlan em ed paaiaciaictientciaOil SPE TSS 11.9 
American steamships, eight principal 
lines—outward—sea ER 810, 829 43, 492 48 5.3 
If paid sea and inland postage.................,| s+ sess Ssiiadoowvedindisncccothiidased 14.4 





kee chs 05! T | 


From which it appears that the railways received in 1885 nearly 11 
censs per mile; star-route carriers received an average of a little over 
6} cents per mile; the steamboat and coastwise service nearly 16 cents 
per mile, while the steamships, at the rate provided for them by the 
House, would havereceived nearly 12 cents per mile. This applies only 
‘o the eight principal American lines, there being no other pretending 
to make anything like regular sailings. 

So, if we pay them sea and inland postage, which is proposed by the 
— of the Senate amendment, they will receive more per mile 
map: railroads, notwithstanding the fact that railroad transporta- 

‘s universally more costly than water transportation. They will 
Reelve Nearly twice as much per mile as is paid to the star-route car- 
=; and about two-thirds as much per mile as steamboats doing inland 
le ti carriage, and being compelled to sail and arrive on sched- 

time, cargo or no cargo. 
saad mails carried on the star routes and inland and coastwise steam- 
thipe by. not weighed, so we can not compare them with the steam- 
the pay per pound, but railway and ocean mails are weighed, 





nished and maintains the road-bed. 


:.ECORD. 


and the comparison on the basis of pay per pound may be made between 
the railroads and the steamships. The following table represents the 
cost per pound on nine of our railroad routes, and also across the con- 
tinent, from New York city to San Francisco: 


Cost per pound for transportation of mail matter on n 


ne railroad routes. 


ly 


t 
il. 


Nermini 9 cS : —_ 
é Termini 3 5 es S 5 
- —_ ». & = 
2 a > » =Z°9 
= a & < © 
Miles Pounds 
6011 | New York to Buffalo......... : 442 $681, 223 26 99, 901 |$0. 0217 
704 | New York to Philadelphia... 90. 89 181,771 81 136, 401 . 00425 
8001 | Philadelphia to Pittsburgh...... 352.9 434,795 71 91,679 | .0168 
21002 | Pittsburgh to Chicago ........ .... 468 195, 431 51 23, 003 - 0271 
21195 | Buffalo to Chicago.......... init 5410. 20 610, 943 70 69, 142 . 0282 
23107 | Chicago to Burlington, Iowa 206 193, O71 60 54, 621 -O112 
27005 Surlington to Union Pacitic 291 179, 268 00 37, 081 .0LoM 
transfer. 
34001 | Union Pacific transfer to | 1,034.08 447,438 15 23,990 | .0595 
Ogden. 
46001 | San Francisco to Ogden........... 834. 03 319, 642 86 18, 754 . 0544 
Cost per pound from New York to San Francisco, via Buffalo................. $0. 1904 
Cost per pound from New York to San Francisco, via Pittsburgh............ 0. 1886 


And the following statement, showing average price per pound for 
conveyance of foreign mails, except the transatlantic, at seaand inland 
postage (5 cents per half ounce of letters and 1 cent per 2 ounces of 
prints), during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, exhibits the pay to 
steamships carrying mails to the countries named in the Senate amend- 
ment: 


Cents. 
West Indian, Mexican, Central and South American service ........ sndiatsadincadia, nee 
kad ass ah nahbcailegepenimnananeelbeinnianessaldaniekdaelebhinmins 19.7 
NN CLI LEE EL IID 22.8 


These tables were prepared, the first at the railway mail office, the 
second at the foreign mail office, and may be relied on as correct. Ido 
not propose now to comment on all the items they contain. They 
speak for themselves, but not in favor of higher ocean mail pay. 

On railroad route 34001, a distance of 1,034 miles, the pay per pound 
in 1885 was within a small fraction of 6 cents. This route is more than 
one-third the length of the average distance traveled by the steamships 
carrying our foreign mails to the West Indian, Mexican, Central and 
South American countries, but it receives only a very small fraction 
over one-third the pay per pound. 

The cost per pound across the continent by rail, about 3,000 miles, is, 
in round figures, 19cents. The pay for the Brazilian service, at sea and 
inland postage, by steamship, amounts to a little over 19 cents per 
pound, These are interesting facts when we remember that a railroad 
built and equipped to carry a certain weight costs incomparably more 
than steamships built and equipped to carry the same weight the same 
distance. In one instance, the road-bed must be provided and main- 
tained at enormous cost. In the other instance, Providence has fur- 
In short, water transportation is 
cheaper, the world over, than railway transportation. 

None of these comparisons indicate that more than sea and inland 
postage is due tosteamships for carrying our foreign mails. On the cone 
trary all of them show that a greater rate of pay would be more than 
adequate. Our experience in the past shows that we can have all our 
foreign mail service by sea performed during the ensuing fiscal year for 
the sum of $375,000 and pay all our American steamships full sea and 
inland postage. 

The President in his annual message to Congress says this is ade- 
quate pay. Thisis his language: 

The rate of sea and inland postage, which was proffered under another stat- 
ute, clearly appears to be a fair compensation for the desired service, being three 
times the price necessary to secure transportation by other vessels upon any 


route,and much beyond the charges made to private persons for services not 
less burdensome. 


And the Postmaster-General is also clearly of the same opinion. In 
his annual report he says: 

The general conclusion seems sustained by the facts that, except special cir- 
cumstances should require a greater, the rate of sea postage is remunerative for 


the service of carrying the mails. 

The statute authorizes the entire sea and inland postage to be paid to A meri- 
can steamships, although but sea postage may be allowed to foreign vessels—a 
proof of the legislative judgment that the latter rate is sufliciently remunerative 
to command the service, as the fact is. 

This statute appeared to afford power to make abundant compensation for all 
the service necessary until the next session of Congress. 

The accompanying tables, prepared in the forcign-mails office, show that this 
would have yielded to the following American companies, on the basis of last 
year’s business, respectively : 

To the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, on its New York and Colon line, 
$19,275.82, as against $7,501.78 at sea postage, and $7,679.49 at its parcels-dispatch 
rates, and $411.40 at its freight rates, for nearly 55 tons of total mail; an average 
of $507.26 per trip for 2,899 pounds of matter,which it would have carried for $10.82 
at freight rates and $202.0) at parcels-dispatch rates. 
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On its San Francisco and Panama line, $3,496.18 for about 7 tons, against 
$1,238.44 at sea postage, $71.69 at freight, and $1,002.55 at parcels-dispatch rates. 

On ite San Franciseo and Yokohama line, $10,125.80 for less than 19 tons, 
against $3,506.64 at sea postage, $226.34 at freight rates, and $3,758.40 at parcels- 
dispatch rates. 

On its Australian line, $41,018.65 for about 48 tons, against $13,565.29 at the 
special rates paid heretofore, $762.98 at freight rates, and $9,537.40 at parcels-dis- 
patch rates; an average per trip of $3,155.28 for 7,336 pounds, nearly fifty-four 
times its freight rates, over four times its parcels-dispatch prices, and a better 
average price per trip than the average paid across the Atlantic by $2,505.92. 

To the Venezuclan Red D line, $3,942.86 for about 8 tons of mail, against 
$1,392.95 at sea postage, $58.34 at its freight rates, and $1,155.01 at its parcels-dis- 
patch rates, 

To the New York and Cuba line, $5,203.48 for about 12 tons, against $2,271.94 
at sea postage, $61.63 at freight rates, and $1,548.17 at its parcels-dispatch rates. 

To the New York, Havana and Mexican line, $11,932.11 for about 25 tons, 
against $4,134.13 at sea postage, $129.17 at freight rates, and $3,229.33 at parcels- 
dispatch rates. 

These facts seem to prove that the total sea and inland postage is an abundant 
recompense for the proposed service; and, without further recapitulation, ref- 
erence to the tables will chow the amounts to the other lines a proportionate 
compensation. If this be correct judgment no more could be rightfully expended 
of the appropriation unless other objects were to be sought than the care of the 
postal service. 


For years the law has limited the Post-Office Department to not ex- 
ceeding sea and inland postage to American steamships, showing the 
legislative judgment for a long period of time to have been that such 
pay is adequate in all cases. The facts and figures show it to be ade- 
quate. The President says it is adequate. The Postmaster-General, 
who has given the matter much thoughtful consideration, says itis ade- 
quate. For many years we have had, and are now having, our foreign 
mails carried in an expeditious and satisfactory manner for less than 
sea and inland postage. 

Then why provide $800,000 more and limit its expenditure to our 
steamships sailing to the countries named in the amendment? Mr. 
Chairman, only about 8 per cent. of our foreign mails in 1885 went to 
those countries. Over 91 per cent. of it was transatlantic and went to 
countries not named therein. The proportions will be about the same 
next year. We will secure the carriage of the 91 per cent. to transat- 
lantic countries for about $300,000—probably for a little less than that 
sum. Then is it necessary to provide $800,000 to pay for the carriage 
of only a little over 8 per cent.? All the facts, fully examined and 
candidly considered, show that sea and inland postage would furnish 
fair and adequate pay to American steamships for carrying our foreign 
mails, and for that the bill provides, without the $800,000 sought to be 
appropriated by the Senate amendment. 

‘This being true, and it seems to me there is no answer to the facts I 
have mentioned, what shall we call the proposition contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment? It is simply a proposition to pay subsidies to our 
steamship companies under pretense of paying compensation for car- 
rying mails. It appears to me there is no escape from this conclu- 
sion. The more candid friends of the amendment frankly say it is a 
proposition to pay subsidies. Having determined that the amendment 
is merely a provision for paying subsidies, the next question I want to 
consider is whether it is right and desirable to adopt such a policy? 

I do not think it is ever right to take money from the public Treas- 
ury and pay it to a private individual for nothing. To do so is to vio- 
late one of the fandamental principles of our law. If the Government, 
through its law-making power, may take $800,000 of the people’s money 
and give it to the millionaires who own American steamships as a mere 
gratuity, then it may take ten times that sum, or any other amount, 
and thus the means of the many who contribute to the Treasury may 
all be taken and given to the few. It is not a correct principle to pay 
gratuities. The Government should pay fairly for what it gets; it 
should give nothing as a subsidy. 

Those friends of the amendment who are frank enough to admit that 
it is a subsidy scheme justify it and insist the policy is desirable on the 
ground that it will build up our languishing carrying tradeand enlarge 
our commerce, especially with the South American countries. Will it 
do this? I insist it will not to any degree that will justify us in enter- 
ing on such a policy—a policy which when once adopted will be diffi- 
cult to abandon, because when those possessing great wealth once in- 
trench themselves in the national Treasury they usually find the means 
of maintaining their vantage-ground, at least until the wrong becomes 
so palpable and enormous that public sentiment absolutely revolts and 
drives them out. ; 

But how can the payment of subsidies secure to us the sale to South 
American countries of our products, especially our manufactured prod- 
ucts? How can such a policy enable our manufacturers to compete in 
South America with those of Europe? 

The gentlemen porte this amendment are the same gentlemen 
who support the protective policy. They tell us that protection by 
means of a high tariff, often amounting to a prohibition on imports, is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of this country, and it has usually 
been assigned as a reason that we can not compete in our home markets 
with the manufactures of Groat Britain, Germany, and other European 
countries, 

How many times has it been asserted on this floor that areduction of 
our tariff taxes will close our factories, because they can not compete 
with the cheaply-made goods of our transatlantieneighbors? The pro- 
tection theory grew out of and is based on the fact that other people 
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can manufacture most of the articles we manufacture cheaper 


can. Now, if our manufacturers can not sell their produc: 
at their own shop-doors, in competition with other nations \) 
pay the expense of transporting their goods across the ocean jy. 
it be expected that our same manufacturers will transport {),. — 
manufactured products 3,000 miles to Venezuela, or 5,000) miles. 
zil, and there compete with the products of other countriecs 

To take money from the peoplo’s Treasury and put it into i)... 
of the American steamship-owners will not reduce the eos .: , 
cutlery in Connecticut, or cotton goodsin Massachusetts. oy ¢;; 
in New Jersey. To pay subsidies to the steamships can», 
bility render the cost of marufacturing cheaper in this , try 
whether we do or do not secure a trade with the Central ay, 
American countries depends on whether we can furnish them »)y 
want at as cheap or cheaper rates tian others. 

When we can furnish them as cheap as others we may expec: ; 
cure a fair portion of their custom; when we can supply them ehean. 
than others we may expect, if we choose, to monopolize their eya:, 
It is a question of price. And upon this point I want to 
the testimony given before the commission we recently sent to (ens 
and South America. Mr. W. G. Boulton, one of the owners of »., 
Red D line of steamships engaged in the trade to Venezuela, whos, 
has had an experience of forty years, speaking of the South 4, 
trade, said: 


thar 
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The question or foreign trade is one of price, and if in this country; 
not obtain manufactured articles at the same prices that they can obta 
in Europe, very naturally this country will not obtain the trade. 


And again, in speaking of the Europeans and the fact that we ; 
compete with them i? we get South American trade, he says 


You have got tocompete with these people, you have got to put the »; 
down to compete with the Manchester prices for the dry goods, « 
get the trade. 


ry 


This gentleman is one of those to be benefited by the payment oy 
the proposed subsidy, and his firm has taken a deep interest in the sue. 
cess of the proposed amendment. His testimony on this point is real! 
against his personal interest, and therefore is deserving of more consid 
eration. 

Not a great while ago our State Department sent instructions to som 
of our consuls and consular agents in Europe asking them to farnish 
information relative to the shipping interests of France, German) 
Great Britain, and Italy, with a view of profiting by the experience o/ 
those nations. The consular officers made reports, and Worthington 
C. Ford, chief of the bureau of statistics in the State Department 
prepared a report upon the matter based on the reports of those officers 
His report and the reports of the consular officers have been trans 
mitted to this House, and may be found in Executive Document 1% 
The present Secretary of State, who has long served his countr, 
distinction, accompanied that document with a letter of transmis 
which is as follows: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the replies of consular officers 
United States in France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy toa cir 
pared in this Department relative to the shipping interests of t! 

This subject has of late assumed great importance through t 
tain of the leading commercial nations of Europe to sti: y direct and 
indirect aid their mercantile marine, and thus to give it an energy 
considered unattainable without such aid. France, Germany, « 
paying bounties in various forms, with a view to stimulating the « ) 
of vessels, to encouraging their navigation, and to placing their shipping 
more favorable position for securing a larger share in the carrying trace 

than they would under natural conditions and with {ree compet! 


Had this been confined to a single nation, that nation mis! 
rived some t; though the conelusions reached in Mr. Ford's re} 
seem to show that in France, where liberal bounties for the consiruction & 
navi of vessels have been paid since 1881, the results have in no rep 
fulfilled the expectations of those who favored the policy. But when oth 
tions enter the list and meet privilege with privilege and bounty wilh * 
no advantage is gained,and the conditions of competition are co 
nation which bids highest, which grants bounties and subsidies © 
holds the ition of vantage, but only until other nations are!!! 
same. advantages France has secured in the la 
@ measure, be neutralized by the bounty policy of Germany > 

icy may lead to the construction of a certain amount of new tonnase, 

san open question whether there is a legitimate demand for “ss Seen 


The are at present that there isa carrying capaci\y © oe ve 
world’sneeds; and if thisisa factevery ton constructed beyons Wl na 
Se waste is only so much the more added to thie Cea" hr. 

ensramean, wash, tobe profitable, must depend upon t) a 
ernment, and bounty is nothing more than a tax impose’ ''!) ; 
industry for the benefit of an unnecessary and therefore uw»)! > aresmalh 
ee ee ey oe the mace sneer el 
and are due entirely to co! . Judging by the exper inpity 
past these conditions must be continued to insure a maintenance tote 
they have stimulated into existence. tee of other at 

Toa nation possessed of commercial interests, the bounties as 
tions may aes n the form of cheaper rates of [re's ye polite 
of i competition. It may well be doubted whether it wi! 
sacrifice this advantage and impose an saeenal burden upon proe® 
dustry by the adoption of a system of bounties. 

Respectfully submitted. 7. F. BAYARI 

DePaRTMENT OF STATE, April 9, 1886. 

: . avment of 

From which it appears his judgment is against the payment” © 

sidies. That judgment, considering his long experience '” P™ 
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fairs and his distinguished ability, ought to have weight, at any rate 
on this side of the House. ; es 

3eing the head of the State Department, and one of the official ad- 
yisers of the President, it is not improper to conclude the Chief Execu- 
tive is also against the policy. At least the President is opposed to 

vying subsidies to steamships, through the Post-Office Department, 
under the pretense of paying for carrying the mails. 

The Post-Office appropriation bill for the current fiscal year has a | 
provision in it, placed there by a Senate amendment, concurred in by | 
the House at the last moment to prevent an extra session, under which | 
the Postmaster-General was authorized to pay American steamships 
$400,000 for carrying mails, which the President regarded as a subsidy 
and to which he was opposed. In his message to Congress he alluded 
to the failure of the Postmaster-General to expend that sum of money, 
and among other things said: 

r be thought of the policy of subsidizing any line of public con- 

eee, I am satisfied that it should not be done under cover of an 
on nditare inci dent to the auministration of a Department, nor should there 
ome uncevta.ity as to the recipients of the subsidy, or any discretion left to 

n aeeunbe® officer as to its distribution. If such gifts of the public money are 
to be made for the purpose of aiding any enterprise, in the supposed interest of 
the public, I can not but think that the amount to be paid, and the beneficiary, 
might better be determined by Congress than in any other way. 


He calls that provision to pay $400,000 *‘* a subsidy, ’’ “‘a gift,”’ and 
opposes such a policy, especially when carried out through the Post- | 
Office Department under the pretense of paying for carrying the foreign 

ails. 

That the Postmaster-General was opposed to such a policy is suffi- 
ciently established by the fact that, exercising the discretion vested in 
him by the law, he refused to expend the $400,000 placed at his dis- 
posal. The whole Executive Department of the Government is evi- 
dently opposed to suchascheme. And we have here the spectacle of a 
Republican Senate attempting to force on a Democratic administration 
a policy to which it is thoroughly opposed. The question is, will this 
Democratic House permit such a thing? 

And now I want to return to the consular reports and to the report 
of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Sutton, our consular agent at the port of St. Nazaire, in France, 
where subsidies have béen paid both to ship-builders and ship-owners 
for some years, says in his report: 

The general opinion on the bounty question is that it has failed to produce 
the effect of serving the shipping trade, and has only resulted in creating a few 
large steamship companies, who have monopolized the whole of the carrying 
trade to the exclusion of sailing vessels. 

Here we are officially informed that in France, where subsidies have 
been paid, the pelicy is a failure. The example of that country has 
been cited and often commended to us by the friends of the subsidy 
policy on this floor. I commend to them the above official information 
as to the results of that policy in France, where it has been in opera- 
tion for several years. 

I also commend to them the official statement of Mr. Roosevelt, our 
consul at Bordeaux. He says: 

At the present time theshipping interests of the direction can be best described 
by the evidence unanimously given by the owners of ship-yards; they say ‘it 
is deplorable.” The results of the ship-building for two years past have been 


literally nil. Out of a half-dozen or more yards only one remains that can be 
said to be on its legs. 


Shipping matters proper, that is, the navigation of vessels, does not present a 
much brighter prospect, The companies declare that their dividends at times 
, are trifling, often merely nominal. Now, whether this condition exists for the 
reason that a similar state of things exists in nearly all of the principal nations, 
such undoubtedly being the reports, can not and need not be determined here. 
At all events, it is true, and that in spite of the existence of a considerable aid 
advanced directly by the General Government, both to ship-building and pri- 
vate or public lines of vessels. 


And also the following official statements of Consul Dufais, of Havre: 


Of the ocean-going steamships belonging to this port thirty-eight are now laid 
up for want of profitable Seninees. Twelve sailing vessels belonging to Mar- 
seilles, fifteen under the Italian flag and twelve of Austrian nationality, are 
likewise | tied up in this port awaiting the return of more prosperous times. 

~ * 





So, then, for the last two years there has been very li i ilding i 

’ ry little ship-building in 
France, and at the present time there is almost nothing doing. ‘The four large 
boats building for the ntic Company, above-mentioned, and costing 


about 8,000,000 of franes, or over $1,500,000, apiece, had to be constructed on ac- 
the government to carry the mails with the requi- 


count of their contract with 
Gospeed, not because they were wanted in the trade. 
_— to the dividends, it can only be said that the lines of ships which 
to existence by reason of this bounty law are paying nothing; 
re in a state of bankruptcy, in liquidation, or going into liquida- 
pA ty knowl wart ized eae, though being lines 
ae eke a oing the regular trade, are pay 
Here it appears that in France where liberal subsidies are paid many 
are lying idle in their harbors, and ship-owning is unprofitable. 
it be wise for us to follow the example of that nation and by giving 
the public revenues in large sums stimulate the building of ships 
to have them tied up in harbor or run without profit? 
French law inaugurating the bounty or subsidy policy, which has 
So often and so earnestly commended to our consideration in the 
diseussion, went into effect in 1881. Prior to that subsi- 
The subsidy policy of Germany, whose example 
on theotherside of the House, has not yet gone into 
heretofore no subsidies have been paid by that government. 
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Searing these facts in mind, the following from the report of Mr. Ford 
relative to the shipping interests < 








»f Germany, France, and Italy is inte1 
esting and significant: 
rhe number and tonnag f steam vessels w 3 ow 
Year I r¢ Ger ny Italy 
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This table is very instructive as showing the continued increase 







shipping throughout the entire period, bounty or no bounty. In on! 
year in Italy was there a set-back, in 1879, when the number « 
decreased by one, while t was increas« 
and in Germany, for a seric , the tor 
cover, however, and advance in later years 

was the need of subsidies for French shippin 








number of steam vesselsincreased in France 136, or 26,3 pe 
161, or 63.6 per cent.; and in Ital; 
pears to lie with Germany. The 


rcent.; in Germanys 
>, or 18.8 per cent The advantage thus: 
tonnage shows a different rest 
it increased 92,594 tons, or 50 per cent.; in Germany, 48,125 tons, o1 
and in Italy, 28,477 tons, or 58.6; ent. While Italy shows the hig 
increase, it can not be compare ith that of France. So that in the eight years 
prior to 1880 the French shipping was increased much faster in its most \ 
branch, steam vessels, than either of its continental competitors 












The years 1880-83 show still more remarkable results. The number of st« i 
vessels in France increased 243, or 37.3 per cent.; in Germany, 189, or 45 6 per 
cent.; and in Italy, 43, or 27.2 per cent Phe tonnage increased during the same 





period, in France, 189,729 tons, or 7 per cent.; in Germany, 158,941 tons, or 
73.6 per cent.; and in Italy, 30,402 tons, or 39.4 per cent. The increase in Ger 
many, where no bounties were paid, was relatively greater both in number and 
tonnage of vessels than in France, where large bounties were in force after 1881, 


And so it appears that during the period France has been paying lib 
eral bounties the shipping interests of Germany have been more pros- 
perous, although no bounties were paid thereto. Nodoubt the growth 
of those interests in Germany were natural and demanded by the trade, 
whilein France an artificial activity in those interests, produced by th 
stimulus of subsidies, induced the construction or purchase of more 
vessels than were needed for her commerce, and resulted in ships lying 
idle or running without profit. 

It appears, too, that the carrying trade of France increased more rap- 
idly before 1880, when their subsidy law was enacted, than it did after- 
ward. Mr. Ford makes a comparison between Germany and Franc 
during the period from 1873 to 1883, and says: 

The tendency has been the same in either case, and the showing is largety in 
favor of France, but not since the bounty system was inaugurated. The French 
carrying trade increased more rapidly before 1880 than after 1880, even allowing 
forthe longer interval; and the German, while falling away in the previous years, 
more than regained what it had lost and increased ata higher rate than didthe 
French. 

After collating the facts and figures furnished by the consular offi- 
cers and carefully reviewing the whole matter, Mr. Ford concludes 
his report as follows: 

The bounties have succeeded in infusing life into neither ship-building n 
ship navigation. France finds it cheaper to have her iron vessels built in Great 
Britain and a large share of her wooden ships in other countries, The lines of 
ships that were called into being through the liberal offers of the government 
are represented as being in a state of bankruptcy, and existing lines that par 
ticipate in the bounties are either paying no dividends or very smal! anmiounts 
The exports of France, reflecting as they did the slight reaction which ensued 
in 1879, have since declined and are atill declining in value, and the decrease 
can not be explained by a fall in the prices of commodities, but rather by an 
absolute decrease in the foreign commerce of the nation. In 


gy fact, 16 may be 
asserted that the bounty poli 


y of France, intended to bridge over a temporary 


depression, has aggravated the situation, and has proved itself to be a source 
of mischief and not of cure. 
Now, in the light of all this, will a Democratic House concur in the 


amendment and thereby inaugurate a policy which has not been avail- 
ing abroad, and to which the Democratic administration is opposed ? 
Until it be accomplished I will not believe that this House will dosnch 
&@ preposterous thing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, some of the advocates of the subsidy policy have 
contended that if the amendment be adopted the whole matter will be 
left in the discretion ‘of a Democratic Postmaster-General so far as mak- 
ing contracts and expending the money are concerned; that he may 
make contracts with the steamships and expend the money, or he may 
not, at his discretion. Nobody ought to be deceived by this contention. 
If the amendment be concurred in by the House, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral will have little or no discretion in the matter, and it was not in- 
tended he should have any. 

It has, in my judgment, been written « 
depriving him of his discretion. 

As already mentioned, the Post-Office appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent year contained a provision, inserted by the Senate, and reluctantly 
concurred in by the House during the very last hours of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, under which the Postmaster-General was authorized 


irefully, with the design of 
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to pay American steamships $400,000 for carrying our foreign mails this 
year. The provision is as follows: 

ONice of Superintendent of Foreign Mails: Fortransportation of foreign mails, 
including transit across the Isthmus of Panama, $300,000; and the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the transportation of 
any part of said foreign mails, after legal advertisement, with the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 centsa nautical mile on the trip each way 
actually traveled between the terminal points: Provided, That the mails so con- 
tracted shall be carried on American steamships, and that the aggregate of such 
contracts shall not exceed one-half of the sum hereby appropriated. 


That provision was clearly directory and vested the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral with a discretion. He exercised his discretion, no doubt honestly, 
and declined to pay out the money. And for doing so the steamship 
men, through marineand shipping jourvalsand through a partisan press, 
have earnestly and persistently denounced him. He has been severely 
criticised and satirized on the floor of this House for exercising his best 
judgment, according to law. The language of the provision, it seems 
to me, could not be fairly construed otherwise than as merely directory. 
But if any doubt existed when looking at the words alone, none could 
remain after looking into the debates which occurred in the Senate and 
House when that provision was under consideration. 

In the Senate on the 23d of February, 1885, Mr. PLUMB said: 

Tam willing to say to the Postmaster-General, and one not of my political 
faith, “I will give you discretion for this year,” because this amendment of the 
Senator from Maine only applies to this year. * * * Iam willing to say to 
the incoming Democratic Postmaster-General or to any Postmaster-General, 


* * * “you shall during these twelve months exercise a reasonable discre- 
tion as to what is proper for the service to be rendered.” 


And in the same body, on the same day, Mr. SAULSBURY said: 


In reference tothe merits of this proposition of amendment, the Senator from 
Maine simply proposes to vest in the Postmaster-General discretion to enter 
into contracts to pay the owners of American ships for carrying foreign mails 
such amount as he may deem proper. 


In the House, on the 3d of March, 1885, Mr. TOWNSHEND, who had 
the bill in charge, said: 

Bat, sir, we are met by the argument by gentlemen that as We have put the 
domestic mail service upon the basis of oompetasten for service rendered, and 
have intrusted to the Postmaster-General the discretionary power of making 
such contracts as he may in his judgment deem necessary for the interest of the 
public, that we could also, with equal safety, intrust to him the power to make 
contracts for mail service to foreign countries. * * * Why, if you allow the 
Postmaster-General to exercise discretion in making contracts forthe coastwise 
and inland steamboat service, should there be any greatapprehension of abuse 
of power in allowing him to exercise equal Gtenetion in making. contracts for 
carrying mails to foreign countries? 


By these gentlemen the discussion was directed, in part, to the pro- 
priety of vesting the Postmaster-General with the discretion of making 
such contracts as were provided in the clause which I have quoted, there 
being no question, apparently, in the mind of any one as to the point 
that the power to be conferred was merely a discretionary one. 

In the House on the 10th of February, 1885, Mr. DINGLEY, speak- 
ing of the same provision, said: 

It is to be observed that there is nothing in the measure proposed which re- 
qujres the Postmaster-General to pay a single dollar to an American line of 
steamers. He may invite proposais for carrying the mails by American steam- 
ers to any country that he regards it proper to do so, and when he has re- 
ceived bids for this service he may reject any and all proposals which in his 
judgment it is not for the public interest to accept. If he can not obtain a pro- 
posal! satisfactory to him he may send our mails by foreign competing steamers 
or by way of England. The absolute discretion vested in him in the foreign as 
in the domestic mail service, limited, however, in the case of the foreign service 
to the maximum sum of 50 cents per mile and the aggregate of $600,000, would 


make the Postmaster-General master of the situation in the case of the adoption 
of the measure proposed. 


And on the 3d of March, in the House, Mr. Horr, who led the discus- 
sion in favor of the proposition, expressly declared that it conferred dis- 
cretionary power on the head of the Department. In the course of his 
remarks the following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. Horr. This bill simply says that the incoming Democratic Postmaster~ 
General may make such contracts with American vessels for carrying our foreign 


me as he may now make with our coastwise vessels for carrying the mails on 
ne coast, 

Mr. Brxcuam. For one year only? 

Mr. Horr. For one year only. 

Mr. Morse. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. Horr, Certainly. 


Mr. Morse. Does this apply to any particular line in this country? 
Mr. Horr. Certainly not. 


Mr. Morse. Then it is entirely optional with the Postmaster-General to use 
the appropriation or not as he may see proper. 

Mr. Horr, Every dollar of it is left subject to his judgment. If he does not 
think that the service demands that a contract should be made with any vessel 
or any route he need not make it. 

And, instead of my friend from Indiana arraigning Democrats here for voting 
on this thing, I say to you, when you vote against this proposition you vote a 
lack of confidence in your own Postmaster-General, which not come with 
good grace from you. 

All this leaves no shadow of doubt that, under the provision I have 
quoted from the bill for the current year, discretion was vested in the 
Postmaster-General to pay the money to the steamship-owners or refuse 
to pay it, as he deemed best. Congress appropriated $800,000 for the 
foreign-mail service, providing that not more than one-half of it should 
be paid to American steamships, and said to the Postmaster-General: 

‘Take this money and pay it over to the steamships if in your judg- 
ment you think it wise and best; if you think otherwise do otherwise. ”’ 
He exercised the discretion vested in him, consulting the interests of 
the foreign postal service and of the whole people, instead of the private 
interests of the American steamship-owners; and, as I have already said, 
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has been roundly abused for doing it, both in the partisan newspape 
and on this floor. On the 27th of March this year the gentlemai, fr 7 
Michigan [Mr. BuRROws] speaking of this matter said: — 


It is known to the country and conceded by all that this provision of th.) 
remains unexecuted, and the will of Congress in this regard is entirely ee 
The law seems plain. There is nothing in it obscure or mysterious. | <¥r 
Postmaster-General in this instance, in order to nullify the law, goes o.)1.;, 
its plain provisions to find reasons for making it a dead letter.’ Read eg 
and it seems easy of comprehension. What does it require? First. a o0.:." 
with American steamships for carrying any portion of the foreign mail. 
ond, after legal advertisement; third, to the lowest responsible bidder: ¢ 
at a rate not exceeding 50cents a nautical mile each way actually traveled. «.,. 
fifth, $400,000 is hereby appropriated to carry out contracts so made. [x'+).._ 
anything obscure in this statute? Certainly nothing. And yet no portion 
this law hasbeen executed. Nay, more, the Postmaster-General has never t,n,. 
a step in the direction of its execution. _ 

* * * “« . * 

But suppose Congress should determine, as it did at its last secsioy, te Be 
more for carrying the mails than for carrying hides. Isthe Postmaster-(jc, — 
in that event to be heard to say, “I will not execute this law, because 1, . 
judgment it is paying too much.” The question is two preposterous for cin 
It seems to me that matter isno part of the business of the Postmaster-Genc.,.. 
it is none of his concern. Congress determines the rate of compensation to hc 
paid for this service; and when it determined to let this service to the lows., 
responsible bidder at a rate not exceeding 50 cents per nautical mile. it y 
the business of the Postmaster-General to at least make an effort to execute that 
law, instead of refusing to take any steps toward its execution, and then ofr. 
ing to Congress so trifling an apology. ace 

How true it is sometimes that man— 


Drest in a little brief authority, 
* - * * . 


a 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


Mr. Chairman, I have not called attention to this matter for the pur. 
pose of making a defense of the Postmaster-General. In his annual 
report he has presented the subject fully, and has in an unanswerable 
manner shown that the discretion vested in him was properly and 
wisely exercised—exercised in the interests of economy and therefore 
in the interests of the people. 

In doing this he had the approval of the President. The latter of. 
ficer so states in his annual message in the following unequivocal 
words: 


It was decided, with my approbation, after a sufficient examination, to be in- 
expedient for the Post-Office Department to contract for carrying our foreign 
mails under the additional authority given by the last Congress. 


But I called attention to this branch of the subject for the purpose of 
putting a question and if possible finding a correct answer toit. The 
owners of American steamships tested the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General under the provision for the present year, and have abused him 
all over the country and in this House because he did not ignore the 
right and exercise that discretion solely in their private interests. Are 
those same men anxious to test his discretion again? Having once done 
soand found him opposed to paying the people’s revenue toa few steam- 
ship owners as a gratuity, why should they desire to repeat the experi- 
ment? Merely for amusement? 

It is not amusement they are seeking. They are after the contents 
of the Treasury, and will be satisfied with nothing less than a goodly 
portion thereof. Mr. A. Foster Higgins, of New York, one of the lead- 
ing advocates of the subsidy schemes of the steamship owners, and who 
has recently been before a committee of this House and made an argu- 
ment in favor of the same, at a recent meeting held in Boston for the 
consideration of our shipping interests, in a speech, says: 

We want subsidies, and there should be no quibbling over it. 


Other speakers at the same meeting expressed the same sentiments. 
It is evident they are not merely seeking an opportunity to repeat tle 
experiment of testing the Postmaster-General’s discretion again ou the 
subsidy question. That is not what they want. They want cash,aud 
a liberal supply ofit. The gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Burnows), 
in a question he puts in the quotation I have already made from oue 
of his speeches, sounds the keynote of their song: 

But suppose Congress should determine, as it did at its last session, to pay 
more for carrying the mails than for carrying hides. Is the Postmaster-Ge 
eral in that event to be heard to say, “I will not execute this law, because, © 
my judgment, it is paying too much.” a 

It is plain what answer the gentleman and the American steamsi'P 
owners would give to his question had they the full power to furm's3 
the answer. Very quickly and unmistakably they would ‘3y, > 
he shall not again have the discretion in this matter whicl ws Vo" 
in him under the bill forthe current year.” And in the adroitly dova 
Senate amendment, now under discussion, that answer has beet © 
bodied. The amendment is so framed as to deprive the Postmaste® 
General of all choice and vest the whole discretion in the steamship 
owners. They do not understand that any discretion will be‘ © 
him if this amendment becomes law; and I fully agree with them % 
that point. The first clause of the amendment reads as follow~: 

For the transportation of foreign mails by Amartesn, built see ich, = 

greate arity Spe 
sabato the rhe Kn of each talie'te Beaall, the Republics of me a 
‘entral and South America; the Sandwich, West India, and Windward Isak” 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies ; China au¢ 10)" 
$300,000; and the Postmaster-General is authorized to make, after due ®""" 
ment for contract or contracts with the warertes - ae am, on 
Sia tats of sempenmion nosonseeding Soccatsnuticn mic ou te 9 > 
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inal points, in the most direct and feas- 
way actuall? vanes between the Sandent palate, as shall be found expedient and 
desirable to secure the ends above set forth. 

This clause, I grant, is directory only, and if left standing alone 
would vest the Postmaster-General with the same discretion which he 
had under the provision in the bill for the current year, except that he 
would be confined, in the event he chose to expend the money, to 
American steamships running from our country to those countries spe- 
cifically named. But the author of the amendment did not propose to 
jeave it in that condition, and added the following clause: 

i Cc spective 

And te salt be wae aepenaibie, cause the tans of ine Gaited State tbe 
services, be sd from said places, respectively, in the best and most expeditious 
carried ypctnew te 4 in American vessels, and for a reasonable compensation, 
meseneeeaind the rate aforementioned. 


; ;ves the Postmaster-General of all discretion. That, in my 

rae be the effect if it becomes the law. _ And I have no 
i sbt that was the intention of those who originated it. 
: "t der the first clause he is ‘‘ authorized’’ to advertise, receive bids, 
and poet contracts. That is directory, vesting the execut ive officer 
with a discretionary power. But the latter clause says to him if you 
can not make contracts under the previous clause, then you “shall ”’ 
vanse the mails to be carried in American vessels, so far as possible, for 
commpenantion not exceeding the rate aforementioned. Now, who has 
discretion under this clause? ; ; ; 

The steamship companies, by concert of action, may refuse to bid 
when the Department advertises for proposals under the first clause, 
and then the second clause says to the head of the Department, You 
“ghall’? cause these mails to be carried on American vessels if possible 
to be done for not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile each way for every 
trip. This latter clause is mandatory, and if no bids should be made 
when advertised for under the first clause then the Postmaster-General 
would be bound to apply to the steamship companies under the latter 
clause and employ them to carry the mails at their own price, not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents a nautical mile. Is there any escape from this conclu- 
sion? It seems to me there is none. I believe the construction I have 
placed upon the amendment is the correct one and the result inevitable. 

Will it be wise for us to place the Post-Office Department in the power 
of the steamship compariies? If it be suggested that there is no dan- 
ger of any combination among the owners of American steamships it is 
a sufficient answer to call attention to the fact that every day combina- 
tions are being made, “‘ poolings ’’ effected among the great corporations 
and monopolies which do our carrying trade. They combine, ‘‘ pool 
their issues,” as against the people generally, and why will they not do 
so as against the Government if so good and profitable opportunity oc- 
curs as would be afforded by enacting this amendment into law. 

Why, one of these very steamship companies, the most powerful one, 
which would receive about one-half of the sum provided by thisamend- 
ment if it were paid out at 50 cents a mile, has a pooling arrangement 
now with the Union Pacific Railroad Company, made for the purpose 
of keeping up the rates of freight and passenger tariffs, and under 
which the railway company pays the steamship company a round sum 
each year not to do certain classes of carrying trade. The railway com- 
pany calls it a subsidy, and is expecting trouble with the Government 
on account of the arrangement. 

The directors of the company in their last annual report, speaking 
of the subject, say: 

The attention of the Government directors of the company has also repeat- 
<< been drawn to this arrangement, and it was, and is, understood by them 
and approved asa business necessity. It is an arrangement in no way unusual 
between linesof waterand land transportation. At a reasonable, sustained rate 
of fares and —- both mgers and merchandise would invariably take 
the land route. Neverth it was in the power of the water route at any 
time to so demoralize the business by competitive rates as to make it valueless 
to all concerned in it. Under these circumstances one of two courses only was 
lossible. The parties concerned in the traffic could either enter upon an end- 
ess competitive warfare, ruinous to themselves and destructive to the business 


interests of the country—such as during the past season has taken place between 
the West Shore Railroad Company and the New York Central and Hudson River 


ved in—or they could meet and agree upon a division of 
such a contest as that suggested were entered upon it would practi- 
cally result in the destruction and consequent withdrawal from the traffic of one 
of to it or in an amicable division. That either party to the traftic 
would be compelled to withdraw from it wholly was improbable. 
Therailroad companies certainly could not cease to operate their roads. They 
them at a loss, or at best without profit—taking the through busi- 
hess at rates which would be out of the question for local business, thus causing 
the worst form faeaiantion toexist—or they could withdraw entirely from 
it to by water. But it was to do the transconti- 
business that the Pacific ronde were built, and it was not possible for them 
submit to be driven out of it by a rival water line. On the other hand, that 
steamship company would withdraw from the business was most improb- 
able, as their through traffic was but an incident to their local traffic—the profits 
derived last would not in their case be affected by a discriminating 
Ton through traffic sufficiently low to demoralize all transcontinental rates. 
a these cireumstances, after incurring large losses through competition, 
te mreral i interested—that is, the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
Central Railroad Company, and the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
and their representatives agreed upon a 
ae adjustment. A certain portion of the business, roughly calculated at 
10 per cent. of the whole, was allowed to the steamship company. The 
prebortion was to it. The value of this tenth part of the business 
set the com was then estimated in money, and called 
was the usual well-und: division of 
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competitive traffic, the amount allotted to one party being commuted into cash 
payments. 

The railway company has ‘‘ subsidized’? this steamship company, 
and now the Government is asked to do likewise to the extent of hun- 
dreds of thousands annually. If we do so we will have an interesting 
spectacle. In the first instance the Government subsidized the rail- 
way company by giving it millions of acres of the public domain. It 
is asked to subsidize the Pacific Mail Steamship Company by paying it 
large annual sums of money to enable it to transport the people’s mer- 
chandise cheaply, as is alleged; and if the Government does so, then the 
subsidized railway company will subsidize the subsidized steamship 
company in consideration that the latter will not carry the peoples’ mer- 
chandise at all and leave the railway without competition. No doubt 
that kind of a complex subsidy would be eminently satisfactory and ad- 
vantageous to the millionaires who own the stock of the steamship 
company, but it would be nothing less than a gross outrage on the peo- 
ple of this country. Is it unfair to suppose that those who will enter 
into such a combination as above shown will, if the Senate amendment 
prevails, combine and force the Postmaster-General to pay their own 
price, not exceeding 50 centsa mile, for carrying the mails? 

In my judgment, just so sure as the amendment becomes law that 
will be the result. 

There is a little item of Congressional history which indicates the 
length to which this steamship company will go when seeking to ap- 
propriate the contents of the Federal Treasury. <A few years ago an 
attempt was made to secure the passage of a steamship-subsidy law, 
and it having afterward leaked out that this same company had prob- 
ably employed improper means in prosecuting the scheme here, an in- 
vestigation was ordered by the House of the Forty-fourth Congress. 
Hon. John A. Kasson made the report of the results of the investiga- 
tion, from which I quote the following: 

The results of the evidence are, that about $900,000 was disbursed upon the 
allegation that it was used in aid of the passage of the act now under inyesti- 
gation; that about $555,000 appears to have been paid to the exclusive use of 
persons having no official connection with such legislation; and that the dis- 
position of the remaining $335,000 remains in doubt upon the evidence pre- 
sented, but without any testimony showing that it was a reward paid to any 
person at that time a member of either House of Congress; and that the un- 
certainty attending the disposition of this latter sum is owing to the refusal of 
William S. King to testify the truth, and tothe failure or refusal of John G. 
Schumaker to present all the facts to which the committee believe it wasin his 
power to give. 

= * * * 7 7 

The enormous evil attending the existence of an unregulated lobby with 
license to appear before committees and urge measures upon members upon 
fraudulent pretense that they are acting for the public interests when they are 
privately retained by interested parties, calls for further legislation. The com- 
mittee deem it necessary for the protection of Congress against future transac- 
tions as discreditable as those they have now brought under review, that a law 
should be passed requiring every person appearing and advocating measures 
for a private interest to appear in his true capacity asa retained attorney or 
agent. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars paid by this company in one attempt 
to get into the public Treasury! Aresuch people peculiarly the proper 
objects of munificent governmental bounty? It is idle to tell me that 
those who will expend money thus in an attempt to secure legislation 
enabling them to appropriate the public revenues will not combine, if 
given the power, and compel the Postmaster-General to submit to their 
will. That is what they hope to accomplish by this amendment. I 
am opposed to it. I am opposed to all subsidy schemes. The public 
revenues are a public trust. They should be carefully guarded and ex- 
pended only for the good of the public. They are raised largely by tax- 
ing the necessaries of life. They should not begiven away. Ido not 
believea Democratic House, pledged to economy and reform, will concur 
in thisamendment, and thereby stultify itself and wrong the people. 


Physical Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1886. 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics and of their effects upon the human system, in connection with 
the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils 
in the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and 
in the Military and Naval Academies and Indian and colored schools in the 
Territories of the United States. 


Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The welfare of our nation is inseparably connected 
with the intelligence of the people, and the chief dangers to our Gov- 
ernment are in consequence of illiteracy and its concomitant vices. The 
future progress of the Republic largely depends upon the proper edu- 
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cation of the children of the present generation. But it will not do to Assuming that ten persons of the general population die betwe: n the 
simply educate the intellectual faculties. The heart and theconscience | following periods of life, the death of the intemperate during the «, * 
need careful watching. An individual may graduate at the head of his | period is as follows: Between 15 and 20 years, 18 intemperat f 10 
class in Greek and Latin and mathematics and yet be wholly ignorant | general population; between 20 and 30 years, 51 to 10; betwee; 
of the grand truths of physiology and hygiene. The brilliancy of his | and 40 years, 42 to 10; between 40 and 50 years, 41 to 10: het». 
intellect may even seem to obscure his ideas of right and wrong, and | 50 and 60 years, 29 to 10. 
while shining as an orator or a teacher he may ignorantly or blindly A temperate person’s chance of living is at 20, 44.2 yea 
pursue paths or indulge habits that inevitably will compass his ruin. | temperate, 15.6 years; at 30, 36.5 years—if intemperate, 1:3. 
Almost every page of histpry is marked with examples of this kind, | at 40, 28.8 years—if intemperate, 11.6 years; at 50, 21.25 yea 
while our own observation emphasizes the truthfulness of the assertion. | temperate, 10.8 years; at 60, 14.28—if intemperate, 8.9 year 
Intemperance has clouded many of the grandest minds thiscountry has These startling facts, gleaned from reliable sources, te] {}, 
produced, and sent thousands of the noblest intellects to premature if | story of the debilitating effects of alcohol, and disprove every , 
not dishonored graves. It isa record of sorrow and sadness that no | that has ever been made that it gives tone and strength to tl, 
tongue can adequately portray, and a picture so dark and gloomy that Let us inquire a little further what scientific observers sa 
no words can properly paint it. agent. 
The bill before the House is one that proposes to provide for the In the year 1876, in the city of Philadelphia, a world 
study of the nature and effects upon the human system of alcoholic | physicians was held, in which body were many of the 1 
drinks and narcotics in the public schools of the Territories and the | medical men of both Europe and America. 
District of Columbia, and in the Military and Naval Academies, and Among other things the question of the effects of alco 
Indian and colored schools in the Territories of the United States. It | human system was considered, and this congress of scienti: 
is substantially the same measure that has already been incorporated | emnly declared that. alcohol is a poison; that its place is upon 
into law by seventeen States and one Territory of the United States, | of the apothecary or in the office of the physician, and t! 
including the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, | medicine it should be used with great caution and by « 
Alabama, Michigan, and Kansas. Among the first to adopt the meas- | hands. 
ure was my own State, and the results thus far are entirely satisfactory, The celebrated Dr. Carpenter, the highest English aut 
as is evidenced by the numerously signed petitions that have come | human physiology, indorses a certificate, signed by more than : 
from the most influential classes of her citizens, praying for the enact- | thousand of the physicians of England, including the court physician; 
ment of this law by Congress. It proposes to teach the youth the facts | and metropolitan surgeons, who may fairly be said to represent | 
as to alcohol and narcotics, and then if they sin it will be the result | voice of the medical faculty of the British Empire, one p: 
of willfulness or weakness rather than ignorance. ‘What more salu- | which is this: 
tary law could Congress possibly enact, and why should there be any | We, the undersigned, are of the opinion that a very large proport 
opposition to it on this floor? It is for the benefit of our children, for | ™isery, including poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use 0: 
their future happiness and prosperity. It is designed to lessen the | °* mented liquors as beverages. 
desdly record of seventy-five thousand victims annually that alcohol And following the example of their English brethren, on 
now claims. It is legislation in the direction of good government, of | and twenty-five of the physicians of New York city and Brook! 
pure homes, of better lives, and of less pauperism and crime. Surely | declaration as follows: 
no one will say that these results are not of the highest possible im- 1. In view of the alarming prevalence and ill effects of intemper. 
portance to the country. with which none are so familiar as members of the medical profvss 
The physical evils of intemperance alone is a theme of the greatest | and which have called forth from eminent English physicians th 
magnitude. At everystep the victim is found. Seventy-five thousand | of warning to the people of Great Britain concerning the use o! 
times each year the ranks of the people of this country are invaded by | holic beverages, we, the undersigned, members of the medical | 
thisenemy, and alifeterminated. Whatarecord isthis! And yet the | sion of New York and vicinity, unite in the declaration that we bel: 
strange infatuation of drink keeps up the list of victims to the maxi- | alcohol should be classed with other powerful drugs; that when pre- 
mum point. Time will not allow me to call the endless array of facts | scribed medicinally it should be with conscientious caution ani a seuse 
amd figures which condemn and brand alcohol as man’s worst enemy, | of grave responsibility. 
and I will content myself with a few citations. 2. We are of opinion that the use of alcoholic liquor as « beverage is 
In all epidemics it has been found that intemperance strongly pre- | productive of a large amount of physical disease; that it entails di- 
disposes to disease. Of 1,615 cases received into cholera hospitals in | eased appetites upon offspring; and that itis the cause of a large percent- 
the epidemic of 1832, 1,023 were decidedly intemperate, a proportion | age of the crime and pauperism of our cities and country. 
of nearly two-thirds; of the remainder, 482 were intemperate; and of 3. We would welcome any judicious and effective legislation—stai 
110 cases it was not known whether they were intemperate or not; it | and national—which should seek to confine the traffic in alco)ol to 
is probable that aportion were. Both in the epidemic of 1832 and in | legitimate purposes of medical and other sciences, art, and mec lianis: 
that of 1849, the cholera in New York first appeared and was more There is no higher medical authority in the world upon this su) 
fatal in the locality known as the ‘‘ Five Points ’’—a locality where filth, | than Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, who says: 
intemperance, and degradation go hand in hand. What is alcohol? The answer is, a poison. It isso regarded by the | 
ae during — py ane — a —_ to oxo andl teriinars on  toatesleny. aa ecmale, nee. und pruss 
the n papers contained an item A Terrible Reco . iS - ee 
which reed as fallows: ’ aaa induces a general disease as we!l marked as! 
Th i i : 
wine ine wouter ra became rofsionanly hat co hr anretatad tolscataes: | And again beings: 
ties up to last night, number one hundred and forty-five. Of these probably two- Alcohol is the one evil genius, and’ is killing the race of men. Stay th 
thirds or four-fifths were men or women either drunkards or habitual drinkers | ages of this one poison, alcohol, that king of poisons, the mightiest Weapon ! 
of strong liquors or beer. devil, and the millennium will soon dawn. 


During an epidemic of cholera in the city of Albany, when only one Professor Youmans, of New York, the distinguished chemist, ys 
in twenty-five hundred of teetotalers was seized by the disease, one in | 4+ is evident that, so far from being the conservator of health, !co! 
sixty of the general population perished. active and powerful cause of disease, interfering with the respiration, the © 

A German authority (the Volksfreund) states that out of nine hun- | !4tion, and the nutrition. 
dred persons who died at Rotterdam from cholera, only three were ab- Dr. Richardson, one of the most eminent living Eng)is) })- 
stainers. In Newcastle, England, the cholera struck down one drinker | says: 
in fifty-six, but only one of six hundred and twenty-five abstainersfrom | This chemical substance, alcohol, an artificial product, devised by ma" for |'s 
alcoholic overages, Sep mommronetaprastemenr nectar cic 

In 1853, Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, wrote thus to the Boston | #¥enee — 
Medical and Surgical Journal: eee oo gee eg aE 


And, again, after making a long series of scientific researches, 0“ 
The yellow fever came down like a storm upon this devoted city, with eleven : att sched physical 
hundred and twenty-seven dsanechape ia cnnet thadeur into which it has termine the true nature of alcohol, this same distinguished p>) 
been divided. at is not the cttisen proper, but thet foreigners, with mistaken gives this testimony: 

notions ut the climate and country, who are chief su these he tone of the 
haunteof intemperance. About five thousand of them died belore the epidemic | ,,! Spa ite be an agent that gives no strength, that reduces *i 


that builds up 20 &* 
touched a single citizen or sober man,so far as I can get at the facts. can be of no use to me or any other ee ictanes for fo i 


Tables prepared by Dr. Edward Jarvis, from the record of investi- | On thatside of the question my mind is made up, that this agent if Uo ci 
gations of Mr. Nelson, actuary of the Medical, Invalid, and General modern cena pete neslae for any ofthe conditions! which nose 
Life Insurance Company of London, are as follows: but close observers can declare. 
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drinkers, 5.995 per cent. annually died; among ad infinitum, but farther testimony is unnecessary. It matters 2° what 
per cent annually died; while of the general Pag me w in- | men try to make themselves believe on this question of alcoholic drinks, 
cluded both temperate and intemperate, less 2} per cent. died | science from it the flimsy covering of pretense and prejudice, 2° 
yearly. stamps alcohol as a substance detrimental to health and dangerous © 


Among beer drinkers, 4.597 per cent. annually died; among spirit | Similar declarations from scientific men could be multiplied ams" 
mixed drinkers, 6.194 
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cants habitually as a beverage inevitably undergoes a process of slow 


am 
human life, emphatically declaring that every man who uses intoxi- 


poisoning. The intent is not suicidal, but the result is the same. 
‘Alcohol ought to be shunned by all; and when our children learn thor- 
oughly the grand truths of physiological science it will soon be consigned 
to the laboratory and the pharmacy, where it legitimately and prop- 
erly belongs. Bn ; 

This bill is in the direction of securing that result. It is urged by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, that non-partisan temper- 
ance organization that has already done so much forthe interests of all 
classes of our citizens by directing State and national attention to the 
evils of intemperance. It is good and healthy legislation. If passed 
it will make happier homes, better citizens, and healthier men and 
women. 1 trust it may pass, as it did in the Senate, by a unanimous 
vote. 


Oleomargarine. 





SPEECH 
RANDOLPH TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. a 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 3, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manulact ure, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to repeat what I said a few 
days ago on this bill; but as some criticism has been made upon the 
constitutional views then presented it seems proper to support them 
by authority. 

“It seems that some gentlemen supposed they were ancient and worn 
out, and had been condemned by the conflict of arms and more modern 
and approved methods for interpreting the Constitution. In fact they 
were regarded as a part of the creed of the State-rights school of think- 
ers, which had been buried in the grave of the dead confederacy. 

Let me assure gentlemen that this is notso. I have long ago, and 
in the most public manner, declared that I concur, as a lawyer, in the 
sententious formuiationof the relations of the Union to the States com- 
posing it, by Chief-Justice Chase, in Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 701: 

The Constitutionin all its provisions looks to an indissoluble Union composed 


of indestructible States. (Page 725.) 


But the Chie-Justice declared in the same case, that ‘‘ the separate and 
independent autonomy to the States,’’ not only was not lost ‘‘through 
their Union under the Constitution,’’ but ‘‘ that the preservation of the 
States and the maintenance of their governments are as much within the 
designand care of the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and 
the maintenance of the National Government. ’’ 

In Lane County vs, Oregon (7 Wall., 76), the same court by Chief- 
Justice Chase maintained ‘‘the independent authority of the States; ’’ 
and he added with clear emphasis, that ‘‘to them nearly the whole 
charge of interior regulation is committed or left; to them and to the 
people all powers not expressly delegated to the National Government 
are reserved. ’? 

In Collector rs. Day (11 Wall., 113), the same court decided that the 
power of Congress to lay and collect taxes could not be exercised by 
laying a taxon the salary of aState judge; that this Government could 
not touch his salary, because it would abridge the absolute right of a 
State to use all means in its discretion for its own government without 
any interference with them by Congress. 
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In the Slanghter-house cases (16 Wall., 36), Mr. Justice Miller, after | 


speaking of the danger of disunion having given occasion for the late 
amendments of the Constitution, says: 


; But however pervading this sentiment, and however it may have contributed 
ib the adoption of the amendments we have been considering, we do not see in 
— amendments any purpose to destroy the main features of the general 
system. Under the pressure of all the excited feeling growing out of the war, 
far Statesmen have still believed that the existence of the States with powers 
nents and local government, including the regulation of civil rights, the 
ile of persons and property, was essential to the perfect working of our com- 
f x form of government, though they have thought proper to impose addi- 
matin, timnitations on the States and to confer additional power on that of the 
aunt whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public opinion on 
oa rw * * *® thiscourt * * * has always held with a steady and 
en hand the balance between State and Federal power,” &e. 


And in Bradwell vs. State (16 Wall., 130), the power of the State to 
prescribe its own conditions for attorneys practicing in its courts was 


In United States rs. Craikshanks (92 United States Reports, 542), 
— in 1875, Chief-Justice Waite, speaking for the whole court, 


The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 
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merce will not be denied; but that a power to regulate commerce is s 
from which the right to pass them is derived can not be admitted rhe object 
of inspection laws is to improve the quality of articles produced by the labor of 
a country; to fit them for exportation or, it may be, for domestic us« 
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The case was certified to the Supreme Court. 


The questions certified resolve themselves into this: Has Congress power 
under the Constitution to prohibit trade within the limits of a State? 
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He then says: 
Standing by itself, it is plainly a regulation of police. 
He then adds— 


As a police regulation, relating exclusively to the internal trade of the States, 
it can only have effect where the legislative authority of Congress excludes, 
territorially, all State lezislation, as, for example, in the District of Columbia, 
within State limits, it can have no Constitutional operation. This has been so 
frequently declared by this court, results so obviously from the terms of the Con- 
stitution, and has been so fully explained and supported on former occasions 
that we think it unnecessary to enter again upon the discussion. (Page 4.) 


This case definitely decides that Congress can not forbid any trade or 
business or punish any act done in conducting it within a State. Can 
it forbid the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine or punish such act? 
I do not ask can it be done upon strict construction methods, but would 
not the Supreme Court declare such legislation void and unconstitu- 
tional, as it did in regard to explosive oils? 

In 1878 the case of Patterson vs. Kentucky, 97 U. 8S. Rep., 501, was de- 
cided. 

A patentee of an invention under the act of Congress was selling his 
illuminating oils in Kentucky against the law of that State. He was 
prosecuted, tried, and convicted in the State court. He brought his 
writ of error to the Supreme Court, claiming that the State had no 
power to punish him for using what under an act of Congress he had 
obtained letters patent for. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the whole court, affirmed the judg- 
ment. Hisopinion is full, and he cites the cases to which I have already 
referred, and others. 

After saying that the letters patent do give the patentee the right to 
make and sell his invention, he says: 

But obviously this right is not granted or secured without reference to the 
general powers which the several States of the Union unquestionably possess 
over their purely domestic affairs, whether of internal commerce or of, police. 
“In the American constitutional system,” says Mr. Cooley, “the power to es- 
tablish the ordinary regulations of police has been left with the individual States, 
and can not be assumed by the National Government.” (Cooley Const. Lim., 

74.) While it is confessedly difficult to mark the precise boundaries of that 
power or to indicate by any general rule the exact limitations which the States 
must observe in its exercise, the existence of such a power in the States has been 
uniformly recognized in this court, (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 1, and other 


cases, 

lt is embraced in what Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall (in Gibbons vs. Ogden) calls 
that immense mass of legislation ** which can be most advantageously exercised 
by the States, and over which the national authorities can not assume super- 
vision orcontrol. * * * By thesettled doctrines in this court the police power 
extends at least to the protection of the lives, the health, and the property of the 
community against the injuries exercised by any citizen of hisown rights. State 
legislation, strictly and legitimately for police purposes, does not in the sense 
of the Constitution necessarily intrench upon any authority which has been con- 
fided, expressly or by implication, tothe National Government, The Kentucky 
statute under examination manifestly belongs to that class of legislation. It is 
in the best sense a mere police regulation, deemed essential for the protection 
of the lives and property of citizens. * * * Whether the policy thus pur- 
sued by the statute is wise or unwise, it is not the province of the national 
authorities to determine. That belongs to each State under its own sense of 
duty, and in view of the provisions of its own constitution, its action, in those 
respects, is beyond the corrective power of this court. That the statute of 1874 
is a police regulation within the meaning of the authorities, is clear from our 
decision (in United States vs. Dewitt, 9 Wall., 41).”’ 

. 


. > . . ~ . 

The court in a subsequent part of the opinion shows how even in 
cases under the commerce of the country, foreign and interstate, the 
State may even destroy an imported bale of goods if infected, citing 
Gilman vs. Philadelphia (3 Wallace, 713), and may prevent paupers and 
others likely to be chargeable from coming into the State and cattle 
with diseases contagious, &c., citiag Raiload vs. Husen (95 U. 8. R., 465). 

Mr. Justice Harlan then says: 

This court “ has nevertheless, with marked distinctness and uniformity, rec- 
oe the necessity, growing out of the fundamental conditions of civil society 
of upholding State lations which were enacted in faith, and had 


regu 
appropriate and direct connection with that protection to life, health, and prop- 
erty which each State owes to her citizens." 


The language of Mr. Justice Strong, in R. R. Co. vs. Husen, 95 U.S. 
Rep., 465, fully sustains the views of Mr. Justice Harlan. 

Here then are two cases as to explosive oils. The court decides in 
one that Congress can not, and in the other that the State can, forbid 
making and selling such oils, because such power is among the im- 
mense mass of police regulations reserved to the States and never sur- 
rendered to Con 

On this ground I stand. I takeand hold it under the sanction of the 
Supreme Court in decisions from the time of my birth unto this day. 
Who shall drive me from it by the taunt that it is obsolete, and that 
as a relic of the State rights of the ante-bellum era it. has been con- 
demned and must be rejected? Originating with Marshall, it stands 
as the accepted interpretation of the Constitution by the present court, 
of whose members but one is known to be of that political party to 
which I belong, and not one of that Southern sect of political thinkers 
whose presence seems to excite the suspicion and dread of certain gen- 
—- in this House. 

t is settled by the cases I have cited that the lives, health, business, 
and interior affairs of each State belong to that ceanoane ae of legis- 
lation, under the name of police regulations, reserved to the States, 
and which the Supreme Court declares can not be touched by the power 
of Congress, by any direct law aimed at them. Congress can not for- 
bid or punish the manufacture or sale of explosive oils, The States 


may do so; Congress can not. If not, the same principle applies t 
oleomargarine. No one can deny this proposition. had 

But it is said Congress can lay and collect a tax upon it. 
deny it. , 

But for what purpose was this power delegated to Congress? Upq 
the articles of confederation Congress could not tax anything. | had 
revenues derived from the States, which could alone tax the people 
It had express power with its revenue to provide for the commoy do. 
fense and general welfare. (Articlesof confederation, article 8.) j; 
it could lay no tax. 

The Constitution of 1789 gave Congress a revenue derived fro. its 
own taxation, and not dependent on the States. The tax power was 
confided to it togive it an independent source of revenue. It is a tryst 
power, conferred for a trust purpose—a trust power conferred to tax 
for the trust purpose of obtaining revenue to carry on the Government 
and to execute the functions for which it was created. 

Now, the proposition I maintain is this: As Congress has yo power 
given to it to regulate or control the police affairs of a State; as it has 
no power to suppress or punish the manufacture or sale of oleomarga- 
rine; as in fact this poweris unquestionably reserved to each State, an 
Congress, unable to assail this reserved power directly, use the tax 
power confided to it for revenue purposes to suppress and punish the 
making and sale of oleomargarine when it needs no revenue, or lay the 
tax so high that it will bring no revenue but only suppress the product: 

Can Congress rightfully use a power given for one purpose, which the 
Constitution allows, in order to accomplish a purpose which the Constity- 
tion forbids? Can it destroy by indirect means what it dare not touch 
by direct power? Is not such an acta fraud on the power, in leg! 
phrase? Is it a constitutional use of a delegated power? Is it not x 
gross a violation of the Constitution to exercise a power for a purpose 
forbidden by the Constitution, as to usurp a power never delegated: 
The latter is bold defiance of the fundamental law; the former is an 
insidious, insincere, and fraudulent evasion of constitutional duty to 
achieve a forbidden object. It attains a prohibited end under a falss 
pretense. 

Upon this point I cite the authority of Mr. Cooley, who says (Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law, page 57): 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 
public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is ty- 
rannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore,the purpose of which is 
not to raise a revenue but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particu ar 
import for the benefit of some home manufacture may well be questioned as 
being merely cvlorable, and therefore not warranted by constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

But it is said, as Congress can constitutionally lay the tax, can the 
courts declare the law void? I doubt if it can do so, for the court can 
not look into the heart of the legislator and discover his purpose. If it 
could do so, I believe it would decide the law unconstitutional and 
void. 

But the legislator may, by introspection, discern his own purpose. 
And if he may evade the judicial scruting by this ingenious device, 
he can not avoid the judgment of his own conscience, to which he is 
amenable, and under whose condemnation he must rest. 

The question then comes up, do we need the revenue from the tax 
imposed by this bill? If we do not, can the conclusion be avoided that 
the tax is laid to destroy and punish the making and sale of oleowar- 
garine and not to raise revenue? 

If I could bona fide vote for this tax in order to raise needed revenue! 
would feel justified in doing so under constitutional sanction. but if 
my purpose is to strike down this business, and seeing | can not (0% 
without an invasion of aclearly reserved right of the States I should ue 
the tax to destroy the product and not to make it bring revenue, J shoud 
feel I had violated the Constitution by a disingenuous method whit 
could not delude others nor successfully quiet my conscientious 

roaches. 


I do not 


We do not need the revenue. The following table will show 't, 4p 
proximately, for the next year: 

peccscece $190, 000, 000 

_ 115,000,090 

30, 000, 000 


——— 


Total revenue for MEXt YEAT..........cccceecceseseeeseeeeeees _ 335, 000,000 


Against this we have— 


ssesessecesseee $160, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 


——— 235, 000, 00 


— 


Leaving for sinking fand, &0.........ccecvvesssssseessesseneecercecsssees SOND 

The only effect of more revenue is to tempt us to prodigality 19 

penditure and to an increase of our power as additional outlets tor py 

fuse extravagance. 

But it was said by some one, if we tax oleomargarine we con ere 
hen that proposition was made the ‘reo 


is said that the tax power is used for other purposes than 
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as all other political bodies having the tax power, may among the in- 
finite variety of taxable subjects discriminate as to those which a wise 
public policy indicates as best fitted to bearthe burdens. Between lux- 
uries and necessaries, between articles owned or consumed by all and 
those owned orconsumed by a few, between useful and useless, heal th- 
fal and hurtful objects, we may discriminate, when we need revenue, 
and come to lay a tax toraise it. But no author of legal merit has 
ever said that when we do not need revenue at all we have the right to 
tax a man merely to reform his life or to suppress his business. The 
power to tax sleeps until the need forrevenue awakes it to action; and 
when it acts, it may wisely discriminate, as already shown. 

The case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (8 Wallace) is cited in the com- 
mittee’s report and was called to my attention the other day by the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. Burrows]. 

It has nothing to do with this ease. In that case the court said that 
Congress had power and was in duty bound to provide a uniform cur- 
rency for the people; and that in order to do so it could prohibit the 
circulation of the notes of State banks; and if it could prohibit entirely 
it could in part, and, if so, as it could legally tax such notes under the 
tax power, it could lay the tax so as to raise revenue and partially sup- 
press the notes. In that case, therefore, Congress had power to sup- 
press wholly, independently of its power to tax. The greater power 
includes the less, and therefore with the greater power to suppress en- 
tirely, Congress could use its tax power to suppress in part. 

How different is this case. Congress not only has no power to sup- 
press oleomargarine entirely, but is forbidden to touch it at all. If it 
aims to suppress entirely, it really must lay so high a tax as to defeat 
revenue; and thus accomplish fully the object the Constitution prohibits 
it from attempting. But I have larger objections to the policy of this 
measure: 

First. It aids one of two competitors in the business of the country 
by destroying the other. Such a power is not only unwarranted by 
the Federal Constitution, but is of doubtful validity under any free 
system of government. If the Legislature may aid A by destroying B; 
may put up one man, class, or industry and put down another, such a 
government is despotic and will become a tyranny, and the people can 
not be free. 

Second. It increases the range of the inquisitorial and domiciliary 
authority of the internal-revenue machinery. The objection to the 
system is not so much to the subjects of its taxation as to the methods 
by which it is watched and guarded and collected. Instead of decreas- 
ing this system the advocates of this bill increase it and refuse to take 
tobacco and fruit brandy from its grasp. Friends of dairy farmers tax 
the rival of the dairy product but burden the product of the plantation 
and of the orchard with taxes collected under the espionage of spies and 
informers and armed bands of the Department. 

Third. But a greater objection to this system is to be made: 

It is liable to great inequality in the distribution of the burdens of 
taxation. I hope I may explain this briefly. 

The Constitution has two forms of internal taxation. It seemed to 
provide that direct taxes (which is one form of this internal system) 
should be proportioned to the ability to pay. These were apportioned 
between the States according to population, and it was supposed that 
wealth would be proportioned to population. This has sadly turned 
out to be a mistake. Thus Rhode Island under the direct tax would 
pay one-fifth of what Virginia would pay, and yet Rhode Island has 
nearly as much assessed values as Virginia, I think. 

The other form, however, is or may be made much more unequal. 
The power to tax any article of property, or any business, gives Con- 
gress the power te lay all its taxation on any one section or State. Con- 
gress may tax sugar from the cane and exempt that from the beet. It 
might select cotton, or rice, or tobacco (it has done this, and tobacco 
in twenty years has paid over $600,000,000 of taxes), or corn, or wheat, 

or a special fabrics of the loom, &c. 

In words, when the eager competition of producers in different 
sections or in any community see that Congress may be induced to 
take sides, as in this case, this precedent will be the beginning of what 
will have no end in the perpetuity of this invidious and partial legisla- 
tion, with the pernicious machinery of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, whose most efficient agents are espionage and an official inquisition 
intoall the privacies of domestic life and personal enterprise. 

The internal taxes, which are unequal, take a new start to-day, and 
are manila Ghenstves foreveron the policy of the Government. 
Fourth. there is one other evil result, which does more than any 
thing I have seen in my publicservice to overthrow the equilibrium of 
the Constitution and destroy all fences between the Federal authority 
Le neal powers of the States. 
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this bill invades by indirection a reserved author- | 


claims power by this bill to suppress what the State | 
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is invaded and taken away not by bold usurpa- | 


| given me unless I am a party to the theft, 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE 


| all riots, and without it anarchists would go forth on their diabolical 
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a trust power vested in it for revenue into a weapon aimed at State 
autonomy. 


And thus Congress will in time absorb that immense mass 


of legislation which Judge Marshall said was unquestionably reserved 
to the States, and consolidate the police power of all the States under 
one central domination. 
see, that this bill opens up the invasion of the police power of the States 
at the instance of any interest in the country, by the use of this tax 
power in Congress, and that the end will be that all police power being 
centralized here will be executed by the machinery of the Internal 


Does not every man see, can any man fail to 


Revenue Department? Pass this bill, and you have a precedent which 
will soon result in breaking down all the defenses which have barred 


the State reserve of power trom the usurping tendency of the Federal 
Government. 


And why should you grasp for more power? Greedy of acquisition, 


of authority, Congress has so filled its calendar that it does only a 
tithe of its work, and even that not well, for lack of time. 
amplify your jurisdiction. 
Constitution, and you will do your legitimate work better by leaving 
to the States what is theirs to do and what they can better do than 
you. 
States and cities and towns, and rise to the higher realms of political 
thought, in which we may frame a policy to place the imperial destiny 
of this Republic of republics upon the safe and sure pathway leading 
to its true glory, in securing the peace and happiness, the liberty and 
progress of all the people of all the Commonwealths of the American 


Do not 
Limit it strictly by the boundaries of the 


Cease debates on butter and oleomargarine. 


Leave that to 


Union. 
Nothing, that this bill can promise to its advocates here or in the 


country, can in any degree compensate the people for the pernicious 
and dangerous principles it contains, the results of which must be 
disastrous to our system of government and to our free institutions. 


Temperance Education, 


SPEECH 
or 


BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1886. 


On the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and 


narcotics and of their effects upon the human system in connection with the 
several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils in 
the public schools of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and in 
the Military and Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Ter- 


ritories of the United States, 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rejoice in the opportunity to vote for this bill, 
which authorizes education in the dangers of alcoholic drinks. Long 
before the effects we hope from it can with reason be expected, I pray 
that the Republic may be rid of it forever as a beverage. Neverthe- 
less, this is a step in the right direction, and it would be criminal in 
this Congress not to pass this bill. We are told that we delude our- 
selves when we build our expectations upon so frail a foundation. 
Where can we so rationally begin temperance work, or even the work 


of prohibition, as among those who are in the coming time to wield 


the destinies of the Republic? 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly are expended to reclaim 
bondsmen to rum. Why not spend something to keep men out ot 
bondage? Its evils uponour country and our ageare incalculable. All 
ages and conditions are of its victims. The lowly and the exalted are 
alike subject to its resistless sway. It sits like a specter of evil with 
the judge upon the bench, and it haunts the legislators in the several 
States of the Union and in the National Congress. To-day its merci- 
less clutch holds in brutal bondage some of the brightest minds in the 
national House of Representatives, and its toils are upon Senators well 
on their way to the ditch and the mad-house! 


e 


It is the beginning of 
‘ 
doings desolate and alone. But by its free use they kindle the pas- 
sions and nurse the revenge of the unfortunate, the thriftless, and the 
vagrant until, with honor blunted and patriotism debauched, they are 
fit companions of the senseless socialists and the fiendish anarchist. 
The hags who manufacture bombs, and the wretches who kill with 
them, whether on the streets or in our homes, are all, all alike fed and 
frenzied by this demon alcohol! 

With my friend from Michigan [Mr. CutcnEon ] I indorse with em- 
phasis what Master Workman Powderley, at the head of the Knights of 
Labor, has so eloquently said in relation to the use of strong drink: 

The firmest link in the chain of oppression is the one I forge when I drown 
manhood and reason in drink. No man can rob me of the brain my God has 
If I drink to drown grief, I bring 
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rief to wife. child,and sorrowing friends. I add not one iota of the sum of 
Saman happiness when I invite oblivion over the rim of a glass. If one mo- 
ment's forgetfulness or inattention to duty while drunk brings defeat to the 
least of labor's plans, a lifetime of attention to duty alone can repair the loss. I 

yromise never again to put myself in such a position. If every member of the 

‘nights of Labor would only pass a resolution to boycott strong drink so far as 
he is coneerned for five years,and would pled his word to study the labor 
question from its different standpoints, we would then have an invincible host 
arrayed on the side of justice. 


No man can calculate the percentage of crimes that this common 
enemy has inflicted upon our race, for the reason that they are visited 
from father to son, from generation to generation. But he who does 
not see its ravages strewn on every hand as he moves in society must 
be making his journey through life either blindfolded or without ca- 
pacity to comprehend. Two years ago in this House the honorable 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Prick] made the assertion that ‘‘99 
per cent. of the woes and ills of society come from patronizing the 
saloons.’’ No matter whether his figures are too high or too low it 
remains fearfully and wonderfully true that its whole career is written 
in blood, and its victims have filled the earth with woes unutterable. 

I hail with delight all intelligent and all rational effort that society 
and legislators may devise to dethrone the monster and destroy its 
power. Seventeen States of the Union have already passed laws like 
unto this. By its provisions the District of Columbia and the great 
Territories are to educate their children upon this subject. When all 
the States and all the Territories shall teach their children what this 
enemy is and what it has done, we may with reasonable confidence 
assert that ‘‘ the coming man will not drink wine.”’ 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BENJAMIN T. FREDERICK, 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886. 


On the bill (H. BR. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax on and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine. 

Mr. FREDERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit to this body that I do not believe a man in 
it will say that any man or company of men who use such insulting 
and abusive expressions regarding any class of people, much less of the 
mothers, wives, and daughters of our farmers, are deserving of any con- 
sideration, and I think their business as well as they should be driven 
out of existence. Mr. Speaker, I refer to the pamphlets sent out in 
the interest of oleo and butterine, in which many insulting things are 
implied of the dairy people; such as, ‘‘The oleo men are putting cow’s 
hairs in their butterine in order to make it more closely resemble the 
real dairy butter.’’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, that to which I more particularly refer is con- 
tained in a pamphletentitled ‘‘ Higher wages and cheaper food: Honest 
words to honest men.’’ It reads, ‘‘ Beecher on butter,’’ and is as fol- 
lows: 


Oh, for a reformation in the dairy! While old farmers hunt good breeds of 
cows, we hope young farmers will find a breed of wives who shall know that 
there is such a virtue as cleanliness. The practice of 
cloth is not good, In warm weather it sticks, and in all w 
peculiar taste from the cloth. Besides, though we believe in saving old shirts, 
we don’t like the economy of tearing them up for butter rags. At any rate, it 
behooves us to know out of whose u rments we are eating, for, we sup- 
pose, even cannibals have a choice of what men they shall eat.””—New York 
Grocers’ Advocate. 


Mr. Speaker, I was raised on a farm and this is an insult to my mother, 
my sisters, and every ladyin the land. The insinuation that any lady 
would take dirty shirts or any article of dirty underclothing to roll 


butter in is an insult to decency; and, Mr. Speaker, I would saggest 
that the Mr. Beecher, whoever he may be—surely can not be Henry 


y get rid 
of him as well as of the cannibals. But, sir, I feartheresuli! In the 
ballad of a mad dog, the man recovered from the bite, the dog it was 
that died ! 

Mr. Speaker, there is cleanliness in the use of a man’s tongue as well 
as in the use of butter-cloths. And I here reiterate that men who use 
such insulting and uncalled-for expressions about the best people of our 
land are vot too good to impose any kind of impure food on an unsus- 


pecting people so long as it is a paying to them, and 
sooner they and their business are wiped out of existence the better i: 
will be for the country. If any one will read Asmodeus, or the 

on Two Sticks, they will find a fair illustration of this fraud and 
— at the centralization of capital against the producers and 
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Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. EDWARD W. SEYMOUR, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regyjat. 
ing the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomarga;j;,,. 
Mr. SEYMOUR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any proposition which promises to be of practical 
benefit to the farmers of this country commands my interest. |¢ jt 
contravenes no principle of constitutional law and is not unjust to other 
legitimateindustriesitsecuresmysupport. Thefarmers, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers and the vast importance of their calling, are s 
modest in their demands and so little practiced in those arts by which 
other industries secure legislation favorable to themselves that there 
is a natural desire to aid them. If I did not believe the bill under cop- 
sideration to be constitutional I would not yield to that natural desire. 

The argument against its constitutionality is that, inasmuch as we 
have no right to raise revenues except to meet the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government, and such expenditures do not require this ad- 
ditional revenue in order to meet them, therefore the proposed tax 
would be unconstitutional. The argument is not sound. 

It is necessary to raise a certain revenue to meet govern 
penses, Every man has a right of choice as to the articles upon which 
this tax shall be placed to raise such revenue. If I desire to put among 
the articles to be taxed for that revenue the articles enumerated in this 
bill, in order, among other things, to hasten the day when the tax may 
be diminished on wholesome food and necessary clothing, who shall 
question my constitutional right to do so? 

If this proposition to tax oleomargarine had been reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means in a bill which at the same time pro- 
posed to reduced the tax on some other article an equivalent amount, 
would any one have claimed the action to be unconstitutional? Does it 
affect the constitutional question that this bill takes only one of those 
steps and leaves the other to be taken hereafter when the opportunity 
occurs upon the tariff bill before the House? 

If I propose (as I certainly do) to vote for measures calculated to re- 
duce our revenues raised by taxation to the limits of our necessary 
expenses, and to raise that mecessary revenue so far as may be by tax- 
ing luxuries and harmful commodities instead of the every-day neces- 
sities of life, who shall object? And am I to be defeated in that laud- 
able object because I can not accomplish both purposes by a single vote 
and upon one bill? The fact that under our present tariff laws we do 
not need the revenue which this bill would produce does not make it 
unconstitutional with those who do not mean, so far as their votes are 
concerned, to permit those laws to remain as they are, and who pro- 
pose to reduce taxation and to raise what is needed from articles which 
ean best bear it. 

As an original question no one would doubt the right of Congress 
under the Constitution to tax ine for the purpose of raising 
constitutional revenues. If it could have been originally taxed, soit may 
now be substituted as an object of taxation for some other article upon 
which revenue is now raised, and I, who desire such substitution, may 
consistently with a strict construction of the Constitution vote for \t 
While not caring to argue the questions involved, I have de- 
sired to say thus much upon the constitutional question, because, 
already intimated, if I considered the bill unconstitutional I would not 
vote for it, desirable as I believe is the end to be attained by its passage. 

It has been strongly urged by gentlemen who admit the constitution 
ality of the bill that its provisions are impolitic; that they savor of class 
legislation and aim to destroy a competitive industry. Such arguments 
would have force if they were relevant, but they are based upon an en- 
tire misunderstanding of the bill, namely, that the bill taxes the prod- 
uct of the articles mentioned in section 2 independent of their beins 
‘*made in imitation or semblance of butter, or calculated or intende! 
to be sold as butter or for butter.”” Such is not the fact. Nothing » 
™ ”? within the meaning of the bill except mixtures made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or calculated or intended to be so! 
as butter or for butter. 

One may freely make, buy, or sell compounds of oleo, oleomarzarit 
oil, lardine, suine, offal fat, cotton-seed oil, and neutral so long as they 
are plainly marked with the names of the articles composing (he ™'*" 
ure. It is the fraud, the sham which would sell them for butter, tha 
the bill 


Since when, Mr. Speaker, was the manufacture of a deleterious and 
offensive article and the palming it off on the aemeapotting —— 
under false colors Tecogn as aD - 
one Shisteaeas ustry, with rights to be respected 
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particular, wherea patent has been already issued, deserves the attention 
ofthe people. Itis known as the Maxwell grant, which Secretary of the 
Interior Cox thought could not under any construction of the grant ex- 
ceed 96,000 acres, but which was afterward patented for 1,700;0U0 acres. 
The patents for that land are now held by a Dutch or Holland syndi- 
cate known as the Maxwell Land Grant Company. Suits have already 
been instituted in Colorado to set aside those patents so fur as they 
cover land in that State. Commissioner Sparks, of the General Land 
Office, in his annual report for the year 1885, thus refers to this grant: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


_— 


it is said that this measure will be a precedent for future taxation of | 
articles against whose manufacture and sale none of the arguments exist 
which are admitted to exist in respect to the article taxed by this bill. 
It is sufficient answer to such an argument to say that it is illogical to 
argue from @ good action that it will prove a precedent for a bad one; 
and Congress must be trusted, and surely may be trusted, not to enact 
laws for the purpose of taxing out of existence any legitimate industry. 
Regard for the Constitution and for what is certainly the sentiment of 
the American people would prevent such an exercise of power. There 
isnodanger whatever in thatdirection, = 

There areother points involved in this discussion which have been so 
fully argued that it would be inexcusable to repeat them. The abso- 































_ In July last I submitted to you the result of my investigation of the proceed- 
ings of this office by which the notorious ‘*‘ Maxwell” or Beaubin and Miranda 
grant in New Mexico and Colorado was patented in 1879 for upward of 


1.700.000 
inte vileness of many of the compounds sold as butter and so success- | 8itteabic under itnowkd nol hee cece Oe OOD eee ty ee auantity leaally 
fully colored and scented as to deceive buyers has been fully demon- | was patentabie by the effect of Congressional confirmation. It was so found by 


strated. If there are any who prefer such compounds to pure butter 
they ought to be willing to have them marked, as of the compounds 
which compose them, so that those who prefer pure butter may not get 
something else by mistake. And it is not fear lest the Constitution 
should be infringed half as much as it is hatred of the entire system 
of internal-revenue taxation, with its taxation on the manufacture of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco, that furnishes the real motive of the op- 


position. 


Mr. Secretary Cox in 1869, and his judgment had not been reversed when upon 
a forced assumption of the applicability of a judicial decision in another case 
and a tortuous construction of a general letter of advice from a succeeding Sex 
retary, this office resurrected the extinguished claim for excessive quantity and 
passed it to patent without written decision, ‘‘and without opportunity being 
afforded adverse parties or protestants to appeal to the Secretary or invoke his 
supervisory judgment; ” and this in the face of ‘‘a large number of letters, com- 
plaints, petitions, protests, and charges’? which have been transmitted to this 
office and Department from citizens of New Mexico, “ alleging fraud in the lota- 
tion and boundaries of this claim, its extension far beyond any original claim 
or possession by the grantees, the invasion of settlement and mining rights, and 
of the rights of native inhabitants and Indian occupants.” 



















Land Grants in New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 11, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 2851) to provide for ascertaining and settling 
private land claims in the Territories of New Mexicoand Arizona and the State 
of Colorado— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: ’ 

Mr. CoaArmkMAN: This bill, in brief, provides for the appointment of 
a commission of three by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve for four years, 
for the purpose of adjudicating Mexican and Spanish land grants in the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and that part of the State of 
Colorado derived from the Republic of Mexico. 


F 


These claims, ing an immense amount of acres of the pub- 
lie domain, have been settled long ago. In 1851 Congress pro- 


vided a commission for the settlement of such claims in the State of 
California, and that commission performed its duty, cases were all dis- 
posed of in the courts, and, in general, titles were quieted, and the 
prosperity of that State was assured. But in the Territories of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and that part of the State of Colorado ceded to 
us by Mexico, these titles have never been quieted. Lands thusclaimed 
have been surveyed in some instances, and in other cases large portions 
of such land have been patented by the United States to persons who 
had no title to them. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his last report, 
states there are now ing before Congress ninety-six claims to lands 
in the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, covering an alleged esti- 
mated area of 8,500,000 acres. These claims have never been exam- 
ined carefully by the General Land Office, some have been partially 
examined; and it is due to the claimants, it is due to the Government, 
it is due to the people of these Territories, that these claims should be 
finally adjudicated and the titles permanently quieted. 

If gentlemen could see before them a map of the Territory of New 
Mexico they would observe many. red spots, which mark the claims 
already presented to the Interior Department of the Government, cov- 

nearly one-quarter of the area of that vast Territory. 

Most of these lands are withheld from settlement and the titles are 
now in Villages and towns have been located on them, and 
eae in many instances are uncertain as to whether they own 
foot of the land or not. . 


tical? . Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 
eal McADOO. Is it not a fact that large cattle syndicates have 


ss of a large portion of this land ? 
“SPRINGER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks me whether 
ion of much of this land. 


| Mr. 
: (as cattle syndicates have not taken 
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The files of the office groan with pitiful appeals of settlers to be protected 


against fraudulent survevs of private land claims, which appear generally to 
have received no more attention than to be buried in the tomb of 


official ar- 
ehives. Recent memorialists, praying legal intervention to save their homesand 
property from seizure under a patent issued in 1881 for nearly 1,000,000 acres to 
the claimants of the Sangre de Cristo grant in Colorado, which, if existent and 
valid, was restricted by the laws of Mexico to one-tenth the quantity conveyed 


by this office, say upon a recital of frauds and injuries alleged that ‘ against 
these wrongs petitions time and again have been filed, directed to the hon 
orable Secretary of the Interior, all of which might as well have been directed 


or consigned to a fiery furnace.”’ 


Commissioner Sparks, in the same report, calls attention to the Caton 


de Chama grant, in New Mexico, which when originally presented was 


for a single square league of land. This was shown by the plats then 
exhibited. The claim was purchased from the original owner, and 
through the skillful manipulations of land-grabbers it has grown in 


size until it has reached the magnificent proportions of more than 100 
square leagues, or 472,736 acres, and is fortified by a survey showing 


the identical boundaries. The Committee of this House on Private 
Land Claims of the Forty-seventh Congress (Republican) reported this 


case for confirmation at the last-named area, and I well remember when 


it was considered in Committee of the Whole and defeated. It is still 
pending, however, and nothing short of a judicial determination will 
ever place a final quietus upon it. I presume the entire area thus 


claimed is withheld from settlement under the homestead and pre- 


emption laws. 

Since Commissioner Sparks assumed the office he now holds he has 
rendered an adverse decision on the claim of Gervacio Nolan for 575,000 
acres of land in New Mexico. Congress had expressly provided in 1870 
that but one of two grants which he claimed should be confirmed, and 
he was allowed to make his selection, which he did, ‘‘in full satisfac- 
tion of all further claims and demands against the United States.”’ 
Having obtained one grant upon these terms, it was reasonable to pre- 
sume that his claim was finally settled. But notso. He turned up 
again as a claimant in the General Land Office for the other grant. In 
1880 the General Land Office so far recognized this last claim as to order 
a survey thereof, which was made, and the plats filed. The survey as 
then made embraced 575,000 acres, or twelve times the legal quantity, 
if the grant had ever had any validity. The lands embraced in this 
survey were withdrawn from settlement under the general land laws, 
and the whole area reported for confirmation. Mr. Sparks set aside the 
survey and decided that the land belonged to the United States, and 
opened it to actual settlers. 

Mr. Sparks, in the report already referred to, thus sums up theaction 
of his predecessors in reference to a few of the Spanish and Mexican 
land grants in New Mexico: 


The New Mexico claim of Francis Martinez under the colonization laws, which 
limited grants tothe maximum of 48,000acres, was surveyed for 594,515.55 acres, 
and patented in 1881. A similar grant to E. W. Eaton was surveyed and pat- 
ented in 1880 for 81,032.67 acres. A similar claim was surveyed and patented to 
Antonio Sandoval in 1877 for 60,117.39. 

The claim of John Scolley, also in New Mexico, was surveyed for 108,507.64 
acres and the land reserved. Congress confirmed the grant according to its terms 
for five leagues, or 22,193.40 acres, but the larger area still remains in reserva- 
tion. 

A New Mexico grant said to have been made to Salvador Gonzales, in 1742, of 
‘*a spot of land to enable him to plant a cornfield for the support of his family” 
has been surveyed for 103,959.31 acres, and land reserved. An amended survey 
has been filed reducing this amount to 23,661 acres, and the claim is now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

The Anton Leroux grant in New Mexico, surveyed for 126,024.50 acres and the 
land reserved, has been examined by this office and the survey found to be ex- 
cessive to the amount of more than 100,000 acres. 

The B. M. Montaya grant in New Mexico, limited to 48,000 acres under the col- 
onization laws, is surveyed for 151,056.97 acresand the land reserved. Claim be- 
tore Con 

The Sedillo grant in New Mexico, of the same character and limitation, is 
surveyed for 88,079.78 acres and the land reserved. Claim before Congress. 

The Arroyo de San Lorenzo grant in New Mexico, same limitation, is sur- 
veyed for 130,000 acres and the land reserved. Claim before Congress. 

The Estancia grant in New Mexico (Nolan No. 3), also restricted under the 
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colonization act to 48,000 acres, is surveyed for 415,086.56 acres and the land re- 
served, Claim before Congress, 

In 1768 Ignacio Chaves and others (New Mexico) petitioned for a tract “ which 
will have on each side one league and a half, more or less.” ‘This would make 
a tract of 2} superficial leagues, or a little less than 10,000 English acres. ‘The 
claim has been surveyed for 243,036.43 acres and the land reserved. Pending 
before Congress. 

The foregoing and other cases cited are thentioned as examples merely ex- 
hibiting the general situation. 

There is no data upon which to eztimate the number of claims that may yet 
be presented. 


A gigantic scheme forstealing several million acres of land in Arizona 
is thus exposed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


The inhabitants of Southern Central Arizona have for the past two or three 
years been threatened by the assertion of the existence of an enormous grant 
alleged to have been made in 1758 to one Peralta, embracing a region of country 
49 by 150 miles in extent, or a larger area than the combined States of Connect- 
icut and Rhode Island, the location of which was laid in the most populous and 
valuable portion o° the Territory. An extensive correspondence touching this 
alleged grant was entered into during my ecessor’s incumbency of this of- 
fice between the Governments of the United States, Mexico, and Spain, resulting 
in the following letter addressed by me to the surveyor-general: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFrFicz. 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1885, 

Sir: Iam in receipt by reference from the honorable Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of your letter of March 27, 1885, stating that certain papers have been filed in 
your office in the matter of an alleged grant to one Peralta, claimed to embrace 
a region of country 49 by 150 miles in extent, aggregating 4,000,000 acres of land, 
inclusive of the city of Phoenix, the towns of Florence, Globe, and Silver King, 
the major part of the counties of Maricopa, Pinal, and Graham, a large portion 
of the White Mountain, and the San Carlos Indian reservation, and that said 
alleged grant also purports to carry all minerals. 

You transmit a list of papers filed, the most material of which purport as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Decree of Ferdinand VI (King of Spain) recommend grant, 

(2) Copies of the report of the royal tribunal of the Inquisition of the grant 
Peralta by the viceroy in 1758, and of the statement of Peralta as to location 
of grant. 

(3) Petition of Peralta to King Carlos III, praying confirmation of the grant. 

(4) Order of King Carlos III confirming grant. 

You state that although from one and one-half year’s study you are familiar 
with every detail of thisalleged grant, you are not in possession of corroborative 
proofs or evidence thereof, 

Thorough search has been made under the direction of the Government of 
the Republic of Mexico, at the instance of this Government, and no record of 
this grant, nor of any of the various and minute proceedings uired by the 
laws of Spain and the Indies, connected with the making of such grants, has 
been discovered. 

You are further advised that this Department has received from the Depart- 
ment of State official informetion communicated by the Spanish Government 
through the American —_ at Madrid that a careful search has been made 
by the director of the archives, and that the “so-called ‘ Peralta Grant’ does not 
exist in those archives.” 

The royal grants of Spain were made with great solemnity of form and record. 
It is impossible that a grant should have been “ recommended” by one sover- 
eign, reported by the most august tribunal of the nation, and confirmed by the 
kingly deed of another sovereign and no record of these high and important 
acts of state appear in the archives of the Spanish Government. 

The — that nosuch record exists is sufficient evidence that no such grant 
was made. 

The essential foundation of a recognizable claim under the laws of Spain and 
the treaties and laws of the United Statesdoes not appearin this case, It is my 
opinion that the futile work in which you have been e fora year anda 
half in the direction of investigating an all claim which, from your own 
statement of its uncorroborated character, had not been placed before you in a 
condition to be entitled to consideration, should forthwith be discontinued. The 
only effect of your action and proceedings has been to needlessly alarm citizens 
in lawful and peaceful ion of homes and property upon the soil, to 
threaten with insecurity private titles in towns and cities, to imperil valuable 
niining interests, and to intimidate settlements upon public lands, 


Very respectfully, 
WM. A. J. SPARKS, Commissioner. 
Roya A, Jouwson, Esq., 
Surveyor-General, Tien, Ariz, 


I presume, Mr. Speaker, we shall hear no more of this Peralta claim, 
at least while Commissioner Sparks is in office. I could, if time would 
permit, refer to very many more of these fraudulent claims. Many of 
them have received the sanction of Congress or the Interior Depart- 
ment under former administrations. It is high time that Congress was 
adopting some measure of relief. The ing bill will secure a judi- 
cial investigation of the facts involved in all alleged land grants in the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona and in the State of Colorado. 
I rely upon the President to appoint three able and incorruptible judges 
to constitute this commission. They will have a responsible and im- 
portant duty to perform. They should be learned in the law and of 
adamantine integrity. The land-grabbers will use all their efforts to 
deceive, to defraud, and mislead. It will require time, patience, and 
great labor to thoroughly consider and determine all the questions 
which will be raised. 

The growth and prosperity of New Mexico are now greatly retarded 
on account of the uncertainty of land titles and the conflicting claims 
arising under pretended grants from the Republic of Mexico and from 
Spain. The commission provided in this bill can alone hear and deter- 
mine all these questions, and finally quiet all titles. Whenthetitles are 
quieted, permanent nn will be made and business prosperity 
will speedily follow. We owe it to the people of those Territories to 
pass this billatonce. Itisa measure of relief too long delayed already. 

The labors to be performed by the commission are such that the De- 
partments and Congress can not perform them and do justice to all con- 
cerned. A careful investigation in the vicinity of the grants will often 
be required in order to determine the real boundaries of grants as orig- 
inally intended. 

The courts now organized in the Territories have now more business 


than they can transact. We can not expect them to properly consider 
the immense amount of business which will devolve upon this coin mic 
sion. It will require four or five years of constant labor on the part 
of the commission to pass upon all the claims that will be presented. 

Delay in finally settling the questions iavolved is delay in adyanyj), 
the material prosperity of the peopleinterested. In many places bys; 
ness is at a standstill, enterprises are suspended, and general apathy 
prevails, owing to the fact that the titles are in dispute. This })i|| (,;. 
nishes the most speedy and satisfactory means yet devised for an honest 
judicial determination of every doubtful question and finally qui, 
all disputed titles. I have no doubt President Cleveland will appoint 
an honest and able commission. If I had any doubts on this question 
I would hesitate about conferring this power upon him. He has proven 
equal to every other trust, and I shall rely upon him to properly exe. 
cute this. ; 

I hope the bill will pass, and I assure the committee that its bene. 
ficial results will far exceed the cost of its execution. 

Pending the remarks of Mr. SPRINGER his time expired and the {o}- 
lowing proceedings were had: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iask leave of the committee to print the remaip. 
der of my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection and it isso ordereq, 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hatsery) 
also desires the same privilege. And I ask unanimous consent that q)| 
gentlemen who desire to do so may print remarks in the Recorp on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
accordingly. 


ie 
ug 
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The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarix 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The persistent opposition to this bill by the minor- 
ity of the committee has greatly astonished me. Having carelully 
examined the provisions of the bill I am in favor of it. The various 
objections that are offered appear to me to be susceptible of an answer. 
The objection that has been so often urged here that this is the use of 
the taxing power for the unjust destruction of one industry for the ben- 
efit of another has no force whatever with me, for the reason that the 
articles and substances of which oleomargarine is composed, as shown 
by the report of the Committee on Agriculture, are of a poisonous and 
deleterious character, and, when so made, is such an exact imitation o! 
butter as not to be distinguished therefrom by taste or in any ordinary 
way, and that by this means a great fraud is imposed upon the people, a 
fraud which scatters disease and death. This is the same kind of indus- 
try as is the manufacture of bombs and explosives for the anarchists, ot 
as would be the building of piratical ships to prey upon the commerce 
of the high seas. If it can be lawfully done by Congress, this fraud, 
this deceit, should be controlled. This brings me to consider the cov- 
stitutional objection which is so persistently made. It is not pretended 
that Congress has not the power to impose a tax upon oleomargarine 
the same as it has the power to impose a tax upon whisky and tohacc®, 
but the argument is that we do not need the revenue to be derived 
from the tax, and that the taxing power is used not for raising money 
to support the Government, but for the suppression of the manuiact- 
ure of oleomargarine. I answer that no gentleman has the right to & 
sume that this is the position of those who vote for this bill. : 

There is great necessity for the revenue which will be realized by the 
passage of this law. The present revenues of, the Government are 
suflicient to meet the wants of the nation if the appropriations are made 
that should be for the pensioning of our soldiers, the buildirg up 0! 
Navy, the erection of proper coast defenses, together with the orn") 
and ever-increasing expenses of the Government. This act !s —_ 
tional upon its face, and I deny the right of those who oppose ths »! 
to say that those who support it are not seeking to obtain a reves" . 
the manner provided by the Constitution. This disposes of that objec 
tion, as I do not believe any one will deny the right of Congres to - 
good faith put a tax upon this article. When gentlemen abanco! th 


constitutional t they appeal to us in behalf of the poor maa, 
saying that he will be injured and oppressed by being deprived 0! chesp 
butter. The argumentisin my judgment an insult—yes, the _ _ 
sult that could be offered to an American citizen. Is it to be belie 
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that any man would purchase an article of food for his family know- 
:o¢ that it contains the germs of disease and death? If this be so, 
why do these manufacturers of oleomargarine make it so that it is in- 
tentionally and fraudulently sold as real butter? There is nothing 
whatever that is used as food that should not be as pure and as healthy 
for the poor man as for the rich man, and such an argument as that 
shall not deter me from voting for this bill. , 
I can readily see that those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
the article taxed by this bill, and who are said to be making yearly 
untold millions, will be greatly injured if they are by law obliged to 
brand and mark this spurious butter in such a way as that no one shall 
be deceived thereby, and I can readily see that those who furnish vast 
quantities of cotton-seed oil to be used in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine may be affected by the provisions of this bill, but, sir, in my 
judgment all this furnishes no reason for opposition to this measure. 
The farmers of this land should be protected against this fraud, and the 
consumers of butter should be protected against this fraud. By the 
terms and provisions of this bill the manufacturers of oleomargarine 
may go on uninterrupted by any of the provisions of this bill, without 
tax and without restraint, if they will drop the fraud and make an arti- 
cle that does not look like butter and that is not sold as butter; in 
other words, make an article that does not falsely pretend to be butter. 
I see no hardship in this, but on the other hand I see in the provisions 
of this bill vast good; and as we have the constitutional power to levy 
this tax I am in favor of putting it high enough to insure the protec- 
tion of the people against this fraud and to insure the successful carry- 
ing out of the law, for no higher duty can devolve upon us than to pro- 
tect the people against a deception that has surreptitiously crawled into 
every household to taint the blood and corrupt and destroy the health 
of the people. 


Butter vs. Oleomargarine. 


The first farmer was the first n-an, and all historic nobility rests on possession 
and use of land.—EMERSON. 





SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC §. STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 26, 1886, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the biil (H. R. beat, eco = butter, also imposing a tax on and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, celkadion, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not now nor have I ever since becoming a 
member of been ambitious to participate to any considerable 
extent in the current debates of this House; and at this time, when 
it is apparent that the friends of the pending measure desire to ob- 
tain a vote at the earliest possible moment—in which desire I heartily 
concur—I would content myself with simply voting as my judgment 
approves, were it not that this proposed legislation so vitally concerns 
the people of the entire State of Iowa, a very considerable part of which 
State and people I have the honor to represent upon this floor. But, 
sir, I am free to confess that Ican not remain quiet and not offer a word 
indicative of my solicitude for the interests of the people who have 
twice honored me with their suffrages. 

The importance of maintaining our agriculture in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition no one will for a moment question. If more than our 
own and experience were necessary to confirm this state- 
ment, a reference to history and the opinions of learned men who in 
generations past have written on the subject would abundantly supply 
. proof of the correctness of my statement. From the earliest 
times until the present all nations, ancient and modern, have given to 
agriculture the place of honor among the employments of men. The 
ira agriculture was a matter of great solicitude to the ancients. 
Among the Egyptians, husbandmen were held in great esteem and laws 
passed for their encouragement and protection. 

The first care of the Persian princes was bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. The satraps whose provinces were best cultivated re- 
pr the largest share of royal favor; and officers were appointed by 

Crown to inspect and report upon the agricultural industries. It is 
a ease tint Oyres the younger informed himself whether 
Private of his subjects were well kept and yielded abun- 

» and that he rewarded the industrious and skillful cultivator and 

the sloth of those who allowed their vineyards to be unpro- 


a who flourished in the fifth century before Christ 
i d delighted i : 
ing someti einen by his presence and delig in appear 
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His intention, says Plutarch, was to make the country rich and fruit- 
ful and to inure his subjects to toil, and by that means preserve them 
from a thousand disorders which inevitably follow a soft and indolent 
life. 

Rollins, in his excellent ancient history, declares: 

The culture of lands will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all countries 
where this profitable calling is encouraged by maxims of state policy. 


Xenophon represents agriculture as the employment of all others the 
most worthy of man, the most ancient, and the most suitable to his 
nature; as the most common nurse of all ages and conditions of life; 
as the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a thousand sober 
delights and honest pleasures; as the mistress and school of sobriety, 
temperance, justice, religion, and, in a word, of all kinds of virtue 
both civil and military. 

One of the ablest of American statesmen—Alexander Hamilton—in 
his report on manufactures, submitted to the House of Representatives 
December 5, 1791, paid the following merited tribute to agriculture: 

It ought readily to be conceded that the cultivation of the earth, as the pri- 
mary and most certain source of national supply; as the immediate and chief 
source of subsistence to man; as the principal source of those materials which 
constitute the nutriment of other kinds of labor; as including a state most favor- 
able to the freedom and independence of the human mind—one, perhaps, most 
conducive to the multiplication of the human species—has intrinsically astrong 
claim to pre-eminence over every other kind of industry. 

Citations from other eminent authors and writers bearing similar tes- 
timony to the supreme importance of agriculture might be multiplied, 
but they would be superfluous both in this presence and that of our in- 
telligent constituency. Asin allages, soat this time agriculture forms 
the basis of wealth and national power; and the member of Congress 
who gives but a hasty and impatient consideration to the subject—in 
whatsoever form it may be presented—fails, in my humble judgment, 
in the exercise of an intelligent and comprehensive statesmanship. 


GROWTH OF IOWA; AGRICULTURE THE CAUSE, 


Mr. Chairman, it has been but forty years since the State of Iowa, 
with a population of only 81,000, became, by the determined action of 
her people and the consent of Congress, a member of the Federal Union. 

The great prairies stretching away westward from the Father of Wa- 
ters were but sparsely settled. There were no large cities within her 
territory in 1846; no railroads and no commerce compared with that 
which exists in Iowa to-day. 

But what a marvelous change has taken place. Instead of 81,000 
people there are now nearly 2,000,000. Numerous large cities and 
thousands of thriving towns and villages dot the surface of the whole 
State. Excellently equipped and prosperous railroads run into or 
through every county. A glance atthe latest map of the State discloses 
a vast system, a complete network of railroads fully accommodating 
the people and bearing their now immense commerce to the markets of 
the world, and I venture the assertion without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that no more intelligent, happy, and prosperous people can 
be found in any State of the Union. 

What has made Iowa the proud and prosperous State she is to-day? 
What occupation have her people followed during these years since her 
admission to the sisterhood of States? 

Generally speaking, every occupation known to Western civilization, 
but in a particular sense agriculture—raising wheat, oats, corn, barley, 
potatoes, hogs, cattle, and horses; making butter, gathering and sell- 
ing eggs, fattening their hogs and cattle—this employment, in which 
nearly one-half of her people are engaged, or directly dependent upon, 
has been the main cause of the growth and development of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, although but fourteen years a resident of Northwest 
Iowa, I can say that I have myself witnessed throughout nearly one- 
fifth of the total area of the State that wonderful transformation which 
has converted vast stretches of uninhabited prairie into the homes of 
two hundred thousand American citizens. 

The cause of it all, as I have indicated, is nothing new in the his- 
tory of the world; but it is the same old story, no romance about it, 
but the plain and simple narrative of the success and value of agricult- 
ure, the purest, most independent, and health-giving employment in 
the world, the foundation of our nation’s greatness and the pledge of 
its perpetuity. And right here let me say that during the last few 
years, and especially prior to the considerable manufacture of oleomar- 
garine and butterine, hundreds of creameries were built and operated 
until, as is the case with not a few, competition with the false and un- 
natural imitations of butter has compelled them to close. 

Those still in operation must soon, unless relief is speedily afforded, 
either close up entirely or conduct their business at a loss. This 
means surrender to the power of a vile compound, the production of 
which is carried on by city capitalists who have never sustained any 
other relation to agriculture than that of speculators upon its generous 
bounty. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DAIRY INTERESTS OF IOWA, 

To convey an impression of the importance of the dairy interests in 
Iowa, let me say that in 1880, according to the census, there were in 
that State 854,187 head of milch cows, since which time the number 
has increased to 992,31‘5; the production of milk in 1880 was 15,965,612 
gallons; of butter, 55,481,953 pounds, and of cheese 1,075,988 pounds. 
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At fair prices and at the above rate of production these two articles 
(butter and cheese) would realize to the people of that State nearly 
$12,000,000, with an increase annually in proportion to the increase of 
milch cows. 

The manufacture of oleomargarine and butterine has not only threat- 
ened damage to the butter and dairy interests of that and all Western 
States, but it has already resulted in serious loss; and it is now perfectly 
apparent that, unless this or some other remedial measure is speedily 
passed by Congress, irreparable damage will certainly be entailed upon 
interests which, in my judgment, deserve the special care of Statc and 
National Legislatures. 

Mr. Chairman, the centuries bear testimony to the supreme impor- 
tance of agriculture. No nation can prosper without it. No employ- 
ment can safely be exalted above it. The country not possessing the 
necessary area adapted to successful cultivation of the soil must devote 
itself specially to such pursuits of commerce as will enable it to com- 
mand food products at a minimum. England presents the most con- 
spicucus illustration of this fact in the curtailed agricultural possibil- 
ities existing within the moderate limits of her home territory; and 
therefore, well knowing that extended agriculture at home, with her 
limited country and deplorable land system, was impossible, her states- 
men were compelled to adopt a policy whereby the want could be sup- 
plied. 

SONTEAST IN THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATIONS OF ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

We know that England has for centuries, and up to a comparatively 
i 'ecent date, persistently and effectually maintained the protective prin- 
ciple, until her manufacturing industries have become so prosperous 
that no nation can compete with her. Having thus attained commer- 
cial supremacy, she has strengthened her position by the policy of sub- 
sidizing her ships, having expended for that purpose in the last forty 
years $200,000,000; so that she is now able, notwithstanding her local 
territorial disadvantage, to preserve the enviable position she has long 
maintained among the nations of the world. 

Our situation as an American nation is entirely different from that 
of England. We have a vast area of territory, and, with the exception 
of Alaska, included within an unbroken territorial unit. This immense 
area is so diversified thata large part of it is admirably adapted to suc- 
cessful cultivation and stock-raising, while the inexhaustible mineral 
resources and almost innumerable rivers and streams afford unsu 
advantages for mining and manufacturing; and, with our facilities for 
cheap transportation by rail and water, we possess all the conditions 
necessary to the successful and permanent employments of civilization. 

If it be true that during past ages agriculture has had the first place 
among all industries; if itis fundamental in the true system of political 
economy; if no nation can be great and enjoy continued p ity 
without either having within her borders adequate arable lands to sus- 
tain her population, or being able to command their products at low 
prices, the conclusion is irresistible that, among the many employ- 
ments in which our large and increasing population is engaged, none 
more deserves and demands the encouragement and assistance of legis- 
lation than the employment of the agriculturist. 

For such reasons as I have already suggested, and others that might 
be enumerated, I do not see how any member of this body can refuse 
his support to the measure before us. 

But, sir, we are charged with a solemn duty toward the bill on ac- 
count of another and, I think, weighty consideration, which should 
not be overlooked. 

From an early day in our national life it has been our unbroken 
policy to encourage settlement upon the public lands; and by the 
adoption of liberal land laws we have induced not only native but 
large numbers of foreign-born citizens to enter upon, improve, and cul- 
tivate the soil. 

As the years have passed, realizing the sure and rapid growth in our 
manufactures and the extension and expansion of our internal com- 
merce, those controlling national legislation have had a wise appre- 
ciation of the value of rural pursuits; and so, by the pre-emption law 
enacted by a Democratic Congress and the homestead and timber-cuit- 
ure acts passed when the Republican party was in power, a mar- 
velous increase of farm and stock lands has been developed; and thus 
in the progress of that development manufactures, commerce, and agri- 
culture have been intimately associated and have sustained, as they 
must in all great countries, that relation of interdependence which so 

greatly contributes to public good. 

Now, as it appears to me with these facts in mind, it is not only un- 
wise upon purely economic grounds but it is unfair asa matter of hon- 
est dealing either to permit or encourage any encroachment upon the 
legitimate field of agriculture; and in fairness to our agricul classes 
I think competition which involves imitation of any of their products 
should not be allowed, if it can be rightfully prevented. If imitation 
of butter by the use of elements alien to its natural production is 
mitted without restraint, it can not be predicted what next, in the line 
of imitation will follow, nor how soon other products will find them- 
selves confronted by a protected, patented semblance, the result 
some new discovery, aided by enterprising capital; and, if these dam- 
aging aggressions upon the old and stable province of the are 


permitted, it may not be long until he finds his oceupationso serious)y 
crippled that he can not do more than eke out a meager existencs ir 
its pursuit; and so I say, let us “‘hold fast that which is good.’’ -.,1 
protect our farmers in that domain of industry in which our land |. 

have incited and encouraged them to engage. en 


GROWTH AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 
AS SHOWN BY THE LAST CENSUS, 


I trust it will not be trespassing too much upon the time and p.. 
tience of the House if I consider briefly the growth and magnity<. ,- 
agriculture in this country and its relative importance. . , 

Referring to tle census of 1880 we find the following facts 
Capital invested in manufactures...............-.ccecsseeeereee sereennrerseescees 2, 7H) 
Value of manufactured product................0vssssserr serveesesesszeeeseeseesss 


Production of gold and silver 
Capital invested in railroads....................ccc00scsesseseseeree ee sesees 


Value of farms, including land, fences, and buildings............. 
Value of farming implements and machinery in use on farms 
i re OO GI a csntnrerecctctneiminecsesntnnsenseemysence nee 
Value of farm products for 1879..............0. secssnversscorseseescessens: 


Nearly a million dollars more than the combined capital invested iy 
manufactures and railroads together with the combined product o; 
manufactures and the mines. 

In 1880 the number of milch-cows in the United States was 12,443 - 
120; the number of gallons of milk produced was 530,129,755: the 
number of pounds of butter made was 777,250,287; the number of 
pounds of cheese made was 27,272,489. 

The rapid growth which the agricultural interests of the country 
have experienced is shown by the following statement: 

‘The number of acres in farms has increased from 293,560,614 in 1859 
to 536,081,835 in 1880. The assessed valuation has risen from $3,27).- 
575,426 in 1850 to $10,197,096,776 in 1880. 

The value of farm implements in use(on farms) has risen from $151,- 
587,638 in 1850 to $406,520,055 in 1880. 

The product of Indian coyn has risen from 592,071,104 bushels in 
1850 to 1,754,591,676 bushels in 1880; oats, from 146,584,179 bushels 
in 1850 to 407,858,999 bushels in 1880; wheat, from 100,485,944 bush- 
els in 1850 to 459,483,137 bushels in 1880; barley, from 5,167,015 
bushels in 1850 to 43,997,495 bushels in 1880. 

Mr. Chairman, comment upon these statistics is unnecessary. They 
sustain and confirm my strongest statements relative to the importance 
of the farm and its multiplied products. 


PAST IMMUNITY OF AGRICULTURE FROM THE ENCROACHMENTS OF « 
SUITS. 

Our farming classes have well understood the relation which their 
pursuit has ever sustained to other industries and to the general welfare; 
they have understood that their productions occupied a position in the 
world’s commerce not subject to serious intrusion or encroachments by 
those engaged in other callings; and, until within a comparatively re- 
cent time, no device or ingenuity of man has been able, by the use of 
means in whole or in part foreign to legitimate agriculture, to invade 
the domain of the farmer and stock-raiser. His productions have had 
their well-defined place in the commerce of the world; they have been 
clearly identified, and their relation to the wants and necessities of those 

in other vocations has been duly appreciated by all thoughtfal 
and intelligent people. 

The wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, hogs, horses, and cattle of the farmer 
and stock-raiser have constituted articles of consumption ani use ut 
susceptible of imitation, and statistics plainly show that butter has o-- 
eapied a place as clearly defined as that of any of the numerous larm 
staples. And who that hasever lived upon the farm, or that has had 
intimate acquaintance with the productions of those engaged thereon 
and the processes of exchange constantly going on between {armers av¢ 
trades-people, can for a moment fail to appreciate the importance 
every farmer of preserving the domain so long by common consen! 
signed to him? seal 

I now wish to call the attention of members to the practice o! the 
prudent, thrifty wife of the farmer in regard to the exchange of butter 
and eggs for the numerous articles needed in the conduct of her house 
hold duties and the care and comfort of herfamily. Thousands oi ‘ar 
ersare comparatively poor. The usual periods at which they rea!!z¢ °° 
their heavier and more valuable products do not occur at frequent inter 
vals, and in the mean time many small articles from grocers 20d mer 
chants must be purchased. The necessary money is not al ways at ban’. 
To obtain these little necessaries for the table, for the children, 00 
herself, the wife of the farmer devotes many hours of hard wors "° 
milking the cows, caring for and churning the milk, and work!0s “™ 

the golden butter. oe 

At the end of the with her butter and eggs, she drives ‘ 
nearest village or city there exchanges them for the commot® 

could not otherwise obtain without money or the incarrence” 


is may seem a trifling reference, a fact beneath the dignity of «is 
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cussion in a bedy like this; but, sir, the time has come when a blow is 
not only falling upon the more wealthy farmers and the men engaged 
in conducting ereameries in various parts of the land, but upon every 
oor farmer, his wife and children; and I know by experience and ob- 
servation that, to permit the growth of such fraud and deception as this 
oleomargarine business, is to permit serious injustice and continuing 
hardship to rest upon every one of the poorer farmers and their fam- 
jies; and I, for one, am unwilling that this shall be accomplished if, 
acting within constitutional limitations, it can be prevented. For cen- 
turies the farmer has been secure in the enjoyment of his undisputed 
right to utilize the milk product of the cow as he might see proper. 

Until within a few years past he was as secure in his butter product 
from unnatural imitation as in the meat product of his hogs and cattle. 
But a new era has dawned. 

ORIGIN AND INCREASE OF BUTTER IMITATIONS; EXTENT TO WHICH THEY ARE 
SUPPLANTING OUR FOREIGN BUTTER MARKET. 

From one of the crowded countries of the Old World, and during a 
period of distressing war, emanated a revelation by which certain ele- 
ments and chemicals entirely disconnected from and foreign to butter 
might by compounding be made to resemble the genuine article. Dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war a Frenchman by the name of H. Mége, 
having his attention called to the question of a substitute for butter, 
devoted himself to the consideration of certain chemical elements and 
fatty substances with a view to inventing a compound which should be 
manufactured and sold as such substitute. 

Success crowned his efforts and a patent was obtained in France; and 
in 1878 he was granted letters patent by the Government of the United 
States. The ingredients of his invention were enumerated as follows: 
“Pats of all animals reduced by novel methods; oleomargarine mixed 
with milk, combined with bicarbonate of soda, and pepsin from pre- 
pared cows’ udders, coloring matter added, and churned.’’ Quite a re- 
spectable dish compared with later ‘‘improvements.”’ 

That discovery—the child of war, or, as was so aptly put during the 
debate by the gentleman from Illinvis [Mr. Hopxrns], ‘‘the war meas- 
ure of the inventive Frenchman’’—justified for the time being, per- 
haps, has, together with the numerous “‘attachments’’ supplemented by 
the ingenious and irrepressible ‘‘ Yankee’? by way of other patents, be- 
come asword in the handsof enterprising, unscrupulous capitalists with 
which to sluughter the innocent and unoffending. Asa result of these 
discoveries, coupled with other causes, the vast farms and dairy inter- 
ests of this country are to-day trembling upon the verge of ruin. 

Sir, Iam forever opposed to permitting any foreign war measure, 
however modified by men of inventive genius in our own land, to de- 
stroy any of the heretofore well-defined products of the farm. 

We are having, and are liable to have in the future, sufficient trouble 
with such foreign elements as the Mosts, Spieses, Fieldens, Schawbs, and 
others, such as are now engaged in fomenting incendiary and murderous 
sentiments among the people, without permitting a Frenchman’s in- 
genuity, aided by selfish American schemers, to ‘‘dynamite’* the en- 
tire butter industry of the country. 

I insist it is quite time that legislative war be declared against this 
“alien enemy;’’ and I am in favor, through the agency of this bill, of 
giving the French plan of >utter-making such a blow as will at least 
discourage others than those now engaged in its manufacture from em- 
barking therein. 

A glance at the extent of the manufacture of butter imitations: Ex- 

act statistics as to the quantity manufactured seem unattainable. The 
Committee on Agriculture, who reported this bill, after most careful 
investigation, estimate the annual output of all factories in this country 
at 200,000,000 pounds. This may be too large an estimate; say the 
quantity does not exceed 150,000,000 pounds; yet that is one-fifth the 
total production of butter in 1880. 
_ Letit be remembered that the purpose of the men who have engaged 
in this business is to imitate our old and reliable commodity, table 
batter; and, if necessary for their success, to utterly annihilate every 
creamery and dairy in the country. 

n trath, Mr, Chai the average money-making American in 
his mad rush for wealth is hardened to all tender sentiments; and 
this furious ambition, so prevalent among our people, is leading to 

and ruin thousands of our men, who but for it would shine as 


i 


examples of good citizenship. 
That those now in manufacturing oleomargarine are accu- 
nulating fortunes there can be no doubt. If their product in 






to 7 cents per pound; and if sold at the price of good butter, as it is, 

. , 

‘wo things become at once apparent: the large profit to the manufact- 

wer and his destructive power against the makers of good butter, 

ae tae profitabl produced ready for transit to market 

” than 15 cents per What a field for rapid accumulation 
wealth, and what temptation to overcome any and every obstacle in 


the subject of the quantity of oleomargarine manufact- 
call attention to some statistics bearing upon exporta- 

oleomargarine, &c., during the past-ten years. The 
table is interesting, as showing how oleomargarine is rapidly 
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and effectually destroying the foreign trade of our farmers and those 

operating creameries: 

Table showing the value of butter, cheese, and oleomargarine exported from 
the United States from 1875 to 1885. 

(Compiled from the quarterly report Chief of Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 

three months ending September 30, 1885, page 204 





A ; Oleomarse- 
Year. Butter Cheese. a rge 
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203, 280 

1, 394, 068 

2.599, 025 

16, 380, 248 3, 815, 560 

14, 058, 975 3, 015, 892 

11, 134, 526 4,544, 919 

. ‘ ‘ 11, 663, 713 4, 842, 362 

Sip icudiccutienvantsntninetathatbgntcheekvinnsed>eetianseces 3, 643, 646 10, 444, 409 4,451, 632 


It will be seen from this table that in 1875 we exported $1,506,000 
worth of butter, and up to 1880 the exportation of that article in- 
creased, the value of that year’s exportation being $6,690,000; but in 
1885 we exported only $3,643,000 worthof the same commodity. Cer- 
tainly an alarming decrease. 

Our first exportation of oleomargarine was in 1876, in which year 
the value of the export was $70,000; but, as will be seen from the table 
to which I have called attention, the exportation has increased from 
year to year until ip 1885 it amounted to $4,450,000. The final result 
of such a decrease in the shipments of butter and the continued in- 
crease of the exportation of oleomargarine is apparent to the most 
casual observer. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Was that $4,450,000 worth of exporta- 
tion shipped as oleomargarine or as butter? 

Mr.STRUBLE. Nomatter how shipped, the evident purpose of the 
shipper was to supply a demand for butter. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. How then does it happen to be noted 
in the statistics as oleomargarine? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. STRUBLE. I presume the shipper was required to state the 
character of the goods shipped; but that does not in the least militate 
against my assertion that the shipments were intended to, and did, 
meet a demand for genuine butter. 

Mr. Chairman, the men engaged in manufacturing and vending oleo- 
margarine have not failed to present their side of this controversy, as 
members of the House well know. They have told us, through their 
circulars, of the purity and delicious quality of the compound, made in 
part of offensive substances and poisonous chemicals. They have en- 
larged upon the capital and men engaged in its manufacture, the cheap- 
ness of the product, and hence the injustice to the poor of a policy that 
would deny them so cheap an article, at the same time well knowing that 
in all the markets the vendors of oleomargarine have offered the same, 
not by its own name but always, unless prohibited by the terms of strict 
penal statutes, as butter. They have urged consideration of the en- 
hanced price of cattle and hogs for slaughter and use in that business. 
And in a late circular, of date May 10, 1886, purporting to be issued by 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, one of the points made is in the fol- 
lowing language: 


i 


In this market prime fat cattle are worth at least $2 per head more than they 
would bring if the manufacture of these desirable articles of food were prohib- 
ited or burdened with unjust taxation and the materials now used in their man- 
ufacture were thus to be used in other channels. 

That the price of fat cattle and hogs is a little higher by reason of 
this manufacture I will not controvert; it should be so; but the thou- 
sands of men and women engaged in butter-making on the farm and in 
the dairy are not all nor nearly all engaged in fattening cattle; and 
while they are interested in the price of fat cattle and hogs, they are 
also interested in their cows and the butter and cheese produced there- 
from, and they know that the slight benefits resulting by reason of any 
real or imaginary advance in fat hogs and cattle are many times over- 
balanced by the immense loss in the decline of the value of milch cows 
and butter; and, sir, when the enhanced price of fat cattle is urged as 
an argument in favor of continuing the unrestricted manufacture of 
coleomargarine, it should be borne in mind that for years past men in 
no way connected with the farm—capitalists possessing money made 
atother vocations, men of leisure anxious to further increase their gains, 
and in many instances not particular as to methods—have been swarm- 
ing the plains of Texas, the Indian Territory, Wyoming, Montana, and 
other States and Territories, with herds of cattle, in great measure sup- 
plying the home and foreign market, and to that extent encroaching 
upon the domain of the actual farmer. 

Sir, from a recent careful examination into facts connected with the 
Indian Territory, I estimate that within her borders can be found not 
less than five hundred thousand cattle, owned by men who have in- 
vested their money in that business for speculation. This number is 
but a small portion of the vast aggregate to be found scattered over the 
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great plains of the West. And when it is remembered that these cat- 
tle are raised at but a nominal cost, and that neither they nor the cap- 
ital invested in them are assessed for taxes, it will be seen that the cattle 
syndicates are on hand ready and anxious to receiveany direct or indirect 
profits arising from the oleomargarine industry; and that they are the 
parties who are, in the main, benefited by this alleged increased value 
to fat cattle, by reason of the utilization of their fats in the manufact- 
ure of oleomargarine. 


DECLINE IN VALUATION OF MILCH COWS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Finally, upon the point of loss to the farmers by reason of the decline 
in the value of milch cows and dairy products in the State of lowa 
alone, let me quote from the remarks on this bill made by my col- 
league [Mr. FREDERICK] on the 25th instant. I have no doubt of the 
correctness of his statements. He said: 

Towa has 2,613,063 head of cattle, of which 992,313 are cows, which have de- 
creased in valuation in the last two years $10 per head, amounting to $9,923,130, 
on account of the manufacture of oleomargarine and butterine. A gentleman 
from Fort Dodge, lowa, told mea few days ago that one year ago he bought 
cows for dairy at an average price of $36 per head; this year he again bought 
for the same purpose at an average price of $26 per head, showing an actual de- 
crease of $10 per head. These are startling facts, and all on account of the fraud 
perpetrated by the manufacturers and dealers in the imitation of the dairy prod- 
uct. The dairy industry in the State, amounting to $13,797,327, has depreciated 
at least 20 per cent., amounting to $2,759,465; this, together with the deprecia- 
tion in the price of cows, amounts to the fabulous sum of $12,682,595. 

In view of these and other startling facts it is high time the friends 
of fa~mers and of the entire agricultural interests of the country should 
awake to the needsof the hour. Wecan not and must notcontemplate 
an attack upon any lawful industry, even though it may come in direct 
competitition with the usual and natural products of the farm; but 
here is a case of fraud and deceit so administered as to threaten the 
overthrow of a long established and most honorable employment, and 
against this unnatural and deceitful occupation I have no hesitancy in 
declaring my hostility. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL FROM A PROTECTIVE STANDPOINT; APPEALS FROM 
EASTERN PROTECTIONISTS. 

In view of the imminent peril to our butter interests, I further de- 
elare that, even if the very tenable objection to the manufacture and 
consumption of oleomargarine on the ground of detriment to health did 
not obtain—as it does—I am in favorof this bill from the standpoint of 
a protectionist; and, while regret must be experienced that such an oc- 
casion has arisen, for one I am grateful that the policy of American leg- 
islation in the interests of the entire people of the country has estab- 
lished a principle which can now, in a time of serious need, be invoked 
for the alleviation if not absolute protection of our agricultural com- 
munities. 

Sir, ever since the protective principle wasestablished as the settied 
policy of this country, gentlemen advocating that policy have not failed 
to appeal to the representatives in Congress from agricultural States to 
assist them in maintaining that principle against that other and, as I 
think, suicidal policy of free trade. They have maintained that, by pro- 
tecting American labor and capital, not only the prosperity of manufact- 

uring localities would thereby be attained, but that of the whole coun- 
try as well; that, as a result of successful manufacture, large popula- 
tions dependent upon agriculture for food and clothing would be built 
up and maintained in a healthy condition of consumption; and that 
these populations would demand, and be able to pay for, all the varied 
products of the farm and garden; and thus there would be generally 
diffused throughout the land the blessings of a system calculated to 
promote in large measure the general good; and, by so doing, afford 
striking illustration of the wisdom of that wise constitutional provision 
giving Congress the power to legislate for the general welfare of all the 
peopie. 

Readers of our legislative history well know how, to a very consid- 
erable extent, the representatives from agricultural sections of the 
country have, through all these years, stood loyally by the protective 
policy, and that, too, when it was perfectly apparent that the immediate 
and direct benefits resulting from the policy accrued to the manufacturers, 
and the more remote and indirect, yet not less certain, to the farmers, 
and I firmly believe and assert in this presence as my earnest convic- 
tion that, if the protectionists of the East in this critical time with the 
farmers, stand loyally by the interests of the latter and accord to them 
the direct protection they now so much need—not from the avaricious 
foreigners only, but from the greedy, grasping, and insatiable money- 
makers within our own borders—they may be assured that the law of 
reciprocity will not be forgotten by the representatives of those who 
now ask for assistance. 

The record of the discussion had upon this bill discloses that not all 
of the members from the protection States of the East are favorable to 
its passage; and, notwithstanding reference by my colleague [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON, Of Iowa] has been made to the attitude of the eminent and 
venerable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], I desire to 
express my regret that such as the latter and his equally venerable 
and distinguished colleague [Mr. CURTIN }are not able to see that this 
measure is in the interests of so important a number of the 

ople of the United States that they could well support it, without 
ing justly liable to the criticism either of voting to protect one meri- 


torious industry as against another or of supporting a a 
to add to the cost of food products. Gentlemen Sepeenentine etal 
uring and laboring constituencies are perfectly justified in considering 
carefully and earnestly every measure bearing upon the quest ion 
cheap and wholesome foods. No one ought to interpose a obi “i o 
to such @ course, when the foods affected by proposed legislat. 
wholesome and not made and sold in fraud of an article of gene ral — 
and when they have a well-known and clearly defined place in . Use 
tablished commerce of the world. => 

Will it be contended at this period of our history that the Jaho 

men in manufacturing and commercial centers can not afford to hy 
an extent reasonable and necessary to comfort, the legitimate product 
of the farm—that they can not afford to buy a wholesome qualit a 
genuine butter, and hence should be permitted to buy any substit te 
which may be had at lower prices than the genuine article? [¢ — 
queries be answered in the affirmative, what becomes of the a oe 
the protectionists who so vehemently maintain that their salle 
principle, thoroughly carried out, begets conditions of consumpti: t 
upon which the farmer may safely rely for a reasonably profitable dis. 
position of his products. g 
Is the much-vaunted protection, then, a failure? Can it not be re- 
lied upon to supply a healthy demand for the commodities of agriey):. 
ure? Must we concede that articles of food, cheaper than those which 
are the natural output of the farm and constituting a fraud upon the 
honest product, are necessary in order that laboring men may comfort. 
ably subsist? Mr. Chairman, I am not yet ready to give assent to such 
propositions. Rather let it be maintained that, if the manutacturers 
and capitalists will content themselves with adequate profits: if |abor- 
ing men will devote themselves to toil with persistency and faithyl- 
hess, as they generally do; and if they are also willing to exemplify 
prudence, sobriety, and economy, all of them may and will be able to 
command a comfortable livelihood; and commanding that, will have 
the means with which to buy from the farmer and merchant a portion 
of every good and wholesome thing essential to comfortable existence. 

Before passing from this reference to the position of the distinguished 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania just mentioned, Messrs. KELLEY and 
CuRTIN, I take pleasure in calling attention to the candid and states- 
manlike words of Mr. Hiscock, of New York, Messrs. BAyye and 
Scort, of Pennsylvania, and other Eastern protectionists, whose names 
are equally worthy of mention. 

As a representative of a district the great majority of whose people 
are directly and deeply concerned in butter and dairy interests, I thank 
all these gentlemen for their outspoken and able utterances. The farm- 
ers of fowa will not soon forget their friends in this Congress, and itis 
a satisfaction to me to know that among those standing firmly and loy- 
ally by their interests is a considerable number of the ablest and most 
persistent advocates of protection. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 
I now desire to discuss, briefly, the constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation. Its constitutionality is clear upon at least three grounds: 
1. The taxing power of the Federal Government. 
2. The police power of that Government. 
3. Jurisdiction of Congress over interstate commerce. 
Hilliard on Taxation, section 85, says: 
The taxing power is an essential attribute of sovereignty, and can only be 
abridged by positive legal enactment clearly expressed. (State os. Newark, 
2 Dutcher (N.J.), 519; Debolt vs. Ohio, 1 Ohio St., 563.) 
The Supreme Court in McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 42%, used 
this language: 
It is admitted that the power of taxing the people and their property is es 
sential to the very existence of the Government and may be legitimately exer- 
cised * * * tothe utmost extent to which the Government may choose to 
carry it. * * * The people give to their Government a right of taxing them- 
selves and their property; and as the exigencies of Government can not be 
limited, they prescribe no limits to the exercise of this right, resting confident!y 
on the interest of the r, and on the influence of the constituents over 
their Representatives, to guard them against abuse. 

Desty, in his work on taxation, says: 

One purpose of taxation sometimes is to discourage a business, and perhaps'o 
put it out of existence; and it is taxed without any idea of protection attending 


the burden. This has been avowedly the case in some Federal taxes _ 
Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533). The taxes have nevertheles, been sustained. 


The case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, cited by Mr. Desty, was de ided 
in 1869. An act of July 13, 1866, imposing a tax of 10 per cent. ae 
notes paid out by any State bank after August 1, 1866, and intended to 
act as a prohibition of such issuance, was held by the Supreme Cour 
to be constitutional. 

The court made use of this language: 


The tax can not be held invalid for being so excessive as to indicat: § purpose 
to destroy the franchise of the State banks, 


<a y Hamesdire (6 Whee the opinion of the court in Pierce at 
al. vs. New ire (5 Wheat., 608), said: 
sh to mect the 


But I go further on this point than some of the court,and wi! hese licens? 
case in t, and in its worst bearings. If,as in the view of some, th« , ula 
laws were really in the nature of or entire prohibitions to sel _ 
articles, as being to public health and morals, it does not see 
that their conflict the Constitution would by any means be cieah i 
for granted that the real design in passing them is the avowed one (proBi) 


ring 


NY, to 
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they would appear entirely defensible as a matter of right, though prohibiting 


les. 
7 Justice Story, in his work on the Constitution, book 1, pages 677, 678, 


says: 


Nothing is more clear from the history of commercial nations than the fact 
that the taxing power is often, very often, applied for other purposes than rev- 


enue. 


It is often applied asa virtual prohibition; sometimes to banish a noxious 


article of consumption; sometimes as asuppression of particular employments. 


Chief-Justice Marshall, in McCulloch cs. Maryland, before men- 


tioned, says: 


That the power to tax involves the power to destroy isa proposition not to 


be denied. 


Alexander Hamilton, in his masterly essay upon mannfactures, under 
the head ‘* Prohibition of rival articles, or duties equivalent to pro- 


hibition,’’ says: 


This is another and an efficacious means of encouraging national manufact- 
res, Of duties equivalent to prohibitions there are examples in the laws of 
oe United States, and there are other cases to which the principle may be ad- 


yantageously extended. 


: xin wer there is no limit as to the amount which may be 
d se Shen beppens in certain avocations that the power to tax is used 
in aid of the police power, either by devoting the fund to the payment of the 
police power, or by making the tax so high as to be in its nature prohibitory.— 
Duroch's Appeal, 62 Pa. St., 391. 


Having considered briefly the extent of the taxing power of the Gov- 


ernment, I wish to speak of its police power. 


And before entering 


upon & discussion of the general police powers of government, I desire 
to refer to the argument made during this debate by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. _ 

Referring to Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, he attempted to 
show that the National Government has delegated all its police power 
to the several States. Ido not agree with the honorable gentleman, 
bat claim that in matters of foreign or interstate commerce the Fed- 


eral Government can exercise full police powers. 


the same distinguished author, at page 586: 


Congress may establish police regulations as well as the States, confining their 
operation to the subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution. 
But, as the general police power can better be exercised under the supervision 


of the local authority, * * * the 


not often exclude the establishment of others by the State. 


The olice power delegated to the States was only intended to apply 
to matters of mere local concern, as is indicated by the court in Pierce 
eal. vs, New Hampshire, before cited: 


The police power of the States was reserved to the States, but such police 
power extends to articles only which do not belong to foreign commerce or to 


commeree among the 


I quote also from 


regulations which are made by Congress do 


Can it be claimed, upon reasonable grounds, that the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine throughout the United States is simply a 
local interest, affecting only the several States individually? Certainly 


not. It is an industry affecting interstate commerce. 


If the bogus 


butter manufactured in Armour’s Chicago slaughter-pens were not sold 
outside of Illinois, and if none of the stuff were brought into the State 
from other States, its manufacture and sale within the limits of that 
State might properly be considered as wholly within the police juris- 
diction of Illinois, and not a matter over which Congress could legis- 
late. But the condition is contrary to fact. Oleomargarine is shipped 


from Chi 


hinder, is shipped from different sections to Chicago. 
Can the State of Illinois regulate this? Can she say to the honorable 


gentleman from ene ig oye 
to 


eterious hog grease 


lest you make him sick 


icago to all parts of the country; and, for anything there is to 


DunHAM],‘‘ You must not ship this del- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Brac], 
thus the American Congress be deprived 


of the benefit of his timely objections?’’ Can she say to the gentleman 


from Philadelphia 


erly love sham butter? ’’ 


(Mr. Ke.ey], ‘‘ We will have nomoreof your broth- 
The State of Illinois possesses no such au- 


thority. She could properly prohibit the manufacture within her 
borders of any article she saw fit to prohibit; but she could not prevent 
her markets from being flooded by the same articles manufactured in 
other States, except as I shall state further on. 

Mr. Story says, on page 227, volume 1, of his Constitutions: 


It is obvious that it (the 


sii 
& 


fyeewereignty of a State extends to eve 
permission. 


or is introduced by its 
the sale and 


Those powers are not 
by the 
People of the Un 
People of a single State can 


isexprensly peak 


ota awa 


extends are objects of taxation ; 


power of taxation) is an incident of sovereignty and 

coextensive with that to which it isan incident. All sub: 

sovereign power of a State 

extend are, upon the soundest nciple, exempt from taxation. 
ng which exists by its own author- 


s over which the 
t those over which 


Does exchange of oleo i 
margarine or any other product, 
between the different States throngh the usual channels of interstate 
commerce, derive their authority from, or are they introduced by, the 
permission of the individual States? Let Mr. Story answer: 


by the people of a single State. They are given 
States to a Government whose laws, made in pur- 


, are declared to be supreme. 


what may be absolute! 


Consequently the 


notconfera sovereignty which will extend over them, 


Where then would be the remedy of Illinois against this obnoxious 

"portation ? of commerce between the different States 
Ne to the States by the Federal Constitution: 
inporant@ Shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on | 


y necessary for executing its 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control 








This wise prohibition was designed to prevent the conflict of interests 
which would certainly arise between the different States were they al- 
lowed this latitude in legislative authority. And not only is this right 
denied to the State, it is expressly reserved to the Federal Government: 

The Congress shall have power— 

3. T o regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes, 

Here is the remedy for Illinois. Here is the police power which 
must be exercised in order to make her own regulations of any effect 
against importation from other States. 

True, Illinois has the right to prohibit the importation of any articles 
declared by her laws to be deleterious to public health or against good 
morals, because such articles, in that they are held by her to be dele- 
terious and pernicious, concern her most vitally, and are not considered 
within the purview of ‘‘commerce among the States,’’ as contemplated 
in Pierce and others vs. New Hampshire, before cited. _Undersuch cir- 
cumstances the police powerof a State is, of course, able to prohibit the 
importation of oleomargarine; but the lack of uniformity which would 
exist between the different States, in their views of this product, would 
make the exercise of the police power of the General Government much 
more efficacious than the exercise of that power on the partof the State. 

On the other hand, if the product is viewed simply as a subject of 
interstate commerce and it is not declared by the State to be deleteri- 
ous, the State of Illinois, in the illustration before used, has no remedy 
in herself. 

This power of the Federal Government is constantly acknowledged; 
and, in a short time, will be acknowledged on this floor, in the discus- 
sions upon the interstate-commerce bill. Whenever this power has been 
appropriated by the States, the Supreme Court has, without exception, 
decided that such action was an unwarranted assumption of power re- 
siding exclusively in the Federal Government. The case of Gibbon 
vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 1, is a leading one upon this point. 

Mr. Desty says again: 

The appropriate regulation of the use of property is not a “ taking it,”’ within 
the meaning of the Constitution (R. R. vs. Richmond, 96 U. 8., 521). So occupa- 
tions requiring special regulation are subject to the police power (Cincinnati vs. 
Bryson, 15 Ohio, 625; Nightengale’s case, 11 Pick., 168), as the sale of inflamma- 
ble materials (U. S. vs. DeWitt, 9 Wall, 41). So the Legislature may prohibit 
a dangerous business (Kirby vs. Pa. R. R. Co.,76 Pa. St.,506; People vs. Hawley, 
3 Mich., 330), as the sale of opium (State vs. Ah Chew, 16 Nev., 50); or may reg- 
ulate the sale of any commodity the use of which would be detrimental to the 
morals of the people (State rs. Gurney, 37 Me., 156). And a penalty prescribed 
for the sale of dangerous articles is a constitutional exercise of the police power 
(State vs. Burgoyne, 7 La., 173). 

Justice McLean, in the license case of Thurlow vs. Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, says: 

The acknowledged police power of a State extends often to the destruction of 
property. A nuisance may be abated. Everything prejudicial to the health or 
morals of a city may be removed. 

Merchandise from a port when a contagious disease prevails, being liable to 


communicate the disease, may be excluded and, in extreme cases, it may be 
thrown into the sea. 

This comes in direct conflict with the regulations of commerce, and yet no one 
doubts the power. It is a power essential to self-preservation and exists, neces- 
sarily, in every organized community. It is indeed the law of nature, and is 
possessed by man in his individual capacity. 

Individuals, in the enjoyment of their own rights, must be careful not to in- 
jure the rights of others. These exceptions are always implied in commercial 
regulations, when the General Government is admitted to have the exclusive 
power. 


Certainly whatever discriminations are made in taxation ought to be in the 
direction of making the heaviest burdens fall upon those things which are ob- 
noxious to the public interests. (Youngblood vs. Sexton, 32 Mich., 426.) 

Walker’s Science of Wealth adds this to Adam Smith’s four cardinal 
rules of taxation: 

Vv. The heaviest taxes should be imposed on those commodities the con- 
sumption of which is especially prejudicial to the interests of the people. 

Thus we see that both the taxing and police powers of the Federal 
Government are broad enough to cover this proposed legislation, while 
asa regulation of interstate commerce it is within the national authority, 
being at the same time denied to and impossible of accomplishment by 
the States individually. 

It may be argued by the friends of oleomargarine that, if their indus- 
try can be thus taxed in order to protect the dairy interests, the sor- 
ghum interestsof the Northwest can be taxed to protect the sugar-cane 
of Louisiana. I can see no point to the comparison. As well might 
it be said that the maple sugar of Vermont and New Hampshire 
trenches upon the rights of the Louisiana industry as to hold that sor- 
ghum in any way infringes upon the rightful domain of sugar made 
from the Louisiana cane; ~ Maple sugar and sorghum are notimitations 
of the Louisiana sirup. They are not compounded of a minimum 
amount of the latter article added for the sake of flavoring, and a max- 
imum amount of an apothecary’s stock, put together in some mysteri- 
ous way, to take the place of the genuine article in the markets, but 
not designed for nor capable of supplying the food qualities of the 
Southern cane. Maple sirup, sorghum, and sugar cane are independ- 
ent food products, neither infringing upon the others any more than 
wheat infringes upon corn. In their simplest manufactured state, 
without the addition of any foreign article or the skillful manipulations 
of the chemist, they are fundamentally, wholly, and independently 
articles of food without addition, subtraction, or adulteration. 

How absurd, then, to compare either of these products with a com- 
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pounded article acknowledged to be mainly composed of ingredients 
which are not food products, or those of an inferior, deleterious, and 
nauseating kind—refuse and offal—which have served their purpose | 
and been relegated, by the decent sense of mankind, to the dung-heap. | 
Mr. Chairman, I have extended my remarks to a greater length than 
may have been necessary; but my apology, if any were due, would be 
the plea that I stand here as the representative of two hundred thou- | 
sand people whose interests in all matters touching propositions of na- 


tional legislation I am, for a brief time, under my solemn oath of 
office to subserve. 


Oklahoma. 


What political development lies before the Indians of the Indian Territory it 
is impossible to foresee; but one thingis evident, the idea of maintaining perma- 
nently an émperium in imperio, such as now exists, must, in some respects, be aban- 
doned. The idea of Indian nationality is fast melting away, and the more in- 
telligent Indians are themselves awaking to that fact. In a word, the Indians 
in the Indian Territory must sooner or later break up their tribal relations, take 
their lands in severalty, and to all intents and purposes become citizens of the 
United States, and be amenable to its laws, as well as enjoy all of its high and 
distinguished privileges. When that is done they will be prepared to dispose 
of the surplus lands they may own to the best advantage to themselves, and in 
a spirit pro bono publico.—Hon. J. D. C. Atkins. 


SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC 8. STRUBLE, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 3, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
debate on the bill (H. R. 7217) to provide for the organization of the Territory 


of Oklahoma, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STRUBLE said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: The bill now under consideration is indeed one of the 
most important measures that have been before this Congress. It isa 
measure that merits the most careful consideration at our hands. 
There are very serious questions involved, some of which have been 
suggested by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kine] who has pre- 
ceded me, questions in reference to the obligations of the Government, 
not only with respect to treaties with the Indians but in relation to 
our whole Indian policy, questions not only regarding the Indian pol- 
icy but concerning the interests of thousands of the people of this coun- 
try who are still without homes, and who are desirous of availing them- 
se! ves of the advantages of our liberal and beneficent land system. 

Sir, as I look at this Indian Territory and contemplate its present 
condition, I think the American people are to be congratulated that 
there exists to-day but one such Territory to plague and baffle the legis- 
lators of the present and reflect upon and measurably impeach the wis- 
dom and foresight of the statesmen of the past. 

I maintain, sir, that the present anomalous condition of this Terri- 
tory is a complete assurance that the statesmen of the earlier days enter- 
tained a very inadequate conception of the future growth of this country. 

It is evident that at the time the policy of settling Indians on terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi was first projected it was not thought pos- 
sible, and could hardly have been foreseen by even our wisest states- 
men, that the vast plains of the far-away West would ever become, as 
now, the permanent homes of millions of prosperous and happy citi- 
zens of the Republic; that the barren plains of the great American 
desert would become the garden of the New World. WN 
I can not refrain from expressing my astonishment that the able legis- 
laters, who not only laid the foundations of our present Indian policy 
but assisted in carrying the same into effect, should have so 
in relation to any of the aboriginees of this country that the time would 
ever come, when in the very heartof the there would be found 
an empire capable of sustaining millions of people yet reserved for the 
exclusive occupancy of outlaws, cowboys, cattle, and about fifty thou- 
sand Indians. 

Azd, sir, I am still more astonished that our legislators should 
have allowed a system to grow up under w this remnant of In- 
dians can claim, as they do most , exclusive ownership to 
such a vast domain; and not only this, but Indians confront the 
American Congress and people 
and forever they are to constitute a body 
of all —— and control of the great over every 
other foot of soil within its territorial boundaries, issupreme; and they 
assert that, by virtue of most solemn this Govern- 
ment—not only as to such lands as they have never ceded back to the 
United States but as to every foot included within the limits of the 
Indian Territory—can never include either themselves or any of these 
lands within the juristiction of any State or Territory. 


The Government, influenced by the urgent requests of the ] 
no doubt firmly believed that by securing their removal] ; 
more adapted to their wants and tastes, and not liable 
thought) to the encroachments of civilization, the unhap} 
tween civilization and barbarism, which had disturbed the po.,....-, 
States, would never be repeated ; but it does seem that the i: cl 
of asserting and maintaining the supremacy of the Federa] 4), 
both political and judical, over every foot of our national dom. 
have been uppermost in the minds of those who were shapji;,., - 
tinies of this nation. : 

But time will not permit of an extended reference to ¢} 
our Indian policy. 

What is the situation with which the majority of the Hoy. 
mittee on Territories recommend that Congress shal] dea] » 

This bill presents for our consideration the question whet}; 
and persistent attempt, by amicable arrangement, shal! he mado «, 
secure for the use of any and all citizens of the land who may he des. 
ous of seeking homes so much of the present Indian Territory os );, 
west of that portion now in actual occupancy by the ‘five ¢iy;)j,, 
tribes,’’ regard being hadand provision being made for the sma)jey +.) 
now occupying the Territory by virtue of executive orders. 

I beg leave to incorporate the bill, at this point, in my remark. 

Be it enacted, éc., That all that part of the United States included : 
following limits,except such portions thereof as are hereinafter ex proc.) 
emgted from the operations of this act, to wit: Bounded on the west |,y 
of Texas and the Territory of New Mexico; on the north by the ; 
rado and the State of Kansas; on the east by the State of Missourj 
of Arkansas; and on the south by the State of Texas, comprising y 
as the Indian Territory and the Public Land strip, is created i; 

vernment by the name of the Territory of Oklahoma: Provided.’ 7 

ng in this act shall be construed to impair the rights of persons or property os 
to impair any patent to lands now pertaining to the Indians in said Terriiny 
under the laws and treaties of the United States, or to include any territory ... 
cupied by any Indian tribe to which title has been conveyed by paten at) 
United States, without the consent of said tribe, orany territory which by treat, 
or agreement with any Indian tribe is not, without the consent of said tribe. tp 
be included within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any Stat 

tory; but all such territory shall be excepted out of the boundarie 

tute no part of the Territory of Oklahoma uatil said tribes s 
assent to the President of the United States to be included in the «: 
of Oklahoma, except for judicial p as provided herein, or ect 
authority of the Government of the United States to make anyr at 
enact any law respecting such Indians, their lands, property, or other riy! 
which it would have been competent to make or enact if this act had; 


toa 


ry « 


i S@] 


Y as 


Sec. 2. That there shall be a governor, secretary, Legislative Assembly. « 
preme court, attorney, and marshal for said Territory, who shall be appoint: 
and selected under the provisions of title 23, chapter 1, of the Revised Statutes «/ 
the United States, relating to the government of all the Territories. The pro- 
visions of said title shall have the same force and effect in the Territory of Ok\a- 

Territories of the United States: Provided, That the Legis!a: 
tothe House of resentatives shall not be e| 
order: Provided , That no person shal! be ent 

election, or to be elected to any office, who has not bx 
a bona fide resident of said Territory for sixty days previous to said elect 
And fpaSr, Toes the cos in said Territory shall consist of thirte: 
the house of representatives shall consist of twenty-six mew 
bers, which m»y be increased to ‘ine. 

Sec. 3. That on Sted States which are not 
locally inay/plicable shall have the same force and effect in said Territory of 
Oklahoma as elsewhere in the United States: Provided, That nothing in ths 
act shall be construed to interfere with the local governments of any of the | 
dian tribes which may now be provided for by the laws and treaties of the Uni 
States, or which may exist in t : And provided further, Th 
the court of the Territory shall fix the times and places, within the lin- 
its of ae corey eee ee 8 wile courts shall be held 

the jurisdiction of the courts therein lembrace al! causes of actio: 
and offenses arising in the Indian Territory heretofore cognizable int) 
Ui States courts of the western district of Arkansas, in the district of 
and the northern district of Texas; and all Jaws heretofore passed gm 
eee seen ery are hereby 
pending shall be prosecu to their final disposition 
if this act had not been c 
commery lying m the States of Kansas, ( 
Land strip, is hereby declared to be a part 
States, be opened to settlement u 
lawsonly : Provided. That the sixteenth a i 
shall be reserved for schoo! purposes 
5. That whenever the Creek and Seminole tribes of Indians sha!! sign 
legal manner, to the comm 
has issued his proclamation fixing 
lands ceded to the United States by ss 
March 21, 1866, shall be opened 
sections, which shall be reserved 
of to actual settler: ouly, in quanttes 
each settler, at the price of S1-> per 
or over twenty-one years 0} as 
who hayedeciared their intentions 
actual settlers on such lands. A 
of the Interior of the moneyr™ 
commission he reinafter cre- 
with the Creeks and Seu 0 
to any further compens 
Commission shall agree that further compe” 
may fix the amount of such adcte® 
the sum of $1.25 per acre, less the cost! sik 
the purchase of said lands, and any" 
by said commission to be paid said tribes tors" 
be placed to the credit of such tribes on tue Por 


henever the Cherokee tribe of Indians shall sign ity «'" omen 
to the commission provi. 

; ation fixing the “= 

lands west of 96° of long 

the said tribe of Indians by the 

settlement, excepting the sis 

reserved for school purpos® 
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4 shall be disposed of to actual settlers only, in quantities not to exceed 160 | for successful agriculture and stock-raising; with inexhaustible beds of 
ane in equare form, to each settler, at the price of $1.25 per acre. All persons al. salt. and otl eae re sae : 
acres, In OU ds of families or over twenty-one years of age,and who “re citi- | coal, Sait, and other minerals; with abundant water-power and navi- 
who an United States, or who have declared their intention to become gable rivers bordering and running into the Territory—in short, a land 
ven hall be entitled to become actual settlers on said lands. An accurate | possessing all the elements for a great and prosperous commonwealth 
such, Il be kept by the Secretary of the Interior of the money received ae eel a ET eal 1 . ts hl}] fo 
aecount sha ; ; ir, one of the peculiarities attending the opposition to this bill is the 

~eeds of sale of said lands,and said money shall be placed to the credit as : - oo : ca es “3 , 

= ire Cherokee Indian tribe on the books of the Treasury, after deducting the | persistency with which those who favor the indefinite continuance of 
oat of alle by the Samesweies, ane the a ee Sees = | the present state of barbarism in the Indian Territory atte: ipt to con- 
— Cherokee tribe as part compensation for said unoccupi ands: Pro- ame : » Ang . ed ln ons eienith Bee eieaasecticd rn 
paid (0 tet vuthing in this act shall be construed to authorize any person toen- | V!2¢* this body that that country isa sandy, vorthle ss expanse, hardly 
vided, = or oceupy any of the lands mentioned in this or the preceding section, capable of sustaining its present scanty population of Indians, cattle- 
rte purpose of settlement or otherwise, until after the Indian tribes men- | men, and outlaws. 
- dand the commissioners herein authorized have concluded an agreement | Travelers are dailv p in 
tenet Siedt as provided herein, and jaid the same before the President of the | way SES Cally passin : , , . i } 
weed States, who is thereupon authorized to issue his proclamation declaring | only confirm what is known t! ughout the West—that the Indian Ter- 
ba relinquished inate open to ee a from and we | ritory is the garden of the western part of the Mississippi Valley 

ich such lands may en. Any person who may enter upon any part o ‘ i iat a aalit Thai Rae attire 
whi ' pe to the provisions of this act, and prior to the time fixed in Hon. J. D.C. Atkins, Superintende nt of Indian Affairs, has spents 
he President's proclamation, shall not be permitted to make any entry upon eral weeks in that Territory, going all through it and making a care- 
os lands or lay any claim thereto; and satisfactory proof shall be required by | ful investigation of its resources, and his statements upon the subject 
the Commissionerof the General Land Office to the effect that this provision has confirm in every particular the reneral ovini f the wonderfal 1 
Ge been violated by the claimant to any of such lands. Any person violating _— Gvety parucurar the general opinion of the wondertal pro- 
- ae one of this section shall hereafter be ineligible to take any homestead | ductiveness and natural wealth of that region. Here 
or make any entry of lands in said Territory of Oklahoma. which he gives upon page 9 of his report for 1885: 

Sec. 7. That the President may, at such times as he may deem it necessary, The Indian Terr} ? Pos 24 one 

‘irecta land-office to be opened in the Territory of Oklahoma, and may nomi- | , °° Indian Territory has an area of about 64,222 square n ; 
oan i. by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint the usual 162,280 acres. 1t is situated between Arkansas (Red) River and the thirty- 
— oan conduct the business of said land office; and the Commissioner of seventh degree of north latitude, and nearly in the center of the United States 
aoa Land Oflicest all, when directed by the President, cause the various east and west. Its climate is delight ful and its resour< es almost ur bounde i 
t —— of said lands to be properly surveyed and subdivided, where the same Ww hile there are some poor lands within its limits, yet taken as a whole 
Ge not already been done. It is hereby made the duty of the Commissioner hardly excelled in its natural resources by any other portion of the Unite 

of the General Land Office to carefully examine each claim taken under the of the comme exten, Its soil nen eget ee raising of all the cereals, and cot- 
provisions of this act before issuing a patent to the claimant; and if it shall | ‘°™ 'S ultivated with profit in some portions of the Territory, and it 





; ‘ ye 
yr through that country, and their report 







is the testimony 


les, or about 41,- 








, i esources and adaptability to raising stock are unexcelled. It has an b iT eS 
pear that said claim was not taken in good faith, he shall refuse a patent, resources an d lity to raising ok . 1. Ithas 
= declare all prior proceedings before had in sach case to be null and void; of water, with timber in differc nt p wrtio is in limited quantities, wl 
snd all persons settling on said jands under the provisions of this act shall be | dance of coal of good quality is found. 
ired to maintain @ continuous personal residence of five years before ob- | ‘The resources of ee ee 
aising title thereto, agreeably to the provisions of the homestead laws; but | rhe resources of the Public Land strip, or No Man’s Land, as i 


payments for said lands may be made in installments, under such rules and | frequently called, and which our opponents are disposed to hold 


regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. _ ridicule as an insignificant, sandy cactus patch, is thus described by a 
Sec. & That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and di- reliable party in the Chicaco Inter Ocean: 
rected to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- | sBUIS Parr) : “° nter Ucean 


pointa commission to be composed of five persons, whose duty it shall beto | Ihave been all over Pennsylvania, Ohio,and Indiana h of I ois l 
enter into negotiations with the several Indian tribes within the limits of Okla- Kansas, and in deference to truth must say I have never seen so fine and 
homa Territory, for the purpose of procuring the assignment of lands in sever- 


5 re t ’ pact a body of farm land as in No Man’s Land. It is covered wit! 
alty and the purchase by the United States of the relinquished and unoccupied 





. ; tn 1 " grass of the very best quality. There is little or no sand excepting 
lands, The powers and duties of said commission shal], under the direction of | bluffs of the Beaver or North Canadian River, and these are cor 
the President, extend to all matters relating to the settlement of the Indians on | eastern part. There is also some sand along the river bottom adjoi 


other lands or reservations than+those now occupied by them, and to their edu- 
cation, civilization, and citizenship. The commission is authorized to enter 
into such agreements with the Indian tribes as it may deem necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this act, and to submit the same, through the Presi- 
dent. forthe action of Congress. The compensation of the members of said com- 
mission shall be at the rate of $3,000 per annum, and not more than three of | 
whom shall be members of one political party. They shall also be allowed, in 
addition thereto, their actual necessary traveling expenses, stationery, and | 
postage, They shall have power to appoint a secretary, who shall receive an 
annual eompensation of $1,800, and such allowances for traveling expenses as | 


Indian Territory. Farther up the bottoms are as fine lands as can be fi 
and are from 1 to 3 miles wide. There is not a particle of saline effloresc« 
on any of the high-lands, but in the bottoms of the eastern part there is s« 
but not more than is found on many streams in Kansas. Two-thirds « i 
bottom lands are of the best grade. There are very few cacti and yuceas to 
be found in the country—less than in Southern Kansas. The country is be 
rapidly taken, and will all be settled upon in thenear future. Cattle-men, \ 
have occupied this magnificent domain for years, now spread false reports 
regard to it to keep settlers out, but it will all be taken within ayear. > 








towns have been laid out in it. 
he may actually incur. 
Sec, 9, That it shall be unlawful for any person, for himself or any company, TOTAL AREA OF INDIAN TERRITORY AND PUBIC-LAND STRIP. 
association, or corporation, to directly or indirectly procure any persons to set- There are embraced within the limits of » Indien Tarett real ADae 
tle upon any land ad Geacttement by this act. with a view to their after. Chere are embraced within the limits of the Indian Territory and th 


ward acquiring title to said lands from said occupants; and the parties to such | Public Land strip 44,774,920 acres. This would afford 160 acres each 
fraudulent settlement shall severally be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be | to 279,843 families. Allowing four persons toa family, we find that th: 

ished, indictment, by impriso ceedi 1 * E 

upon in nm iy im mment not ex ng twelve months, or + TT ; . on ort : ) ay, acne aes wpnulatior 

foe nt exceeding $1,000, oF by both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- eee: pee oe “ee a : “es z anal oo P p a ion 
cretion of the court. Ald, ote; s i e have made no caicuiations upon the town pop- 

Sec. 10. That all leases of lands belonging to the United States or held incom- | ulation, which would doubtless nearly double that of the rural dis 
mon by any of the Indian tribes within the Territory of Oklahoma, as organized tricts ; 
bythisact, including the Cherokee strip west of the ninety-sixth degree of longi- ™.,. >100 } 4} ‘ N 1 
tude, whether controlled by persons, corporations, or others, except such leases The census of 1880 shows that in the States of Iowa, Nebraska 
asare held for the purpose of cultivating the soil strictly for farming purposes, | sas, Missouri, and Texas about 60 per cent. of the population were en- 
are hereby declared void and contrary to public policy; and it is hereby made | gaced in agriculture. and it is probable that Oklahoma would have about 
the duty of the President, immediately after the passage of this act, to cause the | > = a ee a ns “i ee ee 
ows at eae lands, or persons illegally occupying the same, to be removed | the same proportion. Therefore two million five hundred thousand is 

lands. ° a moderate estimate of the number of people which the Indian Terri- 

Sec. Ll. That the act of Congress approved July 27, 1866, which incorporated tory is capable rp ortine. basing a. r pr ul cae mendes: tthe danaii 
the Atlantic and Pacifie Railroad Company, and the act of Congress approved a ani o *. a os 
= 5, 1866, granting lands to the State of Kansas to aid in the construction of | Of population in other States of the West. 
tbe Kansas and N Vv: lroad and its ext t : . [DS WEST OF FIVE ILIZED TRIBES 
ac of Congress granting lands to the Sthie of Kansas to sid in the soneisuction RRR ce ae 
: Scandi of tha Union Pacthe allway, anda telegraph, from Fort I wish now to call attention briefly and somewhat in detail to that 
Riley, Kans., to Fort Smith, Ark., roved July 26, 1866, or any other acts of | part of the Territory west of the five civilized tribes, that portion which 
Congress so fa: : P J I 
Public Land strip, except for the right of we: moe fer ene can, under the provisions of this bill, be made available to the occ 
— for by law, ooo aay repealed; and any or all right to said lands is | Pancy of white people. 
forfeited to the U: States; and no railroad company now organ- First. Let me refer to Oklahoma proper, containing 1,887,800 acres, 


ined, oF to be shall ever a i hg i , 
Sant cequire any lands to aid in the area t 1 s-half times that of Rhode Island. If divided int: 
construction of its or 7 : lal i an area two and one-ha imes that of hnhode isiand. ivided Into 
tither from the nelteie oe totus ee or ben ne Territorial farms of 160 acres each, there will be 11,798 farms; and, estimating 
sovernment or State Legislature within the limits of said Indian Territory. four persons to a farm, that famous country alone would support an ag- 


The followi Site ricultural population of 47,192, or a general population cP 100,600. 
in wing amendments were recommended by the committee: | No Indian has had the right to occupy or settle on any of these 1,887,800 
may now be Il, line 14, after the word “stations,” insert “‘as far as said roads fertile acres since the Creeks and Seminoles, in 1866, sold that country 
a bill add the following amendment : to the United States. No Indian ever claimed an acre of that land; and 
“Sec, 12. That neither the ive Assembly of sai | 
y of said Territory nor any 
psp coum erie ieee. shall have power to create or contract 
constructed come work of public improvement, or in aid of any railroad 


nor to subscribe for or purchase any shares of 
railroad company or corporation.” 


; Ka i- 


| to-day itis entirely overrtin, as I shall prove further on, by the cattle of 
| non-resident corporations. 
| Second. The Choctaw and Chickasaw ‘‘leased lands,’ as they are 
| called, together with the land to the north of the —— a er _ 
SATURAL RESOURCES : | oceupied by the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, the whole situated in the 
Here, in a ene AND FUSLZCLAND STmar. | pce wah ag of the Indian Territory and comprising over 8,000,000 
aiened the very center of the Republic, surrounded on all sides by | acres, an area ten times the size of Rhode Island, and as large as the 
«Pang and prosperous civilization, lies a territory which, including | combined area of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Upon thesame basis 
of that Land strip, is than any State east of the eastern line | of calculation as I used in connection with Oklahoma, that country 
tifal territory, except State of Minnesota; a vast and beau- | would divide into 50,000 farms, with a farming population of 200,000 
, well watered by creeks and | and a general population of over 400,000. Itis now occupied solely by 
possessed of all the qualities | about 6,000 blanket Indians (half of whom are there only during ex- 
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ecutive pleasure). This magnificent stretch of country was bought of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 1866. 

Third, The country held under executive order by 527 Tonkawas, 
Iowas, and Kickapoos, and embracing 534,884 acres, which would make 
3.343 farms of 160 acres each. 

Fourth. The Cherokee outlet of 6,022,844 acres, or 37,642 160-acre 
farms, supporting 150,000 farmers, or a general population of 400,000. 
‘This fertile tract, larger than the State of New Jersey and larger than 
seven kthode Islands, is fenced in with wire fences by about one hundred 
different cattle companies, some of them controlled by foreign capitalists. 
Neither Indians nor whites, except cowboys and traders, are allowed 
to settle upon those lands. 

Fifth. The Public-Land strip or ‘panhandle ’’ of 3,672,640 acres. 
This area, upon our former calculations, would make 22,954 160-acre 
farms and supporta farming population of 91,000, or a general popula- 
tion of 200,000, Over this tract of country there is no government nor 
court jurisdiction. Every man is alaw unto himself. Here the crim- 
inal ie safe from the demands of justice, for no officer of any court has 
any right to arrest men there. 

There are no Indians in Oklahoma, the Cherokee Outlet, or the Pub- 
lic Land Strip. Thus it will be seen that the half of the Indian Terri- 
tory, over which this bill proposes to extend the benefits of a civilized 
government, is in the possession of cattle-men, fugitives from justice, 
and only about 7,000 Indians, supported by the Government, and mostly 
wearing citizens’ clothes, though generally denominated ‘‘ blanket ’”’ 
Indians. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is high time that something be done 
to change the anomalous condition of affairs in this Territory. And, 
while this bill proposes throughout to recognize every treaty obligation 
by which this Government is bound, while it not only proposes to do 
that but to send a commission to examine carefully into all the ques- 
tions relating to the rights of these Indians in order that equity and 
justice may be done, yet I insist that it is the duty of this Congress to 
provide the means, and the duty of this administration to see that those 
means are carried into execution, by which these vast plains of excel- 
lent land may be opened to the oceupancy of the poor people of this 
country. We all know very well that every vocation in life is crowded. 
All the fields of labor are oceupied. We ars aware of the distress that 
has prevailed, and now prevails, throughout all of our labor avocations. 

In the face of this gigantic labor problem which now confronts us, it 
seems to me that one of the wisest things that can be done to bring 
relief to these laboring people, crowded and oppressed as they are, is to 
epen to them this desirable public domain that they may go in, occupy 
and possess the land, establish homes, rear their children, and surround 
then.elves as quickly as may be with the influences of the same civiliza- 
tion which is nowenjoyed throughout the Western States—but a few 
years ago as wild as this territory of which I am now speaking. 

NEEDLESS SURPLUS OF LANDS HELD BY THE INDIANS. 


I now wish to call the attention of the committee to a table which I 
have prepared, giving the population, acreage, and per capita holdings of 
the different Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, together with the 
surplus land remaining in each reservation, after allowing each Indian, 
man, woman, and child, 160 acres: 
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Several minor tribes are not mentioned in these tables. 





_ These statistics of population are probably greatly exaggerated. } 
sides embracing several thousand ‘‘ white Indians”’ and white a) + ga 
who work for the Indians, and 6,000 manumitted slaves, }2,),... 
Owen, United States Indian agent at Union agency, Muscoye .; 
T., in his report for 1885, estimates that th > Bre, Ind. 
f., is Tepo » €s es that there are among the {ive , 
ilized tribes alone 5,000 white Indian citizens and 17,000 farn, 
ers. John Q. Tufts, United States Indian agent at same 
year preceding (1884) reports that there were at the date 
16,000 white laborers among these five tribes. 

Not only do these estimates embrace a large number of mixed breete 
(and it should be borne in mind that any one who can prove the slio) z 
est trace of Indian blood is reckoned an Indian by the Indians +)... 
selves and the agents) and white citizens, by adoption or marriages .. 4 
white laborers residing in the Territory upon Indian permits jy; +), 
census returns are ‘‘stuffed’’ to make the aggregate n; Se 
larger than it really is. An illustration of this is show, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

For several years exaggerated returns of the number of these [najan 
have been forwarded to the General Government by those who are in. 
terested in receiving and handling supplies for a larger number ¢h,, 
really exists; but when General Sheridan, in August last, made an 9%. 
cial count of those two tribes they fell below previous reports about 40 per 
cent. The count of General Sheridan isembodied in the annua) rep tof 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from which we have coinpiled t);. 
table; but General Sheridan not having made an “official count” of ny 
other tribes than these two, it is to be presumed that the estimates for 
the population of those other tribesare from 25 to 40 per cent. too Jare, 

Not only are these returns exaggerated, but the Indians are decreas. 
ing in numbers, as is evidenced by the reports of different Indian agents. 

Mr. Tufts, before quoted, under date of August 29, 1884, writes 

The number of full-blood Indians is decreasing, while the increased py, 
of mixed-bloods and the adopted white and colored citizens make the popula. 
tion about the same from year to year. ‘ 

The number of whites is increasing. The cause of this increase js, that | 
work done in the ae is by whites and not by Indians. The mixed 
will work some, but the full-bloods hardly ever. Under the laws of the , 

a citizen is entitled to all the land he may have improved. An arrange, 

easily made with a white man who will makea farm for an Indian and , 

him a portion of the crop for the use of his name, and after a few vears civ 
ion of the farm. Thus it is that more farms mean more white men 


lahe Te 

place, for t} 

ol his Trenort 
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imber appear 


11n the case of 


number of whites within this agency, who are laborers for Indians, enploy¢so 
railroad companies, licensed traders, pleasure seekers, travelers, aid intruders 
must be about 35,000, or half the number of Indians. 
Sir, what a startling monopoly in land do these figures reveal! Such 
a showing is enough to make a board of railroad directors turn p 
with envy. No wonder the Indians are satisfied with their condition. 
Thankfulness to the great Manitou should fill their impecunious 
souls as they contemplate their proud position of the richest landed 
aristocracy in the world. 
General Sheridan in his annual report says on the subject: 


The Indians are the richest people in this country as communities 
reservations include some of the best land,and if divided among the liv 


Ale 


families each family would have thousands of acres. If I may be perm ' 
suggest, I would recommend that each family be given and located on st] 
acres now provided for them by law in case of actual settlement. The Govern 
ment should then condemn all the balance of each reservation, buy it in at $15 ( 
r acre,and with the proceeds purchase Government bonds, to be held in trust § 
y the Interior Department, only giving to the Indians each year the interest or ' 
the bonds for their support. Let this money, if you please, be disbursed the , 
same as the money appropriated each year by Congress. * * * |{ wouldle i 
their own money, and take the question of annual appropriations for theu out a 
of Congress. : h 
Take the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians asanexample. They have neary 
4,300,000 acres; 200,000 would settle them in severalty, and the 4,100.4) rens p 
ing, if purchased Pome Government in the manner described, would yield sa t 
annual interest sufficient for their support. . ; : 
The same plan could be extended to cover most of the Indian reservations a s 
the country. i 
I — propose that the Government should buy these land for simp!ic'y 0 
and safety. Settlers and speculators would buy them and take them at the I 
average of $1.25 per acre. Some of them are now worth eight or ten dollars per ‘ 
acre. In this way the Indians would have perpetual security in the principe’ 
until Congress chooses to give it to them to be used as they may see fit. The\ . w 
ernment would lose nothing, and the Indians would only be getting the value tl 
of their property safely invested. The Indians are not poor; they are only" 
competent at nt time to take care of their own property, and paren 2 
require looking r. The treaties we have made with them might interes as 
with the condemnation and purchase of these lands by the Government, © ey 
Congress could easily devise some means of overcoming t)iis difficulty. fa 
This monopoly of lands by the Indians has not resulted in goo, 18: an 
incidentally, to any one except cattle syndicates and outlaws, W)0 a ~ 
grown fat upon the rich pickings which the Indians could not appr 
priate, but which they were unwilling to share with, or ee : 
the honest, but homeless and starving poor of their less !avore¢ PY 
face brethren. 3 -_ 
Mr. Chairman, I should consider myself guilty of the a 
inconsistency if, after taking the strong grounds which | oe = — 
of the forfeiture of all unearned railroad land grants, I shoul: ‘as a 
to the evils arising from this vast alien appropriation of land in ‘be® 
dian Territory. é ; fess to have rs 
Sir, when I entered upon the study of this question I coniess' Cre 


entertained something of the old idea, taught us in our youth - = 
rehashed for our maturer minds by the agents of the cattle sy™ al 
and honest but sometimes ilanthropists, that the Incul 
have ever been the victims of the white men; that Uncle “i 
has always ruled poor Lo with arodof iron; but a closer intimacy ™" 
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facts, as they are recorded in the files of our Indian Office, has some- 
what changed my views on this subject. , 

Some of these facts were very startling and suggestive to me; and I 
beg leave to eall the attention of the committee to some tables which 
| have prepared and which bear upon this subject. Notwithstanding 
the surplus of 28,578,990 acres, as shown in the table before men- 
tioned, which these Indians hold either by qualified fee or during suf- 
ferance of the President, and for which they do not and can not have ary 
use, we are paying all these tribes, except the Cherokees, Peorias, Ot- 
tawas, Wyandottes, Tonkawas, and Wichitas, an immense aggregate 
sum of money in temporary and perpetual annuities. 


INDIAN ANNUITIES. 


Table showing perpetual and temporary annuities to various Indian tribes. 
See tendiidereteeenareeaecie me an 


—_—— 












Perpetual Temporary 
Tribe. annuity. annuity. 
Cree saves sncsseseeeseeeeeee. oeeenssessccconee sesesess recess sees $69, 968 40 | $4,710 00 
out. 28,500 00 | 3,082 89 
Chickasaw.. 8, 000 00 josseesens wee sesen ons 
Quapaw....... Ol] cescceccccce ecccecce 2,060 00 
Shawnee.. 5,000 00 |... strres 
Senecas... seeece 18, 456 00 ||, : —_ 
cansas. 10,000 00 |. 
ern 30, 000 00 |... 
Sac and Fo 60, 000 00 |.. 
Pottawatom) 20, 647 65 | 5,000 00 
POMCR..0-000cerersvcnseneereeneseserescesorecssces ves ssvsse senses sessseseneeeleonscesensesene cesees | 10, 000 00 
JOWRnncssseccessenceseeceseserneweerencnenss severe reeetereeceeees venens senses! sarees cesses eccsseeee 2, 876 00 
Kickapoo........-reeeeeee ene . CN OA ctisesvesndiintaee 
Cheyenne and Arapahol.............serwssersererserseresenes sarees | senses sseasnnaceneees | 21,700 00 


Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche oo cere cceleeenne soothed 


22,700 00 








73, 237 89 





Besides the perpetual and temporary annuities here shown, we are 
under obligation to pay aggregate sums as follows: To the Poncas, 
$24,000; to the Otoes and Missourias, $45,000; to the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, $240,000; to the Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches, $360,- 
000; making a total aggregate of $669,000. 

Most of these permanent annuities have been running for over fifty 

eats, 

. To the several tribes of the Indian Territory, then, we are paying 
and are to pay, as long as wood grows and water runs and there is asol- 
itary Indian left in the respective tribes, a perpetual annuity of over a 
quarter of a million of dollars. 

To the same tribes we are paying, and are to pay during the pleasure 
of the President, an annuity of over $73,000. 

In addition we have agreed to pay them an aggregate sum of $669,000. 

With this golden stream annually flowing into their coffers, with a 

vast expanse of the richest territory in the United States, with a sur- 
plus area of over 28,000,000 acres (for which they have no use), with 
the large amounts annually received from cattle syndicates for the use 
of their surplus lands, and with the immunity they eujoy from all re- 
sponsibility for the support and defense of the national Government, no 
wonder they are the richest people per capita in the world, and are sat- 
isfied to snap their fingers at the demandsof commerce and civilization 
and the cries of the homeless white citizens of our Republic who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, upheld the national flag in its 
peril, and now ask for a quarter-section apiece of the domain they helped 
to preserve, 
It should be remembered that only a small per cent. of these Indians 
are what are known as ‘‘ blanket ’’ Indians, and in need of support from 
outside agencies; on the contrary, about 85 per cent. of these 76,000 
Indians dress wholly in white men’s clothes, and about 12 per cent. 
more dress partially in the garb of civilization; and I hold that Indians 
who dress and live and eat like white people do not require to be fed by 
the national Government with a silver spoon. 


It may prove instructive to us in this discussion to survey the past 


48 well as the present and future of Indian expenditure. We find upon 
examination that we have been paying large sums annually to these 


same —_— for many years; and that the aggregate foots up to a large 


tities 
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i | 
Cre mnnenmneneteneetnee] AU. 7, 1790 $1,500 00| 96 $144, 000 00 
sHeneeseteneveeeseenescerseseseees| J UNE 16, 1802 3,000 00 84 252,000 00 
ntemrensesessesessecssassnseeeres} JOD. 24,1826| 21,71000| 601 1,302,600 00 
Dor ttttteneesenntenivnsseseeer| POD, 14, 1833 4.710 00| 53 249, 630 60 
DO vvevssssseses seeeerssessnezoonnst JUNC14, 1866| 33,758 40 | 20 675, 164 00 
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S & a | 
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Ss. = as | 
ag 5 S* | 
= be ~® 
Name of tribe. = 4 | = =5)} Aggregate. 
> = Lb 
Pt = A's 
© ° Ss 
= < eI 
IN sncticniidoenineteseindienaniais Aug. 7,1856 28,500 00 30 855, 000 00 
Chickasaw. July 12,1794 3, 000 00 92 276. 000 00 
I cnseancundiemacsenesentesen May 13, 1833 2.060 00 53 109, 180 00 
Shawnee. Aug. 3,179 5, 000 00 91 455, 000 00 
Seneca..... Sep.9-17, 1817 1,000 00 69 69.000 00 
Do. July 20,1831 1, 060 00 55 58. 300 00 
Osage...... ..| Jan. 2, 1825 3, 456 00 61 210, 816 00 
Kansas... .| Jan. 14, 1846 10, 000 00 40 400, 000 00 
Pawnee .... Sept. 24, 1857 46, 680 00 29 1, 350, 820 00 
a are Nov. 3,1804 1,000 00 82 82,000 00 
i icetntestadiatinittesatnaninn ----| Oct. 21,1837 10. 000 00 49 490, 000 00 
|. Faas ..| Oct. 21,1842 40, 000 00 44 1, 760, 000 00 
Pottawatomie ................ Aug. 3,1795 357 80 91 32, 559 80 
| ee ...| Sept. 30, 1809 178 9 77 13,775 30 
Do.... . Oct. 2,1818 894 50 68 59, 826 00 
Do.... .| Sept. 20, 1828 5,107 34 58 2%, 225 72 
Ee ....| July 29, 1829 5,724 77 57 $26, 311 89 
Ticitcctass ..| Sept. 20, 1828 715, 60 58 41,504 80 
ioe emai .| Oct. 16, 1826 1, 008, 99 60 60.579 40 
aa tentacles ed July 29, 1829 156 54 57 8,922 78 
Do.... June 5, 1846 11,503 21 30 345, 096 30 
Ponca........ : ., Mar. 12, 1868 10, 000 00 18 18), 000 00 
SIN cconchaihiaonietieain .. May 17,1854 2,875 00 32 92,000 00 
at a May 14, 1854 4,493 24 32 143, 783 68 
Cheyenne and Arapaho...........| Oct. 28, 1867 21, 700 vO 19 412, 300 00 
Apache, Kiowa, and Co- 
SITLL tie on seeenminenin Oct. 21, 1867 22,700 00 19 431, 300 00 
iticeststina 


313, 750 29 14, 407, 089 67 


Considering that no reckoning has been made of the cash and mer- 
chandise which has been given to these Indians every time we made 
a ‘‘treaty’’ with them (and we have made nearly four hundred), nor of 
the expenses of the Army and Indian Office in attending to their needs, 
but only to the cash value of the annuities paid them, one will readily 
see that only a small part of the cost which these Indians have entailed 
upon the Government has been alluded to. 


EXPENDITURES OF INDIAN BUREAU 1832-1885. 


I desire, Mr. Chairman, to incorporate in my remarks the following 
~ 
table : 
Tubular statement showing the number of Indians provided for at the ex- 


pense of the Government in each year, together with the annual expendi- 
tures of the Indian Bureau since its organization. 


| 












: ' ‘ 
Eg | ¢ ae 
os wt | . 2 
as | os cs 
Year. ;} so | on Year. os 
“3 | Eq Es 
= © 4 = 
& Agee 2” 
} es < < 
70,000 \$1 7 
70,000 | 1 5 
70,000 | 1 5, 
70,000 | 1 9,! 2 ¢ 
73.000 | 5 3 3 _ 
74,600 | 4 138, 2. j 
75,000 | 5 140, g 3 
77,500 | 2 142, 000 3, 295, 729 32 
79,500 | 2 142, 000 4, 642,531 77 
80,500 | 2 150, 000 4.100, O82 32 
80,500 | 1 161,000 | 7,042,923 06 
2, 000 169, 300 3, 407,938 15 
2 000 191. 600 7.426.997 44 
2, 000 199, 990 7,061,728 82 
$3, 000 201,500 | 7,951,704 88 
83,000 203. 000 6. 692. 462 09 
&3, 000 206, 600 8, 354, 656 82 
83, 060 | (t) | 6,226,812 09 
85, 000 ( 4, 849, 776 36 
85, 000 ee Wencseseus 
7, 500 (t+) 
90, 600 | (+) | 5,137,090 43 
92° 000 (+) | 4,977,694 00 
92, 500 | ( | 5,124,648 80 
98, 700 | (t+) | 5,563,104 13 
99, 000 | r) | 5,291,985 91 
108, 300 8,266 18 5,819,104 10 





*For the half year, from January 1, 1843, to June 30,1843. The statement of 
expenditures is by calendar years to 1843 and by fiscal years from that time. 
The population of the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Six Nations of 
New York has been uniformly excluded. 

+ Estimated number of Indians not given in the Indian reports. 


Truly, Mr. Chairman, the present honorable Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was right when he said, in his last annual report— 


Whatever may be said about the injustice and cruelty with which the Indians 
have been treated in the past, characterized by some asa ‘‘ century of dishonor,” 
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the Government is now, as all must admit, putting itself to great trouble and 
expense for a very small and inutile population. 


Secure in the protection of Uncle Sam; their exchequers bursting 
with the golden prodact of perpetual annuities and temporary gratuities; 
more fortunate than other ex-rebel communities of the South, in that 
they are relieved from all care for the support of the Government that 
upholds and protects them; with a thousand acres per capita of the 
richest agricultural lands in the United States; and blocking the path- 
way of civilization—with all these blessings the Indians ought to be 
able to pick their teeth in contentment. 

But like the dog in the manger, they are unwilling that others should 
share what theycan not use. Sole lords over adominion broad enough 
to support two million people, they are alarmed and pained that the civ- 
ilization which has magnanimously refrained from disputing their greedy 
position is disposed to go around them and plant itself to the west of 
them. So they hie themselves to their faithful friends, the cattle- 
barons, for comfort and advice. Between them they trump yp an argu- 
ment whereby they fondly hope to convince the people of this country 
that 23,000,000 acres of land, virtually unoccupied and lying wholly 
beyond the five civilized tribes, should be still longer reserved from 
public settlement, for the financial benefit of the cattle-kings and the 
parasites which always infest agreat political monopoly like our Indian 
system. 

These Indians and their attorneys are asserting that they hold the 
right of occupancy to the Indian Territory under solemn treaties with 
the United States, and that even the Congress of the United States can 
not assert over them the political power of this great Government. 
There stand these fifty thousand Indians, fenced around by this wall of 
protection, and say tothe American Government ‘‘ Hands off! Weowe 
you nothing. Wedeny that you have any power over us. You are 
bound by your treaties to protect us; you are bound to see that we do 
not suffer from internal commotions; you are bound to keep from us 
the aggressive white men, the intruders, and the lawless; but, while you 
are bound thus to guarantee to us peace, you can never extend over us 
the power of any Territorial government except for judicial purposes 
only.’’ 

But, sir, there are other considerations than those I have just men- 
tioned, by reason of which it is our duty to do something to change the 
chaotic condition of affairs in that Territory. 

Notwithstanding the monopoly of lands on the part of the “‘ bloated ’’ 
Indian ‘‘bondholders’’ and the crying need of our surplus labor for 
‘‘more lands,’’ there are yet other aspects of this question which de- 
mand our careful attention. 

CRIME IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


One can not come from a careful examination of the statistics of 
crime and lawlessness in that Territory without a feeling of shame that 
such a blot is allowed to exist upon the fair face of our civilization. 

As I have before suggested, the Indian Territory is the paradise of 
law-breakers. It is indeed a ‘‘dark and bloody ground,’’ where the 
criminal is free from justice and the dark passions of men find an am- 
ple field for their exercise. Here are gathered in largest numbers the 
adventurous and reckless spirits who always hover upon the confines 
of civilization. It is amid such associations, in contact with the worst 
elements of society, that the enemies of this bill appear to believe that 
the Indian is to be elevated to the lofty plane of American citizenship 
in a country which Mr. Carnegie pronounces the freest, the purest, and 
the happiest on the globe. 

I make the assertion that the Indian Territory presents the blackest 
and most appalling picture of crime of any section in the United States. 
I propose to prove my statement, and I invite the attention of gentle- 
men to some statistics which I have culled from the last annual report 
of the Attorney-General of the United States. They relate tothe United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas, under whose 
jurisdiction this Territory is placed. 

The number of criminal prosecutions terminated during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1885, was five hundred and fifty-two. This record is 
double that of fifty-seven out of sixty-eight other districts. It is two 
hundred and forty-five more than the record of all New England; one 
hundred and fourteen more than the record of the three districtsof New 
York and the districts of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland; ninety- 
three more than the record of all the Territories, including Alaska and the 
States of California, Nevada, and Colorado; thirty-five more than the rec- 
ord of the three districts of Texas and the two districts of Missouri; fifty- 
three more than the record of Kansas, Nebraska, and the two districts 
of Iowa; five more than the record of the two districts of 
Wisconsin, the two districts of Michigan, and the two districts of Ili- 
nois, and four hundred and eighty-tliree more than the record of the 
district of Eastern Arkansas. 

The expenses attending the administration of justice in this district 
are equaled only by those of the District of Columbia. They are 
double those of fifty-eight out of sixty-eight other districts. For 1883 
they amounted to $9,192.22; for 1884, to 131.35. Nodistrict came 
within $4,200, and it was more than double all others, except six. 
For 1885 they amounted to $159,685.06. No district comes within 
$50,000. It is $62,000 more than Dakota; $59,000 more than South 
Carolina; $52,000 more than the Southern District of New York; $60,- 
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860.48 more than all New England ; $19,215.63 more than Kans: 
the two districts of Missouri; $36,488.96 more than the three dic; 
of Texas; $7,048.64 more than Dakota, Wyoming, and Colorad 
708.86 more than New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah; $3,05s.; 
than the whole Pacific Slope; $29,486.27 more than the two d 
Pennsylvania and the district of West Virginia; $47,500.5:3 ~ 
the three districts of Tennessee, and $133,325.58 more than tho 
district of Arkansas. 

The distribution per year of $160,000 in court expens 
rich plum for the city of Fort Smith. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, there is no prospect that as long a 
friends of the Indian are allowed to control his destiny ; 
ful and alarming record will be bettered. Crime is on 
testify two prominent Indian agents, Messrs. Owen and 
reports for the past year to the Commissioner of Ind fairs. 

Robert L. Owen, United States Indian agentat Union ; M 
cogee, Ind. T., says: 

The long distances necessary for witnesses to travel to | 
administration of justice very expensive both to the Gover 
compelled to attend, and actually operate to prevent many « 
tected. 

Isaac A. Taylor, United States Indian agent at Sac and | 
says: 

The vice of gambling seems to be on the increase. A great dea! 
stealing has been going on during the past year by parties of whites 4 
ored men, who make frequent trips through the country. 

Considerable quantities of whisky have been introduced by partic; 
lenge arrest and speak defiantly of the United States soldiers. 


It is reported that at an execution at Fort Smith this spring over sixty 
criminals were hung upon the same gallows. A dispatch dated | 
Smith, Ark., January 30, will illustrate my statement: 

Judge Parker passed sentence of death upon seven prisoners in the | 


States court here to-day. They were convicted of murders « 
Indian Territory, over which this court has jurisdiction. 


I quote still another, dated March 4, to show the wholesale business 
done in the criminal line in this delectable region, which our opponents 
declare should never be burdened with the responsibilities and restric- 


tions of civilized settlement and government unless the consent o 
thousand Indians can be previously obtained: 

The Federal court here continues to grind out justice from day to day 
yet the number of cases does not appear to diminish; but, on the contrar 
docketis replenished as rapidly as the cases are disposed of. Du: 
ent term a large number of cases have been disposed of, and sii: 
February the following convicts have been sentenced to the house 
at Detroit, Mich. 

The report then gives a long list of names, and concludes: 


This makes twenty-two convicts awaiting transportation to Detr: 
victed since the first Monday in February. 


A period of one month. 


The marshall always holds them here until he gets a car-load, t): rtersa 
car and takesthem straight through to their destination. This crowd wi!! pr 
ably be taken off this week in er to make room in the jail for fres! arrivals 
there now being one hundred and ten behind the bars—about as many as 
be accommodated. Besides these a large number have been convicte:! w 
ceived short jail sentences. The eigbt condemned murderers, under sent 
to be hanged the 23d of April, appear to be the jolliest of al), and, with o: 
ception, none of them are making the least preparation to meet their fat 

Eight condemned murderers, twenty-two other convicts awaiting 
transportation, one hundred and ten others ‘‘behind the bars,” and 
more to follow, all in one session of one district court. Surely the con- 
templation of such a state of affairs ought to mantle with shame the 
cheek of every American and every believer in nineteenth-century prog 
ress. 

But a still darker side is revealed in the report of John W. Scott, !n- 
dian agent at the Ponca agency. He has several tribes under his + 
pervision, and his report is dated 1884. He says: 

The aa st a eestomet customs is the selling of girls in 
marriage ; pract ,is universal. A marriageable gir! in 4 fam) 
is considered article of merchandise as a horse or an ox, and Is so." 
to the highest bidder and assumes the married state and the dui t 
when she is a 


mere child, and often sorely against her wil!. An art 
of more than fourteen or fifteen age is not to be found. Thee! 


years of 
and ne Bones exerted by youns ladies in white society 's 
among the The effect is in every way. It cuts short their ecucs 
tion at the very point where it would begin to be of some practical advantae’: 
[acne aaariipetagieenmmatiemmnsqrematare!y O10; 1 
wn y a maturely « 

the women toa condition little better a 

rg meee say, and it has been said in substance on tls 1 - 
that if the Indians choose the society of cowboys, gamblers, anc how’ 
thieves instead of honest-toiling white farmers, with their wives 4° 
children, their churches and school-houses, this Government has no 
right in justice or law to interfere; and the mournful strainse! 
the poor Indian” have been sung in Congress and out by large-heart’ 
philanthropists and paid minstrels until the tune is a trifle thea’ 
bare. 


The imperative necessity of ing the cattleman in his unlawful 
pomassions, the outlaw in his unity from justice, the Indian agent 
his field for and the Indian in his mental ani ™ ral 
degradation, bya continuance of the present anomalous and 00 








rageous condition of affairs in the Indian Territory has been po" rayed 
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in vivid colors until we are almost led to believe that Anglo-Saxon prog- 
ress has reached an obstacle which it can not surmount, and that the 
civilization of the revolver and bowie-knife is the only civilization pos- | 
sible to that benighted region. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am in favor of observing to 
the utmost every guarantee made to the Indians; I would even give | 
them the benefit of doubts in construing our obligations to them; but, 
sir, I believe there may be a limit to this doctrine; I believe the time | 
may come when the assertion of American civilization and national 
supremacy may be justifiable; I believe that the position of wards, 
which the Indians choose to assume when they or their friends desire a 
subsidy from the national Treasury, should not be allowed to be turned 
into mastery over us when they desire to antagonize the wishes and 
needs of the whole American people and the sentiment of the civilized 
world; I believe the time may come when the American people—the 
much-flattered, much-cajoled, and much-abused American people— 
may be justified in asking the American Congress—the creature of their 
hands, and facetiously termed their servant—whether the interest of | 
the people or that of the monopolist and criminal classes is to be sub- 
served; and, sir, I maintain that that time has come; and I judge from 
the huge pile of petitions in the room of the Committee on Territories 
praying for the passage of this bill that the aforesaid people are to-day 
making that very pertinent inquiry. 

But, sir, as I said before, the opponents of this bill say that we have 
no right to deal with the lands ef the Indian Territory without first 
obtaining the consent of the five civilized tribes. They claim also that 
this bill concedes our inability to move in the matter without the con- 
sent of these Indians; and they quote section 5, which provides that 
the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles shall be obtained before open- 
ing to settlement Oklahoma and the remainder of the country bought 
by us of those tribes in 1866. 

Bat, sir, I claim that it is as unnecessary in Jaw or equity to consult 
the wishes of the Indians in regard to any of these lands, except per- 
haps the Cherokee Outlet, as it would be to consult the Republic of 
Mexico, were it proposed to admit the Territory of New Mexico to the 
sisterhood of States. Neither is this clause in the bill an acknowledg- 
ment of any right on the part of the Indians. It is merely designed to 
placate the tender feelings of the Indians, and was inserted in the bill 
after much discussion to gratify those who would not consent to report 
the bill without it. 

I submit, sir, that it ought not to be there; but I protest against the 
action of those to whom this unwarranted concession was made in taking 
advantage of its presence in the bill and attempting to hold the bill up 
for ridicule because it does not provide for the immediate and peremp- 
tory opening and settlement of more than the Public Land strip and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw leased lands. 


TITLE OF THE LAND WEST OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


I wish now to review the titles to the lands lying west of the five civ- 
ilized tribes that we may arrive at some definite understanding of the 
foundation upon whick this bill proposes to raise another prosperous 
American Commonwealth. 

I claim that the United States holds an absolute title, subject to no 
reservation whatever in favor of the original owners, to that part of the 
Indian Territory lying south of the ‘‘ Cherokee strip,’’ and west of the 
Chickasaw, Pottawatomie, and Sac and Fox Indian reservations, and 
that those regions areas much a part of the public domain as any portion 
of Kansas, Nebraska, or Dakota, subject only to the rights of certain 
wibes temporarily occupying the same by order of the President. Some 
parts of these lands are not, however, subject to the immediate operation 
of the public-land laws, from the fact that Indians have been tem- 
porarily located thereon. But this temporary restriction does not ap- 
ply to the 1,887,800 acres constituting what is popularly known as 


ma. 
Of the status of Oklahoma‘alone I shall speak further on. 
TITLE OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LEASED LANDS. 

And first I will speak of the Choctaw and Chickasaw leased lands, 
lying in the southwestern part of the Territory, between the Red and 
Rivers, and occupied under treaty and executive order by 
en thousand Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Wichitas, Chey- 
ennes, and (a part of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes being 
settled to the north of the Canadian River, on the land bought by us in 
18060f the Creeks and Seminoles). The lands in question were in 1855 
leased by the Choctaws and Chickasaws to the United States for the set- 
tlement thereon of the Wichitas. 

April 28, 1866, the Choctaws and Chickasaws, for the consideration of 
$300,000, ceded these lands to the United States, making no reservation 
whatever. Idonot know thatany one has questioned the absoluteness of 


that cession. Even the minority of the committee who o posed this 
bill agree that— “ ; 


this article (Article III, treaty of April 28, 1866) as to the pur- 
reales Which the cession is Seen it would seem that the United States 
oun by this cession a right to make such use of this Territory as it may 
tion.) Proper. (House Report No. 1684, page 16, Forty-ninth Congress, first ses- 


settled, in 1872, on a part of this land, but no 
has been ratified, and they hold their land only 
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during the pleasure of the Government; so that these 7,000,000 and 


odd acres stand entirely unencumbered by any legal title in any party, 





| except the United States, subject, however, to certain treaty rights of 


the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, but these rights do not interfere 


Equitable provisions can be readily 


made for the seven thousand Indians, and this rich heritage of the 
people restored to its rightful owners 
TITLE OF OKLAI 


ttAL GUAI 

I now desire to speak of the legal status of the Oklahoma lands, em- 
bracing the country to the west of the Creeks and Seminoles, and be- 
tween the Canadian River and the Cherokee outlet. This includes 
what is known as Oklahoma and a part of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
country. 

I would call attention at this point to certain transactions had by 
our Government with the Creeks and Seminoles, by which those tribes 
ceded to the United States all their right and title to the lands just re- 
ferred to. 

On the 7th of August, 1856, the Creeks sold to the Seminoles the 
country west of 97° and embraced between the Canadian and North 
Canadian Rivers and the Cherokee strip. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Was it not in 1866? 

Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir; it was in the treaty of 1856 between the 
Creeks and Seminoles and the United States. 

This cession included what is now the north part of the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe country, the south part of Oklahoma, and the southwest 
part of Pottawatomie reservation. 

As this treaty expressly superseded all previous ones between the 
United States and these tribes, it is not necessary to go beyond it to 
find a basis for our discussion. 

I here quote article 26 of this treaty: 

This convention shall supersede and take the place of all former treaties be- 
tween the United States and the Creeks, between the United States and the 


Florida and Seminole Indians,and between the Creeks and Seminoles, incon- 
sistent herewith. 


In article 4 of this treaty the United States guaranteed to the Creeks 
and Seminoles that no State or Territorial government should ever be 
extended over the country sold or that remaining to the Creeks (which 
was the tract north of the North Canadian and south of the Cherokee 
strip) without the free and full consent of the tribe ‘‘ owning the 
same.’’ 

Observe that the United States did not guarantee that no State or 
Territorial government should ever be extended over those regions with- 
out the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles; but ‘‘ without the con- 
sent of the tribe owning the same;’’ i. e., ‘‘owning the same’’ when 
such a proposition might be made. The ownership contemplated in 
these three words must have referred to the future, and must have been 
contingent upon any conveyance of their rights and title to those lands 
which the Creeks and Seminoles might afterward make. Any other 
construction put upon these words would be contrary to all usage and 
to that well-established principle of law that a reservation is to be 
strictly construed against the grantor. 

Can so absurd a proposition be fora moment entertained that the 
United States would thus have made a solemn guarantee in relation to 
lands then (1856) owned by others which would operate to control the 
disposition of those lands when, through the ordinary course of sale, 
the title to them should become vested in the United States, no such 
clause of guaranty having been attached to the contract of sale itself? 

Observe again, the language of the treaty is ‘‘ without the free and 
full consent of the legislative authority of the tribe owning the same.”’ 
Now, it is obvious that the intention could not have been to make the 
organization of a Territorial government overany of that country depend 
forever upon the consent of the Creeks and Seminoles. 

The word “‘ tribe ’’ being in the singular can not be understood as re- 
ferring to the Creeks and Seminoles, as they did then and do now con- 
stitute two distinct tribes. 

In the treaty of 1866 by which this land was ceded to the United 
States there is no reference to that guaranty in the treaty of 1856. 
There is a clause in the former treaty which reaffirms all prior treaty 
obligations ‘‘ not inconsistent with this (1866) treaty.’’ But any such 
guaranty as that of 1856 would be inconsistent with the treaty of 1866; 
forthe latter treaty purported to be an absolutesale and was so regarded 
and acted upon by both parties. I believe Iam right in my state- 
ments. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, you are right. 

Mr. STRUBLE. This, then, was the condition of affairs previous to 


the civil war, in which the Creeks and Seminoles largely espoused the 
cause of the Southern confederacy. 
lost all rights andimmunities guaranteed them by the treaty of 1856. 
To restore them to their former comfortable condition of wardship 
which they by their disloyalty had voluntarily surrendered the treaties 
of August 11 and August 16, 1866, were made by our Government with 
the Creeks and Seminoles, restoring them to the condition in statu quo 
ante bellum, i. e., to the basis of the treaty of 1856. 


By their rebellious conduct they 


Now, if these treaties amounted to a sale of the land invelved, the 


Creeks and Seminoles must have disposed of their title to the grantae, 
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the United States, and consequently are not ‘‘owning the same,’’ nor 
have they any control over its disposition. 

If the Creeks and Seminoles had intended to have forever precluded 
the organization of a Territorrial government over the country to the 
west of them they should have inserted a clanse to that effect in the 
treaties of 1866; and the natural presumption ia that they were satisfied 
that the guaranty of 1856 should remain in force over the country re- 
served to themselves, and were willing that its effect should cease over 
the country ceded to the United States. 

But, whatever might have been the intentions of those Indians, the 
law does not allow a reservation to be strictly construed, in any event, 
against a grantee, and especially when the reservation is not made, even 
by implication, in the grant itself; and to me it appears perfectly plain 
that the effect of the guaranty of 1856 was removed, as far as the land 
ceded by those treaties was concerned, by the treaties of 1866, and that 
the proposition of this bill to extend a Territorial government over the 
land ceded to the United States by the Creeks and Seminoles in 1866 
does not contravene the guaranty of 1856. 


DID THE TREATIES OF 1866 AMOUNT TO CONDITIONS PRECEDENT? 


It has been claimed by some that the treaties of 1866 were not equiv- 
alent to a sale; that the preambles contained in Article III of the two 
treaties amount to a condition precedent to the vesting of the absolute 
fee in the United States. 

Article III of the Seminole treaty reads: 


In compliance with the desire of the United States to locate other Indians and 
freedmen thereqn, the Seminoles cede and convey. 


Article III of the Creek treaty reads: 


In compliance with the desire of the United States to locate other Indians 
and freedmen thereon, the Creeks hereby cede and convey to the United States 
* * * to be sold to and used as homes for such other civilized Indians as the 
United States may choose to settle thereon. 


Notice that the language of these treaties merely expresses a desire 
then existing on the part of the United States. 

In the Seminole treaty it does not even express a purpose, and a pur- 
pose can only be implied in the Creek treaty; while both are entirely 
silent as to what would happen should the United States cease to enter- 
tain that desire and put the land to uses not in accordance with such 
desire nor with the expectation of the Indians. 

Mr. HERMANN. Is it not distinctly understood by the Indian tribes, 
and is it not now claimed by them, that it was the moving condition 
of their treaties of cession that these lands should be used for the per- 
manent settlement of friendly and civilized Indians? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will my colleague allow me to reply to 
the gentleman from Oregon ? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I shall be very glad to yield te my colleague, but 
it must be with the understanding that my time is not to be curtailed 
by reason of the interruption, as I have not sufficient time to say half 
of what I desire to say upon this question. ; 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The title to that land does not depend on 
what the Indians claim, but on the language of the treaty. Now, the 
treaty of cession shows the purpose for which these Indians parted 
withtheirland. Their motive was tosecure money required by them to 
stock their farms and with which to build houses and fences. That 
is shown in the record. The Creeks and Seminoles ceded all their 
lands, including Oklahoma and the land then oceupied by them, and 
bought of the Government other land to the east, which was more fer- 
tile and better timbered. This is the land which constitutes their 
present reservation. 

I do not understand, Mr. Chairman, that anything the Indians may 
now claim has anything more to do with the decision of the question 
than a mere averment ina plea, It depends altogether upon the tes- 
timony. 

Mr. HERMANN. I understand the gentleman to say that the In- 
dians do not claim what I suggested. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. They do not claim title. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have the floor, I wish to 
say that such language as is contained in the articles of the treaties of 
1866 before mentioned can not in my opinion be construed to estab- 
lish a condition sine gua non. A conditionof this kind should be spe- 
cifically expressed, and should provide for the disposition of the subject- 
matterof the contract upon non-fulfillmentof the condition. Nomore 
can it be properly regarded as entering into the consideration of the 
contracts of treaty. The very indefiniteness of the clauses invalidates 
them as considerations. ‘‘ A consideration must have some value and 
reality,’’ and what value or reality can be attached toa condition which 
may practically never be performed, and which, asa notorious fact, was 
abandoned years ago ? 

By the most liberal construction the language of these articles can 
be admitted to express only a partial consideration, the failure of which 
can not invalidate the contract. (See Parsonsand Chitty.) But whether 
an extremely loose application of well-established legal maxims may 
serve to admit these articles as expressive of ial consi i w 
insignificant a part it appears yiewed in the Fight of contemporary cir- 
cumstances, 


In the preamble to the treaty between the United States and the 
Creeks, June 14, 1866 (ratified July 19, 1866), occur these words: _ 
Whereas the Creeks made a treaty with the so-called Confederate States on J») 
10, 1861, whereby they ignored their allegiance to the United States and unsett m4 
the treaty relations existing between the Creeks and the United States, anq ed 
so render themselves liable to forfeit to the United States ail benefits ant adva . 
tages enjoyed by them in lands, annuities, protection, and immunities, ;,,, = 
ing their lands and other property held by grant or gift from the United State : 
and tates: 
Whereas in view of said liabilities the United States requires of the Creeks 
portion of their land whereon to settle other Indians, &c. _ 


In the preamble to the treaty of March 21, 1866 (ratified July 19 
1866), between the United States and Seminoles, occur the same worq. 
as in the first part of the preamble to the Creek treaty above: ang it 
proceeds: 


Whereas the United States, in view of the said treaty of the Seminole Nat; 
with the enemies of the Government of the United States and the consec, ion 
liabilities of said Seminole Nation, and in view of its urgent necessities _ 
more lands in the Indian Territory, requires a cession by said Seminole x at os 
of partof its reservation, and is willing to pay therefor a reasonable price, while 
at the same time providing new and adequate lands for them, &« . 7 


These preambles occur in the treaties of 1866, so often quoted, ang 
which ceded to the United States the land now under consideration 
Now, what is the logic of the language above quoted ? , 

First. ‘‘In view of the liabilities’’ of said Indians for rebellion. No, 
‘tin view of the needs of the United States,”’ although this does ocoy, 
as a secondary and resulting consideration in the Seminole treaty. Here 
both parties expressly declare in both treaties that this session js re. 
quired as a just penalty for the rebellious attitude of the Creeks ang 
Seminoles. 

Second. The United States does not request, ask, or desire, but per- 
emptorily requires it, to which requisition the Indians engaging in such 
treaties assented. In other words, the language above quoted expresses 
ademand from the United States based upon a right. The Indians 
acknowledged the right and obeyed the demand. 

Third. The prospective use of this land on the part of the United 
States is only incidentally mentioned in the preamble of the Creek 
treaty, ‘‘whereon to settle other Indians,’’ and is not mentioned at 
all in the preamble to the Seminole treaty. 

Now, the “‘right’’ of the United States being admitted, what fur. 
ther consideration can the friends of the Creeks and Seminoles claim 
as due from the United States? Could any further promises, guaran- 
ties, or reservations strengthen a right already possessed by the United 
States? Or even could a provision in the treaty of cession that this 
jand should revert to the Indians if other Indians were not settled upon 
it within a given time (granting that such a provision had becn made, 
which is in no true) operate to weaken an absolute right already 

by the United States? Ithink not. I maintain that the 
statement of the Government that it was its intention to settle friendly 
Indians upon that land is no more in law than a statement of the in- 
ducement which led to the making of the contract. I insist that the 
Government was not and is not bound by that mere statement of in- 
ducement. 

Well might the Creeks and Seminoles feel disposed to comply with 
the wishes of the United States, upon whose bounty and protection 
they had been dependent for so many years, at whose hands they had 
been receiving annuities and gratuities of money and stock and tools 
and clothing aggregating an enormous value, and this, too, without avy 
further consideration than their restoration to those rights and privi- 
leges which they had lost by their own willful act. 

But I find a still further and greater consideration for the magna 
nimity and generosity with which these tribes assented to the wishes o! 
the United States. By these treaties our Government agreed to pay 
the Creeks $975,168 in cash, and to the Seminoles $225,362 in cash «nd 
200,000 acres of the finest land ceded by the Creeks—quite snuz con- 
siderations to be paid to a few thousand Indians for land jor which they 
never had and never could have any use whatever. Moreover, te 
price paid per acre was fair and equitable, in view of the situation of 
the land and the development of the West at that time. The 
Creek and Seminole delegations now in this city have asserted that 
the price per acre for which the United States obtained title to these 
lands was ‘‘palpably inadequate.’’ ve 

In-view of the fact that the so-called civilized Indians dwelt, 10 }arset 
numbers than now, to the éast of that country; in view o! the fuct that 
the country to the west was generally supposed to be, and was «aie, 
‘‘ the Great American Desert,” and was overrun by the wild savages 
the plain; in view of the fact that there were no railroads within bur 
dreds of miles of that country, and that there were millions upon" 
ions of choice acres much nearer civilization and to be had for th« a 
ing—in view of all these things, does it seem that the price we ps" . 
those lands was “‘palpably inadequate?”’ If the United States ba!“ 
clared that land free to all comers we could not have given it 8W8): 

My mental vision is not sufficiently microscopic to detect the eS 

le inadequacy ’’ of the consideration to these contracts 0! sale = 

y the United States. On the con , I consider it to bare a 
amply adequate. I contend that the United States has lived up \ 
its ccatract to the letter. The attempt to establish the non-validity 
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t sale appears to me to be contrary to all reasonable construction of 
snail and in utter disregard of the plainest principles of law. 


pip THE TREATIES OF 1866 RESERVE THE LAND FOR INDIAN SETTLEMENT? 
Anadditional objection, as untenable as the one I have just answered, 


is offered by the opponents of this bill. Itis thatalthough the treaties 
of 1866 granted the land in fee-simple to the United States, yet the third 
articles of these treaties operated to reserve the land from public settle- 
ment. This is the view held by Judge Parker in United States vs. 
Payne (2 McCrary, 282), tried in the district court of the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas. Judge Parker admits the validity of the sale, but 
holds that the clauses of the third articles before quoted constitute a 
reservation of the lands sold for a specific purpose, namely, the settle- 
ment of friendly Indians thereon. . 

Thatno reservation was expressly made is perfectly evident from the 
language used. We are left to imply one; and a reservation of land 
for a specific purpose, depending upon a reservation so weak, is incon- 
sistent with the most elementary principles of law, and would not in 
my judgment be supported by the higher courts. 

Ii Judge Parker’s view of the significance of those articles is correct 
the reservations which he claims were made by them were in the nature 
of grants to those “other Indians and freedmen;’’ but the court, in 


Rice ¢s. Railroad Company, 1 Black, 360, and Railroad Company vs. | 


Litchfield, 23 How., 66, held that ‘‘legislative grants are to be strictly 
construed against the grantee, and nothing passes but what is conveyed 
in clear and explict language;’’ and Judge Foster, in Goodfellow vs. 
Mucky, decided in the Kansas district, citing these cases, said (Circuit 
Judge Dillon concurring): 

This rule of construction may very aptly be applied to grants and reservations 
claimed under Indian treaties. It has been the traditionary policy of the Gov- 
ernment in treating with the Indian tribes to reserve from the public domain 


tracts ofland for the use and occupation of the Indian tribes, and to limit them 
to such reservations. 


In United States vs. Sevaloff (2 Saw., 311) and United States vs. 
Leathers (6 Saw., 17) it was held that the Indian intercourse laws 
could not extend propio vigore over territory acquired by the United 
States subsequent to the passage of those laws; and Justice Gray, in 
United States vs. McBratney (104 Otto, 621), says: 


Whenever, upon the admission of a State into the Union, Congress has in- 
tended to except out of it an Indian reservation, it has done so by express 
words. 

This case involved the jurisdiction over the Ute Indians in Colo- 
rado. The court held that, no reservation tothe contrary having been 
made in the act admitting Colorado to the Union, the Ute Indians 


vious treaty with the Utes provided to the contrary. 

Judge McCrary, in Forty-threeCases Cognac Brandy (Minn., 1882), 4 
McCrary, 616, said: 

I do not think an Indian reservation can be established by custom or prescrip- 
tion. The fact that a particular tribe or band of Indians have for a long time 


Originally all of the public domain was occupied by the Indians, andthe res- 
ervation was adopted with a view of locating them in certain districts and 
opening the remainder of the public lands to white settlement. It can not, there 
fore, be said that a particular portion of the public domain upon which an In- 
dian tribe has been suffered to remain, while other portions have been open 
to settlement, or set apart specifically for Indian occupation, constitutes such 
tract an Indian reservation. The fact that the tract of country in question has 
been sometimes referred to in treaties and official reports, as ** Red Lake Indian 
revervation” is not sufficient to authorize the court to declare it to be such. 

But I may go farther and say that such a construction of these 
articles is inconsistent with other articles of the same treaties. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD GRANT. 


These treaties, proclaimed August 11 and August 16, were made— 
the Seminole treaty on March 21, and the Creek treaty on June 14, 
1866. During that time there was pending before Congress the bill 
Which subsequently passed, on July 27, 1866, incorporating and grant- 
ing lands in the same territory, ceded to the United States by the Creeks 
aud Seminoles, to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company. One of 
the principal objects of Congress in making these treaties with the In- 
dians was to provide a right of way and a grant of land to aid in the 
construction of thatroad. In this act of incorporation of July 27, 1866, 
Congress granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company a tract 
of country em each alternate section of land for 40 miles on 
tach side of the line of location. 
an suppose that the Government intended, in their acceptance 
fnvtse lands ceded to them in the treaties of 1866, to reserve them 

, settlement for an Indian reservation when by the same 
‘eaty it provides for this railroad, and in the act of July 27 grants an 
Smile the heart of that country to that same railroad ? 
view of the reservation made by our Government rests solely 

of Judge Parker, and has never been passed upon by 


E 


act 
Ste. 8. And be it 
Atlantig enacted, That there be, and hereby is, granted to the 
and Pacific Butte Company * * * every alternate section of pub- 
odd numbers, to the amount of twenty al- 
of said railroad line, as said railroad may 
Territories of the United States; and ten alternate sections 


occupied a particular tract of country does not constitute such tract an Indian | 
reservation 
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land per mile on each side of said railroad when it passes through a State 
* * and whenever, prior to said time, any of said sections shall have been 
* * * occupied by homestead settlers, or pre-empted, or otherwise disposed 
of, other lands shall be selected by said company in lieu thereof. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President of the United States shall 
cause the lands to be surveyed for 40 milesin width, on both sides, on the entire 
line of said road, after the general route shall be fixed, and as fast as may be re- 
quired by the construction of said road; and the odd sections of land hereby 
granted shall not be liable to sale or entry, or pre-emption, before or after they 
are surveyed, except by said company as provided in this act: but the provis- 
ions of the act of September, 18il, granting pre-emption rights, and the acts 
amendatory thereof, and of the act entitled “An act to secure homes to actual 
settlers on the public domain,” approved May 20, 1852, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to all other lands on the line of said road when surveyed, ex- 
cepting those hereby granted to said company. * 





of 
. 


By this act Congress provided that as fast as the company should 
complete 25 miles of road it should receive a patent to the land grant 
pertaining to that 25 miles, and subject tono reservation or restriction. 

fhe United States agreed to extinguish as rapidly as possible the title 
which any Indian tribe might have to any of said land. Congress, 
having this bill then before it, had already a few weeks before extin- 
guished the title of the Creeks and Seminoles to the land now known as 
Oklahoma, and to the west of Oklahoma, between the Canadian River 
and the Cherokeestrip. By thisact of July 27, 1866, the even sections 
in that land grant were opened to settlement under the public-land 
laws (see section 6 above). 

[ claim that the cession to the Government by the Creeks and Semi- 
noles was alone sufficient to open that country to squatter settlement; 
but here, in the act granting land to the railroad company, we find the 
express provision that the public-land laws ‘‘are hereby extended over 
all other lands (meaning, of course, the even-numbered sections) on the 
line of said road.’? And this extension of the public-land laws over 
the ‘‘other lands’’ did not depend upon the survey and location of the 
road, but took effect as soon as the bill became a law; for in article 6, 
above quoted, it provides that theodd sections of land ‘‘ hereby granted’’ 
shall not be liable to sale, entry, or pre-emption, except by said com- 
pany, before or after they are surveyed; and it proceeds immediately to 
provide that the even sections should be placed under the operation of 
the land laws of the United States. 

But, more than this, the United States plainly contemplates home- 
stead and pre-emption settlement between the passage of the act and 
the location of the road, for in section 3, above quoted, it reads: 

And whenever prior to said time [the filing in the General Land Office by the 


| company of a plat, designating the location of the road] any of said sections, 


or parts of said sections, shall have been occupied by homestead settlers, or pre- 
empted, or otherwise disposed of, other lands shall be selected by said company 


| in lieu thereof. 


would be placed under the jurisdiction of Colorado, although a pre- ; 


The lands granted by this act to aid in the construction of that road 
have been foricited through the non-completion of the road within the 
specified time; but think no one will hold that, if the even sections 
of the land within the limits of that grant had been settled by home- 
steaders and pre-emptors, that the forfeiture of the grant to the com- 
pany would invalidate the rights of those settlers; and if such forfeit- 
ure would not affect the rights of settlers who had settled before the 
forfeiture, it can not, in the absence of further legislation, affect the 
rights of those who settle there now; and that country, granted in 1866 
to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, is still open to public 
settlement. Neither can it be urged that this grant was not intended 
to include land in the Indian Territory, for the act grants twenty al- 
ternate sections * * * ‘‘through the Territories of the United 
States,’’ and no one will argue that the Indian Territory is not one of 
the Territories of the United States. Furthermore, we find that the 
provisions of this grant are to extend along the ‘‘entire length of the 
road;’’ and that was from Springfield, Mo., to the Pacific Ocean. 

Nor is it a fact that the Indians themselves entertain such an idea. 
In a recent printed argument by the delegates of the five civilized 
tribes they bitterly assail the provisions of this bill, for the reason, as 
they allege, that it hides a scheme to open up this old land grant, al- 
though they know that the bill under consideration expressly provides 
for the forfeiture of that grant, even were it not already forfeited by 
lapse of time. 

In view, Mr. Chairman, of these treaties of 1866 and the circum- 
stances surrounding them, it seems to me that the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that these treaties constituted an absolute sale to the United States 
on the part of the Creeks and Seminoles, and that the guaranty of 1856 
has no further force over the lands in question. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Is there any tribe which claims it 
does? 

Mr. STRUBLE. The Indians claim everything they can claim. 
They are sharp fellows. They and their friends in this House are as- 
serting that, by reason of the third article in the treaties of 1866, which 
I quoted a few moments ago, such an equity obtains between the Gov- 
ernment and these Indians that, although by those treaties they vol- 
untarily parted with their legal title, we have no authority to extend 
our political jurisdiction over the land ceded by them in 1866, they 
having sold it, as they allege, for the sole purpose of the settlement 
thereon of friendly Indians. 

Mr. HERMANN. Was it not specially stipulated that these Jands 
were to be used for a specific purpose ? 

Mr. STRUBLE. No, sir; not in terms. 
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Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. If I understood your argument a 
few moments ago, you held that these statements of purpose on the 
part of the Government, in the third article of the treaties of 1866, 
did not amount to a stipulation that the lands were to be used fora 
specific purpose, as our friend from Oregon [Mr. HERMANN] suggests. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Yes, sir; that is the point I made. I know my 
friend from Oregon and others of the Committee on Territories main- 
tain that the effect of the language there used is to establish such a 
stipulation, but I do not agree with them. 

Mr. HERMANN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There is no Indian tribe which claims that 
they own the Oklahoma land as a tribe or as individual Indians. 

Mr. STRUBLE. That is correct. 

DID THE CEssIONS OF 1866 CONVEY THESE LANDS TO THE UNITED STATES IN 
TRUST FOR OTHER INDIANS? 

Ir. BAKER. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Iowa with his 
consent to ask a question. Do you not understand these conveyances 
to the Government were conveyances in trust for a specific purpose? 

Mr. STRUBLE, I do not so understand them. 

Mr. BAKER. And further, let me ask the gentleman if the heads 
of the departments of the Government, the Secretary of the Interior 
formerly, Mr. TELLER, and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office also, do not insist that the title to the land was in the Indians 
and transferred to the Government, in trust, for a specific purpose, and 
that the Indians claim interest both in law and in equity in the lands? 

Mr. HILL. Now, if my colleague upon the committee will allow 
me to suggest, even if it be trae that the Government acquired the lands 
for a specific purpose (for settling the friendly Indians), whether that 
purpose of the Government has not long ago been permanently aban- 
doned by the Government. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Certainly; that is true, and well understood by all 
gentlemen who have examined the question. 

Mr. SYMES. As far as the trust is concerned I apprehend that no 
lawyer would ever contend that it was a legal trust, continually bind- 
ing upon the United States, as my friend from Iowa [Mr. StRUBLE] 
has so conclusively shown. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iam very glad to have the help of my able friend 
on the right [Mr. Symes]. 

Mr. BARNES. The Government has held in reference to all these 
lands, as shown by a Senate document (and we did not take that posi- 
tion when the minority report was prepared), in reference to the lands 
acquired from the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and also from the Creeks 
and Seminoles, that they held them in trust for a certain specific pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HERMANN. That is right. : 

Mr. BARNES. And that document is Senate Document No. 111, 
Forty-seventh Congress, first session. It is very distinctly cited in the 
argument of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] when he ad- 
dressed the House upon this subject. This reported is signed by C. 
W. Holcomb, acting Commissioner. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will my friend from Iowa permit me a 
word in reference to that? 

Mr. STRUBLE. I will with the understanding that I am to have 
all the time I want in which to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Now, I want to say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Georgia 

Mr. BARNES. You will have toreply to the Commissioner, not to 
me. Isimply give his opinion. 

Mr. WEAVER, ofIowa. I understand the gentleman to be an able 
lawyer. When he talks of the Department having held so and so, does 
he undertake to say that there was a case made, and that the Govern- 
ment was represented, and that the Indians were represented, and that 
the people who desired the lands—the settlers—were represented, and 
that it was argued and discussed and so held by the Department after a 
case was made? 

Why, he may find some ipse diwit; he may find some rhetorical flourish 
in a departmental report or some language of the kind to which the gen- 
tleman has referred; but that is not a holding in the meaning of the 
law where the parties have all been heard. It does noteven approach 
the dignity of an opinion, because the question was not raised before 
the officer making this statement. 

Mr. BARNES. The gentleman does not understand me to say more 
than I did say. I said that the Department had held so and so, and I 
referred to the document. As to the circumstances under which it so 
held, that is another question. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. You may find a remark—— 

Mr. BARNES. It is more thana remark; it is a distinct statement. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I can go to Department reports and docu- 
ments and find statements there in favor of anything under the sun. 
But to call that authority binding on the House or on any court is a 
very different thing. It will not do to call itaholding. And suppose 
it is a holding, this House has authority to set it aside. 

Mr. HEPBURN rose. 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. StRUBLE] 
yield further? 


Mr. STRUBLE. I yield provided it does not come out of my ; 
But my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ore 
HERMANN | is to follow with remarks on this question, and I <j. 
the committee will bear in mind that the gentleman from (,, 

well prepared to talk on the question and will interest al] who } 
tohim. Does my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Heprurn) a 


yield to him? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Not at this moment. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Referring to the reference of my friend, ¢} 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARNES], to the holding of the p 
upon this question, I must say that I supposed I had en}ar, 
this point a few moments ago sufficiently to have conv; 
tlemen of this committee that, as far as the Creek and Se, 
were concerned, the mere statements of purpose contained jp thet 
articles of those treaties can not possibly be construed to | oil 
lished any legal reservation or trust. I maintain that no; 
unequivocal bargain of sale of lands was ever mad: 

The document to which the gentleman from Geor; 
referred, and which was quoted at length in the able speech of ) 
man from New York [Mr. BAKER] is an opinion delivered 
Hon. 8. J. Kirkwood, then Secretary of the Interior, }: 
comb, acting Commissioner of the General Land Office. | 
opinion of a gentleman holding a subordinate position in t! 
ment, and was delivered, as my colleague from Iowa [Mr. We.) 
suggested, without having heard any side except that laid ¢ 
library of the Interior Department. Moreover, the opi: 
ous error upon several points, especially the very vital point « 
Indian country, Mr. Holcomb holding that all the Indian T, 

** Indian country ’’ within the purview of the Revised Stat 
view I shall controvert further on in my remarks, if tim 
me. 

But that no point may be passed by in this discussion without 
and full elucidation, I quote so much of Mr. Holcomb’s o; 
pertinent in this connection: 


The treaties by which the United States reacquired title to any of th 
the Indian Territory, or obtained the conditional right to contro! th: 
of any of said lands, were the treaties with the Seminoles of Marci: 21, |> 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws of April 28, 1866; with the Creeks of 
1866; and with the Cherokees of July 19, 1866. 

By the third article of the treaty with the Seminoles (14 Statutes, 7 
dians ceded tothe United States about 2,100,000 acres of land," in com; 
the desire of the United States to locate other Indians and freedm 

In compliance with the same desire, the Creeks, by the third a 
treaty with that tribe (14 Statutes, 786), ceded about 3,200,000 acres tothe Unit 
States, ‘to be sold to and used as homes for such other civilized Indiansas\ 
United States may choose to settle thereon.” 

The freedmen referred to were the formerslaves of Indian tribes 
stipulations, as uniformly understood and construed, have no ap; 
other freedmen than the persons freed from Indian bondage. | 
clusively to friendly Indians and to Indian freedmen of otlic: 
dian Territory whom it was the desire of the United States t 
manent homes on the lands ceded for that purpose. 


I think Mr. Holcomb’s statement that only the former sla 
dians were referred to in the treaties of 1866 is open to 
tion; but I will not stop to discuss the matter now. 


The lands reconveyed to the United States by the foregoing t™ 
fore held subject to the trust named. They can be appropriated 
specified, and to those uses only by the.United States, and then or 
ner provided for bylaw. Miscellaneous immigration even by t! 
eficiaries would be unauthorized and illegal. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of April 28, 1866 (14 Statutes,’ 
the tenth section thereof made subject to the conditions of the compact 0! 

22, 1885 (11 Statutes, 613), by the ninth article of which it was stipulated! 
lands should be appropriated for the permanent settlement of + t 
bands of Indians as the United States might desire to locate ther: 

The lands embraced in the Choctaw and Chickasaw cession wer 
cluded in a definite district established by the stipulations of the tr 
pemeees fo Oe act of Congress of May 28, 1830, the United States re-engagins 

y the seventh article of said treaty to remove and keep out from that 
all intruders. 

Articles 15 and 16 of the treaty with the Cherokees (14 Siat 804) | 
that the United States may settle any civilized Indians friendly ‘ 
okees and adjacent tribes within the Cherokee country, on « I 
on certain terms and conditions specified in the treaty. : . 

These visions made the United States the nt of the Cherokees i 
sale and disposal of unoccupied land in the Cherokee count: 
= tribe, but ree sah wwe ~ one = pe ey eee 

n pursuance ns 0 oregoing compa und in ti 
cise of the trusts by the United States under the severa! treaties. Si" 
in accordance with specific provisions of law and the lawfu! orders 0! et |” 
ee eee, Scere oe wees ene Unite. eens 
have permanently appropriated or definitely reserved for the uses 888 1 
poses named. 


As to the groundlessness of any claim of implied or actual trust 
tained in the Creek or Seminole treaties, I think I have already st* 
i myself. I willonly addthat such a trust isimpos'0* 
tthat the ‘‘otherIndiansand freedmen ”’ referred to nos 

treaties were not identified and, consequently, could not becom’ a 
ficiaries. I shall treat of the Cherokee treaty later on; | ish now a 
notice only Mr. Holecomb’s argument in regard to the trast whe’"” 
and some gentlemen of this committee appear to discover to ae es 
imposed.on the Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty. Mr. Holcom) )*— 
The Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of A 28, 1866, was, by the tenth see 
made compact of June 22, 1855 (the treaty by 

were leased to the United States), by the ninth arin” 

which it was stipulated that the lands should be riated for the permant 


settlement of such tribes or bands of Indians as the United States might o 
locate thereon. 
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The clause of Article IX of the treaty of 1855 reads os follows: 


And the Choctaws and Chickasaws do hereby lease to the U::ited States all of 
their common territory west of the ninety-eighth degree of west longitude for 
the permanent settlement of the Wichita and such other tribes or bands of 
Indians as the Government may desire to locate therein ; excluding, however, 
al] the Indians of New Mexico; * * * which Indians shall be subject to the 
exclusive control of the United States, under such rules and regulations not in 
consistent with the rightsand interests of the Choctaws and Chickasaws as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the President for their government: Pro- 
vided, however, The territory so leased shall remain open to settlement by Choc 
taws and Chickasaws as heretofore. 


Article X of the Choctaw and Chickasaw cession of 1866 reads as fol- 
lows: 

The United States reaffirms all obligations arising out of treaty stipulations 
or acts of legislation with regard to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations entered 
into prior to the late rebellion and in force at that time, not inconsistent here- 
with * * * 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in comparing these two articles of the treaties 
of 1855 and 1866, several questions occur to me as being pertinent to 
an attempt to discuss the position of Mr. Holcomb. 

First. Did the language of Article IX of the treaty of 1855 establish 
such a trust as that gentleman claims, or any trust in fact? 

Second. If so, did the Article X of the treaty of 1866 revive that 


t? 
Third. If so, is it a continuing trust? 
WHAT IS A TRUST? 

The definition adopted by both Perry and Lewin in their works on 
Trusts is that given by Sir Edward Coke as his definition of a use, and 
they agree that the same is a legal and accurate description and defini- 
tion of atrust. Mr. Coke, in his work on Littleton, page 272, says: 


A trust is a confidence reposed in some other, not issuing out of the land, but 
{sa thing collateral, annexed in privity to the estate of the land and to the per- 
son touching the land, for which cestui que trust has no remedy but by subpeena 
in chancery. 

The courts in Wallace vs. Wainwright, 87 Pa. St., 263, and Chaffes vs. 
Rusk, 12 Harris, 432, defined a trust as ‘‘existing when the legal es- 
tate is in one person and the equitable estate in another.’’ 

Perry, in his work on Trusts, volume 1, section 24, says: 

As direct trusts are expressly declared by the parties, there can never b: 
controversy as to whether they exist. 

Lewin, in his work upon the same subject, paye 18, says: 

The machinery of atrustee is introduced for the execution of some pur} 

y pro 


Did the language of this article establish the legal estate in the United 
States and the equitable estate in the Wichitas? Did it give the 
Wichitas such a title that they could bring action against the United 
States to maintain it? Is the course of the United States as trustee so 
plainly marked out, and the future conveyance to the Wichitas made 
so binding upon the United States that it is not possible to construe the 
language into granting the United States the discretion of settling In- 
dians there or not? I think not. 

The language is too brief, too indefinite, to establish an express obli- 
gation to reconvey those lands to the Witchitas. I regard it simply 
as the statement of a purpose, not as entering into the consideration of 
the cession. Suppose the Wichitas had refused to be settled there, 
and the United States had not desired nor been willing to settle other 
tribes thereon, would the United States have been compelled to abandon 
the lease? I think not. 

But admitting the trust as having been established by this language 
in the treaty of 1855, what follows? Was the trust entered upon prior 
to thesale of 1866? Were the Wichitas or any other tribe settled there 
prior to 1866? The Wichitas were not settled there until October 19, 
1872, and then by an agreement which has never been ratified. No 

tribes were permanently settled there prior to 1866. It is true 
that these lands were, in the treaty of October 18, 1865, embraced 
Within the exterior limits of the Comanche and Kiowa reservation, 
which extended to New Mexico Territory; but there was no permanent 
settlement of these Indians upon these lands exclusively; and even 
the treaty of October 18, 1865, was not proclaimed until May 26, 1866, 
* month after the Choctaws and Chickasaws had sold these lands to the 
United States. So that in no sense were there any Indians, least of a!l 
the Wichitas, tly located on that land prior to the vestingof 
theabsolute title in the United States. What effect would such vest- 
ing of title in the United States have upon an unfulfilled trust im- 
posed by the same Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes who were the \endurs 
in the cession of 1866? 

We will assume that in 1855 the Choctaws and Chickasaws imposed 
the trustof settling the Wichitas upon that land to the United States. 
That trust was not fulfilled. In 1866 the same Indians soid that land 
for a consideration to the United States, making no reference whatever 
a trust of 1855 and laying no restriction whatever upon the most 

ute exercise of power on the part of the United States over the 


the treaty of 1866 supersede that of 1855? Certainly it 
as of fact the United States have in 1872, of 
their own time, and taking no notice of the 
wraty of 1855 with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, settled the Wichitas 

that land. What more can be asked of the United States? Though 
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the trust was destroyed by sale of 1866 the United States have ful- 





filled it, and certainly the question of trust can no longer bi raised. 
CH /KEE TITL! IN GENERAL 
I now desire t Yl +3 rw ee? eo f this c , . 
i now desire to call the atten 10f gentlemen of this committee to 
the status of the Ch cee O t. Soon after the Louisiana purchase 


Congress began to m I 


1 of the Indians as desired to 


yve west of the Mississippi, and by 1828 about half of the Chero- 
kees were comfortably lon the west of the Mississippi, between 


the Arkansas and White Riv in what is now the State of Arkansas, 


having a reservation of 7 0 acres. In that year the Cherokees 
on the Arkansas desiring to move farther from contact with civiliza- 
tion, and the Cherokees of Georgia wishing to join their brethren west 


of the Mississippi, the United States made a treaty with the Ch 
tribe. 

It will be profitable for us to follow as briefly as may be the differ- 
ent links in the chain of the Cherokee title, not only because it will 
help us to an understanding of the basis of their present claims, but be- 
cause the minority of the Committee on Territories argue that the Cher- 


1 
sroKes 


ling both the 7,000,000 now occupied by 
them and the 6,000,000 acres of the outlet, by an absolute fee-simple 
title. But they say, ‘‘ This is not strictly true of any other of the civ- 
ilized tribes.’’ Very well; I shall undertake before I finish to prove 
that it is not strictly true of the Cherokees as far as their 7,000,000 
acres are concerned, and that they have only a bare legal title to the 
outlet, the patent to the outlet having been given erroneously and con- 
trary to the previous intention of both the United States and the Cher- 
okees. 

In the treaty of 1828 o 


The United States agree to 


cur these words: 
possess the Cherokees, and to guarantee it to them 
forever, and that guarantee is hereby solemnly pledged, of 7,000,000 of acres 

Then follows a description of the land: 

In addition to the 7,000,000 of acres thus provided for and bounded, the United 
States further guarantee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west, anda 
free and unmolested use of all the country lying west of the western boundary of 
the above-described limits, and as far west as the sovereignty of the United States 
and their right of soil extend. 

In 1830 Congress passed a general law (4Stats., 411) providing for an ex- 
hange of lands with any and all Indianseast of the Mississippi River and 
heir removal west of the Mississippi. By the third section of said act 
the President was authorized ‘‘ solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with 
whom such exchange may be made that the United States will forever se- 
cure and guarantee to them and their heirs or successors the country so 
exchanged with them, and if they prefer it the United States will cause 
a patent or grant to be made and executed to them for the same; pro- 
vided always that such lands shall revert to the United States if the In- 
dians become extinct or abandon the same.’’ 

The treaty of 1833 purported to be ‘‘ merely supplemental to the treaty 
of 1828, and not to vary the rights of the parties any further than said 
treaty of 1828 is inconsistent with that of 1833.’’ And, asthe minority 
report upon this bill admits (see page 12), ‘‘that is only so far as the 
territory described in the one is inconsistent with the territory de- 
scribed in the other.’’ It was made necessary by a proviso in the treaty 
of 1828, which provided that the lands therein granted to the Cherokees 
should not be held to include any land previously selected by the Creeks. 
It was found that the Creeks had selected part of the 7,000,000 acres 
granted to the Cherokees by said treaty of 1828. 

The treaty of New Echota, in 1835, recites the treaty of 1828—'33 
and says (Article II): 

And whereas it is apprehended by the Cherokees that in the above cession (of 
7,000,000 acres) there is not contained a suflicient qt antity of land for the accom- 
modation of the whole nation on their removal west of the Mississippi River, 
the United States * * * hereby covenant and agree to convey the said In- 
dians, and their descendants, by patent in fee simple, the following additional 
tract of land [in Kansas], est ted to contain 800,000 acres. 


‘ 
4 
t 


’ 





Article ITI provides that the lands ceded by the treaty of 1828~’33, 
‘*and those ceded by this treaty, shall all be included in one patent 
executed to the Cherokee Nation of Indians, according to the provisions 
of the act of May 28, 1830,’ 
reversion to United States. 
in 1838, 

In commenting upon the above-mentioned treaties and the act of 
1830, the minority argue that the clause of the treaty of 1835, provid- 
ing that the 7,800,000 acres be patented to the Cherokees according to 
the act of 1830, provides for the granting of a lesser title than was 
granted to the Cherokees by former treaties; and that the provision, in 
the patent subsequently made in conformance thereto, is invalid 


which contained the clause providing for 
This patent was granted to the Cherokees 


CASE OF HOLDEN VS. JOY 

To support their view, the minority cite the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Holden vs. Joy (17 Wal., page 211), in which the court say: 

Strong doubts are entertained whether that (this) condition in the patent is 
valid, 96 it was not authorized by the treaty under which it was issued. By 
this treaty, the United States covenanted and agreed to convey the lands in fee- 
simple title, and it may well be held that if that condition reduces the estate 
conveyed to less than a fee, it is void; but it is not necessary to Ciscuss that 
point. 

Phe minority evidently lay much stress upon the force of this decis- 
ion, as also upon the opinion of Attorney-General Devens (16 Opinions, 
430) upon the same case, in which he held views substantially the same 
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as those of the Supreme Court which I have quoted. But the most 
casual reference to the above decision of the Supreme Conurt and opinion 
of the Attorney-General will show that they have no relevancy what- 
ever to this discussion, as they were rendered in a case which involved 
the ‘‘ 800,000 additional’’ acres of land in Kansas (which the Chero- 
kees in 1876 reconveyed to the United States), and had no reference to 
the present lands of the Cherokees. 

The very language of the court’s decision reveals the fact that it did 
not relate to any of the present domain of the Cherokees; for the court, 
in the clause of their decision which I have quoted, say: 

By this treaty the United States covenanted and agreed to convey the lands 
n fee-simpie title. 

I defy any man to find any covenant or agreement of that kind in 
regard to lands now owned or even claimed by the Cherokees in the 
treaties of 1828, the supplementary treaty of 1833, or in the treaty of 
1835—the very one to which the court in this decision refer. In the 
treaty of 1828 there is nothing said about a patent or conveyance of 
any sort; the United States simply ‘‘agree to possess,’’ and agree ‘‘ to 
guarantee forever.’’ In the treaty of 1533 it merely says: 


And letters patent shall be issued by the United States as soon as practicable 
for the land hereby guaranteed. 


Nothing is said as to the interest which it is proposed to patent ‘‘as 
soon as practicable.’’ And, as there is nothing in this treaty inconsist- 
ent with the previous act of 1830, and as that act was-intended to lay 
down a general policy, it is to be presumed that the act was kept in 
view in the making of this treaty. 

That the United States and the Cherokees, in their treaty of 1835, 
regarded the treaty of 1833 as not an independent instrament, but a 
continuation and part of the treaty of 1828, is evident from the follow- 
ing reference in the second article of the treaty of 1835: 

Whereas, by the treaty of May 6, 1828, and the supplementery treaty thereto 
of February 14, 1833, the United States guaran and secured to be conveyed 
by patent to the Cherokee Nation of Indians the following tract of country. 

Notice that this language conveys the idea that the guaranty to con- 
vey by patent was made, not alone in the treaty of 1828, nor in that 
of 1833, but in the treaties of 1828 and 1833 as one transaction. Any 
other constraction to this language would make it express an untruth, 
for there is no mention of patent or future conveyance in the treaty of 
1828. 

The treaty of 1835, in regard to which the minority have been led 
into error by a misapplication of the decision of the court and opinion 
of the Attorney-General thereupon, contains no provision in regard to 
patenting in fee-simple to the Cherokees the land now held or claimed 
by them; but plainly provides (article 3) that it should be patented 
‘according to the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830.” 

Nothing in the treaties of 1828 and 1833 calls for an absolute fee-title; 
the general law of 1830 expressly provides otherwise. That law super- 
seded the treaty of 1828; and inasmuch as the treaty of 1833 was ex- 
pressly for the purpose of curing defects in the treaty of 1828, to sup- 
plement it, and was founded upon no new considerations, making sub- 
stantially the same grant, it was as mach subject to the law of 1830 as 
the treaty of 1828. Moreover, it was in no way inconsistent with that 
law. The treaty of 1835 calls for the conveyance of no greater interest, 
as far as the 7,000,000 acres was concerned, than was provided for by 
the previous treaties of 1828 and 1833 or than was afterward patented 
in 1838. 

Now, to what treaty does the court, in the decision before quoted, refer 
when they say, ‘‘ By the treaty the United States agreed to convey the 
land in fee-simple title?’’ Not to the treaties of 1828 and 1833, for 
we have shown that neither treaty contains any such language. It 
only occurs in the treaty of 1835, and then only in reference to the 
800,000 acres in Kansas. 

Without discussing the question whether or not the clause in the 
treaty of 1835 containing this language would be made of no effect by 
a subsequent clause of the same treaty providing for the patenting of 
a less estate, we will consider whether, as a matter of fact, this promise 
to grant an unlimited fee referred to the 7,000,000 acres now occupied 
by the Cherokees and the Cherokee outlet now claimed by them. 

We find that this promise is contained in the latter part of article 2 
of the treaty of 1835, and found nowhere else in that treaty, nor, as I 
have before said, in any previous treaty. It reads: 

The United States covenant and agree to convey to the said Indians and their 
descendants, by patent, in fee-simple the following additional tract of land, sit- 
uated * * * estimated to contain about 800,000 acres of land. 

To this language the court referred. 

Relying upon and citing this decision, Attorney-General Devens held 
that the Cherokees possessed the land involved (the 800,000 acres) by 
an absolute fee-title. This was in the somewhat famous Kansas school 
land indemnity case. 

The minority admit that Mr. Devens referred only to the 800,000 acres 
in Kansas, but attempt to place the Cherokee lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory upon the same footing by saying that they were included in the 
same patent. That signifies nothing. 

The United States had agreed in the previous article (II) of this treaty 
of 1835 to give the Cherokees an absolute fee-title to those 800,000 acres 
in Kansas, and that agreement may be admitted to have superseded the 


general law of 1830 so far as those 800,000 acres were concerned. Pint 
the United States had never agreed to give the Cherokees such a tit\e 
to any other lands, and they had passed a law to grant only a qualified 
fee to lands in general, and in the final treaty of 1835 had distinct|y 
provided that the land granted the Cherokees should be patented © 
them in accordance with the act of 1830, erroneously including the 
800,000 acres which they had promised to patent by a superior title. 

In view of the express provision of 1830, reiterated in 1835, and em. 
bodied in the patent itself (1838), and in view of the fact that, as far as 
the Cherokee lands within the Indian Territory were concerned, there 
had never been any agreement inconsistent with the law of 1830, [ am 
unable to agree with the minority that the patent of 1838, in so far a, 
it grants less than an absolute fee-simple title to the present domain of 
the Cherokees, is void. 

CASE OF UNITED STATES VS. REESE. 

The minority also rely upon the decision of Judge Parker in Uniteq 
States vs. Reese (1879), 5 Dil. C. C., 405, to destroy the effect of the 
treaty of 1835 as far as the lands ceded by the treaty of 1823-33 are 
concerned. The judge, in that decision, says: 

If the lands had been already ceded by treaty of 1833 (and which cession was 
recognized by second article of treaty of 1835), then the agreement by the United 
States by the third article of the treaty of 1835 to give them a patent to these 
lands, according to act of May 28, 1830, was a mere nudum pactum. 

In other words, we are to look only to the treaty of 1833 to determing 
the degree of interest which has been patented to the Cherokees in the 
Indian Territory. Very well. I have already shown that the treaty 
of 1833 wasonly a part of the treaty of 1828; that it was so stated in the 
treaty itself, and that it was so regarded in the treaty of 1835; that it 
simply corrected the boundary of that treaty; that it expressly says 
that it is intended only as a supplement and “‘ not to vary the rights 
of the parties”? to that treaty; consequently it is as much limited by 
the act of 1830 as was the previous treaty of 1828, which act of 1430 ex- 
pressly provided that these lands should be patented with condition of 
reversion to United States, and which, as Judge Parker admits, super- 
seded so much of the treaty ef 1828 as is inconsistent with the act. 

But admitting for argument’s sake that the treaty of 1833 was an 
independent instrument, that it had no connection with the treaty of 
1828, may we not apply the nudum pactum argument of Judge Parker 
to the treaty of 1833 as well as to the treaty of 1835? If the treaty of 
1835 was a nudum pactum, was not the treaty of 1833 also a nudun 
pactum? May we not apply the language of Judge Parker to the treaty 
of 1833 and say: 

If the lands had been already ceded by treaty of 1828 (and which cession was 

ized by the preamble of treaty of 1833), then the agreement by the United 
States in the first article of the treaty of 1833 to give them a patent to these lands 
was amere nudum pactum. 

In other words, that we are to look only to the treaty of 1828 (and 
which said nothing about patent or future conveyance of any kind) to 
ascertain the degree of interest which the Cherokees have in the Indian 
Territory. But neither Judge Parker nor any one else has denied that 
the law of 1830, in so far as it affected the title of the Cherokees, was 
superior to and superseded the treaty of 1828. Consequently thie act 
of 1830 is the fountain of all authority upon the subject, and the patent 
of 1838 having been made in conformity thereto, is valid in every re- 
spect. But however this point may be regarded, it is obvious that the 
United States intended in the transaction embraced in the treaties of 
1828, 1833, and 1835, and the act of 1830, to grant to the Cherokees 
lands in the Indian Territory by a qualified fee only, and al! the oppo- 
sition to this proposition is based upon the purely technical argument 

that the treaty of 1833 was an independent instrument, and that (are!- 
erence to the law of 1830 having been inadvertently omitted) it super- 
seded the law of 1830. 

Whether or not the agreement in Article IT of the treaty of 1935 was 
nudum pactum, it is perfectly clear that the United States had not aban- 
doned the policy of 1830; neither had the Indians, else they would not 
have signed the . The treaty of 1835 was an honest agreement 
between the United States that these lands should be patented to the 
Cherokees by the title provided for in the act of 1830, and in the pat- 
ents granted to all the civilized tribes, and in conformity to the un! 
versal, unvarying policy of the Government in regard to Indian titles 
up to that time; and it was reserved for a later day and generation 10 
discover or attempt to discover a way whereby the Indians can crawl 
out of their solemn agreement through the very small hole of a m/w 


pactum. 
TITLE OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

So far I have discussed the Cherokee title in general. I wish now © 
speak more particularly of what I started to discuss a little while ago— 
the Cherokee Outlet, 6,022,844 acres. ‘ed 

While I am bound to confess that the title to this land was convey 
to the Cherokees by the patent of 1838, I assert here and now that 
when the of 1828 was made promising them the 7,000, (00 acres, 
the “ outlet west,”’ and the “ free and unmolested use of all 
the country lying west of the western boundary” of the 7,(00),0\" 
acres, it was not the intention of the Government to promise more 
than the 7,000,000 acres and a use of an outlet west; the 
intention to t any title to the soil of the outlet west was not - 
tertained by the Government or the Cherokees, as I shall show cob u- 
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sively further on; and it was only by an extremely liberal and loose 
construction of the treaty of 1828 that those acting for the Govern- 
ment were induced to include it within the patent of 1838. 

The article of the treaty of 1828 referred to reads: 

Apr. 2. The United States agree to possess the Cherokees and to guarantee it 
i them forever, and that gurantee is hereby solemnly pledged, of 7,000,000 of 

of land, to be bounded as follows, namely [describing the territory]. In 
oaition to the 7,000,000 of acres thus provided for and bounded, the United 
States further arantee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west, and a 
and unmo use of all the country lying westof the western boundary 
oe above-described limits, and as far west as the sovereignty of the United 
States and their right of soil extend. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the intention had been to include the soil of 
the outlet, together with the soil of the 7,000,000 acres, in a future 

tent to these Cherokees, why did not the treaty of 1823 intimate that 
et? On the contrary, there is a plain distinction, as much distinction 
as possible, for the few words employed, preserved in that treaty be- 
tween the 7,000,000 acres of land and the outlet and use. Further- 
more, there was never any authorization of a patent to the lands of the 
outlet, The treaty of 1828, as I have stated, contained no stipulation 
for nor mention of any future conveyance. 

The supplementary treaty of 1833 contains the same description of 
the property guaranteed to the Cherokees, as does the treaty of 1828, 
and says further (I am now quoting article 1 of that treaty): ‘and 
jetters patent shall be issued by the United States as soon as practi- 
cable for the land hereby guaranteed ’’—for the land, not for the priv- 
ilege of an outlet. 


| will here quote as much of Article I of this supplemental treaty of 


1983 as relates to this point: 
The United States agree to the Cherokees and to guarantee it to them 
forever; and that guarantee hereby pl 


(subject, of course, to the provis- 
jons of the law of 1830) of 7,000,000acres of land, to be bounded as follows: * * * 

In addition to the 7,000,000 acres of land thus provided for and bounded, the 
United States further tee to the Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west 
ands freeand unmolested use ofall the country lying west of the western bound- 
ary of said 7,000,000 of acres as far west as the sovereignty of the United States 
and their rightofsoilextend, * * * and letters patent shall be issued by the 
United States as soon as practicable for the land hereby guaranteed. 


It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the mere reading of this ar- 
ticle ought to be sufficient to convince any lawyer of the absurdity of 
the claim that there was any intention expressed or implied to patent 
any land except the 7,000,000 acres “‘thus provided for and bounded.”’ 

In the treaty of 1835 a patent is provided for in nearly the same lan- 
guage: 

The United States also agree that the lands above ceded by the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1833, including the outlet— 

The land of the outlet was not ceded in 1833, as I have shown, but 
only the use of the lJand— 
and those ceded by thie treaty shall all be included in one patent executed to 


the Cherokee Nation of Indians by the President of the United States according 
to the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830. 


Here provision is made for the future conveyance to the Cherokees 
of what? (1) The 7,000,000 acres of land ceded in 1828 and 1833; 
(2) the 800,000 acres of land ceded by this (1835) treaty; (3) the priv- 
ilege of an ‘‘outlet’? west. Nothing else was called for or thought of, 
and the survey and patenting of the land of the outlet was without 
authority and without consideration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show by documentary proof that it 
was the express understanding bet ween the Government and the Chero- 


or the latter were never to acquire any title to the land of the 
on 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHEROKEES IN 1821, 


I desire to call the special attention of gentlemen to the preamble of 
he treaty of 1828: 
Whereas the present location of the Cherokees in Arkansas being unfavora- 


dle to their and tending, as the past demonstrates, to their future degra- 
dation and misery fat Gee Cherokees = anxious to avoid such conse- 
un upon the pl given them by the President of 

United States and the Secretary of War of March, 1818, and 8th of October, 


121, in Fees to " west, and as may be seen on referring to the 
Now, sir, I was led to inquire at the War Department whether there 
could not be found some records bearing upon the question suggested 
in this treaty as to the understanding between the Indians and the 
Government in regard to the outlet. After a laborious search among 
the musty records of the ent, with the assistance of the court- 
tous gentlemen who have charge of them, I found the very ‘‘ pledges ”’ 
treaty of 1828 as having been given to the Cherokees 
: the President-and the Secretary of War. The first 
the record of a “conversation”? had between the Secretary of War 
tnd the Cherokee Indians in March, 1818. It is entitled ‘‘ Talk to the 
Cherokee deputation of the Arkansas,” and is as follows: 
° General ToxLONLUSKY 
Chief and Warrior of the Cherokee : 
The cae ARD CHILDREN, Rasen OF THE ABzameaw Counrar: ses 
ec v = 
Tyetto tvand {thf in return ac generouriy toward you and endeas ort 
the land happy new homeson the Arkansaw. I have not yet obtained 
aire halen io ne wont of to hold a treat with the Q ws 
summer in order to purchase them, and when purchased I will direct them 
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to be laid off for you. Itis my wish that youshould have no limits to the west; 
so that you may have good mill-seats, plenty of game,and not be surrounded 
by the white people. 

By the President of the United States. 

JAMES MONROE, 
J. C, CALHOUN, 
Secretary of War. 

: Then follows a letter from John C. Calhoun (then Secretary of War), 
signed “J.C.C.’’ Itis addressed tothe Cherokee delegation, and dated 
** Department of War, 11 February, 1819.’ Although this letter is not 
strictly pertinent to the point immediately underdiscussion, yet its sen- 
timents are so much in advance of those entertained by certain so-called 
modern champions of the Indians that I deem it not inappropriate to 
quote it here in full. 

If the statesman-like advice of Secretary Calhoun had been heeded, 
and the Government had from that time to this energetically pursued 
the one policy of curtailing the Indian reservations and compelling the 
Indians to adopt civilization by making such a course necessary to their 
existence, we should not have had these fifty years of Indian degrada- 
tion and filching from the national Treasury. 

The letter reterred to reads as follows: 

It is understood that the delegation, in behalf of their nation, wishes to 
strengthen the guarantee of that portion of the land which may be leftto them af- 
ter muking the proposed cessions, so that it may be tothem a permanent and last- 
ing home without furthercessions. To secure such great benefits it is indispensa- 
ble that the cessions which they may make should be ample.and the part reserved 
to themselves should not be larger than is necessary for their wants and con- 
venience. Should a larger quantity be retained it will not be possible by any 
stipulation in the treaty to prevent future cessions. So long as you may retain 
more land than what is necessary or convenient to yourselves, you will feel in- 
clined to sell and the United States to purchase. The truth of what I say you 
know can not be doubted, as your own experience, and that of all Indian na- 
tions, provesit to be true. If onthe contrary you only retain a suitable quantity 
no more cessions will be asked for or made, and they will be settled down per- 
manently. 

You are now becoming like the white people; you can no longer live by hunt- 
ing, but must work for your subsistence. In your new condition far less land 
is necessary for you. Your great object ought to be to hold your land separate 
among yourselves as your white neighbors. * * * Without this you will find 
you will have to emigrate or become extinct as a people. 


I come now tothe most important of these documents with reference 
to the point I am discussing. It is dated ‘‘ Department of War, 8th 
October, 1821.’’ On the left margin are the names of a number of 
Cherokee chiefs. The paper is as follows, and I wish to state that I re- 
fer to the original document, made out by Secretary Calhoun, and now 
on file in the Indian Office: 

Der’m’T OF WAR, 8th Oct'r, 1821. 

Brotruers: I have received your communication of 
the 24th of July last, complaining that the promises of 
the Government in relation to intruders upon your lands 
and to an outlet to the west have not been performed, 
It has always been its intention to earry into effect fully 
every promise made to you, and which | was under the 
J- impression had been done, particularly upon the points 
complained of, as orders were issued some time since for the removal of the 
whites from your lands and from the tract of country to the west of your res- 
ervation, commonly called *‘ Lovely’s Purchase,” by which you would obtain 


the outlet promised. Copies of these orders are herewith inclosed for your in- 
formation. 


Teke-e-toke, 
John Jolly, 
Black Fox, 
W. Webber, 
Thos, Graves, 


mene 
‘hiefs of the 


Arkunsaw 
Cherokees. 





The ‘‘ Lovely Purchase”’’ here referred to was the country to the west 
of the reservation in Arkansas, and forming a part of the present do- 
main of the Cherokees. 


Governor Miller, who is now here, on his return to the Arkansaw Territory, 
informs me that he knows of but one person who has settled upon your lands, 
and he believes that person resides there with the permission of the nation. 

He is, however, authorized to call the attention of Major Bradford tothe orders 
above referred to, and if they should not have been prev iously carried into 
effect to request him to do so without further delay. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask special attention to the following lan- 
guage: 

It is to be always understood that in removing the white settlers from Love- 
ly’s purchase for the purpose of giving the outlet promised you to the west 
youacquire thereby noright to the soil, but merely toan outlet, of which you ap- 
pear to be already apprized, and that the Government reserves to itself the right 
of making such disposition as it may think proper with regard to the salt springs 
upon that tract of country. 


The words ‘‘ right to the soil, but merely to an outlet”’ are italicized 
in the original document. 
The document continues: 


Governor Miller is also fully authorized to receive and adjust any other com- 
plaints you may have to make, which it is believed can be done satisfactorily 
by him upon the spot, without your sending a deputation for that purpose, as 
you express a wish todo. If, however, he should find any difficulty in the busi- 
ness and think it of sufficient importance for you to send on a delegation, he is 
vested with discretionary power to grant you power to send one in the spring. 

I understand that some of your nation have settled to the south of the Arkan- 
sas River on our lands, and as it is equaily improper for your people to occupy 
our lands as for our people to occupy yours, it is expected that you will im- 
mediately order all your people to remove from the south to the north side of 
the river within the limits of your reservation; which, if not done in a reason- 
able time, Governor Miller is instructed totake the necessary measures to effect. 

I remain your friend and brother, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 
The correctness of my copy of this original paper is attested by the 
chief clerk of the Indian Office, with whom I compared it and the 
original, as follows: 
A true copy. 


A. B, UpsHaw, 
Chief Clerk. 
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Mr. BARNES. What is the date of that? evidenced by these documents which I have quoted, or forg.; 
Mr. STRUBLE. October, 1821—the date referred to in the treaty | reason of this language in the treaty of 1835, their provision 
of 1828, in which the Indians agreed, by reference to this instrument, | partment construed that there should be a patent tothe who. | 
that they were to be bound by it, acknowledging that they knew of its | 135.14 acres, including the land of the outlet; and that Janj ,) .. 
existence and understood its terms. outlet was patented contrary to the terms of the grant and oo», 
Another point which proves conclusively that the United States had | to this plain understanding, as shown by indisputable receo;,, 
no intention of yielding the title to the land of the outlet is in the | War Department. [ 
reservation of the right on the part of the United States to allow other Now I confess that during all these years from the issuing (; ; 
Indians to get salt upon the outlet in common with the Cherokees. | ent, which was in 1838, the Government has treated this |,),\) 
That provision is found in identical language in Article I of the sup- | longing to the Indians; but there is where the trouble began. (1p; 
plemental treaty of 1883, and in Article Il of treaty of 1835. It reads: | to the plain understanding between these Indians and the Secretar, ; 
Provided, however, That if the saline or salt plainon the Western Prairieshall War, an understanding which was made a matter of re: ord, a ]j 
fail within said limits prescribed by said outlet, the right is reserved to the construction or a forgetfulness of these documents to which I hay 


United States to permit other tribes of red men to get salt in said plain in com- | ferred resulted in the enlargement in the patents of the ric 
mon with the Cherokees. rig 
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. Cherokee outlet. 
Why should the United States be the custodian of such permission But gentlemen may say, ‘“‘ What does it all signify? Af 
if they were to be deprived of the ownership of that outlet? If it was | ernment of the United States has for all these years recoyniz 
desired to secure to other Indians this right of access to the salt springs, | Indians as possessing title it is too late now to raise any que 
why did not the treaties say that ‘‘the Cherokees shall permit it,”’ | that point.’”” Mr. Chairman, we are confronted in this discussion w;y) 
&c.? Simply because there was no intention thatthe Cherokees would | the plea of our friends on the other side that there are equitah) 
ever acquire any title to that outlet which would give them the right | siderations in behalf of these Indians; and we are reminied tha ; 
or authority to make such a concession. Government of the United States can not in equity violate these , 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask what stronger evidence we need to prove | table obligations. 
that the understanding in 1828, when the 7,000,000 acres and the I wish, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the commitiee to ; 
‘‘outlet’’ were first granted, was, as Mr. Calhoun said, that the Cher- | fact that ‘he Government, the people of this country, have equities 4: 
okees were not to have a title to the soil of the outlet, but merely the | well as the Indians, and that the officers of this Government, 1) 
right to the use of an outlet? leged servants of the aforesaid people, have, through an unwarranted 
{ Here the hammer fell. ] liberality and by an unjustifiable construction of these treaties, 
Mr. HILL. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended, as he | veyed to these Cherokeesabout 8,000, 000acres of land which they sho 
has been interrupted. not nave had under any circumstances whatever; and that the) 


Mr. SPRINGER. It was understood that the time occupied by the | of 1838 should be declared void as far as it relates to the Ch: rokee out. 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kine] should not be taken from the | let, and that that rich domain, now wholly given up to great moveye 
time of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE]. corporations, who are raising steers for 28 cents a head to compete with 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will have fifteen min- | the cattle raised by our small farmers, be restored to its rightfu! owners 
utes additional. the people. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Is there anything to show, Mr. Chairman, that this WHAT Is “INDIAN COUNTRY?” 
understanding has ever been altered? Certainly nothing but the bare Mr. Chairman, I shall, if granted the time, show more fully the char- 
provisions in the supplemental treaty of 1833 and the treaty of 1835 | acter of the present occupancy of this outlet. I now desire to discuss 
that the outlet should be patented along with the land, 7,800,000 acres, | the question of what is Indian country, because the persecution of in- 
ceded in 1828 and 1835. There is not a shadow of evidence that either | migrants who have attempted to settle within the limits of the pr 
treaty contemplated the patenting of the land of the outlet, together | posed Territory of Oklahoma has been justified by what I claim t 
with the other 7,800,000 acres. The Indians never asked anything of | wholly erroneous view of that question, and because I shall, trom n 
the kind. terpretation of the law governing the question, take the liberty to criti- 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. How many acres were there in the | cise such persecution. And, sir, in this connection I do not hesitate to 
outlet as originally patented? take issue with the minority of the Committee on Territories and with 

Mr. STRUBLE. The area of the original outlet was never known, | their chief and indeed only authority, the able and learned Judy 
beeanse it was surveyed in a body with the 7,000,000 and the 800,000 | Parker of the western district of Arkansas. 
acres east. The only question left to be considered in regard to the right of set- 

When we speak of the present area of the outlet as being 6,022,844 | tlement in Oklahoma by United States citizens is whether or not itis 
acres we mean the land west of 96° minus the lands sold since 1866 by | ‘Indian country,’’ as contemplated by the Revised Statutes regulating 
the United States to the Osages, Kaws, Nez Pereés, Otoes and Mis- | intercourse with the Indians. And here again we find a solid array o! 
sourias, and Pawnees. legal opinion that lands similarly situated are notin any sense © [naa 

The line of 96° was merely an arbitrary line agreed upon by the | country.’’? No court, with the exception of Judge Darker, has ever 
United States and the Cherokees as the eastern boundary of the coun- | considered this question in its bearings upon Oklahoma, notwithstant- 
try over which the United States might settle such friendly Indians as | ing the oft-repeated and persistent efforts of would-be settlers to! 
they saw fit. But the eastern boundary of the original outlet was | the matter before the courts. 
never ascertained, because it was never run as it should have been. I| The first act of Congress defining Indian country was that of Mich 
suppose there were about 8,000,000 acres in that outlet. 30, 1802, 2 Stat., 139. The first section of that act devotes over a page 

Now, when the Eastern Cherokees proposed to join their brethren on | to the description of what shall be regarded as Indian country, aud 
the Arkansas, and it was apprehended that the 7,000,000 acres would | declares that such country shall be distinctly marked by order 0! the 
not suffice for their combined numbers, what wasdone? Why, the Gov- | President, and be considered as the line of the Indian Territory, or !0- 
ernment, for the consideration of $500,000, ceded them in 1835 “800,000 | dian country, as it is indifferently called in several sections o! the »" 
additional acres’’ in Kansas, not about 8,000,000 additional acres to the | The country west of the Mississippi River then belonged to France. + 
west of their 7,090,000 acres; yet in the same treaty provision was made | country described in the act of 1802 lay to the north of the (ho an! 
for patenting to them an outlet, showing that nothing was more foreign | west of aline drawn from between the mouths of the Cum)er!ao j and 
to the understanding of the parties to that treaty than that the title to | Tennessee Rivers through Tennessee, Kentucky, and (ecorgia to 
the land of the outlet was to be patented to the Cherokees. What con-| Saint Mary’s River. From that time up to 1834, though there 
sideration is it now claimed by the Cherokees or the cattle-men that | many acts passed governing intercourse with the J1dians, 29 0\O" 
the Cherokees paid for obtaining a patent to about 8,000,000 additional | attempt was made to define the Indian country. . 
acres of land? There is no consideration anywhere hinted at for such | The only provisions of law ever enacted which mace this particu 
a patent. T now under discussion a part of the Indian country \**" 

Then, why was that outlet surveyed and the land patented in 1838 | tion 1 of the “‘Indian-intercourse’’ act of June 30, 1834, 4 “tat. 
to the Cherokees? No treaty or conference ever even authorized the | which read as follows: 
survey of that outlet. The treaty of 1828 provided (article 2) for a| sxcriow 1. Be it enacted, That all that part of the United States wes! 
running of ‘‘ the lines of the above cession without delay.’’ But this | Mississippi River and not within the States of Missouri and lous" |’, 
evidently referred to the exterior lines of the 7,000,000 acres. There | Territory of Arkansas, and also that part of the Unites vei title has vot 

; add ion’? sissippi within any State, to which the Indian tt! su . 
was no ‘‘cession’’ exceptof the 7,000,000 acres, although an outlet was | e for the purposes of this act, be taken and be deemed to be |!" 
guaranteed. The supplementary treaty of 1833 contained no reference . : 
at all toa running of any lines. It is natural, however, to infer that| Mr. Justice Miller, in Bates vs. Clarke, 5 Otto 204, quoting" 
a survey of the lines of the cession as corrected, but only of the cession, | tion, says: 
was contemplated by the treaty. The same is true of the final treaty ft which we have given verbatim be read with a comms alte: © 
° The f Sos ee eterda" ko este the tediam shad os been extn 

‘he fact that the exterior lines of the outlet were, in 1836, ran b > Sh aril always di 
General McCoy at the request of the Interior Office, fies nothing oe ee ee te nee whlch wi existing °° 
as to the intention of the Government to patent the of the outlet. | tem governing our relations the Indians is continued. sat 

Disregarding this plain understanding with the War Department, as| ‘The judge then proceeds to show the absurdity of the renien’s" 
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the comma beomitted, and the phrase be considered to apply to ‘‘State ;”’ 
and says further: 

On the other band, if the section be read as describing lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi, outside the States of Louisiana and Missouri and the Territory of Ar- | 
kansas, and lands east of the Mississippi not included within any State, but 
iands alone to which the Indian title has not been extinguished, we have a de- 

jon of the Indian country which was good then and which is good now, | 
and which is capable of easy application at any time. | 
. | 

The judge continues: 

x hstanding the immense changes which have since taken place in the 
ean oan by the act of 1834, by the extinguishment of Indian titles, 
the creation of States, and the formation of Territories, Congress has not thought 
it necessary to make any new definition of Indian country; yet, during all this 
ao a large body of laws has been in existence whose operation was confined 
to the Indian country whatever that may be; and men have been punished by | 
death, by fine, and by imprisonment, for which the courts who so punished them 
had no jurisdiction, if the offenses were not committed in the Indian country 

established by law. 

0 Ona erord the strongest assumption that the Congress of the United 
States and the judges who administered those laws must have found in the defini- 
tion of Indian country, in the act of 1834, such an adaptability to the altered cir- 
cumstances of W was then (1834) Indian country as to enable them to ascer- | 

tain what it was at any time since then. . s 

“The simple criterion is that, to all the lands thus described, it was Indian coun- 
try, whenever the Indian titel had not been extinguished; and it continued to be 
Indian country so long as they had title to it,and no longer. As soon as they 

parted with the title it ceased to be Indian country, without further act of Con- 
gress, unless by the treaty by which the Indians parted with their title, or by 
some act of Congress a different rule was made applicable to this case. 

“In the case of the American Fur Company ts, United States (2 Peters, 358), 
decided in 1829, the goods of the company had been seized for violation of the | 
laws, by their introduction into the country, under the act of 1802. } 

“This court held that, if, by treaties made with the Indians after the passage 
of that act, their title to the region where the offense was committed had been | 
extinguished, it had thereby ceased to be Indian country and the statute did not | 

ly to it. 

aE So in the ease of United States vs. Forty-three Gallons of Whisky, decided at 

the last term (93 United States, 188), where this act of 1834 was fully considered, 

while the court holds that by a certain clause in the treaty by which the locus 
in quo was by the Indians, it remained Indian country until they removed 
from it, the whole opinion goes upon the hypothesis that, when the Indiantitle 
js extinguished, it ceases to be Indian country unless some such reservation 
takes it out of the rule. 

“Tt follows from this that all the country described by the act of 1834as Indian | 
country remains Indian country so long asthe Indians retain their original title 
to the soil, and ceases to be Indian country whenever they lose that title, in the 
absence of any different provisions by treaty or by act of Congress.” 


In the case of The American Fur Company vs. United States, above 
referred to by Justice Miller, the court lays down this rule, that— 


Asection of country which has been purchased by the United States, although 
still frequented and inhabited exclusively by Indians, is not to be regarded as 
Indian country within the act of Congress regulating trade and commerce with 
the Indians. Since the Revised Stitutes, section 5596 of which repealed the In- 
dian-intercourse act of 1834, the only Indian country consists of the various In- 
dian reservations. 


If“asection of country which has been purchased by the United States, 
although still frequented and inhabited exclusively by Indians,”’ is not | 
to be regarded as Indian country, how can the term be used of a coun- | 
try where no Indians have been since 1866 ? 

In the ease of Forty-three Gallons of Cognac Brandy (11 Federal Re- 
port, 47), decided in the circuit court for the district of Minnesota, 
March 24, 1882, this doctrine is laid down by Judge McCrary: 

Section 1 of the act of Congress of June 30, 1834 (4 Statutes, 792), defining the | 
Indian country as “all that part of the United States west of the Mississippi and } 
not within the States of Missouriand Louisiana and the Territory of Arkansas, 
and also that part of the United States east of the Mississippi River and not 
within any State, to which the Indian title has not been extinguished, was re- 
pealed by the section 5596 of the Revised Statutes, and consequently the descrip- 


tion of the Indian country found in section 1 of the act of 1834is no longera part 
of the law of the land.” 


In United States vs. Martin, 14 Federal Reports, 817, decided in the 
district court of Oregon in 1833, the court uses this language: 

Since the repeal of section 1 of the Indian-intercourse act of 1834 (4 Statutes, 
12) by section 5596 of the Revised Statutes, the only Indian country in the 
Unies States within the purview of that phrase, as used in chapter 4, title 28 
: the Revised Statutes, is the tract set apart by the United States for the ex- 
ain and occupancy of particular Indian tribes and known as Indian res- 


Now, admitting for argument’s sake that Article III of the Creek | 





Seminole treaties of 1886 amounted to a reservation for the pur- | that tract an Indian reservation. 
pose of settling friendly Indians upon the land involved, it did not | tute it Indian country, Indian country 
| according to Judge McCrary, i 


operate to bring 


) this land within the meaning of the term ‘‘ Indian 
country,” not 


ing said land for any ‘‘ particular Indian tribes.”’ 


The court, in United States vs. Sevaloff (2 Sawyer, 311, 1872), says: | 
A. y that part of the United States declared to be such by act of Congress is | 


iy aioe A Saiiise dei eee in whole or in part 
This case involved the question whether or not Alaska was Indian 
at It was held by the court that neither the act of 1334 nor the 
of 1864 (March 15) making the disposition of spirituous liquors to 
Indians a crime applied to Alaska, because it was acquired after the 
— of these acts, the court holding the language above quoted. 
; udge Foster, in Goodfellow vs. Muckey (1 McCrary, 238), Circuit 
udge Dillon said: 
contncad eon ees under Indian treaties are strictly construed 
The case United States vs. Leathers (6 Sawyer, 17) involved the 
question whether or not an Indian reservation in Nevada was Indian 
‘ountry. It was argued on behalf of the United States that Nevada 


| title 74, Revised Statutes, there is n 


| ing clause, but a public, general, and permanent on 





iS7 


was Indian country by virtue of the Indian-intercourse act of 1834, 
also of section 7 of the appropriation act of 1851 (9 Stat., 587), which 
enacts that ‘“‘all the laws now in force regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, or such provisions of the same as may be ap- 
plicable, shall be, and the same are hereby, extended over the Indian 
tribes in New Mexico and Utah,’ Nevada being at that time a part of 
Utah; also of the sixteenth section of act of March 2, 1861, organiz- 





| ing the Territory of Nevada, and of section 2, act of March 21, 1864, 





enabling the people of Nevada to for rovernment, both the 
latter acts extending the laws of the United States not locally inap- 
plicable over Nevada. 

Judge Hillyer, delivering the 0} 1 and citing United Stat 
Sevaloff, before alluded to, said: 

The act of 1834, which in 1851 contained n 


i the law regulating int 


course with the Indians, defines the term “ Indian country,” and fixesits bound 
aries. Utah was not then a part of the United States, and did not beco In 
dian country by the act of 1534. 

The general provisions of 1851, 1861, and 1864, ex ie the intercourse laws 
of the United States over that region, do not make it Indian countr 

Referring to the omission from the Revised Statutes of the section of 








the act of 1834 defining Indian country, Judge Hillyer continues 

It seems to me that the changed condition of the region embraced in that 
definition of Indian country no doubt induced Congr to lea tas no 
longer applicable. 

There is, then, if I am right in this, no longer any stat de of li 
dian country, and at the same time the term is retained in a number of imp 
tant sections of the Revised Statutes, and the question is, to what does th 


now apply, and does it include an Indian reservation? 


The judge then proceeds to argue that the term must necessarily 
have been intended by the Revised Statutes to apply to Indian reser- 
vations, and that it did not apply to anything else. 

Citing Bates vs. Clarke before mentioned, he says further: 





It follows that, unless these variot in reservations are ‘ ian country,” 
and if we are still bound by the de tion in the act of 1834, there is little or no 
country to which the various sections of the R sed Statutes regulating inter- 





course with the Indians can apply. 


The court, in United States vs. Bridleman (7 Sawyer, 243), decided 
in the district court of the district of Oregon, in 1881, say: 
There is also much force in the suggestion made by Mr. Justice Hillyer, in 


United States vs. Leathers, that,as section 1 of the act of 1834 was repeale ) 
ow no Indian country to which the various 
tless the s¢ 


> of the Indians are consid 





veraireservatio 


to bes 


set apart for the exclusive t red 


See also United States rs. Tom (1 Oregon, 26). 
I quote again from that eminent jurist and lawyer, 
i g J q 
In the ease of Pelcher et al. vs. United States, 


1882, 


Judge McCrary. 
decided in Minnesota-in 
and which involved the question of the legality of the seizure of 
liquors brought into what was alleged to be Indian country, the judge 


| decided that the Revised Statutes had repealed the Indian-intercourse 


act, and that the lands involved in the case were not Indian country. 
After quoting the act of 1834 and the repealing clause (section 5596) of 
the Revised Statutes, and arguing that the act of 1834 was not a ‘‘ pri- 
vate, local, or temporary ’’ measure within the purview of this repeal- 
, and that conse- 
quently it would not come under the exception to the repealing force 
of said section, Judge McCrary proceeds: 


Upon one pointI am clear. If necessity compelled the court to determine 
the meaning of the words “‘ the Indian country,” in the absence of any statut 
definition I should in a criminal case,in obedience to the rule which requ 

| that the words in a pena! statute shali be construed strongly in favor of the 
cused, hold that the Indian country is that portion of the public domain which 

| is set apart asa reservation, or as reservations, for the use and occupancy of the 
Indians,and not the whole vast extent of the national domain to which the 


d,if | were to 


Indian title has not been extinguished. 


ix 
I should feel constrains 
define these terms, to construe them as synonymous i 


with Indian reservations. 


It will be remembered that Judge McCrary, in Forty-three Cases 
Cognac Brandy, before cited, held that the fact that a particular tribe of 
Indians have for a long time occupied a particular tract of country, or 
that a particular tract has been referred to in treaties and ofilicial re- 
ports as a particular Indian reservation, does not therefore constitute 
No more would those facts consti- 
and Indian reservation being, 
Pelcher vs. United States, before cited, 
synonymous. 

In United States vs. Barnhart, 22 Federal Reports, 235 (1884), Justice 
Matthews, citing United States vs. Bridleman and United 
Martin, cases which I have before quoted, also the case of Ex-Parte Crow 
Dog, 109 United States, 526, said: 

The term “Indian country” I 
title has not been extinguished 
Indians. 


states vs. 


which the Indian 
upancy of 





It was decided by Judge McCrary that section 1 of the act of Con- 
| gress of June 30, 1834, known as the ‘‘ trade and intercourse act,’’ was 
repealed by the Revised Statutes; and that consequently we have no 
act of Congress defining the Indiancountry. Judge Hillyer in the case 
above cited, the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, and Hon. Com- 
missioner Price concurred with Judge McCrary on this point. (See Sen- 
| ate Report No. 773, Forty-seventh Congress, first session. ) 

| On account of this consensus of opinion on the part of the above gen- 
| tlemen, a bill was drafted by the Commissioner and sent to the Senate 
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committee; but Judge Hillyer and the Commissioner did not think 
such a bill necessary, inasmuch as it was ‘‘ well established” that the 
term included only lands allotted to the use and occupation of the In- 
dians. 

In view, then, of the fact that the Revised Statutes repealed the part 
of the act of 1834 defining the Indian country, so that we have to-day 
no definition of the term, and in view of the further fact that an un- 
broken line of authorities hold that the act of 1834 was never intended 
to embrace any lands except definitely defined Indian reservations, we 
can not possibly arrive at any other conclusion than that Oklahoma is 
not, and has not been since 1866, Indian country, and that no law regu- 
lating trade and intercourse with the Indians affects it in any way what- 
ever. Consequently the attempts of settlers to establish for themselves 
and families homes in that country were perfectly lawful, were con- 
templated and provided for by the Revised Statutes, and were in ac- 
cord with the general policy of the Government; and the use of th 
Army to expel these lawful settlers, resulting only to the benefit o 
cattle syndicatesand ‘‘squaw’’ whites, was an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional act; and the repeated failures of the would-be settlers to ob- 
tain a decision upon the legal status of that country are a monstrous dis- 
grace to American justice and honor. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that thegentleman from 
Iowa may be permitted to occupy fifteen minutes more. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I hope the gentleman from lowa may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will proceed. 


Mr. STRUBLE. I thank gentlemen for their kindness, and espe- 


cially my friend from Oregon for his forbearance, when I know I am 
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Date. | By what tribe made. To whom made. Location of lands. Acres, Term. 





July 5,1883| D. W. Bushyhead, | Cherokee Strip Live | Cherokee lands west 
chief on behalf of | ; Stock Association. of 96°, known as 


intrading upon his time. I wish to refer, however, to the condition of 
both the Cherokee outlet and Oklahoma in reference to the present oc 

cupancy of those lands. I state for the benefit of the honorable chai; 
man of the Committee on Territories [Mr. H1LL] that both the outlet 
and Oklahoma are entirely overrun with cattle, and have been ever 
since this administration came into power; that there are more catt|. 
there than ever before; and that they are daily augmenting in numbers: 
and that the much trumpeted expulsion of the greedy cattle kings from 
Oklahoma by a reform Democratic administration was a farce and i 
tended to be a farce. , F 

I have shown that the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles have no 
rights on these lands; they claim no rights or title to them. Thy 
only claim the Indians have ever made was that the United States 
held the lands in trust forsome other Indians to be brought some time 
from somewhereand settled there, but I hope I have succeeded in over. 
throwing that theory. And whether I have or not the Government 
plainly disavows any intention of massing any more Indians ja the 
Indian Territory, and it does not propose to cede the land back to these 
three tribes. So the only question is between the cattle kings and the 
people as represented by their Government. There can be no dodging 
this issue. Neither, I am pained to know, is there any dodging the 
conclusion that the present administration is unequivocally on the side 
of the cattle kings in this controversy. 

GRAZING LEASES IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

This domain upon which neither Indians nor white citizens aro 
settled is partitioned among cattle companies. [ holdin my hand q 
list of the lessees of land in the Indian Territory as prepared by the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, and which I wish to incorporate 
in my remarks. 


Rental or 
price Remarks. 
per acre. 





$100,000 per| Copy on file in Departwout, 





Cherokee Nation, Cherokee Outlet, 
Indian Territory. 
1 | Jan. 8,1883| Cheyenne and Arap- | E. Fenlon, Leaven- | Cheyenne and Arap- Do. 
aho. worth, Kans, aho reservation, 
| Indian Territory. 
2\ Jan. 8, 1883 |........0 ee W. E. Malaley, Calde |.........00.....<c.ccsseereeseoees Do. 
well, Kans. 
8 | Fan. 8, 1888 | ......00O,.socrccrcrssrcceseoees H. B. Denman, Wash-|......... (BO... .c0crercececeveeeeaee Do. 
ington, D.C. 
6 | Sams ~ ORO i scciMDisissrcictoctactiril J. 8. Morrison, Dar- |......... DOG cccrsssevicnipnicehie Do. 
lington, Ind. Ter. 
S i Jam. B BOGB bcc Ocwisssiicneundite ee Briggs, BROT Bacconccil in coceveccagrtee.eseee Do, 
“ 18. 
6 | Jan. 8, 1883 setiiai do A, C. Teas, Saint EE ee Do. 
| uu oO. 
J | Fam. 8, 1BBB |...ceeoesllOve.ncsvesvoeee seseeees R. D. Hunter, Saint |........€0.....ccseseseere ee Do. 
Louis, Mo. 
t Pa 15, 1883 | poqeetind Rie wwisiecincanthnnith George E. Reynolds, '......... DO ci cenetereincesveiel Do. 
1 Sept. 20, 1883 | Osage........00....0ceesesees Florer & Pollock........ reservation, 3 cents per | No copy on file in Departmeut. 
Indian Territory. 
ED ee eee ee SD: BE, WW isieiicccRiiitis MD ictaceiis ssdhaiionild Do. 
3 | Nov, 8, 1888 |......... do -| Leahy & Carpenter 20.) ......000.....ccceeessceenseeee Do. 
4 | Nov. 8, 1883 |......... Wis chinicihssthityinniilias Waite & King............) cc... is xevcidintibedeen Do. 
5 | Nov, 8, 1883 |......... iniiencesibiialaniinaa’ John Sodestran ......... sail WA scissts teenie Do. 
6 | Nov. 8, 1883 |......... MOI: ccisiostniibitasadndel Crane & Lorimer. .....|......... DD iscccildihinnnnecneny Do. 
1 | Oct, 1,1883 | Kansas or Kaw......... T. J. Gilbert .........4.000 or Kaw res- Do. 
= Indian 
Z| Unbcmown. }|...ccccl Oss ..cccccccscscsssceese W. J. Pollock.............|.05 ‘died aati Seanad Nocopy on file in the Department 
U r cultivation. 
1 | Mar. 19,1883 | Charles Qaupaw and | H. R. Crowell,Kansas | Q w reservation, Copy on file in Department. 
ew tribe of Eabton Pesrivery. 
ndians, 
Wekcmown, | Qe ie oe nirvencscitninddcentl Dasindidamnntl Ottawa reservation, No copy on file in Department. 
1 | Unknown, | Miami........................ J. W. Peemton.......0000000 Miami rese . Do. 
1 | Unknown, | Nez Percé............. Unknown......... : No copy on file in Departme nt. 
ny thet ieee ame eee Indian Territory. 7 Nez Berets removed to Idabo 
and Washington Territories. 
1 | July, 1885 | Tomkawa......ccccseeeses Covey Commty Cate j..ececcO...cccrcses-cossecenee: No copy on file in Department. 
tle Com » t 
2| July, 1885 | Tonkawa.................. mepes. Pail & Onient reservation, No copy on file in Department. 
omas. Territory. 
1 | Oct. 9, 1884 | Ponos...........+. eandbecwesil J. H. Sherburn.......... —— * Do. 
1| June, 1883 | Pawnee.....................| Bennett & Dunman... a ion, Do. 
2 | Tune, 1883 |. dO. ccrssen minnoieil Davis & Gillespie... |... Oo. cesecseeeenvee oe Do. 
1 | June, 1883 | Otoe and Missouria... ———. Cattle | Otoe and itesourta Do. 
b reservation, In- 
dian Territory. 
1 | Oct. 10, 1884 | Sac and Fox............... — a & mens ares Do, 
tory. 
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: Rental or 
No Date. By what tribe made. To whom made. Location of lands. | Acres. Term. price Remarks. 
le ! 
| per acre. 
| 
hs ee ut - phic = enshibnitl a paneniliniininilil 
a ‘ ‘ : | i el : 
Unknown.. | Citizen band of Pot- | Catherine Griffin- | Pottawatomie reser- 400,000 | Unknown. ..| $5,000semi- | No copy on file in Department, 
i tawatomies. stein. vation, Indian Ter- | } annually, | Lease to be approved by the 
ritory. j } | Presidentand the Department. 
1884 | Iowa... C.C. Pickett and E. | Iowa reservati 220, 000 d | ee mn at ones 
. WA Brcecocccceesccccccces vocces -C. n . : < ion, 220, 000 }...... Doasceveenes 60cents per No copy file Department, 
1| Feb. 5, — be? Indian Territory. | henaie re 
1885 | Mexican Kickapoo.....| N.B.ChildsandS.F. | Kickapoo reserva- 190,000 | 5 years......... 85.000 per Do. 
1| July 8, Scott. tion, Indian Térri- | ane 
tory. | 
1884 | Kiowa, Comanche, | B. B. Groom, Lexing- Kiowa, Comanche, | 309, 440 | 6 years... .... 6cents per | Copy on file in Department. 
1 | Dee.23, and Wichita. ton, Ky., and oth- | and Wichita reser- | | acre, F n ” : 
ers. vation, Indian Ter- | |} cash or 
. ritory. i cattle. 


ae 





This list of leases foots up to about 12,000,000 acres. In accordance 
with the President’s proclamation of uly 23, 1885, some of the leases 
in the Cheyenne and Arapaho country (though not all, as I shall show) 
have been vacated. 

LEASES OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

The 6,000,000 acres of the Cherokee outlet is subdivided into nearly 
one hundred subleases. 

The following is a list of some of the cattle ranges in Oklahoma and 
the Cherokee outlet as they are mapped out and designated on an 
official map published for private use by the Cherokee Strip Live-Stock 

sation, 

This map bears the following: 

from surveys of ran fe iation i 
re eR wood, Fred. Kokert, TW. Walton, and GH, Burgess, nnd ie be. 
lieved to contain the best information ‘ccessible for the location of ranches, 
camps, range &e. 

It does not give the acreage of the different ranches, and it is im- 

ible to obtain that information from sourcesatmy command. The 
aggregate is pretty accurately known, being, as I have said, 6,000,000 
acres for the Cherokee outlet, and probably 2,000,000 in Oklahoma and 
adjoining country. Many of these ranches are as large as those men- 
tioned by the Secretary of the Interior in the table to which I have 
just referred. Among the larger ones are the McLellan Cattle Com- 
pany, Wyeth Cattle Company, Standard Oil Company, Texas Land and 
Cattle Company, Eagle Chief Pool, Comanche Pool, and the Dominion 

CattleCompany. They probably average 300,000 acres apiece. Tomlin 

& Webb; Steward & Hodges; Kingman ; Scott & Todlips, Roberts & Wind- 

sor(0. I. L.); A. Houghton; McLellan (private ranch, 60,000 acres); Mc- 

Lellan’sCattle Company (300,000 acres); Burns& Martin; Berry Broth- 

ers; Galishe & Coleman; Bennet & Co.; Bennett & Dunham; Horsford; 

Wyeth Cattle Company; William Brothers; Tuttle & Co.; Hewins & 
Tytus; Ford & Co.; Wiley & Dean; George Miller; A. Constable; Will- 
iamson, Blair & Co.; Snow & Rannells; Cobb & Hutton; Dean & Brod- 
erick Pasture Company; Dye Brothers; Bridge, Wilson & Foss; Ham- 
ilton; Malaley; Bowers; D. T. Beal; Barefoot Ranch; Moore; Foresythe; 
W. B. Helm; Richmond & Sons; T. Horsley; McGrady; Crocker; Hol- 
lenbeck; Walworth, Walton & Rhodes; Craine & Larimer; Johnson & 
Hosmer; Colson & McAtee; Blair, Battin & Cooper; Camp Lynch; Co- 
sine &Garlend; Treadwell & Clark; Hammers, Forbes & Co.; Casteen, 
MeDaniels & Co.; Miller, Payrose & Co.; F. Y. Ewing; Wick, Corbin 
&Co.; Dram &Snyder; Ward, Byler & Co.; A. Gorham; Cragin Cattle 
Company; B. H. pbell; G. A. Thompson; W. C. Quinlen; Texas 
Land and Cattle Company; Bates & Co.; Dickey Brothers; Greener & 
Houghton; Gregory, & Co.; Walnut Grove Pool; Eagle Chief 
Pool; Comanche Pool; New York Cattle Company; Dominion Cattle 
Company; J. V. Andrews; Cattle Ranch and Land Company; H. Kal- 
lard & Brother; Day & Brother. 

The cattle companies wha have partitioned out among themselves 
the entire Cherokee outlet, and whose ranges run clear through Okla- 
claim to hold their on the outlet by virtue of authority 
the Cherokee Nation. is authority was given by a contract of 
from the Cherokee Nation to the Cherokee Strip Live 


¢ on created under the laws of Kansas and 
composed of weal italists of Kansas, Missouri, and other States. 
bears date Jul 2, ee 

five years, 


1883, became operative October 1, 1883, and is to 
annual rental stipulated for is $100,000, 1# cents per 
for 6,000,000 acres. ‘The whole tract has been relet to about one 
hundred companies at an annual rental of from 2 to 6 cents per acre. 

was made in pursuance of an act of the national council 
in 1 session May, 19, 1883, and 
page 152, Senate Executive Document No. 17, 
second session): 


Executive DEPARTMENT, CHEROKEE NATION, 
Tahlequah, June 19, 1884. 


; executive secretary, hereby certify that the tran- 
Neocunte sieeahen ae correct copies of the original omen now on file 
Vativae cPartment, the lease of the Cherokee lands west of the Arkansas River, 

bowers of attorney, authorizing the signing of certain names thereto, 


* Estimated. 


and a resolution of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association confirming the 
action of attorneys. 

Witness my hand and seal of the Cherokee Nation, this the day and year first 
above written. 


[SBAL.] JOHN L. ADAIR, 


Assistant Executive Secretury. 

This indenture, made the fifth day of July,in the year of our Lord one thou. 
sand eight hundred and eighty-three, by and between Dennis W. Bushyhead, 
principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, for and on behalf of said Cherokee Na- 
tion, party of the first part, and E.M. Hewins, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, S. Tut- 
tle M. H. Bennett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne,and Charles H. El- 
dred, directors in trust forand on behalf of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Kansas, for themseives, as directors in trust and assigns, parties of 
the second part. 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of 
the rents, covenants, and agreements hereinafter mentioned. reserved, and con- 
tained on the part and on behalf of the party of the second part, and their suc- 
cessors in trust and assigns, to be well and faithfully kept and performed, doth, 
by authority of law in him vested as principal chief, by and through an act of 
the national council, which said is entitled “ An act toamend an act to tax stock 
grazing upon Cherokee lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian,’’ approved in 
special session May 19, A. D. 1883, which said act is especially referred to and 
made part of these presents, does by these presents lease for grazing purposes 
only unto the aforesaid E. M. Hewins, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, J. Tuttie, M. 
H. Bennett, Ben. S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne, and Charles H. Eldred, di- 
rectors in trust as aforesaid, their successors and assigns, parties of the second 
part, all and singular, the unoccupied lands of and belonging to the Cherokee 
Nation, being and lying west of the ninety-sixth “meridian” and west of the 
Arkansas River, not including any portion occupied, sold, and conveyed to the 
Pawnees, Poneas, Nez Percés, Otoes, Missourias, Osages, and Kansas Indians, 
or the Salines, set apart to be leased separately under act of Congress, approved 
August 7, A. D., 1882,as hereinafter set forth; the said portion herein leased for 
grazing purposes containing six million (6,000,000) of acres, more or less, and lying 
east of the one hundredth meridian, and the said hereinbefore named parties of 
the second part, their successors and assigns, shall, for the purpose herein set 
forth, have and hold the above mentioned and described premises from and after 
the first day of October, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three (1883), for 
anc during the term and period of five years thence next ensuing from said 
date, subject to the qualifications hereinafter provided for, and upon yielding 
and paying for the same the amounts of money as hereinafter provided for ; and 
the said E, M. Hewins,J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day, 8. Tuttle, M. H. Bennett, 
Ben. 8S. Miller, A. Drumm, E. W. Payne, and Charles H. Eldred, directors in trust 
as aforesaid, hereby covenant and agree, on behalf ofthemselves, as such direct- 
ors in trust for said Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. their successors in 
trust and assigns, and not otherwise, in consideration hereof, and of the leasing 
aforesaid, to pay, on the order of the principal chief aforesaid, into the treasury 
of the Cherokee Nation at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, yearly,and for each 
and every one of said five years, the annual sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($100,000) lawful money of the United States, the same to be paid in two equal 
semi-annual payments, to be made and so paid in advance, to wit: On the first 
day of October and the first day of April in each and every year during the 
said term. Provided always, and it is further covenanted and agreed between 
the said parties hereto that if the said semi-annual payment in advance, or any 
part thereof, shall remain unpaid after the expiration of thirty days after the date 
the same becomes due as herein agreed to be paid; or if default shall be made 
in any of the covenants hereinbefore or hereinafter set forth, or as contained 
and required by the act of the national council approved May 19, A. D. 1533, as 
aforesaid,on the part and in behalf of the said parties of the second part, then 
and from thenceforth, it may be lawful, and is agreed, that said principal chief, 
or his successors in office, may declare the lease to be forfeited and annulled, and 
the said party of the first part may enter into and resume possession of the 
premises herein leased. 

And it is further agreed,in accordance with the act of said national council, 
that in case the lands hereinbefore described, or any part of them included in 
the terms of this lease, shall be disposed of under present existing laws, or laws 
hereinafter to be passed by the Congress of the United States, by the said Cher- 
okee Nation, that on the party of the first part giving six months’ notice thereof 
to the party of the Seen pats that then, and in that event, the terms and con- 
ditions of this lease and the lease thereof shall terminate on the expiration of 
the said six months from.the date of said notice, to all or to any portion of said 
tract of unoccupied Cherokee land thus sold or disposed of,and to parties to 
whom said lands or any portion of them should then be disposed of or sold to 
may enter into and take possession of the same; but then, and in that event, the 
said party of the second part, their successors and assigns, shal! not be charge- 
able with rent on the lands so sold, but shall be allowed a rebate on all subse- 
quent payments made on account of this lease at the rate of one and two-thirds 
(1%) cents per acre per annum on the lands so sold or disposed of. 

Further, it shal] be the privilege of said party of the second part, their succes- 
sors or assigns, to erect on said lands such fences, corrals,and other improve- 
ments as may be necessary and proper and convenient for the ones on of 
their business and for utilizing said lands for the purposes for which they are 
leased. And in case this lease shail be terminated as to all or any part of said 
lands by the disposal of the same as heretofore provided and set out, the said 
party of the second part shal! have the right to remove all of said improve- 
ments, fences, and corrals, except such portions thereof as may be made from 
the timber or other property of the Cherokee Nation, or timber for which has 
been obtained from the aforesaid tract. It shail further be the privilege of said 
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utes, and section 10 of this bill proposes to strike down thes, 
leases as the backbone of the opposition to the civilization of :), 7 
dians. The minority say that this lease was made with th: ki a 
and even assent of the Interior Department. Admitting tha; — 
the case, it does not affect the validity or non-validity of that 
that lease was a plain violation of the statute, no amount 
consent on the part of the Interior Department can make it , 

But the circumstances were as follows: John Q. Tufts, Ipc), 
at Muscogee, Ind. T., ascertained that there were about thr. ; 
thousand head of cattle in the Ontlet, a third of which | 
citizens of Kansas who were pasturing them there and gru})) 
the young timber without contributing anything to the (), 
chiefs; and, although these one hundred thousand cattle }; 
rights on the outlet as the two hundred thousand whose ow).r, 5 
in 1882, $41,000 to the Cherokees for a grazing permit, yet it occurn 
to Mr. Tufts, very naturally and as it would Imve done to the nr 
moters of this bill, that, pending any attempt to enforce their rep - 


‘MUil TOMOVA 


they should be placed under such restrictions as would prevent thy 
wholesale destraction of young timber and free enjoyment of a stric 
illegal occupancy until such time as the Government should se 
assert its rights over that outlet. Mr. Tufts therefore wrote t 
Secretary of the Interior and recommended that the fencing o; 
ranges be allowed to prevent the destruction of timber. 

After a fall review of the subject the Secretary of the Interior, Mar 
decided to permit no more fencing, and that those constructed would not be pe; 
mitted to remain, except on satisfactory arrange ments with Cherokee natio; 
authorities. 


arty of the second part, their successors and assigns, to cut from the territory 
a & leased such timber as may be necessary for the purpose of building the 
fences, corrals, and improvements here before authorized to be erected on said 
leased premises, and to cut from said lands such timber as may be necessary for 
fire-wood and fuel, but not otherwise, and to commit no waste thereon. 

And the said party of the second part doth further covenant and agree with 
the said Dennis W. Bushyhead as aforesaid, and as parts and conditions of this 
lease or contract, well and truly, and without deduction or delay, to make all 
payments as required in the foregoing, in the manner limited and prescribed; 
and in ease of any failure as aforesaid, the said party of the second part agree 
that they will peaceably surrender the premises herein leased, and all improve- 
ments or erections thereon; and the said party of the second part, their success- 
ors and assigns, further agree and obligate themselves, and this is one of the 
conditions of this lease, to make no permanentim provements (the improvement, 
the right to make which is hereinbefore granted, being considered temporary 
improvements) on the aforesaid premises or leased tract, and only such tem- 
porary improvements as are authorized by the act of the national council ap- 
proved May 19, 1883, hereinbefore referred to; and on the expiration of the lease 
or its being declared forfeited by default in the payments, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, then, and in either event, all improvements, structures, or erections 
thereon shall be and become the property of the Cherokee Nation; and said na- 
tion shall have possession of the same, and all and singular of such erections and 
improvements shall absolutely revert to and become the property of the Cher- 
okee Nation, party of the first part. 

And the second party of the second part further covenants and agrees with the 
said party of the first part, as one of the conditions of this lease, that they will 
cut no timber for removal from said lands, or take or remove any material or 
property being part of the premises so leased; or remove or ship material there- 
from; and that they will use all due diligence to prevent the cutting or remov- 
ing of any timber or other material therefrom; and that they will faithfully 
observe the intercourse laws of the United States; that they will obstruct no 
mail or stage line, and that they will not interfere with the salines, located or to 
be located, under the provisions of the act of Congress, before mentioned, ap- 
proved August 7,1882. And it is further agreed between the parties of the first 
part and the second part that the grounds excepted and reserved from, and not 
included in. the terms of this lease, necessary for the manufacture of salt at the 
said salines, may and shall not exceed in the aggregate for said salines, and all 
of them, 100,000 acres, with a right of way to and from said salines, such as may 
be required properly to work them; and the said party of the second part do 
hereby obligate themselves, for themselves as directors in trust aforesaid, their 
successors and assigns, will and truly to observe and faithfully execute all and 
singular of the foregoing agreements and covenants, which are declared to be 
part of the agreement, in consideration of which this lease is granted. And the 
said party of the first part, principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, in accordance 
with the act of the national council, as aforesaid,and on condition of the faith- 
ful paymentof the sum of money as hereinbefore stipulated, in the manner and 
with the conditions hereinbefore prescribed, and as the further condition that 
the said party of the second oon will well and truly falfill all of the conditions, 
covenants, and agreements herein set forth, doth hereby covenant and agree by 
these presents that the said E. M. Hewens, J. W. Hamilton, A. J. Day,5. Tuttle, 
M. H. Bennett, Ben. 8. Miller, A. Drumm. E. W. Payne, and Clias. H. Eldred, 
directors in trust for the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, their successors 
in trust, and assigns, shall and may at all times during the said term, subject to 
the conditions as aforesaid, peaceably hold and enjoy all the privileges of lease 
on the said premises, free, clear, and harmless from any let or hindrance what- 
soever, together with all the privileges and —_ of said party of the first part, 
in reference to the same, according to law and treaty stipulation. 

In testimony whereof the said party of the first part, the said D. W. Bushy- 
head, principal chief, has signed his name as such principal chief and caused 
the seal of the Cherokee Nation to be affixed to these presents, and the said 

rties of the second part, the said E. M. Hewens, J. W. Eamiiton, A. J. Day, 8. 

uttle, M. H. Bennett, Ben. 8. Miller, A. Drumm, and E. W. Payne, directors in 
trust, have caused these presents to be signed on their behalf by Chas. H. El- 
dred, their true and lawful attorney in fact, evidence of his authority being at- 
tached to the lease retained-by the party of the first part, and the said Chas. H. 
Eldred, director in trust, signing his himself. 

Done in duplicate, at Muscogee, Indian Territory, this the seventh day of 
July, in the year of our Lord one thousand on hundred and eighty-three. 

D. W. en _ (SEAL. } 









































This, then, was the reply of the Interior Department to Mr. Tas, 
recommendation; that no more fencing should be permitted; and that 
that already constructed should be removed, except satisfactory arrang 
ments could be made with the Cherokees. , 

This latter part of the honorable Secretary’s decision is relied upor 
by the minority report upon this bi}l to prove that the Interior Depart. 
ment sanctioned the lease now under consideration. Why, sir, there 
is no such consent or approval intimated in the whole transaction. 1) 
only sanction given was that the fences already there should be permit. 
ted to remain if the Cherokees were willing. This was the substan 
of the honorable Commissioner Price’s reply to Mr. Tuits. 

Can it be supposed that the Secretary of the Interior ¢ templated 
that the Cherokee council would go ahead and lease that outlet fora 
term of years and allow the erection of ‘‘such fences, corrals, and other 
improvements as may be necessary, &c.,’’ when he had just said 
no more fencing should be allowed ? 

Why, sir, such a proposition is absurd. Commissioner Price had an 
interview with Chief Bushyhead, of the Cherokees, March 20, 1>=3, in 
which Mr. Bushyhead agreed to convene the Cherokee national coun- 
cil for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not they cesired the 
fences removed. The Interior Department, plainly, never conten- 
plated that the Indians would or could do more than grant these cat. 
tle-men a permission to graze their cattle on the outlet du 
pleasure of the United States. But instead of that the Cherok: D 
cil, without, as I have shown, the knowledge, advice, or consent 0! tae 
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3 ncipal Chief. | United States, granted the outlet to the Cherokee Strip Live stock 
By DRED. anat.) Association by as plain a lease of lands as was ever mle 
' i Attorney in Fact. Receiving this unwarranted assumption of ownership on the part o! 
Signed end enaied in the presence of— the Cherokees, the Interior Department has simply suffered the lease 
Sowm ey Wuson. to continue, as is indicated by the report of Commissioner !’rice ' 
Jno. F. Lyos. same gentleman who, according to the opinion of the minority o! the 
J. W, HAMILTON, [srat.] BEN. 8. MILLER, [sear] Committee on ‘Territories, authorizing this lease), dated Octover » 
By CHAS. IL. ELDRED, ao. By OHAS. H. ELDRED, 1884: 
ttor n Fact. in Fact. Since the date of my last annual report numerous applications e 
B 4S PAY ope SEAL.] eg ag SEAL. ] ceived from parties desirous to lease Indian land, mainly for grazinc perp 
y . H. a aie By CHAS. H. ELDRED, it Pat Teall ye Te ened Gpon Department ruling in the qu ction in the Fe 
, 7 n case, , 1883, been returned that no authority «: existed for 
B 8 UT TTe peep SEAL. ] B FG rare SEAL.]} the making of such leases or agreements by the Indians or by (+ Peparime 
y + ya yc . H. < on Fact and that the Department would not approve them. 
2 io ED SEAL. ] CHAS. H. ELDRED. (smar..) This, Mr. Chairman, I regard as the sound law of the case. “ol 
- eee Aitornay in Fact. missioner Atkins, in his annual report, dated October 5, 1*-», reictt!®s 
5. i y to a Senate res 
Resolved, That the action of Charles H. Eldred, under separate and indi- to the Department letter of January 3, 1885, in reply to a = nae 
vidual power of attorney from the member of this in signing andexecuting | olution calling for information in regard to leases in the United States 
on behalf of the board cf directors association the Se esalthe Chapehns 







(see 8. Ex. Doe. No. 17, Forty-eighth Congress, second session), says 
It appears from said .chedule 12) that with but one exception he © 3 
epee mando by Tad eemesware ali of lands in the 
purposes, were eren , ranging 
sen Satan ela enlann penis, sathavein sansioned. Of these made in tt 
dian Territory there had been leased as follows: Cherokees, 6") *" 
The Commissioner then gives the list and acreage to which I have 
before called attention, and embodied in my remarks, and conc 
It does not appear that any of these leases were ever authoritaliv:!) 8)" ved 
by the Department. 
The Fenlon case, to which Mr. Price referred, was the case 0! - - 
Fenlon, of Leavenworth, Kans., who jated a lease with the™S® 
enne and Indians in 1884, and attempted to secure! ap 
proval from the Interior Department. * 
Secretary Teller, under dateof April 25, 1883, replied to Mr. Foal, 
refusing to confirm or ‘‘recognize’’ his contract. The correspondence 
in this case will be found on page 99 of Senate Executive Docam% 


and the 
strip, made between the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation and the board 
of directors, be, and the same is hereby, ratified, and 


confirmed, fully 
as the act and deed of the board of directors, acting for and on behalf the 
Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, and the nmary > directed to forward 
a copy of this resolution, duly certified and sealed, to Bushyhead, to be by 
a to the original lease in his possession. 


(smau.] JOHN A. 
Body 0:8. LB. aso. 
CALDWELL, Kans., July 10, 1883. 


This instrument, Mr. Chairman, is what the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Territories consider a mere grazing permit, and hence not 
— and not within the power of this Government to declare in- 
vad. 


TIAS TITE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT EVER SANCTIONED OR APPROVED THE LEASE 
OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET? 


I call this instrument a contract of lease of lands, and, as such, 
plainly contrary to the provisions of section 2116 of the Revised Stat- 








No. 54, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. There is no evidence that 
Fenlon’s lease was as strong as that to the Cherokee outlet. 

Not only the holdings of the Interior Department, as I have quoted 
them, but the opinions of two Attorneys-General of the United States, 
as | shall show further on, agree that the Cherokees have no right to 
jease, nor the United States to approve the leasing of, the Cherokee out- 
a Mr. Chairman, having shown that the Interior Department has 
never authorized nor approved this or any other lease in the Indian 
Te ritory, the question remains: Could the Interior Department under 
sxisting 1aWS treaties authorize or approve such leases? And first 
iet us determine whether the document made by the Cherokee council 
to the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association is a lease. It is so held 
by the Department of the Interior, but the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Territories disagree with the Department and with Attorneys- 
General Devens and Garland, and hold that it isa grazing permit. 
Let us refer to the instrument itself. Is ita lease of lands? It pur- 
ports to be such. It is so styled several times in its different sections. 

WHAT I8 A LEASE? 


This important question and the construction of the Department 
upon the instrument is entirely ignored by the minority in their report 
on this bill. They assume that the instrament is simply a grazing 
permit, and reason from that assumption that it is not within the pro- 
hibition of section 2116, Revised Statutes, and consequently not in- 
valid. I assume that it is what it purports to be, and what the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Attorneys-General have declared it to 
be, and reason from that assumption that it is within the prohibition of 
section 2116, Revised Statutes, and consequently invalid. 

Lord Bacon, in his Abridgment, says: 

Whatever words are sufficient to explain the intent of the parties, that the 
one shall divest himself of the possession and the other come into it for such a 
determinate \ime,such words, whether they run in the form of a license, cove- 
nant, or agreement, are themselves sufficient,and will, in construction of law, 
amount to a lease for years. 

Mr. Kent says (see Commentaries, volume 4, page 96): 


A lessee for years may assign or grant over his whole interest. He may un- 
derlet for any fewer or less number of years than he himself holds. If the con 
tract be that the lessee possess the land with the usual privileges of exclusive 
enjoyment, it is the creation of a tenancy fora year, though the land be taken 
to be cultivated upon shares, 

Rapalye’s Law Dictionary gives the following as a definition of lease: 


A lease is in effect a conveyance or grant of the possession of property, to last 
during the life of a person, or for a term of years or other fixed period, or at- 
will, usually with the reservation of rent, 


The same author says: 
b n usive li or vu is y 
aan ~ ae ee ni Be een — 
In Mason vs. Clifford (4 Federal Reports, page 177, 1880, Wiscon- 
ria), the question was whether a contract granting the use of a certain 
mill for the manufacture of shingles therein was a license or lease. 
In the contract there was no stated rental, but the license was to fur- 
nish the owner of the mill with shingles at a reduced price. 

Thecourt (citing Fisk vs. Farmingham Manufacturing Company, 14 
Pick., 491, a perfectly parallel case) decided nevertheless that the con- 
tract was a lease for years, because the evidence showed ‘‘that the 
grantee was entitled to possession and management of the mill during 
— of the contract as against his grantor and the whole world.”’ 
(13 Curtis, 644) lay down a very clear exposition'of what constitutes a 
lease. Under an act of the President had power to grant a 
license to smelt lead at the mines in the State of Ilinois, reserving a 
rent in kind, and sti: for certain privileges connected therewith. 
The case was an action of debt founded on a bond given by the defend- 
at, Gratiot, to the United States. The decision of the case hinged 
upon the construction as to the nature of the contract. 

The court say: 
Is this contracta lease within the meanin 




















g of thelaw? It purports to bea 
for smel ore; and itis ob that this is not a lease within 

But objection is not well founded. It 
Is it, then, a lease? The legal understanding of a 


a 

















, for the possession and profits of land for a deter- 
ee of rent. The contract in question is 
. , tis for the possession of land, and there is an 
‘6 : as much fuel as is necessary to carry on the smelting 
0 reservation of the rent of 6 pounds of every 
- It is not that the rent should be in 
vey. If received in kind it is rent incontem mn of law. We areaccord- 
: the certified in record must be answered in 
re > 
a: . These opinions and decisions show us that a lease is for a determinate 
ed *,and for a rent consideration; that it grants an estate in land with 
ht of exclusive possession the grantor and the whole world, 
E with power to assign or su ; and that if a contract possess these 
ey: ‘nts and grant these it is a lease of land, no matter what it 
ap Sto be. Does > from the Cherokees to the Cherokee 
Live-Stock ion come within the purview of this definition? 
\0a, = particular. It contains every element entering into 
nee Tt is in the usual form of a lease. It purports 
a be a lease. 


E. M. Hewins et al. were granted an exclusive use and enjoyment of 


Supreme Court of the United States in United States vs. Gratiot | 
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6,000,000 acres of land. They can assert their title against the Cher- 
okees and against the whole world. (hey had the power to assign 
their whole interest or any part of it. hey have assigned their whole 
interest to about one dr 4 





hundred 


ave sublessees they a ( blige 1 to defend 
their sublessees in the « njoyment ot the interest so sublet against the 
Cherokees and against the whole world. Theyare secure in this inter- 
est for five years (unless they violate the terms of the contract Chey 
pay an annual rental. Their rent, and not personal favor, is the con- 
sideration of the contract; and yet gentleman call it a grazing permit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 

WHAT ISA LI NsI 

Mr. Kent says (Commentaries, volume 3, page 452): 

An authority to do a particular act, or series of acta, upon another’s lands 
without possessing any estate therein. It is founded in personal confiden 


and is not assignable, and is not within the statute of frauds. 


The court, in Morgan e¢ al. vs. New York (14 Court of Claims, 319), 
Say: 

A license is in the nature of a permission granted by the one party and acted 
upon by the other; and it is strictly a matter of favor, and in no s 
of right. 


Rapalye’s Law Dictionary says: 

In the law of real property a license is generally an authority to do an act 
which would otherwise be a tresspass. A license passes no interest, and, there- 
fore, if A grants to B the right to fasten barges to moorings on the river. this 
does not amount to a demise, nor give the licenseean exclusive use of the moor- 


ings, nor render him liable to be rated as the occupier of part of the bed of the 
river. 


nse 


a matter 


Again: 


_Ifthe intention of the parties is that the grantee is not to be entitled to exclu- 
sive possession of the property, the grant is a license and not a lease. 


In Morgan et. al. vs. New York, before mentioned, the court say: 


A license is an authority to do a particular act or a series of acts upon the 
land of another without possessing an estate therein. When executed, it will 
prevent the owner of the land from maintaining an action for the acts done 
under it; but it is revocable at pleasure,and will not be a defense for an act 
done after revocation. A consideration may have been given for it or expendi- 
ture made strictly on the faith of it, yet the owner of the land may revoke it 
when he will, unless it be coupled with an interest, without paying back the 
money or making compensation for the expenditure. (Woodvs. Leadbitter, 13 
Mees. & Wels., 838; Wolfe vs. Frost, 4Sand. Ch.,72; Seiden vs. Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, 29 N. Y.,639; Jamison vs. Milleman, 3 Duer., 255.) 


From what I have just read, Mr. Chairman, I gather that a license 
is founded in personal confidence; may or may not have other consid- 
eration; may or may not be in writing. It passes no estate, and con- 
sequently there is no estate to assign. The licensee can not maintain 
his estate against the world or his grantor, for he has no estate to main- 


tain. It does not warrant exclusive possession. It is revocable at 
pleasure. 


Does the instrument under consideration come within this descrip- 
tion? Is it founded in personal confidence? No. Does it pass an es- 
tate? Yes. Doesitgrantexclusive possession? Yes. Can the licensee 
maintain that estate and possession against the grantor and the world? 
Yes. Can hesublet? Yes. Is it revocable at pleasure? No. Then 
it is a lease of lands, and not a license ‘‘to do a particular act or series 
of acts upon the land of another without possessing an estate therein ;’’ 
and, being a lease of lands, is within the prohibition of section 2116 of 
the Revised Statutes. That section reads as follows: 


No purchase, grant, lease, or other conveyance of lands, or of any title or 
claim thereto from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians, shall be of any validity 
in law or equity, unless the same be made by treaty or convention entered into 
pursuant to the Constitution. 

Every person who, not being employed under the authority of the United 
States, attempts to negotiate such treaty or convention, directly or indirectly, 
or to treat with any such nation or tribe of Indians for the title or purchase of 
any lands by them held or claimed, is liable to a penalty of $1,000. 

The agent of any State who may be present at any treaty held with Indians 
under the authority of the United States in the presence and with the approba- 
tion of the commissioner of the United States appointed to hold the same, may, 
however, propose to, and adjust with, the Indians the compensation to be made 
for their claim to lands within such State which shall be extinguished by 
treaty. 


There can be no doubt that the instrument we have been considering 
is covered by this section of the Revised Statutes; but we are not left to 
our own opinion of the matter. 

I quote from the majority report on this bill, at page 4: 


It is claimed by some members of the committee that the leases made by the 
Cherokee tribe to the cattle company referred to are valid and can not be abro- 
gated by act of Congress. This position, in the opinion of your committee, is 
wholly untenable. It has been the settled policy of the Government from its 
foundation to the present time to exercise the right to regulate and control the 
sale or lease of Indian lands. As early as 1796 it was enacted that no nation or 
tribe of Indians within the boundaries of the United States should grant, sell, 
or lease or make any other conveyance of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, 
without the consent of the United States, made and entered into by some public 
treaty held underauthority thereof. This act has remained in force from thattime 
to the present, and was re-enacted in section 2116 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. There is no exception in the history of the Government to this 
declared policy. In nocase has the United States recognized the authority of any 
Indian tribe or nation to sell, lease, or otherwise alienate or grantaclaim toany 
portion of the landsoccupied by them, whether such lands are held by patent in 
fee-simple or by Departmental orders. All treaties heretofore entered into be- 
tween the United States and Indian tribes have been made and published while 
this law wasin existence. All treaties so-called with Indian tribes, having been 
made during the existence of this provision now incorporated in the Revised 
Statutes, section 2116, are made subject to those provisions, and they are just as 
much a part of all such treaties as if they had been incorporated into the text 
hereof. 
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But we are not obliged to rely upon the opinion of the committee, or 
any member thereof, as to whether section 2116 covers the contract in 
question. 





OPINIONS OF ATTORNEYS-GENERAL DEVENS AND GARLAND. 


Attorney-General Devens (16 Opinions, 470) held that the Cherokee 
Nation itself could not settle one of its own citizens on the outlet; and 
if they could notsettle one of their own number thereon, it will hardly 
be argued that they can settle white men thereon. 

The present distinguished and able Attorney-General, Mr. Garland, 
in a recent opinion has covered the whole ground so completely and 
supports my view so conclusively, that I beg leave to incorporate the 
whole of it in my remarks. It reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT oF Justice, Washington, July 21, 1885. 


Sir: By your letter of the 8th instant, inclosing a communication from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the 7th, the following questions are, at his 
suggestion, submitted to me with request for an opinion thereon : 

* Whether there is any law empowering the Interior Department to authorize 
Indians to enter into contract with oy rae for the lease of Indian lands for 

ing pur, 8; and also whether the President or the Interior De ment 
—~ any authority to make a lease for grazing purposes of any of any In- 
dian reservation, or whether the approval by the President or the Secretary of 
the Interior would render any such lease made by Indians with other parties, 
lawful and valid.” 

suape questions are propounded with reference to certain Indian reservations, 
namely: 

Be The Cherokee lands in the Indian Territory west of ninety-sixth degree of 
longitude, except such parts thereof as have heretofore been appropriated for 
and conveyed to friendly tribes of Indians. 

2. The Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation in the Indian Territory. 

3. The Kiowa and Comanche reservation in the Indian Territory. 

Our Government bas ever claimed the right,and froma very early period its 
Bettled policy has been, to regulate and control the alienation or other di i- 
tion by Indians, and especially by Indian nations or tribes, of their lands. This 
policy was originally adopted in view of their peculiar character and habits, 
y hich rendered them incapable of sustaining any other relation with the whites 
than that of dependence and pupilage. There was no other way of dealing with 
them than that of keeping them separate, subordinate, and t, with a 

sardian care thrown around them for their protection. (3 Kent. Com.,381; 

her vs. Wetherby, % U.8.,517, where most of the cases on this subject are 
cited and discussed.) 

Thus in 1783 the Congress of the Confederation, by a proclamation, prohibited 
“all persons from making settlements on lands inhabited or claimed by Indians, 
without the limits or jurisdiction of any particular State, and from purchasing or 
receiving any gift or cession of such landsor claims, without the express author- 
ity and directions of the United States in Congress assembled,” and declared 
**that every such purchase or settlement, gift or cession, not having the author- 
ity aforesaid, is null and void, and that no right or title will accrue in conse- 
quence of any such purchase, gift, cession, or settlement.” By section 4 of the 
act of July 22, 1790, chapter 33, the Congress of the United States enacted “ that 
no sale of lands made by any Indians, or any nation or tribe of Indians within 
the United States, shall be valid to any person re, or to any State, 
whether having the right of pre-emption to such lands or not, unlessthe same 
shall be made and duly executed at some public treaty, held underthe authority 
of the United States.” A similar provision was again enacted in section 8 of the 
act of March 1, 1793, chapter 19, which by its terms included any “ or 
grant of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, from any Indians or nation or tribe 
of Indians, within the bounds of the United States.” The provision wasfurther 
extended by section 12 of the act of May 19, 1796, cha 30, 80 as to embrace any 
* purchase, grant, lease, or other conveyance of lands, or of any title or claim 
thereto,”’ As thus extended it was by the act of March 
ter 46, section 12, and also by theact of March 30, 1802, — 30, section 12. 

In the above legislation the } setipe= in terms app! to pu grants, 
leases, &c., from individual Indians as well as from Indian tribes or s, but 
by the twelfth section of the act of June 30,1834, chapter 161, it was limited to 
such as emanate “from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians.” And the provis- 
fon of the act of 1834,just referred to, has been reproduced in section 2116, Re- 
vised Statutes, which is now in force. 

The last-named section declares: ‘* No purchase, grant, lease, or other convey- 
ance of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of 
Indians, shall be of any validity in law or equity, unless the same be made by 
treaty or convention entered into pursuant to the Constitution.” 

This statutory provision is very general and comprehensive. Its operation 
does not ene upon the nature or extent of the title to the land which the 
tribe or nation may hold. Whether such title be a fee-simple, or a itof oc- 
cupancy merely, is not material; in either case the statute applies. It is not, 
therefore, deemed necessary or important, in connection with the subject un- 
der eonsideration, to inquire into the particular right or title to the above-men- 
tioned reservations held by the Indian tribes or nations respectively which 
claim them. Whatever the right or title may be, each of these tribes or nations 
is precluded, by the force and effect of the statute, from either alienating or 
leasing any = of its reservation, or imparting any interest or claim in and to 
the same, without the consent of the Governmunt of the United States. A lease 
of the land for grazing purposes is as clearly within the statute as a lease for 
any other or for general purposes, and the duration of the term is immaterial, 
One who enters with cattle or other live-stock upon an Indian reservation un- 
der a lease of that description, made in violation of the statute, is an intruder, 
and may be removed therefrom as such, notwithstanding his entry is with con- 
sent of the tribe. Such consent may exempt him from the penalty imposed by 
section 2117, Revised Statutes, for ng his stock there, but it can not validate 
the lease or confer upon him any legal right, whatsoever, to remain upon the 
Jand; and to this extent and no farther was the decision of Judge Brewer in 
United States vs. Hunter (21 Fed. Rep., 615). 

But the present inquiry in substance is (1) whether the Department of the In- 
terior can authorize these Indians to make leases of their lands forgrazing pur- 
poses, or whether the approval of such leases by the President or the 
of the Interior would make them lawful or valid; (2) whether the President or 
the Secretary of the Interior has authority to lease for such purposes any part 
of an Indian reservation. 

I submit that the power of the Department to authorize such leases to be 
made, or that of the President or the Secretary to approve or to make the same if 
it exists at all, must rest upon some law, and tHerefore be derived from either a 
treaty or statutory provision. 

Iam not aware of any treaty provision a ble to the particular reserva- 
tions in question that confers such powers. Revised Statutes contain 
visions regulating contracts or agreements with Indians and 
they shall be executed and a ved (see section 2103), but those 
not ae contracts of the Senter described in section 
mentioned. 


No general power appears to be conferred by statute upon either-the Presi- 
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————s 
dent or Secretary, or any other officer of the Government, to make. yi) 
or approve leases of lands held by Indian tribes ; and the absence of cea orize, 
was doubtless one of the main considerations which led to the adoptio, 7" 


act of February 19, 1875, chapter 90, ‘to authorize the Seneca Nat; I 0 of the 
York Indians to lease lands within the Cattaraugus and Allegany rese,.. New 
and toconfirm existing leases.” The act just cited is, moreover, signin 
showing that, in the view of Congress, Indian tribescan not lease th... 


their reseryg. 


tions without the ——y of a of the United States. 
In my opinion, therefore, each of the questions proposed in y » : 
be answered in the negative, and I so answer them. m your letter sho 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
A. 1. GARLAND, Att rney-( 


iid 


renera] 


she SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


According to the honorable Attorney-General, then, not only the joa, 
in question is contrary to the law as laid down in section 21 [¢, Revised 
Statutes, and contrary to the unvarying policy of the Government but 
the Government can not authorize nor approve such a lease, re-en fore. 
ing the statement which I made a little while ago to the effect that the 
Interior Department could not be held to have authorized o; approved 
this lease to the association, as it did not possess the power for suc) 
authorization or approval. ? 

I wish to call attention of the committee to the argument of 4) 
minority upon this point to show the erroneous assumption and 


re 


a a - oe conse- 
quent fallacious conclusions contained in that argument. | , [uote 
from page 22 of their report: 

It is now said that such a license (for grazing purposes) is violative of se, tion 


2116 of the Revised Statutes. 
op ~ Satan 
‘No purchase, grant, lease,or other conveyance of lands, or of any tit!e 

claim thereto, from any Indian nation or tribe of Indians, shall be of — 4 

lidity in law or oy unless the same be made by treaty or convention eniered 

into pursuant to t mstitution.” 

This language is broad in itself, but it is not broad enough to embrace any jp. 
strument which in itself does not convey land, or an interest in land, or a title 
oraclaim toland. Beyond that in its very terms it does not go. It does not rey. 
der invalid an instrument, by whatever name it may be called, which merely 
conveys a certain limited use in the land, whether that use be in grass which 
naturally vo on the land, or in the products which through the labor of man 
may have nm produced from its soil. But this section must be construed jy 
conjunction with section 2117, which reads as follows: 

“Every person who drives or otherwise conveys any stock or horses, mules 
or cattle to range and feed on any lands belonging to any Indian tribe, withou 
the — of such tribe, is liable to a penalty of $1 for each animal of such 
stock. 

When these two sections are read together, is it not apparent to any mind that 
the first section refers to a conveyance of land, or some interest therein, ora 
title or claim to land, and the second refers to a certain special use of (he land? 
Says Judge Brewer, in the case of The United States vs. Hunter (21 Federal Re. 
porter, page 617), quoting this last-mentioned section : 

“ This implies that an Indian tribe may consent to the use of their lands for 


Thereby expressing an opinion on the section, but recalling that the construe 
tion of the section was not before him for decision, adding cautious|!y— 
“or, at least, if it does consent, no penalty attaches.” 

And then ing, he says: ; 

“Ifthe tribe may so consent, it may express such consent in writing, and for 
at least any brief and reasonable time.”’ 


The chain of reasoning starts out with a misapprehension of our po- 
sition. Wedo not claim that a mere license for grazing purpose is 


-violative of section 2116. But I have proved, I think, conclusively 


that the lease of the Cherokee outlet is not a license. And because it 
is not a license, but a lease, we claim, and Attorney-General (arland 
claimed, that it is violative of that section. 

Citing section 2116, the minority say: 

It is not broad enough to embrace any instrument which in itself does not 
convey * * * an interest in land. 

I agree with the minority. I have never claimed that this section 
embraces an instrument which does not convey an interest in lind 
But I must beg leave to differ with the minority in their opinion tus 
a “lease’’ of 6,000,000 acres for five years at a money rental, with full 
and exclusive possession and power of subletting, is not an ‘interest! 
land’? but a grazing permit; and my judgment compels me to adopt 
the contrary view of Lord Bacon, Edward Kent, Rapaly¢, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Attorney-General Garland, and others 

It is a serious question whether section 2117 of the Revised Siatu's 
provides for such grazing permits as are contemplated by the mney 
and by Judge Brewer, in United Statesvs. Hunter (21 Federal Keportes 
page 617), where the judge, quoting this section, says: 

This implies that an Indian tribe may consent to the use of their la ds for 
grazing purposes, or, at least, if it does consent, no penalty atlacies. 

But that question is not involved in this discussion. 

But whether the contract of lease in question was a lease oF 4 
ing permit, or, if a lease, whether valid or invalid, is not toucde’ © 
Judge Brewer. The only question discussed by him was wien © 
section 2116 of the Revised Statutes a penalty attached to 4 pes" 
who attempted to negotiate with the Indians for a grazing ©") 
upon this point and not looking at any law passed subsequet! a 
date of section 2116 (1834), the judge’s argument was sovn'! ~~ : 
penalty provided for in section 2116 attaches, by virtue of that 
to two, and only two, classes of offenders: First, those who atte?” 
usurp the authority of the United States, and to negotiate = on 
Indian. by public treaty, for the title to, or an interest 1" lan che 
cond, those who attempt to treat with the Indians, by private ©" 
for the title to land. It is plain that this lease which was * ar 
contract for an interest in land did not come within the pens! pr - 
ions of either clause of this section. And this was what Judge br 
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decided, and only this. J udge Brewer does not intimate that the lease 
was not invalid, but distinctly says: 
So that this sentence (referring to the first sentence of section 2116) emphat- 


lares the invalidity of any purchase, lease, or other conveyance of In- 
te except through the means of some public treaty. 


Moreover, this cautious suggestion made by Judge Brewer, to which 
[have alluded as having been quoted by the minority, if it antago- 
nized my position, which is not the fact, would not be relevant in this 
discussion, being mere obiter dictum. Yet, notwithstanding these facts 
and the opinion of the Attorney-General that the decision of Judge 
Brewer in the Hunter case decided nothing as to the validity of the 
Jease (which was not in question), the minority rely upon that decision 
to establish the validity of the same. 


THE UNITED STATES IS BOUND BY THE TREATY OF 1866 TO BREAK UP EVERY 
: LEASE IN THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have another reason-for holding that this lease 
to the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association is invalid; and not only 
all contracts prohibited by section 2116 but all grazing permits possibly 
contemplated in section 2117. I refer to Article XXVII of the treaty 
of July 10, 1866, with the Cherokees. It seems to have heen entirely 
overlooked by the minority, and Judge Brewer could not have had it 
in mind when he uttered the obifer dicta before referred to, for the 
treaty of 1866 superseded the law of 1834, and any prohibition of the 
former would supersede any implied permission in the latter. Articles 
XXVI and XXVII of that treaty read as follows: 


Art. XXIV. The United States guarantee to the people of the Cherokee Nation 
the quiet and le ion of their country and protection against do- 
mestic feuds and insurrections, and against hostilities of other tribes. They 
shall also be p against interruptions or intrusion from all unauthorized 
citizens of the United States who may attempt to settle on their lands or reside 
in their territory. In case of hostilities among the Indian tribes, the United 
States agree that the party or parties commencing the same shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, make re for the damages done. 

Art. XXVII. The United States shall have the right to establish one or more 
military posts or stations in the Cherokee Nation, as may be deemed necessary 
for the proper protection of the citizens of the United States lawfully residing 
therein pm yh Cherokees and other citizens of the Indian country. But no 
eutler or other person connected therewith, either in or out of the military or- 
ganization, shall be permitted to introduce any spirituous, vinous, or malt 
liquors into the Cherokee Nation, except the medical department proper, and 
by them only for strictly medical purposes. And all persons not in the military 
service of the United States, hot citizens of the Cherokee Nation, are to be pro- 
hibited from coming into the Cherokee Nation, or remaining in the same, ex- 
cept as herein provided ; and it is the duty of the United States In- 
dian agent for the Cherokees to have such persons, not lawfully residing or 
sojourning therein, removed from the nation, as they now are, or hereafter may 
be, required by the Indian intercourse laws of the United States. 


I wish, Mr. Chairman, that I had more time to comment upon this 


treaty, but I must hurry through this argument in order to give place | 


to others who may wish to be heard. 

The obligations of the Government under the above treaty stipula- 
tions are as plainly indicated as language can express them. 

But what are the provisions of the Indian-intercourse act referred to 
inthe latter partof Article X XVII, justquoted? Let the statute speak 
for itself. Section 2147 of the Revised Statutes, and being a part of 
the Indian-intercourse act, is as follows: 

The Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and the Indian agents and subagents 
shall have to remove from the Indian country all persons found 


therein contrary to law, and the President is authorized to direct the military 
oree to be employed in such removal. 


Also see sections 2149 and 2150 on same subjects. 
As I understand it the above sections are the only references to the 
subject of removal of intruders contained in the Indian-intercourse act. 
Itnow becomes material to ascertain what persons are excepted from 
of that part of Article XXVIIi of the treaty, June 19, 
1866, and hence being excepted may be lawfully in the Indian country 
or may lawfully enter therein, and not be liable to removal under the 
It will be that, by the treaty, all persons not in the military 
service of the United States and not citizens of the Cherokee Nation are 
to be prohibited from going into the Cherokee Nation or remaining in 
the same except as therein, by the treaty, otherwise provided. Let 
me first, by whom prohibited? By the Indians into whose 
particular country they enter? Certainly not, for the Indians are not 
to attempt the exercise of any power for the purpose of 
vials entry or accomplishing removal. 
| 


F 


apparent that the United States must both prohibit and remove. 
ia upon this point, Article X XVI of the 
treaty of July 19, makes it entirely clear. After providing by 
guarantee for the peaceable possession of the country ceded to the Cher- 
okeesand protection inst domestic feuds and insurrections and against 
hostilities of other tribe it further enacts: 


They shall also be inst interruptions or intrusions from all un- 
a a eens the United States who may attempt tosettle on their lands 


Now it pertinent to inquire what class of persons may, ac- 
feat to this treaty and the intercourse law, enter into or remain in 
A 


careful ion of the treaty justifies the following answers: 


First, All persons in the military service of the United states. 
XVII——13 








Second. All citizens of the Cherokee Nation. 

Third. Such persons as are connected with the Indian agency of that 
country. 

Fourth. Such as might be connected with the United States courts, 
authorized by Articles VII and XIII of the treaty of 1866, to be created, 

Fifth. Such persons as may be licensed to trade there (Article VIID. 

Sixth. All freedmen who had been liberated by voluntary act of their 
former owners by law as well as free colored persons who were in the 
country at the commencement of the rebellion and were then (July 
19, 1866) residents therein, or who might return within six months, 
and their descendants. (Article LX.) 

Seventh. Any railroad company, its agents, and employés, and all 
laborers, while constructing and repairing any railroad which might 
be built through that country. 

Eighth. Agents sent by the Interior Department to enumerate the 
Indians (Article XII, Section 1). 

Ninth. All persons connected with such missionary enterprises as 
by Article XII of the treaty might be established within the Terri- 
tory. 

Tenth. Such friendly Indians as under that treaty might be settled 
on any lands claimed by the Cherokees. 

Eleventh. Such persons, in addition to those above enumerated, as 
by the Indian intercourse act may enter the said country 
are— 

a. Authorized traders. 

b. Foreigners who may be granted passports by the Interior Depart- 
ment or other officer authorized by section 2134, Revised Statutes 
grant the same. 

Can any gentleman, with due regard to the treaty stipulation above 
referred to and the Indian-intercourse act, claim that owners of cattle 
or other stock come within any one of the above descriptions ? 

In my humble judgment no such claim can be made with any regard 
for truth and accuracy. No man, be he American or foreigner, has 
any right, under the treaty of 1866 and the Indian-intercourse laws, to 
enter any Indian country for the purpose of remaining or of making 
any use of the land belonging to the Indians, and when he does he not 
only trespasses upon Indian rights, but he defies the authority of the 
United States. 

By this treaty the Government is bound not only to keep off intrud- 
ers but to keep all persons out of that Territory, and the Indians were 
a party to this contract and assented to the right and duty of the United 
States to keep such persons out. 

The exceptions which I have enumerated do not include the men who 
hold these leases. Not oneof them hasa right to go there, and the Gov- 
ernment is bound by the treaty to prohibit them from going there. If 
so, then how can they go under the leases? If the Government must 
keep them out under all circumstances, and the obligation to do that 
rests with the Government, and without regard to the requests upon the 
part of the Indians, I submit the question, what right has the Govern- 
ment even under the pretense of leases to permit them to go into this 
Cherokee outlet at all? 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of these facts which I have adduced can 
any gentleman object to section 10 of this bill, which proposes to strike 
down these illegal leases, or urge that it threatens the property rights 
of the Cherokees? 

But, sir, this section ought to be unnecessary, and would be, were 
the law already provided enforced by this administration. Its own 
Secretary of the Interior has declared the leases unauthorized. Its 
Attorney-General has declared them illegal. By sections 2149 and 
2150 of the Revised Statutes and by Article X XVII of the treaty of 
1866 it is made the bounden duty of this administration to remove 
every cattle-man and every hoof of cattle now in illegal occupancy of 
any part of the Indian Territory. 


; and these 


, to 


ATTITUDE OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


I call this administration to account for its stewardship. What has 
it done in this important matter? I know that gentlemen will attempt 
to justify the ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ and criminal negligence of this 
administration by attempting to hide behind the skirts of a Republican 
administration. Butthatwill not do, gentlemen. The American peo- 
ple know where you are. 

The failures of the past are no excuse for the failures of the present. 
I regret that a Republican administration is largely responsible for the 
condition of things now existing in the Indian Territory. 

But have the gentlemen forgotten that this is an era of reform? 

The country has passed from the control of Republicans, and we are 
now enjoying the beneficent rule of an alleged reform administration, 
one which our Democratic brethren (some of them) delight to styleas 
“‘pure,’’ ‘‘able,’’ and ‘‘ patriotic,’’ and run on the line of ** Jeffersonian 
simplicity.’”’?. The political power which for twenty-five years adminis- 
tered governmental affairs and preserved the nation from dismember- 
ment at the handsof disloyal Democrats, in obedience to the commands 
of the people of a reunited country, peaceably surrendered to the men 
of adverse political faith and practice. 

We all remember how vigorously during the last national campaign 
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Democratic orators, from Maine to California, from Michigan to Texas, 
vociferated and reiterated charges of fraud and corruption against the 
Republican party, coupled with eloquent portrayals of the sweet days 
of reform which would dawn when their party should be again en- 
trusted with the Ship of State. Every fraud was to be unearthed; 
every ring was to be broken; every abuse was to be swept away. 

The country has had fifteen months of Democratic reform rule, and 
it can not be said that the new servants of the people have not yet had 
sufficient time to begin the loudly proclaimed reforms promised the 
people. Wearein the fall enjoyment of the rich blessings of a pure (?) 
and patriotic (?) Democratic administration; we mustall be in the most 
delightful condition possible under any form of government; if any 
one seriously entertains a contrary opinion, mark him at once a ‘‘crank’’ 
and shun him accordingly. 

Another reason why the Democratic administration should wave 
grappled long ago with this great issue is that the people demanded it. 
Their demand, under the present administration, encouraged no doubt 
by the promises of the Democratic advance agents, has been louder 
than underany precedingadministration. Publicinterest in this matter 
has greatly increased since Grover Cleveland entered the White House. 
Ignorance of the question, uncertainty as to the law, can no longer be 
pleaded in defense of the let-alone policy of this administration. The 
light of the press and Congressional investigation and discussion has 
been turned on. 

LAMAR'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Sut there is still another and more peremptory reason why the “‘re- 
formers’’ should have fulfilled their pledges in this vital matter. I 
refer to the law passed March 3, 1885, and I will quote it, giving, 
by way of explanation of the causes which led to its passage, some re- 
marks by Secretary Lamar in his last annual report, in which he 
quotes it (pages 34 and 35). 

it has become generally known throughout this country that this large tract 
of land, fertile, well watered,and with its mild climate, is unoccupied, and that 
it has continued in this idle condition since the treaties of 1866. It is therefore 
not surprising that a large class of hardy, industrious people, residing in more 
thickly settled States, are r to acquire homesteads upon it. 

The respectful petitions of many peaceable and law-abiding citizens from 
numerous localities throughout the country requesting that it be opened to 
settlement, no less than the threatened unlawful invasions of the land, have 
had the effect of inducing consideration of the subject by Congress, which, at 
its last session, enacted the following provision of law, namely : 

“That the President is hereby authorized to open negotiations with the 
Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees for the purpose of opening to settlement un- 
der the homestead laws the unassigned lands in said Indian Territory ceded by 
them respectively to the United States by the several treaties of Au 11, 1866, 
March 21, 1866,and July 19,1866; and for that purpose the sum of $5,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; hisaction hereunder 
to be reported to Congress.” (23 Stat., 384.) 

This provision of law refers not only to the lands ceded by the Creeks and 
Seminoles referred to above, but also to lands ceded by the Cherokees, the status 
of which is considered herein under the title “the Cherokee outlet.”’ 

The unlawful combinations above referred to have rendered it,in my judg- 
ment, unwise to appoint this commission. 


Here is a plain, unequivocal act of Congress, backed by public sen- 
timent, instructing the President to negotiate with these Indians for 
the opening of that country, and appropriating the expenses of the 
negotiation. The country was expecting that the commission contem- 
plated by this act would be immediately appointed. On April 13 Sec- 
retary Lamar assured Hon. Sidney Clarke and Capt. W. L. Couch that 
the commission would soon be appointed. Notwithstanding these 
things Mr. Lamar decided that it was “‘ unwise to appoint this com- 
mission’? which the law called for and which he had solemnly prom- 
ised. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask who constituted Secretary Lamar a 
judge to decide whether the laws passed by this Congress should be 
obeyed? From what foreign power does he derive such commission? 
He certainly does not from the American people. 

I ask the attention of gentlemen while more gospel from 
this new dispensation: 

Will it not be a lesson—valuable there and valuable elsewhere—to show to 
such transgressors that their way is hard, and that nothing will render the In- 
dian occupation more permanent, or postpone the change in the use of these 
reread er fae cece here oe a 
ride the law and violate Gone chilaniions with the | Indians at doe the 
impossibility of success when they find ves confronted by the law of 


the land, strengthened 4 the civil and military arm, and backed by the moral 
sentiment of a just people. 


THE NEW NULLIFICATION. 

This, then, is the advanced moral doctrine, the grim doctrine of nul- 
lification, which was stamped out in 1865 by the genius of the three 
greatest statesmen of the ni century—Grant, Lincoln, and 
Stanton, backed by the blood and treasure of the loyal North; this 
is the doctrine which the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi has, 
after months of broken pledges, revived to guide the Democratic ad- 
ministration and teach the American people a “valuable lesson.” 
of the common people, as shown in its use of to 
honest settlers f Goan Indian Territory, aie geae ies on non 
in their illegal possession of the same oe well 
the President’s veto of the very moderate humane bill passed by 








this Congress for the relief of settlers upon the Jands in Iowa kyo, 
as ‘‘The Des Moines Valley Lands,’ and for its course in driving jp, 7 
cent settlers from the Old Winnebago and Crow Creek reseryat io: in 
Dakota. In the latter case President Cleveland issued an order +, e 
settlers to vacate those reservations which they had, under antho-;.. 
of a previous proclamation of President Arthur, entered and ~.,.. ;, 
provements upon, thus taking the law into his own hands and )),; \ : 
ing for the action of Congress in the premises. 

But, sir, not only isthisadministration pledged by its promis: , 
before election to expel the cattle-men from the Indian Territo 
it has repeatedly and explicitly made that promise since assy;»)")),, 4), 
reins of Government, Not one of those promises has been f\)|\j)),.) 
It has used the Army to expel poor settlers with their wives ang ¢));) 
dren, and to protect the occupancy of the cattle-kings. ; 

I know, sir, that this sounds like harsh language, but [ propose «, 
prove every assertion which I have made. Let us, if possible 
the sinuous course of this administration in connection with {) 
question. 


PLEDGES MADE BY THIS ADMINISTRATION TO MESSRS. WEAVER AND 14) op 
As soon as the Democratic administration came into power its attey. 
tion was called to the evils resulting from the illegal occupancy of the [p. 
dian Territory bycattle-men. My colleague from Iowa[ Mr. Weaypp) 
and Hon. Sidney Clarke, of Kansas, formerly a member of this Hoy. 
called upon Mr. Cleveland soon after his inauguration.  Geye;)| 
WEAVER took with him a map, which afterward became famous {o; +) 
use which he made of it in the Iowa campaign. 
These gentlemen called the attention of the President to the conditioy 
of things in this country, as they had a right todo, and as it was a yer, 
timely thing todo. Weare informed thatthe President was astonis| 





at their recital and referred them to the Secretary of the Interior, \{;. 
Lamar. To that worthy functionary these gentlemen repaired, Gep- 
eral WEAVER keeping atight gripon hishistoric map. He Jaidit down 
before the Secretary, showed to him the extent and evils of the cattle 
occupancy and the glories which would dawn upon that fair region when 


it should be covered by the homes of white citizens instead of the 
barbed-wire fences of cattle barons. Inthe next campaign in Iowa we 
were told of the deep impression which the presentation of these facts 
made upon the susceptible mind of the Secretary; that, with tears in 
his eyes, and in tones husky with emotion, he said: ‘‘ General Weaver, 
there isa right and a wrong in this matter, and the right shall be done.” 
Messrs. WEAVER and Clarke withdrew from this affecting scene un- 
der the impression that the Secretary was very muchin earnest. That 
was on March 7, three days after the inauguration. So impressed were 
the President and Secretary Lamar by the statements made by Messrs. 
WEAVER and Clarke that on the 13th of the same month the Presi- 
dent issued his famous proclamation authorizing the removal of all 
corporations and unauthorized persons from Oklahoma. It is as {0l- 
lows: 
A PROCLAMATION, 
Whereas it is alleged that certain individuals, associations, and persons, and 
ons are in unauthorized possession of the territory known as Oklahoms 


corpo 
lands within the Indian Territory which are designated, described, and recog- 
nized by treaties and laws of the United States, and by the executive authority 


thereof as Indian ; and. Be 

Whereas it is further alleged that certain other persons or associations within 

the territory and jurisdicticn of the United States have begun and set on foot 
ms ns for ized and forcible eutry and settlement upon the aforesaid 
are now threatening such entry and occupation ; and, 

Whereas the laws of the United States provide for the removal of persons re- 
sidingor found Jan. lands and Suaetery without permission 
ex legally Interior Department : : 

ow, therefore for the purpose of ee publie interests as well as the 

the Indian tribes, to end that no person or 

nets induced to enter upon the said Territory where they wil! not 

be allowed remain without permission of the authority aforesaid, 1, Grover 

Cleveland, President of the United States, do hereby warn and admonisi a! 
and 


or now in occupation of such lands, and all such perso" 
or panseneapens itemdine. or threatening to enter in or settle upon 
the same, that they will not to enter upon said Territory, or i! »- 
ready there will not 


ue . 
and to remain Set that if due regard for, 
voluntary obedience to, the laws and treaties of the United States and tus 
G be not sufficient to effect the a ant iatentions 
or voked as herein declared, the military wer of the United Stic 
— i to abate all such unauthorized = ion, and prevent sack 
entry and occupation, and to remove all such intruders from tue said 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the sea! of ‘lie 


‘SEAL. GROVER CLEVELAND 

ome) T.F. BAYARD, = 

Secretary of Stale. 
The able chairman of the Committee on Territories [Mr. 11". 
—— ive speech the other day discussion upon this bi! 
on exvor is stating that no i except that relating © 
country was ever issued by tle President. 
The proclamation to which Mr. HILL referred was dated July. 25. !-~’ 
i of this one of March 13. 5 
The first clause was aimed at the cattle companies; the seco. -_ 

settlers; the third refers to the binding force of the Indian interne" 
act and the treaty of 1866, which I have before treated at length. . 
This proclamation was heralded over the country as the harbinger ; 
“2 reformation, a crusade against monopoly. It was the firs 





—- ee wm 6 








toot of the little Democratic tin-trumpet of reform. Monopoly was 


lyzed with dread and wonder that a reform was really, seriously 
contemplated by a Democratic administration. The Mugwumps 


shrieked ves hoarse with enthusiasm. 
It clearly that this proclamation refers to the Oklahoma 


country and not to the Cherokee outlet nor to the lands occupied by the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The proclamation covering the latter coun- 
try was issued July 23, 1885, four months after the first one, which I 
just read. 

m The second proclamation was reasonably well enforced, and the cattle 
were generally removed from that part of the Territory, but it should 
be borne in mind that the home-seekers were not asking the Govern- 
ment to open that land for settlement; they knew it was occupied by 
a few thousand Indians under proper authority; the country they did 
seek to enter and was Oklahoma, and by that name clearly 
identified and distinguished from all other lands within the Territory, 
1,800,000 acres of choice land, which for twenty years past has continu- 
ously remained unoccupied by either Indians or white men, except the 
favored cattle-men. 

This and the Cherokee outlet are the lands from which the Govern- 
ment, in justice to its own obligations and to a large number of its citi- 


shielded by national authority, should expel the intruding cattle-mien. 
HAS THIS ADMINISTRATION ENFORCED ITS PROCLAMATION? 


pretends to affirm that the proclamation of the President, of date March 
13, 1885, has been enforced, and that the cattle-men and their herds 
have been removed from Oklahoma. 

On page 32 of hisannual report Secretary Lamar, in speaking of this 
land, says: 

ee of the Government resides upon this land, and it is not occupied in 
any way by any person or persons for any purpose under any authority of this 
Department. 

The last six words are italicised in the report, thus indicating clearly 
that, while holding out the land to be wholly unoccupied, the Secre- 
tary, as if uncertain of his ground, adds the saving clause to which I 
have just called attention. 

Mr. Chairman, it seemis to be the belief of some Democratic members 
of this House that the administration did, in good faith, carry out the 

tion of March 13, 1885, and cause all cattle-men and their 
herds to be removed from Oklahoma, and has since prevented similar 
occupancy; and my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], 
judging from a remark dropped during the speech of the chairman of 
the Committee on Territories [Mr. H1L1], appears to be laboring under 
that delusion. It seems to me this gentleman and some other Demo- 
crats have indalged undue confidence in the present administration. 
They seem te be content—that is, some of them, but not all, by any 
means—to presume that all is going as it should and that the perfec- 
tion of human government is now attained. 

Mr. Chairman and tlemen of the committee, if the President of 
the United States and his Secretary, Mr. Lamar, really intended in good 
faith to rid Oklahoma of cattle-men and their stock, subsequent events 
are very poor confirmation of that good faith. I state what has been 
satisfactorily shown me to be a fact, that while the officers in the In- 
dian Territory charged with executing the President’s proclamation 
did most effectually remove such of the poor home-seekers as ventured 
to go there and openly and manfully declare that they were such home- 
seekers and not cattle-raisers, yet that as to the cowboys and others in 

of stock or claiming to be there for the purpose of going into 
that basi those officers, except in the case of one man, named J. H. 
Anderson, did no more than make a pretense of removing the cattle- 
men by requiring them to ‘‘round up” their stock, as if preparing to 
remove them from the lands named, and then, and shortly after Sec- 
retary Lamar’s annual report was made to the President, they were all, 
save the man Anderson, allowed to again turn their cattle loose; and 
ever since that time this country has swarmed with the cattle, sup- 
Pe by the too-confiding statesmen, like the gentleman from Indiana 
. HoLmaN], to be pasturing on other lands than those from which, 
had the 's proclamation been enforced in good faith, they 
Would have been removed. 


THE CATTLE STILL IN OKLAHOMA. 

I now submit to the committee, in the form of affidavits and letters, 
proof of my assertions in rd tothe non-execution of the proclama- 
Uon, and I have not the least doubt but the evidence will convince all 
who are disposed to recognize facts that my charges against the admin- 
‘stration in regard to the point referred to are fully sustained by satis- 
factory proof. The affidavits and letters are as follows: 

Stave ov Kansas, Sumner County, ss : 
I & citizen of the United States, and of the age of twenty-seven 











years, and by a farmer, having been duly sworn, do depose and say 
that for several years I - ory tere # a tract of land known as 
Per oy farm,” situated on the Canadian River and about 12 miles 


the Oklahoma country; that I am familiar with the en- 
make oath and affirmation that there have 

and best belief not less than sixty 
in as their home grazing grounds; 
above-mentioned cattle are owned by the fol- 
men, towit: W.B. Grimes & Co., Hewins & Titus, 


tomy 
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McClelland Cattle Co., Ford and Co., Tuttle and Co., Belle Plaine Cattle Co., 
The 4 D Ranch, The Z V Ranch, Burke and Martin, Berry Brothers., Wyeth 
Cattle Co., Horsford, Garrison, Beard Bros., McClure & Co., and others. 
HENRY BOSTON. 
Personally appeared before me,a notary public in and for the county of Sum- 


ner and State of Kansas,the above-named affiant, who voluntarily makes the 
foregoing statements under oath this March 30, 1886, Caldwell, Kansas. 
[SEAL } CASS BURRUS, Notary Public. 
Com. expires Sept. 19, 1887. 


On the same day, and at the same place, to wit, at the city of Caldwell, Kansas, 
personally appeared the undersigned citizens, who voluntarily make oath and 
affirmation that they have during the entire winter just past been employed 
by the Government contractor in cutting and hai ¥ cord-wood and saw-logs 


from the timber on the North Canadian River, in the Oklah 
Ft. Reno military post, and are familiar wlth the entir 
and hereby voluntarily make oath and affirmation to the stater 
fore mentioned by the foregoing affidavit of Henry Boston as to the o ipancy 
of the Oklahoma country by cattle; and that the estimate of 60,000 head of cat- 
tle held now in Oklahoma is not exaggerated, but is within the numbers we be- 
lieve to be now in that section of country known as Oklahoma. 

GEO. F. BROWN, 

S. N. JONES. 


ina country, to the 






ioma country, 
sments hereinbe- 


CALDWELL, KANSAS, March 30, 1886. 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public ip and for Sumner County, 
Kansas, the above-named persons and affiants, who voluntarily makes the fore- 


| going statements under oath, 
zens who demand that favored classes shall not forever be preferred and | 


Ss 
i 


[SEAL.] CASS BURRUS, Notary Public 
Com. expires Sept. 19, 1887. 
We whose signatures are hereto attached are well acquainted with the men 
who have signed the foregoing affidavits, and believe them to be men of truth- 


| fulness, and with a high sense of honor; that the statements set forth in their 


This administration, speaking through its Secretary of the Interior, | 


affidavits are true, as many of us have at various times been through Oklahoma 
the past few months and witnessed the herds of cattle in that country. Done 
at Caldwell, March 31, 1886. 

G. D. FREEMAN 

G. W. GIGRON, 

JOHN IRWIN. 

A. J. CLARKE. 

J. A. GIVENS. 

W. D. EARL. 

N. B. EARL. 

J. R. GRIFFITH. 

D. R. MORRIS. 

JAS. MORELAND. 

A. J. JONES. 

J. A. BLACKBURN, 

SAM’'L CROCKER. 

A. E. STINSON. 

S.C. SMITH, Jr 

JOS, G. BLACK BURN, 


[John Miller's affidavit. } 
To all whom it may concern; 
Personally appeared John M. Miller, the undersigned affiant, before me, a 


notary public in and for the county of Sumner and State of Kansas, and by me, 
being first duly sworn, deposes and says: That he has many times been over 


and across and is thoroughly acquainted with all the lands within the limits of 


Oklahoma, and just returned out of Oklahoma the Ist of this present month of 
April; that at the time I left Oklahoma the said country was literally covered 
with cattle, that I never at any time have seen more cattle in Okiahoma than 
there were on the Ist of April, this year. One man named Johnson, who has a 
band of horses and also a herd of cattle between the North and South Canadian 
Rivers, told me that the Army officials repeatedly told him to just keep his cat- 
tle out of sight, so they could report they did not see any, and that was all they 
cared for. In answer to how many cattle are now in Oklahoma, I would say 
that the country is practically covered with them, and in, my judgment, there 


are fifty thousand head, and I think there were one hundred thousand head of 


cattle turned loose last fall in Oklahoma, and no cattle have been removed ex- 
cept a small bunch of about one hundred and seventy-five head which were 


owned by a man named J. H. Anderson, who held them on Deer Creek, and 


was removed with his cattle by Major Sumner, of the military post at Fort Reno, 


IL T. Major Sumuer, of the Ft. Reno post, previously to the ejection of this 


cattleman, Anderson, had ejected the settlers with their wives and children, 
ther teams, tools, and household goods, and escorted them across the Cherokee 
strip lands, and into the State of Kansas. This ejection of settlers was done 
about the Ist to middle of November, 1885, or last fall. Immediately after the 
settlers were ejected Major Sumner’s command began to round-up the cattle in 
Oklahoma. These cattle were, however, all turned loose on or about the 10th to 
15th of December, 1885, and it was common report among all the cattle-men and 
cowboys, obtained from the Army officials who came to notify the cattle-men to 
turn the cattle loose, that the orders to Major Sumner came from Lamar, Secy. 
of Interior. 

There has been no further attempts by any of the military officials or other 
persons to remove the cattle in Oklahoma. iInanswerto the question, is Major 
Sumner, the commanding officer at the military post at Fort Reno, aware of the 
fact that Okldhoma is covered with cattle, I must say he certainly is aware of 
this fact. 

And Lieutenant Rice, who has charge of the Indian scouts, is regularly around 
over the whole of Oklahoma looking for settlers, with strict orders to arrest and 
bring to Ft. Reno, if any are found, and must see these cattle and cattle-men 
every day. The cattle-men and cowboys are there in tents and are in no fear 
of being disturbed. 

JOHN M. MILLER 

CAzDWELL, Kansas, Apri! 2\st, 1336. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public, in and for Sumner 
County and State of Kansas, the day and year above written. 

SEAL. ] M. F. MAY, Notary Public, 
mmission exp. Feby. i7th, 1986. 
SraTe or Kansas, Sumner County, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the county of Sum- 
nerand State of Kansas, the persons who have hereunto set their hands to this 
aflidavit, and, after being sworn, do make solemn oath and affirmation to the 
facts contained in the following statements, to wit: 

That during the month of October, 1885, we did go with our families and make 
settlement on lands selected for our future homes in that portion of the Indian 
Territory called Oklahoma. That on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days of November 
Major Sumner, commanding the military post at Fort Reno, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, with his command, acting, as claimed by him atthe time, under orders 
from the er the Interior, arrested us as trespassers,and, under his mil- 
itary escort of United States cavalry and Indian scouts, took us from a point on 
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the North Canadian River some 40 miles from Fort Reno to the post, to wit, 
Fort Reno; we were kept for three days without rations, and in all five days at 
Fort Reno under guard; at the expiration of the five days we were started for 
the Kansas line, a distance of 110 miles, under the military cavalry escort of Cap- 
tain Hayes, of the Fifth Cavairy, and by him and Captain Armstrong, of the in- 
fantry, escorted under close guard to the Southern Kansas State line, where we 
arrived on the 17th day of November, 1835. 

The undersigned say furthermore that while they were dwelling in Oklahoma, 
going into and returning from that country, they saw many thousands of cattle 
ranging over all that country, and the owners and herders of the cattle, and 
that these men and their cattie were not molested nor disturbed; and in fur- 
ther remonstrance with Major Sumner upon the injustice and discrimination 
of removing settlers with their families, farming utensils, and household goods, 
and permitting cattle-men to remain, said he had no orders to remove either the 
cattle or cattle-men. 

We desire to further state that some of our number have, during the time since 
their ejection, been employed in cutting wood for the Government contractor, 
having the contracts to furnish cord-wood to the military post at Fort Reno, the 
same being cut some 20 miles east of Fort Reno, and on the lands known as 
Oklahoma, and that no cattle or cattle-men have been removed from off the Ok- 
lahoma lands by any authority, from either the military post at Reno, Washing- 
ton city, or elsewhere. 

We desire further to say that Major Sumner, having ejected us from off and 
out Oklahoma, placed his command at work to eject the cattle-msen and their 
cattle, and did eject one small owner of cattle by the name of Anderson with 
his herd of something less than two hundred head of cattle, and that while the 
larger herds were being rounded up preparatory to being driven out of the Okla- 
homa country the soldiers were suddenly withdrawn, and again the cattle- 
men with their cattle were left in sole possession and occupancy of the country. 
The soldiers and cattle-men all claimed that the orders to turn the cattle loose 
emanated from the Secretary of the Interior, lL. Q. C. Lamar, by and through 
the requestof Ginnes & Co.,a wealthy cattle firm of Kansas City, Mo.,and other 
cattle-owners interested in the continued possession of this vast country for 


grazing purposes only. 
A. E. STINSON. 


AMOS FRANKLIN. 
R. THOMPSON, 

B. F. BALL. 

WM. McPH®RSON. 
©. W. SHE WEY. 
R. J. THOMPSON. 
E. J. BALL. 

Cc, H. BALL. 

Mrs, C. REMORLD. 
Mas. R. A. HAINES. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of March, A. D. 1886. 
[smAL.] M. F. MAY, Notary Public. 
Com. exp. February 17, 1889. 


Camp NEAR DARLINGTON, IND. T., April 14, 1836. 
This is the Cheyenne agency in the Fort Reno military reservation, 
and is just west of the western line of Oklahoma. 


Srr: We are now hauling logs from Council Grove to Fort Reno on Govern- 
ment contract. 


Council Grove is an old town-site of the boomers. 


The weather is fine, grass is growing, and plenty of cattle to graze upon it. 

Last November the military removed the settlers from Oklahoma; afterward 
they made a faint effort to remove the cattle-men and cattle; but the cowboys 
were mostly out of sight. They will ride a long ways while Mr. Soldier is get- 
ting ready to start. The cattle were partly rounded up and drove to the north 
side of the Cimmaron River, and then turned loose, and, of course, in a few 
days the greater part of them had drifted back to their old range. As soon as 
the soldiers had returned to the post, the cowboys were back again as usual; 
made permanent camps and remained there ever since. I was at the “J.H.” 
camp in February. There were several menthere, I asked them if the officers 
at the post knew that they were there. They said: “Oh, yes: some of them 
have stopped over night with us, and we shall not be molested unless the set- 
tlers come in and they hive to make another round-up.” I think there are as 
many cattle in Oklahoma now as there were att his time last year. I passed 
through here then, and have been through considerable of the country this 
spring, and the number of cattle isaboutthe same. I can not make an estimate, 
but they can be counted by the thousands. I see it published in the papers 
that the Secretary of the Interior says that there are no persons in Oklahoma by 
the authority of the Department. Now, I would like to know why it is that 
Keith, Shields, Pronsen, Housen, and others remain here year after year with 
their large herds and fine farms’ 

It is calculated to make men desperate to see these men plowing up Govern- 
ment land and planting corn, when others are dragged out, time after time, by 


the military. pay 
AVID ROSS. 


Stiver Crry, Lyn. T., (southern part of Oklahoma,) March 8, 1836. 
© 7 7 . ” * = 

The removal of the cattle by the army was a mere farce. 

All the cattle that were on the Oklahoma lands last fall have wintered there 
this winter, and there have not been any soldiers in me ae of Oklahoma, al- 
though the officers at Fort Reno know the cattle remain. 

A.C. McCORD, 


Sriver Crry, Inv. T., March 8, 1836. 

Dear Sir: Things are about the sameas they were last summer. The cattle 
fre all here that were last summer. 

The military failed to take any cattle out. =~ did round-up a few, but 
turned them over to the cowboys, and they would drive them out of sight and 
let them go. I was out with the “ Long O” outfit about two weeks, and we 
never brought out a hoof. I think there are at least 10,000 head of cattle at this 
_ heteny | rp of our camp. The “ Z. H.” outfit is still in the same place 

t was last . 

All the companies are holding their same old ranges. The cattle along the 
South Canadian are mostly “Long O,” Smith & Forsyth, owners, with several 
side brands ; besides Beard & Johnson, Johnson & Campbell, Bound & Williams, 
The O, the “Z Z" brand, and quite a number of others are here. 

The north part of Oklahoma is occupied by the same companies and brands 
that have been there. lam incamp 12 miles south of Round Grove. 


Yours, truly, 3 
'OHN McGREW. 
CALDWELL, KANs., May 22, 1886. 


My Dear Ste: Altho Tama to you, I takethe tocall 
condition sfinies witlek eniate in the Ladinn Terrie 


attention to the 
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tory at thepresenttime. It isnow more than a year since the President's ,,.. 
lamation ordering the cattle-men out of Oklahoma, and nearly a year sj cone <1 
ing Attorney-General Garland de-‘ared all leases of Indian lands, 1.1." 
those of the Cherokeestrip, “illegal and contrary to law.”” No respect has |...” 
paid tothe proclamation by the cattle-men, and they still occupy all of that." 
try and are driving in more cattle nearly every day. The same is tri. “ee. 
Cherokee strip and of the surrounding Indian reservations, which are a 
yssession of the cattle syndicates. I only say to you what everybody ki... 
nere, and ask you, as a friend of fair dealingand honest government, to y,,\.. 5) 
known to the country that while the home-seekers are excluded from 1)... 
cant lands with a relentless hand the cattle syndicates are left in {; 
sion, and are enage ee by the military and by the officers of the In 

partment in plain violation of law. The ill 

resulted in corrupting the whole Indian service in the Indian Territory 
since the Interior De ent does not enforce the law against the leases th. 
people here do not see why it is that sucha relentless spirit should be choy, to 
ward people who wanthomes. The test dissatisfaction exists amony f;,. 
minded men of all parties in regard to the discrimination of the ayth.ri.;.. 
at Washington against the people and in favor of the cattle-men. Eye, i), 
cattle-men who are here on the ground do not claim that such a policy is just 
But they claim to have control of the premises, and to have a good understand. 
ing with the Army officers and Indian agents. They are and have bec, win . 
ning to get their leases extended on all the lands south of here for ten anq if 

possible, twenty years, and some of the most domineering of these specu jato, 
non the home-seekers with the remark of “What are you going to do about 
t? . 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


n the ya. 
ill posses. 
terior De. 


al lease system seems {o }ay, 


and 


iorities 


AMOS FRANKLIN, 
Hon. Isaac 8S, STRUBLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

But, sir, any one who is doubtful as to there stil! being cattle jp 
Oklahoma has only to turn to the papers published in Southern Kansas 
and he will find therein open statements to that effect by the cattle. 
men themselves in their advertisements. 

Why, sir, it seems an unnecessary thing to do in order to convince this 
intelligent body of men that there are cattle there to offer these ati- 
davits which I have read, when the substance of those affidavits js 4 
matter of general notoriety throughout the Southwest, and the owners 
of those ranges advertise them in every weekly paper. 

With the permission of the House I will quote from the advertising 
columns of only one of the many papers in which these gentlemen ad- 
vertise their ranges. I hold in my hand a recent number of the Cald- 
well Journal, published atCaldwell, Kans. I find the following compa- 
nies advertise ranches in Oklahoma and illustrate their private brands: 
McClellan Cattle Company, range on Black Bear and Stillwater Creeks, 
Oklahoma; Hewins & Titus, range on Skeleton, Oklahoma; Wyeth 
Cattle Company, fenced range on Bed Rock and Black Bear Creeks, 
Cherokee outlet, open range, on Cimarron and Cottonwood Rivers, 
Oklahoma; G. W. and C. T. Gorton, range 40 miles southeast of Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma; W. B. Roberts & Son (Stand. Oil, brand 0. I. 1.), 
range south of Cimarron, on Cottonwood and Campbell Creeks, Okla- 
homa. 

Perhaps Mr. Cleveland does not subscribe for the Caldwell Journal; 
but he is not ignorant of the facts, as I shall show further on. 

Besides these ranges in Oklahoma advertised, I find two in the 
Chevenne and Arapahoe country advertised—R. H. Campbell’s and 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Cattle Company. Yet we are asked to 
believe that the President’s proclamation of July 23, 1885, swept all 
the cattle from that country, too. 

Thus we see that all is now quiet in Oklahoma and the Cherokee out- 
let. The fences and buildings in use by the one hundred different 
cattle syndicates occupying the Cherokee outlet remain intact, and the 
** cattle upon a thousand hills’’ feed and drink at their pleasure, and 
at a cost of 28 cents per head are rapidly maturing for the benetit of the 
millions of poor consumers who pay just as much per pound for beef 


raised upon these prairies as for that produced on the farms of lowa. 
In O ma the delicate and sensitive cowboys roam at pleasure over 


the land which for twenty years has seemed to belong to no person 0r 
government. The x people who for years have hoped to supp!ant 
both the cattle cowboys, after waiting with suspense for long 
months for the fulfillment of the promises of the new reform admit 
istration, have been forced to scatter and surrender long and fondly cher- 
ished hopes. f 

The ion of March 13, and the personal pledges given by Se- 
we to Messrs. Weaver, Clarke, and Couch that the cattle 

d be removed, the commission appointed to negotiate with the [n- 

dians, and an early settlement of the difficulty accomplished, filled the 
ae oc and the friends of civilization throughout the counuy 
wit 

Captain Couch, relying upon the false assurances of the adminisit 
tion, was able, by his wise and moderate counsels, to prevent bis 1 
patient followers from entering the Territory, and from that day teth's 
Captain Conch has led no force into that Territory, nor has there bee® 
any organized entrance of the country by any of his follower. 

FURTHER ASSURANCE FROM LAMAR, 

Months rolled away. In June Captain Couch wrote to Secreta'y 

Lamar that the cattle in Oklahoma were fat and being daily shippe’, 


and inquiring when they were to be removed and the commissi00 a 
pointed. In reply, Mr. Lamar assured Conch in the mosts* 
emn manner that oo in to both the cattle and the com 
tmission would be shemale In the fall Captain Couch, 


at the advice of his attorney, visited Oklahoma for the first time dunné 
the Democratic administration for the purpose of satisfying himself # 
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to the number of cattle there. He started out alone in a buggy, 
and by the time he reached Oklahoma was attended by about a dozen 


teams of unarmed farmers. Yet Mr. Lamar has seen fit to term this 
an “armed invasion,”’ and to attempt thus to cast discredit upon a 


worthy man and a worthy cause. 


The results of Captain Couch’s visit to Oklahoma are best told in his 


own letter to Secretary Lamar, dated Winfield, Kans., November 21, 


1865: WINFIELD, Kans., November 21, 1885. 

Sr: I left Caldwell on my trip through the Oklahoma country on the 22d 
of October. I reached the Oklahoma lands onthe 25th. I overtook on the road 
about fourteen teams en route for the Oklahoma country. I reached the North 
Canadian, about the central portion of the Oklahoma country, on the 28th, and 

itched camp at that point,and proceeded on horseback over the country to in- 
veatigale the reports made of settlersand cattlemen occupying the country. In 
my investigations I found that about three hundred persons were inthe country, 
apparently for the of settling, but no improvements of any importance 
had been made, There appeared to be no organization of any kind of these 
rsons; they had come from different parts of the country, independently, and 
[cated onthe different streams, mostly living in tents. I found but very few of 
the members of our colony—perhaps not over ten per cent. of the persons there 
were members. I found, also, that very nearly all of the cattlemen who have 
occupied that country for years past are still in occupancy, and that none have 
been removed since the President's proclamation of March 13. They have not 
only been permitted to remain during the summer unmolested, but have made 
reparations for wintering, putting up hundreds of tons of hay, and make no 
tancy in saying that they were assured by the authorities of Washington 
that they would not be molested. 

Inaddition to these who have been there for years, other cattle-men from the 
Cheyenne, Arapaho,and other reservations, and from Texas, have also located 
here with thousands of cattle. I found also that a military timber reservation 
had been established at Council Grove, 25 miles east of Fort Reno, and thata 
detachment of troops were then placed there to guard the same. 

I was informed by several settlers located near this reservation that the offi- 
cer in com given encouragement to the settlers in the statement that 
in his opinion the country would soon be thrown open to settlement, and had 
even gone so far as to select a piece of land for his brother's location. It ap- 

to be the general opinion with the settlers, cattle-men, Army officers, 
and soldiers that no one would be ejected by force. 

At Mount Grove, the point where I had pitched camp, about forty persons, 
men, women, and children, had congregrated up to the time of November |, 
but no improvement had been made at this place of any character whatever, at 
which time Lieutenant James appeared with a detachment of troops and asked 
foraninterview with myself. Hestated he had been sent with orders to inquire 
who we were and what we were doing in the country. I asked to see his or- 
ders, which he refused. He asked each person their namesand what they were 
doing, and to all except those there for the purpose of engaging in the cattle 
business orders were given to immediately leave the country. I asked him if 

in the stock business were recognized as legal occupants, and 
answered it appeared they were, as his instructions were to molest no 
one engaged in that business, but to remove all others, except Government em- 


I mate anetions to this manner of proceeding and told him that it was unjust 
discrim , and not in accordance with the assurances made to me by the 
Interior Department last spring; that I had bes” assured by the Secretary of the 
Interior that the richest cattle-man or core>;::)on would receive no more favor 
tticv, and I was surprised and indig- 
nantto find this state of affairs, and stated « \.t vuderthe circumstances I should 
refuse toobey the order. Hestated that ifa: v «+ 'tancy orresistance was made 
his instructions were to arrest the parties anu ‘ak (hem to Fort Reno immedi- 
ately, and ordered me under arrest at once. Se vers.i words passed between us, 
he i that he should me under a” end I that I would not sub- 
mit to it, vI to him, to av«ia difficulty, that I would amend 
my answer; that I would state that my objec: there was to locate a stock ranch, 
which he ome and recorded as such, and withdrew the orders of removal 
and withdrew his men, 

persons present made the same answer, and all orders of removal were 

wn. His report, however, was sent to Fort Reno, on receipt of which 
Major Sumner with three companies of troops made a tour down the North 
Canadian, arresting all persons except those actually engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness. Inthe mean time eleven head of horses and mules had been stolen froin 
the different settlers’ camps in that vicinity, and the next day after Lieutenant 
James's at our camp, I went with other persons who had lost stock 
in search of them, following them for several days. When I returned I found 
that all at the camp and in that vicinity, except the cattle-men, had been 
; and I returned to Kansas by the way of Arkansas City, reaching that 

on the 16th of November. Since that time the troops have escorted and 


loose at Caldwell sixty or eighty persons, a small proportion of whom 
were members of our colony. 


ff 


I desire to further that on my trip to and from Oklahoma, while I trav- 
eled through Cherokee outlet, I found that the cattle-men holding leases 
declared to be invalid by the Attorney-General were still in possession unmo- 


peep ey many cases quite valuable improvements have been made on said 
land the opinion of Mr. Garland was rendered. I found that thousands of 
tons of hay had been put up for wintering their cattle, and they claim to have 
the assurances from the authorities at Washington that they will not be removed. 


account of this state of affairs the people throughout the whole country are 
becoming im and are fast losing faith in the administration. 


the only way to peaceably settle this question is to either throw 
country open to settlement at an early day or to remove all catile- 
men as well as settlers from the country. The people will not quietly sit down 
and allow one class of citizens to enjoy the advantages of that country while 
another class is prohibited. 


Yours respectfully, 


The Hon. SecrETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


The substance of this letter was given out by the Secretary to the As- 
sociated Press, on December 9, 1835, coupled with astatement from him 
that there were only five thousand head of cattle in Oklahoma. Yet on 
the next day, in response toa telegraphic summons from W. B. Grimes, 
§ prominent cattle-man of Kansas City, Mo., Senators Vest, Cock- 
RELL, and others waited upon Lamar and represented to him 

it would be inhuman to drive the cattle out of Oklahoma; that 
cattle were pressed for range on account of the great numbers which 
come in from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation, This in- 


W. L. COUCH. 


Ere 











terview was also given out to the press by the Secretary. ‘So that the 
Secretary can not claim ignorance in regard to the presence of cattle 
there throughout the summer, fall, and winter, during which the poor 


| people who knew that Oklahoma was public domain and had staked 


their all upon false promises of a Democratic administration were wait- 
ing for the great teacher to keep his word. 

_ No attempt has ever been made to enforce the President's proclama- 
tion, except in October of the same year (1885), when the military 
authority at Fort Reno requested one Anderson, with his vast herd of 
about two hundred head, to vacate the country, and he kindly assented, 
driving his stock to Kansas. 

Mr. Lamar did not move in June, 1885, because the cattle were spring 
poor; he did not move in December because Oklahoma had been so full 
of cattle during the summer that they had not done well. This past 
spring I suppose the same reason was assigned for leaving the cowboy 
to riot on the people’s land. The country overflows with cattle, the 
pledges of the administration are unredeemed, while the people are de- 
manding relief. 

In the meantime this illustrious exponent of political morality sets 
himself up as a teacher of the American people and the American Con- 
gress; he proposes to teach them a lesson, a valuable lesson—that ‘‘the 
way of the transgressor is hard;’’ and he proposes to inculcate this val- 
uable piece of instruction by nullifying the acts of Congress. But this 
is not the first time in which the Democratic chivalry of the South has 
attempted to nuilify the voice of the people, from the days of Calhoun 
down to the last treasonable whine of that unrepentant old arch-traitor, 
Jeff. Davis. But, Mr. Chairman, although they may nullify, they can 
not stifle that voice, and it will grow louder and louder, until, ere many 
moons shall come and go, it will be heard throughout the land in such 


a deep, determined murmur of disapprobation as shall overwhelm this 


illustrious political pedagogue and his followers, and usher into power 


once more the grand old party of the Union and the flag. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentlemen of the committee for the very 
kind attention whick they have given me, and now ask consent to ap- 


pend to my remarks in the RECORD arguments which I have prepared 


in rega iginal Indian Tenure an 1e Abrogation of Treaties 
i rd to Original Ind [ i the Al t f Treat 


and some statistics with reference to the consideration of our treaties 


with various Indian tribes. 


OPINIONS OF OUR STATESMEN. 


The Indians must abandon tribal relations; they must give up their super- 


stitions; they must forsake their savage habits and learn the arts of civiliza- 
tion.—Hon. J. D. C. Atkins. 


When the Indians become a part of the great brotherhood of American citi- 
zens, the last chapter in the solution of the Indian problem will be written.— 
Hon, J. D, C. Atkins. 

The Indian reservations should be reduced in size commensurate with the 
wants of their occupants.— Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Civilization will come slowly, if it comes at all, to those who wander about 


without fixed homes, however well the Government provides for their wants.— 


Hon. H. M. Teller. 

The Indian does not need to have so much guardianship as many people 
would have us believe.—General George Crook. 

The solution of the Indian problem iscitizenship, and we believe that the time 
has come to declare by an act of Congress that every Indian born within the 
territorial limits of the United States is a citizen of the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof.— Board of Indian Commissioners. 

We could not fit the negro for freedom till we made him free. We shall never 
fit the Indian for citizenship till we make him acitizen.—Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 

The Indian can no longer hide himself in the fastness of the mountains or in 
the solitude of the wilderness.— Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Contact has come between the settler and the Indian in all parts of the coun- 
try.—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Civilization and savagery can not dwell together; the Indian can not main- 
tain himself in a savage or semi-civilized state in competition with his white 
neighbor.—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

He must adopt the ** white man’s ways”’ or be swept away by the vices of sav- 


age life, intensified by contact with civilization.—Hon. H. M. Teller. 


Why should the Government support the able-bodied Indian who refuses to 
work any more than it should the white man who refuses to exert himseif for 
his support ’—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

Let the fat steer of the non-resident, non-taxable cattle-baron no longer roam 
over the people’s heritage.— Hon. James B. Weaver. 

There is no branch of the public service where the opportunities are so great 
for peculation and embezzlement as in the Indian service, none where detec- 
tion is so difficult.— Hons. W.S. Holman, 8S. W. Peel, and W. H. Hatch. 

The Indians can no longer exist in this country in a savage or semi-civilized 
state, norcan they longer recede before the advancing march of civilization 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar. 

The wild herds and flocks that so long furnished the race clothing and food 
are gone, and they must in some degree accept the methods and conditions of 
civilization or disappear.—Hons. W. 8. Holman, S. W. Peel, and W. H. Hat 

The resistless energy and enterprise of the American people have spanned all 
the great mountains and united the Atlantic with the Pacifie by bands of L 
and steel. The same energy and enterprise will not forever permit this vast 
area of fertile country to be turned over to monopolists and worthless savages. — 
Hon. William D. Hill, 

We are upholding these rotten governments there under the pretense of civil- 
izing the Indians. We justify our conduct by clinging to treaties that have 
served their purpose, and were never intended as anything but temporary ex- 
pedients, We expected the time would come when the logie of events would 
enforce & different condition for them. We knew by past history that in the 
march of civilization these Indian governments must give way. Thesetreaties 
with the Indian tribes were but expedients for their civilization. They are sim- 
pty instrumentalities. They have served their purpose so far as the five tribes 
are concerned. The power is with Congress, and its duty in the interest of good 
morals, good government, their civilization and development, is to destroy the 
present systems of government in that country and give them a government 
that will afford protection to life and property. By wise legislation bring them 
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in contact with the whites, not as now, with fugitives from justice from other 
States and the bad and lawless elements congregated there, but with the sturdy, 
honest farmer and mechanic, who works and is contented with work and a 
quietand peaceful home and family. When this is done, their real civilization 
will begin. —Hon,. John H. Rogers. 

The proper policy to pursue, not only in the Indian Territory but generally, 
is to cut up the reservation system at the roots; abolish the tribal relations; 
allot to each Indian adult a tract of land in severalty; let it be his, and let it de- 
scend to his children; compel him to settle upon it; make it inalienable for a 
generation, or longer if necessary; sell the remainder of the lands in the dif- 
fent reservations to actual settlers in not exceeding 160-acre tracts; let the pro- 
ceeds of such sales constitute a trust fund for the Indians, &c.—Hons. J. G. Can- 
non and Thomas Ryan. 

Large reservations foster the Indian in barbarism and offer an inviting field 
to the cattle-king. Break up the reservation; make the Indian a citizen; give 
him a farm; surround him with the best style of American civilization.—Hon. 
James B. Weaver. 

The lands reserved for the accommodation of the Indians are undoubtedly 
much larger in extent than are needed for their wants and accommodation.— 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar. 

Those who have most carefully studied the welfare of the Indians believe that 
it will be best advanced by the sale of his unneeded and unoccupied lands, and 
by bringing him into he&lthful contact with a good class of white settlers.—In- 
dian Rights Association. . 

We can not stop the legitimate advance of emigration and civilization if we 
would, and, we add most emphatically, we would not if we could.—IJndian 
Rights Association, 

To-day the march of progress halts at the boundaries of the Indian reserva- 
tion, but we can no more stop its resistless force than we can stop Niagara.— 
Hon. Charles H., Allen. 

We shall have to waive certain rights guaranteed to the Indian, but which 
the march of events has made it impossible for us to execute.— Hon. Charles H. 
Allen. 

W hat we need to-day is to break up these reservations and to bring the Indians 
in contact with the white men, that they may learn and know the white man’s 
ways.—Hon. Charles H. Alien. 

The policy of tending the Indian on a pillow and feeding him with a spoon 
will no longer serve; only by putting him on his feet and mak him walk 
will he ever be able to stand up a man in the image of his Maker.—Hon. Charles 
HH. Alien. 

No more “ free-soup”’ charity for the Indians.—Hon, Charles H. Allen. 

Let the Indians learn that, ever since the Almighty issued His command, “In 
the sweat of thy face shait thou eat bread all the days of thy life,” obedience to 
that command has been the first step to be taken by any individual or any com- 
munity in its march toward civilization.—Hon. J. G. Cannon. 

By the present system of supporting Indians without labor you make pau- 
pers of them and their children.—Hon, J. G. Cannon. 

We should take care to see that the Indians are protected from their own ig- 
norance upon the one hand and the greed of dishonest or selfish individual 
white men on the other, who would keep them in their present state upon res- 
ervations that they may prey and fatten on them.—dHon, J. G. Cannon. 

I would let the white man who obeys the laws take his implements of hus- 
bandry, his Bible, his courts, and his school-houses, and march in and settle 
among the Indians. I would not have the Indians off in a little knot at one 
side—a knot of concentrated barbarism. Oh,no. I wouldintersettle them with 
this sober, Christian, magnificent yeomanry of ours that has made this country, 
and that now, amid the storm and the tempest and the mutterings, preserves the 
country and will continue to do so.—Hon, J. G. Cannon. 

The Indian on the reservation, without help, starves or murders. We must 
continue to feed him until we break up his reservation.—Hon. J. G. Cannon. 

The very size and immensity of those Indian reservations tend to keep up the 
roaming and nomadic spirit, and militate against a settled and industrious iife.— 
Hon. Knute Newon. 

Tribal life, tribal thoughts, tribal notions and aspirations should be forever 
emasculated and rooted out.—Hon. Knute Nelson. 

Such a land system as the Indian reservation system would be demoralizi 
and degrading to even our own race, and would lead to mental, moral, and 
degradation.—Hon. Knute Nelson, 

The furnishing of rations to the Indians under the annuity system is an un- 
mitigated curse.—Hon. B. M. Outcheon. ° 

I believe the preservation of reservations w in the deep wilderness and 
vastness, hundreds of miles from civilization, these Indians can hide themselves 
beyond the reach and touch of the white man, is a hopeless system for the In- 
dians. 

These great reservations should be broken up, so that the touch of civilization 
may come upon them from every side. I would send the railroad with its puls- 
ating life from border to border, that civilization might run along the iron way, 
bringing with it the news r, the school, the church, .ud the college, in their 
due time, until the Indian id feel he was existing in the touch of civiliza- 
tion, the touch of the white man, the touch of the white schools, the touch of all 
thet goes to make up an lish-speaking community.— Hon. B. M. Cutcheon. 
Every one understands these leases (of the Cherokee Outlet) were without 
authority of law, and the Secretary of Interior peers did not the 
power to confirm them. The probabilities are the Secretary did not pos- 
sess the power.—Hon, W. 8S. Holman, 

I fully agree that in nine cases out of ten they (the leases) were obtained by 
fraud, and I have long since both privately and publicly they are al! 
Veun goons dhavencheniht beet iin biel manemaaiais 1 

your great object shou your yourselves as 
your white neighbors. Without this you will find you will have to or 
become extinct as a people.—John C. Calhoun, o—_-* the Cherokee ‘ 

We are glad that earnest attention is at last to the Indian Territory. 
Ten years ago we recommended thata government and United States courts be 
established over the Territory. Two years ago we called attention to the grow- 
ing evil of leasing large tracts of grazing land, and to the danger that in ashort 
time the whole Territory, except the small part actually occupied by i 
will be in the possession of great monopolies. We hope that the 
now going on and the propositions now before will lead to some geod 
result. lf negotiations are conducted in a fair and wise and kindly spirit, we 
believe that an agreement may be made for the organization of a government 
extending over the whole a of the several national councils now 
maintained, each too weak to en its laws, and having no common bond of 
union. This would lead ultimately to the admission of the Territory into the 
Union asa State. Its unoceu would be sold to bardy, enterprising 
settlers, who would develop resources of the country and give it prosper- 
ity. Itis evident that something must be done, for the Indian Territory can 
not always remain in seclusion, The annual trouble in Oklahoma has already 
grown to serious pe and is attracting the attention of the whole coun- 
os the necessity of prompt and wise measures to settle the questions in dis- 
pute, 

We recommend then— 


1. The organization of a government in the Indian aenge d 
2. The declaration by Congress that Indians are citizens of the United States, 
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8. The prompt passage of the general allotment bill and the Sioux resery-; 


bili. ution 
* 4. A large increase of the facilities for education—especially industria] ¢ 2 
ion, _— 


CLINTON B. FISK, Chairmay 
WILLIAM H. LYON. 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 
WILLIAM McMICHAEL 
JOHN K. BOIEs. 
WILLIAM T. JOHNSON 
ORANGE JUDD. 
MERRILL E. GATES 
JOHN CHARLTON. 
E. WHITTLESEY, See; 
The Hon. SecRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Steps should be taken at once to change the present condition of affairs jy, 1), 
unoceupied portion of the Indian Territory. It can be done without (he y;\,), 
tion of treaties or without subjecting the Government to the charge of }),) ; 
The power that made the treaties may in like mannerabrogate or 11); /y ;) 
It is not proposed to despoil the Indians norto compel them to a: 
the full value of whatever they surrender.—Hon. H. M. Teller. 

What he (the Indian) does need is protection under the law; the privjjes, 
suing in the courts, which privilege must be founded upon the franchise 
of the slightest value.— Board of Indian commissioners. 

Unless some system can be devised gradually to extend over them our jays 
and authority it is feared that all efforts to civilize them, whatever {atieri, 
appearances they may for a time exhibit, must ultimately fail. Tribe after;,;;). 
will sink, with the progress of our settlements and the pressure of our popy!a. 
tion, into wretehedness and oblivion. Such has been their past history. anq 
such, without this change of political relation, it must probably contin. 


th 
Lith 





be. Preparatory to so radical a change in our relation toward them, the edtens 
of education which has been adopted ought to be put into extensive and active 
operation. It ought to be followed with a plain and simple system of laws and 
government, com on of their settlements, and a division of landed prop- 
erty.—John C. Calhoun, in 1822. ; 


INDIAN TITLE IN GENERAL. 


The immunity which that monumental and extravagant anomaly of 
American statesmanship, “‘ our Indian policy,’’ has hitherto enjoyed 
has arisen from a mistaken idea of the original rights of the Indian upon 
the American continent. This idea, entertained by many honest phi- 
lan ists like the fair author of a Century of Dishonor, has heey 
fostered by parties interested in perpetuating that policy for their own 
selfish ends. Certain self-appointed guardians of the rights of the In- 
dians never tire of referring to the ‘‘ original ownership of the soil” 
granted by God Almighty to the noble red man, and of citing the num- 
berless instances when, by misrepresentation, bogus treaties, and trifling 
consideration, they have been induced to give up the “‘ home of their 
fathers’? and to steadily retreat before the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us examine the subject of original Indian tenure and of the pal- 
try considerations for which we have wrested from them their paternal 
hunting grounds, in order that we may ascertain the degree of our in- 
debtedness to this much-abused remnant of the North American abo- 


rigines. 

It isa fundamental principle of the law of nations that the a)original 
inhabitants of the soil possess only a right of occupancy; and the meas- 
ure ef title acquired by that occupancy is determined by the extent of 
their wants and of their capacity to use the soil to supply those wants. 
(1 Grotius, 2, c. 11; seealso Barbeyr; Puffendorf; 2d Bl. Com., 2; Locke 
on Government. ) 

This is the theory which has obtained in the subjugation of new 
countries from a very early day, and the greater advancement in civil- 
ization the leading powers of earth have made the more firmly fixed 
has this doctrine become and the more clearly has it appeared to be in 
accord with the highest interest of mankind and the progress of the 
human race. Upon the authority of this principle the New World has 
been subjugated, peopled, and civilized. Upon it, as a foundation o! 
right and title rests the present greatness and the possibilities of the 
empires of the Western Hemisphere. England recognized tlis prin- 
ciple and claimed it as a right when, a few years ago, she overthrew 
the savage King of Ashantee and reclaimed the Guinea coast from tle 
dark pall of cannibal barbarism, and the world said, ‘‘It is just.” — 

The American Indians could have acquired no proprietary ri y!1ts to 
illimitable tracts overwhich theyroamed. They had no natural ns. 
to more soil than that for which they had a natural use. As >! 
might the puny fisherman claim proprietorship over the track|ess 00! 
The inal use of the soil by the Indians was the use of the wi! 
beast of the forest; and in no rightful sense could it interfere wil 

ition by those who earned their bread by the sweat of the!’ 
brow. heir tenure was not like ours. Civilization affords no © 
ample of it. They did not inhabit the country; they over» '' 
Theirs was not a legal possession in the true sense of the term. \*° 
tel, in his Law of Nations, Book I, section 81, says: 

The whole earth is destined to feed its inhabitants; but this it would be 
capable of doing if it were uncultivated. Every nation is then obliged by tue 
law of nature to cultivate the land that has fallen to its share. _ ei 

Those nations who inhabit fertile countries, but disdain to cultivate ther acs 
are wanting to themselves, are en ioe? their neighbors, and deserve t ; 


be as savagesand beasts. There are others who, to aver’ 
akon dheakete live only by huntingand theirflocks. This might dou!tic=° 


Sond aaa a when the earth, without cultivation. pre’ 
present, when eat eet eeas eeitiglion is cocld not subs ital 

© co’ not subsist U ! 
nations were disposed to live in that manner. 
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In section 209, same book, the author speaks as follows: 


There is another celebrated a to which the discovery of the New World 
has principally given rise. Itisasked whether a nation may lawfully take pos- 
len of some part of a vast country in which there are none but erratic na- 
ores whose seanty —— is incapable of occupying the whole? : 
owe have already observed (section 8!) in establishing the obligation to cultivate 
the earth that those nations can not exclusively appropriate to themselves more 
j at ‘than they have use for, or more than they are able to setile and cultivate. 
nT" ir unsettled habitation in those immense regions can not be accounted a true 

4 legal nm; and the people of Europe, too closely pent up at home, 
at land of which the savage, stood in no particular need and of which they 
“ae ‘po actual and constant use, were lawfully entitled to take possession of 
it and settle it with colonies. 

We do not. therefore, deviate from the views of nature in confining the In- 
‘ans within narrower limits. However, we can not help praising the modera- 
dians ihe English Paritans who first settled in New England, who, notwith- 
ian their being furnished with a charter from their sovereign, purchased 
“(the Indians the lands of which they intended to take possession. This laud- 
ableexample was followed by William Penn. 


Furthermore in book 2, section 97, the author holds this view: 


f North America had no right to appropriate that vast continent 
toe eelves; and, since they were unable to inhabit the whole of these re- 
Hons, other nations might without injustice settle in some parts of them, pro- 
e jed they left the natives a sufficiency of land. 

See also Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book 6, chapter 1, and Montes- 
quien, book 18, chapter 12. . 

The opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall in Johnson vs. McIntosh (8 
Wheat., 543), decided in 1823, is appropriaterighthere. After review- 
ing the history of the conquest and settlement of America he says: 


All the nations of Europe who have acquired territory on this continent have 
asserted in themselves and recognized in others the exclusive right of the con- 
queror to appropriate the land occupied by the Indians. 

In Fletcher vs. Peck (6 Cranch, 87 and 142), decided in 1810, the 
same distinguished jurist holds this opinion: 

The nature of the Indian title, until it be ligitimately extinguished, is not such 
as to be absolutely repugnant to a seizure in full on the part of the State. 

In United States vs. Cook (19 Wall., 591), the court, referring to John- 
son vs. McIntosh, holds that ‘‘ the fee is in the United States, subject 
only to the right of occupancy by the Indians;’”’ and “‘ the possession, 
when abandoned, attaches to the fee without further grant.’’ (See 
also Beecher vs. Wetherby, 62 United States, 525.) 

Attorney-General Cushing (8 Op., 262) uses this language: 

It isa fundamental doctrine of our public law that the Indians do not hold a 
fee in the lands of their original occupation, but only a usufruct, the fee being in 
the United States. (See Mitchell vs. U. S., 9 Peters, 711; Latimer’s Patent, 14 
Peters, 4; U.S. vs. Fernandez, 10 Peters, 303.) 

There was a time when the true relation of the Indians to the United States 
was not so clearly seen as itis now. We had been accustomed to make treaties 
with them, as if they were independent of us; that was an error. 

We dealt with their tribes as nominal nations; that led to strange mis- 

We spoken of their lands, as if a mere handful of savages 
who ned to be within the eee limits of a region of country large 
enough for a civilized umpire could be deemed its proprietors in virtue of any 
rule of natural right or of positive law. 

We had respected their assumed rights; that is, had left them to their savage 
quasi-independence, instead of, by force, compelling them to enter into some 
appropriate place in the social organization ; and thus they have perished of too 


much liberty. 

Words of mine are not needed to add force to the language of this 
eminent lawyer, who has so clearly and graphically presented the ab- 
surdity and injustice of our position. The fact that our Government, 
in order to placate the Indian tribes and prevent needless bloodshed, 

dealt with them as though they really possessed a title to the soil did 
not create that title in them nor strengthen this right of possession. 
The Indian, in his ignorance and savage independence, imagined that 
he was absolute lord over all the country he could traverse in a week’s 
journey; and for politic reasons alone, to prevent a sanguinary conflict 
between civilization and barbarism, it was well to allow him this con- 
ceit; but can it be in the lightof all the decisions and opinions 
I have quoted, that the empty forms ofa so-called treaty strengthened 
the title of the party purchasing from him? Certainly it can not. 

_If, in more recent years, we have granted to certain tribes, in fee- 
simple, an extravagant amount of land, out of all proportion to their 
past, present, or possible needs, it has been a free gift to them, without 
the consideration of their relinquishment of any ownership of other 
lands. Indeed, I claim that in most cases such gifts have been without 
any consideration at all. The alleged vonsideration for which certain 
tribes have been vast areas of land (of an adaptability to their 
node of life equal to the land which they had relinquished, and increas- 
ing M quantity with each succeeding removal) and large subsidies in 
money and merchandise was, that they relinquished to us what ?—their 
right of possession which, except so far as it related to the land abso- 
lately needed by Congress had the moral and legal right to take 
from them. In other words, Congress has, and always has had, perfect 
Tight to deprive all Indian tribes, except those holding a fee-title to 
their lands, if the use of more territory than needful to them in a state 


of . 

leven go further, and agree with the honorable Secretary of Interior 
Teller, w Says (see Senate Executive Document No. 54, Forty-eighth 
Congress, second session): 


It is believed that there will be found at all times in the United States a whole- 
ene will demand of the Government that its contracts 
in all cases where they do not 
are not unjust to the people of the 


or treaties impossible of execution, unjust and un- 


conflict with be respected 
United Star the interests of the Indians and 
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| ive action. 
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fair to both whites and Indians, ought to be segregated or modified by legislat- 
It is not beneficial to the Indians to have millions of acres of valu- 


| able land remain unoccupied around them. 


— power that made the treaties may in like manner abrogate or modify 
them. 


INDIAN TREATIES—CONSIDERATIONS FROM UNITED STATES TO INDIANS 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is frequently asserted that the con- 
sideration for which we have obtained trom time to time the lands of 
the Indians was inadequate and often trifling, mere parchment prom- 
ises made to be broken, I have thought it desirable to carefullv exam- 
ine our past Indian treaties with a view to ascertaining just how inade- 
quate and trifling those considerations were. I have already mentioned 
some of the perpetual and temporary annuities which we have paid or 
engaged to pay; but I wish to call attention to the met 


chandise and 
various cash gifts which have entered into the consideration of these 
treaties. In preparing the following list I have had time to consult 


our treaties with only three tribes, the Creeks, Seminoles, and Chero- 
kees. The list isincomplete, not mentioning numerous services stipu- 
lated for, and which were equivalent to a cash consideration, such as 
the payment by the United States of the expenses of all removals of 
Indians and all surveys of lands sold by or to the Indians. 

Creeks: 

August 7, 1790.—One thousand five hundred dollars perpetual annuity. 

June 29, 1796.—Six thousand dollars spot cash; 2 blacksmiths, strikers and 
tools. 

June 16, 1802.—Three thousand dollars perpetual annuities; $1,000 for ten years 
(per annum); $10,0000f merchandise ; $10,000 due by Creeks to Government, re- 
leased ; $5,000 cash; 2sets blacksmith tools and man to work them for three 
years. 

November 14, 1805.—T welve thousand dollars cash or merchandise, at option of 
Creeks, annuity for eight years; $11,000 annually for ten years; 2 blacksmiths 
and 2 strikers for eight years (in lieu of former agreements in regard to black- 
smiths). 

August 9, 1814.—Temporary gratuities of corn. 

January 22, 1818.—Twenty thousand dollars spot cash; $10,000 annually for ten 
years; 2 blacksmiths and strikers for three years, in lieu of former stipulations 
to supply these sons of Vulcan. 

January 8, 1821.—Ten thousand dollars spot cash; $40,000 upon ratification; 
$5,000 annually for two years ; $16,000 annually for five years after preceding two; 
$10,000 annually for six years after preceding five; claims of citizens of Georgia 
against Creeks, not exceeding $250,000. 

February 12, 1821.—Lands west of Mississippi River, acre for acre, for lands in 
Georgia relinquished by Creeks; $200,000 at ratification; $100,000 at removal: 
$25,000 within one year after settlement west of Mississippi River; $25,000 at end 
of two years thereafter; $5,000 thereafter for ten years. 

January 24, 1826.—Repeals above treaty; country inthe promised land propor- 
tionate to their numbers ;’’ $217,600 at ratification ; $100,000 upon removal! 

November 15, 1827.—T wenty-seven thousand four hundred and ninety-one dol- 
lars on ratification ; $15,000 in cash and merchandise on demand 

March 24, 1832.—T welve thousand dollars annually for five years; $10,000 there- 
after for fifteen years; $100,000 upon ratification ; $16,000 expenses of Indian 
“junketing excursion” to examine lands west of Mississippi River; $29,080 
claims against Creeks assumed by the United States; $400 in life annuities; $3,000 
cash; $1,400 to those who emigrated without cost to United States ; rifles, molds, 
wiper,and ammunition to each emigrating warrior; blanket to each family; 
$3,000 annually fortwenty years for education; two blacksmiths to be supported 
by United States for twenty years; 2 tons iron and 200 cwt. steel annually for 
twenty years. 

June 14, 1866.—Nine hundred and seventy-eight thousand one hundred and 
sixty-eight doliars. 

Seminoles: 


May 9, 1832.—Fifteen thousand four hundred dollars cash it: hand; $3,000 an- 
nually for fifteen years; blanketand frock apiece; support of blacksmith for ten 
years; $7,000claims against Indians for slavesand other property stolen by them, 
assumed by the United States; United States agrees to buy all their spring-poor 
cattle; expenses of removal to country west of Mississippi River; subsistence 
for twelve months after removal ; $90,000 cash in hand; $7,200 annually for ten 
years; $12,500 annually forever; $12,500 annually forever as soon as Seminoles 
in Florida join their Western brethren; expenses of all Seminoles who wish to 
emigrate from Florida; subsistence during removal and for one year thereafter; 
to each warrfor, one rifle, two blankets, powder and lead, hunting shirt, pair of 
shoes, 1} yards strouding, and 10 pounds good tobacco ; toeach woman, youth, 
and child, one blanket, pair of shoes, “‘ and other necessary articles of comfort- 
able clothing; $20,000 in improvements after removal; $3,000 in agricultural 
implements. 

August 16, 1866.—Two hundred and twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
sixty-two dollars cash ; 200,000 acres. 

Cherokees : 

July 2, 1791.—** Certain valuable goods; $1,000 perpetual annuity; 
ments of husbandry; support of four interpreters. 

February 17, 1792.—One thousand five hundred dollars perpetual annuity in- 
stead of above $1,000. 

June 26, 1794.—Five thousand dollars perpetual annuity in lieu of above. 

October 2, 1798.—Five thousand dollars in merchandise: $1,000 in merchan- 
dise as perpetual annuity. 

October 25, 1805.—Three thousand dollars valuable merc 
in ninety days; $3,000 perpetual annuity. 

October 27, 1805.—One thousand six hundred dollars within ninety days. 

January 7, 1806.—Two thousand dollars upon ratification ; $2,000 annually for 
four years; grist mill; machine for cleaning cotton ; $100 life a: 

September 11, 1807.—Two thousand dollars. 

March 22, 1816.—Five thousand dollars within ninety days; $25,500 indemnity 
for losses sustained by march of United States Army through Cherokee country. 

September 14, 1816.—Five thousand dollars within sixty days; $6,000 annually 
for ten years. 

July 8, 1817.—Lands on Arkansas River, acre for acre, for lands ceded east of 
Mississippi River; to all warriors who may remove to west of the Mississippi 
River, one rifle, ammunition, blanket, brass kettle, and beaver-trap apiece ; 
means of transportation and subsistence during same; payment for improve- 
ments on lands; reservation out of lands ceded by the Cherokees of 640 acres 
for each head of a family. 

February 27, 1819.— Reservation as above ; 

October 24, 1804.—Five thousand dollars in 
annuity. 

May 6, 1228.—Grist and saw mill “out West;” $50,000 upon removal; $2,000 
per year for three years; $8,760, “ spoliation claims ;” $1,200, gift to Chief Tom 
Graves; $500, gift to George Guess ; $2,000 annually for ten years ; $1,000 toward 


imple- 


handise; $11,000 with- 


inuity 


payment for improvements. 
“useful goods; " $1,000 perpetual 
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printing establishment ; $3,500, debt of Cherokees to United States factory ; sur- 
vevors to be furnished and found to survey their 7,000,000 acres west of the Mis- 
sissippi ; $500 to Jim Rogers ; $5,000,000 for lands east of the Mississippi. 
February 14, 1833.—Four blacksinith shop; one wagon-maker shop; one wheel- 
wright shop and necessary tools and implements furnished for same; 4 tons 
iron; one thousand pounds steel; four blacksmiths; one wagon-maker; one 
wheelwright, to be furnished and found, annually during pleasure of President; 
erection of eight patent railway corn-mills in lieu of mills agreed to be built by 
treaty of 1828; 4,000,000 acres west of Mississippi and perpetual outlet. 
December 29, 1835.—Eight hundred thousand acres; all expenses of removal 
from the Fast and subsistence for one year after removal ; $600,000 in lieu of 
expenses of removal and spoliation claims previously stipulated for. 
August 17, 1846 (date of proclamation).—One hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars bonus ; $27,000 claims. 
July 10, 1866, (proclaimed).—Three thousand dollars, orphan asylum ; $10,000, 
expense of Cherokee delegation to Washington; future expenses of Cherokee 
Government, salary of officers, &c. 























CAN THE UNITED STATES ABROGATE A “ TREATY’ MADE WITH ITS INDIAN 
*“ WARDS?” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one more point which I wish to discuss 
and I amdone. Has this Government the right to abrogate treaties, so 
called, made with Indian tribes? This right has been questioned by 
some who oppose such legislation as is contemplated by this bill; and I 
wish to review, as briefly as possible, the authorities upon this subject. 

I have been greatly aided in the preparation of this argument by con- 
sulting the speech delivered a few weeks ago in the United States Sen- 
ate by Hon. J. H. MITCHELL, of Oregon. 

The legal right of a government to abrogate a treaty which is dis- 
tasteful to it, and its moral right to abrogate one which is pernicious 
to its interests, are pretty well understood; yet it may not be out of place 
to refer to a few authorities upon this point. 

Article VI of the Constitution places public treaties and the laws of 
Congress upon the same footing, making them together ‘‘the law of 
the land.”’ 

Story, in his Commentaries (volume 3, section 1502), says: 


The treaty-making power is necessarily and obviously subordinate to the 
fundamental laws and constitution of the state. 


Again, in volume 2, section 1508, he says: 


A power given by the Constitution can not be construed to authorize a de- 
struction of other powers given in the sameinstrument. It must be construed, 
therefore, in subordination to itand can not supersede or interfere with any 
Other of its fundamental provisions. Each is equally obligatory and of para- 
mount authority within its scope, and no one embraces a right to annihilate any 
other. 


Now, it will not be denied that the articles in the Constitution giv- 
ing Congress the right to make treaties with foreign powers and to reg- 
ulate intercourse with the Indians are of equal force and that neither 
can annul the other. They are parts of the same instrument and stand 
upon the same footing. 

The court, in Taylor vs. Morton (2 Curtis, 454), said: 


It is impossible to maintain that under our Constitution the President and the 
Senate exclusively possessthe power to modify or repeal a law found ina treaty. 
If this were true no change in a treaty could be made without the consent of 
some foreign government. That the Constitution was designed to place our 
country in this helpless condition is a supposition wholly inadmissible. It is 
not only inconsistent with the necessities of a nation, but negative by the ex- 
press words of the Constitution. That gives to Congress in so many words 
power to declare war, an act which ipso facto repeals all treaties inconsistent 
with a stateof war. It can not,therefore, be admitted that the only method of 
omnes from atreaty is by the consent of the other party to it or a declaration 
ol war. 

To refuse to execute a treaty for reasons which approve themselves to the con- 
scientious judgment of a nation is a matter of the utmost gravity, but the power 
to do so isa prerogative of which no nation can be deprived without deeply 
affecting its independence, That the people of the United States have deprived 
their Government of this power I do not believe; that it must reside somewhere 
—- be applicable to all cases Iam convinced, and I feel do doubt that it belongs 
to Congress. 


Attorney-General Akerman, in 1870 (13 Opinions, 357), referring to 
Taylor vs. Morton, said: 


There is nothing in the Constitution which assigns different ranks to treaties 
and to statutes; both the one and the other, when not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, seem to stand upon the same level and to be of equal validity; and as 
in the case of all laws emanating from an equal authority, the earlier in date 
yields to the later. 


Attorney-General Crittenden (5 Opinions, 345), had held similar 
views: 

An act of Congress is as much a supreme law of the land as atreaty. They 
are placed on the same footing, and no preference or oy is given to 
the one or the other, The last expression of the law-giving power must pre- 
vail,and just for the same reason and on the same princi & subsequent 
act must prevail and have effect, though inconsistent with a prior act, so must 
an act of Congress have effect though inconsistent with a prior treaty. 


In Foster and Elan vs. Neilson, 2 Pet., 253, the Supreme Court held 
this language: 
Our Constitution declares a treaty to be a law of the land. It is consequently 


to be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent to an act of the legislature when- 
ever it operates of itself without the aid of any legislative provision. 


Mr. Justice Field, in the case of a Chinese laborer from Hong Kong, 
decided by him in 1883, said: 

The Constitution of the United States, however, places both treaties and laws 
made in pursuance thereof in the same category, and declares them to be the 
supreme law of the land, It does not give to eithera paramount authority over 
the other. So far as a treaty operates by its own force without legislation, it is 
to be regarded by the courts as equivalent to a legislative but nothing fur- 
ther. If the subject to which it relates be ®ne upon which can also 
act, that body may modify its provisions or supersede them e 
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the navigation of the river is not unconstitutional 
France by which its free navigation is secured. 


by the President void, because it may violate such obligations. 


pressing the will of the nation no longer to adhere to it is as free fro), 
versy under our Constitution as is the further proposition that the ), 
making new treaties or modifying existing treaties is not lodged by i), ; 
stitution in Congress, but in the President, by and with the advice ahd co, 
of the Senate, as shown by the concurrence of two-thirds of that body. 


upon perfectly impregnable grounds, that if a law is in conflict with a treat 
that existed when the law was made, the treaty, to the extent that th, “ 
conflict it, is abrograted by the general sovereign power of the nation. 


was in 1798. On July 7 of that year an act of Congress was passed g}). 
rogating our treaties with France. It read as follows: 
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The court in the Clinton Bridge case (1 Wool., 150) said: 
A law declaring lawful a bridge over the iatetent River which obstrucs 


ts 
cause of the treaty with 


In the case of ** The Amiable Isabella’ (6 Wheat., 1), Justice yj). 


ler, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


Courts possess no power todeclare a statute passed by Congress and approved 
President Hayes, in his message of March 1, 1879, said: 

The authority of Congress to terminate a treaty with a foreign power jy on 
contro- 
wer of 


sent 


During the Senate discussion upon the Chinese question in 1876 Seng. 


tor EDMUNDS said: 


The Supreme Court has decided unanimously more than once, and | think 


MW does 


The first exercise by Congress of its right to abrogate a prior treaty 


That the United States are of right freed and exonorated from the stipulat 


ions 


of the treaties and of the consular convention heretofore concluded betwee, 
the United States and France, and that the same shall not hencefort), he 
garded as legally obligatory on the Government of the United States or citizens 
of the United States. 


Senator Thurman, in the debate above-mentioned, quoting the act 


of July 7, 1798, said: 


There was a treaty abrogated expressly by act of Congress, and on the ques. 


tion of power it does not in the least militate against this exercise of power by 
Congress that the preamble to this act sets forth divers causes wliy the treaties 
ought to be abrogated, and alleges breaches of the treaty on the part of France: 
because, whether there was cause or not cause to abrogate that treaty, if the 
Congress had no power to abrogate it, if the power to abrogate it resided with 
the senate meses padttes of the Government, then no matter what was the 
cause, Congress had n 

Congress did pass that law; and we have again and again since, and notably 
in our treaties with the Indian tribes, modified or even put an end tc them, ac- 
cording to our own opinion of what was right and a: and that we have 
that power in the opinion of the Supreme Court of th 

conclusively shown by the Senator who last spoke on this bill. 


o right to pass the law. But it was not so regarded then, 


e United States hes been 


Senator EpMuUNDS, in the debate of 1876 above referred to, said: 


To me it seems perfectly clear that the proposition can not for a moment be 


sustained, and that it would be ruinous to this country, or to any country, to 


hold that a treaty can only be put an end to by the negotiation of another; for 
that would ee you completely at the mercy of the party with whom you had 
negotiated the treaty. 

A ease still more pertinent to our discussion is the Cherokee Tobacco 
Case, 1870 (11 Wall., 616). The court held that the act of Congress of 
July 20, 1868, superseded Article X of the Cherokee treaty of 166. Ar- 
ticle X of the treaty exempts from taxation Cherokee agricultural prod- 
ucts. The «ct of 1868 extended the revenue laws of the United States 
‘* over articies produced anywhere within the exterior boundaries of the 
United States, whether the same shall be in a collection district or not.’ 
The court held that the act embraced within the operation of its provis- 
sions the Indian Territory. 

Justice Swayne, citing Taylor vs. Morton and The Clinton ridge, 
the two cases to which I referred a few moments ago, said: 


In the cases referred to these principles were applied to treaties with foreign 
nations. Treaties with Indian nations within the jurisdiction of the United 
States can not be more obligatory. In the case under consideration the act of 
Cougress must prevail as if the treaty were not an element to be considered. 


Here we have theopinionsof two Attorneys-General, two distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, President Hayes, and the Supreme Court in /aj- 
lorvs. Morton, Foster vs. Neilson; and the Cherokee Tobacco case, besides 
the decisions of Justice Field in the ninth circuit, all agreeing upon the 
equality, under the Constitation, of an act of Congress and a treaty. 
We find that we have already exercised this right of abrogation in se'- 
eral cases. Three times we have abrogated our treaties with France: 
once in 1798, before referred to; again in the case involved in the Ulin- 
ton bridge; and again in 1804. Anactof 1804, erecting Lo sian into 
two Territories, annuls all grants for lands in the ceded territories te 
title whereof was at the date of the treaty of St. Ildefonso in the Cova 
of Spain. Not only this, but we are even now contemplating an 4 
rogation of our treaties with China and the Sandwich Islands, a0 1 no 
one questions our right to do so, and but few the justice and wisdom 
of such a measure. 

In view of all these facts, it does not seem to me that this point n eds 
further argument in order to sustain it. 


In conclusion, I wish to say most emphatically that the America» Inds) © 
= peer of most, if not all, the various nationalities we ave = - 
: to our laws, customs, and language. He is fully able to protect bimse 
if the ballot be given and the courts of law not closed against him. Se 

If our aim be to remove the from a state of servile de pendence, 
we can not n in a better or more practical way than by making bint! . 
well of hi . to force upon him the knowledge that he is a part an! pore 
of the nation, clothed with all its i privileges, entitled to share 1" all - 
benefits. Our present treatment him in his own eyes by making = 
dent the difference between his own condition and that of those abou!!!" 
To sum up, my for the Indian trouble is to make the Indian se\f=sP 
posting, Gceniilien whieh en never, in my opinion, be attained so long & 
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be withheld from him.—General George Crook. 


To Oklahoma I would apply the words of Mr. Herbert Welsh, the 
able and conscientious secretary of the Indian Rights Association of 
philadelphia (speaking of Senator DAwes’s Sioux bill): 

The waves of an importunate civilization that can not long be either staid or 

at the bidding of any man are beating incessantly upon the border of 
b t reservation. It is the deep conviction of the Indian Rights Associa- 
on that sound policy now demands the opening of a lawful channel for the 
pranes of this mighty tide. Hesitation at the present critical time invites ca- 
tastrophe. . . . : 

The words of Hon. J. G. CANNON, of Illinois, in hisspeech a few days 
since upon the Indian appropriation bill, are deeply significant in this 
connection: 

In the onward march of our race, of our civilization, there is no ‘ime or place 

cae he (the Indian) can slowly through the centuries grow out of barbarism, 
Fetaining his race idenity. If we would not have him perish we must incorpo- 

te him: into the body-politic, into our race. This can only be done by prompt 
oie and now isthe timetocommence. Every year that passes makes the work 

ore difficult; for those white men who believe that equitably they should have 
homes on these reservations are ever increasing. You may undertake to hold 
them back month after month, and year after year, but it you hold them back 
much longer they will, supported by the force of public opinion, which makes 
and unmakes laws, swee acrossthe boundary, andt e hand of no Congressand 
no Executive dare stay them, because no “ body” that ever existed is more re- 
sponsible to public opinion than we, the representatives of the people. 


piieaee which have made labor honorable, respectablc, and able to defend 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 


HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, April 28, 1886, 


On the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations relative to foreign mai 
service in American steamships to the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PresipENT: I do not desire at this time to say very much upon 
this amendment, but having charge of the bill and to that extent be- 
ing the organ of the committee I think it proper to state generally 
what the view of the committee was in regard toit. This is an amend- 
ment somewhat similar in its terms and entirely similar in its intention 
to the provision which was adopted in the Post-Office appropriation 
bill of last year, and to which the Postmaster-General did not give 
effect. 

It has been widely assumed that the intention is in the first place 
tosubsidize a steamship line, or more than one steamship line engaged 
in the foreign carrying trade, and for the purpose of maintaining 
that subsidy idea it is alleged that this amendment is not germane to 
to the Post-Office appropriation bill, because it does not design in any 
material way to expedite or give value to the postal servie of the United 
States, but that its design is wholly for the accomplishment of a com- 
mercial purpose, 

ror the purpose of the vote which I have already given in committee 
and for the purpose of the vote which I shall give upon it in the Sen- 
ate, [do not stand upon a ground other or different from that which I 
stand upon when I vote to give the Postmaster-General a right to pay 
whatever price he finds necessary for the inland transportation service 
of the country, whether that be by rail, by star-route, or by steamboats 
engaged upon the rivers and the coast waters of the United States. 

The people of the United States have been for the last twenty-five 
Years 80 in the development of the empire which lies wes? of 
sippi River that they have seemed to eliminate entirely from 


their commercial intercourse of any kind or description 
Whatever with any of the world which lies outside of the bounds 
of the Republic. eé spend $5,000,000 and upward every year for 


what is called the star-route service, and the amount has been $7,000,000 
im recent years. Nine-tenths of that service in its incipiency isaserv- 
kee which does not yield to the Department a direct return of half its 
our le go upon our changing and constantly 
Teceding frontier the Tneoate malt service follows and supplies them. 
The un ie of to-day to-morrow has upon it the cabins of a 
handful of ; in some gulch of the Rocky Mountains a new min- 
ing camp is established, and promptly the mail service is extended to 
meet the new wants. 

The Postmaster-General, whoever he may be, does not stop to in- 
quire whether the service which he puts on, whether it be weekly, tri- 
weekly, daily, or double daily, shall immediately return to the Post- 
Department & sum of money equal to the amount expended, but 
ee **Here isa collection of American people who 

be by the United States mail. I know that the 
of this service will in time, not next year perhaps, nor 
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it may be for ten years, but at some time, give back to the Post-Office 
Department in the shape of increased revenues the expenses which we 
may now go to beyond the immediate receipts.’’ 

These new lines quicken the entire service. The New York people, 
for the purpose of magnifying their importance with reference to the 
postal-revenues of the Government, point with a great deal of pride to 
the fact that the receipts of the service in that State are much greater 
than the expenses; but there is not a hamlet in the United States which 
does not contribute to the sum which New York receives. Every new 
post-office established in Arkansas, in Kansas, in Colorado, or anywhere 
else in this new region of country, with its corresponding mail-route, 
stimulates the sending of the mails from New York city, and from all 
Eastern places, and, in fact, from all portions of the United States. 

Looking further in this bill we find an item of $500,000 for the trans- 
portation of mails upon the inland waters of the United States. That 
service is put on in the same way without any calculation whatever as 
to the ratio between expenses and receipts. 

These methods concerning internal transportation of mails has been 
going on for a generation. During that generation millions of people 
have sought new homes west of the Mississippi. Occasion has arisen 
for railroads, for school-houses, for bridges, for agricultural implements, 
and by means of this occasion there has been work for American labor- 
ers in American manufactories. There has been given to all branches 
of trade and commerce life, permanence, and profit, which without this 
extension of the settlement of the country it never would have had. 
The Post-Ofiice Department looking at this thing from the postal stand- 
point alone has been ministering to all this growth, to all this improve- 
ment, and to all this extension of the business of the American people 
by the establishment of mail service upon the rivers and upon the 
prairies which for the time being outran the receipts from that service. 

This amendment is for the purpose of doing for American residents 
in foreign countries and for the people who do business upon American 
soil with foreign countries precisely what is being done every day for 
the people of the United States with reference to their business with 
each other upon American soil. 

Mr. BECK. Iam anxious, and I know the Senatcr from Kansas is, 
to have this question fully presented. If he will allow me just a mo- 
ment, I will say in the line of his present argument that one of the 
serious objections I have to the amendmentis that it looks to crippling 
and curtailing the postal service rather than advancingit. Iam speak- 
ing in perfect good faith, not to make any objection, when I say that 
in all matters relating to the postal service in our great country west 
of the Mississippi and in the great Territories, where it is carried on at 
a loss, we are looking simply to the most efficient, the quickest, and 
the cheapest service. We do not care whether the locomotive was made 
in London or Berlin, whether the wagon was built in New Jersey or 
in Paris. Now, we are seeking to pay service for American-built ships 
that may take twice as long to deliver the mail which we seek to send 
as other ships on other lines, and we are preventing the Postmaster- 
General from using the fastest, the best, and the cheapest means of 
reaching our people at home or abroad. That is the point to which [ 
desire to call the Senator’s attention as one of the objections which I 
shall make to the amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Kentucky seems to say as express- 
ing his own opinion, although he may have been doing it simply for 
illustration, that he did not care whether the cars and the wagons 
which carried the American mails of which he has spoken were manu- 
factured by British manufacture or American manufacture. 

Mr. BECK. I meant to say that our present law does not prescribe 
where the conveyance shall be built. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was going to say that I de very much care. I am 
desirous, so far as I can aid in it, that whatever instrumentality the 
Government of the United States puts in motion for the accomplish- 
ment of any of these purposes shall be an American instrumentality. 

Take the case which the Senator from Kentucky mentioned. Sup- 
posing it to be true that at this present moment of time there is not 
plying between American and foreign ports named and intended to be 
covered by this amendment American-built steamers which are as 
swift and which ply as frequently as British steamers do between the 
same ports, I think the policy of the Senator from Kentucky would 
continue that disparity between American and foreign steamers. If 
I had my way about it I would adopt a plan which would reverse the 
relations now existing, and which would make the ocean service, by 
means of American ships, more swift, more frequent, and more fully 
answering all the purposes of our foreign commerce than the ships of 
any other country could possibly do. 

ut I was proceeding to say that this amendment is fashioned, and 
so far as my support is given to it it can be given and will be given 
upon the basis of that which we are doing to-day, as we have done in 
all times heretofore with reference to the inland service of the United 
States. I believe that if the service between New York and Rio, the 
Argentine Republic, the River Plata, and all the ports of South Amer- 
ica should be quickened it would result in increased revenues to the 
postal department. I believe that it would be bread cast upon the 
waters with as much certainty of return as the Department has ever 
cast it upon the waters in the star-route service. 
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All modern business is done upon the basis of expedition and con- 
venience. Men will not go around two sides of a triangle to go to 
Brazil to do business as obviously as they would if they could go across 
one side of the triangle and thereby accomplish the same purpose. To 
require our business to go from New York to Rio or to any other of the 
ports of South America via Liverpool is to interpose a barrier which is 
practically fatal. The whole sum and substance of accomplishment in 
a business way for the last thirty years has been to contract time and 
space, because in doing so you not only contract the cost but because 
you have adapted yourself to the increasing ambition and determination 
of the people to bring all their ventures within the smallest possible 
compass. The merchant in Saint Louis who should be content to get 
his goods within the limitef time which twenty years or even ten years 
ago amply suited his purpose, would to-day be left in the race. So 
whenever we do business with foreign ports and peoples we must do it 
upon a scale which will be sufficiently quick and frequent to meet 
modern conditions. 

That the Senator from Kentucky will say I have no doubt trenches 
upon the commercial side of this question. So it does, but while it 
trenches upon the commercial side it is still carrying out the postal idea, 
because just as we say when we give the service to a new town in the 
West, we know that there will follow it merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and everything else that comes as the concomitant of settlement, pro- 
duction, and town-building there or elsewhere, making trade and com- 
merce, and that trade and commerce gives revenue to the Postal De- 
partment. So if we can multiply by one or two or ten fold the earry- 
ing trade, the commercial transactions existing between this country 
and South America, we will have multiplied not only one but ten fold 
the revenues of the Postal Department, and thereby will bring back to 
that Department the same returns upon a like investment which it re- 
ceives now by reason of the extension of the inland mail service of the 
country. 

I do not see why the Senator from Kentucky above all the Senators 
on this floor should seem to be so fearful that we shall do something to 
stimulate the communication between this country and South America 
and other foreign countries. That Senator supported on this floor as I 
think, in fact it almost went without opposition, the proposition to give 
$1,600,000 to establish an exposition at New Orleans for the sole and 
only purpose of stimulating and building up our trade with South and 
Central America. Yet when it is proposed to give only one-half of 
that sum to get a better American steamship service than we get now, 
whereby our mails and the productions of our fields and shops may be 
carried to South American markets under conditions which give them 
a fair chance there, it meets with an opposition which is to me a great 
surprise. 

Is there any good reason why the mails to South and Central Amer- 
ica and to other foreign countries with whom we have trade relations 
which we desire to extend should not be carried in American steam- 
ships? Why should not our facilities for this business be as adequate 
as those of Great Britain and other countries? Why should we cling 
to our theory of isolation, the theory which cuts us off wholly from 
communication and from trade with other countries, when with a little 
effort we may enter into that trade with great chances of success? I 
do not know that the proposition that this mail shall be carried by 
American steamships has anything to do with it, but there seems to be 
a very great complacency over the fact that the bulk of our mails is 
now carried by foreign steamships; and it seems to me that we have 
been pursuing a policy of non-action which is going to make the dis- 
parity between American steamers and those of foreign build in the 
ocean carrying service greater than ever, and always to continue. 

It is no satisfaction to me to hear, as I do very often from our people 
returning from abroad, that they never see an American flag flying in a 
foreign harbor. It is no satisfaction tome to know that our minister to 
Rio goes to Liverpool in a British vessel and from Liverpool to Rio in an- 
other British vessel because there is no adequate regular communica- 
tion between New York and Rio by means of an American ship. I 
should be glad to have itotherwise. I should be glad indeed if in the 
direct line of this appropriation, in the line of i ing the facilities 
and the revenues of the postal service, we could in ion help to 
build up an American line of steamers between New York and those 
ports and between other of our domestic ports and foreign ports. 

As I said, we have given ourselves over so wholly to internal affairs, 
we have rejoiced so much in the acquisition of the great wealth which 
has come from the development of the West, that we have ceased to in- 
clude within the objects to be accomplished by the American people 
any extension whatever either of influence or trade into foreign coun- 
tries. We have given up supinely the trade of Mexico toGermany and 
to Great Britain. We have refused to meet half way the republics of 
South and Central America, who have for many years past subsidized 
lines of steamers to New York, hoping thereby to get some good-will 
and some reciprocal action upon the part of their older brother of the 
North American Republic. We have even refused to meet half way the 
Pacific colonies of Great Britain in the same line. We are getting to- 
day nearly a hundred thousand dollars profit for carrying the British 
closed mails from New York to San where they are put upon 
@ line of steamers subsidized by the colonies to run from 
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San Francisco to Melbourne, a subsidy which we have refused ty » eet 
by doing anything to keep up the same line. And now Great Jirita,, 
and Canada combined have subsidized with a great sum, stated as },.,,,,, 
a million dollars per annum, a line of steamers to ply between \ ~ 
couver and the ports of China and Japan. It will only be a short ti, 
unti! the British closed mails, in place of going by American r,\| y,,. 
across the continent, will go by British railways to meet at Vancoy, - 
British steamers, which will carry them to their destination. a), , 
line to San Francisco be a thing of the past, and along with it | c 
appear American trade with the Australian colonies and the other po. 
cific islands. The preparations at Vancouver, the urgency w)j°}, },, 
been manifested in building the Canadian-Pacific railway, +}. 
subsidy already granted to steamships, shows the British deternjy 
to not only maintain ascendency in the Pacific Ocean commer 
take bodily possession of the whole of it. 

Millions for trifles, a constant increase of salaries, gifts, and doy). 
tions everywhere, anything and everything for internal affairs, nq 
nothing, not even wise prevision, we do not even do that which we 
could do without money and without price, for the purpose of extenq. 
ing our influence beyond our borders, for the purpose of opening pew 
markets for American labor, for American capital, and for A mericay 
enterprise. 

Mr. President, the loaf wiil not for a long time be perceptibly larger 
Those who may rightfully claim a share in it are growing in numbers 
every day. There is room enough on American soil for more peop) 
but they will not readily come down to the Chinese theory that the 
survival of the fittest means the survival of those who can live upon the 
least. The American people are pot yet ready to come to that nor to 
that condition of things in which a bare livel*hood comes as the result 
of labor and enterprise. They want new fi. ds for their enterprise, 
they want opportunity for their genius and their skill, and they wil! 
not always have it at home. We have carried forward the great en- 
terprises which have engaged the attention of our people under great 
pressure; and asthe great floods of the Mississippi, when they come 
down as the result of the melting the snows in the mountains, leave 
wrecks behind, so the forward movement of our great national enter- 
prises leave wrecks of hopes and fortunes to mark its course. These 
great monuments have added greatly to the wealth of the American 
people and on the whole have been beneficent, but they have their un- 
dertow and reaction of personal misfortune. 

Instead of gathering them up we float them off the shores and bars 
by new forward movements, which give new opportunities in new fields. 
We arenot yet ready to sitdown as with completed fortunes anda mis- 
sion that is ended and adjust ourselves to a state of affairs in which 
there are to be no gains except the modest ones which come from traiiic 
in old and well-worn fields. That means the settlement of delicate, 
difficult, and perhaps dangerous questions now which can well be 
postponed and which may be forever removed by the opening of new 
fields for our enterprise. 

It is just as well while the field is open to us and we have the op- 
portunity and our people are willing to engage therein that we should 
give opportunity for them to get into the neighboring States and places 
which are waiting for the touch of skill and capital to bloom into new 
life. If the Government had engaged in building the Nicaragua Caual 
there would have been now an American colony extending {rom the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific along its line, and millions of the Amer- 
ican people would have engaged in enterprises in Central America with 
profit; there would have been new fields for labor, for enterprise, and 
for capital. That opportunity was thrown over our shoulders. 

All South America to-day is anxious, hungry even, for rapid commu- 
nication with the United States, anxiously waiting and watching and 
hopeful that we will so order our affairsthat they may trade with usas 
they trade with other people. 

Everybody who speaks of this question with intelligence, every one 

ho approaches the consideration of this subject fairly and thoroush's. 
agrees that theone thing more than anything else which we nee: 's that 
we shall have frequent and rapid communication with the South Ame™ 
ican republics. But conceding this it is asked, why not have thiscom- 
munication by means of foreign ships as well as with those of American 
build, why not hoist the American flag over the ships }ui!t on the 
Clyde from iron ore taken out of British soil, manufactured and pul 0 
shape a aan labor? Wecan thus get cheap ships, and | have n° 
doubt Senator from Kentucky will say that with foreign sbips ¥° 
can get a cheap service; but, Mr. President, service of that kind 

ing business to American mechanics or American merchants ss 

ican mechan- 

come 2 lost 

’ f bec ome 8 = 

art among the American people? With more seacoast than «ny ° = 
country in the world, are we to be the only ones that man n° ship the 
of our skill and of our own material? If I had my ¥* 

it, I would never permit the American flag to be hoisted ve" 

: : ; ich was 
ship that had in it other than American material or whic! = 

I would make that creation of all others ’ sae 

the best of American skill. An American ship will convey ‘°" 


and | 
eign people something significant of the American Republic, 0° / 


tion 


it to 


tative of the highest 
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of what its people are, of what the country is, of the productive skill 


which comes of free institutions. I know we can buy ships in Great 
pritain and in France cheaper than we can build them. There are 
nandreds of them to-day in the various harbors of Great Britain that 
are for sale, some old and some new. Many of them can be bought 
rhaps at a price that would be the price of old iron, and the value of 
oa probably would not be much greater. Who wants to have them 
onrehased to engage in American trade and to fly the American flag? 
P i would like to ask the Senators who sit on the other side of the 
Chamber and who rendered gallant and faithful services to the confed- 
macy under arms, if they want to vote money to build up British ship- 
ail by buying British shipsover which the American flag is to float? 
if I have read the history of the confederacy aright, I should think that 
the men who fought that valiant fight and who went down alter four 
vearsof such struggle asthe world never before saw, had more occasion 
to despise and hate Great Britain than any other peopie in the world. 
She promised the confederacy that which kept it alive with hope, and 
she broke her promise as she always does when it is her interest to do 
<9. She was the friend of the confederacy in the time when it needed the 
encouragement of thatfriendship tostimulate it with the hope necessary 
to inaugurate the desperate struggle; and when it was entered upon, 
when it had assumed its bloodiest phases, when there came the Mace- 
donian ery for that help which had been promised, she basely deserted 
you. What true confederate would vote to fly the American flag over 
an English-made ship, the representative of English capital and skill ? 

At the close of the war there was a sentiment in the South against 
Great Britain growing out of her heartless treachery which looked as 
though it would never be appeased except with blood. The North also 
had a quarrel with Great Britain growing out of the war, and there was 
a feeling well nigh universal that war was necessary to appease the 
wrath of both sections, now again united. The veterans of the South 
were desirous of joining their late antagonists of the North in a bloody 
ponishment of the foe of both. 

This sentiment was kept in abeyance by the trouble of reconstruc- 
tion under Andrew Johnson; but the feeling was only dormant, and 
when Grant became President the old feeling broke out. The Alabama- 
depredation claims were unsettled, and a war could have been easily 
brought about. I say now what I have said over and over again else- 
where, that I think it was General Grant’s greatest title to fame that he, 
asoldier, opposed the war feeling, said in substance, ‘‘ No; we will have 
no war until we have exhausted every effort for peace. There has been 
war enough in this generation.’’ The Alabama commission followed, 
and war wasaverted. Thesentiment of the country, North and South, 
would, however, have justified it, and I know that of those men who 
reflect to-day as every day upon the glories and the woes of the con- 
federacy not one of them does so without bringing to his mind a recol- 
pon of the fact wes eee at that time was your foe where 
she had promised to be your friend. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to call to his 
recollection the fact that General Grant as President of the United 
States, when the Franco-Prussian war broke out, sent a special message 
wo Congress insisting that Congress should authorize"h free registry for 
foreign-built ships, in order to carry on American trade during the 
embarrassments we should be under when France and Germany went 
to war with each other, and he urged it with great power. 

Mr. PLUMB. The cireumstances then and now are entirely differ- 
ent. At that time it seemed as though two great powers, great in a 
maritime way as well as great on land, were about to devote all their 
energies towar. Naturally President Grant wanted the United States 
‘o take advantage of acondition of things in which the merchant ma- 
nne of both those great nations would be weakened if not destroyed 
to build up itsown. Todothis might require sudden effort, and hence 
the proposition that we should permit our own people togive American 
register to forei ships. But I think the proposition was a 
mistake, for the result would have been not that Americans would have 
bought the French and German ships, but that their ships would have 
heen given American register and thus avoided capture, while the owner- 

ship would have remained the same. 

y votes to put ships built in foreign yards under the Amer- 
ane and under American votes in substance that there 
iat an 20 American ship-yards, votes that ship-building shall be a 
ple shall be 


: ‘ we shall not get an American navy merely by 
by naval ships. We shall only get an American navy 
Canaing up an American merchant marine. We have given hun- 
weds of millions, an enormous sum certainly, for the purpose of sub- 
Sizing railroads and other instrumentalities of intercourse and devel- 
pment on soil. We have built up this great interior space; 
every acre of soil will produce; we have a system 
enables us to bring the productsof those acres to any 
upon the Atlantic or the Pacific coast cheaply and quickly. 
can get all its producers to one point as completely as the 
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nation 
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One per cent. of what we have done for that purpose—a purpose that 
I do not belittle, a purpose that was vita! to the growth and develop- 
ment of the American people—will give to us supremacy upon the sea. 
I said here two years ago that the time was near 
young men of New England would not hereafter 


at hand when the 


, as heretofore, inevi- 
tably go to the West; that there would be a turn in the tide, and that 
shortly the old feeling would lead the adventurous youth of New Eng- 


land as they looked out upon the s s in it and of 
the foreign countries beyond, in which they could find fruitful fields 
for their enterprise and their skill, and that we were on the threshold 
of an outward development which would be the equal of t! 


. to think of the island 


great in- 
ternal development of which I have spoken. 

But, Mr. President, when you seek to turn a stream in a new direc- 
tion you have got tocut the channel to givedirection to it. Capital is 
not going into new enterprises at home as freely asformerly. The field 


= 
re 


is not as free from competition, nor is there the 


yom for new, long lines 
of railroads. 


There are no longer opportunities for building railroads 
five hundred or a thousand miles long; and the short lines are being 
built by existing companies as feeders to their main lines. The great 
enterprises absorbing large amounts of new capital and opening new 
fields for speculation are things of the past, comparatively. 
day of minor things, comparatively speaking. And now here lies Mex- 
ico on one flank and South and Central America upon another, our next- 
door neighbors, the places where if ata@ll we are to have a foreign trade 
commensurate with our abilities to supply it. Let the Government do 
a little something; let there be something of the spirit which animated 
the Government in its determination to have the Rocky Mountains 
traversed by a railroad and to thereby have the two great seas bound 
together with iron bands and we shall fill every plain and every valley 
of Mexico and South and Central America with settlers and thereby 
make markets for all American products and give ample opportunity 
for American enterprise and ambition. 

If the Democratic party to-day was the Democratic party of forty 
years ago, if it was the Democratic party of the Monroe doctrine, there 
would be no halting and hesitating here about this or about measures 
involving ten times the expenditure that is proposed here if found nec- 
essary; but the Democratic party of to-day is not the Democratic party 
that in former days had so much tosay about its devotion to the Mon- 
roe doctrine. Instead of that it is here objecting to any meansof com- 
munication being established which shall bind to us the south half of 
the American continent. We see it objecting specially that there 
should be any carrying of American mails in American ships. 

This work, according to modern Democracy, is to be done for the 
American people by foreigners in ships built in foreign ship-yards. 
Eight hundred thousand dollars! We vote away without a yea-and- 
nay vote, without a single response from either side of this Chamber, 
bills expending millions of dollars for objects of luxury, stale claims, 
increasing salaries, libraries, monuments, so-called scientific work de- 
signed primarily to create places, things which give neither wages to 
labor nor opportunity for enterprise, and $1,600,000 for an exposition 
in New Orleans in the hope that the sluggish currents of life in that 
locality might be awakened to the opportunity offered by its proximity 
to Mexico and Central America to do something for our trade with 
those people, and yet a proposition to appropriate half that amount in 
such @ manner as while legitimately adding to the efficiency of the 
mail service will also stimulate the building of American ships and 
the extension through their agency of our trade and commerce, the 
Democratic party shivers from center to circumference. 

While we have been debating about questions of minor importance 
Germany has taken bodily possession of the Mexican Republic. I have 
it from an authority which is not to be disputed, and which if I were 
to name it would not be disputed, that there is great danger that 
the Mexican Central Railroad, extending from El Paso to the City of 
Mexico, built by American capital, will pass into the hands and un- 
der the control of British and German capitalists. I would not blame 
the patridtic people who built that railroad if they sold it to whoever 
would buy. The United States Government has manifested no inter- 
est in the enterprise or any indication of its intention to protect the 
Americans who built the road from unjust and illegal treatment by 
the Mexican Government. It is notstrange, therefore, that the Mexi- 
can Government has taken away the subsidy granted to the road and 
otherwise violated the contract under which the road was built. They 
know they can do this with impunity, and judging the future by the 
past, they can go further and destroy or take possession of the entire 
property whenever they see fit without risk of interference from our 
Government. 

Before this session is over we shall tumble $5,000,000 into the Mis- 
sissippi River to be washed out and every sign of it disappear during 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made. We shall put fur- 
ther millions into little creeks where nothing but a possibility of tow- 
boat navigation ever existed or ever can exist, rather than to navigate 
the free ocean in search of the trade that is waiting and anxious to come 
to us and the coming of which will enable us to keep on in that same 
scale of improvement and development which has characterized the 
last twenty years of American history. 

Mr. President, I had not designed to enter into this subject at this 
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length. I stated in the outset what I repeat, that I can justify my vote speech in opposition to this bill, concedes the correctness of this 
for this measure upon the narrow ground that it will return certainly | as to the law of the case; and bases his opposition to the measy;. a 
within a brief period of time to the Postal Department all the doliars | his denial of the fact that the object of said bill is to raise reyen ‘ior 
we spend just as certainly as we get them back from the investment of Now, Mr. Speaker, if the courts of the country in constryiy, ae 
money in the star-route service. Is there any man who believes if | lative acts are bound by the face of the statute which they inti)... 
while we are doing that we are bringing the Central and South Ameri- | and can not, as they hold, pass beyond the text of a law in an atiemn, 
can states nearer tous by meansof American ships commanded by Amer- | to penetrate the chamber of the law-maker’s mind to ascertain and de. 
ican officers and manned by American seamen, we shall not thereby open | clare his meaning otherwise than as expressed in his act, [ 1, spectfally 
wider and make more permanent the channels that will carry increas- | submit that it is not the province of any gentleman on this floor, yj), 
ing quantities of goods of American manufacture into those waiting | conceding that the objects expressed in the bill under consid, ration are 
countries? It is because of the fact that this result is likely to follow | legitimate and clearly within the limits of the Constitution, to assume 
thisexpenditurethatoppositionis made. Iam glad myself tosupportit | to go beyond the language of the measure and declare for it a purpose 
upon the narrow ground that I have stated, and more so because of the | of a different and more objectionable character, and to supply to those 
incidental but great results which I can see will follow in the extension | who favor the bill motives other than those which they ayow. ; 
of the trade in our manufactured goods and food products. This may I say to these gentlemen, with all due respect, that for myself and 
not be the best opportunity that will present itself, but it should be | in view of my responsibility to my constituents and of my conceptions 
taken advantage of. of the obligation of my oath to support the Constitution, I shall exer. 
Business depression exists with us as all over the civilized world. A | cise the right to interpret the language of this bill for myself, and wi 
slight addition to our trade would relieve us and give employment to | absolve those who differ from mein that interpretation from all respons. 
all our idle labor. We can do this while holding firmly to our home | bility for my action. If, Mr. Speaker, I were willing to accept the 
market, the greatest in the world. We are comparatively free from | position to which the unfair judgment of these gentlemen would assign 
debt, without the necessity of keeping up a great army and navy. Our | me, and were ready to admit that this is not a bill to raise revenue | 
people are vigorous, enterprising, ingenious, practical. They arecapa- | could not dissent from the conclusions reached by them, and | should 
ble of competing successfully with any other people in the world upon | feel compelled to vote against the bill; for I hold, with them, that the 
conditions at all equal. Why should not the Government with the | use by Congress of any power conferred by the Constitution for any 
resources drawn by taxation from all expend a reasonable sum in es- | given purpose, for the accomplishment of a different object, would te 
tablishing the same mail service between our own ports and those of | wholly unjustifiable; and for Congress to use the taxing power given 
our nearest neighbors and who desire to trade with us and generally | by the Constitution for the purpose of destroying any legitimate jp- 
accommodate themselves to our wishes and interests? Whyshould we | dustry, the product of which only was nominally sought to be taxed, 
not at least enter upon this field and do something to relieve the bur- | in order simply to build up another, would be a flagrant abuse of that 
dens that exist here and lay the foundation for a larger and broader | powerand violative of the spirit of that instrument. 
and more profitable and more hopeful future than we canever expectto | But again calling attention tothe fact that the opponents of this 
have if we continue the policy of isolation heretofore practiced ? bill all admit that it contains no provision which interpreted by the 
ordinary and accepted rules of interpretation conflicts with the Consti- 
tution, and that therefore their opposition to said measure proceeds 
from their objections to some purpose suspected for but not appearing 
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Oleomargarine. on the face of the bill, I now proceed to explain why this measure is 

isha not necessarily calculated to destroy the industry of making imitations 

SPEECH of butter, but is calculated to produce for the use of the Government 

some revenue by the taxation of an object that can well bear it, and 

oF placing the manufacture of the same under proper and necessary regu- 

lations. Assuming that the object of the bill is to raise revenue, the 

H O N . J O H N T . H E A R D ; propriety of its enactment depends upon three conditions, namely: 
OF MISSOURI First, does the Government need the revenue? Secondly, will this ob- 

P ject of taxation bear the tax proposed? And finally, does the character 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, of this industry make it necessary and proper that such taxes should 


be collected by the machinery proposed in this bill? 
Thursday, June 3, 1886, With reference to the first condition, do we need the revenue, Ie 
On the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating | spectfully refer to the last report of the executive head of the Treas 
the manufactur, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— ury Department, in which it will be seen that at that date his eti- 

Mr. HEARD said: mates of the probable expenditures of the Government for the nest 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose at this late stage in the consid- | fiseal year would Absorb the anticipated receipts, and leave a deticit of 
eration of the bill now pending to attempt a general discussion of its | $24,000,000; and to this we may add, as the result of legislation had 
provisions; but in view ef the wide variance of opinion held by those | since the date of said report, at least $6,000,000, which must also be 
who respectively favor and oppose it, and preferring to state for myself | provided for. 
the reasons which control my action thereupon rather than to have | We are told by some of the opponents of this bil! that we should ne 
them supplied for me by those who differ from me, I shall briefly state | rely upon this estimate, for the reason since it was mace the receips 
my reasons for supporting the measure. of the Government have exceeded, while the expenditures thereof have 

In examining this subject there are two foundational questions to be | fallen below the amounts fixed for them respectively in said estimate. 
considered, the determination of which by each member for himself | This variance from the estimate may be true, but if so it only shows 
must control his individual action. Those questions are: First, is the | that the ever-changing conditions of the business of the country mass 
proposed legislation constitutional; and, secondly, is it necessary? | it unsafe to disregard the conservative margin fixed by the Secret'y 
Holding for myself the affirmative on both these questions, I shall un- | of the Treasury as the result of his best judgment based upon tie « 
hesitatingly support the bill. perience of the past applied to the prospects of our near {uture. 

In support of my position on the first of these two propositions I It is estimated by the Committee of Agriculture of this House, wh 
shall confidently refer to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the | report is before us, that the extent of the manufacture of these im tators 
United States, especially that in the case of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno | of butter reach 200,000,000 pounds per annum; and therefore, should 
(8 Wallace, 533), referred to in the report of the committee on this bill, | the production continue in the same volume, and the tax be fixe¢® 
and also by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] in his speech | 8 cents per pound, as now provided in the bill, and the entire prodact 
in opposition thereto. In that decision the court res that the | become taxable and pay the tax, the revenue to be derived {rom 8 
subjects to be taxed and the extent to which they may be taxed is a | source would be $16,000,000, less the cost of its collection. | thins 
matter resting in the discretion of Congress alone, and that ‘the power | therefore, that it is safe to assume that the revenue to be raised )y 0S 
to tax may be exercised oppressively upon persons, but the responsi- | measure may be needed to meet the ordinary expenses o! the Go'e™ 
bility of the legislation is not to the courts but to the people by whom | ment; but even if it should not be, if it be just to tax this prv® 
its members are elected.’’ as proposed, and necessary to do it by the means proposed, the pos" 

Then, Mr. Speaker, it being established by this unquestioned au- | of the accumulation of money to be derived from this source to = 
thority that Congress has the power to lay taxes upon all taxable ob- | idle in the Treasury need not be alarming, in view of the ft ane 
jects which it may select for the purpose of raising revenue, and further | havea large interest-bearing debt on which any surplus may be 4) a 
that such power may be exercised to whatever extent Congress may de- Advancing next to the examination of the second quest!.?, . ae 
cide to be proper; and it being admitted, as it is on all sides, that such | object proposed to be taxed bear the rate of tax proposed in tie — 
action on the part of the legislative branch of the Government is not | I submit that I think it has been clearly shown by the evi nee - 
subject to revision by the judicial, it results that if this is a bill to | sented to the committee and referred to in their report that the a 
raise revenue Congress has fall power over the subject, and that the | ative of this proposition can easily be maintained, and It 8° *-"— 
exercise of such power in nowise conflicts with any constitutional lim- | cant fact that not one of the opponents of this measure has s)0"" 
itation. attem to show the contrary to be true. Instead of their a 

The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] in his | that the effect of the legislation proposed would be to destroy the“ 
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ine industry, they content themselves with charging that such 
ma bject of the advocates of this bill. 

It is shown by competent evidence that the average cost of this 

act is about 7} or 8 cents per pound, and that the average retail 
market price to the consumer is about 26 cents, leaving between the 
cost of manufacture and the price paid by the consumer the extraor- 
dinary margin for profit, less the cost of handling, of about 18 cents 

r pound, or more than twice the original cost. Deduct then from 
eh margin 2 cents for the tax proposed, and 2 cents to cover the cost 
7 obtaining special license to deal in the article, and you still have 
left 8 cents, or 100 per cent. on the original cost. : P 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, I wish to be distinctly understood in the position, 
that if § cents per pound is a greater tax than the business, conducted 

nder the proper and necessary surveillance of law, will fairly stand, 
eum let the rate be reduced; but in justice to all concerned, let it be 
all that it willstand. Asa Democrat, and one opposed to the doctrine 
of “protection for protection’s sake,’’ I do not intend to commit my- 
self to the support of any measure which avowedly, or otherwise, is 
based upon the claim that it is the duty or the right or within the 

roper exercise of the power of this Government to destroy any legiti- 
a industry in order, simply, to build up or maintain another. 

But I do hold that it is a necessary and inevitable result of all such 
taxation that an incidental Protection is given thereby to such kindred 
industries as may escape the tax levied; and I desire to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this case—not admitting in the first place that the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, as at present conducted, is a 
legitimate industry—the incidental protection which may result to the 
lanquishing dairy interests of the country, is such an one as I think 
clearly comes within the range of constitutional authority as declared 
in the platforms of the Democratic party, and practiced in the legisla- 
tion of all the political parties which have ever controlled this country. 
Not basing my support of this bill upon the right or duty of Congress 
to legislate against any interest, or for the encouragement of any in- 
dustry, any further than may result from an attempt to lay taxes so as 
to justly equalize the burdens of the people, and protect them when- 
ever practicable against imposition and fraud, I do not hold it to be 
pertinent to my discussion of this measure toinveigh against the char- 
acter of the product which-we propose to tax, any further than to jus- 
tify fully those features of the bill which have been, from some quarters, 
80 Vi y denounced on account of their inquisitorial features. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, while I appreciate and regret the incon- 
venience and the evils necessarily incident to this character of laws I 
still realize that there is a certain character of legislation that can not 
well be dispensed with, and yet from which this disagreeable feature 
can not be eliminated. I confess that, while I would, were it practica- 
ble, rid all our laws of this objectionable incident to their execution, 
still, sir, 1 am unwilling to change, as against the interest of the whole 
people, the substance of these laws—I mean, of course, the ‘‘ internal- 
revenue laws’’—in order to dispose of the disagreeable form of the same. 
I believe that since the Government must have revenue it is proper and 
right thata liberal part of such revenue should be collected from whisky, 
tobaceo, and oleomargarine, if you will, instead of relieving those art- 
icles from taxation at the expense of the actual necessaries of life. 

It has always to me, Mr. Speaker, that the intensity of a 
man’s objection to the form of these laws was materially affected by 







the effect of the substance of such laws upon his individual or repre- 
; sentative interest. Asa rule I think we find the great objection to and 
; pressure in favor of the of the internal-revenue laws comes from 
. these two sources— man who now pays the tax which said laws 
: impose; and the other fellow, who wants the Government to remit the 
5 tax thus im so that it may become necessary to raise the tariff so 
r as to more fully pe something already protected. 

- Gentlemen talk about repealing the internal-revenue laws and taking 

the tax off of w and tobacco, and offer amendments to this bill 

“e looking to that I respectfully ask the advocates of such views 
ns how they can justify a proposition which necessitates either one or the 
id other of two results—either that we neglect to provide the means to 
at neet the obligations of the Government, or that the $115,000,000 now 
nt collected from these sources shall be put as an additional burden on 
bis the food and clothing and other necessaries of life already taxed by our 
sk, Present tariff at the rate of 47 per cent. 

his But, Mr. Speaker, I have no intention of discussing further the merits 
ns of or necessity for the continuance of our present internal-revenue sys- 
act em, or going further into the consideration, collaterally, of that sub- 
vet ject, but simply desire to say that if one-half be true that is told ot the 
neld ‘upurity of the compounds we now seek to tax we need not scruple at 
{we the Upon their manufacture the most vigorous exactions which 
lied. of this system may render necessary with reference to 
the tape the processes and results of such industry in all their various 
pill? 

oe HE, tatirming my dissent from the doctrine that it is within the scope 
firs exercise of the taxing powers of Congress to purposely 
git or destroy any industry not prohibited by law, 
sn of order that some other industry may be benefited; 
pwibg that it is the necessary result of the im- 


incidental protection will ensue, and 
be and in this case should not be avoided, I 
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am frank to say that this bill, being to my mind free from objection on 
constitutional grounds and commending itself to my judgment on 
grounds of public policy, is all the more acceptable to me because it 
may yield indirectly a benefit to the important but depressed dairy in- 
dustry of the country. 

In that industry abont six millions of people are directly engaged, 
and almost the whole thirty millions of our agricultural population 
are more or less interested. That by reason of the manufacture and 
sale of imitations of butter, which are almost invariably fraudulently 
sold as butter, the dairy interests have been most unfavorably and un- 
justly affected, there is no contention or doubt; and I think it is the 
duty of Congress, as a measure of public conscience and right between 
the promoters of this original and honest industry and that of the im- 
itators of its wholesome products, who are amassing fortunes at the ex- 
pense of said industry by counterfeiting its products, and thus displacing 
the same in the markets of the country, to so shape legislation as to 
secure to the one what it has been despoiled of by the other, and make 
the inferior article sell under its own true name and character and to 
pay all the expense necessary to the accomplishment of that result. 

Evidence is before us to show that, as the result of this fraudulent in- 
terference with the business of the dairy by the manufacturers of these 
imitations of butter, the export demand for our dairy products has been 
almost destroyed, while through the apprehension of would-be consum- 
ers at home that genuine butter can not be had in the general market, the 
domestic demand has also and correspondingly been crippled; that the 
dairymen are no longer able to profitably keep their herds; that in Chi- 
cago alone, in the last year, 300,000 milch cows were sent to the slaughter; 
and that within the last few years the value of the milch stock in this 
country has by these causes been reduced $150,000, 000. 

Let it be understood, Mr. Speaker, that the class of our people to 
whom these cows belong is now and always has been burdened by the 
exactions of high-tariff laws, which in the last year averaged 47 per 
cent. on every dutiable object which they bought, in order that more 
favored classes might prosper. 

While the burden inflicted by the wrongful and frandulent manufact- 
ure and sale of these imitations of butter oppresses six or seven mill- 
ions of our people directly, and indirectly affects nearly the entire thirty 
millions living by agriculture, the millions of dollars profit derived 
from these frauds upon an honest and important industry accrue to a 
small number of rich manufacturers whose very processes of counter- 
feiting are covered and protected by letters patent issued by this Gov- 
ernment. The statistics bearing on this subject show that not over three 
hundred and fifty manufacturers, big and little, are engaged in the oleo- 
margarine business; and that less than one hundred firms produced over 
seven-eighths of the entire product. Further, thatsome fifty-eight dif- 
ferent patents have been issued by this Government licensing the pat- 
entees to counterfeit the genuine dairy product of the country, but ef- 
fectually protecting the respective counterfeits thus authorized to be 
produced against interference from the productsof other ingenious coun- 
terfeiters in the same line. The counterfeits are thus protected by the 
strong arm of the law; but the genuine alone is lawful prey for the 
cupidity and frequent dishonesty of those who see fit to engage in coun- 
terfeiting it. Is it to be told to the millions of agriculturists who are 
thus being wronged with the sanction, and under the license of this 
Government, that Congress can give no redress against wrongs being 
perpetrated under laws of its enactment? Let me say that no such 
answer will be or ought to be received by them. 

In the name of these people, and as a measure of justice to them, I 
demand that we now place upon these nondescript products, by the 
fraudulent manufacture and saleof which so great loss has been inflicted 
on an honest and once prosperous industry, that rate of tax which, in 
the judgment of Congress it can and ought to bear, in order that the 
proper burdens of the Government may be more equitably distributed 
among the different classes of our people, and that the public may be 
protected against the fraudulent manufacture and sale of products dele- 
terious to health, under the good name and character of the honest 
product which they simulate to destroy. 

These millionaire manufacturers of this counterfeit product seek to 
invoke in their interest the name of the poor people of the country, 
claiming that the imitation stuff, sold in the name of genuine butter, 
is sold cheaper than the genuine, and that therefore it is in the inter- 
est of the poor that its unrestricted and untaxed manufacture and sale 
be permitted to continue. This claim is false and dishonest; for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred-this counterfeit is sold as butter 
and at the price of butter, or else it could not be sold at all. 

The poorer classes in America buy such food as they may be able to 
afford, but it is not their habit or desire to buy unwholesome food at 
any price; hence, with the prejudice which obtains against these coun- 
terfeit products with all classes of our people, there is not at present 
willing market for them with any class. But, Mr. Speaker, if any- 
thing can fit these products for competition with the genuine products 
of the dairy and make them acceptable to our people as wholesome 
food it will be the confidence inspired by the enforced attention to and 
observance of such regulations governing their manufacture as it is the 
purpose of this bill to compel, and as will by said measure be made 
possible. 

The friends of oleomargarine on this floor contend that said product 
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is honestly made and sold according to character, and not as butter. 
If so, the provisions of this bill do not affect it, for it is aimed at the 
dishonest manufacture and sale only; and if their statement be true 
the manufacturers of this product will be benefited instead of injured, 
because the advantage resulting from the possession of the Govern- 
ment’s certificate of the purity of the goods offered for sale will more 
than compensate for the tax required by the Government in the form 
of license for its manufacture or sale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would say Congress has full and un- 
questioned power to enact this legislation, and it is not only justified 
under the conditions existing, but is demanded by a sense of duty to 
the public, whose trusted servants we are. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECT 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April-15, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The improvement of the rivers of this country as a 
means of cheap transportation is of vital importance to the producers 
of all exportable products. In this lies the only, or at least the most 
effective, check on the exactions of railroads. The competition afforded 
by our rivers with the railroads of the country should be encouraged. 
For our Western country the improvement of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and their tributaries is of the utmost importance. 

It has been proclaimed for us by the protectionists that a policy of 
high tariff would give te our farmers a home market for their bread- 
stuffs, meats, and other commodities, but to-day we find that this pro- 
tective system has broken down, our home market ruined. The pro- 
tective system has been used to stimulate industries of that kind, and 
the operators of this system, while professing to be the friends of the 
laboring man, have cut his wages to the lowest point; and to enable 
them to do this they have imported from other countries contract labor 
till to-day this country is filled with unemployed men. 

These men have been induced to come here under promises of better 
wages than they were receiving in the countries of the Old World, but 
as soon as the products of the factories became in excessof our demand 
these imported laborers are thrown out of employment to wait in ea 
ness till the consumption of the factory products of the 
accomplished. They are thus thrownoutof employment in eelerthas 
the employer may shut down his mill or factory till the surplus is dis- 
posed of. The laborer is thus compelled to bear all the loss. These 
facts and others I will allude to have had the effect of not only break- 
ing down our home market but of ruining our foreign markets as well. 

The difficulties in the way of our are many; but I shall 
state the most important. About sixteen years ago the pe a 
completed, thus bringing Europe and India near together, and making 
it entirely feasible for Europe to get her 
from India. A short time since England from the Khedive 
of Egypt a controlling interest in the canal at a cost of near $25,000,000, 
so that to-day has quick and easy communication with this 
vast Empire of India. India is under the protectorateof England. In- 
dia has a population of 250,000,000 of much of the 
greater part of southeastern 
half of square miles. Enlarged now 
area is half as 


ion of Great Britain extends over three-fourths of all India. The 
food of this people is millet. They sell all the rice and wheat for w 
a market is found. The cost of living is but a trifle. India ison asil- 
ver basis, so that everywhere in India silver has maintained its true 
value and pu power. 

What is the so fet tin hee The answer is that 
the Suez Canal has brought India and aaa 
cheap transportation. oy Beemdenene es 
from going to our mints and into conan cvamiegieemanianiie 
discount of more than 20 cents on the dollar by the English traders, then 
st Tn an with it cheap Hino Inborers ar employed i ras 
ing wheat, corn, and cotton for English consumption; and with 
this cheap silver 


England i 
railroad system throughout India, and Hagens gs oe a re farther 
competition with us in producing grain bringing it to European 
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markets. I cannot better illustrate this point than to quote fro; 
morial to Congress giving facts and figures upon this subject, as { 
THE WHEAT QUESTION. 

The average crop in India is from 10 to 11 bushels per acre, agai: 
enieate in the United States; but India is ca capable of an immense: ine = 

ield under careful cultivation, and where fertilizers have been applied its 
nas increased to 40 peracre. Great as is already the pres at pr 
of wheat in India it is steadily increasing, its development being limite 
the lack of transportation to the seaboard, an obstacle that is steadj|, , 
ing in the id construction of the great railroad and canal system { 
patronage of Great Britain. 

it was not until 1874 that the first shipment of wheat from India to Piro)... 

made, and was then only 95,000 bushels; in 1875 it extended to 1,500) ((%) ),5..)" 
in 1876 it exceeded 4,500,000 bushels; in 1877 and part of 1878 over 12 (yy 
els. During the famine of 1878-79 the exports fell to about 2.5.0 (x . 
but sendhedl te 1880 over 15,000,009 bushels; in 1881 rapidly incre: 

bushels; in 1882 the exactamount was 36, 485,580 bushels; in 1883 ¢) 4 
failed, and only 26,021,875 bushels were exported ; but in 1584 the ¢:, eas sine 
more to bushels, while in 1885, up to November, over 42.5 or 000 bus : 
— e , and for over 3,400, 000 bushels freight-room had be« hels 


urope. 
To obtain such results the English Government has widely a::) 
distributed among the native ryots, or farmers, for the purpose o/ 
them in the use of improved machinery, a numberof plows, co: 
special design and of peculiar style to meet the requirements of theiy <9); 
addition, — quantities of all kinds of plows and other implements, ads.y, 
with studious care to the wants of Indian agriculture, have been sent ont be 
the English Government to be sold at a mere nominal price. ye 
Great care has been exercised to select seeds ffom foreign co 
American—of the best varieties and suitable for the soil of In: hi 1 


PRICE OF LABOR AND LIVING CONTRASTED. 


The Indian ryot, or farmer, lives in a bamboo hut ; cost about 20 rupees, or 29 5 
his utensils, a few earthenware pots, value 2 or 3 rupees, or 9% cents to $4 
His meals consist of half an anna’s (lj cents) worth of rice or millet seed His 
farming ae rude plow, a primitive wooden cart constructed wi 
his own hands, on bbing-hoe, a pair of bullocks, a few cows or s)i cep. Hex 
his grain witha le, treads it out with his bullocks, winnows it in the air. ayq 
carries ittomarketon his back. If heemploysa farm hand it is at about? an 
(6 cents) per day. These circumstances tend toward an equa! ization n oft 
terms of competition between the Indian and American farmers i: 
wheat in — but notwithstanding the low ae of India an 
railroad facilities, it would still be impossible for Indian ryot to sell 
ase y in Liverpool as the American farmer were it not for the diver 
caused by legislation in the relative values of gold and silver. 

OUR HEAVY LOSSES, 

The exportation of wheat from India during 1884 and the eleven months of 
1835 amounted to over 84,400,000 bushels, representing a loss of over $30,000,000 
our farmers and of over 3,500,000 tons of fre ght to our “ granger” railroads, and 
of over $17,000,000 on their earn 

It is needless Soe out the manifold ways in which such a subir: act 
—— principal art ee ie has made itselffelt in all emp 


But this is not all. “On the 22d of October . Indian wheat sold in Liverpo 
; while q ty for quality compared, brought in Chicag 
The tra ingests water, of en h bushe 

over 6 cents; the present lay 
Cee ee 


ose Sa ae enn eae een ... 


Cost of SF enieeieliote sai without commission.. 


Total per bushel... bo 12.2 

Add to nee cents fom ‘Chicago to New York ‘and the eost ‘of t transpo 
less commission, is just 18} cents per bushel, which added to 85) cost 10 | 
our American in | first cost equal to $1.07 per bushel, or 
bushel more than quality for quality Indian wheat is selling in 


This stato of alfuirs is the densequence of the extremely low price for 
bullion which is more or less controlled in ~ market. At the present 
Enaia ie one shilling and tixponice por upc ounce, the exchange on 

ia is one per cent. in fave or of the 
British sin ee ak ck cac een pounds sterling put 
139 rupee rupees, which is al! he could have pur- 
in 1873, and yet the — asing power in 
India of the rupee is a little greater now than it was in 187. 
A therefore, to the ruling rate of 89 cents per bushel of wheat in | verpor 
the once advances to $1.19 per bushel. This ae ra 
Liverpool, less freight ond eee spanges from New York to Liver 
of wheat in New York $1.06} per bushe! 
rate; and in Chicago it would be eq 
. is evident from thes figs 
the restoration of silver to its old place by free coinage would «t 
out of the European maarkceta. 
not only prevents us from 
market ee of it to the 
farmers, who lose 20 to 25 cents per bushel! on their whatt i 
now ruling low market price in Live —_ 

of 1885 of 352,000,000 bushels of w! 
mean a loss to the American farmers of from $70,000,000 to $55,010)" 

Let 
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RAPID DECLINE IN OUR WHEAT EXPORTS. 
us review the decline in our wheat exports for the past few yee" 
Io lems we enpocted 100 es uasbeaboke, ior which we r-ceived $1 19,579,54:,e0™ 
Oe 0319 
In 1884 our declined over 90 percent., and we exported only 7. 
oye we received $73,026,954 or $1: per bushel. a 
In we exported some 84,500,000 bushels of a4 for which we oh one? 
only $72,933,097, or 86.32 cents per bushel, while the year previous we - 
$75.026,000 for only 70,349,012 bushels, a loss of over 20 cents on exc)! push : 
Not only has the American farmer been adirect loser by this redu: tic ae 


but he has indirect 
of his whole cro} 





,w . 
far, he has 


consumed at home or sent abroad ; and on the crop of 1855 alone, sv" 
submitted to a loss of over $70, as compared with baat yee ead ale ae 
This one fact is therefore beyond cavil or dispute, and shou 


at-grower itis 
profits of the American whe as Se demand 


the 
that India should raise which will t the w 
ot ieenine has but to farnish such a ;pastonet Sesheaoentes 7 ill pre a 
in price to a point which will repay the cost of production 


How important a part the wheat crop of this country constitutes! the total 
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f our exports is shown by the fact that since 1873 to 1883 about 24.85 per cent. of 
os whole value of our agricultural exports was made up by wheat and flour; 
va the latest official statistics for the month of December, 1885, as compared with 
js84, show & decline which must create an uneasiness to all who have America’s 
welfare at heart. 


December, 1888 : 
Vheat, bushe 
’ Mpcoember, 1885: 
Wheat, DuUSelS.....-cncececereeerrrereeresserversreererrererserecersensesanacetrerecsrees 
A decline of nearly 50 per cent. 
December, 1884: 
|, DArrelS.......seeeseneresssrsvereesresereeeeceeees ees 
Fro jecember, 1885: aie 
Flour, barrels....i.+« (Ss aR RR eR RRND cee 
of over 25 per cent.,ending with December, 1885,as compared with 
st sect ise, as shown by the latest official custom-house returns. 
Total value of exports of breadstuffs. 
vt December, | seeeeereeee s00e oe reeseeevceseserese eoccccesccccsovers teeeeee $88, Ol 4, 626 
i - December, 1884. .. 79,700, 507 
July to December, 1885.....00-csessvesevenencerssereeesssssseseseaseeseseessseseeseeeesess 52, 998, 732 
the contrasts of the average yearly exportsof wheatand flour exhibit still 
oan and more deplorable deficits. 


The exports of wheat and flour from 1873 to 1883 were : 


Exports of wheat and flour. 


ccorvcsecsse 8, 261, 153 


. 4,211, 850 


seeeeeeeee 1,016, 617 




























Articles. Exports. | “Value 
—————— | 
Wheat .....-.<-<0000 eoccenee I eectlianesccerce GRD 0. 919, 073,737 | $1,095, 174, 727 
Yearly average... | 91, 907, 373 109,517, 472 
FIOUP..cccscoees sso coven el 54, 001, 528 325, 308. 458 
Yearly AVerage.....--sssseceesnreeansesseenes cerns eeeee dO. cecee 5, 400, 152 32, 530, 845 


ir Eee ee 
The aceumulation of stock on hand January 16, 1886, in the United States as 


compared with ling period of 1885, 1884, and 1883, shows the marked 
decline in our exports of wheat. 

Stock on hand or visible supply : 

: Bushels. 
January 15, 1883 .....creeeeerarenreeneeeerenenscsevesseneeseres sindochinnocuimectidnaghins 21,909, 118 
January 15, 1884 .......eeeeneresrenseres> * 33,948, 813 
January 16, 1885 .......000-0eeeeee * 42. 575,703 





Sen Oi cenit asns cece eis sacsng nso sseenicn senscasoreceveseeoece OT, 108, 238 

While our exports are gradually decreasing our stocks on hand have rapidly 
increased from 21,909,118 bushels in 1883 to 57,108,226 in 1886. 

In order to comprehend more fully the rapid decline in the exports of wheat 
from this country, the official returns of the Bureau of Statistics give the follow- 
ing figures: , 





Bushels. 

Exports of wheat from all ports for December, 1884..................0..+0000 . 8,400,000 
Exports of wheat from all ports for December, 1885. ............00-0--0ee00-0s 3,773, 153 
Decrease..... ... Esse daibientnssceescstevctccestineseccceetcceccsceccssscess 4, ON OST 
Twelve months ending with December 31, 1884... .............c.ccessereees . $1,628,478 
Twelve months ending with December 31, 1855................ euitgnidchaianie . 53,025,918 
areca eineeiettntdnensectnccicececcosenceceseesees sveesecseees 28, 602, 560 


If we consider that from 1873 to 1883 inclusive we exported 919,720,637 bushels, 
or 91,972,063 bushels on the average for each year, the decline from 91,972,063 
bushels down to 53,025,918 bushels shows a decrease of 38,946,145 bushels, or a 
decline of over 57} per cent. puapences with the rts of 1879,when 122,775,751 
bushels were and in 153,250,685 and in 1881 150,565,450 
busnels, as well as ; bushels in 1883, the rapid decline is startling. 

The returns of t of wheat from San Francisco from July 
1 to Decem! , 1885, with 1884, are equally as disturbing: 


Bashels. 
Selig 1a Dey haa disersccbisccnist sicscc cesses csessecccscecos 


esdbece soseeee 12,447,000 
July 1 to Dccmeniet OE, BIB cies cs diccssicccessecccccccesccoetecsscosnsccsvectcceesesee 5, 850, 000 





eee eee OST TEER TEENS ESTEE SEES SET ESETEESE EEE EE EEO EER EEE See eee® st eeeeee . 


A loss of over 50 per cent. eee 
‘The imports of wheat into Great Britain for the four months August (harvest 


ian patied af SEEDING Eeapestons od cote: the teal ner 
dee is a — and e e gra’ supremacy In- 


Wheat from United States: 
CONE ccecsrernevens ersesencesrecseeeeeers 11, 973, 160 


er aetna amaibtiabeliaeseceeseiecesecsoeseqrenewanpssvecosccssosencoeeees 4,404, 879 


oe ee o seccenerseenesers eaceeee 7, 478, 281 
Wheat from India: 


DR i eteneenennennmnncencnceve wesveemnneetensancanserseserense senses meenescesees 6, 833, 195 


sereneeeeenernaseeneses sesenwessewoneneueseseseseseseseseseesssesseseseeeresssesssesssecescsecses 8, 907,427 


I 2, 0o4, 232 
While the exports of wheat to Great Britain from the United States have de- 
uaa over 7,000,000 bushels, those India to Great Britain have not 
their own but have by over 2,000,000 bushels. 
entities ee ee Rages Mearenee in the exportation of wheat from In- 


Bushels. 
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in the of wheat from the United 

States is ig sad startling" The export of wheat from India in 1879 
1,972,544 y increased year ear until i 

184 itamounted to 90,20n gos bese Gates, Whee, ocean a 
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bushels, fallen 
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1882 there should grow, as in the case of wheat, an export trade from India to 
Europe of equally as great proportions. It is a positive fact that in the central 
provinces of India alone enough Indian corn can be raised to supply the wants 
of Europe, to which we have shipped during » year (calendar) of 1885 62,525,- 
742 bushels, and for which we received $33,090,350, 

Here we are confronted with the startling facts that by the demon- 
etization of our own silver and sending it to London where it is bought 
up at a discount and taken to India and there used in the employment 
of Hindoo laborers, the export of wheat from that country to Europe 
has increased steadily, so that while in 1874 only 95,000 bushels of 
wheat were exported from India, the enormous amount of over 42,- 
000,000 were exported last year. The further fact appears that our 
exports of wheat have declined in proportion to this increase from In 
dia. Italso appears that India can lay down wheat in Chicago and 
New York about as cheaply as can our Western farmers. We are not 
only losing our market abroad, but are threatened with India comp 
tition at home. The same danger is shown as to our corn. 

What is theremedy? Theremedy tomy mind isplain. Let us coin 
all our silver at home to stimulate our own productions of the farm. 
Give us cheap water transportation down the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers so we can compete with the water transportation of the 
Suez Canal. I know of no other means of preventing absolute poverty 
and distress that must come upon our Western farmers, who are now 
toiling in poverty in the vain effort to compete with this cheap Hindoo 
labor paid for by the products of our own silver mines. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that I am often accused, here and elsewhere, 
of giving a silver lining to all my discussions on this floor, but I shall 
not heed these taunts and jeers so long as I have the honor to represent 
a constituency who live by the sweat of their brow and not by the cut 
ting of coupons. More money and cheaper transportation shall be my 
watchword and battle-cry. 

Having said this much in a general view of the subject of water trans- 
portation, I desire to call attention to the improvement of a river that 
flows through a part of the district I have the honor to represent. 


THE OSAGE RIVER. 

I wish to present a few facts in regard to this stream for the purpose 
of having a survey of it made with a view of improving it by movable 
locks and dams. Recognizing the fact that Congress will make no ap- 
propriation for such purpose till such a survey is made and a favorable 
report made thereon, I desire to read from previous reportsof the Army 
engineers upon this subject so as to bring the whole matter to the at- 
tention of Congress in order that it may be properly understood. [or 
while these reports were against the improvement of this river by locks 
and dams, I want to say that the adverse reports were based not upon 
the feasibility of the plan, but upon the supposed cost as compared 
with the commerce to be benefited. That while the river is stated to 
be susceptible of such improvements, yet the officers in charge based 
their report declining to recommend it more upon the fact that the 
commerce of the river did not justify the outlay of money than any- 
thing else. 


The first report was made in 1875, from which I make the following 
extract (Appendix L, page 23): 


Before the advent of railroads, the Osage River, at high and mean stages of 
water, was the main channel of supplies for the Indian country. It does notat 
present constitute a military line of any kind; and, if improved, would only be 
tributary to the State of Missouri, in which it would be alone navigable. Be- 
sides, a bar exists at the debouchment of the river into the Missouri, the depth 
upon which fluctuates with the stage of waterin either stream. When the Mis- 
souri is at its highest stage, it affects the level of the water in the Osage as far 
up as Elizabeth, a distance of 40 miles. During low water boats drawing 2 feet 
6 inches are frequently denied passage over the bar referredto for weeks. The 
ruling depth in the Missouri River during the low-water season seldom exceeds 
3 feet, so that, unless a ruling depth of 4 feet can be secured to this river, the 
Osage, if improved to give a 4-foot navigation, would necessarily be tributary, 
for a portion of each year, only to the railroads crossing it. 

The water-power developed by the dams would be considerable 

As in the case of most slack-water improvements, questions of land-damage 
of greater or less extent may be expected, which would also increase the cost of 
the improvement. 

The results may, then, be summed up as follows: 

1. The Osage River is not susceptible of permanent or even satisfactory tem- 
porary improvement for navigation at low stages of water. 

2. It is susceptible of improvement to the extent of obtaining a ruling depth 
of 4 feet at all times, by means of locks and dams, twenty-two in number if of 
8 feet lift, and twenty-seven if of 6} feet; the cost of the former estimated at 
$2,357 330.30; of the latter, at $3,090,825. 

3. If a ruling depth of 4 feet is obtained in the Osage by means of locks and 
dams, the same would be required over the bar at the debouchmentof the river 
and as far down the Missouri as its junction with the Mississippi, to utilize the 
improvement at all stages of water—problems not yet solved. 

4. The Osage, since the introduction of railroads running parallel with it, and 
at no very great distance, is no longer a necessary link in the great current of 
trade westward. 

5. Its navigable portion would be entirely within the State of Missouri, and 
though its improvement would doubtless be of value in developing the rich 
mineral and agricultural resources of the region throngh which the river passes, 
it can not be regarded as one of national importance and therefore requiring 
Government aid. 

6. Should the improvement be made, the advantages resulting would be far 
from commensurate with the great cost, say #3,000,000. 

For these several reasons I do not fee! justified in reeommending the project 
and therefore do not advise that any further appropriation by Congress should 
be made for the work. 

The maps and plans are in process of completion,and will be forwarded as 
soon as finished. 

The collection-district in which the work is located is New Orleans. 

The nearest port of entry is that of Saint Louis. 

I can not conclude this report without expressing my obligations to Mr. Gor- 
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don and his assistants for the very satisfactory manner in which they have per- The Ouachita. 
formed their duties. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. H. SIMPSON, 
Colonel of Engineers, Bot. Brig. General, United States Army. SPEECH 


Brig. General A. A. HuMPHREys, 

Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

In 1874 I procured an order from Congress to have another survey 
made with a view of improvement of the Osage by locks or dams. 
From the report of Major Ernst I quote as follows as to the last survey. 
(Appendix 10, page 1657, Engineer’s Report, 1884): 

X 5.—Preliminary examination of Osage River Missouri, from mouth to Linn Creek, 
with a view to movable locks and dams. 


Unsirep STrates ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Saint Louis Mo., August 22, 1884, 


HON. J. FLOYD KING. 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 30, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, q a 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for oi}. r a 
poses. : 
Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As there has been so much said on the floor of this 
House about extravagant and useless expenditure on the improvement 
of insignificant rivers and unimprovable streams, I wish to say 4 fw 
words on the subject of the rivers in my district, their claims upon us 
as Representatives, and the amounts expended upon them since [| came 
to Congress. There are eight navigable streams for which Congres. 
sional aid has been asked in that portion of Northern Louisiana which 
I have the honor to represent; and of these, the most important (as wel] 
as one of the most important in otianat is the Ouachita. 

This river rises in the Ouachita Mountains, in Polk County, Arkansas 
and following an irregular course flows in a general southeasterly qj. 
rection through that State and Louisiana until it is joined by the Ténsas 
and Little Rivers at Trinity. These three form the Black River, which 
runs southward and enters the Red River near its mouth. Its entire 
navigable length is 540 miles; from its junction with the Tensas to the 
Red River it is 75 miles; and thence to the Mississippi it is 25 miles. 
Flourishing villages and important towns are on its banks, such as 
Ouachita City, Monroe, West Monroe, Columbia, Enterprise, Harrison- 
burg, Trinity, Troyville, and many others. The country through which 
it flows is rich, fertile, and occupied by a generous, thrifty, industrious 
and hard-working population, its fields smiling with corn and cotton, 
and its banks abounding with forests of the most valuable timber. In 
many parishes through which it flows recent Government explorations, 
undertaken through my urgency, have developed the existence of large 
deposits. of iron and other valuable minerals, destined at no distant day 
to add greatly to the wealth of the State and country. This is the river, 
Mr. Chairman, for the improvement of which we ask the sum of $17,- 
500; of which $7,500 is for repairs to the disabled snay-boat, ieaving 
but $10,000 for actual improvement works. For the improvement of 
this river I have repeatedly introduced bills, each of whichexceeded in 
amount $100,000. Why the engineers have submitted such small es- 
timates for the improvement of this important stream I can not divine. 

The first examination of this river by the United States Government 
with a view to its improvement was made in 1870; and a survey o! so 
much of it as extends between Trinity, La., and Camden, Ark., fol- 
lowed in 1871 and 1872 with the result that a project was formed for 
increasing its navigable depth between those two points by means of 
locks; so that adepth of not less than 4 feet could be had at the lowest 
stages of the river. Though the result aimed at would doubties 
have been productive of mach good, the cost was considered too great 
for the expected resultant benefits—the estimates being no less than ‘or 
$1,163,083—so it was abandoned by the United States engineers and 
a new plan formed, which has been prosecuted up to the present time. 
By this plan improvementsare confined tothe removal of snags, wrecks, 
leaning timber, and other obstructions, and the deepening of shoal 
places. For this purpose, since I have satin this House there has been 
appropriated $79,000, and in the bill now before the committee wews 
for $17,500 more. r ” 

I have, tothe best of my ability, strongly advocated from time to time 
the appropriation of the above sums and of much larger ones, becsose 
I knew the value of this river and its tributaries to the commerce 
the country through which they flow. I find the Chief of Engine 
and his assistants stating annually in their official reports that 4 much 
greater sum could be profitably expended than has at any time been ir 
propriated. I noone will doubt thatthe Chief of Engineers 
speaks advisedly when he uses the words ‘‘ profitably expended. 


The reasons for my action and that of those who, with me, Lave ad- 
vocated this I can give in a few words: 
1. The district is “ eollection district ’’ of Arkansss 


portance of the collection districts of Louisiana. 
up as Camden, Ark., from November to June i 
clusive, and to Monroe, La., according to the report of the Chief of F: 
= the year round, by steamers of from 500 to 900 tons bare = 
, last year, twelve plying regularly on the nver ® 
six on the river and its tributaries. oe 
of the Ouachita in 1876, previous to my com ns 
as it does now, in the transportation down-stts® 
a Orleans and other ports of cotton, cotton-seed, oak stay. hides, 


clothing, S oo return rtation of provisions, 
doupplics of sorts, In that year (1876) the down freig™ 




























Gewerat: The river and harbor act of July 5, 1834, provides for the examina- 
tion or survey of ‘‘Osage River, Missouri, from mouth to Linn Creek, with a 
view to movable locks and dams,”’ upon the condition that after a preliminary 
examination it shall be deemed “ worthy of improvement.” 

By your letter of July 31, 1884, Iam directed to report as to whether, in my 
opinion, the stream is “worthy of improvement.” From the wording of the 
law and from the fact that the Osage has already been the subject of some minor 
improvements, I understand the question now to be, is it worthy of improve- 
ment by movable dams? That is, is it worthy at this time of a radical and ex- 
pensive improvement, which will cost several millions of dollars? 

The Osage empties into the Missouri River at a point about 140 miles froin 
its mouth. To improve the navigable capacity of the Osage beyond that of the 
Missouri would be almost, if not quite, useless. The navi le depth of the 
Missouri at low stage is about 3 feet. An improvement of the Missouri River 
has been projected, but the amount of time which must elapse before that im- 

rovement shall be completed is uncertain. It will probably be many years. 

ut whether many or few it would seem p r to defer the in ion of 
any scheme the usefulness of which is very largely dependent upon the safe nav- 
igation of the Missouri until such safety of navigation is an accomplished fact. 

The distance from Linn Creek to the mouth of the Osage is about 107 miles. In 
this distance it passes through or touches five counties, Camden, Morgan, Mil- 
ler, Cole, and Osage, the last two lying also on the Missouri River. Some por- 
tions of these counties will not be affected by the improvement of the 
but as it is difficult to say how much, the statistics of the entire counties will 
used in determining the interests to be benefited. The total area of these coun- 
ties is about 2,800 square miles, By the census of 1880 (see Compendium of the 
Tenth Census, pages 39, 40, 1553-1555, 788-792, and 738) their total — was 
54,542; their total assessed valuation, real and personal, was &. ,013 ; their 
total taxation, State, county, and town, was $175,222; and their total production 
of cereals, including wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat, was about 
5,000,000 bushels, the total production of the State of Missouri being about 247,- 
000,000 bushels. The geology of these counties is known only in a vague way. 
They contain deposits of iron, lead, and coal, but the size of the deposits is un- 
known; those of iron are supposed to be large, and those of coal to be small 
There are at present no extensive mining interests. 

The total value of the commerce of the Osage River during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, was $950,778, of which $565,405 was floated in rafts (see An- 
nual Report Chief of apes 1882, page 1660), and for the year e June 
80, 1883, was $1,043,052, o which $215,700 was floated in rafts (see Annual = 
Chief of Engineers, 1883, page 1295). Deducting the rafting interest, which 
would not be benefited, but which would rather be injured by a slack-water im- 
provement, there remains a trade of $335,373 for 1882 and $827,262 for 1883. As 
near as can be computed from the data at hand the weight carried in 1882 was 
9,416.5 tons, and in 1883 21,967.5tons. Theaverage charge for freight in 1881 was 
$2 per ton, and in 1882 $4 perton. Taking the higher rate, the total t 
would not exceed $38,000 in 1832 and $83,000 in 1883, or an average of $63,000 for 
each of the two years. 

From these facts it appears that there are no interests at this time, either upon 
the Osage River itself or upon its banks, which will justifya heavy diture 
in the improvement of the river. There are undevel resources which such 
an improvement would aid to develop, but they are uncertain in amount, The 
most important results to be wapediet from a radical improvement can not be 
attained until after the improvement of the Missouri River. I am ae 
of the opinion that the Osage River from its mouth to Linn Creek is notat 
time worthy of improvement by movable dams. 

Very cenpoatiaiiy, your obedient Pal a, ERNST, Major 
Brig. Gen. Joux Newrow, 3 : vn 
Ohief of Engineers, U. 8. A. 

Both of these reports being against the improvement I have procured 
another order for such survey to be put in the billnow pending. The 
people interested have organized and appointed their committees at a 
recent convention at Jefferson City, and no doubt these committees will 
lay before the engineer in charge such facts and statistics as will induce a 
more favorable report. The Osage yao pe stream. Thecountry 
through which it passes is without rai facilities and hence the great 
necessity to them of this means of transportation. With a more favor- 
able report from the engineer in charge it is hoped that Congress will 
enter upon this work. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not close these hasty remarks without again call- 
ing attention to the fact that in my humble judgment the rivers of 
our country must be made the means of affording competition with 
railroad transportation, thereby enabling the producers of the country 
to get their products to the markets at such rates as to afford them at 
least a living profit for their labor and outlay of capital. The amount, 
$7,500, given to the Gasconade, though not as much as I have asked, 
it is hoped will be sufficient to keep it in a condition for na 

Our States much older than our new Western country 
have for many years past the benefit of Government aid in im- 
proving their rivers and harbors. The Government as a rule has been 
quite beneficent to them. Their rivers have been the beneficiaries of 
Government aid till they are not so much in need of it now as are our 
Western streams. It is to be hoped that no sectional or jealous 
will be pursued by our Eastern brethren in respect to the just 
of the people of the West for means of The bill 
also contains an appropriation of $10,000 the improve- 
ment of the Osage under present plan, 
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amounted to $2,150,000, and the return freight to $1,500,000. In 1878 
the down freight besides cotton amounted to $11,604,512; cotton $6,- 
566,200; and the up-river or return freight to $4,596,340. In the fiscal 
year 1882~’83 the return freight carried amounted alone to $8,596, 160, 
During the fiscal year 1884~’85 (the latest of which we have official 
record), the twelve steamers plying regularly on the river carried down 
108,600 bales of cotton, 390,000 sacks of cotton-seed, 715,500 oak staves, 
5.785 head of cattle, 5,000 cords of wood, and 175,000 logs of valuable tim- 
per; and brought back cargoes in return on which the estimated freight 
(for I could not get the exact figures) was not less than $2,000,000. 
When to this commerce is added that of its tributaries—the Bartholo- 
mew, the Beeuf, the Tensas, the Macon, and the D’ Arbonne—which 
would be valueless without it—we must increase the amount of business 
traffic on the waters of the Ouachita by the annual sum of $6,000,000. 

When, then, Mr. Chairman, so large an amount of traffic exists on a 
stream as I have here shown to be the case on the Ouachita, and when, as 
we certainly know, this traffic will grow larger year by year, we certainly 
ought not to grudge the small amount which yields so large a return. 

Mr. Chairman, I am, and have always been, in favor of these works 
being done by local contractors. The law contemplates their being so 
awarded; and I am confident there are men to be found in these local- 
ities competent, honest, and in every way worthy to be intrusted under 
properly guarded contracts with the performance of such work. 

What is the inevitable result of clearing the river of obstructions and 
deepening the channel? The goods will all go by water instead of by 
rail. Why? Because it costs the farmer $5.80 a bale to send his cot- 
ton by rail, including wagon-hauling charges of 75 cents a hundred 

on each bale, and it costs him only from $1 to $1.50 per bale to 
send it by water. Here is a difference of $4.30 in favor of the water- 
route, or $4,300 in every thousand bales of cotton alone. Suppose the 
planters on the Ouachita annually compelled by the bad navigation of 
the river to send their tens of thonsands of bales by land with a dead 
loss in freight charges of $4,300 on every 1,000 bales; would not that 
consideration be—or perhaps, Mr. Chairman, in deference to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] I ought to say, should it not be sufficient to dispel all opposi- 
ion to this item of the appropriation? 

Another consideration, Mr. Chairman. We must not forget that in- 
creased facilities and safety in navigation mean diminished charges for 
freight and insurance. We must not forget that, as the amount of goods 
to be transported increases in volume and value, competition will step 
in and beat down freight ae still lower; and the freight-ridden 


farmer may at length confidently look forward toa bright future when 
cheap transportation will be the cent goddess that will bring com- 


petence to his door. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have given for myself and those who, like 
me, have recommended and advocated and urged these appropriations, 
the ‘‘ reasons for the faith thatisinus.’? If gentlemen from the North 
and East can clear their skirts as readily from some of the river and 
harbor burs that are sticking to them we shall soon hear little more of 
the . much-maligned bill from the self-styled ‘‘ watch- 


of , 
“SS ceeaer I wish to add that further on in this bill I have suc- 
ceeded in inserted a provision for a survey of this river with a 
view to theestab: tof itslack-water navigation through- 
catiteentirenavigablelength; and when the United States engincers have 
reported upon the value and necessity of this improvement I shall ask 


the House to give the question its favorable consideration and to grant 
the appropriation necessary to carry it to a successful issue. 





The Administration and the Civil-Service Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 9, 1886. 


‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union, and hav- 
under consideration the bill (H.R. a making appropriations for the ee 


i 


ling June 30 et ones the Government for the fiscal year 
Mr. SPRINGER said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire the attention of the House for the urpose 
replying to some remarks made by my colleague from Minos, a mem- 
the Committee on A (Mr. CANNon]. That gen- 
— stated eee ee Sonera! Black, Commissioner of Pensions, 
oni civil-service law in the appointment of special exam- 
in the Pension Office. Am I correct in saying that was the gen- 
tleman’s statement? The Recorp this morning did not contain his 
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Mr. CANNON. What I did state was based on what the papers had 
reported touching the investigation before the Senate com mittee, namely, 
that General Black had stated that out of seventy-five appointments of 
special examiners seventy-one were Democrats and there were four 
whose politics he did not know. I said if that was the case the spirit 
of the civil-service law in my opinion had been violated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I junderstood the gentleman to say that the law 
had been persistently violated and disregarded by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. Ialso understood the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. McCo- 
MAS] to state that the object ef the proposed legislation in this bi!] was 
to makea ‘‘clean sweep,’’ by which I presume he means that this Dem- 
ocratic administration is making arrangements to turn all of the Repub- 
licans out of the classified and other service and put Democrats in. 

Now, in reference to the remark made by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], I propose to show that every ap- 
pointment made by the Commissioner of Pensions since he assumed 
the duties of that office has been strictly in accordance with both the 
letter and the spirit of the civil-service law. Instead of appointing 
seventy-four special examiners, General Black has appointed one hun- 
dred and fifty. The law of 1884 provided for the appointment of one 
hundred and fifty special examiners for one year. At the end of the 
year all those positions became vacant, and thus it became the duty of 
General Black soon after he took charge of the office to appoint one 
hundred and fifty special examiners. Let us see how he performed 
that duty. 

About sixty-five of the one hundred and fifty appointments in the 
first instance were made by promotions from those already in the serv- 
ice; the others were made, under the civil-service law, from outside. 
The first appointments made under that law were made by Colonel 
Dudley, not by General Black. Colonel Dudley made a requisition to 
fill eighty-five places, and between four hundred and five hundred 
names were sent to him by then Civil Service Commission composed 
of Messrs. Eaton, Gregory,and Thoman. Thecivil-service law was then 
in force, and the names sent in comprised all the eligibles on the list. 
The minimum standard then required to pass the examinations was an 
averageof50. Thestandard remained unchanged until 1885, when it was 
raised by the commission to anaverage of 65. Eighty-five persons were 
appointed by Colonel Dudley from the four hundred or five hundred 
names sent him. These were all Republicans, or supposed to be Re- 
publicans. That was the beginning of the appointment of the special 
examiners, and the precedent was then set by the Republican Commis- 
sioner of Pensions of taking the whole list and appointing only Re- 
publicans from it. That is the way the law was, in the first instance, 
put in force. The Attorney-General, Mr. Brewster, had decided that 
these appointments must be made under the civil-service law, and 
Colonel Dudley proceeded to make them in the way I have indicated. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation. Were those first appointments of examiners simply details 
from the clerical force of the Pension Office at that time? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated that sixty-five of those first ap- 
pointed by Colonel Dudley were assigned or transferred to this duty from 
persons employed in other positions, and that about eighty-five were 
outsiders appointed under the civil-service law and rules. The first 
appointments were made by Colonel Dudley in July, 1884, and under 
the terms of the law, they were for one year. In 1885, when the terms 
of these officials expired, General Black was the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and it became his duty under the law to make the new appoint- 
ments. What did he do? As Colonel Dudley, his predecessor, had 
done? Notatall. He reappointed, from those already in the service, 
who were Republicans, seventy-one special examiners, and they became, 
under the civil-service law, his appointments. The others went out by 
the expiration of their terms of office. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will my colleague permit me a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. The Republicans whom General Black ap- 
pointed special examiners, had they been special examiners under Com- 
missioner Dudley, or were they taken from the permanent force of the 
Pension Office ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman had paid attention to what I 
have been saying he would understand that. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I tried to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will restate it. Commissioner Dudley in 1884 
made the first appointments under the law, and it so happened that 
they were all Republicans. Those appointments were made for one 
year. At the end of the year, when their terms expired, it became the 
duty of General Black, in July, 1885, to fill those places. He proceeded 
to do it by reappointing seventy-one of the old force. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What old force? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Those already in employment. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. In what employment? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Employmentasspecialexaminers. General Black 
made reappointments of the old force to the number of seventy-one. 
The others not reappointed went out of office under the provisions of 
the law. General Black then made a call upon the Civil Service Com- 
mission (consisting of Messrs. Eaton, Gregory, and Thoman, two Re- 
publicans and one Democrat) for a list of persons eligible to fill sixty of 
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the existing vacancies. The Commission responded by sending him 
the old list from which Colonel Dudley had drawn the eighty-five per- 
sons appointed by him in 1884, with eleven additional names, the whole 
list embracing between three hundred and four hundred names. 

Now, gentlemen have said that General Black violated thelaw. The 
law was in force at the time when the Civil Service Commission (which 
had been appointed by a Republican administration and which was 
composed of two Republicans to one Democrat) sent that list to Colo- 
nel Dudley in July, 1884. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima 
question for information? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Upon this line? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, strictly upon this line. 
pointments were to be made by Colonel Dudley? 

Mr. SPRINGER. One hundred and fifty was the number of special 
examiners authorized by the new law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. And he made a requisition for how many to be 
appointed from the outside? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He appointed about sixty-five from those already 
in the office, and drew on the Civil Service Commission for the rest of 
them, and it turned out that they were all Republicans. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. How many names were included in the list of 
eligibles sent by the Commissioner ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have already stated that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. You have not stated the number on that list. 
You have stated the number on the list sent to General Black. How 
many were on the list sent to Colonel Dudley and from which he made 
his selections ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Between four hundred and five hundred. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want accurate information, if the gentleman 
has it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
do, will it not? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; I want accurate information. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The commission sent in the names of all the eli- 
gibles. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Iam trying to find the extent of that list. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They sent in the names of all the eligibles. 

Mr. BUCILANAN. Does the gentleman know how many names were 
sent? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Ihave already given thegentleman the statement. 
There were between four hundred and five hundred. It is not mate- 
rial how many there were. The commission sent in all the names they 
had. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to know (if the gentleman has not 
accurate information, of course I can not get it) whether the commis- 
sion sent in more than the requisite number of four names for each 
place. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘They sent in all they had. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have already been informed that they sent in 
all they had. It seems the gentleman does not know how many were 
sent in. . 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will come to that point. There was no refer- 
ence a the number of four foreach place. That idea was not advanced 
at all. 

Mr. PETERS. Did not the Civil Service Board hold examinations 
in the different States, and were not the names of all who passed the 
examinations sent up to the board and that list of names sent to the 
Commissioner from which to select? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The civil service commissioners maie their ex- 
aminations as required by law. I am not familiar with the details; 
but when a requisition was made they sent in all the names they had. 

Mr. PETERS. ‘They sent in the names of all who had the 
examinations which were held at different points throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They sent in all they had. 

Mr. PETERS. At the instance of General Dudley I introduced the 
bill to which the gentleman refers; so I know something about it. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. Sprincer] 
whether he intends this as an apology for the appointment of Democrats 
to office under a Democratic administration? 

Mr. SPRINGER. lamsorry my friend has interjected that question. 
Iam not apologizing for anybody. Iam telling the truth. It onght 
to be told. If it hurts Democrats, letit hurtthem. Butit will nothurt 
this administration. 

Now I wish to go on uninterruptedly for a little while, if possible. 
The last list sent to General Black in 1885 embraced between three hun- 
dred and four hundred names. From these names he inted about 
twenty-four examinersin July. He made another call in 1885, 
for a list of eligibles, amd in response to that call the commissioners 
sent him seventy-two names, sixty of which were new names, and 
twelve from the old list. Theother eligibles had been certified, I sup- 
pers, three times theretofore or had dropped out by reason of 

carried on the roll for two years. Twenty-seven of those 
were appointed at that time—that is, in October, 1885. The next call 
made by General Black for eligibles was in December, 1885, when sixty- 
four names were sent in, eighteen of which were new names. From 


How many ap- 


I have accurate information. Four hundred will 





those sent in at that time seventeen appointments were made. [) }>.. 
ruary, 1886, General Black made another call for alistof eligibles. <.._ 
teen names were sent in, two of them new names, and those two \.., 
appointed. In May, 1886, General Black again called for a list of t},., 
eligible, when twenty-six names were sent in to fill eleven vacans.... 
and from those twenty-six names eleven appointments were »... 
This completed the list of one hundred and fiity that he was pre... 
by law to appoint. — 

Now, of these one hundred and fifty special examiners aypo)));, 
General Black it happened by accident or design—I presi jy 
sign—that about one-half were Democrats and the other hf | 
licans. 


uD- 


Mr. CANNON. AsI understand, about one-half of the old force y . 
reappointed by General Black; aud nearl~ one-half of the one hundred 
and fifty examiners were appointed from men who were examined atter 


General Black went into office. Now, as to this lis! 
man know the politics of the appointees? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Of the appointments from those in office and those 
out of office, it happens that about one-half of the appointees of Gon. 
eral Black are Democrats and the other half Republicans. For this he 
has been denounced as guilty of undue partisanship and as haying yy). 
lified the civil-service law. «aiaig 

Mr. CANNON. That does not answer my question. [am speaking 
of the new appointees—the appointees from those not in the service. 
I want to know the proportion of Democrats and Republicans jn round 
numbers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. More of them were Democrats than !!¢p.:))]; 
of course. 

Mr. CANNON. How many were Democrats? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have given the exact numbers as | have gone 
along, and I can not now go back to recapitulate. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not understand that the gentleman has done 


, does the cent] 
loes the gentie- 


abs 


So. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to come to the point which my friend tried 
to make yesterday, that General Black had nullified the law- 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am going to show what the law is and what the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission are. 

Mr. REAGAN. The difficulty with the gentleman from I!linois 
[Mr. Cannon] is that half were Democrats and half were Republic. 
ans. He wanted all Republicans. 

Mr. CANNON. My colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] does not want to 
place me in a false position, nor to answer a man of straw. My state- 
ment was that as to the new appointees—the appointees from those not 
already in the service—the evidence of the Commissioner before the 
Senate committee, as stated in the newspaper press, was that out of 
seventy-five of these new appointees but four were Democrats, and as 
to the balance he did not know their politics. Now, I would be glad 
if my friend could corroborate or dispute that statement. | have no 


knowledge of the matter except what I got from the newspaper press. 
Mr, SPRINGER. I presume that is true. I hope it ‘strue. It 
ought to have been true. 
Mr. CANNON. In order to put myself right I wish to say that if 


service law; that is 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, my friend has modified his statement % 
much that it does not amount to anything. 

Mr.CANNON. Ibeg the gentleman’s pardon. 
yesterday and what I state to-day. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Thegentleman said boldly and defiantly that Gea- 
eral Black had violated the law. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, I propose to show he did not violate the let- 
ter or the spiritof the law in doing what the gentleman says he (id and 
what I presume he did. ; 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman wants to answer a man 0! straw 
he can do so; if he wants to answer what I said, let him answer! 

Mr SPRINGER. I say that of those one hundred ani {i!ty appo's 
ments one-half were Democrats and one-half were Repu!)licans: audas 
to those selected from the outside nearly all were Democrats, 2s the Com 


that was true it was, in my opinion, a violation of the spirit of the civil- 
all. 


This is what J stated 


missioner had the right to make them. Now, how did it happe" that 
it was in his power to do this? I call the attention of my colleague ” 
the rules of the Civil Service Commission in regard to these spe’ 


is covered by a special rule. 
Mr. CANNON. Iso stated y. a 
Mr. SPRINGER. I propose to read it. It is special rule \o » 
July 22, 1884, applying to these very officers—special exall- 

iners of the Pension Office: : 
en to the one hundred and fifty places in the Pension ‘ ice 
ee ne ee ee ae a power in as vee 
apportioned inting power in as be 

to oo aocies section of the aeitemog 16, 1883, as the nee? & 
qualifications of the applicants ¥™ 


second section of the act of January 16, |“. 
otherwise called the civil-service law, to which reference is here macle? 
That second section provides among other things that appointmen’s 
to the public service in the Departments at Washington should be af 
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portioned among the several States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia upon the basis of population as ascertained in the last pre- 
ceding census. Under the law, these apportionments as to other offices 
than special examiners are made by the Civil Service Commission, but 
under the rule which I have read the civil-service commissioners were 
required to send the whole list of eligibles to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it was the duty of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Pensions to apportion these appointments in their own 
discretion among the several States and Territories according to popu- 
lation. They could not apportion them according to population if the 
rule which my friends on the other side have asserted should apply— 
that only four names for each vacancy to be filled should be sent in. 
It will thus be seen that in regard to these special examiners an entirely 
different rule applied from that relating to any other appointments in 
the public service. rs. : 

Now, I assert, and defy contradiction of the assertion, that General 
Black and the Secretary of the Interior, in administering the law in re- 
gard to these special examiners, complied with it in letter and in spirit; 
and their action in this respect has had the sanction of the civil-serv- 
ice commissioners appointed by a Republican administration as well as 
those appointed by Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question upon this 

int? 

. SPRINGER. I do not like to give away so much of my time, 
but as my colleague says the question is pertinent, I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The law, if I understand it correctly, does not pre- 
scribe the politics of a man who may apply for examination under the 
civil-service rules. Now, if the law in this respect was fairly adminis- 
tered, how did it happen that out of seventy-four new appointments sev- 
enty-odd appointees were Democrats, and there were no Independents, 
no Greenbackers, no Republicans at all? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It so happened he had one hundred and fifty ap- 
pointments to make, and he so them that half were Demo- 
crats and half were Republicans; and he had the right to make them 
that way. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The first seventy-two appointments made by 
Commissioner Black of special examiners, every one of them was a Re- 

ublican. 

. Mr. SPRINGER. The House understands these facts. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I wish the gentleman would deal fairly with 
the House in this matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated it exactly as it occurred. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Does the gentleman say those were men who 
were out of office? 

Mr. REAGAN. They were out of position and had to be reap- 

inted. 
er. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Maine is mistaken in sup- 
posing they were men who were not out of office. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Do you mean to say anybody General Black 
had the choice of appointing a Republican was appointed—that out of 
—_" men appointed by him every one of them was a Republi- 
can 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is exactly what I mean to say. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. That is exactly what I have said. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That he did appoint seventy-two men—all 
Republicans? > 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I should want some affidavits of that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is entirely susceptible of proof. 

Mr. RANDALL. The law put them out of office. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. They were men, then, who were in office ? 
ag a oo car gag They had been in office, but their time under the 

Ww 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The law reinstated them, and he simply re- 

ted them; and that is all there is about it. But that is a very 
t from the masquerading business we have had here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated it that way three or four times. If the 
gentleman from Maine had been in his seat he would have heard me. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I was in my seat but did not hear it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. These seventy-two examiners had been in office, 


but their terms had and the Commissioner reappointed them. 
vie , of Maine. Could he have appointed other men to the 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; he could have appointed other men to these 
positions, 


_Mr. REED, of Maine. He simply continued them in the same posi- 

Mr. SPRINGER. He gave them new commissions. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. He could not do anything else. 

Mr. RANDALL, The fact is, as the gentleman from Illinois has 
Stated it, that he did int these seventy-two men who were Repub- 
licans. And his example can be commended to the other side of the 
ware ap tbey shall ever come again into power. { Laughter. ] 
wl hens . The House, I believe, now understands the matter 


Mr. REED, of Maine. I think they understand it thoroughly. 


Mr. SPRINGER. And I am not going to reiterate it. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. But they would not understand it if it had 
not been explained thoroughly. 


Mr.SPRINGER. My printed remarks will show how I stated it, and 
how I explained it from the very first. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Under the law was Commissioner Black 


required to retain any of that force in office? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No law required him to retain 
in office, but on the contrary the law terminated th It be- 
came the duty of the Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior to 
make new appointments; and in making those reappointments, as it 
has already been explained, oat of one hundred and fifty special exam- 
iners he appointed one-half the number from the Republican party. And 
in doing this I commend his example to gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who have been parading their non-partisanship before the 
country, so that if they should ever by some unfortunate turn of events 
come back into the control of the administration of the Government, 
they will treat members of the Democratic party as fairly as the Dem- 
ocratic administration has treated members of the Republican party. I 
hope the example of Commissioner Black will commend itself to their 
consideration and to their imitation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Gentlemen can see how much his conduct in that 
direction is appreciated by the Republican party. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Every one understands this who wants to appre- 
ciate it. 

But outside of these one hundred and fifty examiners appointed by 
Commissioner Black, one-half of whom were Republicans and the other 
half Democrats, I wish to call the attention of the House to other ap- 
pointments in the Pension Office. Four chiefs of division not under the 
civil-service law have been appointed by General Black who were Dem- 
ocrats, and eight have been retained who were Republicans, every one of 
them drawing $2,000a year, and not one of them protected at all by the 
civil-service law. He could have appointed a Democrat to every one 
of those offices if he had chosen todo so. The law did not stand in 
his way. 

A MemBer. And he ought to have doneit. [Applause. } 

Mr. SPRINGER. But he only appointed four Democrats out of the 
twelve places. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Could he have appointed Democrats to every one 
of those positions and found competent men to do the work? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; he could. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Well, you are going to make him very un- 

pular with the Democratic party if you keep on with that speech. 

Laughter.] But the fact is, the public know that the speech does not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that the only sin Mr. Black committed is that after these fellows 
were turned out ever to have issued a commission to one of them. 

Several Members. That is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But to go on with this list. Two qualified sur- 
geons have been appointed, not under the civil-service law, both of 
whom are Democrats. Their salaries are $2,000 each. Five medical 
examiners have been appointed, at a salary of $1,800 a year. Two of 
these were appointed before the decision of Attorney-General Garland 
bringing these officials under the civil-service rules, and threeafterward. 
The three appointees for this service were certified up by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission underthe law. These five medical examiners are Dem- 
ocrats, and thirteen remain in their old positions and are supposed to 
be Republicans. So that out of this number only five changes have 
been made, and the thirteen Republicans still remain in office. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cox in the chair). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
me a little longer. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I wish the house would give the gentleman 
five minutes more, and I want five minutes to expose this thing. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I want the House to give the five minutes 
then, because I want to see if it can be exposed. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman and 
will try to get it from some other source. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, I certainly must take the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I will have to take back the time that I 
have yielded. _ 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I reserved my time and have yielded now for 
some time to other gentlemen. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will get through in five minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Illinois must settle its own controversies, but not 
at my expense. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had better 
give me five minutes and depend upon the other side to reimourse him. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. I have not any more time to spare. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I will let my colleague proceed now without 
insisting upon my right to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will not occupy more than five minutes longer. 


any of that force 


if service. 


I hope the gentleman from New York will yield to 
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Mr. REED, of Maine. Let us have some more of the same kind of 
Democratic actions. 

Mr.SPRINGER. I willgive the gentleman, ifhe will be still, a good 
deal of valuable information. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I have no doubt you will. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can assure him that we have so far ‘‘ tempered 
ihe winds to the shorn lambs’’ upon that side of the House. 

Now, all the other officers in the office of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions not appointed under the civil-service law, but selected by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions personally, such as messengers, watchmen, «c., 
only about half the number have been changed, and the other half re- 
main just as they were under the Republican administration. 

These positions in the Pension Office are twenty messengers, twenty- 
five watchmen, twenty-five laborers, twenty messenger boys, and five 
charwomen. Seven of the old messengers remain. One who has left 
this service was promoted to a better position. Ten of the old watch- 
men remain, nine of the laborers, and nine of the messenger boys, and 
four charwomen. 

Gentlemen have assumed and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McComas] said that it was the object of the Democratic party tomake 
a clean sweep of theseoffices. No such intention has been shown since 
Mr. Cleveland took control of the administration. Iwant to call the 
attention of gentlemen to the wonderful forbearance that the Demo- 
cratic party has shown in regard to the offices as far as the Republic- 
ans are concerned. Look at the Government Printing Office, still ran 
by = Rounds, a Republican, while there are over one thousand em- 
ploy 

Mr. RANDALL. Over twenty-six hundred. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Twenty-six hundred, asthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania tells me; not one of them protected by the civil-service law. 

Mr. RANDALL. And the office expends $2,700,000 annually. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. I refer also to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, where the number of Republican employés is nearly a 
thousand, and which is presided over by a Republican, not one of the 
employés in the bureau being protected by the civil-service laws. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman if their protection is 
not-——- 

Mr. SPRINGER. I decline to yield to the gentleman. The Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department is a Republican and still holds his place; 
not one of his employés is protected by the civil-service law. And look 


at the offices throughout the country generally that are still filled by Ro. 
publicans. Theconsul-general and vice-consul at Paris are Republicans: 
many of the positions of governors of the Territories and the judges of 
the Territorial courts, officers of the Indian Bureau and of the lan 
offices are still in the hands of the Republicans. Look into any branch 
of the public service in every State and Territory and you will fing 
hundreds of Republicans are still in office. 

The incumbents of the following oflicesof the Treasury Department 
have not been changed by this administration: 


Supervising Surgeon-General of Marine-Hospital Service, 
Supervising Inspector-General of Steam-Vessels, 
Chief of the Secret Service. ; 
Superintendent of Life-Saving Service. 

Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Deputy commissioner of customs. 

Deputy second auditor. 

Deputy fourth auditor. 

Deputy fifth auditor. 

Deputy sixth auditor. 

Deputy commissioner of internal revenuc. 
Commissioner of Navigation. 

Five chiefs of division in Secretary’s Office. 

Eight assistant chiefs of division in Secretary’s Officc, 
Three chiefs of division in First Auditor’s Office. 

One chief of division in Second Auditor's Office. 

Two chiefs of division in Third Auditor's Office. 

One chief of division in Fourth Auditor's Office. 

Two chiefs of division in Fifth Auditor's Office, 

Two chiefs of division in Sixth Auditor's Office. 

One chief of division in First Comptroller's Office. 

Two chiefs of division in Second Comptroller's Office. 

One chief of division in Comptroller of Currency’s Office. 
Four chiefs of division in Commissioner of Internal Revenue Officc. 
Four chiefs of division in Tgeasurer’s Office. 


None of these positions are protected by the civil-service law. 

There are also in the Treasury Department about one hundred and 
seventy-five messengers, assistant messengers, laborers, firemen, watch- 
men, paper-counters, &c., at salaries ranging from $840 to $360 per an- 
num, and about six hundred employés paid per diem salaries in the Bn- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, all of whom may be appointed without 
reference to the civil-service rules. 

Under the general leave to print which has been given I will insert 
lists of Presidential and Department offices in the Interior Department 
not covered by the civil-service law, and in which there have not as yet 
been any changes made by the present administration. 


List of departmental offices above the “‘ classified service”? to which appointments have not yet been made (June 10, 1886) by the present administration. 
[A star (*) against a name indicates service in Union Army or Navy.] 


Office. 


OFFICE OF THE SEURETARY,. 


Chief clerk and superintendent of the building 
Disbursing clerk 

Chief of Indian division 

Chief of a and miscellaneous division 

Member rd of pension appeals 

Superintendent of documents.. 

Cebet SE CRORE GRSTIIOR:... ccccrrecvescessteccitapnsectocnns Se. d0tins 
Custodian of the 

Cierk to sign land patents 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Inspector of surveyors-general and district land offices. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Financial clerk 
Principal book-keeper... 
Chief of accounts division. 
Chief of lands division 
Special Indian agent 


PORE ene en eeeeee Sees eeeeeeee Senet eeeeereeees . 


CBolaf af trened of weber acccnensccsnecesscaretgansentapiaenasinecseguninesecosimepretadtanmeeabtnal 
Cistet oF Maatore SIC b ste oc qen cece ccvece «neveriishetiaventinevadetiiicignest teingtiiialnien tales eoee 
Chief of War and Navy division 

Chief of mail division............... 
Chief of miscellaneous division 


Cala PE i aiindicinte inn tniitlinnin 
Examiner of interferences... 
sees examiner. 

0... 


cA Oeee een e ee eee eee eR TOEE ESTEE TEESE SEES 
Pee 
See e Rene One ROR ee ReEe eee eEeES EE ROE EHEE ESE SE EEES 


oe ee eeee eee eeee: 


TT Oe eee eee ee eee CERRO ESE EEE RES EEE EEEOER SEES EEN EREDE 


| Original ap- 


& idence. pointment, 


Present incumbent, 


| Feb. 
| Apr. 16, 1864 
Apr. 15,1882 
.| Aug. 22, 1868 
Mar. 28, 153 


9, 1877 


eooet NOV. 1,1873 
.| Aug. 23, 1876 
Aug. 8182 
July 12,1884 


po po pono po 088 


$8888 82283 2 8583 sSSSSSSS2 


Frank L. Campbell* 
Samuel V. Proudfit 
Lather R. Smith* 


June 27,1870 
..| Apr. 7,181 
| July 3,188 


} July 21,1875 


| Nov. 1,185 
Dec. I 


A 


@ 187 





Missourl...........0000+ --00000.-| May 23,187 
District of Columbia........) Nov. 25,}*7l 
v iititassssecccsscs--| FED. 6,150 
Dee. 23,1874 
Aug. 21, 1884 


| Mar. 17,1866 
May 15,1872 

| June 8, 1569 

a June 8,189 
cesevent APY, 21, 1882 


4 


Jan. 3,181 

| July 14,1877 

"| May 21,1870 

.| May 1, 1871 

‘| July 17,183 
Dec, 1,15 
seve} June 1,156 
| Feb, 1, 1874 


oes ecco reeeeenes 


Oscar Wood Ward ......cccccssscecreeeee 
Ea 


2 P. Chapmancvrnevcnvern| ObGO 


Seen enone eeeeeeeeeeees cewees 
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List of departmental offices above the ‘ ae service’? to which capitan have not yet been made, &c.—Continued. 








i 






































Office. | Salary. | Present incumbent Legal residence. Original ap- 
} | pointment, 
_ vit ai — jf a SSREEEREEEE - 
inei Te seni souhemamenine alicieis a aealchsheliemtnenattinnsntipeniniiniantiel | $5,400 | Charles J. Kintner..... a Michigan cece..) SE@Pt. 16, 1878 
ne ee ae ae District of Columbia...... Sept. 12, 1872 
Do.. wa <a 2,400 | Francis Fowler ... ecodseneattia New York June 1, 1869 
Do.. 2,400 | A. George Wilkinson eresesereseee)| Connecticut July 1,1864 
Do.. a ecorecess| 2,400 | Malcolm Seaton™.............0.......0+ District of Columbia......... Aug. 1, 1866 
DO..cccsore cvecsecvesccressscccsecccccesnsesnaccsenesenanesensessessecees sescessesnseseseeenescenensesseseess 2, 400 Robert Mason sll diacbauad < Tennessee | Jan, 6, 1868 
, ane 2,400 | Charles G. Gould* shabeliite Vermont.. | Feb, 21, 1877 
Examiner of trade-marks. 2, 400 Franklin A. Seely*.. imanedeis Pennsy i aisisctenend ...| Nov. 20, 1875 
Examiner of desigus... 2,400 | Perry B. Pierce..............-0s000 New York......... ...| Feb, 13, 1875 
Financial SI a ccc eapeesen es 2, 000 Levi Bacon. ....... " an “ Mic RAGAN ... 220000 corerevreseees Novy. 12, 1875 
Chief of draughting division. a 2,000 | Marcellus Gardner*...............++. New York..... ea July 1, 1867 
Chief of issue of Gazette... lal hia Adlon dha leneninnmnacehassieneenencnrreeverenent 8,000 I 0 SENN a occnscsecesesesbnsinte i ciciacscunethnehdniersscnceel Oe Gy Meee 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION. | | 
Chief Clerk... cccccssvesssroscsreccesersssecnsesesscensoes secsseesccssssssesece scenes enseces sessessenenneseneess 1,800 | William H. Gardiner......... ......... New Hampshire............../ Feb. 14, 1882 
Collector and compiler ms statistics.. = 2,400 | J. Edwards Clarke f............0......| New York eave evesesene| JUNE DA, 1830 
Statisticiat........cssecsrerrrverresereessecese seessssenssesseses sessessesssnsesenonennnsens rerseesecnnsen. ences 1,800 | Charles Warren f aislsoidicteh Lllinois eletenaemecnal ae ene 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. } | | 
Eongimeernsccssessssvvsvesseevesssneen sessnnesnessens sssussnnscsseeees snssesnssssensvsnseesserscecsscseceeresees] 2,500 | Thomas Hussard......... s.r Florida..... vse.) Feb, 16,1881 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. | } | 
Chief clerk.......... pdhinanietei IIT sled eset! cenaetl linlast iameticitadal ileediban euaiiaeboonimnomanuentes att 2,400 | James C. Pilling............ -eseeeeeee} District of Columbia........| July 1, 1881 
Executive officer. 3,000 | James Stevenson f............ ........ siiadaaee ~ ....| Mar. 7, 1881 
General assistant........ 3,000 | George W.Shutt West Virginia ocntien Aug. 18, 1882 
Chief disbursing clerk ne 2,400 | John D. MeChesney.. | New York aes, Se 
Librarian. .......-.0+-se00seenree sae 200 20s nee see cee ee vee 2,000 | Charles C, Darwin.............000+.++: = trict of Columbia... April 6, 1882 
PhotographeT,..ccscsssosereeseeeneersrrer svssen tonsee serene csesassesersenesenensees seeeseeseeserers seeeeees Se he a iv rcresscsconcnetencsscce California...... ... ; tei July 1,1881 
Geologist.... , 4,000 | George F. Becker ieee tettaseccweatctions July 8, 1879 
—s 4,000 | Samuel F. Emmons.......... ok cits tcvnnntinnnd Cae GMS 
Do... 4,000 | Grove K. Gilbert........................| Utah sci abeisasesimslanaieacdal aE Cee 
Do... a sin 4,000 | Arnold Hague ialeeid See I ct cans July 8, 1879 
Do... ences wooo} 4,000 | Ferd. V. Hayden f......... Pennsylvania ......... ...| July 8, 1879 
Geol e a 3,000 | Henry Gunnett................... Maine... ERE Ce 
a ” 3,000 | Roland D. Irving...... ................./ Wisconsin sete ecoccessecoened CULN Bay SOnD 
Geol ns 2,400 | William H. Holmes.. o comnts cot ee aiiatnatttin Mar. 7, 1881 
*. i 2,400 | A. Williams, jr ’ pigkaiien California eee} JUNO 2, 1880 
i ai oa. esp anesb ppebanenvece cacnennesconcne peeeuccsnseneceveneoscosen-ccees | 2.000 | Lester F. Ward f.. o ciscmscanees District of Columbia.......;) July 1, 1881 
Paleontologist. .........c.c0rccecesssssesssoessscesesseneesesseesesseensesnes ses sessnsereneerenseeseenes reneenses 4,000 | Othniel C. Marsh...... .......-....+++..| Connecticut... ... ee | Aug. 18, 1882 
mee 2,000 | Charles D. Walcott.......... New York......... . sania July 17,1879 
Chemist... 3,000 | Frank W.Clarke..... i ER, 
DR eereieetocees 2000 | William F. Hildebrand... Colorado. ..... ....ccs02 seeeeeee.| JUNe 23, 1880 
Chief geographer ie 2,700 | Almon H.Tbompson f.. 24 OS aes |S 
Geographer........... one] 2,500 Jobn H. Renshawe..... -+| Illinois...... rcers oomeeest CUNY 8 1870 
ne ..| 2,500 | Gilbert Thompson ¢ .. Massachusetts...... .........| April 22, 1880 
Topographer ee 2,000 | Sumner II. Bodfish f... District of Columbia........) July 8, 1879 
Dee --+| 2,000 | Anton Carl... + eeentouens .| New Mexico eeeeeee| JULY 20,1881 
Do.... onl 2,000 | Henry F. W alling.. sececessceeeececene.| District of Columbia........| June 30, 1883 
BUREAU OF LABOR. 
Chief clerk........ sieabe pana iaiiseicdnnns bccateatnlbcaeabiibenpienaiseiydiniecundinaievsibaeiveiebcuine sdinintde 2,000 | Oren W. Weaver........ seseseeeeee| Massachusetts. ..... ...| Feb, 3,1885 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Superintendent of Government Hospital for the Insane... pabiinathciaieiieee ine | 2,500 | William W. Godding .. Massnachusetts................. Sept. 1,1877 
Surgeon in charge of Freedmen's Hospital...... ..........c0cess<000. 00+ 2,000 | Charles P. Purvis District of Columbia........) Oct. 6, 1881 
Assistant ee of the Yellowstone ee Park. 900 | Edmund L. Fish New York..........000000-.006 June 2, 1883 
pecnene cecccnatocesonansesinevbbosasecesess SansGecnsOns Conus ssccee .coccceseses-ccee © | 900 | J. W. Weimer......... Kansas re = ...| June 2, 1883 
egeese erases sesso enevesascos soneseseseusccoeseeseoussesccoues coscneccoecsooseocees 900 | Samuel S. Erret............ New Mexico..... sveseeeeee| DUNO 12, 1883 








+ The “temporary ” force of the Geological Giirter' in which the law specifies no offices is not here considered. 


List of Presidential offices under the Department of the Interior to which | List of Presidential offices under the De partment of th 
appointments have not yet been made by the prpanans administration: 


Interior to which 
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| eee. an : 
Name. . Original ap- y 2 oes Original ap- 
Office. 2 pointment. Name. Office. pointment. 
GOVERNORS OF TERRITORIES. EGE TP, DG ic.ccccecccecsscecse] VICRTIR, COD s....ccescccceccsscees soveceee| Oct. 16,1875 
‘ Fdward F. Taylor..................... Sacramento, ( Rien ccinsencvoinenel eel nak Eee 
Gilbert A. Pierce..........0.......20+ Sa iicdetossines <ieswedbasiecedsiisinantiiail July 2,1884 | Wright P. Hall... Susanville c ‘al -----| Mar. 11, 1884 
Watson C. Squire..... «| Washington. -| July 2,1884 | David Walker............000..000 +++. SS.” ee voashotensnestt artes tau men 
E. Warren.... ..| Wyoming...... om - Feb. 27,1885 | Louis Dugal.... ... Denver, Colo ............. eeseeee) May 28, 187 
Richard Harvey...... Central City, Colo......... imnnnd Aa. oe 
SECRETARIES OF | | David S. Hoffman.................... Lake City, Colo......... é docnnek ae 5 1833 
Daniel L. Sheets...... Durango, Colo.......0+.+ sosnctessn cece, a a eee 
Edward J. Curtis........... soreseere Idaho icles s | Feb, 12,1885 | John J. Thomas......................... Gunmison, Colo ...............cceseesees .| Jan. 29, 1883 
Arthur L. Thomas.......... oad See nesnies -| May 1,1879 | James L. Hodyges..............000.-++ Glenwood Springs, Colo jeanne July 4, 1884 
ergy Owings.......... Washington. | Feb. 65,1877 | George B. Everitt....................... Mitchell, Dak ......... es ye 
POROOO, Bis MOO hscccscscnccccses] W YOUMING......<...ccecreosscccesseveccneces Mar. 10,1880 | Horace Austin..... ..| Fargo, Dak....... Apr. 22,1879 
John A, Rea...... seseeseeeeeeee, Bismarck, Dak... ba | May 27,1889 
Ps BI inde eviegiecc vceseoses .« Deadwood, Dak ........ ..| Oct, 21,1889 
Byram C, Tiffany pebeiebleabocs Grand Forks, Dak Feb, 18,1880 
Concord, N. H... «| July 4,1884 | Henry W. Lord... sesesseeeeeeee, Devil's Lake, Dak... daied .-| May 22, 1883 
| .| Pittsburgh, Pa.. «| Apr. 17, 1883 Louis A. Barnes......... sessseveceeee’ Gainesville, Fla...... ee FS 
Syracuse, N. Y..... «| Mar. 28,1879 | Patrick H. Winston ...... slits Lewiston, Idaho...... socceseseseeses| Feb, 26, 1885 
Washington, D. C................c0s000+. Jan, 22,1885 | Homer L. Pound ...... euveeeee Liailey, Idaho....... ; ssseres-eees| Mar. 1, 1883 
PP SINT icccoisccccccsssctecre.es BD BIE, BOW Divecacecceccccee: ovccccee Feb. 10, 1368 
. SURVEYORS-GENERAL, John M. Hodge... a le csmsens Laiahelhad Mar. 30, 1880 
| John Bissell........... So I ae i | Mar. 3, 1883 
} Martin 8. Chandier................... Apr. 2,1883 | Sylvester H. Dordge.................... Concordia, Kans........... ceveosee| Mar. 3, 1883 
' Jauistopher C. Powning... N Mar. 3,1883 | Alonzo L. Patchin................00+ UPI, EBRD. s50cc0 200c0sc0scere ..| Mar. 22, 1883 
; James ©. Tolman................. | Apr. 17,1878 Chayicn Doughty ... seseseeeee| Fast Saginaw, Mich........ seseeeeee’ JULY 18, 1876 
5 } Nathaniel Clark.................. ee} Reed City, Mich........... ssaiincamsiaaiiad Dec. 15, 1883 
; REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. i Barnum B. Cochran................ Marquette, Mich re eevee, JON, 6,1853 
4 | Lucus K. Stannard... Taylor's Falls, Minn....................| Oct. 7, 1884 
< Tian ©. Wel eseemeevne ene Huntsville, Ala.............. pagoenpninlil en. 20,1834 | Gustave Reiche ....... weereeeeeeee) Boonville, Mo May 15, 1574 
9 ecegnpaieegs cocespocesesees -. June 7,1882 | James H. Chase ........................ Tronton, Mo ........ eens we) June 22, 1883 
3 Epon sasswareee| Tucson, Ariz.... | Mar, 2 1aK3 | George A.C. Woolley... Springfield. Mo | June 1,1876 
1 illiam R. Leming.........0s00+ Dardanelle, Ark... Jan. 15,1884 | Miner W. Bruce...... I ae at July 5, 1884 
9 Wheaton.................| San Francisco, Cal... Jan. 12,1876 | Simon W. Switzer.. «+ -ee| Bloomington, Nebr.......0...-........-| Aug. 15, 1878 
Jon Brag Meryoritie, Cal ..... awe, Dee, 13,1879 | Gilbert L.. Laws ..........-0c0--00eeeeee McCook, Nebr veseveeveet Binr, 3, 1883 
sveccstsenesses] GOCKtON, Cal.................- ecovcce sosocel | Aug. 15,1876 | Washington Berry.................... Miles City, Mont...............c000.0. July 5, 1884 
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List of Presidential offiees under the Department of the Interior to which | sends his messages to Congress by the same secretary who brought {})5. 
; appointments, &c.—Continued. of Hayes and Arthur. In short, his whole administration is ¢har.,. 
ene ized by acts of forbearance toward his political opponents. 


| Original ap- 
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he 
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Edward 8. Butler.... 
Hugh J. Dobbs 


Frederick H. Hinkley............... 


| Beatrice, Nebr 


Charles F. Basle y......ccccc-scseccreees} 


James H. Thomas.............0++ 
CC , eee 


Michael Field .......00.:0000s20ereseeees] 
William FH. Tancre........ 2. csssoe-| 
SO 


Daniel H. Wallace 
Thomas J. Sherwood. 
Charles F. Gardner.... 
Kdward L. Salisbury 
Charles D, Peck ...... 
Willard 8, Hickox... 
Frederick J. Leonar 
James W, Ross........ 
‘Thomas F. Singiser. 
Edward C, Gearey 
William J. Anderson 
Buel E. Hutchinson 
John F. Rollins 

Arthur J, Shaw.... 
John 8. Waters 

James F. Legate............ 
Harper 8, Cunningham. 
William H. Pilkenton... 


Lyman G, Wilcox... 
George B. Brooks 
William H. E. Mitchell. 
Peter H. Holberg............. 
Edward G. Swanstrom. 
Lars K. Aaker .....000.<0+000 
Andrew Railson... 
James Dumars..... 
Sanford Parker.... 
William Anyan........ 
Charles F, Babcock... 


William B. Lambert 
Henry D. Root 

John G. Pillsburg......... 
Caleb N. Thornbury 
James KR. Hayden 
James Braden..... 
Lather 8. Howlet 
James H. Jones... 
Alvah A. Heald. . 
Everett B. Sanders. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


Charles E. Ashley........00....+++ 


Theodore F. Willsey.... 
Corington G. Belknap.. 
C, F. Stolisheimer.......... ° 
John W.Cramsie.... 
Abram J. Gifford... 
James G. Wright 

James McLaughlin... 
John F, Kinney 


Charlies E. Monteith............. 


J. W. Patriok........00+ 
Timothy J. Sheehan 


PRG TRA icsis <ccevtnccncetes 


Wyman L. Lincoln 
William D.C, Gibson 
William Peacock............ 
F. M. Wadsworth. 

Edwin Eells 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


John W. Powell 
Carroll D. Wright.. 
Hiram J. Ramsdell...... 
Ambrose B. Carleton 
George L. Godfrey... 
Algernon 8. Paddoc 
James RK. Pettigrew 
Robert 8. Gardner 

5S. Calvert Ford 

Seth W. Clark... 


William H, Walker... 
Roafus L. B. Olarke.................. 


Henry H. Bates............... 
Robert J. Fisher, jr 


Bed ward Oia kk.....ccccccccoes ssseees 


SOM D. Ga cccansnccncipnemnane 


Eureka, Nev........0. 
Santa Fé, N. Mex...... 


North Yakima, Wash....... a 

cqpueteeneccmnaiitals Aaalts tale 
Saint Croix Falls, Wis.......6...00<«.. 
Huntsville, Ala......ccocccsscccoscoscccoeses 


Menasha, Wis......... 


Prescott, Ariz 


.| Tucson, Ariz.... 


Marysville, Cal 
Sacramento, Ca 

Leadville, Colo.. 

Lake City, Cole 

Durango, Colo. 

Gunnison, Colo........ 
Glennwood Springs, 
Mitchell, Dakc.......000000«. 


Grand Forks, Dak 
Aberdeen, Dak 
Gainesville, Fia.... 


..| Lewiston, Idaho 
.| Hailey, Idaho 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. . 


aa Salina, Kans.............+ 


Wa Keeney, Kans... 
Natchitoches, La .... 


| Detroit, Mich.............- 

.---| East Saginaw, Mich.......... wil 

eosee] ROSH City, Mich. .......cccccscosesesseesee 

--| Taylor’s Falls, Minn.. 
.| Daluth, Minn 


Crookston, Minn 


Springfield, Mo.... Gimdeantaiibes 


Niobrara, Nebr............0.....: 


-| Grand Island, Nebr 


McCook, Nebr...........++0+ 


.| Bozeman, Mont ons euscceses 
=F  * - see pateesil 
«| Lineoln, Nebr ™ 

.| Oregon ae pavesessnsnmnen: 


The Dalles, ae 


.| Olympia, Wash - 
-| Walla Walla, Wash... 


a, Wis 
Saint Croix Falls, Wis. 


-| Wausau, Wis 


Colorado River, Ariz. 


--| Round Valley, Cal.............s.+ 
--| Tule River, Cal..... 


Yankton, Dak 


08 nee 08 eneeee 


ween Nez Peroés, Idaho. ....ccsccccccescessees 
«+:| Pottawatomieand Great Nemeha 


White Earth, Minn 


-| Flathead, Mont. 
Fort Belknap, Mont.................... 
Nevada, Nev..........«+ iepanapeeseenin a 


New York, N. Y.. 

Siletz, Oregon 

Nisqually and Skokomish.. 
Quinaielt, Wash. Ter. 


Director Geological Survey......... 
.| Commissioner of Labor..... 
..| Register of Wills. ... 


: Inspector 


Recorder 


-:| Architect of Capitol..... 


eenee tenes ween 


In the postal service equal forbearance has been shown. The Third 
Assistant Postmaster- General still holds his place; Mr. Jameson, Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, and numerous others have not 


been changed. The postal railway clerks, numbering several thou- 


sand, have not been changed ex 


| pointment. 


Jan. 20, 1880 
| Mar. 4, 1884 
«| July 14, 1880 


Feb. 26, 1885 
Dec, 21, 1884 


July 27, 1861 
. 29,1880 

1, 1884 

9, 1885 

. 17, 1883 

y 16, 1883 
Feb. 6,1883 
Mar. 3,1883 
June 9%, 1882 
Jan, 29, 1883 
July 4,1884 


-| Mar. 3, 1885 


Mar. 1, 1883 


«| Feb. 19, 1880 
~| July 6,1882 
«| July 1,1879 
| Jan. 3,1884 
..| Mar. 1,1883 

.| July 18, 1884 


. 15, 1883 
. 9, 1880 
. 30,1874 
5, 1882 

6, 1882 
24, 1878 
15, 1884 
25, 1884 

. 20, 1884 
10, 1884 

. 18, 1874 
3, 1883 


| Jan. 16,1883 


Nov. 25, 1884 
June 19, 1884 


| Oct, 2.1875 
-| Jan. 15, 1885 


Oct. 14, 1885 
Apr. 16, 1884 


.| July 6, 1882 
+ June 27, 1881 


Apr. 28,1883 
Apr. 17, 1871 
Aug. 9,1883 


..| June 23, 1882 
.| July 1, 1880 


ral Land Office..... 
Principal clerk private land 


claims.. 
...| Examiner-in-chief Patent Office. 


Aug. 19,1874 
Dec. 21, 1865 
Jan. 6,1875 


Apr. 23,1869 
May 1, 1877 

. 5, 1883 
Aug. 30, 1865 


cept for causes other than political. 


These places are not embraced in the civil-service Jaw, and could all 
‘ Democrats. In the State Department two 
Assistant Secretaries, the chief clerk, and many others are still retained. 


have been filled ere this by 


In the Army and Navy 
and none, so far as I am advised, for 


ttments but few changes have been made, 
vad eititedl samins, The President 


bay not even changed the employés at the Executive Mansion. He 


In view of these facts I assert, and the history of this country 
concede the fact, that the administration of President Cleveland js +}, 
most non-partisan since that of George Washington. He has endory. 
ored faithfully and honestly to execute the civil-service law, and }, 
extended its spirit far beyond its letter. The Democratic pa; 
favor of the execution of this law in its letter and spirit, but ; 
was intended by the framers of that law, or by those who p 
put into the handsof asmall cabal the power to arrange the a)) 
of all the officials of this Government against the will ani 
of the President and the heads of the Departments. All tha: 
intended by the civil-service law was to provide an exa 
those who were applicants for public service with a vie 
ing their fitness for the positions to which they aspir« 
on the other side of the House are now endeavoring to p 
tort this law for the purpose of keeping Republicans in a: 
out of office. 


Macht Platz fuer Alt Berks. 


SPEECH 


° 


DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 7, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1983) extending th 
of the appropriation for the erection of a public building at Reading, P. 


Mr. ERMENTROOUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is hardly worth while to take up much timein the 
discussion of this bill. It is not the first time that a bill for this pur- 
pose has been before Congress. As early as the Forty-second Congres: 
a bill was passed by the House, but owing to the lateness of the session 
it was not considered in the Senate and consequently did not become 
law. In the Forty-seventh Congress a bill was reported favorably to 
the House, but no opportunity given to call it up. In the Porty- 
eighth Congress a bill was reporfed providing for an appropriation of 
$80,000 and becaméalaw. Commissioners were appointed to select 
a site for the erection of the building, and they reported the anoun 
of the appropriation to be utterly inadequate. Hence a bil! was intr- 
duced in this Congress asking for an appropriation of $250,()). The 
committee to which the bill was appropriately referred, upon examina- 
tion, amended it by reducing the amount from $250,000 to $130,0v), 
and that is the sum this bill appropriates. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is that $180,000 in addition to the! 
$80,000? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. No, sir; itisanaddition of $100,000. Arter 
an investigation the Secretary of the Treasury thought $230,000 a sal- 
ficientsum. The committee, however, concluded that we must be con 
tent with $180,000, and we are willing to make the effort. 

Mr. ker, perhaps it is hardly necessary for me to tell this House 
where great metropolis of Reading is. And yet as there are s0 
many things to engross the time and minds of Congressmen suci 12- 
formation might be very necessary. Such also has been her astonist- 
ing growth that many of you who knew the Reading of oli w ald 
hardly recognize the Reading of to-day. Reading is located on the eat 
ern bank of the Schuylkill, ‘“‘the hidden river’’ of the early Dates 
explorers, on a gently sloping area of wide extent. 

yond the river on the west, with a church-spire, a school-hous, 

some bridge, or furnacestock, or factory, or mining operation thrown 12, 
are the broad and fertile acres of the rich Lebanon Valley, dotted every- 
where with farm-houses and homes, and now, in this month o! June, 
thickly covered with fragrant clover and timothy and the waving Woes 
and ryealmost ready forthereaper. Hereand there rise hillsand S1\ioc® 
decked with forest foliage, revealing a picture pleasing to the eye 4 

l with shade to the toiling laborerand the feeding herds. back 
of this noble city stands out in bold relief against the eastern sky leu" * 
Mount, and along the winding river the Neversink Mountain, Ww!) 
romantic Lover’s Leap. Behind them lies Alsace, marshaling 0° a 
bosom of its sloping hills under the ripening sun battalions of the purp’* 
vine and the hills of Oley rich with corn and oil. These ee 
ered mountains command full views of the city below, and 0! miles and 
miles of the country beyond—a very garden of Paradise unroliing i", 
to the vision likesome beautiful panorama. They are also intepe™" 
with many pretty places of resort for entertainment and summet “ne 
some hidden in the woods, some standing prominently forth, av¢ * 
reached by means of good, broad roads cut in the mountains, or inclines 
railway. So well adapted for a city is its site, so charming its natul™ 
surroundings, so inexhaustible its facilities for comfortable and orna 
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mental suburban homes and places of recreation, and so genial its thrifty 
population, that should its material resources fail Reading would con- 
tinue to be a splendid and flourishing city. 

But her material resources will not fail. Year after year adds new 
enterprises; year after year the hum of her industriesswells louder and 
louder; year after year the thumps of her forge-hammers become more 
deafening; year after year the smoke ascending to the heavens from her 


| 


| and well-tilled fields; they are the finger-boards of my people. The 
t 


furnaces and foundries, her factories, her mills, and her shops becomes | 


denser in perpetual testimony to the solid, conservative, abiding prog- 
ress which the genius of improvement has breathed into her people. 
Year after year new railroads from all directions project their tracks 
into and out of her territory and waken the echoes with their locomo- 
tive-whistles. Year after year buildings and shops are erected and en- 
larged to meet growing wants. Her streets are extended, her borders 
enlarged, her reservoirs increased, her natural advantages improved by 
art, and her population angmented. Her population is now at the low- 
est 55,000 souls, and will at the past rate of increase double within the 
lifetime of the present generation. 

The revenues from the Federal offices have paid for the amount of 
the appropriation twenty times over and more. 

But there is another reason why this bill should commend itself to 
the support of the House irrespective of party or locality. 

We all love the “‘fathersof the earlier and better days of the Repub- 
lic.’? Often on this floor have I heard gentlemen grow eloquent over 
the virtues, the principles, and traditions of Jefferson and Jackson and 
the fathers and the “good old times.’’ Well, sir, let me say that Read- 
ing is the capital of that magnificent domain known in the political 
history of the country as ‘‘Old Berks.” It was Samuel J. Tilden, the 
sage of Greystone and greatest of living statesmen, who, I am glad to 
know, still lives in the unimpaired possession of his faculties, while 
others who contended with him as rivals for the Presidential prize have 
passed away and are dust—he it was who paid the people I have the 
honor to represent that most magnificent compliment: 


From the days of Jefferson,since the foundation of parties, through al! the 
vicissitudes of parties, you have remained firm and steadfast to your political 
ideals. 


Yes; and in the olden days elections were never considered settled 
till “‘Old Berks’’ was heard from. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I decline to beinterrogated. It isnot often 
that “old Berks’’ gets the floor so entirely to herself with such a fol- 
lowing as she has to-day. [Laughter.] 

People in those days, I say, never made up their minds how the elec- 
tion had gone until the returns came in from ‘old Berks.’’ In those 
days they had not the telephone or the telegraph. The stage-coach 
and the Conestoga wagon were almost the sole means of communication. 
In our State the earliest returns were usually first gathered at Harris- 
burg, frequently brought there by the teamsters who gathered them up 
along the route. It is related that on the occasion of one of Jackson’s 
campaigns the teamsters on their way through Harrisburg after the 
election day were asked, ‘‘ What are the returns from old Berks?’ 
The answer came: ‘‘ Nine thousand majority for Jackson and they are 
voting, yet.*’ [Laughter.] Jackson was elected. Certainly the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson and Jackson and the admirers of the ‘‘ good old 
times’’ are obligated to support this bill. 

There is another ground on which I ask the unanimous support of 
the House for this bill, a reason that will commend itself to enlight- 
ened men everywhere. ‘‘Old Berks”’ has been eminently a missionary 
— evangelizing in all sections of the country trom the earliest 

es. 

Mr. VAN EATON. Are there any missionaries there now? 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. Plenty of them left. We have sent them to 
the East and the West, the North and the South, in fine to all points 
of the compass in this country, and, I may add, the rest of the world. 
I look at the benevolent countenance of my friend [Mr. McCrEary] 
before me, and I see it beaming his acknowledgment of the lasting debt 
Kentucky owes to ‘‘Old Berks’’ for sending down into the ‘“‘ dark and 
bloody ground” her son, the noblest pioneer of all, Daniel Boone, to 
lay the foundations of the great Commonwealth that gave us statesmen 
like Clay and Crittenden and Breckinridge, himself and the Speaker 
of this House. I turn to Illinois. ‘‘Old Berks’’ nurtured the ances- 
tors of Abraham Lincoln, whose memory since the grave has made mute 
the voice of party and buried the bitterness of war is cherished as that 
of an honest patriot. Those ancestors gave him to Kentucky; Ken- 
tucky gave him to Illinois; Illinois, to the country. 

I find in Texas, in the person of Judge REAGAN, who has acted a 
conspicuous part to the annals of the country, a gentleman in whose 
Veins courses the blood of John Andrew Shulze, one of Pennsylvania’s 
German whose home was on the banks of the Tulpehocken. 
The of the descendant does not belie the sire whose 

that high posi 


ition. 
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owes to the hundreds of the sons of old Berks living in his district. 
Perhaps he learned from them his first lessons in economy. Go into 
Ohio, behold her beautiful, well-proportioned, commodivus, neat barns 


valleys of Virginia bloom with 
achievements, 

Thus might I go on a whole day and call up names and facts famil- 
iar in every Congressional district in the States and Territories of the 
Union, and I doubtif any ore of the Representatives of the same, under 
oath, could fail to bear testimony to the benefits of the missionary 
work conferred upon them by the hosts of hardy pioneers and their de- 
scendants, who from the earliest times have gone forth from old Berks as 
it were from a mint of nations. Why, we have the 1 il descendants 
of her children around us here on every hand as Representatives from 
the States. There is my colleague from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE]; I am 
sure he is proud of his Berks County lineage. And there is my col- 
league from Kansas [SAMUEL RitTeER PETERS]; he bearsin his middle 
name most honorable evidence of the same origin. 


heir thrift and her history with their 





faith of their fathers, but this only shows that our contributions to the 
country have been without regard to party. I might continue this in 
teresting discourse, but I fear that to do so I would be compelled to 
take in the greater part of the Congressional Directory and a large part 
of the history of the country. I hope, however, that I have given this 
House a sufficient statement of the merits of this bill and of the obli- 
gations it is under to the district I have the honor to represent to make 
clear its duty to pass this bill. 


To be sure, those gentlemen have forgotten to maintain the political 
£ £g k 


Extension of Indebtedness of Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. BARCLAY HENLEY, 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 5, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8318) to a 


mend an act 
entitled “‘An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegra; 





line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,”’ approved July 1, 1862; 


also to amend an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 
1878, both in amendment of said first-mentioned act; and to provide fora settle- 
ment of the claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construciion 
of certain of said railroads, and to secure tothe United States the payment of all 
indebtedness of certain of the companies therein mentioned— 

Mr. HENLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not anticipate that this bill would be reached this 
morning, because I was advised yesterday that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee intended to contest the right of way to-day with the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads and I thought the former would prevail in that con- 
test. I had prepared some memoranda, which, not anticipating this dis- 
cussion, I have not at hand, from which it was my purpose to address 
this House. I shall not, therefore, be able to do so with that elabora- 
tion that might be desired. But certain observations have suggested 
themselves to my mind while listening to the speech of the gentleman 
from Chio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], which [ desire to submit to the House, 
and I shall consume as little time as possible in doing so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I certainly have no wish to say anything that 
savors of the ad captandum in noticing the propositions involved in this 
bill, because I recognize the fact that this is a business proposition and 
should be disposed of on business principles. 

In the first place my very great respect forthe chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and the other gentlemeg upon that commit- 
tee constrains me to regard this bill with a great Wal more favor than 
I otherwise would. Still, sir, there are certain great facts in connection 
with the subject which forbid me to surrender my individual judgment 
or yield it to the views of the committee. 

lam profoundly impressed with the conviction that this measure 
should not pass, and that judgment is founded upon more reasons than 
I shall probably have time to express to-day. 

I know this alsoin respect to the bill, and that is a consideration on 
the other side, that if its provisions so jealously conserve and guard the 
interests of the Government, it does seem passing strange that these 
companies, the Union and the Central Pacific, are so friendly to it. So 
far as my knowledge goes they have rarely favored honest legislation 
where their interests were involved. I do not know whether that is a 
factor that should enter into our view of the matter or not; but from 
the outgivings of certain organs, certain newspapers in this country of 


rs 
pe (Mr. VAN Eaton] hunt up the records of his State. | notorious tendencies, and from information which has reached me re- 
will find illustrating the history of his State Yerger and others | garding the views of individuals who are to be seen in the corridors of 


Whose names bear the . ” 
how manch of his ear-marks of ‘‘Old Berks. 


There is no telling | this Capitol in connection with railroad legislation, I confess I am not 
Success as a statesman Mr. HoLMAN, of Indiana, | much prejudiced in favor of the bill; such things do not advance it 
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greatly in my judgment as being a correct measure. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, these corporations who are satisfied with the bill have a 
record of habitual defiance of law from the hour of their creation up to 
the present time, or at least up to the time that they were converted to 
the belief that this is a proper measure—from first to last their record 
and their career in this country has been one of flagrant and bold in- 
subordination to law; has been one of domination of legitimate author- 
ity; one of meretricious control of Legislatures, unlawful interference 
with popular elections, constant evasion of their obligations, and a per- 
sistent intrusion even, in some instances, within the sacred precincts of 
the forum. And this, sir, has been carried so far as to now constitute 
a reproach to American civilization and a menace to constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman specify one instance in which the 
present administration of the road violates the law? 

Mr. HENLEY. I was going to say I would do so with a great deal 
of pleasure, but I will do it with a great deal of regret (because such a 
revelation is no pleasure to me) if gentlemen will give me their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. What does the gentleman refer to? To the Union Pa- 
cific? 

Mr. HENLEY. I refer to the Union Pacific, the president whereof 
is Charles Francis Adams. 

Mr. LONG. Now will the gentleman specify any instance in which 
Mr. Adams violates the law ? 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes; butI can not doit unlessthe gentleman gives 
me an opportunity by silence. I must have time to do it in. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a single suggestion? 

Mr. HENLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I concede to the gentleman frankly I have not 
studied this bill as well as I might have done if I had sufficient time. 
We all have our particular committee work todo. Iam insearch of 
light. I have heard the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE], and I would be glad if the gentleman from California, 
who has been condemning these roads for general improper action in 
the past, would state the substantial objections to this bill without ref- 
erence to the action of the railroads or anybody else in the past, but 
coming down to the merits of the bill itself, taking the situation as it 
now is. I wish to say thatmuch before the gentleman continues his 
remarks. 

Mr. HENLEY. I will give to the gentleman from Illinois before I 
finish what I conceive to be substantial objéctions, or sufficient objec- 
tions at all events to impel me to take the action I propose to take. 
Those objections can not be irrespective of the railroads, however, as 
the gentleman suggests. It is these corporations, their conduct past 
and present, that confront us at every turn of this inquiry, and which 
can not with propriety be ignored in this discussion. 

Mr. CANNON.. Without reference te the past history of the roads, 
but looking to the future. 


BAD HISTORY OF THE RAILROADS, 


Mr. HENLEY. Well, I am going tospeak of the past, because, as I 
said, that is a very pertinent matter of discussion and consideration here. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have intimated, the fact that this measure is 
in a degree acceptable to those notorious transgressors of the law does 
not advance it much in my estimation, but superinduces, in my mind, 
a very graye suspicion that there is something wrong about it—some- 
thing, of course, that the Committee on Pacific Railroads are unadvised 
of; otherwise they would not support it. Some time ago I introduced 
into the House a resolution for the purpose of instituting an investiga- 
tion by Congress into the affairs of this company in its relations to the 
Government and into the truth of certain allegations and rumors that 
had been rife in the country, emanating from very respectable sources, 
in respect to the internal management, the administration of this com- 
pany as to its business connection with the Government. 

The committee did not report that resolution, but they reported one 
as a substitute for ig, The substitute of the committee provided fora 
commission to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and which, 
unlike my resolution, must pass the Senate before it can become opera- 
tive; but the object of my resolution, which did not require Senatorial 
action, was to create a Congressional Committee who should be clothed 
with power to send for persons and papers, to employ railroad experts 
and accountants, and to find out among other things where every dollar 
of the income of these companies has gone, from the time of their or- 
ganization up to the present hour. Here, for instance, is certain in- 
debtedness alleged to be due from the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
to certain branch lines; now, I think it is an important thing, in con- 
nection with legislation upon this subject, that this House should know 
whether that indebtedness is genuine or not—in other words, whether 
it is the result of a contract by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
with the Union Pacific Railroad Company, as the contract for the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific Railroad with the Contractand Finance 
Company was simply a contract by the directors of that company with 
the directorsof the same company—in other words, a contract by men 
in one capacity with themselves in another ity, by meansof which 
the Government has been defrauded out of and millions of 
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dollars. And how we can with proper intelligence legislate 
subject without this information I can not see. Bence legislate on this 


INVESTIGATION NECESSARY. 


I desired to know, and I think the people of this country also wanted 
to know, for example, how many persons in the city of Washington are 
in the employ of these Pacific railroad companies to-day, and wh,; 
duties such employés perform, and how much they are paid. | gop 
men around these corridors who have been pointed out to me as bein, 
employés of these corporations, and my resolution might elicit com, 
information as to the character of duties or work these men are engaved 
in, and how much, if any, of the incomes of these corporations js qj- 
verted to illegitimate purposes. Mr. Charles Francis Adams himseif 
has said—and I leave the distinguished gentleman from Massachijsetts 
[Mr. Lona], who interrogated me a while ago, to say if that constitytes 
fair dealing with the Government—Mr. Charles Francis Adams himseif 
has said, as I understand, that the free-pass list of the Union Pacis 
Railroad Company costs the company $2,000 a day. Is that honesty 
on the part of the management of this company? And this is the 
smallest accusation I shall make against this corporation. ; 

Mr. LONG. What is the authority for the gentleman’s statement» 

Mr. HENLEY. I have seen it stated repeatedly. 

Mr. LONG. Where? 

Mr. HENLEY. Ido not know but that there are gentlemen upon 
this floor who have more and better information than I have. 

Mr. LONG. Where has the gentleman seen it stated repeatedly? 

Mr. HENLEY. In newspapers and in periodicals. It is a part of 
the current history of the country of which no man ought to plead ig- 
norance. : 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman name one newspaper or one peri- 
odical on the authority of which he makes the statement ? 

Mr. HENLEY. Yes, sir; I will furnish the gentleman with an 
abundance of them. The New York World is one paper in which | 
have seeti the statement, and I can give the gentleman a good many 
more; there will be no trouble about that. But does the gentleman 
deny its truth? 

Mr. LONG. I do deny its truth. 

Mr. HENLEY. On what authority? 

Mr. LONG. On the same authority on which the gentleman states 
it—that it is mere newspaper rumor. 

Mr. HENLEY. Will you name one paper that says it is not true? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. LONG. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam allowing you, but you do not respond; name 


a 2 

Mr. LONG. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say to the House 
that Mr. Adams courts the very fullest investigation. He knows per- 
fectly well who the vampires and manipulators are from whom come 
these rumors and roorbachs that are designed for the purpose of manip- 
ulating this stock in the stock market. His administration has been 
investigated by the national directors and by the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, and he (Mr. Adams) implores Congress to make a thorougi, 
searching, final investigation. All the facts are known in regard to his 
administration; nothing is secret. Mr. Adamsisaconstituent of mine, 
and I want to say to the House that he asks, courts, challenges, urges 
the fullest investigation that can be made. : 

Mr. HENLEY. I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts for the 
name of some newspaper which denied the statement, and the House 
hears the answer. 

Mr. LONG. I deny it on the authority of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. HENLEY. On the authority of Mr. Adams, the malefactor in 
the case if he is guilty—the gentleman denies it on that authority. 1 
other words, Mr. Adams, like others indicted for crime, enters a pic 
of not guilty. I knew he would. I would if I were in his place 
Guilty or innocent, his plea would be the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I was speaking of the function of the committee that 
was sought to be created by the resolution that I introduced, and ! men- 
tioned these things as matters of rumor. The gentleman from Masst- 
chusetts [Mr. Lone] wants me to indicate where the rumors originated 
and who should be held responsible for them. Sir, the purpose of the 
resolution—and this the gentleman seems to lose sight of—the purpe® 
of the resolution was to ascertain whether these multitudinous rane’ 
affecting the integrity of this company and its agents were true or ne 
and finally set the matter at rest. The gentleman from Massachise''* 
rises here and tells the House that Mr. Charles Francis Adams cours 
the fullest investigation. St tat 

Mr. Speaker, he has a strange way of inviting that investizato" or 
aman whoclaims to be innocent. I ask if he ever came before the (o” 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and asked that the committee sought t 
created by my resolution should be created. I was before the — 
tee a number of times and never saw him. On the contrary, the un’s™ 
standing has been, so far as the information reaches me, and from -_ P 
os otherwise, that they were not only opposed to 4. 

vestigation, but were fighting with every they had at han¢. 
And if Charles Francis were ewemeed tod on injured man by 
these innuendoes, and direct accusations in some instances, if be w«" 
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an innocent man, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] 
claims him to be, what would he have done? A resolution was intro- 
duced by myself in Congress. It is as follows: 


Whe Union Pacific Railroad Company was prohibited by the act amend- 
tory —— incorporating said Union PacificCompany, approved July 2, 1864, 
from issuing stock unless the same was fully paid for at its par value in money; 
and P 
"hereas it is alleged that in flagrant violation of said law the said Union Pa- 
eatin six hundred and ten thousand shares of stock of the par 
value of $100 per share, equal to $61,000,000, and only twenty-one hundred and 
ighty shares of said stock was paid for in money, and only $218,000 in money 
} been received on account of sails of said stock, and certain illegal issues of 
income, land t,and sinking-fund bonds have been made by said company, 
and, in ‘utter defiance of the law and in fraud of the rights of the Government, 
said Union Pacific Company has pote out of its earnings more than $52,000,000 
in dividends and interest to the holders of said fraudulent stock and bonds, 
which was enough to have paid its entire indebtedness to the Government; and 
Whereas it is al that said see, in defiance of the law and in disre- 
rd of the rights of the Government, has built and equipped out of its earnings 
frenty-nine branch roads, and has caused to be issued to itself for said construc- 
tion and equipment bonds of said branch roads of smal! value, and stock of said 
branch roads to the nominal value of $40,000,000, but which stock is wholly with- 
; and 
A eree tt is alleged that $16,000,000 of the said bonds are now pledged by 
said company to various banks and moneyed syndicates for loan of money, 
while no provision whatever has been made by said Union Pacific Compay for 
the payment of its first-mortgage bonds, which bonds amount to $34,000,000, and 
have a preference over the debt due by said Union Pacific Company to the Gov- 
“Teen a its own reports, the gross earnings of said Union Pacific Com- 
y have diminished $3,000,000 in one year, while its expenditures have greatly 
nereased, while at the same time the expense account of twenty-five of their 
twenty-nine branch roads has been greatly diminished and their earnings 


Sieoen it is all that said branch roads are supported and fostered chiefly 
by the business of the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, which 
pays to said branch lines a bonus in constructive mileage of 1}, 1}, and 2 cents 
per mile over and above the regular rate of transportation charged by said line, 
which rates of constructive mileage, amounting to immense sums of money, are 
paid out of the earnings of said Union Pacific Company to their branch roadsin 
order to decrease the exhibit of net earnings, and thus decrease the 25 percent- 
age which, under the Thurman act, is due to the Treasury of the United States, 
which is a violation and evasion of the Thurman act and in fraud of the rights 
of the Government; and : 

Whereas it is but just and proper that the railroad built by Government aid 
should be compelled to be just to the Government, and every abuse in their ad- 
ministration should be corrected, and the just dues of the Government against 
them be ascertained and éollected, and the right and interest of the Government 
in and to the said branch roads should be correctly ascertained and enforced : 
Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Speaker of the House is hereby directed to appoint, 
from the House a select committee of five, which is hereby instructed, with the 
least possible delay, to institute a rigid and thorough investigation of the books, 
accounts, system of bookkeeping, and business methods of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company; into the manner and methods pursued which resulted in 
the eoompibiation: of the Kansas Pacific and the Denver Pacific Railroads with 
said Union Pacifie system, and what was paid for said consolidation, and to 
whom paid, and by what authority two hundred and forty thousand shares of 
the stock of said Union Pacific Com y was issued at the time of and soon after 
said consolidation, and to whom said stock was issued and what was paid there- 
for; how much stock in all has been issued by said Union Pacifie Company, and 
how much actual cash money has been paid on account of the issue of said stock ; 
into the manner in which the branch roads of said Union Pacific Company were 
constructed, who constructed them, and what was paid on account of their con- 
struction, who now owns said branch roads and what rights the United States 
Government has therein; also, the rates of constructive mileage paid by said 
Union Pacific Sonor to said branches, how much has been paid out on said 
account, to whom, and by whom paid, and what proportion thereof is due the 
Government of the United States; also, to report a plan by which the said com- 
pany may be compelled to provide forthe payment of their first-mortgage bonds, 
and whethersaid company has not violated and is not now violating its charter 
and the acts amendatory thereof, and whether it would be for the interest of the 
Government that said company should be placed under Government control, 
with receivers appointed therefor; and also into any and all matters regarding 
the interest of the Government in said railroads; and for this purpose said com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, visit such points or places as may be most conven- 
ient for the purpose of this investigation, and shal! have power to send for 
persons and papers, administer oaths,employ such expert accountants and ste- 
nographers as may be deemed necessary, and make a full and final report to 
Congress on or before the first Monday of December, 1886, of all matters em- 

in this preamble and resolution, or of any abuse of administration on the 

-_ oa Union ran aaewend Comocey. not mentioned herein that they 
y m proper; an expenses of said investigation shall be paid out 

the contingent fund of the House. - ™ - 


There, Mr. Speaker, were a series of allegations which, if true, then 


Charles Francis Adams and his co-conspirators in these matters should 
be wearing the striped garb of convicts in some place of penal incarcer- 
ation instead being free men to-day. We have here these solemn accu- 
sations which, if they had been made in respect to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lona], or in respect to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. REAGAN] who sits in front of me, or any other man of houor, he 
would have rushed to the presence of that Pacific Railroad committee 
and said, ** here are allegations made in the form of a reso- 
lution introduced om han meaume of Representatives of the American 

affecting tegrity of my company and myself as a man 
and I demand these matters shall be investigated.” ts , 


Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
Mr. HENLEY. No, sir. 
Mr. HAYDEN. For one moment only. 
= Ste 2 sir. 
- HAYDEN. I should like to say in answer— 
Mr. HENLEY. Wait a moment. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Only for a moment. 
Mr. HENLEY. For what purpose? 
Mr. HAYDEN. For the purpose of asking a question. 
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Mr. HENLEY. I have asked these gentlemen if the Union Pacific 


Railroad Company appeared before that committee for the purpose of 


joining with the person who offered this resolution coming from this 
House in demanding that investigation ? 


Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; if the gentleman will allow me. 
Mr. HENLEY. I ask if that is true; and I will yield for an answer 


to that question. 


Mr. LONG. I will answer. 
Mr. HAYDEN. I will answer. 
Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts is not on that 


committee. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Iam on the committee, and I should like to an- 


swer it. 


Mr. HENLEY. Well, answer it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Adams demands an investigation. 

Mr. HENLEY. Why did he not go before the committee and do it? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Adams, after getting the resolution which was 


introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY], used the 
following language: 


So far as investigation is concerned, your directors invite it, although they 


think it safe to say there is no corporation in the world the affairs of which dur- 
ing the last sixteen years have been subject to such incessant, searching and 
wearisome investigation as the affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
The Government has always had five representatives on the board of directors 
of the company, who have the same access to its books and the same informa- 
tion as to the conduct of its affuirs as the directors chosen by the stockholders, 


Mr. HENLEY. That is enough. 
Mr. HAYDEN. That is the answer of Mr. Adams. 
Mr. HENLEY. I decline to yield further, because from the gentle- 


man himself it appears they did not appear before the committee and 
invite investigation, as honorable men ought to have done. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Permit me to interrupt the gentleman, to say 


that Mr. Adams did appear before the committee, and it is no violation 
of the secrets of the committee to say that he did say he would submit 
to any investigation or to any examination this House in its wisdom 
might suggest. 


Mr. LONG. And other gentlemen concur in that statement. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. One word more, if the gentleman will yield 


to me. 


Mr. HENLEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Adams did not say that he favored an in- 


vestigation by a commission of experts, nor did he say that he favored 
one by a committee composed of members of this House, but, as I un- 
derstood it, he left it entirely to the discretion and wisdom of the House 
and Congress to make such investigation as it mightdeem wise in either 
form. 


Mr. HENLEY. That he must do, as a matter of course. He knew 


he must do that. But the gentleman from Massachusetts insisted that 
Charles Francis Adams demanded himself, as an injured man, an inves- 
tigation; and it does not appear that he did. It seems he did appear 
and did nmiake a statement himself, but that he demanded an investi- 
gation or insisted upon it is unknown to me. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not want to be put in the wrong by any- 
thing that I have said. I did not intend, nor do I undertake, to use 


the exact language of Mr. Adams. I knew by his manner, and made 
the statement on that basis, without undertaking to give his language, 
that he invited an investigation on the part of Congress into his road. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. And the committee have reported a resolution 


looking to that investigation ? 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir; the committee in its wisdom, or its 


unwisdom, whichever the gentleman chooses, thought it better to have 
an examination by a commission of experts. They deem it preferable 
to an examination conducted by members of Congress; and therefore 


have instructed a resolution to be prepared and presented providing for 


a commission of experts to make this very examination contemplated 


by the resolution offered by my friend from California. The Commit- 
tee on the Pacific Railroads have instructed me by a unanimous vote 
to call up that resolution immediately after action shall have been taken 
upon this present bill. 

Mr. DUNN. ‘It is the next resolution reported from the committee. 

Mr. HENLEY. Asa matter of course the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows that can not be done except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Why not? We have the entireday. 

Mr. HANBACK. We have to-day and Tuesday next. 

Mr. HENLEY. . Why has it not been called up before? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. We could not, of course, have taken up both 
of these together. 

Mr. HENLEY. But would it not have been better and more in the 
order of regular proceeding to have considered the other matter first, to 
get the information before you act, or initiate a method of getting it? 
1 commend that to the gentleman as a proper system of legislation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do yousuppose we could have passed that res- 
olution to-day, and got the information we needed in time to pass this 
bill? 

Mr. HENLEY. No, sir; I do not mean that, but you could have 


passed a resolution thereby formulating a plan by which to obtain the 
information. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Wehoped to get both of these measures through 
to-day. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. ‘The committee have probably been as ac- 
tive in this measure as the gentleman from California himself 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, I submit to my friend from Texas that I have 
not been lacking in zeal, and as to who has shown the most activity I 
leave to others to judge. 

It now seems that Mr. Adams sought investigation by telling the 
committee that it was idle and useless, but that he would submit to it. 
\ wonderful concession to the power of the Government! He sought 
investigation by arguing that it would come to nothing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The committee is just as anxious to discover 
wrong-doing as the gentleman from California himself. 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not doubt that, nor do I doubt that Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams was before the committee and induced some of 
its members—at all events those who have spoken here to-day—to be- 
lieve that he was anxious enough for an investigation. But when I 
have the facts confronting me which I intend to submit to this Hoase, 
I have no doubt that he did secretly fight an investigation and was 
anxious to avoid one. That is the position I take. 

Mr. LONG. I challenge you to put him to the proof. 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts exhibits a great 
deal of solicitude in respect to the matter now. I did not see this 
zealous friend who espouses the cause of investigation so warmly now 
with me in the presence of this railroad committee, saying: My friend 
is aspersed and maligned, and I demand for him an investigation. I 
heard nothing of that kind. 

And it is the idlest pretense. If Mr. Adams or his company had 
not desired to shun this inquiry he could have had one without any 
difficulty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will you allow me to ask where this resolution 
came from? 

Mr. HENLEY. I can not yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would like to know that. 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, I decline to yield further. If I have time 
before I get through I shall answer, and I hope the gentleman will re- 
mind me so I will not forget it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman need not fear that I will let him 
forget it. 

Mr. HENLEY. I hope you will remind me. Now, sir, here isa 
brief condensation of some of the history of this company in its busi- 
ness relations to the Government. First, from 1876 to 1884, the Union 
Pacific Railway Company has paid to the stockholders in dividends over 
$27,000,000 in defiance of law. I declare here, and this was so adju- 
dicated, that the payment of $27,000,000 was an act of plunder, and 
was done in defiance of law; and that instead of paying these divi- 
dends among the stockholders of the company it should have been 
appropriated toward the discharge of the indebtedness of the company 
to these various creditors as well as to the Federal Government, and 
particularly so as the stock upon which these dividends were paid was 
illegally issued, no money having been paid thereon, as required by 
acts of Congress. 

Mr. HEWITT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENLEY. No, sir; I am very apprehensive about the gentle- 
man from New York. He is too talented. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEWITT. Iam sorry the gentleman is frightened; I did not 
know I had made such an impression upon him. It is the first time 
he has confessed his apprehension. 

Mr. HENLEY. It is the first opportunity I have had to confess it; 
— first time I have the chance I-doit without reservation. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Daring this same period, these years from 1876 to 1884, they paid on 
account of its indebtedness to the Government only $8,587,000, not 
one-half of the accumalated indebtedness during that period, which 
had increased at the rate of $800,000 a year or thereabouts. It has 
sold bonds belonging to the Government on the second mortgage, and 
from the proceeds redeemed at the rate of 12 per cent. some nine mill- 
ions of their mortgage bonds not due until 1889. 

I will not consume, Mr. Speaker, because there are other gentlemen 
who want to address the House, any further time in the enumeration 
of these violations of law on the part of the company, but will ask 
leave, as intimated heretofore, to print certain statistical matters in 
relation thereto, ' 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I intend tobe very candid with 
the House. I dothink—and the idea was intimated by thedistinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] in a question which he addressed 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] a short time ago—I do 
think for myself it is time for the heroic remedy to be applied to this 
case. Gentlemen shrink in wild affright from the idea of a government 
proprietorship of a railroad. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, there may be 
a very Pandora’s box of evil and tribulation in that, but I do not be- 
lieve in it. I know that governments in otber parts of the world are 
proprietors of railroads, and with very great benefit to the people. I 
am advised the State of Georgia owns a railroad which is so managed 


that the income from it almost pays the expense of running the sj, 
government, or a large part thereof. 5 ey 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman permits me, I beg to state to hi: ; 
his information is very much at fault. 

Mr. HENLEY. I am not talking of the reconstruction period, y),.. 
Bullock was down there. “agen 

Mr. CRISP. The State of Georgia owns a railroad, and leais j; ,,, 
for $300,000, which is devoted partly to the support of education 1, 
was found very many years ago when the government of Georsi, ,,,,. 
dertook to run that road itself it was indeed a Pandora’s ox [= 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, it leases it for $300,000 per year; that 
bad. That is one way of dealing with it. If I owed my fj, 

Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON] a sum of money and I was ca a 
business by means of property on which he had a lien, ani jf | 
squandering the assets and had violated the law, and had showy» » 4 
position to be profligate and improvident, the gentleman yo.)4 
matter of course proceed by the interposition of a court of. 

the instrumentality of a receiver, and take charge of my prope; 
order that it might not be wasted or stolen, but be subjected tot 
ment of honest debis. 

That is what any sane man governed by ordinary business 
tions would do. And why not pursue some such course 
stance ? 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD POSSESS OR CONTROL THSSE loOAbDs 

Why not place this property beyond the reach of those who in 1) 
past have plundered the Government? 

People see, or fancy they see, or assert at all events, that there is som, 
mysterious sorcery, some mighty magic about railroad property and i, 
relations to the Government which should take it out of the ordinary 
rules that obtain in matters of indebtedness between private indiyii- 
uals. Why is this? Now, I solemnly declare, and I do it with. 
confidence, that from the antecedent history of these corporations | ( 
not believe that any law is going to restrain them, I do not believe an 
law is going to be of any efficacy or of any avail to bring into the coffers 
of the Government that portion of the revenues of that company which 
is contemplated bythisbill. And I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the only 
means by which this Government can protect itself to any extent is to 
take possession of this property through the medium of a re and 
acourtof equity. This opinion I express with great deference tot! 
judgment of those differing from me, and with some hesitancy; }ut «: 
all eventsof this Iam well convinced, namely, that it would be intinitel; 
better to pursue this latter course than to pass a measure like this of 
doubtful expediency on its face, and which, while its friends claim thet 
it conserves and protects the interests of the Government, yet it has th: 
support of these corporations, which support has in the past never been 
yielded to anhonest measure. Thisalone, in my estimation, a: 
inherent objections, places the measure under the ban of sus) 

Sir, no one can estimate the power of the myriad instru 
that these corporations set in motion to circumvent lawful author 
Laws, ordinances, and constitutions have been but as cobwebs in the 
pathway of their imperial will. Public officers have been « d 
from their duty by them if honest, and, if not, purchased. 

They have trampled on the Jaw in the past, and it seems to | 
possible to formulate or place on the statute-book any lesa! restr 
to their rapacity and cunning. For that reason, I think the best thing 
the Government could do would be to go to work the same as 4 privat 
individual would dealing with a private individual, take up this prp- 
erty, what there is of it; foreclose, resort to such a remedy as a court 
of equity might provide; take possession of this property, lease)! 
necessary; assume the custodianship of the wreck and the {mgueus 
that are left, and see if something can not be realized. 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend from California give me some 1n'vius 
tion? I desire to have information about this. What is the va‘ueo! 
all the property—land, road-bed, franchises, everything tliat is su 
to the first and second mortgages? Does the gentleman know’ | 

Mr. HENLEY. Iam not prepared to state now with suficien! v= 
gree of accuracy to enlighten the gentleman, having, as stated. (1 " 
dataat home. I will print the information. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘This is a business transaction and it seems '0 me WF 
ought to have possession of all those facts. 

Mr. CRISP. I willstate to the gentleman from Texas t)a' 
ernment has no lien on the land grant. 

Mr. MILLS. What is the value of the lands unsold’ 

Mr. CRISP. That should not be estimated in counting te pis 
security of the Government, because the Government bis 10 |" 
that. . 

Mr. MILLS. Could not the Government take contro! ©! "' 
right it has to amend the act? ove 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, no. It could amend the act in certain par” 
lars, but it could not fix a lien where it did notexist. A" *° 
matter of contract. 

Mr. MILLS. The charter is a matter of contract, too, UN'™ 
Government has reserved the right to amend it. 

Mr. HENLEY. Which it has done. er 

Mr.CRISP. That has all been construed by the Supreme oa 
I submit to the gentlemar, from ‘Texas there cav?d be found no deci 
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of any court which would say one of the contracting parties, though it 


be the Government, could change the time of payment or character ol | 


a lien without the consent of the other party. 
Mr. HENLEY. Of course it could not impair the obligation of a 
contract nor create a new one without the consent of parties. But itis 


also worthy of consideration whether the Government could not insti- | 


tute proceedings whereby a foreclosure of this lien could be had, and if 
the property is not sufficient to satisfy the first-mortgage lien and that 
of the Government also, then probably this land grant might be pro- 
ceeded against as well as other assets of the companies not covered by 
“CRISP. Of course the gentleman understands that any proceed- 
ing of that sort would necessarily be deferred until 1898; we, in the 
mean time, paying out to these companies every year $1,600,000 more, 
without getting any interest back; because by contract they are enti- 
tled to that. . : 

Mr. HENLEY. Now, Mr. Speakér, I have said what I intended to 
say, and all that I intended to say at present. Ido not think this 
measure ought to pass. I do not think so because I coubt its efficacy 
to accomplish any useful purpose. It may be that I have miscalcu- 
lated in this matter; but when I see the chapter in the history of this 
country that these two corporations have contributed, their intermed- 
dling in politics, their interposition in legislation, their interference in 
every place they should not he, and their ability, their seeming omnip- 
otence anywhere and everywhere, I have such misgivings as to the 
binding force, authority, and effect of any law whatever that we may 
place upon the statute-book to conserve the interests of the Govern- 
ment, that, so far as I am concerned, I shall be constrained to record 
my vote against this measure. I reserve the remainderof my time. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, was recognized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. With the permission of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. WEAVER] I should like before he proceeds to call the attention 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] to the question which 
I put to him a while ago in reference to a certain resolution which he 
introduced into the House. 

Mr. HENLEY. You want that question answered now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to have it answered. 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has asked me who it 
was that drew a certain resolution which I introduced into the House. 
I asked him to not let me forget that matter and he has complied with 
my request. What difference does it make who drew that resolution 
if the allegations contained in it are true? 

Mr. HAY DEN. None; only Iam anxious to know where it came 
from. 

Mr. HENLEY. Then if it makes no difference that admits the irrel- 
evance of the inquiry. Suppose it was concocted in the penitentiary; 
suppose the individual who drew it was of the vilest character and in- 
spired by the most infamous motives, yet if the allegations were true —— 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it was concocted in the penitentiary I have noth- 
ing tosay. [Langhter. ] ! 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, possibly it was. For all I know or care it 
may have been. I do not knowanything about it, nor care anything 
about it. Ido not know who drew it; but I went before the commit- 
tee and assumed the responsibility of saying upon my honor as a Rep- 
Tesentative that I believed the statements contained in the resolution 
to be true, and I say so here now. It makes no difference who drew 
the resolution, and, with infinite respect to my friend from Massachu- 
setts, I will say to him that there could not be a more idle inquiry than 
one a8 to who drew the resolution or as to the motive by which it was 
— The pertinent thing for him to do was simply to investigate 
its truth. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
question. 

Mr. HENLEY. I say I do not know who drew the resolution. It 
was placed in my hands, and on reading it over and seeing the facts 
that were cited in support of the statements made, I could not see how, 
as an honest man, I could decline to introduce the resolution, and I did 
introduce it, and have assumed and do assume all responsibility be- 
longing thereto. 

j = — Will the gentleman state at whose request he intro- 
i 

Mr. HENLEY. The gentleman is on this floor who placed the res- 
olution in my hands, and if he wishes me to disclose his name, so far 
i Tam ed, I am perfectly willing to do it. At the same time 

say that that is an utterly immaterial question in respect to this mat- 
ter. I assumed the ity and authorship of that resolution. 


any | 
Mr. 


I thought the gentleman was going to answer my 


Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say that I 
w who gave him the resolution. 
~ = =. Whe was it? 
: - It was a distinguished professional philanthropist 
—Se York, Colonel—I shall remember his name in a moment. 
. . Colonel James? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; Colonel James. 


Mr. HENLEY. Well, the gentleman does not know quite so much 
about the matter as I really hoped he did. [Langhter.] “3 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Colonel James so testified. 
Mr. HENLEY. Colonel James did not so testify. 


set of resolutions that were troduced in the House 


There was one 
and another set 





which I presented to the committee without introduction; those latier 
resolutions were given me by Co 1 James, of New York. 
Mr. HAYDEN. And Colonel James says he would not tell where 
| he got them. 
| Mr. HENLEY. I do not know anything about that, and I do not 
care anything about it. It may have been in th te tock oper- 
ations for aught I know orcare. All I sought was toa tain whether 
these companies had been tr: essing the law and squandering the 
assets of this Government, and it did not matter to! had pre- 
pared the resolutions or what the animus was. What I wanted to know 
| was whether the allegat Ol t rhe ¢g 
Massachusetts | Mr. HAYDEN] seems to think that his inquiry is perti- 


A 
nent upon the theory th lution was 
no inquiry into the truth of the allega- 


tions. I presume that even if the gentleman knew they were true, 


t if the man who prepared the res 
disreputable there should be 


still he thinks no investigation should be made and no step taken be- 
cause the resolution was prepared by somebody of bad repute. 

On the contrary, the Committee on Pacitic Railroads 
reported to the House the resolution, which will follow this bill. That 
shows that they acted upon the matter. 

Mr. HENLEY. ~ Very well then; what is all this talk about? It is 


Mr. HAYDEN. 


an idle waste of time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
from. 

Mr. HENLEY. And I state that Colonel James rave me the resolu 
tion which I presented to the committee, but not the resolution which 
I introduced into the House. I submitted both to the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, and urged them to act upon one or the other. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HENLEY subsequently submitted the following: 


I only wanted to know where the resolution came 


ADAMS'S FLAGRANT OFFENSES. 


On the 24th of February, 1886, Mr. Adams appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads and made a speech in defense of his company, 
which, contrasted with his prior utterances on the same subject, consti- 
tutes one of the most marvelous pieces of special pleading that ever to 


my knowledge emanated from any source having the slightest preten- 
sion to consistency or truthfulness. His manifest purpose in address- 
ing the committee was, apprehending an investigation, first, to convince 
the members thereof that any investigation into the affairs of the com- 
pany would be supererogatory and a mere repetition of what had al- 
ready been done, and, second, to exercise his persuasive powers upon the 
proposition that some such measure as the pending one ought to become 
alaw. Let all honest men read and then judge as to the integrity of 
purpose of this president of a great corporation. In that address he 
alleges in various ways and with sounding declamation that his com- 
pany had been ever observant of the law, and says: 

I claim for myself a certain degree of responsibility, and, with full apprecia- 
tion of what I am saying,I challenge any one to point out in the whole record 
one single case of evasion by the Union Pacific of its obligations or failure to 
perform its part of the contract with the Government of the United States. 
* * * Jt has acted with scrupulous good faith to the Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, mark my words. With afull appreciation of what 
Iam saying I declare and am ready to prove the following open, bold, 
and flagrant violations of the law: 

First. I charge, and challenge denial, that Charles Francis Adamsand 
his codirectors on the Union Pacific Board have criminally violated the 
law in issuing without the consent of Congress $5,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. collateral trust bonds in April, 1883. 

Second. I charge, and challenge denial, that the said Adams and said 
directors have violated the law in paying the dividends of 1883 and 
1884 in the teeth of the existence of a gross floating debt of $13,000,000. 

Third. I charge, and I challenge denial, that said Adams and direct- 
ors have criminally violated the law in placing without the consent of 
Congress the indorsement of the Union Pacific Company on about $15,- 
000,000 of bonds of the Oregon Short Line Company, entailing thereby 
an annual loss of some $600,000 to the Union Pacific Company. 

Fourth. I charge that the said Adams and said directors have delib- 
erately diverted the assets belonging to the Government lien by using 
them in anticipating, at a premium of 12 per cent., the third-mortgage 
bonds not due till 1889, while the debt due the Government is annually 
increasing at the rate of $800,000. 

In the name of justice, Mr. Speaker, and common decency, in the 
name of American civilization, I ask why is it that no criminal pro- 
ceedings have ever been instituted against these men? Sir, why this 
solicitude by this corporation to pass this measure? The solution of 
that question may be found in the fact that the Union Pacific still has 
$9,000,000 in its land-grant fund and about $13,000,000 in value of 
lands left, and they proposed, at the last annual meeting of directors in 
Boston, to anticipate therewith the payment of some twelve millions of 
fourth-mortgage bonds, selling at 20 per cent. premium and not due till 
1894. These bonds are presumed to be largely held by themselves and 
friends, and have paid regularly 8 per cent. since 1874. 
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ADAMS'S GROSS INCONSISTENCY. 


The following is also from Mr. Adams’s statement to the committee: 
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ee 


Pos- 
r objects, to use it 
others, his Power 


it was enough for Gould to hint at the posstbitis ofa : 
sessed of supreme power, it was his policy, in ow of Sitesioe sia pee 
leniently and with deference to the wishes and feelings of 
being no less supreme from being usually held in reserve. 


Success brought competitors into existence. When the Union Pacific was | fattered them by taking most of the leading directors of thet nie bame time he 


built, it was believed that it would remain almost in perpetuity the only road 
acrossthecontinent. That was seventeen years ago. Four lines now divide the 
transcontinental! traffic. If the Union Pacific had to rely on that traffic alone 
it would bea bankrupt concern. It is not bankrupt simply because an auxil- 
jary railroad system ces been built up, and to-day the 1,600 miles of original 
main line are the trunk from which spring out more than 3,000 miles of branches. 
Those 3,000 miles of branches, due tothe foresight and energy of the much-abused 
men who preceded me in the management of the Union Pacific, have developed 
the country along the original subsidized lines, and it is these branches and not 
the subsidized lines which are now to carry the Union Pacific through. 
7 o « * . 7 


Union Pacific i, to 


the direction of some twenty companies which he controlled, including the Wes 


ern Union Telegraph Company, and gratified their cupidity by oce: 

throwing to them a portion of his spoils. Gould entered the Union Pact.) 
a majority of its stock in his name orsubjecttohiscontrol, His pur oo 
get two or three times the price at which he purchased it, This e oy was So 
effected by compelling the company to declare dividends, and he eeetance be 
so, beginning early in 1875, the rate for that year being 6 per cent orced it to do 


The foregoing blistering denunciation by Mr. Adams was said in the 
exercise of an independent, untrammeled judgment, giving to the - 


I have already referred to that auxiliary railroad system which is now the staff lic fall and authentic information upon a subject of absorbing interest 


and stay of the Union Pacific. 


If Mr. Adams had stated that the Union Pacific road was the staff 
and stay of the auxiliary roads, he would have been nearer the truth. 
These roads are all subsidized by the Union Pacific upon the basis of a 
constructive mileage; and every one of them would be in the hands of 
a receiver to-day but for the subsidy paid them by the Union Pacific, 
notwithstanding the foresight and energy of the ‘‘much-abused’’ men 
who preceded Mr. Adams in the management, as will more fully appear 
hereafter. 

Mr. Adams, willfully or otherwise, misrepresents the value of these 
branch lines. The table annexed hereinafter, and compiled from the 
Union Pacific reports, shows that these operated roads, aggregating nearly 
2,700 miles, earned in 1885 $1,266,947 less than their interest. And if 
thereto the annual interest on the collateral trust bonds, created for the 
benefit of these branch lines, be added, the deficiency is increased to 
$1,724,757. And all this in spite of the fact that the average passenger 
rate per mile on the branch lines is 44 cents against 2} cents on the main 
line. Every discrimination made in their favor, but they can not earn 
their interest. Let the friends of Mr. Adams reconcile the figures of 
the Union Pacific report with his statements if they can. One or the 
other willfully, deliberately misrepresents. 

An investigation by Congress should be made into the manner o 
building thousands of miles of unprofitable railroad. Why, with a con- 
tinual deficiency of income from this source, does there exist an un- 
ceasing desire to build more? Who, since 1878, have planned and built 
these roads and profited by them? Have they been the directors per- 
sonally or as a construction company who have contracted with them- 
selves as Union Pacific directors, to their profit and the Government’s 
loss ? 


upon which he had bestowed much labor and time. The spoliati: 
villainies, and scandals of this company had become so vast and auda a 
that their repute had extended beyond the confines of our own ee a a 
and was coextensive with the limits of Christendom. Friends of f “A 
government looked with apprehension if not with dismay upon the it 
uation. Corruption, under the malign inspiration of Oakes Ames oat 
his co-conspirators, had penetrated to almost every department of the 
Government. Now I have given a quotation of what Mr. Adams then 
said concerning these matters. And what does he now say? 
Wonderful metamorphosis! He steps forward and attempts to un. 
lock the stocks wherein his own judgment and that of mankind had 
pilloried in everlasting shame Ames and his fellows, and becomes pot 
only the apologist but the eulogistof them. A few years ago, speaking 
of Ames, he says, ‘‘ History does not furnish a similar example of bad 
faith, avarice, and turpitude.’’ Time passes by; no new light is shed 
upon the matter. On the contrary, everything then stated has since 
been ‘‘graven in the adamant of history.’’ : 
But changes have taken place. Mr. Adams now comes before a Con- 
gressional committee in the capacity of president of and stockholder ip 
the Union Pacific; and lo! the result! Talk about the transmuta- 
tions of history, and the prodigies of the ‘‘ tooth of time and razure of 


c oblivion!’’ 


In a few short years, from being ‘‘ an example of bad faith and turpi- 
tude,’’ without precedent in history, Ames becomes and is described by 
Mr. Adams as being a man of *‘ wonderful energy,’’ who ‘‘ did his work 
in away natural to him;’’ as being one in whom the “‘ good largely pre- 
dominated; ’’ and much more to the same effect. 

In another part of his address, the malodorous Credit Mobilier, for 
which a short time ago no epithet was too fierce or objurgatory, now 


Sidney Dillon, a railroad builder, the representative of Jay Gould, becomes a theme of fragrant reminiscence that comes over his senses— 


ex-presider't of the Union Pacific, is still the president of eight proprie- 
tary lines. How many more sinecures are there, and who hold them ? 

While upon this subject it will be well to show what Mr. Adams said 
about some of the men whom he now says are ‘‘much-abused.’’ Sev- 


Like the sweet sound, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour! 


He says, ‘‘ To the average mind unfamiliar with the subject it repre- 


eral years ago he made the relations between the Credit Mobilier to | sents something vague, terrible, scandalous. It has become a mere 


the Union Pacific the subject of careful investigation, and gave the fol- 
lowing account of them: 


The Union Pacific was built by an organization known as the Credit Mobilier, 
which received for so doing all the unissued stock, the proceeds of the bonds 


cant name. In point of fact, it was a mere ordinary piece of financial 

machinery through which the work of building a railroad was done.’ 
And this is the man who only a few years since lashed himself into 

a virtuous fury over the iniquities of this same Credit Mobilier, and by 


sold, the Government bonds, and the earnings of the road; in fact all its avail- | pen and tongue make this continent ring with his merciless, unsparing 


able assets, Its profits were reported to have been enormous, and the 
the fortunes of many, and perhaps of most, of those connected with it. Whothen 
constituted the Credit Mobilier? It was but another name for the Pacific Rail- 


made | denunciation. 


He says, ‘‘The good largely predominates in Oakes Ames.”’ The 


road ring. The members of it were in Congress; they were trustees for the bond- | casuist and the moral philosopher will strike an insoluble problem in 


holders; they were directors; they were stockholders; they were contractors; 
in Washington they voted the subsidies, in New York they receivedthem. Upon 
the plains they expended them, and in the Credit Mobilier they divided them. 


Ever-shifting characters, they were ann ep now engineering a bill, now a | statements. He suggests an aspect of tergiversation and smug respect- 


bridge. They received money into one hand as a corporation, they paid it into 
the otherasacontractor. As stockholders, they owned the ; aS Mortgagees, 
they hada lien upon it; as directors, they contracted for its construction : and 
as members of the Credit Mobilier, they built it. What isthe community to pay 
for it? The line from Chicago to New York represents now but $60,000 to the 
mile, as the result of many years of inflation, while the line between Omaha and 


the attempt to say what predominates in Charles Francis Adams. He 
apparently expects his latest utterances to consign to oblivion all prior 
ability for which neither history nor fiction can furnish a prototype ct 
parallel. 

Again, in the same address, he says: 


The bond matures. At its maturity we owe the Government over $90,000," 


San Francisco begins life with the cost of $115,000 per mile. It would be safe to | That we can pay the Government $50,000,000 down on the day the bond matures is 
say that this road cost considerably less than one-half this sum—the difference | out of the question. We wish to renewapart of it. Inthe renewal we are pr 


in the price paid for every vicious element of railroad construction and manage- 


ment, costly construction a taxation on trade, tens of millions of | are prepared th 
© sale of its bonds and with the aid of sub- | of that entire auxiliary system which we have built up. In return, we ask (be 


fictitious capital, a road built on 
sidies, every element of real outlay recklessly exaggerated, and the whole of it 
some future day to make itselffelt asa burden on the trade which it is tocreate. 

According to the Wilson committee, its frauds and evasions of the provisions 
of its charter; its issue of vast amounts of stock without the paymentof any 
money thereon; its dividends by means of the Credit Mobilier of money raised 
from the sale of subsidy and first-mortgage bonds and of the bonds themselves : 


pared to give the Government as security everything we own in the world We 
to give itnotonly the original security but the additional secur’) 


Government to treat us, not as a usurer, but as a partner. 


In the first place it has been shown already and will be hereafter 
that the new securities proposed to be given are worthless, and that 
the securities of the branch roads are owned by the officers of the Pa- 


its bribery of a Government director to certify to the comaptotion of a section of | cific railroads as individuals. Undoubtedly if the extension bill is 


the road in advance of its completion; it bribery of Congress in order to secure 


passed prompt payments will be made under it for a time, but only 


the passage of the act of 1864; ite tortuous methods for the f li : : ss 
its frauds, and by which a great many were effectually conan: fully justified until the branch lines can be made self-sustaining. 


in the opinion of the committee, the abrogation of the charter of the company. 
Asa — of these frauds, and supplementing them, were Mr. Ames’s briberies of 
members of Congress to stand by him poames these frauds should be inquired 
into or the company be interfered with, and for which a committee of the — 
of Representatives, of which he was a member, unanimously recommended his 


MALADMINISTRATION. 


Another thing I call the attention of the House to— illustrating the 
rare business capacity with which the management has been conducted: 


expulsion from it. History does not furnish a similar example of bad faith, | This company, not content with rior ventures in constructing hun- 
avarice, and turpitude. The windup of all was that the charter of the company dreds of ecat railroad, saieiete it seems, to build 600 miles more; 


was not repealed, although the Wilson committee asserted unanimously that 


° ° . ; th 
there were adequate grounds therefor, from the frauds committed by the com- | OT, to pnt it more correctly, some one selected by it will build and the 


pany. 
UNDER GOULD'S CONTROL. 
From the time of his election as director there has been but one pone 


Union Pacific whenever it was for his interest to exert that power, and from that 
time all the leading officers of the company were the ¢ instruments of his 


Union Pacific will then take the road, as has been done heretofore. 
show the ble outcome of this scheme I beg to submit an - . 
of the branch lines and their operations during the year 1551, wi'' 


take from their own report. I commend to the country the prayerfid 
will, Should any restlessness show itself on the part of any of the old directors | study of the following table. 
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showing earnings of branch lines of Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Teble " Sor the year 1885. 
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Surplus | Deficiency 
Miles. | over in- to meet 
terest, interest. 
OO aaah oe 
tral Railroad Company................. 327 $36, 586 
Colorado Opoulder Valley Railroad Company.. 27 |. 19, 100 
ee South Park Railroad Company.............. 320 | 321, 000 
Dear A Parks ONT weremnrscnescrercii nn 88 | 15, 200 
wn, Breckenridge and Leadville.. i a abiaiantiensss | 19, 740 
Golden Boulder and Caribou ..........c.0..00 Oe Siiienisatsindiesenses | 3,063 
Greeley and Salt Lake ie Dincicksnctiiessboon 82, 659 
Junction City...-crrseeesrrrrere = an tine 14, 664 
Kansas Central ....-..+-+-0+ 00+ GB |...cecrvereeseeeee| 127, 455 
Jaramie and TEGMEED B ii tatesseevcccecccncsvercncessse:coees| escves secesslovooseccececenece| 2, 406 
Lawrence and Empor: | BL |]. coccesce-covesees | 50, 199 
Montana Valley...sssovvssesccrrsssneesereescovseesneeeseencennes consee senses $13, O15 |... .esreeeeeeseees 
Omaha and Republican Valley......... veeces oe | _, 117, 375 
Omaha, Niobrara and Black Hills............. TUS |....cccesreoreeees 50, 504 
Short Line ... . isi cdsbinnsintonct 336, 100 
Salina and South western...........eesesssseeseeeeessens 31 
Salt Lake end WESREFD.....0..0secrcrerceersserseeseesncens ces | 
SR tatirieteccrcervmnccccserscrece] OI foscccscscerecnen 16, 649 
| 2, 636 17,239 | 1,266, 947 


ee a 

The foregoing table shows that in 1885 two railroads of 57 miles 
earned $17,000 more than interest while seventeen railroads of 2,579 
miles earned $1,267,000 less than their interest, or a net loss of the 
latter amount to the Union Pacific in operating its branch lines. 

This isa sad revelation of business incapacity or knavery. Now, if 
this company were honest in its professions, and in good faith intended 
to respond to its obligations, why does it not turn over as collateral to 
the Government the $9,000,000 of the land-grant fund and the pro- 
ceeds of its future sales of land, which may amount to about $13,000,- 
000 more? That would give evidence to a skeptical public of a quick- 
ened conscience on the part of these officials and would sound like 
business. 

These are the much-vaunted securities fully enumerated in the Pacific 
Railroad Committee’s report, pages 9 and 10, and which cost the Union 
Pacific forty-five millions, and yet do not earn their interest by one and 
aquarter millions. To what extent do these afford additional security, 
more especially when all the good bonds of the above even that earn 
anything are hypothecated, and those that could be turned over to the 
Government are valueless. 

To my mind there seems ample ground for a grave apprehension that 
this extension is only sought to give this corporation still further oppor- 
tunity of continuing its former tortuous practices of defrauding the 
country, and when the Government shall finally come into possession 
of the road, as I believe under the bill it ultimately will, it will have 
been stripped of its assets and we will only have a second lienon a road- 
bed and rails from Omaha to Ogden, upon which there will be a first 
mortgage of nearly forty millions. One other thing occurs tome. As 
an instance of the — directors of the Union Pacific meet the legit- 
imate claims of the Government may be mentioned a claim for mail 
transportation, just decided by the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1884 the Government claimed of the company $2,000,000 for mail 

i It characteristically met this plain demand of justice 
by acounter-claim of the same amount. This counter-claim was base- 
less as decided by the Supreme Court and was only set up to delay for 
4 time at least the pa: t. These facts came to the knowledge of 
the Senate Judiciary mittee, and a report by that committee was 
prepared to President Arthur, stating that the company was evading 
the discharge of its obligations under the Thurman act. This report 
was only kept from publication by the payment into the United States 
of about $728,000 by the Union Pacific, and the promise to 
saspend further dividends. 

Mr. MILLS, of Texas, has asked me for the value of the road-bed, 
&e. I will reply: 








oes oe nr eas salliegitiadniaett miles... 1832 
Lalull interest charges about Reaiemercnspecesecen ersces 6, 000, 000 
lets eins Government lien, about.. 40, 000, 000 
Surplus on same, about.................... ih sipiiipdhtiberntibewinesinteeearssenioes 2, 500, 000 
i we over interest on first MOTtgaGe ..........+.eve+» s<000esee0ee . 8,500,000 
dani Government,..........c.csoessersse-sesee eens cidelilieemepeneipseannes we 83,539,512 
Tanual interest on same............... 2,012, 370 
thaid interest due the Governme 

Coton Bet nner 15, 167,214 
Value of unsold SL ccseeeee 12,000,000 
on ne & debtor that earns annually $3,500,000, after paying 


: ae the interest on its first-mortgage bonds, out of 
slic ib a annual interest due the Government of $2,012, - 
of Instead gam this, it has carefully paid the interests on all 
balance bonds, allowed the ae as oe - = until 

interest now amounts to , 167,214, ving a 

“Thats the Government of nearly $49,000,000. . 
nad while the annual payments recommended by this Pacific Rail- 
Committee only amounts to $1,840,000, the interest on the face of 
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the debt is $2,012,370, while the interest on $49,000,000 is $2,940,000. 
Moreover, by some new system of arithmetic, this $1,840,000, which 
does not meet the annual interest alone, is, in the course of seventy 
years, to pay off both principal and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been openly asserted by one of the friends of this 
bill that the lands of the Union Pacific were not by this bill subject to 
the Government lien. 

As a condition the Government has after the first mortgage a claim 
to all assets, including lands, and I am not sure that the Government 
mortgage does not even precede the iand bonds as a lien on the lands, 
yet I know it does precede the sinking-fund bonds, which really have 
no claim on the lands. 

The company has already redeemed the bulk of the outstanding land- 
grant bonds from the proceeds of the sales of lands, redeemed them at a 
large premium before maturity, and the directors at their last annual 
meeting in Boston resolved to use some $9,000,000, now in hands of the 
land-fund trustees, to anticipate the sinking-fund bonds not due till 
1894. These bonds have paid 8 per cent. and sell at 20 per cent. pre- 
mium, and in reality have no standing as a mortgage lien, being an ex- 
tension of the income bonds. 

Is it right that bonds behind the Government lien should be paid in 
advance out of assets covered by the second mortgage? Will the com- 
mittee answer that? Will they tell us why the lands and land funds 
have been expressly omitted from the additional securities enumerated 
by this bill as to be turned over to the Government ? 

What securities does the Union Pacific own that it can turn over to 
the Government? Why has not one of the committee specified them? 
I will answer for them. They can not doit. The Union Pacific owns 
no securities that are valuable that are not already hypothecated. The 
committee has been deceived and misled. I defy them to name any 
such securities. The hired attorney of the Union Pacific road, when he 
testified that the road held thirty-odd million dollars of stock and bonds, 
knew that all the good bonds, some $12,000,000, were hypothecated to 
secure the collateral-trust bonds. 

Of what value is the $6,058,000 worth of Oregon Short Line Railroad 
stock, that cost the Union Pacific $605, when that road falls short of 
earning its interest annually by $500,000, and in February, 1885, 
earned $6 less than operating expenses? Or of what value is the 
$4,816,400 worth of Utah and Northern stock, that does not earn its 
interest, and cost only $675,000? 

Gentlemen of the committee, give us a list of these additional securi- 
ties! 

The Union Pacific road seeks an extension for more opportunity to 
plunder. That road proper is not yet bankrupt; but the branch lines 
are. They are the suckers that draw from the earnings of the main 
line, in spite of passenger and freight discrimination in their favor. 
The statement of their earnings shows that for 1885 some 2,700 miles 
of branch lines earn one million and one-quarter less than their inter- 
est—more than the Government subsidy for that period. Bear in mind 
also that this deficit in interest has been paid by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company promptly to the bondholders of these branch-line 
bonds; but the Government subsidy has not yet been paid, although six 
months overdue. This is a specimen of the manner in which this road 
meets its obligations to the Government. I assert again that not the 
exactions of the Government but the unprofitableness of the branch lines 
has reduced the Union Pacific to its present condition. The Union 
Pacific Railroad properisrich. Its net earnings in 1880 were $11,730,- 
536; in 1881, $11,625,038; in 1882, $10,356,966; in 1883, $10,594,658; in 
1884, $8,941,909, and in 1885, $8,404,676. Its average interest charges 
per year, including all taxes, are about $6,000,000, leaving an average 
of $3,000,000 per year to meet Government requirements and for stock- 
holders. It has, besides this profitable business, $9,000,000 in the land 
fund and $13,000,000 in lands; and instead of specifically turning these 
good securities to the Government this most upright and respectable man- 
agement proposes to keep them to continue the policy of redeeming at 
fabulous premiums bonds not due till 1894, presumably held by their 
own friends. A fine piece of financiering; anticipating debts at prem- 
iums of 20 per cent. not due for ten years, and this while they are bor- 
rowing at this very moment in the open markets nearly five millions 
on their notes, and owe their employés $2,828,000, making preferred 
creditors of the third and fourth mortgage bondholders, and allowing 
the Government and their railroad employés to wait. 

Ob, most honorable and upright management! By outrageous and 
unlawful dividends, by corruptly building and indorsing unprofitable 
railroads, by creating a monopoly that by its outrageous rates defeated 
the object of the original grant, it has exhausted the patience of the 
nation. As a creditor, the Government should dictate the terms of an 
entension, and now while the property is solvent should secure itself, 
not by running the road, but by simply insisting that the anticipation 
of bonds not due till 1894 should cease; that the moneys, &c., now 
held in the land fund and the proceeds of all future land sales should 
be turned in to the Government as part payment on account. This 
would secure $22,000,000, or 40 per cent. of the debt, beyond peradvent- 
ure. 

Make void the guarantees of the Oregon Short-Line bonds, and, in 
fact, let the branch lines be run by their bondholders and not make good 
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as 1 
their deficiencies at expense of the Union Pacific; draw up an ex- 
tension bill with these provisions, with annual payments to the Gov- 
ernment of about $1,800,000, and in twenty-five years these payments, 
with the proceeds of $22,000,000 from lands, &c., will settle in full 
with the Government, and leave to the stockholders annually 2 per 
cent., and after payment of the debt leave them a road that can earn 
its 5 to 7 per cent. honestly and fairly. I prophesy if the present 
extension bill is passed that the Government will get its semi-annual 
payments for a few years until all the valuable assets are disposed of, | 
till the road is carried further tcward bankruptcy by the operation of 
these railroad cliques, who saddle it with unprofitable branches. Then, 
when itis stripped and made bankrupt, the Government with a claim 
of fifty millions will hold a second lien on road-bed and rails alone from 
Omaha to Ogden preceded by a first of $40,000,000. 

The policy of C. F. Adams, jr., and his predecessors, since 1878, in 
building these unprofitable branches have ruined the stockholders, and 
were they wise, they would dismiss him and his fellows and investigate 
as to who have profited by these constructions, and how colossal fortunes 
have been amassed by nearly all the railroad managers and directors. 
I speak advisedly when I say that Mr. Adams deceives both the stock- 
holders and the Government. His professed respectability only makes 
his false statements morecriminal. As I understand the facts and the 
law, he and his fellow-directors have been guilty of its criminal viola- 
tion, and my earnest efforts shall be directed to the end that its fullest 
punishment, both fine and imprisonment, be inflicted upon them. The 
law is no respecter of persons, and its majesty should be vindicated 
against its violator, even if a respectable railroad president, as readily 
as againstan humble railroad employé. The shameless immunity from 
the penalties of their offenses thus far that these men have enjoyed sug- 
gests the poet’s words: 








Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks, 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


I have already stated that the free-list of the Union Pacific amounted 
to $2,000 a day. The personal representative of C. F. Adams, jr., from 
Massachusetts has seen fit to question and deny that statement. My 
authority is Mr. Adams himself given before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. Adams is not a good authority. He claims the branch lines are 
the principal support of the main line, while the official reports show 
that seventeen out of nineteen branch roads do not ezrn their interest, 
some not even operating expenses, and taken all together fall over one 
and one-quarter millions in earning their interest charges. Mr. Adams, 
in a letter of December 8, 1885, to the present Government directors, 
claims he does not advocate any plan of extension; yet he is found in 
Washington advocating this measure. He denounces the Thurman act; 
yet it has produced the Government $10,000,000 since 1878. He says 
the railroad since its enactment has had no policy; yet the road has 
built 3,000 miles of branch roads and paid outsome twenty millions in 
dividends to stockholders—evidences of a pretty vigorous policy to en- 
rich the latter by dividends and its directors by railroad construction 
jobs. 

Mr. Adams speaks of the promptness with which the Union Pacific 
has met its engagements to the Government, and we find it requires 
two years of litigation to obtain a settlement of nearly $2,000,000 due 
for mail transportation for 1880 to 1884, and not yet paid. Part due 
six years ago and not yet paid, with the Thurman act in force! The 
subsidy due January 1, 1886, $1,200,000, not yet paid, and the Thur- 
man act in force! No wonder the advocates of the Union Pacific are 
anxious to rush the extension bill through, for section 13 repeals the 
Thurman act and leaves a wronged Government without redress. 

The friends of Mr. Adams must expect that his constant misrepre- 
sentations must affect our opinion of his veracity. They must also 
expect that his constant anxiety to build additional branch lines, thus 
adding increasing drains on the revenues of the main line, must also 
lead us to doubt his ability or his integrity. 

Let the friends of Mr. Adams examine his statements in the light of 
the official returns of the road. Let them not emulate the blind con- 
fidence of the Marine Bank directors in the respectability of their pres- 
ident, who only awoke to find the bank ruined, their president in 
pee, and themselves barely escaping the latter fate for criminal neg- 

igence, 

Who are guilty of violating the statute of 1873 and who are partici- 
pating in the construction of branch railroad lines, which eat the sub- 
stance of the main line? 

This is the same corporation that in 1878 had its notorious president, 
Jay Gould, occupy a conspicuous seat in the Senate to witness, as he 
had expected, the defeat of the Thurman bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now conclude. It is pertinent for me to drop 
one word of admonition to this House, and particularly to my Demo- 
cratic friends. A contest is now i ing in this country, the 
sible result of which can not be contemplated without a shudder of ap- 
prehension by every patriot in the land. That conflict is between con- 
stitutional government upheld by the people on the one side and the 


malign power of monopoly on the other. Long we have had 
tions of it—but to-day the signs of the times dissipate Subir Gees 





with us, and ever watchful constituencies have their eyes upon us, | 
my judgment the passage of this bill will be received as anot).., P 
dence of the invincibility of corporate power in these Halls, an 


say without in the smallest degree impugning the honesty ; 


| of those supporting it. I think the most interesting and j; 


chapter of our political history is that relating to the cont, 
dauntless Jackson in 1836 with the powers of monopoly. | 
thing I love todwell upon. It was then that Jackson ar. 


ple to their danger in a message that rang like the pealing yo, 

clarion from end to end of the continent. :* 
In terms that penetrated like arrow from bow, that cloye +} 

through sham defense and sophistry and every intervening o};, 


the very heart of the people, he told them that their dearest richsc a. 
liberties were menaced by the great monopolistic power of the av. 
the United States Bank. The bank had a capital of $35. 000 gon 1... 
controlled an indebtedness of $70,000,000. + sila 
If thirty-five millions affrighted with their power the heroic soul of 
the intrepid Jackson what shall we say of the danger from the hy, dre is 
of millions of capital represented by the Pacific Railroads and their ton, 
of thousands of employés and agents? - 
Mr. Speaker, this bill ought not to pass. 
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Civil Service Rules. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, June 12, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 8974) making appropriations for the legislative, executive. ani 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 4 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill is replete with surprises. Noth- 
ing in it is to me a greater surprise than the proviso to the appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission. To those only moderately enthusias- 
tic over civil-service reform there is something startling in it; but to 
such an one as George William Curtis—assuming that he believes his 
own utterances—there must be in it a revelation. It is the most dis- 
ingenuous indirection yet appearing among the assaults of the Demor- 
racy upon the civil-service law. Though the provision lacks the cour- 
age of a repealing clause it proclaims a purpose to nullify the law. It 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That this a riation shall be available only when the rules of the 
Civil Service Comm: are so framed as that the names of al! applicants / 
official appointment from any one State, found duly qualified on cxawina 
and without regard to age, shall be sent to the head of a Department or other 
officer charged with making an appointment. 

From this large number of course it will not be difficult to select 
Democrats enough to fill all vacancies and a non-partisan civil service 
will remain only in the imagination of the Mugwump. 

By the provisions of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, * the 
President is authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service of the United States,” dc 
There is no authority given anywhere in the law that charges the 
civil-service commissioners with the duty of making rules. They ar 
made and framed and changed by the President, and by the Presicen! 
only. By the second section of the act of January 13, 1953, whic 
defines the duties of the commissioners, it is provided * that they ore 
to aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules 
but nowhere are they charged with the power to make such rules, 
even assist in making them unless requested so to do by the President. 
The duty and the power, therefore, of making the civil-service ™ 
are lodged in the President. And yet, sir, this provision, 12 viosue" 
of the rules of the House, and in keeping with the maniiest purp= 
of its majority to nullify the civil-service rales, declares that wa™ 
the commissioners ‘‘change the rules’’ they must starve. 4° 
is not even honorable coercion. If the proviso had been attacace ** 
condition- ent to the payment of the President's salary the ©” 
cion would have had the virtue of directness. When, howevet, *® 
aimed at the commissioners, it adds to the offense of coercion (ha © 
deception. It is made manifest by this plan that the Democracy 
not the courage to attack the President of the United Sts ™ 
musters the valor to charge upon his civil-service commissionc™ 

Only one on the other side has had the boldness t — 
the person intended to be snubbed by this proviso. I need not“) -_ 
that gentleman is my and I need not tell which of ™y - 

He is well known to the House and the country, eS 
oat anmtbed by my friend from Ohio[ Mr. Grosvenor] ‘asthe 
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of one of the antagonistic branches of the majority branch of the House 
flaughter], and the gentleman upon whom we on this side of the House 
rely to prevent the other side of the House from committing any mis- 
chief in the coantry.” [Laughter.] This gentleman, so well de- 
¢ . ae 7 a oe ee 
<eribed, comes boldly into this discussion and in vigorous English says: 
: I say that the power of legislation rests here; that the one man to whom I 

-ereferred has undertaken to legislate and to deprive Congress of that power 
aw should be lodged only here. I speak with deliberation, and I want the 
bie itive of thisGovernment to hear what I have to say on this subject. [Ap- 
_— .) « * * J affirm that the representatives of the people have been de- 
paw“: and cheated, have been deprived of rights which * * * they ought 
ieee defended in behalf of the people who sent them here as their represent- 
to 


atives. 

“a colleague (Mr. RANDALL] did not, it will be seen, charge the 
President with being a usurper, but such he is if he has invaded legis- 
lative functions. For my part I hesitate not to say the President has 
not overreached his duty in this regard. To d« less than he has done 
would be to neglect the constitutional requirements of his office. He 
has the power under the law to change these rules just as it is inti- 
mated theyshould be changed in this proviso. Because he has not seen 
fit so to change them it is here proposed to strip him of his discretion. 
[have no doubt my colleague thinks the President has undertaken to do 
what he expected he would not do when he stumped the country in 
his behalf. It is, no doubt, disappointing to him, for he was estimat- 
ing results from the ordinary Democratic standpoint. It was doubtless 
in his expectation that the President did not mean what he said, and 


that, true to the general expectation of the hungry Democracy, he would | 


manipulate the civil-serviee law in such a way as to be no let to any 
Democratic expectant of an appointment. Itis now apparent that the 
President means to keep faith with the people. 
ble conflict between the Executive, the Higginses, and the House of 
Jepresentatives. . ; 

It is my opinion that in this fight the House and Higgins will come 
out ahead; not probably through the operation of the proviso under 
consideration, because it is not likely to keep its place in the appro- 
priation bill, bué by pushing their friends into places without even a 
change of civil-service rules. 


Hence the irrepressi- | 
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While this may answer the forms of lawful legislation, it is neverthe- 


less a pretty severe strain on the conscience And, sir, if there is any 
other c ic] 











mstitutional warrant which primarily may move in layinga 
tax other than the naked purpose to 1 revenue it is important that 
it be asserted in this discussion 1 witl Ly t r su ng it 
made a part of the history of tl 
It has to me seemed singular that 5 this 
measure, and in no instance disg ' uid me 1 the 
contest along the line dividing p1 ion and a tariff f only; 
but the friends of the America \ 1 in this 
issue no call for application of the | i} to which t ! \- 
mitted. And yet all the arguments which have been advanced a st 
| the constitutionality of this bill during the di la t ame 
that have always been made against protective and prohib y duties 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] « one of thi 
principal authorities supporting his view of the un itutionality of 
this measure a portion of Mr. Webster’s speech against the tariff, de 


livered at Faneuil Hall in 1820, long] l his \ 
subject; and the argument of the d 
liciary Committee [ Mr. TUCKER] in hi 


dici is spee 


‘ore hec ws on that 


hange 
ngnished cha 
*h aga 
days ago was exactly in line with that which has always been a 

against protective and prohibitory duties. 

Compare the summation of the argument against this use of the tax- 
ing power which Mr. Story gives in section 963 of his work on the 
Constitution, as the views of the strict constructionist, with that of the 
gentleman from Virginiain the speech referred to. The one says, ‘‘ The 
power to lay taxes is a power exclusively given to raise revenue;’’ the 
other says, ‘‘Congress has the power to lay the tax on oleomargarine’’ 
(but for what purpose?) ‘‘to raise revenue.’’? The one says, ‘‘ When 


in of the Jt 


st this bill a few 





inced 


| revenue is wanted for constitutional purposes the power to lay taxes 
| may be applied; but when revenue is not wanted it is nota proper means 


| for any constitutional end;”’ 


structed it is possible to procure out of seventy-five appointments sev- | 


enty-two of the political friends. of the head of a Department, I think 
by the end of another year he will be able to stretch the rules enough 
to get through the other three. Slowly but surely the power to hold 
in check the oncoming tide is giving way, and the President must 
ther “‘fall in with the procession’’ or go into history as a President 
without a party. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, | 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 2, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 8228) defining butter, also imposinga tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, impo ,and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

_ Mr. CHarnMAn: I have waited till the close of this discussion hop- 
ing that gentlemen whose eminent abilities and long service give them 
the prerogative. to instruct us on constitutional questions would pre- 


sat to this body fully their views and the authorities upon those ques- | 


tions, to the end that we should be aided in our work here and that 
the same should become a part ot the record of this legislation. 

It has been from the first maintained by the enemies and apparently 
conceded by the friends of this measure that it must masquerade through 
‘be House as a bill to raise revenue, and that no other constitutional 
defense can be found for it. 

| have noticed that those who favor a tax so high as to practically 
prohibit the manufacture of oleomargarine, as well as those who favor 
‘ze so low as to barely recompense the Government for itssupervision, 
although 
when 

Hammond 


(Mr. a en 


questioning of the gentleman from Georgia 
When ven to take refuge behind the lines of the bill. 
“het asked if either a prohibitory tax or one just paying the collect- 
Vina yield revenue, of course answer is made that it would not. 
a asked if we need an increase in revenue at this time, answer is 

acethat we do not. When asked whether it is a proper use of con- 
made that power to levy a tax when revenue is not needed, answer is 
ey it isnot. Then, driven to extremes, it is said that ‘‘ this ap- 
be a revenue bill, that it will go out as a revenue bill, that it 


vill have to be a8 a revenue tax, and that the motives of 
hembers can not be questioned.’” 





in either case no revenue could possibly be collected, have, | 


| nue?”’ 
If under the rules as at present con- | 


the other says, “‘Can you use that asa 
weapon to destroy some industry that is not within your power, merely 
because you have that weapon to use, for the purpose of raising reve- 
Both would concede that incidental benefits might lawfully go 
with the tax, but both would contend that the right to lay the tax could 
never be exercised for any other purpose than to raise revenue, no mat- 


| ter how much that purpose might be for the common defense and gen- 
| eral welfare. 


| I have the sanction of high constitutional authority. 








And so I say that the argument offered here to show the unconstitu- 
tionality of this bill is theargument which has always been made when 
the use of the taxing power was employed primarily for purposes othe 
than revenue. In applying to this question the same reasoning on 
which rests the constitutional authority for all protective tariff, and 
thus invoking at least half of the great names of history to its support, 
Mr. Story, as I 
have quoted, says in his chapter on the ‘‘ Power of Congress to tax,”’ 
that though the argument which he gives forand against the constitu- 
tional authority to tax for other purposes than to raise revenue is given 
as applied to the protection of manufactures, still, as the learned au- 
thor himself says, ‘‘ the argument is equally applicable toall other cases 
when revenue is not the object.”’ 

If it be true, then, that we do not at this time need to increase ou: 
revenues, and if it be likewise true that the primary object of this bill 
be not to gather revenue, the question addressed to the legislative con- 


science is, Has Congress the authority to tax primarily for purposes 


| other than revenue? 


I turn directly to section 964, Story on the Constitution, and though 


| instead of asserting dogmatically his own views on this controverted 


question he gives the best reasoning upon both sides, I think no lawyer 
on this floor can read it all without coming to the conclusion that the 
opinion of the able commentator himself was that the power there given 
to tax can be exercised in any way for the common good. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is, on the commerce clause. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, sir; it is not on the commerce clause. I 
am reading from chapter 14, the title of which is ‘‘ Taxes,’’ and which 
is devoted exclusively to the consideration of the clause: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debtsand provice for the comm >and general welfare 
of the United States; but all duties, impost ises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 
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The learned commentator devotes most of this chapter to the consid- 
eration of the question to which we seek an 
power to tax for purposes other than revenue? 
to commit the fallacy of the gentlemen who oppose this 


answer. Has Congress the 
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sume the very point which must be proved—that is, that the power to 
lay taxes is limited to revenue only—he says: 

It will not do to assume that the clitise was jatended solely for the purpose of 
raising revenue, and then argue, th: ng so,the po sn be constitu- 
tionally applied to any other purposes. The very point tn controversy 1s 


whether it is restricted to purposes of revenue 
not be assumed as the basis of reasoning. 

The language of the Constitution is: *‘Congress shall hav 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” If the cl 
remained in this absolute form, there could not have been the slightest doubt on 
the subject. The absolute power to lay taxes includes the powerin every form 
in which it may be used, and for every purpose to which the legislature may 
choose to apply it. This results from the nature of such an unrestricted 
power. A fortiori, it might be applied by Congress to purposes for which na- 
tions have been accustomed to apply it. Now, nothing is more ym the 


That must be proved and can 


powey to lay and 
suse had stopped here and 
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history of commercial nations, than the fact that the taxing power is often, very 










often, applied for other purposes than revenue. 

It is often applied as aregulation of commerce, It is often applied asa virtual 
prohibition upon the importation of particular articles, for the encouragement 
and protection of domestic products and industry; for the support of agricult- 
ure, commerce, and manufactures; for retaliation - foreign monopolies and 
injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of state policy and domestic economy ; 
sometimes to banish a noxious article of consumption ; sometimes as a bounty 
upon an infant manufacture, or agricultural product ; sometimes as atemporary 
restraint of trade; sometimes as a suppression of particular employments; 


sometimes as a prerogative power to destroy competition and secure a monop- 
oly to the Government! 

If, then, the power to lay taxes, being general, may embrace and in the prac- 
tice of nations does embrace all these objects, either separately or in combina- 
tion, upon what foundation does the argument rest which assumes one object 
only, to the exclusion of all the rest; which insists, in effect, that because rev- 
enue may be one object, therefore it is the sole objectof the power; which 
assumes its own construction to be correct because it suits its own theory, and 
denies the same right to others entertaining a different theory ? 


Mr. Story nowhere lays it down that the power to tax is general, but 
he says the limitations are found in the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The exact extent of this limitation as construed by the commen- 
tator, in the language of section 922, where he sums up his conclusions 
on the proper grammatical construction of this clause, is as follows: 


A power to lay taxes for any purposes whatsoever isa general power; a power 
to lay taxes for certain specified purposes is a limited power; a power to lay 
taxes for the common defense and general welfare of the United States is not in 
common sense a general power. It is limited to those objects. It can not con- 
stitutionally transcend them. If the defense proposed by a tax be not the com- 
mon defense of the United States,if the welfare be not general, but special or 
local, as contradistinguished from national, it is not within the scope of the Con- 
stitution. Ifthe tax be not proposed for the common defense or general wel- 
fare, but for other objects, w colly eutuuneane (as, for instance, for propagating 
Mahometism among the Turks or giving aids and subsidies to a foreign nation 
to build palaces for its kings or erect monuments to its heroes), it would be wholly 
indefensible upon constitutional principles. 


In other words, the reading which he says seems supported by the best 
reasoning, and that which he maintains throughout his commentaries, 
is that— 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im ts, and ex- 
cises [in order} to pay the debts, and to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. 

And then continuing the reasoning says: 


Is raising revenue the only proper mode to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare? May not the general welfare, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, be, in given cireumstances, as well provided for, nay, better provided for, 
by prohibitory duties, or by encouragements to domestic industry of all sorts? 

If the common defense or general welfare can be promoted by laying taxes in 
any other manner than for revenue, who is at liberty to say that Congress can 
not constitutionally exercise the power for such a purpose? No one has the 
right to say that the common defense and general welfare can never be pro- 
moted by laying taxes except for revenue. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, in further support of the view that Congress has the 
constitutional right to tax for purposes other than revenue, I would call 
the attention of the House to the following words, found in an exhaust- 
ive report from the Committee on Manufactures, made May 23, 1832: 


To pay the debts of the United States was the first of the Sos for which by 
the Constitution of the United States the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
Supests, and excises was conferred upon Congress; to provide for the common 
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and comprehensive in their import, far from being without meaning in the in- 
tention of the founders of the Constitution, embraced the great purposes for 
which the Constitution itself was formed. oe are introduced in that solemn 
preamble, by which the whole people of the Un 
person, “ We, the ple of the United States,’ announce the great purposes for 
which they do ordain and establish this Constitution; they are emphatically 
repeated in the eighth section of the first article, containing the grants to Con- 
gress of power; and they are not only grants of power but trusts to be executed, 
duties to be discharged for the common defense and general welfare of the 
Union; to provide for that common defense and general welfare were obligations 
imposed upon the organized body upon whom the power was conferred of lay- 
ing and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for effecting the pur: 
obligations not less imperious than that of paying the debts of the Union. To 
1 —- for the common defense and general wel is the duty, the irremissi- 
le duty of the Congress; the power to levy duties, taxes, imposts, and excises 
is the means with which they are invested for the execution of the trust. The 
non-user of the power is a violation of the trust—a violation as culpable as 































plished and from the generality of the terms in which the 


wer is conferred, 
not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms in whic 


posts, and excises. 
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acts by which Congress exercised their powers—acts among the most memo- 


Constitution itself a blessin 


the grant of power to provide for the common defense. 
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If I can be recognized I will yield my time to the 


defense and general welfare was the second object; and these expressions, broad 


ted States, speaking in the first 


would have been the neglect or refusal to levy taxes for the payment of the 
public debt. That the intention of the people was to confer the power in great 
amplitude is apparent not only from the greatness of the purpose to be accom- 


the objects of the 
Constitution are announced in the preamble, but from the anxious use of all the 
words by which the contributions of taxation can be levied—taxes, duties, im- 


ment which denies the power of Congress to levy duties for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures pronounces unconstitutional two of the first 


rable, among the most beneficent exercises of power which have rendered the 
to the nation. It expunges from the Constitution 


The above language from this able report does not mean, as has been 
contended by the opponents of this bill, that Congress can levy a tax 
80 as to discriminate against certain articles only when revenue is 
It means that Congress has constitutional authority to lay a 
tax for the general welfare even though there be not the slightest neces- 
sity for revenue, as is shown by the following paragraph from the same 


To pay the debts of the nation was an object of more immediate urgency than 


—— 
even that of providing for the common defense. It was to enable the 
itself to do justice to others. To provide for the common - 
charge of a debt which the nation owed itself—a debt of wider scope, of d 
import, of more permanent duration. The power of levying money ti * deeper 
debts was a power limited by the consummation of its object. The | pay 
contracting further debts was conferred by another grant. The exercis. wer « f 
powers would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary; that of prov idit — 
the common defense was permanent and unceasing, a debt sti] paying ng for 
owe, and limited in its duration only by that of the existence of the nat i i 
The payment of the debts is about to be consummated. The power ef le velen 
duties, taxes, imposts, and excises for that purpose is a evying 


> bout to be ruished 
in its own fulfillment. There being no debts to be paid, the power of fen 


taxes for their payment will for the time cease to exist ; but that of provid 
the common defense will remain, not merely unimpaired but acquir : a. 
strength and more impressive weight from the accomplishment of the ae 
liberation from debt, swelling and expanding with the increase and expo... 
of the population and wealth to be defended, and desti pan 
sions doll gather accumulating weight and intensity to 
destined existence of the Federal Union. 


The author of this report was John Quincy Adams. As might have 
been expected, it called down upon him the denunciation of those narrow 
constructionists of the Constitution who assumed then as now that the 
power to tax for the general welfare meant to tax for revenue only with 
incidental protection. a 

The Congressional Librarian informs me that the masterly defense of 
the position taken in this report, made by Mr. Adams subsequently jn 
a letter to Mr. Speaker Stevenson, July 11, 1832, could only be found 
after several days’ search in an-old copy of the National Intelligencer 
Such an exhaustive exposition, from such a source, on the construction 
of this clause of the Constitution ought to be rescued and put in en- 
during form; and as the whole argument is directly applicable to this 
discussion I shall append the entire letter to my remarks when pub. 
lished in the RECORD. 

Although Mr. Cooley in his work on Constitutional Principles is au- 
thority against the use of the taxing power, except for purposes of rey- 
enue, we find in his recent work on taxation the following: 

On the other hand, omen of taxation sometimes is to discourage a busi. 
ness and to put it out of existence without any idea of protection at- 
tending the burden. This has been avowedly the purpose in the case of some 
Federal taxes. 

Mr. STRUBLE. And he cites authorities. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes, sir; he cites Veazie Bank vs. Fenno; but 
Iam bound to say that the opinion of the court in that case, standing 
alone, may seem scarcely broad enough to warrant Mr. Cooley's gen- 
eral conclusion. 

But in the license-tax cases (5 Wall., 462) the court said: , 


The power of Congress to tax is a very extensive power. It is given in the 
Constitution with only one exception and only two qualifications. Congress 
can not tax exports, and it must impose direct taxes by the rule of apportion- 
ment and indirect taxes by the rule of uniformity. Thus limited, and thus 
only, it reaches every subject and may be exercised at discretion. 


Chief-Justice Marshall,in McCulloch vs. State of Maryland (4 Wheat., 
316), says that— 

The power to tax involves the power to destroy. 

And in Collector vs. Day (11 Wall., 113) we find the Supreme Court 
giving precisely the same construction to the case of Veazie Bank w. 
Fenno that Mr. Cooley gives on the page from which I have just read 
in the following language: 

But we are referred to the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno in support of this power of 
taxation. That case furnishes a strong illustration of the position taken by the 
Chief-Justice in McCulloch vs. Maryland, namely, “that the power to tar in- 
volves the power to destroy. 

If, then, the power to tax involves the power to destroy when given 
without limitations, and if the only limitations fixed by the Constitu- 
tion is ‘‘to pay the debtsand provide for the common defense and general 
welfare,”’ then does it not follow that the tax even when laid to destroy 
might be for the general welfare, and if so would it not be clearly cou- 
stitutional? oe 

But it has been said in this discussion that ‘‘ we can not do indirectly 
what we have not the authority to do directly, that we have no expres 
authority to prohibit and therefore we can not rightfully use any other 
power to prohibit.”’ But if we have granted to us a power which by 
its very nature, as the Supreme Court say, involves the power we 
stroy—that is, to prohibit—and if, at the same time, there is given ¥'"" 
that power an express direction that we shall use it to accomplish the 
general welfare, and if it manifestly appears that by using this pow® 
which involves the right to destroy, if necessary, to obey the mancale 
to provide for and secure the general welfare, are we then, I ask yo" 
doing anything by an indirection? Are we then acting withouts® 
thority? Indeed, are we not obeying the Constitution and performs 
strictly and within its very terms the trust committed tous? this 

In the practices of this Government from the beginning has not ” 
very construction been, I ask you, adopted in practice? Hamilton 
his report on manufactures in 1791, said: ‘That of duties equvs” 
to prohibitions there are examples in the laws of the United a 
and he advised the further application of the same principle. “°. * 
Jefferson, in 1793, recommended in his report on commercial —e 
tions the use of the same power within narrower limits—neve™ -— 
the direct application of the same principle. Of Mr. Jefferson ' 
pressed views John Quincy Adams said: 

That Mr. Jefferson had no doubt of the power of Congress to pro 
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hae ly by taxation, but by prohibition, has been amply proved, 
a interwelariy by = of his messages S Chmapess, -e 
probably in the whole history of this people no more liberal construc- 
tion was ever made of this clause than that given by President Jeffer- 
con in the acquisition of Louisiana. Mr. Adams tells us that upon the 
passage of the act taking possession of Louisiana and for the govern- 
ment thereof this very paragraph of the Constitution was cited by Mr. 
Rodney, of Delaware, a distinguished lawyer and statesman, and the 
ardent friend and supporter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, as con- 
taining the grant of power by which Congress was authorized to make 
the acquisition. In this instance the object of laying a tax of fifteen 
millions was not primarily to get revenne to meet the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, but was first and foremost for the common defense and general 
“an though accomplished by one and the same act, it became neces- 
sary first to create by the power, given in this clause a necessity for 
revenue, before there could be any right, in the narrow view, to lay the 
tax; and this power of providing for the common defense and general 
welfare moved first in the mind of the legislator, drawing after it as 
secondary that which it is now claimed on the other side must be the 
prime essential to auy legislation before the tax is laid. 

If the repeated enactment of laws under the construction of the Con- 
stitution contended for by these eminent authorities and their ready 
acceptance and approval by the people can give interpretation to a par- 
ticular clause, this question is in that sense res adjudicata. 

Should it be claimed that protective and prohibitory taxes, such as 
have been laid from time to time since the adoption of the Constitution, 
must find their warrant in the clause giving Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce and not in the clause we are considering, then to claim 
this is toclaim that under the power to regulate commerce you have 
the right by implication to use the taxing power for another object than 
revenue; foran object which must prevent revenue being derived; but 
that under the clause giving directly the power to lay taxes you can only 
lay them to raiserevenue. Is that satisfactory reasoning to any gentle- 
man here? Employing the exact language given in Story: 

If Congress may, in any or all of these cases (in cases where laid to prohibit), 
lay taxes, then, as revenue constitutes upon the very basis of reasoning no ob- 
ject of the taxes, is it not clear that the enumerated powers (as the power to reg- 
ulate commerce) require the power, to lay taxes to be more extensively con- 
sirued than for purposes of revenue? It would be no answer to say that the 
power of taxation, though in its nature only a power to raise revenue, may be 
resorted toasan implied power to carry into effect these enumerated powers 
in any effectual manner. That would be to contend that an express power to 
lay taxes is notcoextensive with an implied power to lay taxes; that when the 
express power is given it means a power to raise revenue only, but when it is 
implied it no longer has any regard to this object. 

And Mr. Adams, in the letter to Mr. Speaker Stevenson, before re- 
ferred to, touching the power to lay protective or prohibitory taxes, 
says: 

So faras lam able to judge of the force of language the derivation of the power, 
from the duty to provide for the common defense and general welfare, is more 
direct, more immediate, less needing a winding staircase of argumentation to 
come to the result than its derivation from the power to regulate commerce. 

There is, then, gentlemen, both strong reasoning and high authority 
tosay that the power to tax is the power to tax whenever it subserves 
the general welfare. 

_ Bat you say this is a dangerous power. Is it then more dangeron:, 
if this power to tax for the general welfare is claimed as a right, thau 
is the power (which gentlemen concede we have) to tax ostensibly for 
the purpose of raising revenue, but with the real purpose of literally 
taxing out of existence? In either case the only remedy lies in the re- 
lation of the legislator to his coustituents. And in adopting the broad 

! placing the power to tax in the hands of Congress for the 
high purpose of the general welfare—the common good—under the 
wise system of frequent revision by the people through the recurring 
elections, was not the safest check, guard, and protection provided 
which human foresight could devise? 

Resting on the broad ground that Congress has the power to tax for 
the general welfare, the objection which has been made that this meas- 
we, seeking in part as it does to protect the people from a fraudulent 
aud unwho e article of food, is an interference with the so-called 
police power of the States ceases to exist. 

Instances are not wanting where the authority of the State and Fed- 
eral powers overlap each other in accomplishing the objects of govern- 
ment, the police powers of the State may be employed within 
the State to subserve the interests and well-being of its citizens, it has 
aan been held that the General Government could not in the exercise 
i éeene ee powers delegated to it accomplish the same results 

e. 

mares the exercise of some of its lawful powers, such as that 
which fa to regulate commerce, happens to accomplish the same results 
tich States might accomplish by the police power, it can not be main- 
tained that it is excluded from using the powers delegated to it by the 
ing at And because it effects the same or better results in deal- 
the same time with the same subject by no means makes the 
pe the power it employs a police power. The character of the 
which a the result it secures is the same as that 

State attempts to secure by a different power. 
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To construe the authorities as laying down any other doctrine is en- 
tirely to misapprehend their meaning. In the License-tax cases (5 
Wall., 462) Chief-Justice Chase says: 

That the recognition by the acts of C 
States to tax, control, or regulate any bus 
tirely consistent with an intention on the 
for national purposes. 


meress of the power and right of the 
ess carried on within their limits is en- 
part of Congress to tax such business 


The question then which presents itself to every man here is, Will 
this measure minister to the general good, to the national welfare? If 
its benefits are merely local and special and not general, then we have 
no warrant, no right to enact it into a law. These reasons address 
themselves to the legislative judgment exclusively, our judgment be- 
ing ever subject to approval or disapproval, to stand or fall before that 
great tribunal, the people of this country. 

Nearly one-half of all the people of this country are engaged in and 
directly dependent upon agriculture. The vital forces of every other 
business, I care not what its character, are drawn from and nourished 
by it. From the standpoint of economics purely and upon the strictest 
business principles the interests of agriculture are the interests of this 
Government. No other pursuit so universally and profoundly concerns 
every other citizen of the Republic—no other calling known to civil- 
ized man, where so entirely and completely the interests of one is the 
interest of all. 

There are other considerations which are worthy the thought of those 
charged in part with the duties of goverument. Favored by the char- 
acter of our institutions, almost all of the farm land in this country is 
held and owned by the men who cultivate it. Ownership of soil means 
ownership of home, and I tell you, that government whose people build 
and own their own homes, lays broadest and deepest its foundations and 
bargains most surely and happily with time. Such homes, no matter 
how humble, are pledges of the perpetuity of the nation. Our little 
modest homes scattered over this land, reared by those who live in them, 
are the pillars of strength which lift this government above other nations 
of the civilized werld. And it is well for us toremember here as else- 
where that the poorest home is just as great an element of sirength w 
the state as the costliest mansion. To the state, to the 
there is no difierence. 

Now, sir, these rural homes are built on small margins. They are 
maintained only by industry and frugality. Every factor of strength 
and support about them is important to comfortable, decent existence. 

Sir, I know something of life upon the farm; I know the value of 
the little things in the economical system, in the sparing, cautious man- 
agement practiced there. I know how the small things are used to fill 
up and round out the seasons as they go. There is little that can be 
safely spared. 

I know, sir, the vital, the absolutely vital importance of the dairy to 
the maintenance not only of the home comforts, the sweetening of the 
home life, but its great value to that which makes the home possible— 
the farm itself. It is theone important element in almost the only sys- 
tem which can be adopted upon the small farms to sustain their soil 
and preserve their producing properties. To foreclose the farmer from 
this essential branch of his business is to greatly narrow the limits of 
his industry, lessen the number of farm products, and force overproduc- 
tion in the few produced with all its consequent disasters to commerce 
and trade. 

It is too late in this discussion to go into figures, nor is it necessary. 
The dairy interest and all that it carries with it is in a distressing con- 
dition. It has been driven to the wall and is to-day fighting for a place 
to stand. It is set upon from all sides by an unseen foe. It is struck 
from behind. Itistakenin ambush. It can make no defense. 

Ah! but you say, ‘‘This is competition, and are you going to apply 
the taxing power to settle differences of competition between domestic 
industries?’’ I answer that is not the question presented here. We 
face a new situation in history. Ingenuity, striking hands with cun- 
ning trickery, compounds a substance to counterfeit an article of food. 
It is made to look like something it is not; to taste and smell like 
something it is not; to sell for something it is not, and so deceive the 
purchaser. It follows faithfully two rules: ‘‘ Miss no opportunity to 
deceive;’’ ‘‘ At all times put money in thy purse.’’ Itobeys no laws. 

The evidence, undisputed, is that there enters into its composition a 
large number of substances which singly, or in combination, are un- 
wholesome, poisonous, and either directly or indirectly destructive of 
human life. 

It is no longer a question with the citizen anywhere, from ocean to 
ocean, whether he would prefer to eat it. Heis forced toeatit. This 
monstrous product of greed and hypocrisy makes its way into the home 
and onto the table of every consumer. It is as powerful and irresisti- 
ble as vicious ingenuity can make it. It is as pitiless as a plague. It 
wants only one thing: it wants your money—it does not care for your 
life. 

Talk about competition! Why, gentlemen, stop and think! There 
can be no competition except where there isrivalry. Competition im- 
plies two or more persons or things or employments—two or more en- 
tities—each with an individuality, a character, an identity of its own, 
in common strife for the same object. But there can, from the very 
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nature of things, be no competition between a substance and its coun- 
terfeit. The sole object in making one substance in imitation of an- 
other, for purposes of sale, is to avoid competition. 

It is time that this idle talk about interference with the competition 
of two industries should cease. The purpose of this bill is to insure 
competition. Here is a villainous device for making money lawlessly 
and subtilely, eating the heart out of an industry which is to this Gov- 
ernment what blood is to the body. It is not only striking prostrate 
the agricultural industry, but it accomplishes this by cheating and de- 
frauding the balance of the people—the great body of consumers out of 
both money and health. It spares no one. 

All legislation attempted by, or within the reach of the States is impo- 
tent te deal with this monster. If there was evera time in the history 
of this Government when the essence of the great protection principles 
should be applied—when this body was solemnly commanded to use 
its delegated powers for the general good, this is the hour. 

I shall vote for this bill. 



























thority to tax, coupled with that of regulating commerce, wil] yoy, 
renounce the very oracle to which you have just resorted for truth> \ 
doubtless al) read the two letters of 1th Sept. and 30th Oct. 1828 to y,- ; 
and is it possible that after reading them and meditating upon ele 
there should remain a scintilla of doubt upon your minds with roo... 
lawfulness of the power? There is certainly none upon mine, ]; ... 
to Mr, Madison as authority, you must submit to his authority, y, 
at the same moment, and before the same tribunal, demand jud-; 
favor, and take a plea to the jurisdiction in one and the gam. . 
authority of Mr. Madison upon this question isagainst you; cle, 
uivocally against you. Not merely the authority of his name |... 
fliustrated by lucid argument—by impregnable demonstration.’ \ 
to the letter to you which has been blazoned forth to the public as, , 
of the position taken in the recent Tariff Report, presented by me. ;,; 
I must say that I cannot find asingle point upon which the q, 
two papers come in collision with each other. The position acai; 
argument of Mr. Madison's letter contends is, that the words co, 
and general welfare contain a substansive and indefinite gra) 
opinion has been, it seems, entertained by some persons, and ; 
»edient to obtain in conversation, and afterwards in writj;; 
Mr. Madison adverse to it. 

Now I for one, disclaim, utterly disclaim, ever having a 
any such opinion. The words, farfrom containing a s 
grant of power, contain no grant of power atall. Th 
preceding words, to levy taxes, duties, imposts and excis 













- The powe 
is of taxation, ample in extent, and varied in all its forms, with ay ., 
afterwards of taxes upon exports—the common defence and general wei, 
the purposes for which Congress are required to provide, in the exe, 
granted power of taxation; so is the payment of the debt. That js ; 
power. It is one of the pu for which the power of taxation is 
provide for the common defence and general welfare, is another 

The general tenor of the argument in Mr. Madison's Letter is, to 
the words common defence and genera! welfare, are “ harm!ess words 
no one passage does the writer affirm that they are words without 
gives a highly interesting chronological statement of their in 
the alternate adoption and exclusion of them, at the several 
in the formation of the Constitution; and he traces them ver) 
the articlesof Confederation. But noanalogy between the two 

ibly lead to the conclusion that the words were equally inoperat 

n the Confederation, the power of taxation was not granted with t 
withheld; and in consequence of that very privation, Congres 
either to pay the debts, or to provide for the common defence an ner 
fare. In the Articles of Confederation, the words were coextensive y 
powers of Congress to authorize the expenditure of money. They are in; 
article of that compact, and read thus: “All charges of war, ‘and all ; 
penses that shall be incurred for the “Common defence and gene: 
and allowed by the “ United States in Congress assembled, shal) be d: 
of a common ry, which shall be supplied by the several! States 

This was no grant of power but it recognized the power of the | i 
in Congress assembled, to allow all charges of war, and al! other expenses 
should be incurred forthecommon defence or general welfare. It did: 
fine by whom or by whose authority the expenses should be incurr 
admitted a discretionary power in Congress to allow them ; and thus far 
Congress the exclusive judges of the allowance of all expenditures i: i 
forthe common defence or general welfare. Whether the words were harmies 
or not depended upon the discretion and patriotism with which the Cong 
should exercise their power of allowing the expenses incurred. To in 
allow expenditures, they were words of no trivial import—but t! 
raising the money, reserved to the Legislatures of the States, re: 1a 
rest abortive. The power of Congress to call upon State Legislatures for sup 
plies, was like that of Glendower tocall spirits from the vasty deep. Theo 

ion of the State Legislatures to furnish the supplies was perfect uy 
t was a dead letter in fact. 

If the words common defence or general welfare were harmless, i: was 
cause they were useless. They were impotent alike for good or for « { 
assuredly for want of high and significant import in themselves, }ut because 
that import was annulled by the denial of the power of raising funds to defray 
the ineurred. Yet as harmless the words in the articles of confeder- 
tion t be, it is to be inferred from much of the argument in Mr. Macisons 
Letter, t they were often used or abused as conferring upon the Confeder- 
tion Congress, a substansive and indefinite power. He cautions you very « 
nestly nst taking the of that body for the expositor of the art 
of that federation, an aa anaes justice. The exercise of undefine 
it might be added, of unli authority was habitual! with then 
because ee ee and authority ted to them was so encu: 
trammelled, shackled with ex sand negations, and reserv: 
it could scarcely ever be exercised to useful purpose without overie 
constitutional obstacle. A man who should order acoachmaker to 
him a carriage with three wheels, and interdict the fourth, for fear 
driven over, and crush to death casual] passengers in the street w!i 
its way, would give an accurate representation of this Union, under the : 
of Confederation. The body of the coach was well made—the frame of the or 
riage, whipple-trees, axle-trees, pole and three wheels, al! made with the oes 
materials, and by the most skillful workmen; but the fourth whee! was want's 
for fear of ranning over passengers in thestreets. I admit, therefor, that tepr 
tice of the confederation Congress is not to be adopted as the best expositoro” 
wful powers. Still less is their exercise of authority to allow expenses nc 
for the common defence and general welfare to be construed as in’ 
they held those words to be without meaning. But there are two th 
aaa See 7 = 8. een cancy fi 
wise energetic, than that w they possessed in the articles of conte 
The first is their annexation to the expressly granted Power to 
taxes, duties, and excises; and the second, is the introdu: = 
same connection of most em ic words To PRovine For. In the a 
of confederation, the bearing of the words common defence or SeneT* 
is retromective, having reference to the allowance of charges and expen 
cenevel. In ncesanen, they are : om coupled _ with « om - 

purse, goutet So Tove Sanes, uties, imposts, and excis®®; " 
ondly, with a great and solemn duty to be performed to provide for the ©! 


It is the puTY of Congress to provide for the common defence and £° 
mperative with that of paying the debts of te 


pacesnonss Lo people, by discharge themselves from this st 
words bo + - i by the mere allegation that these ©" § 
there, and the articles of confederation, without I 
to be construed as without meaning in their new and trans 
—o ? T have distinctly said that I do not hold the words comme 
in the constitution, to contain a grant of subs". 
indeed of any power at all—but as expostto” 


enjoined TO PROVIDE,® id f E 
abl Congress are 





APPENDIX, 
Letler of John Quincy Adams to Mr. Speaker Stevenson, July 11, 1832, 
To Anprew Srevenson, Speaker H. R., U. 8. 


HALL or THE Hovss or Rep’s., U.S. 
Washington, 11th July, 1832, 


Srr. In the ordeal of burning plough shares between which it isthedestiny of 
every public man in this country to wind his way, it has often been my fortune 
to be unjustly charged with holding latitudinarian doctrines upon questions re- 
lating to the extent of the powers of Congress under the constitution of the U. 
8. These charges have been repeated since the report which I was permitted 
by the Committee on Manufactures to make in their name, tothe House of Rep’s, 
They were repeated by a gentleman from Va., (who was himself a member of 
the Com. on Manufactures,) at the moment when the report was presented to 
the House. They have been since in substance, repeated on the floor of the 
House by the Chairman of the Com. on Ways and Means, by another member of 
Virginia, and a member from Alabama, all in eloquet and well considered 
speeches. The gentleman from Virginia (Judge Bouldin) argued against it, and 
cited the authority of Mr. Madison as adverse to it. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Lewis) cited also the authority of Mr. Madison, as conflicting with 
my opinions, on which he commented with some severity and great ability. 
The array of names and of numbers on the floor against my opinions was sufli- 
ciently appalling, had there not been an appeal to the authority of Mr. Madison 
to sustain the adverse political creed. Nor has that name been thus resorted to 
in the House alone. I have seen in public prints a letter from that eminent cit- 
izen to yourself. published, as it is intimated, by way of antidote tothe supposed 
bane of the latitudinarian principles of my report. 

It was my intention, before the final passage of the Tariff bill, and in the 
event of its passage, often painfully doubtful in my anticipation, to address the 
House at some length upon the ae by which I had n governed in the 

»erformance of the duties which you had ed to me, by placing me at the 
read of the Committee of Manufactures, and in explanation of the part which 
I have taken in the preparation and modifications of the bill, as well as in its 
progress through the two Houses of Congress. From this purpose I was first 
deterred by my unwillingness to trespass upon the patience of the House, by 
thé infliction upon them of a long speech at the close of a tedious debate, and 
ultimately, by the application of the previous question, immediatel after the 
second eloquent invictive of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Had I persevered in the purpose of thus addressing the House, all the topics 
of debate upon which that member, as well as the members from Virginia and 
from Alabama, had largely expatiated in their oe, would naturally have 
been reviewed and found subjects of respectful animadversion. The princi- 
ples which I had believed fundamental to the inception and consummation of 
the great compromise, which it was we the object of all sober-minded 
to accomplish in the adjustment of the Tariff—the plans for the reduction of 
the revenue, proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means, and by the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures of the Senate—the rights of the agriculture and manu- 
factures of the North and West, and Centre to protection, the wrongs and suf- 
ferings of the South, and particulary the distresses and depressions of the State 
of Alabama, the novel and marvellous maxim of political economy, that ex- 
port pays the duty upon import—the relative portions of the burden of exist- 
ing taxation actually borne by the Southern section of the Union, and by the 
Northern section—and the relative degrees of protection enjoyed respectively 
by them, must, necessarily, have passed in review. Some of these topics are 
irritating and pitagether uncongenial tomy nature. Others, and indeed most of 
them, had no bearing upon the bill under consideration by the House. I was re- 
joiced to be relieved from the necessity of discussing them. There is now every 
prospect that the Tariff Bill will pass; and it remains only for those who have 
contributed to its enactment, to await, with anxious hopes, its operation the sev- 
eral great interests affected by it, and its acceptance in the minds of the 

It is not, however, to the Tariff Bill, or to any of its pro that I would 
now invite your attention and that of the public. Itistoa ple of Consti- 
tutional Law asserted in the Report of the Committee of ufactures which 
accompanied the introduction of the Bill to the House. The principle asserted 
is, that the power of Congress to protect the Manufactures and domestic indus- 
“ of the Country, by taxation, is contained in the article of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and to provide for the Common defence and genera! welfare of the Union. 
This is the position which has been most earnestly controverted nm the floor 
of the House, and in opposition to which the authority of Mr. has been 
so frequently and so confidently invoked. 

If thero be one living man to whom this country is indebted for rand 
more eminent services than to any other, it is James Madison. If there beone 
living man to whom I am under greater, and more impressive personal obliga- 
tions than to any other, it is the same individual. It is impossible for me to 
hear his name mentioned but with sentiments of reverence and affection. His 
confidence has been among the most precious consolations of my life. The opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison are to me, therefore among the of human authori- 
ties. But will the tlemen themselves, who to his authority for ref- 
utation of my opinions with regard to the constitutional power of Congress to 
levy taxes, duties, imposts, and ex for the protection of domestic ind : 
will they subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Madison himself in caismeenoal as 

very same power? Will the gentleman from Vi: will the gentleman from 
Alabama, will you yourself call on the name of James Madison for authority 
to resist the conclusion drawn by me, that the power of Congress to protect do- 
mestic industry by taxation upon foreign industry in competition with it, fol- 
lows by necessary implication from the power of taxation scueneely granted to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare ; and when Mr. Madison 
imself insists that the protecting power is granted jn the same identical au- 
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Yet, I disclaim again, explicitly and utterly disclaim, the imputation of con- 
sidering those words as containing either in themselves, or in their connection, 
with the right to tax expressly granted,and with the duty to provide for ex- 
pressly enjoined, agrant of unlimited power. It does not appear from the let- 
ter of Mr. Madison, what was the special controverted object of legislation, with 
reference 


doubts. His recurrence to the charter, grant 


by the confederation Congress 
the authority to grant the charter from the nature of the Union, seems to indi- 
cate that your inquiries were specially directed to the power of chartering the 
Bank of the U.S. I never considered the power of chartering the bank, as 
contained in this paragraph. For, even if a bank should be indispensably 
necessary for the common defense and general welfare, as I believe it to be, 
still the power here granted is merely a power of taxation, and to grant a char- 
ter of incorporation is not to lay taxes, duties, imposts, or excises. Before the 
acquisition of Louisiana, and its annexation to the Union, I did consider this 
taxing, power, injunction, and exposition of purposes, as sufficient, together 
with the treaty-making power, for the acquisition of the Territory by purchase, 
but not for exercising the powers of government over the inhabitants, nor for 
aunexing them to the Union. At the session of Congress specially called by 
President Jefferson upon the occasion of the conclusion of that negotiation, 
which commenced on the 17th of October 1803, I first took my seat as a mem- 
per of the Senate of the U.S. An accidental detention on my way to the seat 


of government, by illness in my family, prevented me from taking my seat un- | 


til the 2ist of that month. The advice and consent of the Senate to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaties had been given the day before. 

Had I been present I should have voted in favor of the ratification; I had no 
dount of the power to conclude the treaty. I did vote and speak in favor of the 
pill making Appropriations for carrying the treaties intoexecution. It was en- 
titled An “Act authorizing the creation of a stock tothe amount of eleven mill- 
jons two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the Convention of the 30th of April 1803, between the U.S. of America and 
the French Republic, and making provisions for the payment of the same.” 
But I voted against the bill **to enable the President of the U.S. to take posses- 
sion of the Territories ceded by France to the United States by the treaty con- 
cluded at Paris on the 30th April last, and forthe temporary government thereof.” 
(See Bioren’s U. 8. Laws, Vol. 3, p. 562, both those Acts.) 

My speech on the bi}l authorizing the creation of the stock, may be found in 
the fourth vol. of Elliott’s Debates and illustrations of the Federal Constitution, 
p. 258, and it points out the distinction upon which I voted for one of those bills 
and against theothers. I had no doubt of the Constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make the treaty, and to ac- 
quire the Territory ; nor the power of Congress to borrow and appropriate money 
for payment of the purchaser, to take possession of the territory, to dispose of 
it,and to make all needful rules and regulations respecting it; but the second 
section of the Act enabling the President to take possession, was in the follow- 
ing words: “ And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of the present 
session of Congress, unless provision for the temporary government of the said 
Territories be sooner made by Congress, all the military, civil, and Judicial 
power, exercised by the officers of the existing government of the same, shall be 
vested in such person and persons, and shall be exercised in such manner, as the 
President of the United States shall direct, for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants of Louisiana,in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion.’ 

By this section the absolute powers of a king of Spain over the people of Lou- 
isiana, were vested in the President of the United States. I believed that the 
Constitution had not authorized Congress to confer upon the President such 
powers, and voted against the bill as unconstitutional. Mr. Jefferson signed 
the bill, as President of the United States, and assumed and exercised the pow- 
ers vested in him by it. At the same session of Congress, an Act, was passed 
- Feb., 1804, Bioren’s U. 8. Laws, p. 569] for laying and collecting duties on 

ports and tonnage, within the ceded Territories. An act erecting Louisiana 
intotwo Territories, and providing for the temporary government thereof, (U. 
8. Laws, Vol. ILI, p. 608, 26th March, 1804,) and several others, exercising all 
the powers of taxing and legislation, over the people of Louisiana, and confer- 
ring upon them the rights and privileges of native citizens of the United States. 
Against all these acts I voted, as may be seen by the records of yeas and nays 
in the Journals of the Senate. I was undera sincere and conscientious convic- 
tion that the Constitution of the U.S. had conferred upon Congress no author- 
ity to enact those laws. 

Mr. Jefferson, however, sworn as he was to support the Constitution of the U. 
8. and to take care that the laws should be faithfully executed, did,as President 
of the U. S., sign all thoseacts, and did assume and exercise all the powers con- 
ferred upon him by them. In the debate in the House of Representatives upon 
the constitutional power of Congress, to consummate the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Rodney expressly cited this identical article; the power to lay taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general as containing the neccessary grantof power. I did not sub- 
an Be the - I eee an cane age | o = eens See: 

neccessary to legalize the transaction; an urther ieved the free 
and formal suffrage of the People of Louisiana themselves were as neccessary 
for their annexation to the Union as those of the People of the United States. I 
made a draft of an article of amendment to the constitution, authorizing Con- 
gress, to annex to the Union the inhabitants of any purchased territory; and of 
8 jointresolution, directing thatthe People of Louisiana might meet in primary 
assemblies, and vote upon the question of their own union with the United 
both these experiments, had Mr. Jefferson had the courage to make 
result wasas certain as the diurnal movement of the sun. 
Jefferson did not dare to make them. He found Congress mounted 
of passing those acts, without inquiring where they acquired the 
and he conquered his own scruples as they had done with theirs. I 
that bya very liberal construction of this extensive power of taxation 
for the common defence and genera! welfare, together with what was 
sweeping clause, the last pape of the section the power to make 
necessary and per for carrying into execution all the other powers 
the constitution in the Government of the U. 8.; the whole transac- 
and annexing Louisiana to the Union, might be fairly brought 
the pale of the constitutional powers of Congress. The peaceable pur- 
of forasum of money, was, underthe circumstances of the time, 
neeenenee of the duty to provide for the common de- 
A province bordering upon our own territories, 
equal in dimensions to the whole domain of the Union, in- 
our own soil, by morethan one of the mightiest floods that trav- 
Hempshire, and capable of bearing and breeding a popula- 
by hundreds an millions, had passed from the imbecile 
the hands of the Conqueror of the age, in the swelling tide 
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of his fortane. He had destined his new ions to be the seat of a military 
gar Senne st tho moment when he transferred his acquisition to the hap- 
= of: with the North America confederacy, he had twenty 


of his veteran warriors embarked at a European port, under the com- 

Tuand of another soldier of ae -~ Saetesens, pao pom nn enon) y 

aeiegued than himself with rele of scepte e5, waiting but for 
"To to waft them to the mouths of the Mississippi. 

had Sheena aple of the U. States to the amount of fifteen millionsof dollars, 

it been purpose of buying off the prospects and perils of such 


to which you had resorted to his opinions for the solution of your | 














i | their consent, and fettering them into freedo 
to the Bank of North America, and to the argument of Mr. Wilson to educe | 


| course of proceeding would be tak 


a neighborhood, would certainly have been a v ery wise and fortunate measure 
to provide for the common d nee and general welfare; but the legit 
this exercise of Power, should carry with 
power of investing the President of the U 





macy of 
it as incidental consequences, the 
t . 8. with all the despotic authority of 
a King of Spain; that it should ir iply the power of absolute legislation overa 
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so transcendent, so inconsistent with the w 
certainly unforeseen and uncontemplated t 
the constitution, and by the people who hz 
my mind to the conclusion that this claus 
ble of such latitude of construction 
I opposed pertinaciously, by speech ar 
The debates of the Senate were not the ly 1 
tion, which was earnest and incessant, even to importu 
mains excepting upon the Journals of the Senate. It will t 
on the 25th of Nov., 1803, I moved for the appointment of 
quire whether any, and if any, what ‘further 
carrying into effect the treaty between the U 
cluded at Paris on the 30th of April 
U.S.,” with leave to the committee “ 
tion was laid on the table for consid 
jected. Whenthe motion was under c« 
motive for making it, my full i oI 
was indispensable for the annexation of I 
mission of its inhabitants to the rights and privileges of tizens of the U. 
That the consent of the people of La. was equally 
drafts which I had prepared, of an amendment to the 
olution for taking the free vote of the px eo 
submitting to the Committee, if the Senate would 
one. 
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No attempt was made to answer my rea 
Before offering the resolution, I had twice called mM I son, ther 
retary of State; had expressed to him my own opinions upon the 1 t ’ 
points, and the wish that measures to the effect of rem t 
should be introduced into Congress, by some leadit 
Administration. At our first interview, I left hi 


soning, but my mo 1 Was re 


g friend and support ofthe 
m under a 

en by the admin 

him I should not move in the matter, if any 
undertake it. At the second meeting he informed me that no such 
would be proposed on the part of the Administration, and it was in 
of this information, that I made the motion in Senat 
Committee. The Administration, and its friends in C 
to assume and exercise all the powers of government i: 
powers for annexing it to the Union, without ask 
authority. On the 10th Jan., 1804, | offered to the Senate 
tions: 

“1. Resolved, that the People of the U. 
to this Senate the power of giv zits Legislative concurrence to any a 
posing taxes upon the inhabitants of Louisiana without their cor 

**2. Resolved, That by concurring in any act of Legislation for 
upon the inhabitants of Louisiana, without their consent, th 
sume a power unwarranted by the constitution and dangerot 
of the People of the United States. 

**3. Resolved, That the power of originating bills for ri 
exclusively invested in the House of Representatives, th ! 
ried to them by the Sec. of the Senate: That whenever they think 
may adopt such measures as to their wisdom may appear necess 
dient for raising and collecting a revenue from Louisiana, " 

At the time when I offered these Resolutions, the act for laying and col 
duties on imports and tonnage within the territories ceded to th 
Treaty of the 20th April 1803, between the United States and the F 
lic,and for other purposes, (Bioren’s Laws U. 8. Vol. 3, p. 369 
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before the Senate, I strenuously opposed and voted agains ut act, in its 
stages on the sole ground that it transcended the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress: But as the mere record of votes by yea’s and nay’s, could not show the 
principle upon which my votes were given, I offered these Resolutions, well 
knowing that they would not be adopted, but for the purpose Of putting upon 


record my solemn protest against the assumption and exercise by Congress of 
such unconstitutional powers. A Letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Sibley has been 
recently published written in June 1803, after he had received the Louisiana 
Treaties, in which he clearly and unequivocally expresses the opinion that an 
amendment to the constitution would be necessary to carry them into ¢ 
Yet withoutany such amendment to the constitution, Mr. Jefferson, did, as Presi- 
dent of the U. S., sign all those acts for the government and taxation of the Peo- 
ple of Louisiana, and did exercise all the powers vested in him by them. 

Now sir, asthe Letter from Mr. Madison to you, upon which I am comment- 
ing, has been avowedly published as a refutation of the opinions contained 
in the report of the Committee on Manufactures, bearing upon the duty en- 
joined upon Congress in the constitution, by means of taxat i 
the common defense and general welfare, as authority forthe protection of do- 
mestic industry ; and as in the newspaper which I have before me, that letter 
is introduced with a declaration by its publisher, that it completely 
the heresy which Mr. Adams has advocated in his Report,’’ In 
you, in the face of the nation, to state by virtue of what enum 
the Constitution of the U. S. Mr. Jefferson did, as President of the U 
then as the Chief Executive Magistrate of the Union, carry in 
of Congress, of which I here subjoin the titles 
received his sanction. 

1. An act to enable the President of the U.S. to take possession of 
ries ceded by France to the U.S. by the Treajy concluded at Paris 
April last, and for the temporary Government thereof, 31 Oct 1803. 

2. An act for laying and collecting duties on imports and tonnage within 
territories ceded to the U. S. by the Treaty of the 30th of April 1803 
U. 8 and the French Republic, and for other purposes—24th Feb. 1 

3. An act relating to the recording, registering, and enrolling of ships or ves- 
sells in the Distric of Orleans—Feb h 1804. 
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4. An act to providing for the expenses of the civil Gov f Louisiana 
26th Mar. 1804. 

5. An act erecting Louisiana into two territories and p ling he tempo 
rary government thereof 26th Mar. 1504. s 

If you can discover in the constitution of the U. 5. t shadow of an enumer- 
ated power, other than these “harmless words,” and this repudiat d sweeping 
clause, delegating to the Congress of the Unit 1 States the power to enact those 


laws, and to the President of the United States the power to sanction and then 
to execute them, you will confer upon me a high obligation by pointing it out, 
By what process the mind of Mr. Jefferson was operated upon, between the 
month of June when he declared in his letter to Dr. Sibley his opinion that an 
amendment to the constitution was necessary to consummate the acquisition 
of Louisiana, and the 3ist of Oct. when he signed the first of these acts, has 
never been made know tothe world. That he willfuly and deliberatly violated 
the constitution of the United States and his official oath to preserve protect and 
defendit. I never have felt myself justified in believing, nor am I willing to be- 
lieveit now. Tothat supposition there is this alternative, and if there be another, 
I solemnly demand of you, and of every other surviving friend of Mr. Jefferson 
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and of his reputation with posterity, toset it forth. The Alternative is, that Mr. 
Jefferson did pro hac vice, adopt the principle of liberal construction to the grant 
of powers in the constitution. That he concurred in the exercise of the power 
of taxation upon the people to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, to pro- 
vide (by the purchase of Louisiana) for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the Union and that, after having completed the purchase, he was war- 
ranted in giving his sanction toall laws necessary and proper to carry the whole 
transaction into execution, however identified such laws might be with the prin- 
ciples of an absolute monarchy,and however irreconcileable with the funda- 
mental principles of our republican institutions. 

I have stated that upon the passage of this first act and for taking possession 
of Louisiana, and for the temporary government thereof, through the House of 
Representatives, this very paragraph of the Constitution wascited by Mr. Rod- 
ney, of Delaware a distinguished lawyer and statesman and then an ardent 
friend and supporter of Mr. Jefferson's administration, as containing the grant 
of power by which Congress was authorized to make the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, I have said that by giving this construction an easy and natural, but very 
liberal construction to that paragraph, and calling to its aid the swe=ping clause, 
the purchase of Louisiana, and all the laws of Congress enacted for carrying it 
into full execution were strictly constitutional. And I will now add, that from 
and after the close of the first session of the eight Congress—that is, from the 
27th of March 1804—I have so considered, and do so considerthem. It was not 
the construction which trom the conclusions of my own judgment I had given 
to that paragraph. 

1 had, through a long and interesting session of Congress, resisted and opposed 
the application of that construction to measures which in all other respects had 
my hearty approbation. That construction was, however, practically given, by 
large majorities of both Houses of Congress,and by Mr. Jefferson, as President 
of the U.S., in the enactment and execution of the five statutes of which I have 
given you the titles and the dates. That construction was acquiesced in by the 
People of the United States and by the People of Louisiana, and thereby, con- 
trolling my own judgment, became to me thenceforth a part of the fundamental 
constitutional law of the land. And hence in the years 1819 and 1821 I contrib- 
uted, in the official station which I then held, without scruple or hesitation, to 
the conclusion of the Florida Treaty, and to the enactment of Laws precisely 
similar, with reference to that province and to its inhabitants, which 1 had 
resisted and opposed with regard to the province of Louisiana, and its people in 
1804. 

But the construction of the Constitution having thus been practically and 
definitely settled with regard to transactions of such import as the acquisition, 
government, and annexation to this Union, of a Territory equal to that of the 
whole Confederated republic before, I was left no longer at liberty to apply a 
narrow and contracted analysis of language to those “ harmless words,” which 
had conferred upon a President of the U. 8. the despotic powers of a king of 
Arragon and Castile. J neverdid draw the inference—and I ask, in this respect, 
not to be misunderstood—I never did draw the inference from this succession 
of facts, and settlement of principles, that these words conveyed to Congress a 
substantive and “indefinite power,” but I did draw the inference that as dec- 
laratory of the purposes for which the power of taxation was granted and as 
subsidiary to the duty enjoined upon Congress to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare, they were words efficacious in themselves and need- 
ing no further specification of enumerated power to give them life and sig- 
nificancy. The substantive and definite power granted, is the power to levy 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises, 7 

The duty enjoined upon Congress for the performance and fulfillment of which 
they are authorized to exercise this power, is to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare. Far from being a grant of indefinite power, these are 
themselves defining words; they /imit the exercise of the powers of taxation in 
this respect to the object of providing for the common defense and general wel- 
fare; but they extend the lawful exercise of the power to all objects fairly and 
reasonably coming under the denomination, adapted to the common defense and 
general welfare. Now, the acquision of Louisiana by purchase, and the enact- 
ment of all laws necessary and proper for carrying that measure into execution, 
by fair and sound reasoning, without violence to language or abuse of terms, 
might be included in the obligation of Congress to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare. And I aver for the purpose of meeting and refuting 
your contradiction—if you shall think proper to contradict the assertion—I aver 
that there is in the Constitution of the United States no other enumerated grant 
to Congress which could authorize them to enact the five statutes of which I 
have given above the titles, and which were enacted at the first session of the 
Eighth Congress, 1803-1804. 

If then the Eighth Congress, with the sanction of Mr. Jefferson, as President of 
the United States, did practically give an exposition to these words so compre- 
hensive as to embrace within the pale of the constitution, all the acts of Con- 
gress by which the acquisition of Louisiana and its annexation to <ne Union 
were consummated, the same principle is of right applicable to the exposition 
of the same words in al! parallel cases and no one can deny that the protection 
of domestic industry against foreign competition and against the hostile spirit 
of rival commercial legislation, is as faithful a performance of the obligation to 

»rovide for the common defence and omenee welfare as was the purchase of 

ovisiana, 

Such, sir, is the foundation of the reasoning upon which, in the report of the 
committee on manufactures of the House of Representatives upon the tariff, it 
is affirmed that the power of Congress to protect the domestic industry of the 
country, by taxation upon the ee with it, of foreign industry, is granted 
by the power of taxing to provide for the common defense and general welfare. 
I add that it is much more clearly included in this grant of power than the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and its consequent series of legislation, was so included 
How strictly this power of protecting the native interest by countervailing leg- 
islation, is included in the requisition to Congress to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare, is signally illustrated by the followin, 
of the speech of Mr. Huskisson, to the British House of Commons, delivered on 
the 12th of May, 1826, upon the state of the navigation of the United Kingdom. 
Speaking of the British Navigation laws, he says: 

“Tam bound to say that those regulations are founded on the first and para- 
mount law of every state,the highest ground of political necessity, provip- 
ING FOR OUR OWN SAFETY AND DEFENSE.” Here, sir, the very words of our con- 
stitution, employed as a direction to Congress, for the exercise of the granted 
power of taxing,are used by Mr. Huskisson as constituting the foundation of 
the whole system of the navigation laws of Great Britain; and the coincidence 
of the language used in the two cases isthe more emphatically demonstrative of 
the power of Congress implied in the injunction, as it is very certain Mr, Hus- 
kisson used the words without reference to the constitution of the United 
States,of which there is in the same speech abundant evidence that he was 
wholly ignorant, 

if, then, there is any essential discordance between the principles of consti- 
tutional law asserted in the report, of the committee of manufactures, with ref- 
erence to the words common defense and general welfare, and the doctrines 
maintained in the letter of Mr. Madison to you, it is not because the report as- 
serts or implies, that these words “convey to Congress a substantive and in- 
definite power.’ The reports contains no such assertion—no such implication. 

Nor, if the object of the argument tn Mr. Madison's letter is to prove that 
these words are not competent to authorize Congress to charter a bank, can 
there be found in the report any heresy to which they can attach for controversy 





or refiection. The author of the report has never asserted, nor does he believ 

that the power to charter a bank is contained in this particular grant bat ve 
has no doubt that if in providing for the common defense and genera! welf — 
Congress should find it necessary to levy taxes, duties, imposts and excise. +” 
administer the finances of the country by means of a bank, the power the d: ~ 
and the purpose thus combined, would justify them in the establishm« at of 
such an institution. The general power to charter a bank must be derived fr = 
other grants. as 

If, however, by the denomination of “ harmless words,” applied to the t«,,, 
common defense and general welfare, or, if the chronological tracing of tl . 
genealogy, through the of their progress in the constitutional conyent;,.” 
back to the articles of confederation, the purpose of Mr. Madison’s argy,,,..; 
is to shew that these words associ as they are in the constitution w th : oe 
grant of power to tax and with the injunction of Congress to provide fo, ons 
no more vital efficacy than they had in the articles of confederation, wie... 
arated from the power of taxation, disburthened from the obligation t, a a 7 
they were confined to theexercise of an authority to settle accounts for ex ye), 
and charges incurred, then with the most perfect deference for the o as 
Mr. Madison, the reporter of the Committee of Manufactures, is < 
dissent from them. 

That the words were not in the articles of confederation themselves deemed 
altogether harmless, is proved by the consideration, that the power ofthe U; - i 
States in Congress assembled, to ascertain the sums and expenses nesessary f., 
the defence and welfare of the United States, or any ofthem, was one of thea.) 
stantive powers which they were interdicted from exercising, unless wit) 
assent of nine States, The power granted to the Confederation Congress was rv 
ascertain the necessary sums and expenses; and so substantive, though not i, 
definite, was that power deemed, that its exercise was prohibited, unless wi}, 
the assent of nine States. The power granted to the Constitution Congress, js 
levy taxes, imposts, and excises, and the duty enjoined upon them, is \o prov ide 
for the defence and welfare of the Union, by the expenditure of the money, 
levied. 

{n the Articles of Confederation, it was a substantive specific grant of power 
in which the words defence and welfare, as indicating the purposes for whic); 
the power might be exercised, were so far from being thought harmless, t})4: 
they warranted the expenses which Congress were authorized to ascertain, and 
so substantive, and so far from indefinite was this grant of power considered 
that it was classed in the same paragraph with the powers of engaging ina war 
of granting letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, of entering into 
treaties or alliances, of coining money, of regulating the value thereof, of em):. 
ting bills, of borrowing money on the credit of the United States, of appropriat- 
ing money, of ing upon the number of vessels of war to be built or pur- 
chased, or upon the number of land and sea forcesto be raised, and of appointing 
a Commander-in-chief of the Army or Navy. For the exercise of any one of 
these powers the Articles of Confederation make the assent of nine States indis- 

nsable. 

The terms defence and welfare, in this case, though unaccompanied by the 
epithets common and general, must be understood as of the same import as they 
bear in the Constitution, connected with them. They are the exponents of a 
definite specific power, as well in the Articles of Confederation as in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In the Articles of Confederation it was a power 
to ascertain expenditures necessary for the specified objects, and the abuse of 
the power was foreclosed, by requiring a majority of two-thirds of the States for 
its exercise. 

In the Constitution it is a power to tax the People, mted to Congress, with 
the injunction to provide for the common defence and welfare, by the expenii- 
ture of the proceeds of taxation. Itis as specific and definite as the other in- 
junction, to pay the debts of the Union wit the proceeds of the same taxation. 
It is a grant of power to Congress, like the other general grants to tlic same 
body, and is not one of those requiring more than a majority of the two Houses, 
with the sanction of the Executive, for its exercise. 

The extent of the power conveyed to Congress by this grant, is undoubtedly de- 
pendent upon the construction given tothem “to provide for the common de- 
fence and welfare.” It isa question of more or less, and the opinion that they 
contain no intrinsic meaning, appears to me as erroneous as that which assigns 
to them indefinite and arbitrary power. 

I have shown that Mr. Jefferson and the eighth Congress, practically gave to 
them by their acts for consummating the acquisition of Louisiana.a more en- 
larged construction than I deemed admissible. A construction, however, sus- 
tained by the acquiescence of the people, and in which I have therefore ac- 
quiesed. Before the acquisition of Louisiana, I should have held the power 
granted, to Congress in this ih amply competent to provide by taxation 
upon foreign competition, for the defence of domestic industry. Since the ex- 
tension given to the constructive power by the Louisiana purchase Legislation, 
I have considered that power enlarged to the comprehension of all objects us 
clearly adapted to the common defence and welfare, as the purchase and annes- 
ation to this Union of Louisiana. 

Indulging Mr. Jefferson and the eighth Congress in their liberality of con- 
struction to this paragraph, necessary to bring within the pale of the Vonstitue 
tion, the Statutes which they did enact and execute, to consummate the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, I can not consent that they should then step back and say, 
we have adopted the latitudinous construction for an object specialiy suited to 
our interests and purposes, and now we will return to the doctrines of rigid 
construction. The acquisition and annexation to the Union of Louisiana was 
an achievement of great importance to the common defence and welfare of the 
Nation, and I will not deny that by its magnitude it warranted the applicat ion 
of a very liberal principle of construction to the powers of Congress for eflect 
ing it. 7 

ut I can not allow that Mr. Jefferson, as President of the United States, but 
at the same time a citizen of a Southern slave holding State, should adop! ; 
broad and liberal construction of the terms, in which power had been delezu'« 
to him, for the accomplishment of one set of measures, transcendently advan 
tageous to the Southern and Slave holding interest, and then retreat upon 4 "ar 
row and niggardly construction of the same terms, to deny the power of wa 
gress to protect the manufactures of the North, of the Centre, and of the Wes 
from foreign rivalry and competition. ai 

That Mr. Jefferson did so, it is not my intention to affirm. That he had no 
doubt of the power of Congress to protect the native interest, not only by wo 
ation, but by a has been amply es and particularly by one o! 
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messages to an extract from which was read by me to the omne. : 
Representatives in the course of the debate upon the Tariff bill yet under - 
consideration of Congress, Mr. Madison doubts as little as Mr. Jeffers =, oe 
his letter to you, of which you have permitted the publication to refute 7 
supposed heresy divu o the of the Committee on Manufac says 
proves by its date that it was written by him for no such purpose. T ue es 
stantial ment of Mr. Madison's letter is, that the terms common defene 
and gen welfare do not convey a grant of substantive and indefinite powe’ 


tr power of Congress to protect domestic, by taxation 

upon foreign, industry is implied in the power to regulate commerce. — ; for 
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d general welfare is more direct, more immediate, less needing a winding stair- 
om of argumentation to come to the result, than its derivation from the power 


to regulate commerce. 


The publication apparently by your authority,of a private letter from Mr. Mad- 
json to you, with the avowed purpose of affixing the brand of heresy upon a prin- 

ale asse by me in a document prepared in discharge of a public duty as- 
aa to me by yourself, will, I trust, be a sufficient apology to you and to the 
wei tie, to warrant my addressing you inthis manner, rather than upon the floor 
of the House. ; s os 

7 respectfully, sir, your servant and fellow-citizen, 
a JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


The Labor Question. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RALPH PLUMB, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 11, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1657) fo legalize the incorporation of national trades unions. 


Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before us authorizes any association of work- 
ing people having branches in two or more States or Territories of the 
United States, and formed for the purpose of aiding its members to be- 
come more skillful and efficient workers, the promotion of their gen- 
eral intelligence, the elevation of their character, the regulation of 
their wages and their hours and conditions of labor, the protection of 
their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or trades, the 
raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed mem- 
bers or the families of deceased members, or for such other object or 
objects for which working people may lawfully combine, to so organize 
and combine for their mutual protection and benetit. 

Such organizations have thé right to sue and be sued, to plead and be 
impleaded, to grant and receive, in their corporate or technical names, 
property, real, personal, and mixed, and to use said property, and the 

and income thereof, for the objects of said corporations in their 
charters defined. 

Such organizations have, moreover, power to make and establish such 
constitutions, rules, and by-laws as they may deem proper to carry out 
their lawfal objects, and the same to alter, amend, add to, or repeal at 
pleasure. 

These organizations are national, with power to define the powers and 
duties of all their officers and prescribe their mode of election and 
terms of office. 

This bill, having passed the Senate, was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor of this House, and being called up by the chair- 
man of that committee and passed by the House without a division 
needs no support from me; but having prepared some remarks on the 
subject of labor, I avail myself of the order of the House to place them 
on record here. 

The provisions of this bill, Mr. Speaker, have my hearty approval, 
and I hail it as a step in the direction of a great and needed advance- 
ment of the interests of labor in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised that the labor question should oc- 
cupy 80 large a placeinthe public mind. The agitation upon this sub- 
ject is universal. All ranks and conditions, from the laborer at his 
toil to the Executive of the nation, are studying the question with a 
view to reaching a correct conclusion as to the extent of the interests 
involved and the proper ¢ purse to be pursued in dealing with them. 

This must be regarded by every careful student of the progress of the 
human race toward a larger liberty as a cheering evidence that the 
great Republic in which we live is preparing to take one of the most im- 
portant steps in history. The step to which I refer may well be termed 
the third in the grand march of the Republic. The first was national 
independence; the second, national unity and the abolition of chattel 
slavery; the third and impending step, the emancipation of labor. 

Sir, it is not enough that we are at last able to say, ‘‘ Slaves can not 

athe our air, they touch our country and their shackles fall,’’ the 
genius of our institutions, the spirit of our great charter, as well as 
pe! sarge ps on which our Government is framed, forbids that we 
ie a = -_ perfect equality before the law which is the declared 
The power to labor and the necessity for it came to man as a part of 
inheritance, and both testify that the bequest was of priceless value. 
every step of his development from infancy to age, and from weak- 
to strength, every individual feels the impulse of these forces, and 
ype achieves for himself whatever of success justly be- 
individual labor is his capital, and it is his own, not another's. 
supplies his necessities and administers to his ever-increasing 
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| wants. Ifthere be those who are dependent upon him, from the fruits 

| of his labor he supplies their needs. Whatever is his just proportion 
of the expense of the Government which protects him, hé contributes 

| from his own labor. Not a human being on earth has the right to take 
from the laborer unjustly a single dollar of wealth earned by him. 

None of these propositions deserve mention here because they are 
new, but only to point out the fact that laboring men compre hend these 
principles, and are inquiring whether things as they now exist show 
that they as laborers have what actually belongs to them or not. 

Sir, we are told that five hundred thousand Knights of Labor have 
banded themselves together for the purpose of elevating themselves, 
and for the further purpose of securing to themselves all that as la- 
borers they are justly entitled to; and this movement fills many with 
alarm lest anarchy and misrule are about to come upon us, and 
even talk as if we must needs have a stronger form of government, a 
larger army, and more guns to keep down these laboring men. For 
one, I not only have no such fears, but I rejoice that there is such an or- 
ganizationinthis country. These menare not the enemies of order; they 
understand full well the value to them of a republican government 
based on the principle of justice as ours is. These very men are its 
sure defense in every time of trial and need. They must not be con- 
founded with those who follow the red flag of the commune—they are 
not the bomb-throwers and incendiaries by whom the streets of our 
cities have been barricaded and our brave policemen murdered; they 
have as little sympathy with such as has any man on this floor, and 
none would rejoice more than the Knights of Labor, if I understand 

them aright, to see every communist returned to those European coun- 
tries from whence they came and to the custody of those governments 
by whose oppression they have been made enemies of all government. 

The Knights of Labor are men who work in our mines and factories, 
on our railways, and in our mills and shops, at the furnace, on the farm, 
and in every department of manual labor. They are organized, and 
they have a right to be organized, nay, more, they are under the neces- 
sity of organizing, for in no other way can labor in the 
tion of affairs secure its just rights. 

A half-century ago organized capital was comparatively but little 
known, especially in the employment of labor; but the ushering inof a 
new era—the era of invention—brought on by the scarcity of labor and 
the multiplication of human wants in a country of boundless resources 
like our own and among a people in whom the inventive faculty was 
thereby largely developed, has conspired to create a radical change in the 
relation between capital and labor. Machinery was made by which the 
power to produce was increased to such an extent that it necessitated 
the employment of aggregated capital by corporations. 

This change of conditions from those in which the individual made 
an article and sold it to the individual who consumed it, to the present, 
in which nearly every kind of business is now carried forward by cor- 
porations wielding aggregated capital, has been so universal and sweep- 
ing that the organization of Jaborers of all kinds became a necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, I know full well that there are here and there corpo- 
rations that carefully consider and protect the interests of their em- 
ployés, but, sir, it is useless to insist that the general manager of organ- 
ized industries will, as a rule, concede fair compensation to operatives 
at the expense of dividends; the operative must be in a condition to 
insist on a fair divide, and that he can not do standing alone. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is insisted by some that the laborer is well paid, 
that never in history in any country has the laboring man had wages 
so high or enjoyed so many comforts as in the United Statesto-day. I 
will not dispute the statement, but I insist that the question is not 
whether-the past has not been worse for labor than the present, but 
whether the present is what itought tobe. The typical American does 
not look to the past forsatisfaction; he dares to inquire for what is now 
just, and to demand it; and if there be one who more than another is 
justified in such demand it is the man who works. 

It has somehow come to be assumed, Mr. Speaker, that capital is su- 
perior to labor, and that in the adjustment of questions arising between 
them the interests of capital must be conceded as of paramount im- 
portance; but the fact is, and must be recognized, that labor is above 
capital. In this connection, I beg leave to quote the words of Lincoln, 
uttered in 1865: 


There is one point with its connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to 


some 


present condi- 


which I ask brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above labor in the structure of the Government 

It is assumed that labor is available only in connection with capital; that no- 
body labors unless somebody else owning capital somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. This assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers and then induce them to work by their own consent 


or buy them and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded so 
far it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired | rs or what 
we callsiaves. And further, it is assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer 
is fixed in that condition for life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and Iabor as assumed, nor is 
there such thing as a freeman being fixed for life in the condition of a hired 
laborer. Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless, c 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the su- 
perior of capital and deserves much higher consideration, Capital has its 
rights, which are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied 
that there is,and probably always will be, a relation between labor and capital 
producing mutual benefits. * * * 
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Again, as has been already said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing asa 
free hired laborer being fixed in that condition for life. Many ind ndent 
men everywhere in these States a few years back in their lives were hired la- 
borers ie 

No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty, none less inclined to touch or take aught which they have not honestly 
earnca, 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the words of that great President of the Re- 
public who was inspired to proclaim liberty to four millions of labor- 
ers who were held as slaves, and who in every act and word from his 
youth in obscure poverty, to his untimely death in the very pinnacle 
of greatness and power, was the laborer’s stanchest friend. 
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State and national legislation has been overlooked—I will not <, ; 
a purpose—and the consequence has been damaging to the inter-:. , 
the public in general, and particularly of labor. Why, Mr. Sp : 
these corporations have claimed that they were persons in such 4 .., 
that the corporate powers conferred on them were so sacred and 0; : 
tent as to put them beyond the control of the very powers by w),,,. 
they were created. 

Acting under these unjustifiable assumptions corporat 
pecially railroad companies, have thrust into the channels o{ 
an alarming amount of stocks that have neither cost nor rea 
fiction, in fact, as baseless as the fabric of a vision. To j)} 1); 


Mr. Speaker, that labor is above capital, that it is the producer of | proposition just made, here is a railroad which has been ; 


all forms of wealth, let a few facts be submitted to prove: The Tenth 


an actual cost of $30,000 per mile, including rolling-stock and 


Census gives the number engaged in 1880, in productive labor, and the | facilities. Now, we find that this road is a really needed fy; );: 

same proportion shows that of our present population fifteen millions | the travel and transportation of the country through which j; 
are engaged in gainful avocations. These, it must be remembered, in- | and no right-minded man wishes its projectors anything byt ss a 
clude agriculturists, manufacturers, iron and steel workers, glass- | turns for the actual investment made. In times of geno») i oo al 
blowers, miners, artisans, railroad employés, and every kind of work- | when all kinds of enterprises are being pushed forvard. \y} TR ae -* 
ingmen. fully employed and wages are good, everything moves off smooth}, 4 


Now, let us suppose that these persons have employment two-thirds | with satisfaction to all. 


of the time, or say two hundred days in each year, at an avearge wage 
of $2 per day, and you havea total of $6,000,000,000 of labor earn- 


But during all this time the law of things is at work a 
to its inexorable test every value, whether real or fictiti 


ings in one year in the United States, which is probably far below the | been placed either on the railroad in question or the arti 


actual facts. Then, to understand the tremendous significance of these 
figures, imagine if you can the consequences should this motive power 
on which human existence absolutely depends cease for one year. 


Why, sir, it would be like an eclipse of the sun or the cessationof the | j¢ would cost to build another road with equal facilities for | 


rts. It turns out at length that the railroad of which we are s 
ing has been bonded for all that it would cost to reproduce it 
in addition thereto there has been issued in shares a sum equ 





earth’s revolution. Doctors and lawyers, preachers and teachers, State | ‘These shares are held probably by innocent purchasers who expe. 
Legislatures, and even the United States Congress might be dispensed | their dividends to be paid as certainly as the holder of the bonds ex. 


with for a twelvemonth and the nation would survive, but human 


ts his interest. This railroad, it must be borne in mind, is run an, 


labor is of such vital importance to society that it must bring its daily managed by a company which has had conferred upon it strony nea. 


blessing to us all—it must save or we all perish. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LABORING MEN. 


Mr. Speaker, it is useless to deny the existence of widespread dis- 
content among laboring men—a feeling of unrest so general and so 
real as to challenge anxious scrutiny as to itsactual cause. Why isit, 
we may well inquire, that in a land so fall of natural productions of 
both soil and mine, so replete with all the rich gifts with which nature 
has blessed our own wide domain, a country in which neither the 
early nor the late rains are withheld, and where the genial sun brings 
to perfection in their season every variety of food for both man and 
beast, there are so many thousands of unemployed laborers, so many 
who are at their wit’s end for a sure way to obtain a supply for the 
daily wants of themselves and those dependent on them ? 

Is it because our people lack the enterprise to engage in diversified 
industries, or is it because we have no ingenuity in devising methods 
by which nature’s forces can be made to lighten toil? Sir, whatever 
may be the source of the trouble we are considering, it can not bemain- 
tained that the land in which we live is from barrenness the cause. 

WHAT THEN IS THE CAUSE? 


Let the countless millions possessed by the comparatively few an- 


rate powers. It has a board of directors and executive ofiicers chosen 
for their supposed ability tomake the property pay interest and diyi- 
dends on, if not double its actual cost, certainly double what it would 
cost to reproduce it. 

Meantime agricultural products and manufactured articles, together 
with the output of the mines, which constitute the bulk of freig! 
the railroad we are considering, have become lower in price, and for 
that reason the owners of the freight ask a reduction of transportation 
rates. Enough remains of competition among railroads, in spite of all 
pooling arrangements, to secure a material decrease in freight rates, and 
in consequence the business qualities of railway managers are taxed to 
their utmost to work out the conundrum of making the property ear 
enough to pay dividends on twice its value. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in what way does the manager of this corporation 
try to keep up the double payment expected of him’? Why, sir, he 
turns his whole effort to a reduction of expenses, which, in the main 
means a reduction of the wages of the men by whose skill and labor tl 
railroad is made to du its work. He enters upon this busines in 
the name of a corporation that can not sympathize with human wants 
Looking through only corporate eyes, he sees an overcrowded labor mur- 
ket, and is easily persuaded that it is right to avail his principals 


) 






swer the question. Sir, the number of very rich men now on thestage | necessity which impels men in their need to accept of wayes totally in- 


compared with fifty years ago is to the thoughtful a 
remember well that in my boyhood the wealth of Stephen Girard, of 


suggestive fact. I | adequate to supply their wants. 


Now. Mr. Speaker, who can not see that the laborer, standing alon 


Philadelphia, was estimated to be $4,000,000, a sum the contem- | and without the aid of organization, would be powerless to resist any de- 


plation of which filled the minds of that period with amazement at its 


mand that the corporation might make, and who can tel! to what straits 


colossal proportions; and yet, Mr. Speaker, $4,000,000 isa sum counted | he might thus be driven? 


as a small fortune by the rich men of this country to-day, hundreds of 
whom count their millions by scores. - 

Let me be understood. I am not here to charge the men of large 
fortunes with being bad men; they have exhibited by their energy, 
perseverance, and shrewdness their capacity to avail themselves of the 
favorable circumstances which have surrounded them, men no worse 
nor better than the countless multitudes of less fortunate ones; but 


Here, Mr. Speaker, the trouble begins. This opens the pandora box 
from which has sprung more of the depression that has prevailed throug 
out the country than from any other one cause. The mistake has been 
made of supposing it possible to depress labor without injuring manu- 
factures, commerce, and in the end capital itself. 


THE REMEDY, 


what I desire to point out is that while wealth has been produced on | Mr. Speaker, is twofold—first, from the action of the laboring man hia 
ascale justified by the vast resources and rapid development of our | self, and, second, from the action of the Government in his belal!; an 
country for some cause it has found its way into the hands of the few. from these two sources there must come a complete triumph of the 


HOW HAS THIS BEEN DONE? 


The contest between labor and capital has not been an equal one, and 
for the following reasons: 


1. The laboring man has not hitherto fully comprehended the power | If he achieves results worthy of his superior nature, it must be 6" 


right and a great gain to all. 
The first to consider is the action of the laboring man. 
God has ordained that man shall be the arbiter of his own (cst! 


and importance of labor either to himself or tosociety. Taught tocon- | through persistent and well-directed effort; he must win for lim f 
sider labor a curse, it has been accepted as such, and endured with no | the crown that he must wear. The man of labor needs to understan’ 


hope of escape from its weary burden. He has but recently begun to | this, and to 


in its full force the utterance of the world’s greates' 


awake to a comprehension of the true dignity of labor and of his own | philosopher, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall healso rep.’ a T be 
responsibility as a laboring man. In no previous period in history and | conditions of his success are vigilance in maintaining the rightso! 8°" 
in no other country but this has labor enjoyed so grand an opportunity | coupled with industry, sobriety, and economy. Government can *”" 


to assume its true position as a leading force in civilization. 


these qualities into his ion; they must be acquire¢ »Y 


2. Labor has not been organized for its own advancement and defense. | his own effort, and all that the trae man demands is fair protec" 
Organization, combined action, the gathering together of numbers, of | while he wins his own way. 


elements of strength, has come to pervade almost every department of 
human effort save that of labor. 


But, sir, in thus winning his way it is the right of all me © a 
bine with each other, if by so doing results can be achievet. 


3. Organizations wielding capital under corporate powers have taken | It is the right of the capitalist to combine with others to carry through 


advantage of labor. In conferring co 


: . -r and the 
powers on organizations | enterprises which promise good returns. The manufacturer {00 0” 
such wholesome and just restraint as should have been provided for by | commercial man enjoy the same privilege; in fact, combined effort © 1 












dispensable to material progress and a high civilization, and whoever 
seeks to deprive the man of labor of the benefits of combined organized 
effort is unwilling to concede to others what he claims for himself. : 

Co-operation is only a form of combination, and it is, in my opinion, 
one of the most effective methods by which labor can secure to itself a 
fair share of the wealth produced. 

Co-operation will secure to those who labor under it profits now en- 
those noble qualities of mutual confidence and trust which belong to 
no particular class. It will, moreover, tend to fasten in the minds of 
all who participate in it more accurate knowledge of business and higher 
ideas of individual responsibility. By co-operation labor will avail it- 
self of the benefits of labor-saving machines, and to labor this benefit 
justly belongs. In short, it is in the power of labor through co-opera- 
tior in production and distribution to make capital its faithful servant. 

This brief statement of what must devolve on labor brings us to dis- 
cuss the other source of remedy—the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of that class of philosophers who 


being taken by the lawless; that all else is better achieved by the in- 


dividual himself, and that in the end the best results will be attained | 


by surrendering every individual member of society to that law which 
js called “‘ the survival of the fittest.” This philosophy would expose 
Jabor to the same competition as cotton and wheat are subjected to, and 
as a result it mustoften occur that the laborer may be obliged to accept 
a wage so low that the loss of employment for a short period in conse- 
quence of sickness or any other misfortune must make him a pauper. 

Sir, I protest against such a division of the proceeds of labor. The 
poorest born of all who toil have a right to more than will keep them 
from the poor-house. They have a right to accumulate and to pass on 
from the condition of dependence to independence; and I maintain that 
in our rich country under our institutions hopeless poverty should be 
confined to the imbecile, the intemperate, and the sluggard. 

The proper function of government is to protect the weak and re- 
strain the strong, that all may have a fair chance in fighting the battles 
of life. The mission of the Republic is to make its millions of citizens 
equal before the law—none so weak as to be forgotten or neglected by 
it, and none so strong as to defy its power. 

Sir, this law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’’ applies to nations as 
well as to individuals; and, sir, the only condition upon which it is pos- 
sible for our Government to survive is that we faithfully adhere to the 
principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality upon which it -vas 
founded. 

It is well, Mr. Speaker, for Congress to pass laws legalizing arbitra- | 
tion, providing for labor organizations, shortening the hours of labor, 
and, if you please, maintaining as far as possible the payment to Gov- | 
ernment employés of a fair wage; but, sir, I submit that all these enact- 
ments fall far short of reaching a true solution of the labor question. 
Sir, there are other and more far-reaching measures which should be | 
adopted as the policy of the Government, and these measures the men | 
of labor in this country study and comprehend. 

The true Knight of Labor asks for no special privileges; a fair deal is | 
all hewants. He wants lessof honeyed phrases and more legislation in | 
the interest of the whole people. 

He wants an ample currency of gold and silver and Treasury notes 
issued by the Government and endowed by it with all the functions of 


He wants asystem of internal improvements carried steadily forward | 
that shall serve the interests of agriculture, manufactures, and com- | 
merce, 


He wants protection to American manufactures, to the end that labor | 
may be diversified and employed. 


ers and foreign 
He asks that we build our own ships from the products of our own 
minesand forests, in our own workshops, to the end that we may not 
only be a free but an independent nation. 
_ He asks that a liberal expenditure of money be made to aid in carry- 
ing the mails and manufactured articles of our citizens to such coun- 
tries as are contiguous toour shores, where such articles are in demand, 
to the end that our exchange of commodities with those countries may 
- — employment to labor and enhance the prosperity of all 
peop 
He asks, moreover, that law and order be maintained; he has no 
sympathy with the incendiary, the dynamiter, nor the communist, and 
in favor labor disputes by arbitration instead of a resort 
are his last and least desirable means of redress. 
¢ labor has as good a right to be organized under law 
88 Capital; and te show thenecessity of such organization he points to 
the corporations under which railways, banks, manufactories, land 


companies have carried on their operations and 
many instances, as they believe, at the expense of 
= 


ization of lahor this bill provides. 
gullies domain be placed beyond the power of such 
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joyed by others, but to be successful there must be a full exercise of | that now and henceforth the trem 
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| the bill (H. R. 2328) defining butter, al 
| manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 


He demands that the laws against the importation of contract labor- | 
be rigidly enforced. 
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land-grabbers as have for years been engaged in unlawfully obtaining 
titles to large areas of the best lands, to the end that the actual settler 
only shall have for himself a home for his own tillage, and not for 
speculative purposes. 

In short, he asks that the legislation of Cong 
fact that in its grand march forward the 
the crisis of internecine war and has enteré 


ese shall recognize the 
Republic has safely passed 
d upon an era of peace, and 
r of the millions of our 


the rity and hap- 


ndous pow 
. + t 
laboring men may be so direct 


ted as to prom te prospe 
piness of all. 


The present House of Representatives has passed wbitration bill. 
The Senate has sent here this bill to provide for th il organization 
| of laboring men, which, when passed by this House, will, y the ar- 


bitration bill, be steps in the right direction. 

We have before us another bill for the organization of a department 
of industries, to be presided over by a secretary who is to have a seat 
in the Cabinet. To this department it is proposed to confide the inter- 





| ests of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and labor, with a commis- 
maintain that the true functions of government are exhausted when it | sioner for each, and through which correct statistics can be promptly 
has so far acted as to become a persistent police force which effectively | furnished for guidance in required legislation. 
preserves the property of the citizen from being stolen and his life from | 


These are all important 
measures, which I trust may b uws that may prove effectual 
aids in securing to productive industry its appropriate influence in the 
councils of the nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close by repeating that I am not alarmed by the 
agitation of the labor question; it is an agitation legitimate and inev- 
itable. It is impossible to determine at this time the precise manner 
in which the great questions involved will be finally settled, but, sir, 
it is safe to assume that in the end labor will be exalted to its true 
position among the forces which move society forward. Whether labor 
be intelligent or not it produces all the wealth that exists; but with 
intelligence the laborer will not only produce wealth, but will wield 
it for his own advancement and for the happiness of all. 

Sir, I look upon the organization of labor with intense interest. 


] 


come |! 





It 


| has, it seems to me, come to lead the nation in taking that great step 
| in the onward march to a higher and better civilization in which the 


masses, the wealth-producers, the tax-payers, the musket-bearers, are 
to make their full impress on the policy of the Government. Itisa 
new departure; nothing like it has been done in the past. In no pre- 
vious period and in no other government have the conditions for suc- 
cess been furnished as is the fact here and now. This exaltation of 
labor to its rightful position is a necessary sequence to the abolition of 
slavery—itis the emancipation of labor itself. A fearful responsibility 
rests upon the leaders of the labor movement; they need intelligence 


| and virtue; they need wisdom and forbearance; they must have un- 


faltering devotion to principle; and with these qualities the struggie 
will not be long-continued, nor the victory uncertain. 


Oleomargarine. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM WARNER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Fi iday, May 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committec of the Whole, and having under consideration 
so imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
of oleomargarine— 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully examined the provisions of the 
bill under consideration. The remarks of the gentlemen who urge its 
passage with so much zeal and eloquence have received my earnest 
attention. We are conjured to pass this bill for the relief of the lan- 
guishing agricultural interest of ourcommon country. Eloquent word 
painters have held up to us the picture of the farm, once the home of 
prosperity and happiness, now desolated by the ravages of oleomarga- 
rine. Thegentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. PRICE] makes the startling 
announcement that the manufacture of this vile compound cansed 
“*three hundred thousand milch cows”’ to be slaughtered in Chicago last 


year, while the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] exclaimed: 


The baleful results of these frauds (ole irs ind butterine) are seen 
everywhere among the farmers and dairymen. Mortgages are being placed 
upon the farms. The once fine herd of cows, the pride of the farmer, is lessen- 


* *’ * 


ing in numbers. The proprietors and managers of the creameries and 
butter and cheese factories are failing and making assignments for the benefit 
of their creditors. An almost complete prostration and stagnation of the dairy 


interest of the country is inevitable unless Congress comes to their relief. 

The relief asked is the passage of this bill; it is the panacea for all 
the ills that now afilict the agriculturist of the land. 

Representing as I do on this floor three of the most fertile counties 
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in the United States, I am the friend of all legitimate legislation in 
their interest. Yet, sir, without questioning the honesty of the gen- 
tlemen who advocate this bill, I am constrained to believe that in 
their zeal they drew largely on their imagination for their facts, and 
have no warrant in the Constitution for the remedy they propose. The 
distinguished Representative from New York [Mr. Hiscock], in an- 
swer to the argument that the legislation proposed is ia violation of 
the Constitution, says: 

Do gentlemen tell us that in enacting this taxing law we are violating the 
Constitution? Well, Mr. Chairman, if we are I will take my part. and I hope 


you will take your part in violating the Constitution in voting for the passage 
of this bill, 


To what extremities are the champions of this proposed legislation 





would be saying what every man, woman, and child in that communi 
knew to be untrue. Yes, Mr. Chairman, each of them could trut 
fully exclaim against such charges— 

And if thou sayest I am not peer 

To any lord in Scotland here— 


Lowland or highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied, 


ty 


il- 


I trust I shall be pardoned this digression, but, sir, I feel I coulg 
not have said less. 

Let us return to the ‘infernal compound,”’ to use the language of 
my friend from Wisconsin. How are we to determine whether or not 
it is deleterious to health; whether or not it is freighted with disease 
and death; whether or not when it is taken into the human stomach 


driven when their leader is compelled to make such a declaration? | jt takes with it all the diseases which animal life is heir to- whether 


Mr. Chairman, let me express the wish that neither you nor I will vio- | or not it is a poison pure and simple? All of these and more 


hay é 


late the Constitution upon the ground that one class of our citizens | peen charged. What is the evidence in support of the indictment > 


may derive a benefit at the expense of another or for any other reason. 


se not deceived—the farmers, the bone and sinew of this country, do | without regard as to which side of the controversy controls the me 
not ask that you or I violate the Constitution established by the | yotes. In the investigations of this question let us apply two tests- 


fathers, even though the dairy interests of the land may be benefited 
thereby. 


Let us as legislators try if by searching we can ascertain the truth 
t 


our own observations of the effect of oleomargarine upon the human 
system; and, secondly, the opinions of those who are recognized as the 


1, for one, do not believe in the doctrine that the end justifies the | pest authority upon the wholesomeness of all food products. 


means. Nor am I here in my representative capacity the blind follower 


It is asserted, and not denied, that the annual consumption by the 


ofanyman. ‘Therefore I can not go with the gentleman from New York | American people of oleomargarine is 200,000,000 pounds, nearly (00 - 
[Mr. Hiscock] in following the beck and nod of my distinguished col- | 999 pounds a day. ‘The popular impression is that a deadly pois 


league from Missouri [Mr. HAtcH]. That I may do that gentleman 
[Mr. Hiscock] no wrong, let me quote his language: 


‘‘freighted with disease, freighted with death, having collected jn j 
all the germs of disease which afflict animals,’’ when taken into the 


Whenever the Committee on Agriculture wish to change any of the provis- | human stomach in sufficient quantities produces death. Certainly, if 


ions of this bill I shall, for one, vote with them, and I propose in voting to stand 
by this bill, letter by letter, line by line, section by section, until I receive a sign 
from the chairman of the committee. 


the oft-repeated assertions of the friends of this bill are to be believed, 
there is no longer any room for a reasonable doubt as to the deadly 


Greater faith in a leader than this hath no man. Should he be like | @™Uality of this poison, commonly called oleomargarine. The quantity 
the children of Israel who looked in vain for a sign, how then will he consumed by this people is sufficent to kill every man, woman, and 
and the faithful vote? Let me congratulate my colleague. He has a | Child in the nation if the compound is “‘as black as painted.” Either 


distinguished and unquestioning disciple—one that only awaits a sign 
to come or to go. 

It is the plume of Missouri that is followed blindly and trustingly by 
the distinguished son of New York. I should feel proud of the honor 
thus conferred upon my State could I feel assured that my colleague 
was not being used as an instrument to crush out an industry in our 


the assertions of the gentlemen are groundless, or our people “bear 
charmed lives.’’ 

Many of the champions of this bill seem to mistake invective and de- 
nunciations for arguments, bald assertions for facts, and to be governed 
by prejudice ratherthan reason. The facts are that our people are not 
killed or diseased by this food product called oleomargarine. It is not 


country for the express purpose of building up another. Be this as it | # Poison, but a wholesome substitute for butter. If it is a poison as 


may, being a new man, accustomed to voting for what I believe to be 
right and against what I believe to be wrong, holding myself responsi- 


charged, and consumed in such large quantities by our people, is it not 
strange that our death rate compares most favorably with that of all 


ble alone to my conscience and my constituents for my vote upon this other civilized countries? The tables on mortality do not show an extra 


bill or any amendment thereto, I must most respectfully decline to join 
those who stand with my friend from New York, however much I may 
and do admire him, in looking toward my colleague for a sign before 
giving my vote. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to notice some of the arguments that 
have been made during this discussion as to the wholesomeness of the 
product called oleomargarine. Not being a chemist, never having an- 
alyzed oleomargarine to find out its constituent elements, I must rely 
upon the opinions of those who are recognized authorities upon such 
questions. As the result of my own investigations I know practically 
nothing as to the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of oleomargarine, 
and I trust I may be pardoned for saying that I know just as much as 
many of the gentlemen who have been talking so learnedly and display- 
ing so much knowledge of chemistry on this question. [Laughter. ] 

One gentleman [Mr. Hiscock] says: ‘‘ You can, and they do, in the 
main, manufacture it (oleomargarine), so that it is a little less than 
poison.’’ Not satisfied with that definition, he adds, ‘‘I amend my re- 
marksand strikeout ‘littlelessthan;’’’ sothat leavesitas manufactured, 
poison pureandsimple. He isnotsatisfied even by branding it as poison, 
but goes on to say it has ‘‘collected in it the germs of all the diseases 
which afflictanimals; * * * it is absolutelya poison in the human 
stomach, freighted with disease, freighted with death.’’ He does not 
enumerate the animals that are used in the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine; it is left for the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRIcE] to en- 
lighten Congress upon that question. He charges that “‘offal from the 
butcher shops, the decayed and decaying carcasses of the stock-yards, 
and dogs killed because suspected of being affected with rabies, are 
being worked up into the oils and fats that go to make up the infernal 
compounds, ’’ 

These are but samples of, may I say, reckless assertions that have 


death. 

The low death rate in this country is considered to be due to the comparative 
absence of overcrowding and the more general and equable distribution of the 
means of supporting life, including especially the abundant food supp!y of good 
quality for all classes of people.—Compendium of Tenth Census, page 170. 

This legislation proposes by imposition of exorbitant licenses and levy 
of prohibitory taxes to strike down one of the articles that enters i: t 
the ‘‘food supply ’’ of our people regardless of the fact as to whether 
it is wholesome or unwholesome, not for the purpose of cheapening any 
food product, but for the avowed purpose of protecting another interest 
and advancing the price of another food product. 

I subscribe fully to the doctrines, each industry of America is fora!! 
all American industries for each, but American industries against th 
world. [Applause. ] 

I will not give my vote to array one industry of my country against 
another, to tax one industry out of existence that another may pu 
money in its pocket, however worthy or honorable may be the industry 
thus sought to be benefited. 

Sir, let us now consult acknowledged authority as to the consti{uen' 
elements of that food product commonly called oleomargarine. |t '- 
sembles butter, and is used by many for butter and as butter. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] says: ‘‘It is not within the 
power of any man unless he has scientific attainments and brings «00- 
ysis or the microscope to bear upon it [oleomargarine] to distinzuis4 
the poor article, the poison, from the good.”’ L 

It is my purpose to produce for the consideration of this House ‘4° 
testimony of Prof. Henry Morton, president of the Stevens Institute! 
Technology, in Hoboken, N. J., a man of national reputation as 4s" 
entist. In his sworn testimony, given in a case in the northern distinct 
of Illinois, he says: 


been made time and time again by the friends of this bill during the | or more than twenty ears the greater part of my time has been devolt'’ 


discussion. I might retort if I would that the gentlemen making these 
assertions know as little of the constituent elements of oleomargarire 
as did the *‘ scarlet woman of Babylon of the immaculate conception.’’ 
To such desperate straits are the advocates of this bill driven that 
they brand citizens engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine— 
the men who conduct the great packing-houses of our country—as 
thieves, counterfeiters, and robbers. Some of these men I have the 
honor of knowing, and here hurl back the base slander and say that 
they are the equals in morality, integrity, and in everything that goes 
to make up a good citizen with any member upon this floor. No man 
would have the temerity to make such a charge against these gentle- 


ve study of subjects of 
ing in their lines. 


That is, chemistry and physics in connection with the practic! 
plication of these sciences to the industrial arts. He further test! 


When the artificia) butter or oleomargarine first made its appearance |" "© 
country I was interested in itfrom ascientific standpoint, and also because: ") 
opinion was asked professionally as to the possibility and means of (is:"" 

niang it from natural butter, or detecting it or determining its amount \""* 
zimed with natural butter. This led meto a long series of experiments ¢' h 
uralbutter, various fats, and different specimens of oleomargerine. tees 

Q.State fully what improvement having in view the utilizeticn of fe'ty “ian 
sta nes for food purposes is described in said letters patent and recited 1) © 
claims thereof. ae ake 

Professor Morton. The essence, as I understand it, of the Mége inven’ ” 


istry and physics, involving constant expenmen’ 


« 


b 


men in the community in which they live; but if amy one should he | described and claimed in these patents, consisted in the production of # fy 
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having the constituency and essentially the constituents of natural 
butter, this being obtained from the ordinary animal fats bya treatment which 
: be naturally divided into steps or stages. The first of these consisted in 
oon Ae he the animal fat under such conditions of cleanliness and temperature, 
en a pure fatfree from membranous or like animai matter, and also from 
* y of that peculiar odor well known as characterizing ordinary tallow. The 
on stage consisted in the removal from this pure and sweet rendered fat of 
the greater portion of the stearine which it contained, thereby leaving its com- 
ition, as to its main constituents, identical with that of natural butter. This 
Prcond stage in the process was eondnsted by allowing the melted fat to cool 
dually to a temperature of about 86° to 98°, thereby causing the stearine to 
crystallize, and so separate itself from the other constituents of fat throughout 
ee in cloths this separation of the stearine was completed, the stcar- 
ine remaining in cloths, while the fatty matter freed therefrom ran through and 
collected separately, producing a material which, as I have said before, as 
= its main constituents, is essentially identical with butter. The prepara- 
tion of this material, now known as oleomargarine oil, having been described, 
the Mége patent further directs how this shall be treated, mechanically and 
sherwise, 80 as to produce a product which not only as to its general constitu- 
oa but as to all its constituents, shall be identical with natural butter, the only 
difference being a slight difference in proportion of those constituents which 
chiefly affect the flavor of natural butter. This last-mentioned stage in the pro- 
cess is affected by an agitation of the oleomargarine oil with milk, cream, or 
imilar aqueous fluid, by which a permanent solid emulsion is produced. 
e * + * . * * 

Q. Prior to the discovery of Mége, what were the methods of rendering fatty 
substances for the various uses in the arts and for domestic purposes, which are 
known to you as 4 man of science, from the descriptions contained in the liter- 
ature relating to the subject, or of which otherwise you have knowledge? 

‘A. The most general and all but universal method, was to heat the fat more 
or less, thoroughly cleansea and broken up or comminuted beforehand, to a 
temperature above that of boiling water, which would drive off the water con- 
tained in the membranes inclosing the fat, and thus cause them to shrink and 
crack andallow the patpennage. the shrunken or dried membranes being known 
as “cracklings.” Occasionally the fat, together with water, was placed in a 
closed vessel =.cd heated to a temperature much above that of boiling water, 
under which conditions the superheated water attacked and dissolved the deli- 
cate membranes, and so liberated the proper fat. Where, as in the case of per- 
fumers, it was desirable to obtain a fat specially free from strong or offensive 
odor, it was customary to break up or pulverize the crude fat to a great degree, 
and then exercise great care in applying the heat,so as to render the fat ata 
low temperature, But even in this case it would appear the heat employed was 
fully up to that of boiling water. 

a effect has the employment of comparatively low and comparatively 
high temperatures in the rendering of animal fats upon the character and quali- 
ties of the contents of the membrancous cells containing a homugeneous mix- 
ture of the constituents of fat? 

A. If the fat is rendered at a comparatively low temperature, and yet with 
rapidity, sothat it is not kept too long in contact with the membraneous matter, 
the contents of these cells, as so extracted, will be entirely free from the peculiar 
favorfamiliar to allas thatof tallow. If, however,a temperature high, as com- 
pared with this,is employed, this tallowy flavor will be communicated to the 
contents of the cells; and if the rendering is conducted at yet higher temper- 
atures,so that portions of the membrane and even of the fat are decomposed, a 
very strong empyreumatic or burnt flavor will be communicated to the ren- 
dered fat or extracted contents of the cells. * * * 

Q, State what, chemically considered, are the identities and differences be- 
tween ne oil obtained from the rendering of animal fats by the proc- 
ess described in the said Mége patent and the constituents of dairy butter made 
by the ordinary from cream of milk? 

A, Both alike consist of oleine, margarine, and stearine in equal proportions, 
ineithercase, Thatis, the proportion of each of these ingredients in the oleomar- 
garine oil is the same as in natural butter. In natural butter there is, however, 
asmall amount of fatty body, analogous to the others, but yet quite distinct in 
many ae mae as butyrine. There is also in natural butter a certain 
amount of casein and minute quantities of several other proximate principles 
derived from the milk. All ordinary butter also containsa varying amount of 
water,and usually a portion of salt. One of these, except perhaps a little salt, 
would be found in the oleomargarine oil. 

Q State whether, chemically considered, the butter product obtained by the 
process described in the said Mége patent is the same or different from the but- 
ter product obtained by the ited puoneasae from the cream of milk; andin what 
vais any, the two products are distinguishable from each other as arti- 


A. The butter product described in the Mége patent, which is, of course, a 
diferent thing to the cleomargarine oil to which I have just referred, is quali- 
tively in all respects identical with natural butter; that is to say,all the sub- 
stances found in natural butter are likewise found in the butter product of the 
Mége patent. But there is a slight difference in the proportionate amounts of 
some of them. Thus, while the oleomargarine and stearine will be found in 
like amounts in both materials, there will be less buitterine and probably also 
ess casein in the product of the Mége patent. The amount of water and salt, 
however, will usually be the same in each. As articles of diet, I should not say 
there was cay Sepeoense except as to the question of delicacy or richness of 
favor, in which the best dairy butter will ovepems oleomargarine butter, while 

will in turn surpass lower grades of dairy butter. 


Permit me now to call attention to the evidence in the same case of 
Charles F. Chandler, professor of chemistry in the academic de- 
Pertment and in the school of mines of Columbia College, in the Col- 
kege of Physicians and Surgeons, and inthe New York College of Phar- 
macy, and who was for fifteen years connected with the health depart- 
ment of the city of New York, at first as its chemist and for eight years 
ss itspresident. Even the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock ] 
nust acknowledge the high standing of Professor Chandler, and will 
wot, assume, contend that his opinions and evidence are not entitled 
the highest credit. Professor Chandler says: 


= educated as a chemist at Harvard College and at the universities of 


and and attended the regular courses of lectures at the univer- 
Shes ou general and upon the chemical arts. Since 1457 I have been 
jee wed a9 an instructor of young men preparing to become professional chem- 
Galant have \dheage of chemical laboratories in which my 
oranen been in experimental study. It has been my duty to go 
Parent Whole field of and applied chemistry ; and at the College of 


Surgeons I am obli to give a course of lectures on the chem- 
school of mines. Pe wee ears I was editor of the American 
I wasthe chemical editor of Loomis pecydoge®. I have also 
called upon to make chemical investigations for manufacturers, 
been consulted and given evidence in patent litigation. 
what experience you have had in the investigation of the prep- 
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of fatty substances, with a view to their 


utilization in the useful arts? 

A. AsI grew upin New Bedford the treatment of fatty bodies, especially whale 
and sperm oil, was the first chemical industry that I became familiar with, and 
this seemed to create a special interest in the chemistry of the fats. 
connection with the health department of the city of New York 
my special duty, for the last dozen or more years, to pay particular attention to 
the various establishments in the city which are devoted to the treatment of 
the fats, and which are consequently liable to send out offensive odors. I 
was an expert in the famous Tilgham litigation with regard to the fatty acids 
and I have been personally familiar with the chemistry of oleomargarine and 
artificial butter ever since the first sample prepared in this country was manu- 
factured in my laboratory. ; 

Q. State whether and, if at all,to what extent you have investigated by an- 
alysis or otherwise oleomargarine, or artificial i 
rine? 

A. I have frequently investigated both the oleomargarine and the butter 
made from it. The first experiment in this country was made in my labora- 
tory, if I remember right, in 1872 or early in 1873,and I have visited repeatedly 
factories in which either the oleomargarine or the artificial butter from it, or both, 
were manufactured. I have alsc conducted experiments st various times on 
this subject both in my laboratory and in the factories. 


In speaking of the discovery of Hippolyte Mége, the celebrated 
French chemist, in the treatment and utilization of fatty substance for 
food purposes, that the French people might be supplied witha whole- 
some and cheaper substitute for dairy butter, Professor Chandler says: 


Mége, from a course of inductive reasoning, made the brilliant discovery that 
bovine fat could be converted outside of the animal intoa sweet, inoffensive, 
palatable articleof human food—a discovery which has revolutionized the in- 
dustries which depend upon the utilization of bovine fat or beef suet. The re- 
issued letters patent, and the description contained therein, exhibit the proc 
esses which Mége invented for reducing his discovery to a practical industry. 
In carrying out his invention he seeks to secure three separate and distinct re- 
sults: 

I. To extract from the adipose tissues in the animals the fatty substances, free 
from the peculiarand offensive odors and taste which had heretofore invariably 
characterized them as prepared by the previously known processes, 

II. To divide the fat thus obtained into two portions, one of which, namely, the 
stearine, should be harder than the original fat, while the other, the oleomar- 
garine, should be softer and more fusible, and should possess the peculiar con- 
sistency of the butter fat obtained from the milk of the cows. 

Ill. To convert this oleomargarine intoa product having all the physical and 
chemical properties of dairy butter. 

In carrying out his invention he secures the first object by thoroughly disin- 
tegrating the fat,subjecting it to a slightly elevated temperature, and at the 
same time submitting it to the action of gastric juice. To secure the second re- 
sult he cools the molten fat to such a point as tocausethe stearine tocrystallize 
out in solid particles which are separated from the still liquid oleomargarine by 
straining under pressure, This oleomargarine he then converts into artificial 
butter by incorporating it, while still liquid, with milkand cream, adding a cer- 
tain quantity of mammary tissue and coloring matter, and working the product 
after it has been solidified between rollers. 


From my 
, it has been 





butter made from oleomarga- 


Mr. Chairman, I do not flatter myself that I shall change the precon- 
ceived opinions of any member of this House who has determined to pass 
this bill “* letter by letter, line by line, sentence by sentence,’’ as it came 
from the hands of the Committee on Agriculture, unlessa sign shall be 
given by the distinguished chairman of that committee to the contrary. 
The testimony of this distinguished chemist, as well as that of others of 
scarcely less eminence, established the fact beyond controversy that what 
is commonly knownas beef suet can be converted outside of the animal 
into & sweet, inoffensive, palatable article of human food. What are 
the principal constituents of animal fats? What is the condition and 
how contained in the living animal, and what change in their physical 
constitution occurs after the death of the animals? Let Mr. Chandler 
answer. 

The principal constituents of animal fats are the three simple fats, stearine and 
palmatine, which are both solid at ordinary temperature, and oleine, which is liq- 
uid atordinary temperature. In the older works on chemistry, and in the litera- 
tureand patents relating to the discovery and invention of Mége, the term marga- 
rine is generally employed instead of palmatine, and in my deposition I shall 
therefore drop the latterterm. In the living animal the fat is in a molten condi- 
tion, being liquid at blood heat. It is contained in little cells composed of a thin 
membrane which are held togetherin masses by coarser membranes and which 
are penctrated in every direction by blood vessels, the whole constituting what 
is called the fatty or adipose tissues of the animals. After the death ef the ani- 
mal, when the temperature has fallen from a blood heat tothe ordinary temper- 
ature of the atmosphere, the fat in the cells solidifies or chills, and the whole 
adipose tissue after its removal from the animal is known as beef suet. 


Chemically considered, the identities and differences between oleo- 
margarine obtained from animal fats and the principal constituents of 
dairy butter made by the ordinary processes from the cream of milk is 
thus described by Mr. Chandler: 


The oleomargarine, after it has been separated from the stearine, is composed 
in greater part of exactly the same simple fats as the dairy butter, namely, ole- 
ine, stearine, and palmatine (margarin« 

The dairy butter, however, contains, in addition to these, a small proy 
of other simple fats which are not contained in oleomargarine. 
most important of these is butyrine. 

The dairy butter also contains caseine, coloring matter, salt, and water 





portion 
Phe chief and 





Chemically considered, the artificial butter contains each and every one of 
the constituents found in dairy butter and the two exhibit the same degree of 
hardness and the same texture. The only chemical difference between them is 
found in the proportion of the less abundant sir e fats, which I mentioned in 
my last answer, of which buttyrine is the characteristic example. airy butter 





contains a somewhat larger proportion of these 
the artificial butter. 

As an article of food the artificial butter is in all respects essentially identical 
with the dairy butter, and the two are not distinguishabie from each otherin 
ordinary use, It may be said, however, that the artificial butter does not ex- 
hibit the high flavor of the best grades of dairy butter. On the other hand, the 
artificial butter does not exhibit the peculiar taste and odor which usually char- 
acterizes the lower grades of dairy butter and which render them 60 offensive 
to the cultivated taste of consumers. 


minor constituents than does 


In 1880 the Legislature of the State of New York requested the board 
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of health of the city of New York to investigate the subject and report 
whether in its opinion the butterine is a wholesome article of food. In 
response to this resolution the board of health, after a careful and ex- 
haustive investigation, stated ‘‘that in its opinion there is no sanitary 
objection whatever to the unrestricted manufacture and sale of this sub- 
stance.’’ 

In support of the unqualified opinions given by Professors Chandler 
and Morton, indorsed by the leading boards of health of the principal 
cities, I wish to cite the result of the investigations of other chemists of 
undoubted probity and unquestioned scientific attainments, men w hose 
statements are entitled to full faith and credit. 

Professor George F. Baker, of the University of Pennsylvania, stated: 

In practice,the process of manufacture,as I have witnessed it, is conducted 


with care and great cleanliness. The butterine produced is pure and of excel- 
lent quality, is perfect!y wholesome, and is desirable as an article of food. 





Professor Charles P. Williams, analytical chemist, late director and 
professor Missouri school of mines, State University, gives the following: 

In respect to its chemical composition it is fairly the equivalent of the best 
quality of dairy butter. I will add farther that owing to the presence of a less 
quantily of volatile fats the keeping qualities of the oleomargarine butter are 
far superior to those of the dairy products. 

The testimony of Dr. Henry A. Mott, of New York, analytical and 
consulting chemist, is that: 

Hay ing been acquainted for the past six years with the process of the manu- 
facture of the product called oleomargarine butter or butterine, and having made 
numerous microscopical and chemical examinations of the product, I am clearly 
of the opinion that the product called oleomargarine butter is essentially iden- 
tieal with butter made from cream; and as the former contains less of those fats 
which, when decomposed, render the product rancid it can be kept pure and 
sweet for a much longer time. 

The opinions expressed by the foregoing eminent scientist are fully 
sustained by the opinions by Professor 8. C. Caldwell, of Corneil Uni- 
versity; Professor S. W. Johnson, of YaleCollege; ProfessorC. A. Gress- 
urman, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. Their statements 
are set out in full in the four hundred pages of printed evidence in the 
case of The United States Dairy Company vs. Benjamin Shoeman et ai., 
in the United States circuit court for the northern district of Illinois. 
A careful perusal of the voluminous evidence in that case might serve 
at least to demonstrate to the same of the chemist on this floor, how 
little the chemist and scientist, who are not members of this House, 
know as to whether the food products, known to thecommercial world 
as oleomargarine and butterine, are noxious or innoxious. Yet I trust 
gentlemen who have talked so learnedly about these products, calling 
them ‘infernal compounds,’’ “ bull butter,’? made from the decaying 
carcasses of ‘‘ dogs killed because suspected of being affected with ra- 
bies,"’ “‘ poisons freighted with disease and death,’’ will forgive the 
chemist whose opinions I have quoted and may cite, because they dif- 
jer from them. They have never been members of Congress, therefore 
“‘forgive them, they know not what they do.’’ 

Let me give other instances. Professor J. W. 8. Arnold, of the med- 
ical department of the University of New York, in speaking of the 
manufacture of oleomargarine butter or butterine, said: 


That I have seen and tasted at the factory each and every ingredient em- 
ployed; that I have made thorough microscopical examinations of the mate- 
rials used and of the butter; and I consider that each and every article employed 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine butter or butterine is perfectly pure and 
wholesome; that the oleomargarine butter differs in no essential manner from 


i LL 


. butter made from cream; in fact, the oleomargarine butter possesses the advan- 


tage over nature! butter of not decomposing so readily, as it contains fewer vol- 
atile fats. In my opinion, oleomargarine is to be considered a great discovery, 
a blessing for the poor,and in every way a perfectly pure, wholesome, and pal- 
atable article of food. 

Professor W. A. Atwater, of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., gave his opinion in the following strong language: 

A consideration of the materials used,the process of manufacture, and the 
chemical and microscopical character of the butterine seems to me to justify 
the following statements: As to its qualitive composition, it contains essen- 
tially the same ingredients as natural butter from cows’ milk. ee ‘ 
it differs from ordinary butter in having but little of the volatile fats which, 
while they are agreeable in flavor, are, at the same time, liable to rancidity, I 
should, accordingly, expect butterine to keep better than ordi butter, 

The best evidence within my reach indicates that just such is vente. The 
butterine is perfectly wholesome and healthy, and has a high nutritious value. 
The same entirely favorable opinion I find expressed by the most prominent 
European authorities—English, French, and German—who are unanimous in 
their high estimate of the value of the “ Mége discovery,” and approval of the 
material, whose production has thereby been made practicable. 


Mr. BEACH. What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. What has that to do with it? 

Mr. BEACH. It has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The evidence contained in the four 
hundred printed pages which I hold in my hand was taken in 1881. 

Mr. BEACH. ‘Tey made it purer then than they do now. 

Mr. WARNER. ‘x4e remurk of the gentleman would indicate that 
such eminent chemists as Professors Chandler and Morton if called upon 
now would give Gifferent evidence. It is that no word to the 
contrary is produced from either of these learned scientists. The ad- 
mission is that the oleomargarine made up to and including 1881 was 
all that these chemists claim for it. To break the force of that. admis- 
sion we are informed by the gentleman from New York {Mr. Bracu] 


that ‘‘ they made better then than now.” Is not the contrary of that 
assertion true? 
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The fact is that the manufacture of oleomargarine has reache .) 
point when the product looks like butter, tastes like butter. sp ell; ae 
butter, and answers all the purposes of butter. It competes to 
dairy butter in the markets of the world. Were it not so this 
tion would never be demanded. Yet the gentleman from New \., 
[Mr. Beacu] demands later evidence than that given in 183); 
try to accommodate him. He and his colleagues from New \, 
resent the largest dairy interest in the United States. In 1409) 
islature of the State of New York enacted stringent laws ,,;.),. 
ample protection against fraudulent imitations of dairy } oe 
sales of such imitations as genuine. These laws require that ceyer:.... 
son who shall manufacture for sale, or offer for sale, or ex po, 
cle in the semblance of butter, not the legitimate product o; 
must distinctly and durably stamp on the top and side , 
firkin, or package, the words, “‘ oleomargarine butter.”’ 

Notwithstanding this legislation oleomargarine butter yas », 
ured in that State, stamped and branded as such, sold in th; 
kets as oleomargarine and continued to compete with dairy }, 


wit 


ly 


People bought and ate it knowing what they were buying and oot:.. 
Then the dairy interest of that’ State demanded additional protec: 
against thisrival. Accordingly, in 1884, the Legislature of New Yo, 
passed a law by its terms prohibiting the ‘‘ manufacture out 

oleaginous substances, or any compound of the same, other thay ; 
produced from unadulterated milk or cream, * * desioned 
take the place of butter or cheese produced from pure, unadultery 
milk or cream of the same;’’ also forbidding the sale or offer for « 
‘‘of thesame as an article of food.’’ The rest of the section expen). 
“*skimmed-milk cheese’’ from its operations, and subjects { 


punishments by fine and imprisonment “‘ whoever violates the p; ; 
ions of this section.”” Early in 1885 one Marx was arrested charged 
with a violation of this law. It is but fair to assume that the dairy ip. 
terest of that State was active in the prosecution. I now cite from evi. 
dence in that case as given by the learned judge who delivered the 
opinion: 

On the part of the defendant it is proved by distinguished chemists that 0}, 
margarine was com of the same elements as dairy butter. The only differ 
ence between them was that it contained a smaller proportion of fatty substan 
known as butterine; that this butterine exists in dairy butter only ina s 
proportion—from 3 to 6 per cent. ; that it exists in no other substance than butt 
made from milk, and is introduced into oleomargarine butter by a: 
oleomargarine stock some milk, cream, or butter, and churning; an 
is done it has all the elements of natural butter, but there must always 
smalier - cent. of butterine in the manufactured product than in butter ma 
from milk. The only effect of the butterine is to give flavor to the butter. ha 
ing nothing to do with its wholesomeness; that the oleacinous substances i: 
the oleomargarine are substantially identical with those produced from | 
and cream. Professor Chandler testified that the only difference betwee 
two articles was that dairy butter had more butterine; that oleomargarine eo- 
tained not over 1 per cent. of that substance, while dairy butter might contain 4 
or 5 per cent.; and that if 4or5 per cent. were added to oleomargarine ther 
would be no difference; it would be butter; irrespective of sources, (hey wou 
be the same substances. According to the testimony of Professor Mor'ou.whos 
statement was not questioned or controverted, oleomargarine, s0 far from being 
an article devised for the pu of deception in trade, was devised by a French 
scientist who was employed the French Government to devise « substitute 
for butter. (People cs. Marx, 99 New York Court of Appeals, 382 

Testimony was also given in that case that ‘‘oleomargarine batter 
was precisely as wholesome as dairy butter.”’ This evidence was given 
in 1885. Is that late enough for my friend from New York (Mr 
Bracn]? In 1883 the committee on health of the State board o! 
Massachusetts, composed of gentlemen it is fair to presume of intel 
gence and integrity, after a thorough investigation, report as to oie 
margarine: 

When well made it isa very fair imitation of genuine butter, being mnicror 
of the best butter, but much superior to the low les of butter too commonly 
tound in the market. So far as its influence on Ith is concerned, we can see 
no objection to its use. * * * As to its prohibition by law, the same lv 
which prohibited it should also prohibit the sale of lard and tallow, and. 1 vere 

ly, all low-grade butters, which are far more injurious to health thane 
good sweet article of oleomargarine. 
* oy = * a 8 

The use of substitutes for butter seems to be steadily on the increase in U 
country. When good butter is at from 40 to 50 cents per pound, it has pi” 
beyond the means of persons in moderate circumstances, and tlicy )\ 
choice of three things—to do without, to use poor butter, or to use 50 
tute. 

To the gentleman who has made the assertion on this “oor that 5s 
food product is made out of the “‘ decayed and decaying ame 
the stock-yards and dogs killed because suspected of being 6" 


} 


with rabies,” let me commend the following extract from the an 
port: 

A great deal has been said in regard to the poor grade of fats fro" 
oleomargarine is made. Any one making such assertions In re<" 
is simply ignorant of the whole subject. When a fat has become i) © 
tainted it ean no longer be used for this purpose, as it is impos!” 
the odor from the fat after it has once acquired it. 

The leading manufacturers of cleomargarine in this count’ 
the most rigid investigation both as to the manner of masine*” 
character of the product produced by them. They claim, 0° © 
claim is by undisputed evidence, that they are «ms*) 
legitimate ; that they manufacture a food product whom’ 
in every respect which is used as a substitute for butter. 1h" a 
hidden mystery in its manufacture. They tell you how it is mae 
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and give its constituent elenents. They manufacture and gel it 
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what it is. P. D. Armour, of the great packing-house of Armour & 
Co., in his sworn statement, tells you how and of what oleomargarine 
and butterine are made in his establishment, which is one of the largest 
in the world. His affidavit is as follows: 


grate oF ILLtNors, Cook County, ss: 


philip D. Armour, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is a resi- 
dent of the ae State of Illinois, and that he is a member of the 
pmour . 

ee further says that said firm of Armour & Co., in the course of their | 
wesinant makes and sells oleomargarine and butterine,and that this deponent 
knows of his own knowledge the materials and the methods used by said firm 
in the making of said products. They are as follows: 
| 

i 

| 





METHODs OF MANUFACTURE. 


The fat is taken from the cattle in the process of slaughtering, and after thor- 
.ghly washing is placed in a bath of clean, cold water and surrounded with ice, 
— it is allowed to remain until all animal heat has been removed. Itisthen 
ae small pieces by machinery and cooked at a temperature of about 150 
= until the fatin liquid form has separated from the fibrine or tissue ; 
then settled until £ {s periectly clear. Then it is drawn into graining vats and 
allowed to stand 8 «ay, when it is ready for the presses. The pressing extracts 
the stearine, leaving remaining product, which is commercially known as 
oleo oil, which, when ehurned withcream or milk, or both,and with usually a 
portion of creamery butter, the whole being properly salted, gives the new 
Pod product, oleomargarine. eo 

In making butterine we use neutral lard, which is made from selected leaf lard 
in a very similar manner to oleo oil, excepting that no stearine is extracted. 
This neutral lard is cured in salt brine for forty-eight to seventy hours at an ice- 
water temperature. It is then taken and, with the desired proportion of oleo 
oi] and fine butter, is churned with cream and milk, producing an article which, 
when properly salted and packed, is —7 for market. 

In both eases coloring matter is used which js the same as that used by dairy- 
mentocolor their butter, At certain seasons ofthe year, namely, in cold weather, 
a small quantity of enled oil made from cotton seed is used to soften the texture 
of the product, but this is not generally used by us. 

t further says that no other material or substance except as above 

stated is used by Armour & Co, in making oleomargarine or butterine. 

t further says that he has read the statement made in a report of the 

Committee on Agriculture to the House of Representatives purporting to give 

materials used in making oleomargarine and butterine, and he says that 
none of the materials or substances therein enumerated are used by Armour & 
Co. inmaking said products or either of them except as herein stated. 

t farther says that he has read a letter dated May 19, 1886, signed 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., George H. Hammond & Co., N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
and Samuel W. Allerton, a copy of which is hereto attached, and he says that 
the same is the letter of the parties whose names are attached thereto, and that 
the statements therein made 4o far as thesame relate to Armour &Co. are true 
and so far as they relate to the other parties signing said letters, he upon infor 
mation believes them to be truce. 

And this deponent further deposes and says that no ingredient is or ever has 
been used by said firm of Armour & Co. in the manufacture of said oleomarga- 
tine and butterine which is in any way injurious to health. 


PHILIP D. ARMOUR. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of May, 1886. 


{seat} EVERETT WILSON, Notary Public. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, food inspector of the New York board of health, 
and Dr. O. C. De Wolf, health commissioner of the city of Chicago, 
give evidence as follows: 


CuicaGco, May 15, 1886. 
GryTLemeEs: It gives us sper to say to you that we have recently visited 
your factory at the Union Stock Yards, in this city, and thoroughly examined 
the whoie process of the manipulation and manufacture of butterine and oleo- 
margarine, We cheerfully a that we consider the products cleanly, pala- 
tuble,and wholesome food products, containing nothing injurious or detri- 
mental to health, but, on the contrary, cheap and desirable substitutes for the 


nedium grades of dairy butter. 
Yours, respectfully, 
CYRUS EDSON, M. D. 
OSCAR C. DE WOLF, ®. D. 
Messrs. Armour & Co., Chicago. 


The board of health of the State of Illinois says: 


Innino1s STATE Boarp or HEALTH, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Springfield, Iu., May 17, 1836. 

GexTLemEeN: While engaged in an official investigation with regard to the 

of beefat the Union Stock Yards, accompanied by Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
food inspector of the New York board of health,and Dr. 0.C. De Wolf, health 
commissioner of Chicago, recently, [ witnessed your process for the manufacture 
of ne and butterine. By what I saw I am convinced that it is con- 
ducted the most scrupulous cleanliness; that nothing in the manufacture 
or the materials used is detrimental to health, and that the products are whole- 


some. 
Very respectfully \ 
asi , JOHN H. RAUCH, . D. 

To Armour & Co. 

The opinions by our chemist are fully concurred in by the 
leading scientists of England, France, and Germany, to which countries 
this product is largely exported and eaten by their people as a cheap and 
Vholesome substitute for butter. Germany, although she has quaran- 


tned against the American hog, finds no fault with oleomargarine but- 
_'. A few years since the butter interest of Great Britain made the 
torestrict the sale in that kingdom of this food product which 
Weexported to that country in large quantities. Dr. Fairplay, the rec- 
‘gnized authority in England on sanitary questions and the healthful- 
acs Or unhealthfulness of articles of food, then a member of the House 
Commons, gave it as his unqualified opinion that oleomargarine but- 
was wholesome and that its introduction into the kingdum was a 
aut to that class of citizens who were unable to purchase butter 
Was fit to use at the prices asked for it in the market. The result 
om that the bill restricting the sale of oleomargarine was defeated by 
There is no longer any question that oleomargarine can be and is 


| Suet, 


manufactured as a cheap and perfectly wholesome substitute for butter. 
natural lard, coloring matter the that in choice 
dairy butter, sometimes a small quantity of salad oil, such as you use 


ul 


same used 


as 


| every day on your table, and salt, these form oleomargarine when prop- 
| erly made, and in fact, as made by the large establishments 


They are 
Oleomargarine 
fact that one manu- 


substitute for pure oleo- 


healthy, and so is the product compounded of them. 
may be foul, butter may be rancid and dirty. The 
facturer perpetrates a fraud by making a foul 
margarine, and sells in the market for butter 


r, Can NOt JUSUIY & TAX In 
its nature prohibitory as to all. Oleomargarine does not end upon 
butter for its value, it is of itself healthtul and of use. It has been 
aptly stated that ‘‘oleomargarine is no more artificial or manufactured 


than is butter. A cow secretes milk, from this cream is extracted, then 
follows churning, salting, washing, coloring, pressing, the result is but- 
ter. An ox secretes fat, from this margarine is abstracted, churned, 
salted, washed, colored, and pressed, the result is oleomargarine; from 
equally healthful animals equally healthful products result.’? Even 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Breacu] is driven to this state- 
nent: 





Is artificial butter deleterious t public health? If we are to believe the tes 
timony of the expert chemists who have investigated the subject, it is not S 
* * In the absence of any well authenticated case of injury to public health a 
loss of life from the use of artificial butter, although millions of pounds have 
been consumed, it would be unsafe to legislate on the subject upon the i 
that we are going to protect the public health. I think the sooner wea on 
that position the better. It is not tenal The weight of fact and opi is 


against it. 

Thus this learned Representative from a strong dairy district flies in 
the face of his colleague [Mr. Hiscock] on this side of the Chamber, 
who declared that this vile compound was poison, pure and simple, 
freighted with disease and death. 

When such learned doctors disagree,“who shall decide? 
man [Mr. BEACH], the duly appointed Moses to lead h 
of the wilderness of doubt, exclaims 

If we are going to legislate upon the subject, let us tak« 
we can stand and from which we can not be driven. 


The gentle- 
is followers out 
t position upon which 
This is the advice of the sage, the chosen leader. They have been 
compelled to retreat from position after position; his suggestion is, ‘‘ Let 
us choose one that is impregnable. Such a position,’’ he gravely adds, 
**will be found in the proposition that the people are deceived and de- 
frauded in the sale of the spuriousarticle.’’ How deceived? Is it that 
when they purchase what they believe to be dairy butter they receive 
oleomargarine? Thatisafraud? The purchaser has a right to know 
what he is purchasing. If he does not want oleomargarine he should 
not be deceived into purchasing it under the belief that he is purchas- 
ing dairy butter, although it may look, taste, and smell like dairy but- 
ter, and, in fact, may be as good. The purchaser is entitled to his likes 
and dislikes. 
Some men there are love not a gapin 
Some are mad if they behold a cat; 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he can not abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat. 


erpier 


So the purchaser has a right to complain when he does not receive 
the identical thing he bargains for. He may not be able to render a 
‘“* firm reason.’’ He is not compelled to; he may say, ‘‘ It is my hu- 
mor; so I can give no reason, nor will I.’’ 

The tastes, the prejudices, and even the superstitions of the pur- 
chaser and consumer are to be respected. 

We know that all metals, leather, woolens, woods, all textures, sur- 
faces, and fabrics are or have been imitated. ‘The false is sold for the 
true; the imitation for the imitated. The universability of the prac- 
tice does not diminish but increases the fraud. It is no answer tosay 
that the imitated can not be told from the genuine, the false from the 
true, or that it answers the same purpose. Honesty and fair dealing 
demand that every article shall be sold for what it is. Food adultera- 
tions is one of the crying evils of the age. To remedy these evils and 
secure honesty and fair dealing between citizen and citizen is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. There is no remedy for these 
frauds whether in the sale of foul oleomargarine, rancid butter, or any 
other article save through and by the police powers of the States. 

The police powers of a State in a« 

Says Mr. Cooley— 
embraces its whole system of internal regulation by which the State seeks not 
only to preserve the public order and to prevent offenses against the State, but 
also to establish for the intercourse of citizen with citizen those rules of good 
manners and good neighborhood which are calculated to prevent a conflict of 
rights and to insure to each the uninterrupted employment of his own, so far 
as is reasonably consistent with employment of the rights of others. 
(Cooley’s Con. Lim.) 

The police powers of the State is an authority conferred by the Ameri- 
can constitutional system upon the individual States through which 
they, and they alone, are enabled to adopt such laws as shall prevent 
the commission of fraud, violence, or other offenses against the State, 
and to secure the health and property of the citizen. It is a recognized 
principle that the National Government can not, through any of its 
departments, invade the reserved rights of the States. No one will 
question these propositions. Toreturn to the position of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BEACH], which in substance is, that as oleomarga- 
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rine is sold for dairy butter, such a sale being a fraud upon the pur- 
chaser, therefore it is claimed Congress has the right to pass this bill 
to render the perpetration of such a fraud impossible. 




































Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured Substancec 
tain extracts,and certain mixtures and compounds, including such mix;,,. 
and compounds with butter, shall be known an ; 
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: designated as * ol cere os 
Strange doc- rine,” namely: All substances heretofore known as oleomargarine. ¢) a Sion 
trine! I had thought that such legislation could alone be had through pounds of ‘oleomangurine, olesinen essere all mixtures — the C 
, - . a ss . pounds of o rgar » Hutterine, lardi B. SUine «: = 
the State Legislature. _ In this opinion I am fully supported by the neutral; all lard extracts and tallow extracts,and all mixtures an‘; conte: and on 
Committee on the Judiciary of this House in an able report on bills intestinal fet wnt eaey lard i imitation sunotto, and other col rine, -— 
imils 3 } Tr considerati °y say: intestinal fat and offal fat made in imitation or semblance of butter, oy 3) s 
similar to the one under consideration, They aay 3 made calculated or intended te bee as butter or for butter oF oF when s¢ of ool 
The questions submitted by these bills to this committee are of great impor- 2 const. 
tance and involve oe fandamental peneipice of the enmttation. oe We have shown that oleomargarine, as known to the trade. wh . py 
‘or our purpose the evi consequences to the regular producer of bu er or iL Pa a Into & 
any other article by the permission of a product by the spurious competitor, properly made, looks, tastes, and smells like butter, having ess, Dually trust | 
and even the results to health of the people, may be conceded. The contention | all the elements of butter. The better the oleomargarine the Nearer — 
2 not as 7 tones of the disease, but what is the remedy and by what au- the resemblance. When a food product, made from any of the in a 
2ority is © be applied, . aa ’ ue in- put at 
four committee does not think that the evil complained of can finds its rem- gredients named, has the resemblance je ene of butter, then it used 
edy from what Congress can do, except as hereafter stated. The legislation, if | must pay a tax of 10 cents a pound under w atever Hame or for what- The 
Proper, man he sought pom the States, : iets o ever purpose the same may be sold or used. porte 
No grant of power to Jongress in express terms or by fair in erence from ex- a at 34 4. : ; ; 
press grant can be found which would authorize any law by Cougress to pre- Its Sin 1s In its semblance of butter. The fact that It 8a desirable Congr 
vent the production of anything by a person ina State ofthe Union. Congress | article of food, that it may never have been : calculated or intended to power 
may have some power over production in the District of ¢ clumi “o : be sold as butter or for butter,’’ does not relieve it from the paymel of of pro 
ut the powerto ao : i i 
ion of butter, or w heat, or tobacco in a State will scarcely be the tax. The product may be marked oleomargari: 
asserted by any one. 










P 1€ or axle-gry use, if may ri 
you please, and may have been calculated and int 


© 8H j as 5 The 
Questions which concern the production of the soil or otherwise, the health 


and well-being of the people of the State, belong to that large class which, for 
want of a better na 






















'V the to dest 
ine, has been termed the police power. laws of nature give it even the semblance of dairy butter, **Sem.- ercise 
The powers of Congress refer to the foreign relations of the State, to their rela- | blance’”’ in what? In form, figure, taste, smell, or in ADY oF all of j¢c structi 
tions oy % and a oa - confines of eee life => — component parts. This measure should be entitled a bill to prevent fidence 
stitutes the ing and the civilization o & Common wealth. 1€8e€ are subjec : . : > “ 

for State legislat ion. A stranger to these local inte rests and internal concerns either the manufacture orsale in the United States 

under our system, must not intermeddle with them. 


of any Cheap, whole. Does 
some food product as a substitute for butter made from milk. if t] 


the tion?” 
in any respect a semblance to butter. 










but dairymen would readily perceive it if 





















where ( 
. : : te 66 a 55 — 
the power were directed against the | Again, if when made oleomargarine is calculated or intended” to purpose 
production of butter. The question then of power is the primary one. be either sold as butter or for butter, then it is liable to this tax which cited by 
The concession will be made by most constitutional lawyers that Congress can is not for revenue. If it has the semblance of butter, and may he used The Ag 
not directly forbid the production of this or any other article in a State, either on the table or in the kitchen for any of the purposes for hid Veasie | 
Again they say: butter is used, then it must pay the tax of 10 cents a pound, for it i in delive 
The judicial decisions have never pinged upon the power of each te ‘© | caleulated to be ‘sold as butter or for butter.” It may by its marks It cann 
control the right of its citizens as to food, clot 1ing, &c., under what is called its or ee an fe culat: 
police powers, and the right of Congress to enact anything like sSumptuary laws and brands be always distinct from butter, yet it may have the Sem- of undisps 
for the States is nowhere granted, was expressly refuse: by the convention (3 | blance of butter and by nature be fitted for many of the uses of butter, wheleent 
Mad. Papers, 1369, 1370), and has never been seriously claimed in this first cen- | The tax is levied upon the product if, when manufactured from any of secure the 
tury of our constitutional history, : a selesiied. Congress | 
Can it be believed — the ingredients named, it has the semblance of or may be calculated ty ong 
Said Mr. Jefferson— 







take the place of butter in any of itsuses. Fraud is not a fe ae 






that under the jealousness raili 



























































































































sature essen. manity, 4 
ao 1 Government, at the | “8! to the tax. The evil aimed at is not that the product is in any way crelation 
prevailing again enera Tnment, a San 8 a 8 s i435 ; avi) a; 6 ower, i 
adoption of the Constitution, the States meant to surrender the authority of injurious to public health or morals. Competition is the evil a d ig uae 
preserving order, enforcing moral duties, and restraining vice within their own | the increase of the price of butter the remedy to be advanced. The ; 
territory? * * * Such an intention was impossible, and such a licentiousness dairy must be indiscriminately—the good with the bad—the whole. It is up 
of construction and inference, if exercised— some with the unwholesome. ~ These are some of the iniquitous feat. _ There w 
He claims— ures of the attempted legislation, invoked by 
would endanger the foundations of the Union. (Jefferson's Works, volume 7, Where, sir, is the constitutional warrant for this measure? Tam of undispu 
= a remained for a Democratic committee headed by a Jeffersonian | *!¢ that it is a revenue bill within section 8, Article 1 of the Constitu- wed! t 
? C . ‘ 
aa : ; tion: 
Democrat [Mr. HATCH] in a latter-day Democratic House to question The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, * * * to per Ge product of 
the —— of pe Ave in matters a = a Sir, ae debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare. ‘ amount pe 
ing the power of Congress to enact legislation such as is contemplat : : : . } ising of cases, 
in this bill, which I deny, I have prepared an amendment that will tear Saaaien BS = way nee = = nage a “saa phy nde Chief-Jus 
the mask from oleomargarine, if it is true as asserted, that it has been shinee or the public I os “th ~y f. ll eee a. d : i a As against | 
masquerading under the name and guise of dairy butter. . jects a : a true amg o my liteet onan, — fn circulation 
I read the amendment for the information of the committee, and give | 7OVermment that o. use — mou os oy “ eene Sas 
notice that at the proper time I shall offer it. It provides— time most liable to ab This power,” says Justice a, f a of United Seana 
, . readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor o 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to a ly to the manufacture, sale, s : Sans sperity te Is it agai 
or offer for sale of any substance known as oleomarmsting which shall beshown | 2N0ther, 80 as to ruin one and give unlimited wealth and pros perity to ase 
before the same is sold or offered for sale, to the satisfaction of the Commissioner | the other, if there are no implied limitations of the uses for which the com 
of Internal Revenue, under such rules and regulations as he may adopt, to be 
wholesome as an article of food. 


»and what it purports to be, as shown by the 
marks and brands thereon. 


And further, that the constituent elements thereof, separately and combined, 
are in no way deleterious to health: And provided further, That said substance, 


known as oleomargarine, shall be put in packages marked and branded as pro- 


vided in this act, Any manufacturer, wholesale or retail dealer, or other per- 
60n who shal! knowingly manufactu 


re, sell, or offer for sale any such substance as 
oleomargarine for butter, or as butter, or without the same being put in pac 
plainly marked and branded as in this act provided, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 


Will any gentleman seriously claim that this new food product when 
shown to be wholesome, marked and branded so that it enters intoan 
honest competition with other food products in the open market, shall 
be unjustly discriminated against because it cheapens the price of dairy 


butter? Is it competition and not fraud that you seek to suppress ? 
If so, is not your bill a fraud, a false prete 

ing as a revenue bill when its pur i 

of the police powers of the States to the end that one indust 


stricken down in order to 
ket? 


power may be exercised.’’ t learned jurist then adds: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the majority of the 
citizens, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid privat 
enterprise and build up private fort 


unes, is none the less robbery because it is 
done under the forms of the law and is called taxation. 

Let me, sir, commend the language of the learned justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to this House. Mr. Cooley, in his 
work “Principles of Constitutional Law,” thus defines the limits o! 
taxation under the Constitution of the United States: 


Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue for 


public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is ty- 
rannical and unlawful. 


The spoliation of the few for the benefit of favored individuals is u0- 


warranted, although done in the name and under the forms of lav. 


This is not legislation; it is spoliation under legislative forms. Here, 
sir, I again cite from the exhanstive report of the Committee ou the 
Judiciary made to this House on the 22d of last April: 





































































ed toadd that this is a revenue power = 
right “to lay” is conjoined with that “to col ' 
















taxes,” and the ee ow ~ 
collect is conjoined with the purpose » to Pay the debts and provide for theo 
: 2 ara holesome. mon defense and general welfare.” The Powers conferred in order — ~ 
t is taxed solely becanse when made it may be in Imitation or have imposed on Congress. It is a trust power and becomes a right only when & 
-_ semblance of butter. The nearer its approach to butter the more | for the in view. The 
OdnoxioNs it is to 







the taxing powers of the Government. In what that 


tax is the means tothe end, and is ouly legitimate 
end. 
imitation or semblance shall consist the bill does not attempt to define. 


“to ee the fe i ste own rss 
‘oO use r revenue merely - ool 
an industry is to abuse a constitutional trust; and while the power may be cow 
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The eloquent, earnest, and persistent advocate of this legislation, 


it of revenue from this measure, 


———— 

right to use it in such case can not be asserted. All power under our 
ferred, = power; to useit forthe trust makes it a rightful power; to use it Mr. BAYNE. { Se ers 
stem intuile is W ul perversion and abuse of power, and is contrary to - DAYNE, frankly states: 
diveronstitution. In other words, as Congress can not forbid the production of I do not anticipate any troublesome ai 
the ¢ icle in a State by direct legislation, it can not use a power conferred for | We do not want revenue. 
° _ urpose to destroy and prevent such production. To do by indirect ; : ; 
ooo ahat it could not do by direct legislation would be an unworthy evasion He pleads guilty to the charge “‘ tha 


mr onstitutional limitation, which can not be sanctioned by an enlightened | 
© 


ruetion of the Constitution. It is true that in such case the judicial power 
om ot be able to declare such taxation void, because the judge dare not look 
py os intents of the legislator’s breast, but the legislator who so abuses his 
ay nd wrongfully misuses power can not avoid responsibility to his own 
wes © pound as it is to support the Constitution; for by personal intro- 

e he will find his motive not to be a tax for revenue tothe Government, 

nee asa means of destruction to the product subjected to it; that is, tax 

ee an instrument of destruction and not as a means of revenue. 

The propositions laid down in that report, in my opinion, are sup- 

by the entire and uniform weight of judicial authority. That 

Congress by the arbitrary, I might say tyrannical, exercise of the taxing 

owers may crush or weigh down one domesticindustry for the purpose 
of protecting another domesticindustry, none will question; but that it 
may rightfully doso, none, Iapprehend, will have the temerity to claim. 

“The power to tax,” says Chief-Justice Marshall, ‘‘ involves the power 

to destroy.” Admitting the power, he condemns the unwarranted ex- 

ercise of it. He adds: “To carry it (i. e. the power) to the excess of de- 
éraction would be an abuse, to presume which would banish that con- 
fdence which is essential to all government.” 

Does not this bill carry the taxing power to the ‘‘ excess of destruc- 
tion?” I know of no case from the ‘oundation of our Government 
where Congress has placed a tax upon one domestic industry for the 
purpose of building up another. Certain itis that no instance has been 
cited by the friends of this new departure in protective legislation. 
The Agricultural Committee, in their report, cite as a case in point 
Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (8 Wallace). In that case Chief Justice Chase, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

It can not be doubted that under the Constitution that the power to provide 
acirculation of coin is given toCongress. * * * Having thus in the exercise 
of undisputed constitut powers undertaken to provide a currency for the 
whole country, it can not be questioned that Congress may, constitutionally, 

secure the benefit of it to the pespte by appropriate legislation. To this end 
Con: has denied the quality of legal tender to foreign coins, and has pro- 
vided by law against the imposition of counterfeit and base coins on the com- 
munity, Tothesame end Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the 
circulation as money of any notes not issued under its authority. Without this 
power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound and uniform currency for the 
country must be futile. 
t is upon the dictum in that case that the committee relies. 

There was and could be no such principle involved in that case as is 
invoked by the bill under consideration. The Congress, in the exercise 
of undisputed constitutional power, undertook to provide a sound cur- 
rency for the whole people. Here there is an attempt to tax the man- 
wiactared product of one class of our citizens that the manufactured 
product of another class of our citizens may be advanced at least a like 
amount per pound. There is and can be no analogy between the 
cases, 

Chief Justice Waite, in commenting on the Veazie Bank case, says: 


As against the United States a State municipality has no right to put its notes 
in circulation as money. It may execute its obligations, but can not, against 
a make them money. The tax is on the notes paid out—that 
a useofasa circulating medium. Such a use is against the policy of the 


nited States, 
Is it against the policy of the United States to permit any article to 
cmein competition with butter if perchance it has the semblance of but- 
ter and the effect of that competition is to cheapen the price of butter? 

It is claimed in argument that oleomargarine can be made for 7 cents 
8 pound, and therefore the dairyman can not successfully compete with 
i, What is the remedy proposed to equalize this competition? It is 
by taxes and licenses to increase the actual cost of this food product to 
Weentsa pound. It is the cheapness of this food product and not its 
nw that is the cause of itsoffending. Advance its actual 
of production to 19 cents a pound, leave its quality as now or even 
‘luce its grade, and the dairy interest will be satisfied. It is the 
ee, and not the quality, that is to be advanced. If this product is 
cheat, @ fraud, a counterfeit injurious to the public health or morals, 
. pe Proper authority, the States, should prohibit its manufacture 
General Government should not go into partnership with 
cheat, a fraud, a counterfeit. If its manufacture or sale is a crime 
mnst society, Congress—if it assumes jurisdiction—should stamp it 
* by fines and penalties, Would you tax counterfeit money ? Would 
'ssue a license to parties to deal therein? The legislation proposed 
“his bill that you do not regard it as either a fraud, a 
a, Ora it, but that its cheapness and wholesome quality 
wer it @ dangerous rival to butter made from cream; therefore the 
















































































‘sity for this 
‘et gentlemen us this is a revenue bill. Do we need more rev- 
Is it desirable to collect more taxes to increase the surplus in 





‘overflowing Treasury ? The Committee on Ways and Means, whose 
'y itis to provide for taising revenue, have made no recommenda- 
the revenues should be increased. No branch of the execu- 

of the Government has asked it. The distinguished 
of on Ways and Means (Mr. Morrison] 





















the 
= ‘ut think this bill is here under false pretonses and therefore I shall 





t the bill is here umer false pre- 
tenses.’’ Why is the bill here in the livery of the taxing power of the 
Constitution if revenue is not wanted ? 

it imposes are extraordinary and unusual 


The tax it levies, the licenses 
They are purposely placed 
so high in the hope that the oleomargarine industry can never pay 
them, thus forcing its product out of this country and into a foreign 
market, for when exported it pays no tax. i is 
Sir, if gentlemen are sincere in their oft-repeated declarations that 
they only want this food product marked and branded and sold for what 
it is, why not place the tax and licenses at a figure to accomplish that 
purpose? No one will deny that 1 cent a pound with nominal licenses, 
such as are imposed on dealersin beer and tobacco, would be more than 
sufficient. Yet every effort to either lessen the oppressive tax or di- 
minish the exorbitant licenses is stubbornly fought by the so-called 
friends of ‘‘ honest butter.’’? Their votes do not strengthen their declar- 
ations. They talk one way and vote the other. One cent a pound 
would yield a revenue of more than $2,000,000 annually; but a 1- 
cent tax would not sufficiently advance the price of butter in the mar- 
ket—it would not shut out oleomargarine properly made, marked and 
branded as a competitor. This result would not be the end sought by 
the promoters of this bill. 
Yet these gentlemen set themselves up as the champions of the con- 
sumer. He is to be protected they tell us. How protected by being 
compelled to pay 10 cents a pound more for every pound of butter or 
oleomargarine he eats. He may be unable to see wherein he is pro- 
tected—it is a disguised blessing. If oleomargarine can be manutfact- 
ured and sold under the burdens Jaid upon it by this bill, it is at last 
the consumer that must pay the tax. It is estimated that the license 
and tax will increase the cost of this food product 12 cents a pound be- 
fore it reaches the table of the consumer; this he must pay. If oleo- 
margarine is driven out of the market, which is the purpose of this bill, 
then the inevitable result is that the consumer must pay more for every 
ounce of butter that goes upon his table. Neither the dairy nor the 


| oleomargarine factory are run as matters of pbilanthropy but for gain. 


If, notwithstanding the heavy taxes and licenses imposed upon it, the 
product of the oleomargarine factory, by reason of its wholesomeness 
and desirability as an article of food, can successfully compete with the 
product of the dairy, then the gains of the former will not be diminished, 
while the profits of the latter will be greatly enhanced at the expense 
of the consumer. This bill is not to furnish a better food product, but 
a dearer one. 

It was Colbert, I think, the celebrated finance minister of Louis 
XIV, who is reported to have said: ‘‘ That the act of taxation consists 
in so plucking the goose (i. e., the people) as to procurethe largest 
quantity of feathers with the least possible amount of squealing.”’ 
This so-called revenue bill is designed to so pluck the goose that the 
least possible amount of feathers (i. e., revenue) shall be obtained 
with the largest possible amount of protection to the dairy interest. 
‘*The purpose of this bill,’’ says its logical and frank advocate [ Mr. 
BAYNE], ‘is to protect the dairyman and the consumers, and I, as a 
protectionist of all the industries of the country, gladly welcome our 
new friends.’’ Then casting an admiring glance upon my colleague [ Mr. 
HATCH] and his Democratic followers in ecstasy he exclaims: ‘‘ I am 
glad to observe the accessions to the ranks of the protectionists which 
the promotion of this measure is evolving.’’ By the process of evolu- 
tion the free trader is the convert of this false, mistaken, and dangerous 
idea of protection. 

The principle of this bill is no more like protection than the prince 
of darkness is like the angel of light. In the past all legislation look- 
ing to the protection of American industries aud American labor from 
foreign competition with the half-clad and half-fed pauper labor of the 
Old World has received the merciless maledictions of my distinguished 
and eloquent colleague [Mr. HAtci] from every stump in the State of 
Missouri, while on the other hand, in my feeble way, I have fought 
for the dignity of American labor and for the protection of American 
industries against the world, only to find myself snowed under by those 
who followed the free-trade plume of my friend [Mr. HAtcu]. Ihave 
no doubt but when the fervor following sudden conversion shall have 
lost some of its zeal he will see the error of his ways and setile down 
as a consistent protectionist. Let me say to my colleague that in his 
effort to strike down or cripple one industry of our common country 
that another may prosper the more abundantly, he can not expect the 
support of those who understand the underlying principles of protec- 
tion. 

Sir, the manufacture of oleomargarine is one of the great industries 
ofthiscountry. When the product is wholesome, marked and branded, 
it is entitled to the same protection as any other industry. It is esti- 
mated that 200,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine butter are manufact- 
ured annually inthis country. This is made largely from pure oleo ex- 
tracted by an ingenious method discovered by acelebrated French chem- 
ist. Its manufacture enables our great packing-houses, that slaughter 
largely the beef for the world, to pay from two to three dollars a head more 
for each bullock purchased than they could if the suet taken from the an- 
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imal could only be worked up into tallow, as done before this discovery. 
Can any géod reason be given why this part of the animal should not | 
be thus utilized, or that when so utilized it should be discriminated | 
against by being compelled to pay an unjust tax? That people use it 
as a substitute for any other article of food certainly is no reason for 
such action. 

The agricultural interests of the country are as much interested in 
the price they get from their cattle and hogs as they can be in the price 





houses of the country, necessarily throwing many butchers ou: 
ployment. The cry against this Yankee innovation but a fey, 
since was nearly as great as that now raised against oleom 
Charges were then made against this industry by those who k: 

ing of what they were talking about equal, if possible, in ext 

to many of the charges made against the oleomargarine ma: 
during this debate. It was asserted that the people of the sea} 


| Were being poisoned by the diseased meats shipped from the | 
of butter. but, sir, the taxing of an industry because those engaged | that cattle afflicted with “Texas fever,” the “black-leg”’ t} 
in it are in the minority and for the benefit of another industry thatis | jaw,’’ and every other disease that the bovine kingdom is he ir t 
in the majority can not be justified in any country where the rights of | being slaughtered and their poisoned carcases shipped in 1 frie, 
the citizen are respected. If the taxing power is to be invoked for the | cars as dressed beef to the East. Prejudice at length ey rt 
benefit of those who represent the most of power or political influence 50n. The people of the Atlantic seaboard have oe that t! 
then shall we have returned to the condition of the Middle Ages when | gives them better beef than they ever had before and for less 1 ( 
nobles were exempt from taxation because they were nobles and the Nevertheless the butchers complain their business has be n dist 
common people were taxed because they were villains or bondsmen; | They are unable to compete with the biz packin : houses Th 7 
‘when Jews were assessed because they were not Christians, and Cath- | come to Congress and demand that a tax of 10 ore a pr wnat - 
olics because they were not Protestants.’’ on all dressed beef shipped from the West to the East. This in 

This is class legislation. Each industry that is strong in political in- | name of protection. The shipment of dressed beef alien saditi 
fluence will demand protection against its less influential competitor. | impetus to the business in the packing houses of Chicago and K 
if when the weaker competitor in the market offers cheaper substance | City, the great live-stock centers of the United States. The 60 p. 
in the “semblance of’’ or capable of being used or applied to the same | of suet taken from each animal had either to be tried into tal 
purposes as those of his stronger rival, then his substance is to be taxed | manufactured into oleo, from which a pure, wholesome subst jt; 
for the benefit of the stronger. Such a prostitution of the taxing power | butter is made. The value of the steer was enhanced to the { 
of the General Government, a power given for its maintenance and pres- | or more if the suet was manufactured into oleo, making an 
ervation, would, in the language of Jefferson, tend ‘‘to break up the | in the cattle received at Kansas City in the last seven years of ¢< 11. 
foundation of the Union.”’ 466. This amount was paid to the farmer in excess of what }i. 


There is no proposition more firmly settled than that it is one of the 
fundamental rights and privileges of every American citizen to adopt 
and follow such lawful industrial pursuits as he may see fit. 

There is and can be no question as to the lawfulness of the pursuit 
of manufacturing and selling oleomargarine having the semblance of, 
and calculated and intended to be sold for, butter. This is acknowl- 
edged in this bill by proposing to tax and license the manufacture and 
sale. It will not be claimed, none have the temerity to do so, that the 
business you propose to license is unlawful or immoral, or that the prod- 
uct you propose to tax is unwholesome or injurious to the public 
health. The tax is levied, the license imposed because a large and very 
respectable portion of our citizens demand such action to protect an 
industry in which they are engaged. The language of the supreme 
court of New York in arecent case in passing upon the constitutionality 
of a law of that State prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine is worthy of 
our consideration and approval: 

Who will have the temerity to say that these constitutional principles are not 
violated by an enactment which absolutely prohibits an important branch of 
industry for the sole reason that it competes with another and may reduce the 
price of an article of food for the human race? 

Measures of this kind are dangerous even to their promoters. If the argu- 
ment of the respondent in support of the absolute power of the Legislature to 
prohibit one branch of industry for the purpose of protecting another with 
which it competes can be sustained, why could not the oleomargarine manufact- 
urers, should they obtain sufficient power to influence or control the legislative 
councils, probibit the manufacture or sale of dairy products? Would argu- 
ments then be found wanting to demonstrate the validity under the Consti- 
tution of such an act? The principle is the same in both cases. The numbers 
engaged upon each side of the controversy can not influence the question here. 
qual rights to all are what are intended to be secured by the establishment of 


constitutional limits to legislative power and impar tribunals to enforce 
them. 

lllustrations might be indefinitely multiplied of the evils which would result 
from legislation which should exclude one class of citizens from industries, law- 
ful in other respects, in order to protect another classagainst competition. (Peo- 
ple vs. Marx, 99 N. Y., 387.) 


If the principle contained in this bill is recognized by Congress, its 
result will be the arraying of one industry against another, placing the 
weaker at the mercy of thestronger. It will not bea ‘survival of the 
fittest’’ of the competing industries, but.a survival of that which is 
supposed to control the greater influence at the ballot-box. A short 
time since the National Butchers’ Association held a meeting in my State. 
They have a supposed grievance against the shipment of dressed beef 
from the great West to the East. This new industry has sprung upin 
the last few years. Ithasrapidly increased. The following table will 
show its growth from 1880 to 1884 inclusive: 
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it is estimated that over 200,000 tons were shipped in 1885. This 
innovation has diminished the price of the stall-fed ox of the East, but 
it has increased the price of the Western steer, giving to the people of 
the Atlantic seaboard cheaper beef. Kansas City and Chicago supply 
New York and other Eastern cities with their dressed beef. This en- 
terprise gradually but surely shut up a majority of the small slaughter- 








have received had not the suet of the animal been utilized. 

It is urged that our foreign market for natural butter is ; 
the exportof oleomargarine. In the last three years we export 
838,913 worth of oleomargarine, while in the same period w 
ported $9,685,072 worth of butter. 

It was manufactured, sold, and exported as oleomargari: 


ple of England and other countries look upon it as a bi: ssing. Sos sates 


as it does a cheap, wholesome substitute for natural butter. Ge; 
men claim that the butter market is paralyzed by the exportations 
oleomargarine. Yet one of the purposes of this bill is to increase: 
exportations of that product. It is expressly provided that it 
pay no tax when removed from the manufactory for the purpose ; 
port. They would have this for a product furnished the consu: 
England at 12 cents lessa pound than to the consumer of our own 
try. Toinsure this result the foreign manufacturer, if he sh 
oleomargarine to our shores, is taxed 15 centsa pound. Oleomargarixy 
made in the United States intended for use here is taxed 10 cepts 
pound to protect dairy butter, foreign oleomargarine is taxed 
a pound to protect the home production; this is double-barreled, | 
action protection. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other features of this strange bill that 
I desire to notice briefly, and Iam done. If it should become a law an 
army of additional office-holders will of necessity be created. Itc! 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with unusual and aut 
powers. His decree as to what substances, extracts, or compound 
to be taxed is made final. His construction of the law is conclusive. 
From hisdecisions, however arbitrary or tyrannical, there is and can } 
no appeal. He is given more than kingly powers, and the pri 
** that the king can do no wrong ”’ is freely recognized. 

The due process of law by which a citizen may be deprived of hs 
property under this bill is the will of the Commissioner. I do not 
share in the blind confidence as to the infallibility of that officer. Iii 
powers are not restricted to the product that is made taxable. 1 
may by his agents invade the dwelling, the store, the shop, t! 
the manufactory in any State in the Union, and if any oleomargamue 
intended for human consumption be found therein which in his 0 
contains ingredients deleterious to the public health, he is invest“ 
with plenary power to forfeit such product to the United States. Su> 
ject to the limitation that the citizen is granted the right to ome! 
Washington and get the decision of a board composed of the Surgeon 
“General of the Army, the Surgeon-General of the Navy, and the ( 
missioner of Agriculture, the decision of that board is a tnaity 
that class of cases. 

In that case it is not essential in order for the Commissioner © ' 
cise the police powers of the States that the oleomargarine 's10'! 
or calculated to be sold as butter; if in the opinion of the Comm! 
it is intended for human consumption in any manner, the ev! «© 
the Commissioner may forfeit it to the United States. He1s consti 
the special guardian of the morals and health of the States. 1's 
be done as to oleomargarine, why then can not Congress invest te° 0" 
missioner with like powers as to all articles of food or ! nthit .~ 
in any State, which fn his opinion are deleterious to the pubic 

The States are no longer to be trusted with their police powe™ 
are to be turned over to an officer or board designated by the vn’™ 
Government. What warrant is there in the Constitution for)" 
strous doctrine? In conclusion let me call the attention of te" 
to section 19 of this bill, which may be called the informer > a 
Sir, I had hoped that the day of the informer was past and ths! © 


rer avi be privr 
nefarious occupation was gone; that he was never again 0 
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Jeged to disgrace our courts with his perjury that he might share in the 
fines and forfeitures assessed against his victim. 
informer, @ name and occupation detested by all honest men, would 
never again be rewarded under the forms of law for his crimes. To 
secure his reward the professional informer is ever ready, if deemed 
necessary to obtain a conviction, ‘‘to swear without mercy and with- 
out end.’’ This creature who pollutes the fountains of justice with his 
perjury is of foreign origin and flourishes best where the rights of the 
citizens are disregarded most. Iam surprised that a committee of this 
House should report a bill resuscitating the professional informer with 
‘ravening maw.’? ; ne 

I would not place the property or liberties of the citizen at his mercy. 
Yet this bill gives one-half of the fines and forfeitures to the informer. 
That part of the nineteenth section I apprehend will be stricken out, 
whether the distinguished chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
‘gives the sigr.’’ or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not unconscious of the powerful influences back 
of this bill; y2t, entertaining the opinions that I do of such legislation, 
I should be recreant to my duty and unworthy of the constituency I 
represent upon this floor did I not vote against this measure. 


Protecting Pablic Lands. 


SPEECHES 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 
OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 23 and 29, 1886. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, the pending paragraph being, “‘ forthe protection of 
public lands from illegal and fraudulent entry or appropriation, $90,000 "'— 

Mr. RYAN. Lyield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with reluctance that I occupy the time of the 
committee in relation to the subject under discussion. My excuse is 
that the questions involved are of the greatest importance to the peo- 
ple of my Territory. 

In this bill it is proposed to appropriate $75,000 to prevent depreda- 
tions on the public timber, $90,000 for the protection of public lands 
from frand@lent entries, and but $50,000 for public surveys; in other 
words, $50,000 only is to be appropriated for surveying the public lands 
in ali of the land districts of the United States, when it will require 
alone for the support of the surveyors-generals’ offices, including sala- 
ries, &e., during the next fiscal year, $130,000. Such a policy is poor 
economy. 

The estimates made for public surveys for the next fiscal year require 
au appropriation of $300,000. This amount should be appropriated. 
The lands in the Western States and Territories should be surveyed as 
rapidly as possible. The deputy surveyors should be paid a suflicient 
amount per lineal mile to enable them to properly mark and establish 
each corner with large and permanent stone monuments. These items 
of appropriation in this bill are in the line of the legislation which is 
now contemplated by Congress with reference to the public lands; 
that is, to wipe out the opportunities for the rapid settlement of the 


West, especially the settlement of the arid regions in the central part 
of the continent. 





DISPOSITION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 

It is true as asserted that a very large portion of the public domain 
has passed away from the control of the General Government. The 
millions of acres with which the United States has parted title are 
owned, occupied, and being cultivated and developed by the citizens of 
the Republic. No wiser disposition of these lands could have been 
made, But it may be instructive to inquire into the system under 
which the Government has transferred this large acreage. By an ex- 
amination of the statistics it will be found that the Government, since 
its i hasdisposed of about 600,000,000acres of land. Nearly 
10 per cent. of this amount has been disposed of or granted away to 
Corporations, States, and individuals, not to settlers. 

The principal items are— 
Grants to railroad companies, 169,000,000 acres; under swamp acts 
the cnn RAGeh C00 acres; under the graduation act, 27,000,000 
w of the State of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Coss] ett aet the benefits; under the praiseworthy acts 
to the soldiers and sailors who have fought in the 
nation, 61,000,000 acres; under the several acts for the 
of education, 74,000,000 acres; under various acts to encour- 
improvements, 30,000,000 acres. By a further examina- 
discovered that under the homestead, pre-emption, 
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timber-culture, and desert-land laws less than 30 per cent. of the lar 
disposed of by the Government have been entered. These figures 

not justify the statement so often made on this floor and in the public 
press that the lands of the Government have 


ing rapidly absorbed under the land laws of the 1 


require the a¢ts of an individual to make the 
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land law. This law has been in force for nine ars, and less 
3,000,000 acres of land have been entered under its pr vhicl 
less than half a million of res have been } , 
half a million of acres ild be patented es 
would require nearly sixty years to dis} 
ernment sold under the graduation act at 
would require more than one hundred and fifty 
same amount of land under the desert-land 
the States*under the swamp-land acts, and ! 
hundred years to sell as much under the desert-land la 
given to aid in the building of railroads. Of ).000 act 

Alaska, remaining under th mtrol o 
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igation. 
The acreage can only be approximated. 
one hundredth meridian. Ith 
bedy 1,000 miles wide by 1,4 
of Montana, Idaho, Utah 
and the States of Colorado and Nev: 
Washington ane the States of Kansas 
Population is already spreading 
the great States of the East 
Rocky Mountains. Great cana! 
for the reclamation of these lands 
lus of the desert-land law, nearly 
the past three years in the constructi 
hese improvements are n 
ge outlay of money annually for repairs and management. It is 
estimated that it costs from five 1 
necessary canals and to construct required to suc 
reclaim arid lands. Itis not probable that the General Govet 
will ever undertake to reclaim these lands or tc directly as 
reclamation. The voting of m y for public 
popular to-day as it was once pupu 
by private enterprise. I do not 
eral in its legislation for the disposit 
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~ ssible to grow corps in the arid regions. 
Professor Powell in his report of the arid region say 

The id region is the great Rocky Mountain region of the United States, and 
it embraces something more than four-tenths of the whole country, excluding 
Alaska. Inall thisregion the mean annual rainfall! is insuflicient for agriculture 
but in certain seasons some localities, now here, now there, receive than 
their average supply. Under such conditions crops will mature without irrj- 
gation. As such seasons are more or less infrequent, even in the more favored 
localities, and asthe agriculturists can not determine in advance when such sea- 
sons may occur, the opportunities afforded by excessive rainfall can nm > im- 
proved. 

The limit of successful agriculture without irrigation has been set at 20 hes 
(of annual rainfall) that the extent of the arid region should by no means 
exaggerated; but at 20 inches agriculture will not be uniformly successful ft 
season to season. Many droughts will occur; many seasons in a long s« 
will be fruitless; and it may be doubted whether on the whole agriculture will 


prove remunerative. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent. of the entire cost of reclaiming arid 
lands consists of the labor. The size and number of the water ways 
can only be imagined when it is stated that there must be distributed 
through such means during each growing season over each acre of 
land reclaimed and cultivated an average depth of from 10 to 16 inches 
of water. 
PAST POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT WI 


a1 NDS 
THE WISEST O} 





E. 

Youshould consolidate all of the legislation proposed by this Congress 
with reference to public lands and label it ‘‘ An act to prevent the set- 
tlement of the Northwest, the central West, and Southwest.’’ That 
country is growing, it would appear, too rapidly for the East. The pol- 
icy adopted by the United States in the past that the public lands 
should be disposed of not for revenue but in such a manner as to en- 
courage their settlement and development has proven to be the wisest of 
statesmanship. The results of legislation best determine whether such 
legislation was wise. If youshould go back fifty years and inquire into 
what has been accomplished under the land system of the United States, 
what has been done for the people of the nation through land grants and 
under settlement laws, I believeevery one of you would say that had you 
been in this Hall half a century agoas legislators and could have turned 
over the leaves of the future and have seen the results that would fol- 
low, you would have voted for the legislation that has been so produc- 
tive of good, but which to-day is so strongly condemned. 

No other class of legislation enacted by Congress has done more for 
the American nation. Under the liberality of this system, the great 
empire west of the Alleghany Mountains has been settled and made 
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possible. Under the same system the States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi River are on the high road of progress. Unless Con- 
gress has time to study the whole question carefully and make laws 
applicable to the new condition of things in the arid regions the pres- 
ent laws should be permitted to stand and the Executive should see 
that the land officers not only interpret the laws righteously but most 
liberally. With such favorable conditions, the eight great Territories 
would soon be prepared for admission as States into the Union. 
GROWTH OF COUNTRY WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER, 

sear with me while I call attention to the settlement of a country 
with which we all have much knowledge. I speak of the country prin- 

cipally west of the Missouri River, north of the Indian Territory, south 
of British America, and east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 

Take Kansas first, as the base of the column, a State conceived and 
born amid many tribulations. The days of her youth were so full of 
trouble that her history during this eventful period is an important 
chapter in the nation’s life. The first four years of her Statehood 
brought upon her all the calamities of a civil war. She suffered as a 
border State. She had in 1864 barely 160,000 populaiion, only $50,- 
000,000 of wealth, and not a mile of railroad within her borders, and 
able only to spend a few thousand dollars for school purposes. To-day 
Kansas has nearly one and a half millions of population, five hundred 
and fifty millions of wealth, 5,000 miles of railroad. The State ex- 
pended last year for educational purposes alone two and a half million 
of dollars. She has expended during her short life as a State nearly 
$30,000,000 for the education of her youth. The value of her farm 
products during that time has been sufficient in amount to pay two- 
thirds of the national debt. Her growth and her present greatness 
were made possible by a liberal land system. 

Let us go a little farther north and look at Nebraska, the Territorial 
sister of Kansas. In twenty years her population has increased from 
100,000 to 800,000 souls. Her wealth from $60,000,000 to $350,000, 000. 
She has within her borders 3,000 miles of railroad. Her public insti- 
tutions would do credit toa New England State. Her growth has been 
made under the public-land system of the United States. 

Colorado, with less than 40,000 population in 1870, has grown to bea 
State of a quarter of a million of people. She has more than two hun- 
dred mi? tions of wealth; 3,000 miles of railroad. The energy of her 
people and the development of her domain show she was fully prepared 
and entitled to become the first State admitted in the second century 
of American Independence. 

But glance at that great domain which is yet without actual repre- 
sentation in either end of this Capitol, the people of which have not 
been permitted to be heard in their plea for Statehood on this floor at 
this session. 

Need I sayI refer to Dakota? With one-half million of people, with 
hundreds of millions of wealth, with enough miles of railroad within 
her borders to reach from Boston to San Francisco, with good public 
institutions and an excellent school system in operation in every por- 
tion of her borders, she stands forth in her glory as the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the past land legislation. 

Last I come to my own Territory, the least because she is the young- 
est. I feel it an honor to live within her borders and to be one of her 
people. She was carved out of the sage brush country in the arid re- 
gions in the heart of the great American desert. She had only a few 
thousand resident population in 1869, the date of her organization; she 
has to-day nearly 75,000 population. She has eighty millions of wealth, 
and by the end of the present year will have 1,000 miles of completed 
railways. She supports one hundred and twenty schools, the most of 
which are open for nine months in the year, by direct taxation under 
a system compelling every child to attend school. Vast en i 
have been undertaken by her people. The young blood, buoyant 
spirits, energy, and genius of her population are rapidly overcoming the 
difficulties which at one time appeared insurmountable so far as her set- 
tlement was concerned. 

The five political divisions named make a grand column to bear tes- 
timony to the statesmen who inaugurated the land system of the United 
States. No monument can be more prominent and more enduring 
than the history and growth of the country described under the direc- 
tion of the pioneers, encouraged by the liberal land laws. 

If you will bring together all of the statistics of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Dakota, and Wyoming, you will find that there is to-day in 
these States and Territories more free population, more wealth, and 
greater possibilities than could be found in the thirteen original States 
after they had adopted the Constitution under which we live. 

Against the the cry repeatedly made that foreign lords and princes 
have absorbed much of the public domain in the countries named, I 
need but say that the native-born population bears the ratio of at least 
7 to 1 to those of foreign-born, and that the number of the latter class 
who do not hasten to become good and patriotic citizens of the Republic 
is too trifling to take into account. 

The percentage of the property owned by those of royal blood is too 
insignificant to be used by a politician as a bugbear to frighten even a 

most ignorant constituency. The property is owned and controlled by 


those who desire to be known by no higher title than that of American 
citizens. [Applause. ] 


Wednesday, June 30, 1886. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend b iking out 4) 
last word of the paragraph. f y striking out the 

Mr. Chairman, during this entire session I have listened to the al 
which have been heaped upon the men who are engaged in the c: 
industry in the Western States and Territories, and thus far no »,.. 
has on this floor defended this class of people. I am familiar wi; ht he 
men who are engaged in that business in an area of country at 1 the 
600 miles wide and 1,000 miles long. I am personally acquaint . leas 
very many of them. I have had the honor to be a meinber an. 
presiding officer of probably the largest active stock-growers’ associti.,, 
in the world. This association represents at least one hundred qi)\. 
ions of wealth invested in cattle, horses, and sheep in the arid seek 
of the United States. The members of this associ tt 
twenty-five States and Territories. 

The men who conduct this business are just as honorable and 1, 
right, have as much business honor, love their country just as wel] = 
the members of this House. They have as high a regard for the sane 
tity of an oath as either of you. They would no sooner attempt to ai 
duce others to commit perjury than would honest men elsewhere 

Having cast my first vote in the district now represented by the hon. 
orable chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Ranpa) 1) 
I soon thereafter went West, and have spent about all my manhoo! 
there. I have been and am acquainted with the men of that conntry 
If I went to that country an honest man, I am just as honest now as | 
was then. Association with the people in the West does not make men 
dishonest; it makes them more ambitious, more energetic, and more 
patriotic. The men who go West are representatives largely of the jy. 
dustrial classes from all of the States of the American Union. We have 
men there from the plow, from the workshop, from the countin g-rooy 
from the colleges, and from the mines. They are the offSpring of you; 
own households, and whether they come from the plantations of Geor- 
gia, from the tobacco fields of Virginia, the mines of Pennsylvania, the 
factories of New England, or the farms of Illinois they are e,) 
welcome. 

The pioneers of my country are intelligent, energetic, honest Ameri- 
can citizens. Nothing good has been said of them. Sensational re- 
ports are the basis of your judgment so far as this people is concerned. 
A few years ago some villain, or wag, probably the latter, put a notice 
on a fence-post, somewhere I think in Kansas, threatening to shoot of 
the top of the head of any man who might break down the inclosure. 
This notice has been the subject for many newspaper articles and the 
text for demagogic speeches without number. I have heard nothing 
on this floor that is good of the people of the great live-stock country 
in the West. I have ridden over thousands of miles of that Western 
country. I have stopped and read the kind of notice that I hold up in 
my hand. This notice, you will see, ison heavy card-board, of a bright 
color, at least 8 inches wide and 16 inches long, printed in letters so 
large that he who runs may read. [ Applause. ] 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON obtained the floor and said: Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman from Illinois on behalf of my 
people for his kindness. 

Several MEMBERS. Read the notice. 

Mr. CAREY. This notice is in the following words: 


NOTICE, 

All persons are hereby notified that this fence is not erected asa barrier toany 
party or parties whv may wish .to enter this inclosure for any lezitimate | r- 
a nantinaanes by pre-eniption, or otherwise, the owners werely requesting 
that entries be made through one of the numerous openings. 

I defy any man to produce any testimony except that of liars and 
perjurers to show where any man has been prevented from settling 02 
any section of land in my Territory where he has had a right to setve, 
by any combination of cowboys or cattle-men. 2. 

Mr. Chairman, we speak of the ‘‘iron age,’’ the ‘golden age, and 
various periods in the history of the world. This present age, | belicve 
will be spoken of as the age of demagogism. 

A Memper. The “age of brass.’’ 

Mr. CAREY. There are men who belong toa party foraday. They 
sit upon a plank which they call a platform, always well oiled with soue 
‘‘ism,’’ on which they can slide from one party to another. If it best 
suits their purpose they can be members of the Greenback party, 0! ‘“° 
anti-national-bank party, or of the labor party to-day, and to-morm”" 
they can slide over into the ranks of a dominant political party “ d 
make earnest claim that they are in good standing in its ranks. It s 
this class of men who are trying to get up a new “‘ism;”’ and toc: 
their attacks are constant and repeated upon those who happen‘ * 
engaged in the stock industry in the Western States and Ternten 
Their motto is, ‘‘ Down with cattle-kings, cattle syndicates, and ©" 
bo ” 


Farming and cattle-growing are so closely allied that both are classed 
as agricultural pursuits. Both are very honorable and neces<\'t a 
dustries, and each is worthy of the greatest encouragement. 10 ™* 
cattle, horses, and sheep on the plains is just as respectable, 20 valle ‘ 
as to plow and harrow the ground and grow corn in the Wabash + y 
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The country needs more beef. While the annual supply of grain and 
other farm products is so great that it scarcely pays to cultivate, the | 
facilities for producing sheep and beef become less each year. The | 
ratio of the production of corn, wheat, bariey, and oats to the popula- | 
tion becomes greater each harvest. The ratio of beef supply to the | 

pulation is less than before the civil war and must become less each 
year. Everything we wear ischeap. The necessary articles that go 
upon our tables are as a rule very low in price with the exception of 
peef, which is so expensive whether on the table of the rich or the poor 
that it is indeed entitled to be classed as a luxury. 

The statistics show that 30 per cent of all the beef sold in the great 
distributing markets of Kansas City, Saint Louis, and Chicago comes 
from the country west of tlie Missouri River. So important a part does 
that country play in the beef supply of the nation, that it is stated in 
the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1885 that should this 
supply be cut off it would produce a beef famine in the United States. 
It is estimated that the steers brought from the plains and mountains 
to be fattened and prepared for the Eastern markets consumed not less 
than 5,000,000 bushels of surplus grain for which there was no market 
in the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, during the last 


ear. 
y GRANGERS AND “COWBOYS.” 


I want to state to the members of this House that there is no clash- 
ing between the farmers and cattle-men in my country. The broad 
gatesof her plains stand wide open, inviting every classof people tocome 
and make therein homes for themselves and their families. We only 
hear of difficulties existing there when we read the speeches and the news- 
paper articles that are prepared in the East. I want to say further to 
you that the cowboy of the Eastern newspaper is largely a creature of 
the imagination. The men who work with and take care of the cattle 
on the plains known as ‘‘cowboys”’ are young men, the sons for the 
most part of farmers of the Eastern, Western, and Southern States. 
They are a braveand generous class of young men. Nosailor or soldier 
was ever more faithful in performance of duty than the ‘‘cowboy”’ of 
my country. During the past fifteen years I have known hundreds and 
hundreds of them, and I do not believe that you can find among any 
class of men engaged in any employment in the East fewer dishonest 
men than among that class.of men in my country that we call ‘‘ cow- 
boys.” They are too fond of fair play to interfere with any class of 
settlers. They come from too intelligent a class to be made the dupes 
of their employers if their employers should attempt to use them for 
dishonest purposes. They live a free and generous life, and as they 
grow older drift into other pursuits. In my country it is not a disgrace 
to be called a ‘‘cowboy.’”’ 

In the Territory of Wyoming, wherever there is a valley that can be 
cultivated, a good class of farmers are settling it and are receiving a 
most hearty weleoome. The pioneers of Wyoming, whether you class 
them as cattle-men, cowboys, or grangers, will compare favorably with 
any class of men who ever went to either one of the States of the great 
West to better their condition in making homes for themselves and 
their families. 

It comes with poor grace from the gentlemen in the States east of the 
Mississippi River to cast, by exaggerated statements, reflection upon 
the reputation of the men who have gone west of the Missouri River 
as settlers, 

The people of Wyoming until 1878 were not safe with their lives or 
property in any section of that Territory. The cattle-men had to go 
well armed to protect their lives and their property from tribes of sav- 
ages that were fed and clothed and supplied with the best improved 
arms by agents of the General Government. These cattle-men have 
made life and property as safe in that Territory as it is in any State in 
the Union. They have assisted in every worthy enterprise. Goamong 
them and see what they have done and you will praise and not con- 
demn them. You should not forget that the pioneers from the day of 
Braddock’s defeat have had to fight and conquer every foot of soil west 
of the Allecuany Mountains. 

I have nodoubt lind frauds have been committed in every year since 
this Government commenced to dispose of its lands, but the per cent- 
age of frauds after all have been so small that they are scarcely worthy 
of Tati I say to thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN ] 
that I believe there were more frauds committed under the swamp acts 
in the State of Indiana than all the frauds that have ever been com- 
mitted under the pre-emption, desert-land law, and timber-culture laws 
West of the Missouri River. This is equally true of most of the States 
that received lands under the swamp act. A frog pond or a puddle of 


Water was sufficient out of which to make four sections of swamp land. 
[Langhter. ? 


Mr. RANDALL, In those days land was entered at one dollar and 
a an acre. 

CAREY. Yes, sir. But if you take the figures you will find 
that nearly 75,000,000 of acres were given to the States under the 
swamp-land acts. Florida alone obtained 15,000,000 of acres, Illinois 
000, Indiana 1,300,000, Louisiana 8,000,000, Michigan 7,000,000, 
4,000,000, Wisconsin over 4,000,000, and so on through the 
Congress has been so generous with her lands in the past that 
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you can at least afford to be just, so far as the settlers of the day are 
concerned. If your constituents will not permit you to be generous to 
these people, since they have gone from your own home, you will at 
least see that they have fair play, and that the 
are not interpreted for their persecution. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam only given five minutes and I can not yield. 

The West is not understood; the population moves rapidly forward, 
and a great rush at a land office to enter lands is at once interpreted as 
an evidence that great frauds are being committed 
out value until the settler makes them valuable. The more people 
come the more valuable each tract becomes. As soon as acountry has 
arrived ata certain condition of settlement every man that has the right 
to enter land is anxious to avail himself of the privilege which is his 
under the law. I believe that in ninety-nine out of every hundred en- 
tries made the intention to comply with the law in every respect is an 
honest one. 
The Rocky Mountain region is but little known by the people of the 
East. The lands open for settlement there are not like the lands the 
Government sold and gave away, which had only to be tickled to pro- 
duce a crop. Each acre of arid land requires hard work to turn it into 
a productive field. I quote the following extract from the Salt Lake 
Tribune: 


laws which affect them 


The lands are with- 


Itisasadly comical spectacle to see the American Congress undertake to 
handle the desert-land question. Members approach the question with a vague 
fear that the country will discover how little they know of the business, but in 
a day or two they are declaring with a mighty pathos against the policy which 
is so swiftly transferring the public domain in vast blocksto greedy land sp. 
lators. If the spectacle is sadly comical in Washington it would be a comically 
sad one to see one of those eloquent members compelled to make a living from 
640 acres of desert land. What new ideas he would obtain if put to the test; 
how his respect forthe public domain would break down; how he would change 
his views; how much his pocket would be depleted and his brain expanded by 
a year’s trial of reclaiming desert land. With what pertinacity these men of the 
East assume that if Western people are not out and out thieves, they are at least 
playing for unjust advantages. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties, through the energy of our peo- 
ple the country in the Rocky Mountains is making rapid strides for- 
ward. 

Two weeks ago I read a letter saying a new town site had been sur- 
veyed on the North Platte River, Wyoming, in advance of the building 
of the Wyoming Central Railroad; that I should see in the establish- 
ment of the post-office that the name given the new town was the one 
selected by the people. The next mail brought an application for au- 
thority to authorize the organization of a national bank in the new 
town with $100,000 of paid-up capital. In the same mail came an 
eight-page newspaper which had been printed in the town which had 
wisely been christened ‘* Douglas.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, two public men have lived in this century who were 
pioneers in the truest sense of the word. Each left humble homes, one 
in the North, the other in the South, and went to what was then the 
far West to better their condition. Representing different schools of 
politics, they became great leaders of men and parties. Their eloquent 
tongues were ever heard and their votes were always given in favor of 
liberal land laws and generous treatment of the people of the West. 
Their names will be known and revered as long as this Government 
shall last—I speak of Clay and Douglas. [Applause.] So deeply has 
their history been impressed on the hearts of the pioneer classes that 
almost every Western State and Territory has honored towns and coun- 
ties with their imperishable names. 

The land legislation must become as important in the future as it has 
been in the past. While I stated in my remarks yesterday that this 
Government had disposed of 600,000,000 acres most wisely, I have no 
hesitation in saying it will require broad and liberal laws to dispose 
of the 700,000,000 acres, including Alaska nearly 1,100,000,000 acres, 
remaining. Under the present land laws patents should be issued to 
those who are entitled to them, and every advantage should be af- 
forded to those who settle the lands or by irrigation works make their 
settlement possible. Governor Warren, of Wyoming, in his report to 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior, ably says on this subject: 


While presenting the case of necessary aid for pioneer and bona fide settlers, I 
most respectfully recommend that the rules and regulations respecting the prov- 
ing up upon public lands be generously and leniently applied, if the applicant 
be working in good faith. While fraud should not be tolerated, nor fraudulent 
land entries permitted, the deserving applicant should receive every assistance 
and prompt issuance of United States patent for his land. 

The settler, presumably poor, grows poorer in ready money while making 
the necessary improvement upon his land, in order to obtain title, and he is 
often compelled to borrow money to get his start, buy live-stock, implements, 
seed, &c., and with his patent to his land and consequent good security to 
offer, he can borrow money at living rates, when if delay in title occurs he is 
compelled to pay ruinous rates of interest until his entire plant is sacrificed. 
It special land agents are to be employed to inspect each entry, and the land 
under it (and there should be no objection to that), the number of such agents 
should be greatly increased, to the end that inspection may immediately follow 
final proofs. And the force where these patents must issue from should also be 
so increased that patents could immediately follow final proofs and favorable 
report of special agents. 

Many a settler is compelled to leave his claim immediately upon final proof 
in order to earn by day or monthly labor sufficient means with which to con- 
tinue improvements until his land is productive, and to support his family, and 
the inspector who visits his claim during this period of semi-abandonment 
might very naturally, and honestly enough, do the absent settler an injustice. 
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The Navy. 
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SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE D. WISE, | 
OF VIRGINIA, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
Friday, June 18, 1886, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8975) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I did not propose to occupy the attention of the 
House during the pendency of this bill, preferring to wait until that 
for the increase of the naval establishment shall have been reached. 
But as it is possible, if not probable, that that measure may not receive 
consideration during this session, I have come to the conclusion tosub- 
mit what I have to say in reference to it at this time. 

I will not follow the honorable gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] 
in the discussion of the issues of the war. I regret exceedingly that 
my friend from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] furnished him the occasion. 
During the consideration of this bill making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, he has detained 
this House for nearly two hours with a revival of the memories of our 
civil conflict. No good can and much harm may result from attempts 
to rekindle the passions and prejudices of that unhappy period. 

I have looked into the Congressional Directory and find there-—— 

Mr. HERBERT. I hope the gentleman will not discuss that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WISE. No; Iam not going to doit. I find in the Congres- 
sional Directory a brief sketch of his life, in which it is stated that he 
was in the military service of the United States during the civil war. 
I do not question its accuracy, as it is to be presumed that the facts 
were furnished by himself. Ido not doubt that he was a soldier of 
credit and renown, and have no disposition to depreciate his services, 
but I do not believe that such sentiments as have been uttered by him 
will receive the approval of his fellow-citizens in Iowa. 

This morning I received a communication from the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which I will insert in the Recorp, not having time to 
read it. It is an appeal to the representatives of the South on this floor 
to vote in favor of increasing the pensions of the wounded and disabled 
soldiers of the Union Army. In this we areassured that the brave de- 
fenders of the country stopped fighting when the war was concluded. 
To their honor, be it said, the people uf my section have seldom heard 
from their lips bitter reproaches and revilings, and have often been 
cheered by their kindly acts. Generosity and magnanimity are char- 
acteristic of the truly brave. 


HEADQUARTERS Unsirep States MAtmep SoLprers’ LEAGUE, 
1202 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1886. 

Dear Sin: The traditional generosity and kindliness of the Representatives 
of the South has had no firmer admirers on the roll of their countrymen than 
the old soldiers of the war who stopped fighting when the war was concluded. 
Among these old soldiers, the men who lost legs and arms in the line of duty, 
have always joined heartily in admiring those time-honored characteristics. 
These men are at present as a class suffering severely from the effects of their 
wounds and physical debility. Their wantsand necessities now appeal to your 
feelings of humanity to concede a smal! advance in the rates of their pensions 
as provided for by Senate bill No. 2056. This bill passed the Senate unanimously ; 
and in their behalf we feel it to be due to you as a Representative to personal! 
ask your support of the measure granting an addition of $6 per month to th: 
class of your countrymen. : 

President: John Stewart, U. S. Grant Post, No. 5, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie, Philadelphia. 

Vice-presidents: B. F. Widdecombe, Post No. 45,Grand Army of the Republic, 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Isaac R. Martindell, Post No.6,Grand Army of the Republic, 
Germantown, Pa. a 

Secretaries: A.G. Rapp, Post No. 2,Grand Army of the Republic, Philadelphia 
James M. Magee, Post No. 12, Grand Army of the Republic, Roxborough, Pa. 
William A. Ganster, Post No 45,Grand Army of the Republic, le, Pa. 

Representatives: Benjamin F. Robb, Post No. 6,Grand Army of the blic, 
Germantown, Pa.; Francis A. Osbourn, Post No. 2, Grand Army of the ub- 
lic, Philadelphia. 

Seeenars J. H. R. Story, Post No.2, Grand Army of the Republic, Philadel- 
phia. 

Hon. Grorge D. Wisr. 


. 
. 
. 
’ 


I will say now and here as my response to that appeal, pensions for 
the brave soldiers who received wounds or incurred disabilities in the 
service of their country; contempt for those who malign and spitefully 
use us. 

The gentleman from Iowa has sought many occasions during this 
Congress to make flings at the men of the South. He knows that we 
are constrained to silence. In dismissing this subject I commend to his 
careful consideration the wordsof the old soldier ‘‘ who stopped fighting 
when the war was concluded,’ and the imitation of their 
Brave and honorable men never strike a prostrate foe. Ido not know 


what part he bore in the Union Army except as I find it written in the 
Congressional Directory. 


stated, that no slurs be cast upon my colleague. 














eee 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I hope the gentle: rill not 
constrained, as he has stated, but will ‘elk eee a ——_ 
Mr. WISE. The gentleman may rest assured that I will utic; 
feelings and thoughts without reserve. When I used the expressio, 
‘*that we are constrained to silence’’ I meant that we are not al ee 
fight over again the issues of the civil war. I repeat, I do not See 
what part the gentleman from Iowa bore in that conflict, but it |... 
tain that there are upon his person no scars as evidence of the fa a 
he ever led a desperate charge, and, judging from his conduct here | 1. 
not think that he ever will. ea 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman 
word? 

Mr. WISE. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman may bear yo eos, 
but I will say to him that no soldier from Iowa was ever a, 
front where scars could have been received than my colleague 

Mr. WISE. I do not know anything about where the oc 
was. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But I ask, in view of 


1S ¢ 


all 
aLLOW 


1¢ gentleman 


the fact I have 


Mr. WISE. I take his history as written by himself, and surely iho 
biographer can not be said to have been unfriend] y—— leas 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. General Grant bore no scars. 

Mr. DORSEY. Nor Phil. Sheridan. 

Mr. PERKINS. And the same may be said of many othe: 
officers as well. 

Mr. WISE. There is no occasion to pursue the subject further, Yes. 
terday my honorable friend from Connecticut [Mr. Buck}, while com. 
menting upon the statement of the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. I{_p- 
BERT] that the appropriations for the naval service for the next are 
considerably less than those for the current fiscal year, said that the 
difference is more apparent than real, and undertook ‘‘to show that. so 
far from there being a less amount appropriated in this than in the pil] 
of last year, there is really more if we take into consideration the rec- 
ommendations of the new-ship bill.’’ In this connection he called at- 
tention to the fact that certain items are included in the bil! for the 
increase of the naval establishment which might have been embraced 
in this. 

I did not understand him to assert that it was improper tu have 
placed them where they are, and I donot suppose that he meant toal- 
lege that the Committee on Naval Affairs, or its chairman, intended 
thereby to mislead the Houseor the country. He is too fair and liberal 
to indulge in imputations of that character. But his purpose seems to 
have been to prevent us, as he stated it himself, from making use of the 
transfer of items ‘‘ as being in the line of economy.’’ The chairman 
has told him that he has ‘‘never said we propose to appropriate less 
than was appropriated last year, taking the two bills together,”’ this 
and that for the construction of new ships. 

So far as I am concerned I will take this occasion to say that I au in 
favor of liberal appropriations for the Navy, and do not care whether 
this carries more or less than former bills. 

When assisting in its preparation I was actuated by no other con- 
sideration than to give enough to make the Navy useful and efficient 
and I will go as far as any member on this floor to add to and increase 
it. But I call attention to one fact not mentioned by him, that since 
1868 more than seventy-five millions have been expended to build and 
maintain a navy, and we have nothing to show for it. I do not allude 
to the annual appropriations for the naval service, but, in addition to 
them, seventy-five millions have been expended on the coustruction, 
repair, equipment, and ordnance of vessels during the last twenty years 
and we are without a ship to compare with some in the navies ot othe! 
nations. In the language of the Secretary of the Navy, this vast sum 
‘has been substantially thrown away.’’ 

Mr. GOFF. Since what year does the gentleman refer to ” 

Mr. WISE. Since 1868. 

The statement is contained in the annual report of Secretary Whit- 
ney. I donot wish to arouse partisan feelings or prejudices, and ther 
fore will not stop to fix the responsibility for this condition of thing 
I will content myself with the simple statement of facts, and leave the 
country to judge whether the necessity exists for other and better 
methods of administration. 

The rehabilitation of the Navy and the revival of our merchant ma 
rine are subjects of paramount importance and should receive eam 
and careful consideration. There is a close connection between tiem, 
and in dealing with the one it is not out of place to give some though! 
to the other. " 

By the encouragement of our ship- building and ship-owning nies 
and the development of a flourishing mercantile marine we wou ¢ pr 
vide an efficient and powerful naval reserve from which to dmw © 
times of il and danjer. We would thus secure not only & large 

fleet, easily convertible upon occasion into ships of war, )ut 
what is of equal if not greater importance, a band of trained, «sl 

In dealing with these subjects we should endeavor to rise above 1)" 
considerations which usually influence our actions a3 members 0! 
ical organizations, and recognize the duty to place the country ina" 
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dition of defense and provide facilities and protection for our vast and 
increasing commerce. 


The people of the United States, with singular unanimity, are in 


all efforts directed to the accomplishment of those objects will receive 
their hearty approval. In this connection I will say to my political 
friends, who constitute the majority of this House, that they will be 


held responsible for any failure to satisfy the just expectations of the | 


people. In my humble opinion we can not do anything which would 
soptribute more to secure for us the continuance of the confidence and 


support of our constituents than the pursuit of these objects with intel- | 


ligent zeal. a 

“We must have a navy for the defense of our seacoast, if not for ag- 
eression for the support of American policy in matters where foreigu 
covernments are concerned, and for the security and development of 
our commerce. We can not expect to have cither a mercantile or a 
belligerent navy 80 long as we shall continue to depend upon foreign 
ships for the carriage of our exports and imports. The fact stares us 
in the face that the monopoly of our foreign carrying trade is enjoyed 
by ships which do not float the American flag; but from this it must 
not be inferred that our commerce is inconsiderable. On the contrary, 
it is immense, and steadily increasing, amounting annually to more 
than $1,500,000,000, But the share of it carried in American vessels 
has steadily decreased since 1840 until it has reached the point of con- 
stituting a very small per cent. of the aggregate. 

During the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress a joint se- 
lect committee was appointed ‘‘ to inquire into the condition and wants 
of American ship-building and ship-owning interests, and to investigate 
the causes of the decline of the American foreign carrying trade, and 
to suggest any remedies which might be applied by legislation,’’ &c. 
In the able report submitted by this committee the astounding state- 
ment is made that little more than 15 per cent. of our exports and im- 
ports were carried in American vessels during the year 1882. I have not 
the statement for the present year, but am satisfied that a less per cent. 
is carried now. 

Mr. FELTON. It is less—only 14 per cent. and a fraction. 

Mr. WISE. It is less, the gentleman says. Formerly the shipping 
interests of the country were second in importance only to agriculture. 

To exhibit to the House and the country its past and present condi- 
tion, and to convey some idea of the necessity for the immediate ap- 
plication of vigorous measures to arrest, if possible, the speedy progress 
of decay, I insert here the following figures, for each semi-decennial 


year since 1840, relating to American shipping, taken from the report 
referred to: 
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762,838 | 1,176,694  $231,227,465 | 82.9 17.1 

904,476 | 1,223,218 231,901,170 | 81.7 18.3 
1,439,694 | 1,797,825 330,037,088) 72.5) 17.5 
2,348,358 | 2,543,255 536,625,366 | 75.6| 14.4 
2,379,396 | 2,644,867 | 762,288,550) 66.5 | 33.5 
1,518,350 | 3,381,522 604,412,996 | 27.7| 62.3 
1, 448,846 | 2,638, 247 991,896,889 | 35.6) 64.4 
1,515,598 | 3,219,698 | 1,219,434,544) 25.8] 74.2 
1,314, 402 | 2,637,686 | 1,613,770, 633 7.4 82.6 
1, 297,035 | 2,646,011 | 1,675,024,318| 16.0| 84.0 
1, 259,492 | 2,873,638 | 1,567,071,700 15.5 84.5 





The year 1855 marked the “‘ inception of the period of decay and re- 
trogression."’ Prior thereto only a few iron steamships for ocean trade 
had been constructed, and our foreign commerce was carried princi- 
pally in wooden sailing vessels. It was then that iron began to take 
the place of wood in the construction of ships for purposes of ocean 
transportation, and steam to be used for their propulsion instead of 
sails, Upto thistime, having cheaper materials for ship-building than 
any other maritime nation, we were able to enter into competition for 

ign carrying trade upon terms more favorable than those which 
now confront — Pr 

Thave not the time, Mr. Chairman, to pause to search for the causes 
of this decline and decay. Nor would the inquiry be in harmony with 
my present purpose, which is to call attention to the necessity of pro- 
viding means for national defense and to urge early and favorable con- 

‘on of the bill for the increase of our naval establishment. 
on) this connection it will be interesting to state briefly what has been 
in recent years toward the construction of a navy. In June, 1881, 
Secretary Hunt detailed a number of experienced and accomplished 
— to consider and report upon the need of appropriate vessels in 
“© Service. This advisory board confined its deliberations to the con- 
mationof providing means for ‘‘the present exigencies of the Navy,”’ 
made no recommendations concerning the types of vessels to be 


| 


| 


built for the defense of the country in time of war, having determined 
that they were not within the scope and intention of the order by which 


| it was created. 
favor of inaugarating a policy of naval and commercial progress, and | 


In the report, submitted November 7, 1881, this 


board « xpre ssed the 








| Opinion that seventy unarmored cruisers were required to perform effi- 

| clently the work of the Navy, ‘‘ for surveying, deep-sea sounding, the 

| protection and advancement of American comn e, exploration, and 
the protection of American life and property endang | by wars be- 
tween foreign countries. ’ tion to these, they decided thata 
pressing necessity existed for the construction of a limited number of 
rams and torpedo vessels, to provide the means for the defense of the 
country in the event of a sudden emergency. 

I insert here a summary of the number, class, ty pe, and cost the 
vessels recommended to be built immediately 

Two first-rate steel double-decked unarmored cruisers, having a dispia rent 
of about 5,873 tons, an aver peed of 15 knots, and a battery of fou und 
twenty-one 6-inch guns; cost $3,560,000 

Six first-rate steel double-decked unarmored cruisers, having a displacement 
of about 4,560 tons, an average sea speed of 14 knots, and a battery of four 8-inch 
guns and fifteen 6-inch guns; cost $8,532,000 

Ten second-rate steel single-decked unarmored cruisers, having a displace 
ment of about 3,043 tons, an average sea speed of 13 knots \ \ 
6-inch guns; cost $9,300,000. 

Twenty fourth-rate wooden cruisers, having a displacement of about 793 tons, 
an average sea speed of 10 knots, and a battery of one 5-inch and two 6- 
pounders; cost $4,360,000. 

In addition to these cruisers, it was recommended to build five steel rams of 
about 2,000 tons displacementand an average sea speed of 13 knots; cost $2,- 
500,000. 

Five torpedo gunboats of about 450 tons displacement 





speed of not less than 13 knots, and one heavy powered rifled gun 
Ten cruising torpedo boats, about 100 feet long, having a maxi 
not less than 21 knots an hour; cost $330,000 
Ten harbor torpedo boats, about 70 feet long, having a maximum s; i ot 
less than 17 knots per hour; cost $250,000. 


v~ 


mum specd of 


The conclusions of this, the first advisory board, reached after caretul 
and laborious investigation of the subjectssubmitted for its considera- 
tion, were communicated by the Secretary of the Navy to Congress at 
its next session. This intelligent effort on the part of the Department 
in the direction of inaugurating wise measures for the rehabilitation of 
the Navy has from time to time been supplemented by Congress, but 
not, in my humble judgment, to the extent demanded by its impor- 
tance. 

In the naval appropriation bill approved August 5, 1882, authority 
was given to build one each of the tfst two types enumerated, and the 
Secretary of the Navy was empowered and directed to organize a board 
of naval officers and experts, whose duty it should be to advise and as- 


‘ 

sist him in all matters relating to their construction. This ‘‘ naval ad- 
visory board’’ was organized November 13, 1882, and as the result of 
their advice and the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy based 
thereon Congress provided in the naval appropriation bill approved 
March 3, 1883, for the construction of the steel cruiser of not less than 
4,300 tons displacement (Chicago) already specially authorized by the 
act of August 5, 1882, and in addition provided for two steel cruisers of 
not more than 3,000 nor less than 2,500 tons displacement each ( Boston 
and Atlanta}, and one dispatch boat of 1,500 tons displacement ( Dol- 
phin). On the advice of said board the larger cruiser authorized by 
the act of August 5, 1882, was omitted. 

From a recent letter addressed by the Secretary of the Navy in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the House calling for information concerning 
the progress made in the construction of these vessels it appears that 
their hulls and machinery are well advanced toward completion, but 
that their armament may be delayed ‘‘ partly by the unavoidable dif- 
ficulties attending the execution of the work and partly by the lack 
of sufficient appropriations. ”’ 

By an act approved March 3, 1885, Congress authorized the consirue- 


| tion of four additional vessels, two cruisersof not less than 3,000 nor 


more than 5,000 tons displacement, one heavily armed gunboat of about 
1,500 tons displacement, and one light gunboat of about 800 tons dis- 
placement. As tothese we have been informed in the communication 
from the Secretary referred to that the plans of none of them have 
been completed, but that satisfactory progress has been made, and the 
construction of all of them can be commenced within three or four 
months. 

After this brief sketch of legislative and departmental action in the 
direction of providing new ships, let us turn to the official register 
to see what we have. It exhibits a beggarly account. In the list of 
serviceable vessels, propelled by screws and paddles, we find one first- 
rate, ten second-rates, nineteen third-rates, and five fourth-rates. In 
addition to these we have fourteen fourth-rate ironclads, all requiring 
more or less repairs to make them serviceable, and one under sentence 
of condemnation, and twelve wooden sailing vessels. ‘The five new 
double-turreted monitors, although Jaunched, are awaiting appropria- 
tion for completion. 

This is the American Navy, with the exception of several receiving 
ships, unfit for further sea service, two torpedo rams, and afew fourth- 
rate tugs. The Secretary of the Navyin his annual report to Congress 
tells us that— 


It is questionable whether we have a single naval vessel finished and afloat 
at the present time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any impor- 
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tant power—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protection, 
speed for escape. or weapons for defense. This is no secret; the fact has been 
repeatedly commented upon in Congress by the leading members of both parties, 
coutessed by our highest naval authorities, and deprecated by all. 

We are without ships for offense or defense; and as to our fortifica- 
tions, they are practically aseless and incapable of resisting the attacks 
of modern artillery. Wearesuarrounded by thenaval stations of Great 
Britain, the most powerful maritime power in the world, and possess- 
ing the largest facilities for the construction of vessels of every kind, 
the material, the plant, the shops, the tools, the appliances, *‘ and, 
what is equally important, the experience resulting from the constant 
production of such work.’’ In England the keels of one hundred fight- 
ing ships of the best types could be laid at once and speedily com- 
pleted. 

I find in a report submitted by the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] from the Commission on Ordnance and Gun- 
nery a statement by a member of the firm of William H. Wallace & 
Co., iron merchants of New York, that— 

There is not to-day in the United States a plant capable of producing armor- 

late of the thickness, the width, the length, the weight, and quality demanded 
by the navies and for the fortifications of to-day. 

We are far behind in iron-ship building, and are without experience 
in the production of guns of the largest caliber. With these facts star- 
ing me in the face, I can not agree with the statement made here in 
April last by my honorable friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] that 
the country ‘‘ was never in as perfect a condition of defense as it is 
now.”’ 

We are certainly not prepared to enter upon an aggressive policy 
should an occasion arise, nor are we for defense should we be attacked 
by any first or even second rate power. Such is our geographical po- 
sition, such our resources and numerical strength as to insure immu- 
nity from attack by land. 

Although our standing Army is insignificant, there is an innumera- 
ble host of disciplined and trained soldiers ready to respond to any call 
for the maintenance of the rights, the protection of the interests, and 
the defense of the honor of the country. The danger lies in the direc- 
tion of fleets and squadrons, heavily armored ships with terrible arma- 
ments. A million of soldiers with the best equipment could offer no 
resistance to these. We have a longline of seacoast (5,700 miles in ex- 
tent), and we are without the means of defending it. 

Mr. Tilden, one of the ablest of our living statesmen, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House, says: 

The property exposed to destruction in the twelve seaports—Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans, Galveston, and San Francisco—can not be less in value 
than $5,000,000,000, To this must be added a vast amount of property dependent 
for its use on these seaports. Nor does this statement afford a true measure of 
the damage which might be caused to the property and business of the country 
by a failure to protect these seaports from hostile naval attacks. 

They are the centers not only of foreign commerce, but of most of the internal 
trade and exchanges of domestic productions. To this state of things the ma- 
chinery of transportation of the whole country has become adapted. The in- 
terruption of the currents of traffic by the occupation of one or more of our prin- 
cipal seaports by a foreign enemy, or the destruction of them by bombardment, 
or the holding over them the menace of destruction for the purpose of exacting 
contribution or ransom, would inflict upon the property and business of the 

country an injury which can neither be foreseen nor measured. 

It will not do to say that no danger threatens, and give as a reason 
for the refusal to provide the means of defense that we are safe from 
attacks by foreign powers. It is true that at present we are upon 
terms of amity with all the nations of the world, and there are no specks 
upon the horizon to give warning of a coming storm. 

But the maintenance of a naval establishment sufficient for the asser- 
tion of our rights is the first step toward the preservation of friendly 
relations with other nations, and the best guarantee against aggression. 
We remove danger toa greater distance by being in a state of prepara- 
tion, and prolong the period of peace by being ready for the emergency 
of war. 

Our naval establishment should be on a scale adequate for the de- 
fense and security of our vast interests, and commensurate with the 
importance and dignity of the Republic. Of the necessity for its in- 
crease there can be no doubt. I am convinced that it ought to precede 
the reduction of revenue, and that this work should be entered upon 
at once. 

There are those who weary our ears with discourses upon the neces- 
sity for the practice of economy. While opposed to wasteful extrava- 
gance and to appropriations for unnecessary objects, I do not hesitate 
to commit myself unreservedly to a policy that embraces within its 
scope the welfare and prosperity of the country. With a surplus of 
revenue in the Treasury, the present time is peculiarly favorable for 
placing the country in a condition of security and for providing the 
agencies to enable its Government to command respect in all its deal- 
ings with foreign powers. 

This is a period of universal dupression, and there are thousands of 
idle mechanics and laborers watching and waiting for the opportunity 
to earn bread for themselves and families by the sweat of their brows. 
In every section of the Union are heard the mutterings of their discon- 
tent. ‘The disorders which have appeared are the natural offspring of 
enforced idleness. By providing for this great national necessity we 

would do much to relieve them from hard and oppressive conditions 
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and bring cheer and comfort to thousands of American heartsand homes 
The iron and steel industries would receive a new impetus, and the in- 
ventive genius of our people would be stimulated to renewed activity 
As the result of the pursuit of an intelligent policy in the direction in- 
dicated we would soon be independent of foreign countries for the sup- 
ply of the agencies and means of national defense. i 


The importance of this subject was fully realized by that old patriot, 


Andrew Jackson, as early as 1842, in a private letter addressed to a 
gentleman who was then a distinguished member of Congress, in which 
he uses the following language: ; 


The Navy ought to be increased, and the necessary fortifications for the de- 


fense of our large commercial cities, our shi »yards, and arsenals ! 

3s, 5 > * . ebyond t! 
fortificat lons are useless on such extended capenetan as ours, and ~ — 
arising from our public lands ought to be applied to the increase of our Navy, 
and finishing our necessary fortifications, instead of bribing the people by Gis- 
tribution to create the necessity of taxing them to fill a bankrupt Treasury. ; 


Until the question of the relative capacity of resistance of defensive 


armcr for ships and the penetrating power of modern artillery shall have 
been satisfactorily determined it may not be wise to add largely to our 
navalestablishment. But I am satisfied that we should not pursue the 
policy of inaction and remain in our present condition. 


In all the wars in which our country has been engaged the Navy has 


borne an important and conspicuous part. Upon no other theater of 
action have American skill and valor been displayed to greater advan- 
tage than in the handling and fighting of our ships. The brilliant 
achievements of its Hulls, Porters, Perrys, and Decaturs on ocean and 
lake, and a long line of worthy successors, have illustrated its worth: 
their services and sacrifices, worthy to be commemorated in song and 
story, commend it to favorable consideration, and should make it an 
object of peculiar pride. 


During our civil conflict we entered upon a new era of naval warfare, 


and it is not likely that we shall witness a repetition of such engage- 
ments as those between the Constitution and Guerriere, the Wasp and the 


Frolic, the United States and the Macedonian. Those brave old ships, 
which once walked the waters like things of life and beauty, bearing 


our banners so proudly, would be useless to-day. They could not be 
trusted to engage in combat with a modern vessel of war, and could not 


withstand for a moment the fireof modern artillery. This was abun- 


dantly demonstrated when the Congress and Cumberland were attacked 


in 1862 by the confederate war steamer Virginia. They were able to 


make but feeble resistance to their powerful competitor, and although 
their broadsides were delivered with precision and vigor, they produced 


little or no effect upon the armored sides of the Virginia. 

I pause to pay a passing tribute to the brave commander and gallant 
crew of the Cumberland. They refused to surrender, and went down 
firing theirguns. They laughed death toscorn in broadsides and cheers, 
and when the dark waves, crimsoned with their blood, closed over the 
Cumberland, the flag of the Union was still at her peak. 

The occurrence teaches that the agencies of one era are not sufficient 
for the emergencies of another, and that we should not neglect to keep 
pace with the march of improvements in naval architecture. 
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Special Taxation to Pay Pensions. 


SPEECH | 
HON. SILAS Z. LANDES, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 24, 1886, 
On the report of the Committee on Rules proposing an amendment to Rule 
ILI, as follows : 


“ Resolved, That it shall be in order, when any general bill or proposition to 
increase the rates or amounts of pensions, or to grant pensions to persons not 
previously entitled thereto by law, is under consideration, to amend tlic sainc so 
as to provide by taxation or otherwise for the payment thereof; but no suct 
amendment shail be in order unless the net revenue provided for shall be thereby 
set apart for the sole purpose of paying such increased pensions.” 


Mr. LANDES said: 

Mr. Speaker: I hail the proposition to amend Rule XXIII as pro- 
posed as the beginning of an effort to apply a principle that will finally 
result in the emancipation of the people of this country from the mest 
unjust and unequal system of taxation that ever oppressed any peop'® 
I am contemplating results beyond those which may flow from the acop- 
tion of this amendment. 

From the debate that has taken place on this proposition I am con- 
vinced the intention is to add the machinery of an income tax 454 
rider to the proposed pension legislation, by means of which the nec- 
essary te can be raised to pay the obligations created. Why 
pass these bills first, and afterward pass the income-tax law? I favor 
this mode of I am so heartily in favor of the income *y> 
tem of taxation that I shall, at the risk of seeming a little prematu'® 
submit some remarks in favor of it, But before doing so I shall ofet 
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some reasons why I am so anxious to see these pension bills enacted 
into law. The Congressional convention which assembled in my dis- 
trict a few days ago adopted a resolution favoring the repeal of the ar- 
rears limitation, This action accords with my individual views and 
js my command in the premises. 1 am in favor of liberal additional 
psion legislation so pressingly demanded by every sense of justice. 

The Republican party, having practically had control of all national 
Jegislation since 1861, failed signally to enact just laws granting pen- 
sions to a very large proportion of our late soldiers who are most de- 
serving of help from the public Treasury. This duty is now pressing 
upon this House, and I most sincerely hope that before we adjourn jus- 
tice will be done to the old veterans heretofore unprovided for. We 
have now pending a bill to pension maimed and crippled soldiers; also 
a bill known as the Blair bill (Senate, No. 1886); also a bill to repeal 
the arrears limitation. All of these have my hearty approval, and I 
hope to see them enacted into law. ; 

I want to see the Blair bill stripped of the amendments recommended 
by our Committee on Invalid Pensions and enacted into law just as it 
came to us from the Senate. We owe this to the soldiers as an act of 
justice as well as an act of gratitude. Our solders have not, in my 
judgment, received fair treatment as compared with the bondholders 
and other favored and privileged classes, as I shall briefly attempt to 
show, and it is high time we Democrats should apply our doctrine of 
equal rights and fair dealing to the end that justice may be done to a 
Jong neglected, most deserving, and patient class of men. Suppose 
these men had hesitated as long before responding in 1861 to the call 
to arms as the Republicans have in granting them their just rights, 
what would have been the result? Sir, when the war of the rebellion 
was inaugurated and the confederate hosts were being mustered within 
a few miles of this capital, a call was made to two classes of our people, 
one to take the musket, and charging through the red rain of battle, 
drive the confederates into submission or perish in the attempt, and 
the other to furnish money to equip the Army for effective service. 
Both classes responded, and by their joint effort this matchless Republic 
has been saved to us in its integrity. 

How have these two classes been treated during and since the war? 
Let ussee. The men who did the fighting, who bore the deadly brunt 
of battle, whose relentless persistence and dauntless courage won the 
vietory, and a part of whom are still waiting, and have been patiently 
waiting fortwenty years, with broken constitutions and disabled bodies 
resulting from that service, for the enactment of the just pension laws 
now contemplated, were paid in a currency depreciated 50 per cent. below 

value. What of the class who furnished the neccessary money ? 
ave they been waiting twenty years for the enactment of laws giving 
them just recognition? Have they not received an interest pension ? 
letussee. June 30, 1866, the bondholders held $2,381,530,000 in- 
terest-bearing bonds, for which they paid a currency worth only 50 
cents in gold on the dollar. These bonds were then, and are now, ex- 
empt by law from every kind of taxation. The men who did the fight- 
— ina most burdensome manner. Why this invidious dis- 
tinction 

The Republican Congress in 1869 enacted a law making these bonds 
that cost the holders 50 cents on the dollar (coin value) payable in coin, 
worth 100 cents to the dollar. Thus by a monstrous crime, a wanton 
and cruel act of spoliation of the rest of the people, the value of these 
bonds was doubled and still untaxed. The fighting soldier, paid in a 
depreciated currency, has not been made whole in this respect, and 
is still waiting for a pittance to compensate him for actual loss of vital 
force while serving his country, being continuously taxed on every article 
he wears and uses in his struggle to keep the wolf from the door. 

lask again, why this invidious distinction ? These bondholders have 
been paid in interest $2,274, 275,844, while the soldiers have been paid 
in pensions during the same time $830,000,000; in other words $1 in 
pensions to the soldiers and $3 to the bondholders. I would cali atten- 
tion to another fact that stands out against the tax-burdened people of 
this country. There seems to be some mysterious alchemy within the 
power of these bondholders. Republican legislation has given them 
some ee as great as that possessed by Aladdin’s lamp, by 
means of which they are enabled to swell their claims against the peo- 
ple in a ratio than that by which they are paid off. Behold 
the result of this power as revealed in the following statement: 

At the close of the war we owed the bondholders in round numbers, 

$81,530,294, which could have been paid then, if due, with less than 

000,000,000 bushels of wheat at its lowest New York market price, 
was $2.40 per bushel. We have paid this debt down to $1,210,- 































the people have been paying, and as they sold their produce to pay this 
debt year after year, they tondly hoped it was being reduced. The 
people can only pay the remainder by producing something to sell, and 
out of the proceeds of their produce the money must be realized. Oh, 
the power of money! The secretis, that under Republican legislation 
the bondholders have the power to increase the value of the remainder 
of the bonds they hold, compared with the value of produce, in a greater 
ratio than the amount is reduced by payments made. 

The farmers and laborers, including those soldiers able to work, must 
make the property that being converted into money will pay this debt. 
After twenty years of toiling and paying they find themselves out of 
pocket over $3,000,000,000, and as compared with their ability to pay 
the burden has increased hundreds of millions of dollars. Behold, there- 
fore, how Republican legislators have provided for the bondholder class, 
while the other class, the fighting soldiers, are waiting, many in the 
poor-houses, and many more while waiting have dropped into paupers’ 
graves. The bondholders have been munificently treated, while the 
defenders of the old flag have been deceitfully cheated with promises. 

It seems that the money in the Treasury amounting to over $200,- 
000,000 is reserved there by virtue of laws enacted by the Republican 
party, and that it can not now be reached for the payment of additional 
or increased pensions. It further appears that an effort has been made 
by Mr. Morrison, of the Committee on Ways and Means, to report fa- 
vorably a bill releasing part of this reserve, and that other members of 
that committee, including Mr. Hiscock, of New York, have signed and 
reported to this House a protest against such action, and that this line 
of policy is likely to be pursued by the other side of the House, and by 
the Senate. I donot believe in keeping this great sum in the Treasury. 
The money belongs to the people and should be in their hands. So far 
as they are concerned it might as well be buried in the sea as to be 
locked up in the strong vaults of the Treasury. 

The country will be better off, the Government justas rich, if we re- 
peal these laws of restraint, release this money from limbo and set it 
free to circulate among those who own it. Trade will improve, enter- 
prise will be stimulated, and the idle and anxious laborers employed in 
remunerative occupations. I would pour it out among the people 
through the pockets of the old soldiers who are to be beneticiaries under 
the proposed pension legislation, and I believe the country will respond 
with a quickened prosperity. Butas the shadow of a Republican Sen- 
ate falls across the pathway to these results, we must turn elsewhere to 
find the.money needed to satisfy the demands of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

We have the statement of the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that we can not expect a surplus much greater 
than $30,000,000 for the next fiscal year, and that this is the only fund 
that we can look to with which to pay additional and increased pen- 
sions. It will take $100,000,000 to pay all the demands that ought to 
be paid the first year under the repeal of the arrears limitation and the 
Blair bill. How isthe money to be raised? Not by adding additional 
burdens to the overtaxed people, whose substance has already been 
filched away, and now swells the plethoric treasury houses of Eastern 
millionaires. 

These burdens must be lightened—in fact lifted from the necks of 
the farmers and laborers of the country and laid on those who are more 
able to bear them. I therefore do not hesitate to say we ought to im- 
pose an income tax; a tax upon the accumulating interest, rents, and 
profits of the rich people and rich corporations of the country. It will 
not touch the principal of the vast capital nor vast estates of the rich 
manufacturers and monopolists who own four-fifths of the wealth of 
the country, but reaches for a small percentage of the incomes they 
gather annually from the toiling millionsof people. In the city of New 
York alone the railroad, telegraph, express, and canal companies will 
pay in dividends for the year ending June 30, 1886, an amount now es- 
timated at $260,000,000, being so much net profit, or income, for the 
year. The interest on United States bonds, dividends by banks and 
manufacturing companies will swell the amount to over $300,000,000 
per year. Why not tax this income with the same propriety that the 
earnings of the farmer and wage-workers are taxed by the indirect and 
unseen operation of the tariff law ? 

I am in favor of an income tax because by it we may reach the profits 
of these great railroad, telegraph, and canal companies, and other mo- 
nopolies that annually rob the people of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Congress has the indisputable constitutional right to regulate 
commerce, domestic and foreign. Yet great railroad corporations are 
permitted even now, heartlessly and with an unsparing hand, to exer- 
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600,000 in round numbers, and it will now take at its lowest market | cise the equivalent of this power and levy tribute at will on the agri- 
price in New York, about 1,350,000,000 bushels of wheat. In other | cultural productions of the land. The actual cost in cash of all the 
words, it will take about 350,000,000 more bushels of wheat to pay the | railroads is less than three and one-half billions of dollars, but to rep- 
— of the amount we owe the bondholders now than. it would | resent which stocks have been watered and bonds issued to the amount 

taken to have paid them at the close of the war. We have paid | of $9,000,000,000. Rates on the freight and passenger traflic have been 
almost one-half the original debt and $2,274,275,844 additional as the | fixed at a scale to earn for the holders of this inflated and false valua- 


to the principal paid, we find the 
paid out of their earnings to the bondholders up to this 
000,000. 

ust that amount, and find that it will take 
Property now to pay out than ever before. Twenty years 


tion at least 10 per cent. net. As was aptly said by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]: 
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They take the country’s note for $3 to every $1 invested, and they collect in- 
terest on the whole amount. Cheap as transportation seems to be in this coun- 
try, if it were brought down to the basis of legitimate earnings on the money 
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actually invested, it would be one-half of what it is to-day and yet pay a liberal 
remuneration on the capital invested. 

As it now is these roads, on an average, pay back to the owners their 
full cost every three and one-half years. They earn on an average 
nearly $3,000,000 per day the year round, leaving out of the count 
Sundays and legal holidays, and every dollar comes off of the farmers 
and laborers of this country. These great corporations do this by 
usurping and exercising the taxing power, levying tribute with a limit 
bounded only by their own cupidity and avarice. 

I would lay the strong hand of the law on these gigantic corporations, 
and compel them to contribute of their unconscionable earnings so mer- 
cilessly wrung from the farmers and wage-workers, a just proportion 
to the revenues of the Government, out of which we would be able to 
pay liberal pensions to all deserving soldiers without burdening the 
already overtaxed farmers and laborers. 

I favor an income tax, because by it we may reach the protected man- 
ufacturers who have grown opulent, powerful, and plutocratic under 
the operations of the protective-tariff system by plundering with an 
unseen hand the farmers and laborers of the country. Availing my- 
self of the latitude allowed, I will allude to some of the evidence of 
wrong and robbery suffered by the many for the benefit of the few. I 
shall be brief. Let me observe, however, if we tax the soldiers to raise 
the money to pay them pensions it amounts to a mockery, while if 
we tax the rich it will add nothing to the burdens of the soldiers, 
farmers, and laborers, and every dollar received will bea help, in fact, 
not to the soldier element alone but to all the people. When we reflect, 
therefore, that we must raise additional revenues to pay increased and 
additional pensions, either by an income tax or by tariff taxation, it 
becomes a vital question to the soldiers and the citizens which shall be 
adopted. 

A protective-tariff law practically means a law transferring to the 
hands of manufacturers within the United States the power to levy 
taxes (under the present law to the extent of 47 per cent. on the value 
of their goods) for their own gain on all the people who consume their 
goods. Not one dollar collected by this mode of taxation goes into the 
public Treasury. But ifa foreign manufacturer brings his goods here 
to sell, the people who buy from him pay into the public Treasury the 
same rate of taxation that the domestic manufacturer is authorized to 
exact for hisown gain. Therefore, as the United States is the greatest 
manufacturing nation on the earth, and as the domestic or home man- 
ufacturers sell to our people more than six times the quantity of goods 
that the foreigners do, it follows that of all the money exacted by 
tariff taxation, counting the cupidity of the home manufacturer to 
impose the full power of the law, $1 goes into the public Treasury and 
$6 into the pockets of the home manufacturers. 

The power thas conferred on the manufacturers enables them under 
our present law to sell goods to the people for an average of 47 per cent. 
more than they are worth, and this is the protection afforded them and 
this is exactly what protection means. The pretense for this protec- 
tion one hundred years ago was to help our manufacturers to make a 
beginning, as they were new and had no experience, and their business 
was called the infant industry. Now the false pretense is, to enable our 

manufacturers to pay wage-workers double the price for labor that they 
claim is paid in England. The force of the statement made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. MORRISON] some time ago can be appreci- 
ated. He said: 

Whoever buys a nail, a hoe, an ax,a yard of cloth, or spool of thread in all 
the tens of thousands stores and shops where merchants sell their wares, meets 


there the tax-gatherer, taking taxes for the Government or bounty for the man- 
ufacturer, 


The average tariff for 1789 was 8} per cent. ; for 1792, 13} per cent. ; 
for 1826, 37 per cent.; for 1861, 43 percent. ; and now over 47 per cent. 
Thus the growing power of the manufacturers to obtain legislation in 
their interest is marked. To-day instead of being infant industries, 
these manufacturers represent giant industries, the greatest on earth. 
So great has their power grown that they said to one hundred and forty 
of the people’s representatives in this House the other day, ‘‘ You shall 
not even consider the question of reducing our power to tax the people.’’ 
The infants have grown to giants; the giants have turned on the people 
and defiantly say, ‘‘ We are your masters.”’ And it is true, and they 
obtained and for the last twenty years perpetuated their power by false 
pretenses, false prophesies, and deceitfal methods. 

I shall refer to one or two of these pretenses. In 1870, on this floor, 
the distinguished leader of the protectionists [Mr. KELLEY] said: 
‘Keep your duties high enough to induce other men to build furnaces 
and rolling-mills, and before five years you will find American iron 
cheapened to the level of the markets of the world, and that without 
a comiaensurate reduction of wages.’”’ (Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe, volume 1, page 208.) Five, ten, yes, sixteen years have passed, 
and furnaces and rolling-mills have been built in Virginia and Ala- 
bama and other places, and has time proven the trath of Mr. KELLEY’s 
promise? Letussee. Steel rails are selling for $34.50 in our market, 
in England for $17, or less than one-half, and nearly the same ratio of 
difference is maintained in the price of iron of all kinds. Behold your 
honored prophet! ; 

In the same speech the same honorable and honored leader 
very fully how a high protective tariff tax would ‘‘createa home mar- 
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ket for the grain of fowa and Illinois and the other States whose ¢ 
ers complain that they have no market for their grain.”’ 
While the honorable gentleman was speaking the wheat of ¢)o<. 
farmers was selling for $1.90 per bushel in New York, while it js », - 
worth but 84 cents per bushel in thesame market. Again, in 1x6 | “4 
der a law made for that purpose, a “ tariff commission,” consisti, an 
nine members, was created to investigate all questions, &e., “so {; 
the same may be necessary to the establishment of a judicious tars 
or a revision of existing tariff upon a scale of justice to al) interes 
This commission reported to Congress that after taking and co; 
ering much testimony it ‘sought to present a scheme of tariff dniice 
in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing 4 " - 
The average reduction in rates * * * at which the commission ha: 
arrived is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the onin. 
ion of the commission that the reduction wil! reach 25 per cent.” _— 
revision proposed by this commission was enacted into law boenene the 
commission represented it would reduce the rates at least 29 per cent 
The rate in 1882, which was to be reduced 20 per cent., was a little 
over 42 per cent. What is the result? Instead of a reduction we find 
it increased from an average of 42 per cent. to an average of 47 per 
cent. Behold your false prophets! They live by deception, and 
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you with the assurance that it is doing you good. Thus by false n 
tenses and fraud have protectionists maintained themselves. 

The two marked and distinguishing features are an increase jn {}, 
rate of taxation and in the discrimination against the poorer class, (jy 


the finest broadcloth, worth in the markets of the world $3.50 per yard 
is imposed a tax of 50 percent. This is for the rich. On cheap diay- 


onal goods, worth 45 cents per yard, is imposed a tax of 180 per cent 
This is for the poor; and so the schedules all discriminate. We ha) 
had a protective tariff for twenty-five years, and let us see where t 
money of the countryis. It is estimated that there are $1,571,000 
in the United States. 
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Massachusetts according to her population is the greatest manufact- 
uring State in the Union. Hersoil is perhaps the poorest but her peo- 
ple have in the savings-banks $274,000,000, and are increasing the 
amount by over $12,000,000 annually, and this is not all the money t! 
is in that State. Massachasetts has about one-third of the entire cash 
of the United States, and one-thirtieth of the population. If there are 
five people to each family in that State, then if the deposits in the say- 
ings-banks were divided equally among the families, each would hay 
$685, estimating the population at 2,000,000. If we divide the $1,571,- 
000,000 equally among 60,000,000 of people, we have a little over $26 
to each person; if we divide the $274,000,000 in the savings-banks of 
Massachusetts equally among her 2,000,000 people, each will have $137 
The same ratio holds in the other manufacturing districts. We have 
the statement of the honorable member from New York made the oth: 
day that ‘* there is near $600,000,000 in the savings-banks, t: loan, 
and mortgage companies of New York alone,’’ while the gentleman rep- 
resenting the Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania [Mr. Bayne} boast- 
ingly stated that in one bank in that city were deposits amounting to 
$9,000,000. A protective tariff therefore undeniably puts, in twenty- 
five years, an average of $685 to the credit of every family in Massa- 
chusetts, and an average of near that amount as a de!t upon every 
farmer in the West. Add the deposits of Massachusetts to those o! 
New York, and we have the grand total of $874,000,000, or $10,000,000 
more than one-half of all the money in the country in two manutact- 
uring States. Now, add to this $238,630,815 in gold and greenbacks 
which are in the vaults of the national banks, as shown by a statemen! 
recently issue from the Treasury Department, and we can see \ 
$1, 112,630,815 of the people’s money is; leaving less than >>" 
for the people, a large proportion of which is locked up in the 
States Treasury. These are some of the results of protection 





United 


Such is the contrast between the financial conditions of the peop’? 


protected, on the sterile soil and barren, bleak hills of Massachus tts 
and the people who are taxed to afford this protection, living ina co” 
try blessed by Heaven with a soil unsurpassed on the earth for i's"! 


tility and abundant harvests. In proportion as manufacturers are p' 
tected they grow rich, and in proportion as they grow rich the farme™ 
and laborers grow poor. The census statistics show, from s'a‘cme™ 





made by the manufacturers of the Eastern States themse!y~. 


doubt if they told the whole truth, that in Massachusetts thy mace * 


clear profit of 29 per cent. on their capital, in Pennsylvania 30)" 


and in Maine 28 percent. Whatdothe farmers make on th:'' a 


capital, counting out the value of the labor of themselves an’ '" 


The power of money in the hands of such a plutocracy as)" 


created and fostered by 


lican, Mr. Lone, when he said: 


reumstances, Come hat capital takes care of iteelf, under _ 
crs son or silver rates or low rates, com be 


, come Se ores oppor 
or panic, come inflation or contraction, it eludes danger and 1) : 


blican legislation was admirab! y described 
on this floor the other day by that distinguished Massachuset'* "0" 


whatever 
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tunity. Itis selfish, Argus-eyed, potential. I mean that capital whidhinenco- 

pecially obnoxious to-day to public sentiment, and which is the selfish equip- 

ment of the plutocracy. 
Plutocracy is the word. 


railroad, telegraph, telephone, and canal magnates, and the protected 


anufacturers. They have the greater part of the money, and they | }ooty of protection to the st: 
a four-fifths of the entire wealth of the country. Under Repub- 7 eet ap a 


lican legislation they have teen allowed to exercise control of such part 
of the taxing power as they wanted, which they have used in such man- 
per that they reap where they have not sown. ‘“‘Their incomes are 
plethoric with never-ceasing accretions. The golden streams that flow 
toward their doors continue with ever-increasing volume. Their tables 
are loaded with costliest wines and the luxuries of all lands. Their 
pathway through life is strewn with earth’s choicest flowers.’’ What 
a contrast with the condition of farmersand laborers! Who dares say 
it is wrong to tax the more than princely incomes of these plutocrats, 
to raise money to pay additional pensions and for general governmental 
rposes. 

rien opposed to protecting one class of our people at the expense of 
the others. I am opposed to a protective-tariff tax at the state our 
manufacturing interests have arrived, being the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world, manufacturing goods in a single year worth 
$5, 370,000,000, while the products of English manufacturers reach but 
$4,000,000,000, I think protection to such a gigantic enterprise is a 
ridienlous thing, and a cowardly crime against the people at whose ex- 
pense it is maintained. Itis a deceptive, indirect, unseen, insidious, 
and undemocratic method of taxation, by which the protected class is 
enriched by plundering all others. And the people who have borne 
this burden are restless, and will not continue to bear it without re- 
taliation. 

I will not warn these Eastern plutocrats with such a threat as the 
distinguished leader of the Iowa Republicans made on the floor of the 
House the other day when he said, ‘‘The Western country demands 
and will have protection—by argument if need be, but by war if neces- 
sary. Iretractnotaword.’’ (Speech of Mr. HENDERSON.) But I will 
say [think you are trampling too hard upon the necks of Western 
farmers and laborers; your increasing exactions are being yielded up to 
you with greater reluctance, with greater pain. As you give your 
thumbscrews another and another turn, under the macerating crush 
of your tariff machine the golden blood-drops still trickle into your 
unsatisfied hands; but with each turn the life-blood of your victim 
quickens as it leaps from the heart to the extremities, throbbing hot, 
angry protests against your refined cruelty. Beware how you further 
pluck a suffering people, or you may drive them from the attitude of 
remonstrating to the act of retaliation, or to something worse. 

The oppressed are numerically stronger than youare. In this coun- 
try majorities can rule. Suppose the wheat-growers adopt your theo- 
ries and arguments and demand substantial protection to the depressed 
industry of wheat-growing, to the end that wages may be increased to 
the farmers and farm hands. They could, in justification, quote Mr. 
KELLEY, who in 1870 laid it down as a truism that ‘‘ he who advocates 
protective duties pleads the cause of the American laborer,’’ and the 
burden of his argument is that we must protect American labor against 
the pauper labor of Europe. With greater force the farmers and farm 
laborers can point out that they are in direct competition with the 
pauper labor of India. ‘The price of wheat is fixed by the market in 
free-trade England; the farmers must take a free-trade price in a free- 
trade country in competition with wheat raised in India where laborers 
work for 8 cents per day and board themselves. Hear what Consul 
Shaw says: 


Cooly laborers will work for from $3.89 to $4.38 a month, and provide their 
own food and lodging. In remote agricultural districts good labor is obtainable 
as low as $2.50 per month, including food, or a little over 8 cents a day. 

Suppose the farmers come, saying protect us from this pauper labor 
by paying us a bounty of 47 per cent. ad valorem (a little less than the 
tate at which you are protected) on every bushel of wheat we export. 
We have precedents from the First Congress down to the present time. 
A bounty was paid to New England fishing vessels for many years, and 
a8 early as 1799 the Fifth Congress enacted that on all provisions salted 
within the United States and exported ‘‘there shall be allowed and 
paid 25 cents per barrel, to be paid by the collector of the district from 
which the same shall be so exported without deduction or abatement.” 
Here is the precedent, and the constitutional warrant is as strong now 
as it was then, and the necessity for such bounty to the wheat-grower 
more pressing now than it ever was to any class. How can you answer 
such demand? It isa business proposition. There is no politics in it. 

All can join in the demand who raise wheat or work on farms. It 

masters of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
not reduce your rate of taxation with which you 
W, until will hear a cry coming out of the 
est, a tones like a troublous, invading sea, swal- 
lowing the cry of a mighty people driven to desperation by 
injustice, oppression, and spoliation. You may gaze on 

splendor of your colossal and ill-gotten wealth while you 
and ing voice of your millions of victims 

that “private extortion must yield to public right, selfish 
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interest must yield to the general good, and each individual’s manhood 
must be left free, unhindered, and unhelped by Government to work 


‘ out its own destiny,’’ or that you give them also protection from the 
It embraces bondholders, national bankers, | pauper labor of India by a bounty on all they produce for export. 


Then 
the plethoric treasuries containing the 
yng hand of a just law reaching for a fair 
proportion of the necessary revenue of this Government, not only to pay 
pensions but for othér governmental purposes. ' 

In contemplating the financial poverty and deep distress of the peo- 
ple of the splendid West, and the splendor and opulence of the people 
of sterile New England, I call to mind the familiar lines of Goldsmith 
and to which I invite attention: 


Ye friends to truth 


you can make ready to unlock 













SD tesr 1, Who survey 
The rich man’s s increase, the poor’'s decay 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Let us avert the irrepressible conflict by doing justice to all; let the 


burdens of government only rest on the people and be borne without 
discrimination. A tariff for revenue 


only isdemocratic and just. Re- 
duce tariff taxation and the distr i 


$3 prevailing in the West will disap- 
pear, and contentment will take the place of discontent. All we ask is 
equality before the law. Let us pass these pension bills and follow 
them by an income-tax law and we willdo our duty, merit and receive 
the gratitude of the waiting tens of thousands of the soldiers, and the 
applause of constituencies who will be greatly benefited by the distribu- 
tion of millions of money that is otherw 


13e@ 
it 


gone from them forever. 


Geological Survey. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. J. 


OF 


WARNER, 
OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 28, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887,and for other purposes, 
and particularly the item providing for the Geological Survey, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Bya provision carried through the House on an ap- 
propriation bill in the Forty-sixth Congress, and which became a law, 
the several separate geological surveys then in progress were consoli- 
dated under one management, in order, it was claimed, to secure better 
direction, save duplication of work, and lessen the expense of geo- 
logical surveys. 

Prior to this act there had been several independent surveys, each di- 
rected to certain districts in the Territories or to specific objects, as the 
Wheeler survey, the Hayden survey, the Powell survey, and a survey 
by Clarence King, under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, I be- 
lieve. These surveys were more or less independent, and, if notin con- 
flict, did not work together as one survey or have a common purpose. 
I have never doubted the wisdom of the consolidation of these several 
surveys, and I believed at the time that it would lead tomore uniform 
and better work at less cost, and it certainly ought to. 

3ut instead of the work being confined to a geological survey proper, 
it has been extended so as to include almost everything from economic 
and descriptive geology to statistics of production and other matters 
that have no direct relations whatever to geology proper, and appar- 

ently entered upon for no purpose but to extend and magnify the im- 

portance of this bureau, increase 

money. 

Originally the several surveys referred to were limited to the scien- 
tific examination of unexplored fields in the Territories, to examina- 
tions and reports upon mining regions, and the delineation of the 
geological structure of these districts. These surveys have been of 
great value, not only for what they have contributed to economic geol- 
ogy, but for their extension of our knowledge of the stratigraphical 
geology of the Rocky Mountain regions and the range and extent of our 
great mineral deposits in the regions west of the Missouri. 

The continuation of this work upon a well-organized plan, and its ex- 
tension beyond the limits originally prescribed, will have my support. 
But as it is being carried on the cost has gone on increasing until it is 
out of all proportion to the value of the work done. The scope of the 
work, too, has been enlarged so as to include things that do not belong 
at all to the domain of geology. What has geology to do with the 
work of a blast-furnace, or the production of pig-iron, or the making 
of Bessemer steel, or of clay pipes, any more than with the number of 
hens’ eggs laid or the quantity of meat product of the country? It 
does not require geologists, at high salaries, to gather such informa- 
tion. The gathering of statistics of production and trade belongs to 
other fields entirely, and ought not to be brought into a scientific sur- 
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its patronage, and spend the public 
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vey of the stratification of the earth’s crust or the relation of mineral | Agricultural Department, the Geological Survey, the Coast Survey ho 
deposits to other formations. the Fish Commission, the Naval or National Observatory, the Bureay P 
Again, Government work ought to be rigidly restricted to those fields | of Labor, the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Statistics—to be e “ 
which private enterprise could not as well develop or to which it is not | larged, perhaps, toa bureau of statistics of production, trade, and a. : 
adequate. Private enterprise would not and could not undertake to | merce, the Signal Service, and, perhaps, the office of the Architect, = 
minutely examine a whole continentand describe its stratigraphical feat- | This department might be called the department of science and in- . 
ures and the location and relation of mineral deposits. Nor is private | struction. But whatever it may be called, it would bea department of re 
enterprise likely to gather from wide areas the material requisite for a | great importance and would call for the best administrative talent in ah 
rigbt solution of important questions in paleontology, important in their | the country to properly manage it. At the headsof the several bureaus has 
bearing on stratigraphical and economic geology as well as on the ulti- | should be men skilled in the line of duties pertaining to each respecte nd 
mate solution of the order of development of life on the globe. ively. an 
But when a geological survey carried on at public expense has done Until such a department is organized and these separate bureaus forni 
this work, has examined the field, gathered and reported the facts, and | brought into more reciprocal relations, and become better directed. | have city 
supplied the material, that is as far as it should go. The love of sci- | little hope of any great improvement in the mode of carrying on the I the 
ence, ever growing, is sufficient to prompt a fall discussion of geological | various works; and, for one, I shall favor limiting appropriations until of ve 
theories and the order of development of vegetable and animal life on | we can be assured that money appropriated for scientific work will be disp 
the globe. wisely spent and not wasted on useless work or bestowed on favorites after 
The public treasure should not be used to enable a few favored per- | for personal reasons rather than for valuable services performed. ‘el 
sons, sometimes mere tyros in science, to acquire cheap reputations at ee Al 
public expense. There is danger that science itself, in the long run, with 
may suffer by being taken entirely under the wing of the Government. oa t 
The great geological discoverers, the Werners, the Suttons, and Lyells, The Late Senator Miller. than 
the men who worked out the great geological problems and founded ingté 
this grand science, were not pampered pets of governments, but great freqt 
students who for the love of truth and the interest they felt in the REMARKS I ha 
grand problems which this new-born science raised devoted their lives the s 
; to its study. - toucl 
a The work by Government, in my opinion, should be limited to the ; + 
{ study of aauthemibde and pion pres and to the collection of ii 0 N , W I L L I A M 5 ° i 0 L M A N ’ a 
5 material in paleontology. OF INDIANA, and 
S The theoretical discussion of all geological questions should be left ee : 
isl to, scientists interested in them. . F : In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, — 
134 To what extent topography and topographical mapping ought to be MILI 
hi i carried may be a matter on which opinions will differ. In my opinion Katurdey, June 19, 1066. he be 
ie a general outline of the topography of the country is all that should be | The House having under consideration the following resolutions, submitted affaiy 
} undertaken. . Oo eee Tuchths Howse? Re resentatives has received with gre: Hi 
{ True meridian lines should be laid down and properly marked by | tne official announcement of the death of Joun F. Miner, late a hae he the r 
reference points. The main features in the me ee gy of the | the sate a Galitocnia. Sactaincaeiideeinemneibenitadind. Vet acter 
country might be delineated and levels determined, but the proposi- | ~ ee a 7 ded, that opportunity the ¢ 
tion to map the real estate of the country so as to indicate boundary meg Soe eee con ae Re tee Geeaner ba haps 
lines between farms and to make such lines conform to true meridian | loss sustained by the country in the death of so able and faithful public servant. fulne 
lines, is simply absurd. ** Resolved, That at the conclusion of these tributes to his memory the House conn 


stands adjourned ’’— 





I have seen it proposed to produce in thousands of sheets maps of this 
character. Such maps, if made and offered to the public, would not 
sell for what paper pulp unspoiled by ink would be worth. They would 
simply go to swell the pile of useless rubbish that is annually ground 
out at the Government Printing Office, and which nobody reads or looks 
at and which is not worth the time to read. I have somewhere seen 
among the reasons given for detailed topographical maps that by them 
railroads might be located. This is foolish and on a par with a good 
deal of what has been recommended. What railroad engineer would 
locate a railroad by a map? Topographical maps, when railroad en- 
gineering was carried on, as it is feared a good deal of this geological 
work is now carried on, simply to spend money, were sometimes made, 
but no practical engineer makes such maps now or uses them. 

The criticism which has been justly made to the method of conduct- 
ing the Geological Survey by the present director, is its great cost as com- 
pared with the limited amount of really valuable work. What is there 
to show for the $400,000 appropriated last year? It has most of it gone 
for high salaries and highly paid empioyés—highly paid for what they 
really do. Some ofit, lam credibly informed, for salaries where almost 
no services at all are performed. Twenty thousand dollars of it has 
gone to pay rent for offices luxuriantly furnished in this city. This is 
almost one-fifth of the entire sum paid by the Government for rents in 
Washington and three or four times as much as offices for any other 
Government office costs. Who fixes these rents I do not know, but it 
is an item which shows how and where the money goes. 

Again, the fixing of salaries and the number and grade of employés 
should not be left at the discretion of one man. 

It is too great a power of patronage and too great a power to spend 
the people’s money without a more direct and binding responsibility 
than now exists. 

Indeed the criticism on the management of the Geological Survey is 
applicable in a greater or less degree to other scientific bureaus, espe- 
cially the Signal Service and Coast Survey. 

What is manifestly most lacking all through is good administrative 
control. Scientific men owe it to themselves, and they owe it to the 
country, and more than all to science itself, to see to it that when money 
is appropriated for scientific work, that it should be spent in a way to 
secure the best possible scientific results. As things have been going 
it would bankrupt the country to supply all the money the engineers, 
the architects, and the scientists would like to use. : 

This brings me to what I believe has become a necessity if we are to 
continue these various classes of scientific work, and that is the forma- 
tion of a department with one capable administrative head, into which 
department should be gathered all these several bureaus, such as the 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: JOHN F. MILLER, late a Senator of the United 
States, was a native of Indiana, and it seems proper that the voice of 
that State should be heard in this public expression of sorrow for his 
death. Mr. MILLER was of Virginiadescent. His ancestors were Vir- 
ginians. His father emigrated from that venerable Commonwealth to 
the then new State of Indiana, where JoHN F. MILLER was born and 
educated, enjoying, as I have been informed, such educational advan- 
tages as are common to the young men in a comparatively new settle- 
ment. His father and mother were eager to furnish him every oppor- 
tunity that their circumstances would permit. He studied Jaw unier 
favorable conditions, entering upon the practice of that profession at 
an early age. In 1860, for the first time, so far as I am informed, he 
became prominent in the politics of the State, but before that time had 
visited California and practiced his profession in that State. No po- 
litical contest in the history of Indiana was ever of more interest than 
that of 1860. 

An unusually large number of young men came to the front who 
identified themselves with the fortunes of the Republican party, then in 
itsearly vigor. The greatquestion soon to involve the nation in war was 
arresting the attention of all men, and gave unusual animation, anxiety, 
and earnestness to that contest throughout the whole Union, but in no 
State more than in Indiana. Mr. MILLER was elected to the senate, | 
think, from the county of Saint Joseph, at that time one of the strong 
young counties of Indiana. I was then a member of this House, and re- 
siding remote from his section of theState my knowledge of Mr. MILLES 
was slight; I only knew him as one of the promising young men who 
had just entered public life. He occupied in the senate a position 
with a numberof young men of unusual ability, some to become know? 
in arms civil affairs. 

He was not specially active or prominent in the current business of 
that body, for, from the time the senate to which he was elected & 
sembled, the hurrying, remorseless events which were soon to involve 
the land in the misfortunesof civil war were arresting the attention and 
filling the minds of all men. When the tocsin of war was sounded he 
resigned his position in the senate and hastened into the Army 0! the 
Union without a moment’s hesitation. Enough was known of Mr. 
MILLER at that time to warrant the belief that, if life were spared '™, 
he was entering upon a brilliant career. The gentleman from ote 
[Mr. GrosvENOR] has rehearsed in eloquent terms his honorable - 
heroic record in the Army. I will not dwell upon that record. 1 - 
gentleman from Ohio, his comrade in arms, has well and ably a 
the leading events of that honorable record, but I can testily that t 
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hopes of his friends were fully realized in his honorable career in the 
ie ies the Army as colonel of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers, with the manly and gallant deportment and those 
nalities and sentiments of honor, courage, and prudence which secure 
4 confidence, reputation, and distinction alike in civil and mili- 
tary life, Mr. MILLER, rapidly rose to the rank of brigadier-general and 
a higher grade by brevet for heroic deportment in battle. He attained 
that hign position not by any favoritism, but by the force of character 
and quali tion and capacity for military affairs. After the war was 
over Mr. MILLER, having previously resided for a short time in Cali- 
rnia, returned to that State. I think the last time I saw him in the 
city of Indianapolis was shortly before he left Indiana for California. 
I then saw that the man of 1860 had grown in every respect. Possessed | 
of very fine social qualities and marked energy of character, he was then 
displaying that broad capacity, especially for business affairs, which 
afterward, even more than his career in politics, seems to have distin- 

About the year 1870 Mr. MILLER came to this capital in connection 

with legislative matters affecting the State of his adoption—enterprises 
on the Pacifie—the State which then seemed even more dear to him 
than the great State from which he had emigrated. While in Wash- 
ington I saw him frequently. He called on me as an Indianian. He 
frequently appeared before one of the committees of the House of which 
I had the honor to bea member, and I was still further impressed with 
the seope and breadth of the views which he entertained and expressed 
touching the great interests of the Pacific coast. He saw clearly the 
magnitude of the resources to be developed there in the then early fut- 
ure; he comprehended the situation thoroughly, and seemed prepared 
and qualified to enter into all the great enterprises of the Pacific coast 
with the energy, hopefulness, and confidence which had marked his 
character in earlier life; so that, from the observations I made of Mr. 
MILLER at that time, I was not at all surprised when, soon afterward, 
he became prominently identified with the political as well as business 
affairs of the State of California. 

His election to the Senate of the United States seems to have been 
the result of the confidence inspired by his intelligence, force of char- 
acter, capacity, and patriotism. His career in the Senate is known to 
the country. He died in comparatively early life, at the period, per- 
haps, when most public men have but fairly entered upon the real use- 
fulness of a public career. The death of an eminent and useful citizen 
connected with public affairs at such a period in life before the weight 
of age has rested heavily upon him, is always a melancholy event, to 
be deplored not alone in the home circle or the State of his residence 
but by his whole country. 

It would have been strange if the career of Mr. MILLER had not been 
amarked one. His abilities were of a very superior order. From my 
earlieracquaintance with him I should not have thought that he would 
beaseminentinstatesmanshipas in the field of businessand affairs. He 
seemed to me to possess the capacity of comprehending in their widest 
extent, as well as in their minutest details, the great affairs of business, 
the enterprises that make and open opportunities, that create great in- 
dustries, that develop a great and prosperous community. 

His capacity and powers as seen by me were of that character, rather 
than such as give men prominence in politics or statesmanship. He 
did not seem to me to be a man who would engage earnestly in political 
contests and rise toeminence by devotion to the principles and fortunes 
of a political party, but one who would achieve reputation and dis- 
tinction in business enterprises and commercial affairs. He entered 
the Army, as I inferred from what I knew of his views, not so much by 
any special antagonism to the institutions of slavery, the cause of that 
fearful contest, as by devoted attachment to the Union, a sentiment 
that filled the hearts of the young men of Indiana. 

The men who migrated to Indiana from Virginia and others of the 


older States were in many instances strongly anti-slavery in their senti- 
nents, but the great 


preservation of the Union of the States in- 
‘ The motive seemed then sufficient to inspire the grandest 
heroism, but how much grander now than even then! 
“a later years, however, as I inferred from a brief conversation with 
on the Pacific coast last summer, his views had become much 
uore confirmed and positive upon political subjects, and he seemed to 
ae and heartily indorse the principles of the great party with 
he had been associated from early life. And yet he seemed to 
and affairs than a politician or statesman. 
the death of a man of his broad 
devotion to country, is a great mis- 
that in no one of the great sisterhood 
the expression that will be made by this House, and has 


aedatna erat, (00 appropriate tothe loss of wo great a citizen), of 


| 


made JOHN F. MILLER eminent, 
in war and in peace, find a larger 
in the State which I have the honor 
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The Surplus in the Treasury, 


SPEECH 
PERRY 


OF 


HON. BELMONT, 


NEW YORK, 


IN THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (I. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
™ ’ 
lreasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 


Mr. BELMONT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The integrity and wisdom with which the affairs 
of the Treasury Department have been managed during the past six- 
teen months have contributed largely to the confidence undoubtedly 
existing throughout the country in President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. I can not see, therefore, why the House should adopt a resolu- 
tion withdrawing from that Department a discretionary power which 
has not been abused and which in practice has proved to be absolutely 
necessary for the proper protection of the credit of the Government—a 
power to be regulated by commercial laws and requirements, and which 
can not be safely subjected to political interference. 

Protests have often been heard in this House against the power of 
the national banks. Why, sir, the national banks would be mere pig- 
mies compared to the Treasury Department of the United States as a 
bank of issue, with both Houses of Congress acting as a board of di- 
rectors, limiting and controllingits issues and reserve. As a Democrat, 
looking to the future of the party, I can take no part in promoting any 
action in this House having such a tendency, and I shall therefore vote 
against the resolution. 

A resolution very similar in character was presented for the conald- 
eration of the Senate in 1882 by a Republican Senator (Mr. PLuMs, 
of Kansas). It was as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall use all of the funds now held inthe 
Treasury for the redemption of United States notes in excess of $100,000 000 in 
the redemption of the bonds of the United States, such redemption to be made 
in not less than three installments; and the said sum of $100,000,000 so left in the 


Treasury shall not be increased or diminished except in the redemption of United 
States notes. 


The unwisdom of that resolution seems to have been effectively 
pointed out at the time. Nor have I heard in the present discussion 
any answer to the letter of Secretary Manning of February 13 last, 
which I will ask to have read: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., February 13, 1886, 
Sir: [have received a copy of the following proposed joint resolution respect- 
ing surplus revenue, now under consideration in your committee, and upon 
which you do me the honor to request my opinion: 


* Joint resolution directing the payment of the surplus in the Treasury in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000 on the public debt. 


** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, 
including amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the 
sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than $10,000,000 per month 
during the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the payment of the inter- 
est-bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Goy- 
ernment.” 

The language of this resolution is such as to include in the “‘ surplus or bal- 
ance in the Treasury’ the amount held for redemption of United States notes. 
This is in no sense a surplus, but is set apart and appropriated as a minimum 
security and reserve for the redemption and payment of $346,651,016 of United 
States notes which have been issued, both of which are specifically promised in 
the act of March 18, 1869 (R.S., 3693), This reserve, amounting to $100,000,000, 
should, of course, be held above all possibility of an encroachment like that 
which my distinguished predecessor, Mr. McCulloch, in his last annual report 
(page 33), was constrained to exhibit and deplore. 

The resolution now before us requires that there should be at no time a sur- 
plus in the Treasury available for the general needs of the Government to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000, and that when this sum is reached it should be immediately 
paid upon the public debt. 

After nearly twelve months’ experience in the conduct of this Department, 
and forecasting, as well as Iam able, future requirements of the Treasury, as 
now defined by existing laws, and as they may be affected by legislation yet to 
come, and considering the course of future receipts, which are liable to influ- 
ence from many causes, such as the finctuation of imports, the prolonged de- 
pression of trade, and the marketing of more or less of our agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad, I can not now foresee a state of things which will make it prudent 
to limit the surplus reserve in the Treasury to a sum ranging from nothing to 
a maximum of $10,000,000. 

The legislation now before Congress relating to pensions will, if perfected, 
increase the demands upon the Treasury to an amount which it is impossible 
to exactly estimate; and a late decision of the Supreme Court subjects the Goy- 
ernment to the repayment of duties collected, the aggregate of which is large 
but altogether indefinite. These things are mentioned to remind the commit- 
tee that neither the calls upon the Treasury nor the exact time that such de- 
mands must be met can be precisely foreseen. i 

It would seem to follow,as a business proposition, that if the Government is 
to maintain its credit, in the sense of being prepared to meet all just demands, 
which are impossible of ascertainment in advance, there should be a reasonable 
sum laid by or kept on hand for that purpose, 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL MANNING, Secretary. 

Hon. Wiii1AmM R. Morrison, 

Chairman Commitice on Ways and Means. 


One argument advanced in favor of this resolution is that it will pre- 
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vent ‘‘improvident and wasteful expenditures.’’ That is a meritorious 
object, but, in my judgment, this is not the proper way to attain it. | 
It is an unwise plan for Congress to reduce the Treasury reserve to the 
danger point for the purpose of controlling its own expenditures. An- 
other reason assigned for the passage of the resolution is that it will 
save one or two millions a year in interest. 

The fact is that the Treasury Department has quietly and unostenta- 
tiously saved more than double that amount during the last fiscal year 
by the prudence with which it has administered its own affairs. I 
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have received a statement, which I will ask to have appended | 
remarks, which shows in detail that, notwithstanding an ines 
expenditures for construction and repairs of public buildings of », 
half a million there has still been a net decrease of $4,600.00) in «) 
penditures of the Department for the fiscal year 1886 as compar,. 
1885. In view of these considerations I think the country ¢a) 
leave to the Treasury the discretionary powers with regard {,, ; 
serve fund which it has hitherto wielded with such admira) 


| ment and prudence. 


Comparative statement of certain expenditures of the Treasury Department for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1885 and 1886 


Object. 



















1885. 1886. | Increase, 1s 








Salaries, offices of Treasury Departiment...........00.s:0ccsccssees coos casssenesecoesceensesssenesocsscesesecesesesceseesss cose] 9,000,878 09 | $2,921,658 e 

Contingent expenses, Treasury Departmen ence bubenns 0. cunepeneunedin cidttapencenenesreqeenuseescemsmioemn 111, 084 86 105,779 2 41 - 

Salarics and expenses, independent treasury. ...........ccccccccesceseessercescresscsnersessseceesessosoossssesssees | 456, 707 80 435, 420 ? 

Salarivs and expenses, mints and assay office 1,333,703 52; 1,155,957 96 

Salaries and expenses. internal-revenue servic 4,550, 623 21 4,129, 293 3 

Collecting the revenue from customs and detection 6,572,543 00 |; 6, 445, 351 

Repayment to importers...... 4, 708, 737 39 3, 291, 086 

Debentures or dra wbacks...........ccseses-e0 8,560,455 43 | 8, 074, 429 

Furniture, and repairs of same, for publi : 234, 873 02 | 147, 687 ae 

Heating apparatus for malblic trull@lmge....cc-secsccsssst evecocses sscccecenasbiantnotcsneschoessssenenucsesecccecs sosces coepsooueenesss 134, 821 67 | 132, 709 - baiae 

tn, a SUR Or NS IO cn ccrncnasnseisnncienenmenteeemmiapantaiecentinaminemetntinemsecanngaresnnepneine 555,744 54 | 528, 871 eietiaetnnns 

Repairs and preservation of public buildings..............c00.c0s0«« exces 165, 120 54 | 177, 085 19 $11, 964 

Construction of public buildings .......00...00cccsses seesceseccccceecoccesneecocers esccostoocceoenocesobocsscooosuns cuctesescasoosnesense 2,455,174 20; 2,868,171 77 412,997 57 

OREO TRRE THOU VED sintee cecinctannbenerccocsrewectatinenninnnneia 404, 638 19 | 458, 154 89 53,516 70 

Life-Saving Service...........ccccccsseeoers $59,193 17 870, 691 27 | 11,498 10 

TABS TASUNS CONRIITIBODL,...o ccceccccccocesencsccs socssescocccscnssnccoteccoceenséensenesetes enncenconessennapponseecsosocbenesnasssesoosset 2, 284, 868 97 |) 

Coaoned nd DecGetie Bat VGP ceciceccsrsesccsssorscseseveccoscece covetecezese coches qvetes ecenes thoupenbtnetoeesecooeiee teensncepensescevestiins | 557,618 42 BIE OB Bovis nsec cecces sees 

Stanmaboad lnspAelem SOC TIM cnc ccccssvercccecsscecsscocccocessssnsevecs caubeabotsceseoscncnsssh apeussenssesoucenadeassoveosusnsesoqnecoans i 275,747 70 260,548 25 a 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing......... ceoucontmmanensntntianindenesmpinitinenenimbngmenedenansnne i 544, 144 31 i cine cncas : 

AS Uk GaN GINO GR cnenee cacveresevcceeocenscoencnsenneepennepduaneeomnpenneneseqragennennesents | 51,886,256 47 | 50,580,679 46 |..................... 

Miscellaneous.....,.....-ssssseeeseseeesseses | 8,706,965 81 | 2,924, 915 57 |... eeeeenn... 830 
i nncinhiivciiieiniiciaiadiaaniiansinperaanciulinninceceereaemiieltbindinnemsberitieniegaimntimcmnmearett | 92,959,890 41 | $8,358,67614| 489,976 92 


Pe Public Lands Question and a Defense of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS R. COBB, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R, 9478) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes, the pending paragraph being : 

** Protecting public lands: For the protection of public lands from illegal and 
fraudulent entry or appropriation, $90,000""— 


Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The publiclands question is oneof great importance 
to the whole country. Its importance is not confined to any particular 
section or locality. Any citizen, or foreigner, who has declared his in- 
tention to become such, may go and settle upon any of the unoccupied 
public domain, and, upon compliance with the provisions of law, which 
are easy, can acquire a title to 160 acres of land for a home for himself 
and family. 

This is the object and purpose of the homestead, pre-emption, and 
timber-culture laws. They were enacted in order that people too poor 
to acquire title by purchase might secure homes. 

As to how far the object of these laws has been accomplished, it is 
now my intention to discuss. 

In the early disposition of our public lands but little frand was com- 
mitted. The poor man who needed a home, and was not able to pur- 
chase one, moved his family to some part of the public domain not pre- 
viously occupied, made a selection, and then settled down. He then 
commenced to improve the land so selected, with an honest intent of 
making it his future home, and he continued to reside upon it and add 
to the improvements until a strict compliance with the law was had, 
when he was entitled to a patent from the Government. 

In those days there were but few attempts made to acquire title by 
fraud. 

After the war, however, the spirit of speculation began to manifest 
itself among our people, and capitalists and others turned their atten- 

tion to the public domain for speculative purposes; and as the laws for 
acquiring title to the public lands were not enforced by the party in 
power during the twenty years succeeding the war, the “‘greed for 
gain’’ led men to commit all kinds of fraud in their endeavors to ac- 
quire title to the people’s lands. 


Corporations, syndicates, and all kinds of combinations of individ- | entry of the public lands, and that therefore these agents ae" 


uals were formed, possessing large capital, for the purpose of acquiri: 
and who did acquire through every conceivable method, the title to 
large tracts of the best public land in the West. To evade the pub! 
land laws these combinations of men and capital have resorted to fraud 
and perjury in a most notorious manner. 

Emboldened by such examples, private individuals have also em- 
barked in the fraudulent acquisition of title to public lands witha zeal 
for gain, no matter what means are employed, thatisastonishing. [1 
deed the fraudulent acquisition of our public lands seems to be | 
upon by niany as a legitimate business. 

Millions of acres of our best agricultural lands have been absor'» 
in this way, to say nothing of the vast areasof land granted by Con- 
gress to railroads and other corporations. This condition of affairs has 


continued until it is estimated that we now have only about 7,000, 0U0 
of acres of public lands left for settlement for the homeless. 
These speculatorsin the publiclands, alarmed lest Congress may “rise 


in righteous wrath” at their atrocities, keep constantly in their employ 
an able array of legal talent as well as a subsidized press. 

They have able attorneys in this city, and their paid agents can even 
be found during the sessions of this House in the lobbies endeavoring 
to influence legislation which’ may pertain to the interests of their em- 
ployers. 

The present administration has been exercising its power in driving 
the “‘cattle-kings’’ from the public domain, where, under the past at- 
ministration, they had been allowed to occupy millions of acres of land 
preventing the settler from a discharge of his rights under the law by 
driving him and his family off whenever he might seek to locate. 

The Public Lands Commissioner, General Sparks, having had dunng 
the present administration the public lands under his control, bas, "ta 
great credit to himself, exerted extraordinary energy and diligen 
toward the preservation of the public domain as a heritage for tue 
homeless. a 

For his loyalty to his duty, the Commissioner now finds himse:t & 
sailed by every ‘‘ cattle-king,’’ every ‘‘land-grabber,’’ every iraudulen 
speculator in the public lands throughout the country. 

The amendment now offered by the gentleman from Nebraska (2! 
LAIRD] proposes to strike out the $90,000 contained in the bi!) to °* 
used by the Commissioner in employing agents to protect the pee” 
lands from the illegal and fraudulent acts of the rings and specs 
thus effectually rendering the Commissioner powerless to prevent 30" 
and keep the lands for those for whom it was intended. These ¢2<0" 
are sent out to the various sections of the public lands; they £9‘ 
instructed and schooled in their duties by the Commission’'r. 2) *"" 





of their dutiesto examine into and report to the Commissioner 2! © 
of fraudulent entries of land which they may be able to (isco r, taking 
the affidavits of witnesses to the facts which they file wt) “8” 
ports. os 

It has been insisted upon this floor, and I presume it wi! ° 
again, that there has been but little fraud, if any, comm!(''" 
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I now propose to show that there have been outrageous frauds | 


verpetrated in the acquirement of title to the public lands and that they 
are now being committed. ; $ 

In view of this fact I am surprised at the gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. LAIRD] moving tostrike out this appropriation, since these frauds 
cxist in his own State and under his notice, and in his own district. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit me to ask 
him a question ? meee ees : 

Mr. COBB. My time islimited. If I have any time left after I have 
snished my statement I will be glad to yield to the gentleman for the 
purpose he requests. = 
"ia propose now to read from the reports of these agents, who were 
selected not only by the present Commissioner but by his predecessor 
ander the Republican administration—the latter, especially, ought to 
zatisty my Republican friends on the other side of the House. In con- 
nection with these reports are also found the affidavits of witnesses to 
the statements they contain. In many cases the affidavits of entrymen 
themselves admit fraud, perjury, and subornation of perjury. 

I read now from the report of Inspector A. R. Green, whois a Repub- 
lican. His report bears date of November 3, 1884. He says: 


Generally speaking, I believe that fraudulent entries of the publiclands include 
a large per cent. of the whole number, excepting possibly cash entries. 
” The idea prevails to an almost universal extent that, because the Government 
in its generosity has provided for the donation of the public domain to its citi- 
zens, a strict compliance with the conditions imposed is notessential. Men who 
would scorn to commit a dishonest act toward an individual, though he were a 
total stranger, eagerly listen to every scheme for evading the letter and spirit 
of the settlement laws, and in a majority of instances, I believe, avail themseives 

m. 
ome land officers partake of this feeling in many instances, and if they do not 
corruptly connive at fraudulent entries, modify their instructions and exceed 
their discretionary powers in examinations of final proof. This is especially the 
case with entries under the timber-culture Jaw. 
* * * * 


* * 


Ihave traveled over hundreds of miles of land in Western Kansas, Nebraska, 
and central Dakota, nearly one-fourth of which had been taken under the “‘tim- 
ber-culture act,’’ without seeing an artificial grove even in incipiency,and can 
scarcely recall an instance in any one day’s travel where the ground had been 
more than seratched with the plow for the purpose of planting trees. 

. * ~ * * ” * 

As to the proportion of land entered under the timber-culture act that is not 
improved as required by that act,I give it as my opinion that in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Dakota the proportion is 90 per cent. to 10 per cent. of bona fideand 
possibly successful cultivation. 

. * 


* 


& 


N * x 


A more vicious system of fraudulent entries has been successfully practiced by 
and in the interest of ecattle-men and stock corporations. If the law had been 
enacted solely for their benefit it could scarcely have been more successful. 

Ihave been told that entrymen engaged in this character of frauds seldom 
make a pretense of plowing or planting trees,or complying in any particular 
with the law. My own observation confirms this statement, and I believe it to 
betrue, This islargely the case in Colorado, Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, and 
New Mexico, where immense stock ranches have been established and all the 
valuable grass land and water has beensecured. This system also obtains tono 
inconsiderable extent in Kansas, I believe. 

The method is simple, effective, and intamous. 

I have had occasion to inquire into its details somewhat in the examination 
of land offices in connection with charges of collusion on the part of the officers. 

A “cattle-king” employs a number of men as herders; “cowboys” is the 
popular designation for them. The herd is located on a favorable portion of 
the public lands, where grass, water, and shelter are convenient, and each herder 
is expected and required to make a timber-culture entry of lands along the 
stream, These entries often very nearly if not quite occupy all the watered 
ands ina township and render the remainder undesirable for actual settlement 
or farming purposes, 

Thus an entire township, and frequently a number of townships together, are 
dominated by an interest the most inimical possible to ordinary agricultural 

operations and a development of the country. If a bona fide settler has located 
inadvance of the cattle-man he is either bought off orscared off. I found one case 
where the evidence showed conclusively that bona fide entrymen had been driven 
from the lands desired to acquire by a party of men brought from a distant 
part of the S who did not know the description of the lands they filed on 
until it was furnished by the man in whose interest the lands were being taken, 
aud who furnished the money for the entry fees. 

As regards the unlawful fencing of public lands, the evidence is of the most 
positive and convineing character. It is notorious that extensive inclosures of 
this kind have been made in Nebraska in the vicinity of North Platte, and 
south of there at inconsiderable intervals all the way to and into the Indian 
Territory, including large areas of the States of Nebraska, Colorado, and Kan- 
sas. There are doubtless other similar unlawful inclosures, but I speak of those 
with which I am familiar. 
—— res occasionally included settlements, and the stock companies 
3 ve in some instances bought the settlers’ improvements and amicably in- 

uced them to leave, In other cases, bloody feuds have been originated, of 
which there could be but one result, and that inst law and justice. 

of such domination upon immigration and settlements is the worst 
be imagined. 
nds, and practically all the waters, are controlled by men who have 
the development of the country, evade taxation, and in many 
ph allegiance to our laws and Government. They have abundant 
ysical power always at hand to enforce their schemes of spoliation and set 
and at defiance. 

as they would districts stricken with a plague, 

turns back to publish and magnify the evil. 


report of Special Agent Webster Eaton, dated 
Minn., October 28, 1884: 


there have been over four thousand three hundred 
made, to say notbing about the cash entries and en- 
know that there are less than one hundred actual 
os anny these lands in this land district who make aliving 

ng, OF trying to make a living in that way, and although I have 
of over one year in this place I have 


during stay 
talking a farm or trying to make a upon a 
I I am fully warranted in saying that less 
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than one-thirtieth of the claims taken in t 1 district 


are taken for actual settlement 
Less than one-tenth of the land « 
the original claimants, and most of 
acre for agricultural purposes, and after t 
looked upon as worthless, and men 
this land for it. Nearly all of thel 
extensive lumber firms in dil 
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stand in the way of this repeal will be held accountable by the country. 

Mr. Thomas W. Jaycox, special agent at Aberd: Dak., in his re- 
port of October 25, 1884, says 

In my opinion, not more than 30 per cent. of the land in this district entered 
under the provisions of the pre-emption and homestead laws is occupied by 
actual settlers. The practice largely prevails of immediately abandoning the 
land when cash entry is made for the same. Fully 75 percent. of the entries 
made under the provisions of the pre-emption laws are made for speculative 
purposes, and not for a home and for cultivation. Theclaim twage thei 
claims for as large a loan as th ure upon the land, then make a home- 





“y can prot 
stead filing, move in town, return to the 
entered the land, or offer the san 


n cast, where they can m when they 










ile, when itis purchased by 
speculators, The result in cither case is the same—the land is left 
I am of the opinion that 90 per it. of the entries that are mad 
provisions of the timber-culture act are made purely and simply forspeculation 


The entryman when he makes the 








er intends to relinquish the land at the 

end of three years at the farthest, w rel shment will be worth fron 

$200 tu $500. Jam of the opinion that very fe mber-culture entries will be 

proved up under the provisions of the ti: -culture act. They will be turned 

into pre-emptions or homesteads, and pass out of the hands of the speculatorsas 
soon as it becomes troublesome to comply with the law. 

William Y. Drew, agent at Wichita, Kans., says, in his report of 


November 26, 1884, that— 


In some cases stock-raisers have had their employés prove up on lands on 


which their stock was ranging, and as fast as one batch would get through an- 
other batch would be employed, and in that way quite a large amount of the 
public land would be gobbled up. In some cases that have come under my ob 


servation the parties who it is claimed proy 1 the land were never known 
or heard of in the vicinity, but the improvements made on the land have beer 
done by parties who afterward obtained the land, and presumably hired th« 
entryman just at the time proof was to be made to make the required affidavits 
In other cases I believe thatthe entryman wasa myth, and that the proof pape 
and deeds of the land were made out in the not , fictitious names at- 
tached for both principal and witnesses, and ac] vledgments taken by the no 
tary as though the parties had actually been present. 

There are other cases where parties made a business of proving 
different names, apparently for the purp« 
gage more than the land cost them 
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Some parties have fenced in large bodies of the public lands through which a 
water course is flowing, and by themselves and their employés have proved up 
the land adjoining the water course. They claim not to interfere with settlers 
going into the inclosures, but as their cattle running at large inside the set- 





tler can not raise a crop without he goes to the troubie and expense of fencing 
in the tract he claims, and then there is always more or less trouble in other 
ways between the settlers and herders in regard to keeping gates closed and 
getting settlers’ cattle mixed with the cattle belonging to the stockmen. It is 
reported that two men (father and son) were killed in Barber County by herders 
on account of leaving the gates ope! 





1 while going to land they we claiming 
inside the inclosure. 
A. F. Ely, in his report from Pueblo, Colo., October 25, 1884, says 
As to the land entered in the Pueblo land district of Colorado, I ha not suf- 
ficient knowledge or information to enable me to give any correct information. 
I can state that in the survey of the Arkansas Land and Cattle Company's in- 
closure we found no inhabitants inside of it except one or two near Granada 
and three or four near Holly Station, and this inclosure contains over 600,000 
acresof land, and, as I am informed, all of the w leges in it have been 


pre-empted. 
W. H. Goucher, agent, San F 
November 17, 1884: 


I would estimate that but 5 per cent. of the entries made under the timber- 
culture and desert-land laws are in good faith and with the intent of accom- 
plishing the purposes contemplated in those acts. Ninety per cent. of all the 
entries under these laws made in this district were filed within the past two 
years. As the requirements of the laws during such period are preliminary to 
the object intended, especially as to the timber-culture act, no estimate can be 
made as to the proportion of such entries 8 are really improved by planting 
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and cultivating trees. My estimate of 5 per cent. is based on the number of en- 
tries that are relinquished and the general tone of the settlers from conversa- 


tions, &e 

Asa rule, it is safe to assume that the entries made under the desert-land law 
in the Los Angeles district are for the purposes of speculation, for the reason, as 
I have before stated, that owing to prior appropriation of the water it would be 
almost impossible to procure the necessary water to reclaim such lands, even if 
the entryman was honest in his intentions. During the year 1877, shortly after 
the passage of this act,a large number of desert entries were made in this dis- 
trict of which not 2 per cent. have been reclaimed, as contemplated in the act. 

T. H. Cavenaugh, Olympia, Wash., says in his report dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1884, in regard to the condition of thepublic land question in 
that Territory, that— 

Iam convinced,from examination and investigation, that 90 per cent. of the 
homestead and pre-emption entries made within the territory named herein are 
made solely for the timber growing thereon, and because such lands are ready 
sale, By making use of oa eenes and homestead laws the entrymen 
save in purchase of tract the difference between $2.50 and $1.25 per acre, which 
swells the profits when sold. 


The fraudulent methods of obtaining title to the public domain have 
not been confined entirely to our own people. 


The manner in which many of these titles have been acquired has gone 
abroad and foreign capitalists, through their agents in this country, have 
acquired title to more than 20,000,000 of acres of our public land, much 
of which has been effected by means of the grossest frauds. 

In order to show the methods used by foreigners in acquiring title, I 
will refer to the Estis Park cases in Colorado. There a large quantity 
of the public domain, amounting to several thousand acres, was fraud- 
ulently entered at the instance of the agents of the Earl of Dunraven, 
and the Commissioner states that not a witness was produced on the day 
of hearing to sustain the entries, and that the affidavits of numerous 
citizens of that locality were overwhelming in character against the 
entries. 

But it is said by those who would see these frauds continue, that the 
reports from which I have read were made over two years ago, and that 
the frauds therein cited do not exist now. To prove the fallacy of this 
assertion I refer to aletter written by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on the 19th of June, 1886, in which he says: 


In many cases the agent furnishes the affidavits of the claimants themselves, 
in which they swear to their own and their associates’ illegal and fraudulent 
acts, One agent alone within the last four or five months has transmitted to this 
office the affidavits of entrymen in eighty-three cases in which they admit that 
they never saw the lands and that they were hired by the agents of the specu- 
lators to make the entries. 

And the same letter contains another very important statement. It 
is as follows: 

It will be seen that out of the 2,591 cases reported and examined 2,223 have 
been shown to be fraudulent. Of the 368 suspended cases a large proportion 
have also been shown to be of such character as to require further investigation 

The foregoing does not include many hundreds of cases where entries have 
been canceled for fraud developed in contest proceedings between private indi- 
viduals, 

And this shows also the great amount of labor which is being done 
by the General Land Office. 

It is unnecessary for me to rea’ further. The reports are all on file 
in the General Land Office with hundreds of others, together with the 
affidavits of witnesses substantiating all I have said in reference to 
fraudulent land entries. That these things have been done there is no 
question; that men have perjured their souls and led others to do so in 
their endeavors to acquire wealth by robbing the people is equally in- 
disputable. 

The bitter attack made the other day by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. LAIRD] on the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
was totally uncalled for. In his remarks on that occasion the gentle- 
man made use of the following: 

The Land Commissioner is running a vendetta against the best interests of 
all the territory beyond the Missouri River. * * * He is backed by a band 
of hireling spies, and is trying to unsettle the land and titles of half the continent 
and drive the peaceful possessors of the soil, sup to be the common herit- 
age of the people, forth from their homes, to the end that he may pose as a re- 


former and drink the paid flattery of his gang of spotters, spies, and poisonersof 
the tenures of the settlers of the West. 


This is very strong language to use against an officer of the Govern- 
ment, and especiallyshould not have been used unless the facts in the 
case clearly substantiate and confirm the charges. In justification of 
the Commissioner I freely assert that he has done nothing in the ad- 
ministration of his office which in any way makes room for such an 
invective or rather abusive tirade as was directed toward the Commis- 
sioner by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

I think there must have been some peculiar reason, some ‘hidden mo- 
tive resting in the mind of the gentleman from Nebraska which en- 
couraged him to hurl such ‘‘dire and dreadful thunderbolts”’ at the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. Filled with admiration, pos- 
sibly,at his great fluency in command of language on that occasion, 
the gentleman to-day has treated us again with an entertainment of a 
somewhat similar character. 

I now request the attention of the House, and especially the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. LArRD], to what I am about to say, for I think 
I can in some degree explain why the gentleman has assumed his very 
aggressive attitude. The gentleman in his remarks to-day read a letter 
or petition setting forth the imaginary grievances which the writer thinks 
might befall the people of the McCook land district, which lays in the 
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district represented by the gentleman from Nebraska, by reason of t} 
orders and rulings of the Commissioner of the Land Office; and also . 
his remarks the gentleman from Nebraska took occasion to say t] n 
there had never been any frauds committed in his district against th 
public-land laws. _ 

I have here the reports of two special agents who were sen 
McCook land district at different times by Mr. McFarland, a form 
Commissioner of the Land Office, with instructions to examine into on : 
cases arising out of entries made at that office and to report as to w het oe 
there was any fraud connected with them. In connection with t)¢ ~< 
ports 1 have also the affidavits of witnesses. I do not care to take 3 
the time of the House to read the evidence, but will read a ly 
prepared summary of the whole: 


It appears from evidence on file that on or about the 12th of June, 1989 Hoy 
James Larrp and one Kelley visited the country along the Stinking \W te 
Creek, in Nebraska, in company with a surveyor and had fifteen a ton —ae 
tracts, containing 160 acres each of Government lands, located by suryey wi hi: 
view toentry. The tractsreferred to embrace all the water in that y Ns + 
thereby control the range over a large body of public land. — 

The party returned to McCook after completing the survey and furnis} ed 
description of the lands to one Galen Baldwin, who thereafter acted asthe ase. 
for a party of men who were from that time known and designated ont the 
“Laird outfit” or “ Hastings party.””. One Hulbert claimed to have first |; a 
the same surveyor to locate the lands for himself and friends and procured « 
plat from him describing each tract. The plat, however, was afterward asco. 
tained to be incorrect. The surveyor, however, appears to have furnished a cnr. 
rect plat to the “ Laird outfit.” : 

On the morning of June 15, 1883, Hulbert and his associates went to the land 
office and asked the register the privilege of examining the official plats, whi, h 
request was denied for the reason that they were not subject to inspection unti! 
9 o'clock, the hour for opening the office for business. They also notified said 
officer that they wanted to make entries and asked to be advised so that they 
could get in their applications as soon as the office was opened for business 
They stationed themselves at the most convenient position for that purpose and 
shortly afterward Hulbert tendered hisapplication, which was rejected because 
as alleged by the register, it lacked five minutes of 9 o'clock by the office clocic’ 
although it appears to have been that hour by the railroad time. ; 

It was observed that twelve or thirteen men, headed by their attorney. one 
Strobuck, were also in the land office waiting to make entries. Strobuck had 
previously been seen examining the official plats, although this privilege was 
denied Hulbert. 

Shortly after the rejection of Hulbert’s application, as above stated, Strobuck 
offe zed the homesiead application of one of his clients and it was at once re- 
ceived and allowed. He then presented homestead applications for his other 
clients, one after another,and they were all allowed. The men were sworn in 
in a body and were called for that purpose from the outside of the crowd 

In the mean time Halbert was insisting he was the first applicant and urging 
the allowance of his entry, but he was told by the register to keep still, and lis 
application was not received until all of Strobuck’s clients had procured their 
entries. One of these men was a brother of James Laird, and they were al! 
from Hastings, Nebr., which is about 160 miles east of McCook, and 200 miles 
east of the lands in question, and they were known and designated as‘ Laird’s 
outfit,” or “ Hastings’s party.”’ 

The description of the lands were evidently obtained through James Larrp 
who had previously had them surveyed and the parties acted in concert with 
each other and filed their applications for lands they had never seen. Several 
of these men also made timber-culture entries of lanc's in the same vicinity. 
The parties were business men of Hastings, the home of JAMEs Lairp, and vicin- 
ity, and were well known to the register. Among them wasa cashier and large 
stockholder in a bank, a loan agent, two or three merchants, and as many in- 
telligent clerks. 

The whole proceeding at the local office was treated by the claimants asa 
huge joke; one inquiring of his companion where the land was; another said, 
“damn the land; I don’t ever expect to see it.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Will you allow me to say something about that? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir. I amreading from the report. 1am not say- 
ing whether it is true or false. 

Mr. LAIRD. You are reading from the report of a liar in the em- 
ploy of your commission. 

Mr. COBB. Iam simply reading a summary of the report. I am 
not saying whether it is true or false, as I have already stated. I am 
neither indorsing its trath nor denying it. The affidavits are on file, 
proving these facts, affidavits of men whose good character I presume 
the gentleman from Nebraska will not deny. 

I proceed with this summary: 

These facts are shown by Inspector Green's report and affidavit accompany: 
ing the same. Green saysthat “I have no doubt that the register and receiver 
were aware of the fraudulent nature of these entries; but whether they per: 
mitted them through a desire to accommodate an influential political fre! d 

meaning JAMEs Larrp) or because they were in some manner the beneficiaries 

do asd know? but I am satisfied it was not through ignorance of their duties 
in the case,” : 

This is the evidence taken by Green, backed by Agent Coburn, a 
being sent out, as I have already stated, by Commissioner Mel arian 
to investigate the facts. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. What are Coburn’s politics? A 

Mr. COBB. Republican. They were both Republicans. | read fur 
ther from the summary of the evidence: 

8 Agent Coburn, who also investigated the cases, says that“ it is a mel 
ter beyond question that such a friend as is before alluded to had taken a "ar 
interest in Hastings party.” The “friend” before alluded to was cnet 
James Lame, and he is described “as an influential political friend of the a! 
officers.” They were recommended for intment to their respective pom 
tions by Mr. Lamp, and he is shown by his letters on file to have taken ®\'"— 
warm interest in them as well as in the “Hastings party.” He also ma" | 
strenuous effort to have Green removed after he made his report. ot!) coms 
and Coburn were blicans and made their reports to their superior oce™ 
who were also 


Mr. LAIRD. That is a falsehood; and your statement that there is 


such a letter of mine on file is a falsehood. 
Mr. COBB. I did not say that. 
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Mr. LAIRD. The statement in that report is that there is a letter 
of mine on file. ; 

Mr. COBB. I did not say so. 

Mr. LAIRD. But the report says it. 

Mr. COBB. Well, the proof shows it. 

Mr, LAIRD. I beg pardon, the proof does not show it. 

Mr. COBB. Well, youand the proof seem to differ. I am not going 
to have any controversy about it myself. 

Mr. LAIRD. Well, it is a falsehood. 
one way or the other. 

Mr. COBB. Well, the proof shows it. — 

Mr. LAIKD. The proof does not show it. 

Mr. COBB. It does. 

Mr. LAIRD. It does not. 


I never said a word about it 


Mr. COBB. Well, it does not make any difference to me whether 


you deny it or not. I now proceed with the summary: 


The “ Laird outfit” commuted their homestead to cash upon proof showing 
continuous residence on the lands and valuable improvements, they being wit- 
nesses ior each other in their final proofs. 


Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. LAIRD. Itmay be supposed that I know something of what Iam 
talking about. i ; 

Mr. COBB. I don’t care what you know. The evidence is on file. 
I do not wish the gentleman tointerrupt me. There is enough evidence 
on file to satisfy him if he will read it, and if he has not read it he had 
better not be talking about the honesty and integrity of other people. 
I proceed with the evidence. 


Hearings were afterward ordered and had for the purpose of determining the 
facts as to the invalidity ofthe entries. The evidence submitted shows that the 
claimants were residents of and engaged in business at Hastings and personally 
attended to their business during their alleged residence on the claims; that 
their improvements were of little or no value, and were made by Galen Baldwin 
above referred to; that they never lived on the land, and that the entries were 
made for the purpose of controlling the water rights and cattle range in that vi- 
cinity and with no intention of acquiring homes. 


Doesthegentleman deny that? If he does the proof is overwhelming 
inst him? 
Mr. LAIRD. You will hear what the gentleman denies when he 
gets the floor. 3 
Mr. COBB [reading]: 


It in brief from all the evidence that James Larrp was the instigator 
of collundar in this great fraud; that the lands were surveyed under his direc- 
tion; thatat the opportune moment, and evidently in pursuance to a precon- 

, his brother and other friends were at the local office acting through 
a common agent in a scheme to enter the lands he had selected; that the local 
officers, who were appointed on his recommendation used their official posi- 
tions to advance the scheme and to give them the prior right over others who 
had the better right, and that the same officers afterward allowed the final en- 
tries solely upon testimony of the parties themselves, when they must have 
known that such testimony was false. 

It was a bold fraud attempted to be accomplished through political influence 
— the Government officers and without any pretense of compliance with 

Ww. 


The entries made by the parties from Hastings on the day of the 
opening of the office at McCook are believed to be as follows, namely: 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 
No.3. Harry E. Randall, SW. sec. 1, T. 6 N., R. 36 W. 
on” August Schmidt, SE. NW.} and NE.iSW.} and lots 2 and 3,31,7 N., 
No.6, James B. Wallace, E.} SE. 3,3, and S.},SW.2, 2,6 N.,36 W. 
No.8. John H. Clark, E. } and E. } SE. 4,35,7 N.,36 W. 
No.9. John G. 4, 82,7 N., 36 W. 
No. +SE.3,2,and Et NE. }, 11,6 N.,36 W. 


No. 8, Abraham Yeasel, 8. 4 NE. d lots 1 and 2, sec. 4, 6 N., 36 W. 

No. 9. Alonzo W. Laird, Sv. A aN 36 v.. poe 

No. 10. Hans M. Oliver, W. 4 SE. } and EF. } SW. } 3,6 N., 36 W. 

No. ll. Simon Kelley, SE. } 32, 7 N., 36 W. 

All of the above entries dated June 15, 1883. 

Of the homestead entries the following have been commuted to cash, namely : 

No. on CASH ENTRY 

. Alonzo W. Laird, February 6, 1884. 

No, 238, John H. Giatk Febernne 6, 1884, 

No. 255, O. H. MeNeil February 19, 1884. 

Ko. 398, August Schmidt, March 11; 1384. 

oe James B. Wallace, March 11, 1884, 

0. 40. Hans M. Oliver, May 27, 1884. 
a Arthur Williams, May 27, 1884. 
42. W. F. Schultheiss, May 27, 1881. 

ak reference to the plats it will be seen that the tracts lie along 

i of the stream known as the ‘Stinking Water’’ for several 

It is hardly necessary to remind the House at this late da i 

y that in 
et eeion these valleys are the favorite points of the stockmen, and 
wa are coveted for the water which they afford and for the reason 
len their possession renders the adjoining sand hills and plateaus use- 
to others, and 


thns secures an ample range without cost. The 
ante Me. Sparks, has decided against these entries, and this 
tion against him of the gentleman from Ne- 


I 
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| The gentleman from Nebraska also read an article from the Omaha 
Herald which criticised Commissioner Sparks. 

Without desiring inany way to imitate the gentleman from Nebraska, 
I find it quite seasonable to also read you quite an interesting little 
article which has considerable bearing upqgn what [ have been refer- 
ring to. It happens to be aclipping from the same newspaper referred 
to by the gentleman from Nebraska—the Omaha Herald. 
| add a short clipping from the Omaha bee 
I read as follows: 


I also will 


CLEANING THE AUGEAN STABLES, 

Seven or eight months ago the Herald printed a very complete erposé of the 
pre-emption methods of Mr. James Larrep (member of Congress vy the grace of 
Republican voters) in the Stinking Water district. 

This week Commissioner Sparks ordered the cancellation of the fraudulent 


claims. 

The world moves. 
slaughter-house! 

To the above all honest men, irrespective of party prejudice, must say amen. 
It was a corrupt effort on the part of the cattle-kings and land-grabbers’ syn- 
dicates to gobble up the best of Uncle Sam’s domain, inasmuch as they covered 
with fraudulent entries the most valuable, the water-laved lands of the district. 
That the claims were based on fraud even the land officers must have known, 
as well the day the entries were made as they do to-day, upon their cancella- 
tion, the difference being that under Republican rule it was impossible for an 
honest settler to get a fair and impartial hearing, while the Democratic admiu- 
istration gives to each and every honest homesteader the full protection to which 
he is entitled, 


The 


Stinking Water having been purified, ho for the 





[From the Omaha Bee.] 


“The cancellation of Mr. James LAirnp’s Stinking Water claims is an ‘old 
settler’ from Sparkville.”’ 


Ideem comment unnecessary upon the newspaper articles which I 
have justread. Coming from the gentleman’sownState, Iam inclined 
to believe that some importance and credit should be given them. 

According to the gentleman’s own statement there was fraud intended 
in the Stinking Water entries, for he indicates that there was a struggle 
between the Laird party and the Hulbert party as to which might be 
the first tomake theentries and ‘‘ gobble up”’ this land along the Stink- 
ing Water for some 12 or 13 milesin the gentleman’s district. 
that it was a race between rascals, and I quite agree with him. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to correct 
him just there? 

Mr. COBB. Iam only giving the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that neither the gentleman 
from Indiana nor any other gentleman on this floor will undertake to 
denounce me or the men who are spoken of here as rascals. They are 
as clean and honorable as you can produce here or elsewhere—— 

Mr. COBB. Be careful; do not make any charges. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman need not undertake to threaten me. 

Mr. COBB proceeded: 

This is what the proof shows. The Commissioner seems to have been 
quite careful in investigating thecase. He sent Agent Green, whoseems 
to have fully investigated it and made report July 6, 1883. Afterward 
Agent Coburn was sentout. His investigation fully supported Green’s 
report. He reported October 13, 1883. 

Mr. LAIRD then addressed the House, and 

Mr. COBB replied as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, in stating this case a few minutes ago when occupying 
the attention of the House I stated that I knew nothing personally of 
the factsand would only state what the evidence shows which is on file 
in the General Land Office. I have done so, and it seems to have an- 
noyedthegentleman. Whether these gentlemen who made these fraud- 
ulent entries are honest men or not, as asserted by him, I will not now 
discuss. I have presented the record, which speaks for itself. 

Mr. LAIRD again interrupted. 

Mr. COBB. I did not make any threats against you and you must 
not make any against me. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not going to make any charges that I can not 


He says 


sustain. The gentleman does not frighten me. 
Mr. COBB. The gentleman does not frighten me either, but he must 


be careful in his statements. 

Mr. LAIRD. Then don’t you make any unfounded accusations. 

Mr. COBB. I have not made any charges, founded or unfounded. 
have confined myself strictly to the facts as proven. 

Mr. LAIRD. I hope the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. COBB. Then I hope the gentleman will permit me to proceed 
without further interruption. I shall attempt todo the gentleman full 
justice. 

Notwithstanding the data I have presented, which strikes me as being 
extremely strong and conclusive, the gentleman denies that there is 
fraud in the entry of the public lands and has the boldness to denounce 
the Commissioner, when it is evident that it is going on in his own 
State and in his own district, and even he himself stands charged with 
being implicated in the committal of these very frauds. 

A system of fraud is constantly going on wherever public lands are to 
be found. The Commissioner informs us that such is the case and his 
statements are substantiated by the reports of the special agents en- 
gaged in the detection of fraud and finally by thousands of letters from 
the honest citizen who resides in the vicinities of these appalling in- 
fringements on the rights of the people, and yet the gentleman says it 
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is not right and proper to make an appropriation of money so that the 
Commissioner may employ aid to assist him in the enforcement of the 
law. I deem it extremely expedient that this appropriation be made 
and that this House should sustain the Commissioner who is making 
such splendid efforts in preventing the spoliation of the people’s prop- 
erty. 

I now desire tocall the attention of the House to anothercase. I read 
in the Recorp of June 25 a letter which Senator PLUMB, chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands of the Senate, read and commented 
upon. It is as follows: 


“(W. 8. Tallant, clerk of district court, Nelson County.] 


“ LaKorTa, Daxk,, June 18, 1886.” 


After a little introductory paragraph, which it is not necessary to read, tho 
writer says: 

‘The special agents of the Land Office have been causing almost every settler 
here trouble and expense, which they can not afford, and not doing the Govern- 
mentany good, Now,I speak from personal knowledge when I say that I do 
not think that any part of the public domain has ever been proved up with bet- 
ter intent and a better compliance with the laws. Yet we are told iaat ninety- 
nine out of every hundred proofs made will be canceled. 

*T can cite you my own case for one. I made a homestead entry on June 26, 
1884, and moved on the land June 27, 1884, and made proof in October, 1885 "— 

Procured evidently in that case under what is calied the commutation clause 

of the homestead law, which provides that a person who has made an entry 
under the homestead law may change his entry to a pre-emption entry at any 
time after six months, and instead of getting the land for nothing, as he other- 
wise would at the expiration of five years, by paying a dollar and a quarter an 
acre for it, getting a final-entry certificate at the time he makes his payment 
and his proofs— 
**having when I proved up 40 acres broken and cropped, and a good house 
thereon. Since that date I have built a barn that will cost me about $500 and 
have had the whole claim broken up and gotten ready for crop next year. Laiso 
have another claim which joins my homestead on the west, giving me 320 acres, 
all of which is now broken up and ready for crop, out of which I have in crop 
on the land this year about 170 acres, and have buildings on the land that alto- 
gether cost me nearly $2,000. Every cent that I have made for the last three 
years has gone on the place,and I have refused at least half a dozen offers to 
sell at good figures. 

Now at this late day comes a special agent and says that he has reported 
my Semana for cancellation for the reason t I am not now living on the 
land. 

** But Iam keeping men there to work the place for me, and itis the only land 
that I own in the world,and I have had to undergo great hi ps to get these 
claims and have acted in every way in good faith and intent. 


“ Yours, &c., 
“Ww.S. TALLANT.” 


This letter is calculated to play upon the sympathy of those who read 
without a knowledge of the facts. Doubtless the Senate was very much 
grieved when this letter was read, and I must confess that my sympa- 
thy was ready to go out toward the writer. On inquiry, however, I 
discovered that thisman, WalterS. Tallant, was clerk of Nelson County, 
Dakota, land attorney and notary public, and resided in Lakota, said 
county, &e. The record shows that he stands charged with suborna- 
tion of perjury and of willfully procuring the making of pre-emption 
cash entries which are fraudulent as shown by the subsequent affidavits 
of the entrymen themselves and other evidence now on file in the Gen- 
eral Land Office. The examination of the case has not been entirely 
completed, but enough has been disclosed to satisfy our curiosity. 

The disclosures are as follows: The filings made by the entrymen 
who testify against Tallant were made in township 151 north, range 62 
west, adjoining the eastern boundary of the Devil’s Lake Indian res- 
ervation and in the Grand Forks land district. Cash entries Nos. 
10300, 10078, 10086, 11239, 10144, 10442, 10309, as made by Florence 
L. Waite, James H. Andrews, Frank M. Payton, George W. Price, 
William L. Bailey, John Hofer, and Joseph Hofer. It is disclosed by 
the individual affidavits of these parties, filed in connection with the 
reports of Special Agent Travis Rhodes, that they made their entries in 
the interest of Tallant, either personally or who was acting as the agent 
of Will:am Tallant, of Chicago, and others, The pre-emption cash entries 
Nos, 10146, 10130, and 10308, as made by Walter 8S. Tallant, William 
Tallant, and John Olsson, and also homestead entry No. 8515, ali have 
been investigated, and the summary of the evidence in the cases dis- 
closes the fact that said Walter 8. Tallant not only engaged in the pro- 
motion of fraud but was, as well, guilty of unprofessional conduct respect- 
ively as attorney, clerk of the court, and as notary public. 

Such is the character of some of the persons who are assailing Com- 
missioner Sparks. I believethatthegreat body of the complaints made 
come from such individuals as Tallant, because they are aware that the 
Commissioner is endeavoring to frustrate their attempts to acquire title 
in opposition to law. Many more cases such as I have illustrated can 
be had, but I think the cases cited are sufficient to show the expedi- 
ency of this appropriation. 

I have here also letters from citizens living in every State and Terri- 
tory where any public land may be found, which cordially indorse the 
course of Commissioner Sparks. 

Living in the locality of the alleged fraud, and knowing directly 
wherev! they speak, their utterances have a peculiar significance which 
can not be descried, 

I hold in my hand more than four hundred letters, all indorsing the 
Commissioner. I have nineteen from the gentleman’s [Mr. Larrp’s 
own State, but I will not take the time to read them. I will first 
@ letter from a distinguished Republican of Illinois, whose long and 


honored public life entitles him tothe highest credit, after which | y ill 
submit a few others: + wil 


SPARKS INDORSED—HON. E. B. WASHBURNE COMMENDS HIM For AN 
FAITHFUL, AND EFFICIENT OFFICER. ; 


The Chicago Tribune of January 28 prints the following: 
CHIcAGo, J > 


i Fy 


Epiror TRIBUNE: 


I see that Hon. William A. J. Sparks, Commissioner of the Lang on 
Washington, is the subject of many violent attacks by certain new. at 
well as by stipendiaries of the land-grant railroads. I have no p rac 
quaintance with Mr. Sparks,and have never seen him, and we are as 
politically as it is possible for any two men to be. But I desire to gay ; 
all that I have read in respect to his administration of the Genera} [.,; 
I see nothing which justifies the attacks whwh have been )) ade 1). 
far as I can judge. In respect to his decisions, they are substan} jaj) 
in accordance with law. 

If persons affected by such decisions are dissatisfied, it wou)d }), 
them to exercise their right of appeal to have such decisions r; 
be assailing the Commissioner through the newspapers 
they are dissatisfied, before the Secretary of the Interior, 
have known since some years previous to the breaking out of +} 
ber of Congress from Mississippi and a member of the Commit: 
of the House of Representatives, of which I was the chairman 
that he is not only a very able man, but a very just and conscie 
can be trusted in any matter of appeal that may come before 
on law questions the opinion of the Attorney-General could bx 
able lawyer and, I believe,an honest man. 

The General Land Office for the past fifteen or twenty years has, accord 
my judgment, been the most corrupt Department that ever existed in any cov. 
ernment on the face of the earth. For yearsand years the land-johbe; a 
the tand-grabbers seemed to have had full sway there, and it is quite | 
were rooted out; and I am glad to find that an Ilinois man like Mr. Sparks | 
had the courage to attack these stupendous abuses and to attempt to recover ¢, 
the benefit of the people at large some portion of the public lands which 
been obtained from the Government by the railroad companies. | hope tha: 
his hands may be strengthened and that he will continue in the course wh 
he has laid out for himself. Some say that a pressure has been made upon the 
President and upon the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lamar, and that it wil! be 
necessary for him to be removed. It is impossible to believe that 
the case; that an honest, faithful, and incorruptible public offi 
hounded out of his place by the men whose action he has exposed 
making such laudable efforts, as I think he is, to get back forthe Go 
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» far better for 
viewed than to 
>y can be heard. if 
Lamar, whom I 
© War asa mem- 
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vernment 
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hundreds of millions of acres of acres of public lands which have been ite ral 
filched from it by the land-grant railroads. 
In respect to these railroad grants Mr. Sparks seems to be traveling in the 





same direction with Judge Payson, the able Republican Representatiy 
this State, who is making a reputation before the country for the « 
tion he has taken in the House of Representatives to get back for t! fit of 
the settlers and for the public generally a portion of the lands which the rai’. 
roads have grabbed through the connivance and corruption of the Genera! Land 
Office. Mr. Sparks deserves to be commended for his actions rather than de- 
nounced, and, for one, I wish to bear toward him, as well astoward Judge Pay- 
soN, my sincere thanks for the course which they have . 
c. B. WASHBURNE, 





This letter needs no comment; it is strong and to the point. 
I now read a letter from Dakota: 


Forest Crry, Daxk., February 19, 138 


Dear Sim: I thought I would write you giving you some idea of the senti- 
ment of the pone here. 

I have been a Republican ever since that party was organized and thought 
that when Mr. Cleveland was elected our country was near ruined, | v 
think See sa I think your honest and manly course has done a great de: 






to change public sentiment. All honest settlers are on your side, but land-grab- 
bers are down on you to a man, regardless of politics. 
* cs co os a ” , 
J. P. PETERS, 
Mr. SPARKS. 


I also submit the following : 


} 


Tostas, Nese., February 17, 1386 
Friend Sparks: Having recently returned from a trip through the western 
part of this State, and having at one time been employed in surveying wilh 4 
a of Government surveyors in Dakota, and having taken a spec: 
n surveying while at college, I took especial pains to investigate the | 
surveys here concerning which there has been so much said of late, and |! 
the charges of fraud are only too true. And in my opinion the of : 
general in this State sho not be abolished. I also took occasion to ing 
to the opinion prevailing in regard to your recent_rulings, and find that ever) 
honest homesteader is well satistied and fully upholds you in your endeavor 
prevent fraud. 
Yours, truly, 














0. W. HENDEE 
I also submit the following letter: 


Lancoun, Nevr., May 22. 
Dear Sm: Allowa stranger (and Republican at that), one that has trave 
all over the States and Territories and lived in the Territories most of the 
time for the last four years, to say that you have the good-will and patronage © 
all law loving and abiding citizens of the West for the course adopted an¢ p" 
sued by you to date. An ree have my jalesteem and regards, for on 
those that have lived, traveled, &c.,in the West can know anything svou'™ 
frauds that are perpetrated under the cloak of honest homesteaders. 


Yours, very respectfully, 








E. N. PATTERSON 


there are new ing created in State. 
To Hon. J. C. Sparks, 
United States Land Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 
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for his claim and do all the work, build his house, pay the money, fu" 
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q ; well answers for two claims. The ean 
township is held in this way : this is township 13, range 20, Custer (ou!) 


P. 8. I donot expect a a word for this for any purpose, though | believe 
offices 


Custer County, NEBRASKA. 
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yeral families coming out here this spring—they will wanta farm. 

= Ghe eountey back. We can not have schools unless it is settled up, we 
It ee apart. What isa timber claim worth where a man takes a claim and 
are #0 aber off it for seven or nine dollars a tree. There are some of them. 
-_ sane to be looked after. This is a good farming country; it is a little 
= put there is not a quarter thata man can not make a living off of. If 
1 OTe iakes a claim they beat him out of it in some way. 
ama * e . * e e e 
G. W. GEOFFREY. 
Mr SpARKS. 

| now co.ne to the next order issued by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
ral Land Office of which we have heard so much in this Hall and else- 
e 
= order to fully vindicate the Commissioner and forever put at rest 


the charge of injustice and illegality, astatement of the facts and what 
the law is will be sufficient. : f : 

When the present administration came into power and the present 
Commissioner took charge of the General Land Office, he found a large 
amount of evidence on file proving great frauds on the public lands 
which had been taken by agents under a former administration, which 
evidence has been greatly increased under his charge, much of which 
[have referred to heretofore. : s ; ¥ 

There was also found an appalling state of things growing out of the 

unlawful fencing of the public lands by cattle ‘‘rings’’ and capital- 
:sts—30, 000, 000 acres of the public lands were fenced with wire fences, 
many of these erected by foreigners, and when the honest settler un- 
dertook to settle upon these lands and make a home for himself and 
family he was driven off by the ‘‘cowboys,’’ who were in the employ 
of the men who claimed to own the premises, for the purpose of rais- 
ing cattle thereon, thus illegally prostituting these public lands to their 
exclusive use to gratify their greed and avarice in the accumulation of 
wealth, 
: this way they were enabled to produce hundreds of thousands of 
cattle annually at a mere nominal cost per head, which they put in the 
market in competition with the cattle of the farmers which had to be 
raised and made ready for market from the products and labor of the 
farm. No wonder at the outburst of approval from the farmers of the 
wholecountry which arose when the present Executive issued his procla- 
mation last year ordering the ‘‘cattle rings’’ and capitalists to take 
their cattle from these lands, and the great body of the people through- 
out the entire country will stand by the President in his efforts to strictly 
enforce the letter of this tion. 

Why this was not done by a former administration I shall not stop 
to diseuss, It was not done, however. Formal notice, I believe, was 
served on the parties to go from these lands, but no attention was paid 
to this, and they continued in unlawful possession of the lands. Some 
suits were also brought, but they were not prosecuted to effect. To 
give some idea of the enormity of these cattle ranches I read the fol- 
lowing list which embraces only a part of them: 


The following localities, in addition to the counties above mentioned in the 
State of Nebraska, are to, namely : 

Kingman, Pratt, Barbour, Butler, Harper, Comanche, and Lane Counties, Kan- 
sas; Billings County, Dakota; Cassia and Oneida Counties, Idaho; Carbon, Lar- 
amie, and Sweetwater Counties, Wyoming ; Humboldt, Mendocino, and Plumas 
Counties, California; Madison, Meagher, Gallatin, and Yellowstone Counties, 
Montana; Sevier County, Utah; Colfax and Mora Counties, New Mexico; and 
ae, Pueblo, Fremont, Park, El Paso, Weld, and La Plata Counties, 

101 














Among the cases specially reported, additional to the Brighton Ranch in Ne- 
braska,are those of the A Valley Cattle Company, in Colorado, whose 
inclosures embrace upward of 1,000,000 acres; the Prairie Cattle Company 
(Scotch), in Colorado, 7 of 1,000,000 acres; H. H. Metcalf, River Bend, Col- 
orado, 200,000 acres; John W. Prowers, Colorado, 200,000 acres; McDaniel & 
Davis, Colorado, 75,000 acres; Routchler & Lamb, Colorado, 40,000 acres; J. W. 
Frank, Col , 40,000 acres; Garnett & Langford, Colorado, 30,000 acres; E. C. 
Tane, 50,000 acres; Leivesy Brothers, Colorado, 150,000 acres; Vroo- 
man nae acres; Beatty Brothers, Colorado, 40,000 acres; 
Chick, Brown & , 30,000 acres; Reynolds Cattle Company, Colo- 

in Colorado, embracing from 10,000 acres 

90,000 acres; Coe & Carter, Nebraska, 50 miles of fence; J. W. Wilson, Ne- 
braska, fence; J. W. Bosler, 20 miles; William Humphrey, Nevada, 

Son, Nevada, 22 miles; Kennebeck Ranch, Nebraska, from 

In Kansas entire counties are reported as fenced. In Wy- 
lands large cattle companies are reported having fencing on the public 
we Among the and persons reported as having “‘ immense” or 
mee areas inclosed, but specific quantities not mentioned, are the Du- 
cau Gimmaron.and Renello Cattle Companies, of New Mexico; the Carlisle 








Company (English), in Colorado; the uis de Morales, in Dakota; 
the W; Cattle Company (Scotch), in Wyoming; the Rankin Live Stock 





Company, in Nebraska. Several i 

* companies and persons in Montana and else- 
ae mentioned as ha osures with no dats as to areas. A large 
meridi cases in the several and Territories west of the one hundredth 
mai are reported where the inclosures range from 1,000 to 25,000 acres and 


ns above referred to are to be regarded merely as indicative of the sit- 






DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, March 3, 1884. 
Dear Sir: Referring to our conversation on the subject of foreign companies 
which hae inelosures of the blic lands, I send you the inclosed memorandum, 


ception you wanted. The land described, with the ex- 
Tey ape a few thousand acres, is all Government land. 


yours, 
Hon. L. B. Px a nie H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 


The Arkansas Cattle have fenced in the following-described public 

States of and Kansas, namely : 

ne cooneennenres Maver, om, ‘be line betwoms 
~ rn ano y 

W.; thence northwesterly disection to Bee, in T. 155, 
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44 W.; thence a southwesterly direction to southeast corner of Sec. 36.,in T.15 
S.,R.48 W.; thence a southerly direction to the northeast corner of T. 19 S., R. 
48 W.,and thence a southeasterly direction to the bank of the river in Sec. 26, 
T.22S8., R.46 W. of the sixth principal meridian 
parcel of land being on the south side of the Arkansas River,in Bent County, 
Colorado, and bounded as follows, namely: Beginning on the south bank of the 
Arkansas River on the east line of T.238.,R.42 W.,and running south on said 
township line to the south line of said township; thenee west ak e south 
line of said township to the middle of Sec. 33 in said township, and > north 
to the Arkansas River on the north line of See 
There appears to be about fort 
inclosure. 


Also all that other tract or 








.2l,in said town 
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3 deputy surveyor, G 


The whole country embraced in 1 itrac 
cupied and run by capitalists engaged in cattle- 
miles of wire fence constructed to incl all de 
courses, to form barriers for their cattle and 
the land. They also represent that they ! 
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as follows: “The who opens this fence had better look ou 
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All the facts which I have stated and many more confronted the in 
coming administration. Vigorous proclamations and orde1 
strict enforcement, were absolutely necessary. 

These frauds had to be met in a way which would put a stop to them, 
else the absorption of our public lands would surely follow. To meet 
the emergency orders were issued by the General Land Office, and be- 
cause of their issuance Commissioner Sparks has undeservedly been at- 
tacked. Anorder was issued suspending the further issuing of patents. 

Another order, suspending entries under the provisions of the pre- 
emption, timber-culture and desert-land laws was issued. The latter 
order was issued in anticipation of the speedy passage of an act by 
Congress repealing those laws. The action of the Commissioner in this 
instance, in thus anticipating the action of Congress relative to matters 
relating to the General Land Office is well established by numerous in- 
stances in former administrations, which I will show further on when 
I come to read a letter from Commissioner Sparks on this subject. 

As a matter of fact, there was at the time that this order was issued 
a bill pending before Congress for that purpose, which, but a few days 
after the issuance of this order, passed the House by a vote of more than 
4 tol, and which ought to pass the Senate and become the law. The re- 
peal of these laws has been recommended for four years by the General 
Land Office. 

I introduced a bill in the Forty-eighth Congress, as well as in this, 
for the repeal of these laws. 

In the last Congress, as well as in this, [also had the honor to re- 
port a bill for the repeal of these laws to the House from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, of which I was then and am now chairman, 
which there passed but- which was defeated in the Senate. Whether 
the present bill will pass the Senate without objectionable amendment 
remains to be seen. 

For issuing his last order Commissioner Sparks has been most sav- 
agely denounced. All the land-grabbers in the country, togetuer with 
their hugeand organized array of agents and lobbyists, seem peculiarly 
distressed and denounce it as unlawful. 

That the Commissioner had the clear legal right to issue this order is 
fully shown by his letter to the Secretary of the Interior of June 21, 
1886, in answer to a Senate resolution calling upon that officer ‘‘to in 
form the Senate by what act it is claimed that Congress has delegated 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Oflice or to the Secretary of 
the Interior, or to those officers acting jointly, the power to suspend by 
executive order the operation throughout the United States of the pre- 
emption, the timber-culture, and the desert-land acts.’’ I read from 
his letter: 


, and ti 


The authority to issue such circular was founded upon precedents deemed to 
be sufficient, of more than forty years’ standing, sanctioned by judicial decisions 
and by Congressional recognition. 

The legislative authority upon which these precedents were established ap- 


pears to have been drawn from the general powers of supervision and admin- 
istration conferred upon the executive department (act of April, 1812, 2 Statutes, 
716; July 4, 1836,5 Statutes, 107; 3 March, 1849, 9 Statutes, 395; Revised Statutes, 
sections 441, 453) and upon the special recognition of the power of the President 
to create reservations of public lands found in the pre-emption act of 1811 and 
similar acts, 

The following are among the leading decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which the authority of the President to reserve public lands 
from entry has been affirmed, the acts of the officers of the Land Department in 
this respect recognized as the acts of the President, and the legal effect of suc h 
reservations upheld. 

In 1827, in the case of Chotard ts. Pope (12 Wheat., 586), the court said 

“An authority ‘to enter’ a certain quantity of land does not authorize a loca- 
tion on lands previously appropriated or withdrawn from the lands offered for 
sale.” 

In McConnell es. Trustees (12 Wheat., 582), ihe court recognized ‘‘ the reasona- 
bleness of reserving a public spring for public uses. 

In Kissell vs. Saint Louis, an entry was held invalid because the land had been 
“reserved from sale” by officers of the Land Department.” (18 How., 19.) 

At the requestof the Secretary of War, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office in 1824 colored and marked upon a map a section of land as reserved for 
military purposes and directed it to be reserved from sale for those purposes. 
In the case of Wilcox vs. Jackson (13 Pet., 513), invoiving this land, the Supreme 
Court, reciting the foregoing, said: 
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“We consider this, too, as having been done by authority of law, for among 
other provisions in the act of 1830 all lands are exempted from oceyeee 
which are reserved from sale by order of the President. Now, although the 
immediate agent in requiring this reservation was the Secretary of War, yet we 
feel justified in presuming that it was done by the approbation and direction 
of the President. The President speaks and acts through the heads of the sev- 
eral Departments in relation to subjects which appertain to their respective 
duties, Both military posts and Indian affairs, including agencies, belong to 
the War Department. Hence we consider the act of the War Department in 
requiring this reservation to be made as being in legal contemplation the act of 
the President, and consequently that the reservation thus made was, in legal 
effect,a reservation made by order of the President, within the terms of the act 
of Congress.”’ 

In the pre-emption act of 1830 it is provided that the right of pre-emption con- 
templated by the act shail not extend “to any land which is reserved from sale 
by act of Congress, or by order of the President.’ In the pre-emption act of 
1841 (sec, 2258 Revised Statutes) it is provided that “ lands included in any reser- 
vation by any treaty, law, or proclamation of the President of the United States,” 
shall not be subject to entry under the act. The act of 1853, extending the pre- 
emption laws to California,excepted from their operation lands “ reserved by 
competent authority.” 

In Grisar vs. McDowell (6 Wall., 381), the Supreme Court, construing the fore- 
going acts, say : 

“The provisions in the acts of 1830 and 1841 show very clearly that by ‘com- 
petent authority’ is meant the authority of the President and officers acting 
under his direction.”’ 

And the court further said in this case “ that it was of no consequence to the 
plaintiff whether or not the President pemeeee sufficient authority to make 
the reservation.” It was enough that the title remained in the United States. 
A legal entry could not be made while the lands were in the reserved condition. 

In 1846 Congress made a grant of lands for the improvement of the Des Moines 
River below the Raccoon Fork. This grant wasconstructively held by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
ply to lands above the Fork, and lands above the Fork, amounting to upward 
of 270,000 acres, were, on June 1,1849, withdrawn from sale and entry by this 
office for the benefit of the river grant. It was afterward held by the Supreme 
Court that there was no grant above Raccoon Fork. 

But under the excepting provisions of an act making a railroad grant, subse- 

uent to the river grant, which subsequeat act declared that lands reserved to 
the United States in any manner by competent authority, for any purpose what- 
ever, should be reserved from the operation of the act, the courts have steadily 
held that lands so reserved by the Land Department forriver improvement pur- 
poses, although under an erroneous construction of the law, did not pass with 
the railroad grant, and have also held that the withdrawal was an inhibition 
against settlement and pre-emption rights. (Wolcott vs. Des Moines,5 Wall., 
681; Homestead Company vs. Valley Railroad, 17 Wall., 153; Wolsey vs. Chap- 

man, 101 United States, 755; Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Company vs. 
Des Moines Valley Railroad Company, 109 United States, 329.) 

And in Wolsey vs. Chapman, it was specifically held that an order of reserva- 
tion sent out from the appropriate Executive Department in the regular course 
of business is the legal equivalent of the President's own order to the same ef- 
fect, and is therefore such a proclamation by the President reserving lands from 
sale as the law contemplates. (Page 770.) 

The fo »ing decisions recognize the abstract right of the Executive Depart- 
ment to withhold lands from entry and thus to suspend the operation of the 
public-land laws to the extent of such withdrawals. Necessarily specific cases 
are treated of in these decisions because specific cases were before the court, 
but the court affirmed in these cases a general principle which it applied to the 
particular cases decided. 

This was the right of the Executive to reserve lands from entry. Given the 
right of suspension, the only question that remains is that of the aay or 
expediency of its exercise—the question of propriety. The extent of suspensions 
may be considered in connection with the question of ex iency or propriety, 
but does not enter into a discussion of the question of abstract right. Neither 
does the oceasion for suspensions—the reasons why they are made—touch the 
fundamental! question of the right to make suspensions. If a suspension of pub- 
lic land entries, wholly or in part, in executive discretion is lawful for one cause 
deemed sufficient by the executive authority, it is equally lawful for another 
cause deemed equally sufficient. 

It is the judgment of the Executive that determines the sufficiency in either 
case, and in either case the question whether the occasion is sufficient or not is 
one affecting the responsibility of executive officers in the exercise of their pow- 
ers, and not a question of the power itself. Conceding the right to withdraw, or 
withhold from entry, one section of land, or any subdivision of a section, as a 
matter incident to administrative supervision and control, the right to withhold 
any larger area is equally admitted. It can not be said that a suspension of en- 
tries is authorized for a limited quantity of land, but not authorized fora larger 
quantity; that it may be made for one locality and not for another; for a part 
of one State or Territory and not for the whole State or Territory; or thatit may 
be made for a portion of the public lands and not for all of them. 

It is a question of principle and not a question of the extent to which the prin- 
ciple shall be applied. Indeed, a suspension confined to certain localitiesand in 
favor of particular interests is a far more dangerous exercise of the power of 
suspension than one operating generally. In the former case a latitude of dis- 
cretion is opened which may be abused for the promotion of favorite interests 
or the accomplishment of particular purposes not of general or public import. 
In the other case there is a uniformity through which all interests are affected 
ca and such general suspension can be founded only upon public considera- 

ons, 

Again, the question of principle is not a question of analogy but of identity. 
The circumstances under which one suspension is made may or may not be 
analogous to the circumstances of another; the causes and reasons may or ma 
not be the same, but the principle must in all cases be identical, since if there 
no authority for executive withdrawals in executive discretion, there can be no 
such authority in any case; while, if authority exists at all, it exists for any 
cause in which the Executive deems its exercise proper and expedient. 

Withdrawals, reservations, and suspensions, applied to Jands withheld from 
public entry, operate to prevent entries from being made upon the withdrawn 
or reserved lands while the withdrawal, reservation, or suspension exists. In 
the varicus instances in which suspensions of entries have been made for rail- 
road purposes, the terms “ withdrawal of lands from entry” and “suspension 
of entries’ are synonymously used, sometimes one phrase being used and some- 
times the other. And all “ withdrawals of land from entry” and “suspensions 
of entry ” constitute “reservations,” more or less complete, of the land involved. 

Among the precedents relied upon as authority for the circular named the 
following are cited : 

On March 3, 1883, Con passed an act exempting the public lands in the 
State of Alabama from the operation of the mineral laws, and providing for the 
sale of lands previously reported as mineral, and for the disposal ema agri- 

cultural laws of unsold lands of that character after an offering at public sale. 

The operation of this act, so far as relates to sales and cnbries of lands pre- 
viously reported as mineral, has been in suspension up to the present date in 
anticipation, I am advised, of amendatory legislation. On two occasions (one 
oo ake ~~ = under the present administration) executive proc- 

jamations have n issued carrying the act into effect, andin each instance the 

President has revoked the onmee - . 


The Brighton Ranch Company,a cattle corporation in Neb a 
closed with fences a large body of public lands, estimated at mgt y ih 
Suit was brought to compel removal of the fences. Upon the repre...) 
of the United States attorney that an attempt was likely to be made ' sp ations 
pany to defeat the suits by causing a line of entries to be placed u 7 — 
tions and subdivisions on which the fences were standing, this oii... |: 
gestion of Attorney-General Brewster, directed the register and .... °°! 
letter of December 16, 1884, to “‘ allow no further entries” on the eee “aged 
by or contiguous to the line of fence, pending the suit instituted by tl — 
ment of Justice to compel the removal of said fence, 7 She De; 

On February 23, 1886, at the request of Attorney-General Gar] and. t 
by order addressed to the register and receiver at Cheyenne. Wy,’ 
suspension of all entries in certain sections of land in that district ¢, rected a 
the defeat of a similar suit against another party. re 

I omit further reference to numerous cases of special character jn y hict 
sions have been made on account of possible private land elaims pre ee 
tary and Indian reservations, and contemplated appropriations by th C es 
ment for various purposes, and as precautionary measures j;, view of oe ae 
fraudulent entries or the suspected character of public surveys a d fo, pated 
causes, although these special suspensions necessarily depended y oats tl on 
mental principle of the right of suspension for sufficient cayse a oo —_ 
tions of that principle in its application to particular cases, Pj\o = re we Renee. 
of precedents I deem proper to cite more in extenso are those haved rial line 
drawals of public lands from settlement and entry for the benetit of ¢ ving with. 
having or claiming grants of land for railroads and cawals esporattons 

As early as September 28. 1828, Commissioner Graham, by direction of t] 
President, instructed the register of the land office at Piqua, Ohio. to re she 
from sale the lands along and within 5 miles of what was supposed wou 
the route of the canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, in aid of the constru.t.,. 
which a grant of lands had been made to the State of Ohio by act of Conc.» 
approved May 24, 1828. This reservation embraced about 500,000 acres. 

On April LI, 1844, the Commissioner of this office (Thomas H. Blake). by ai-. 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, instructed the proper district land oo. 
cers in Wisconsin to withdraw from sale or entry, for any purpose whateve. 
all the vacant lands, surveyed and unsurveyed, situated within 2 miles of th¢ 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, in anticipation of a proposed grant by Congres + 
he State of Wisconsin to aid in the improvement of the navigation 
rivers. 

The Congress then in session having failed to make the proposed grant. the 
withdrawal was revoked by this office under instructions from the Secretary of 
the Treasury dated July 14, 1845, having been in force for more than a year, This 
withdrawal covered about 500,000 acres. . or 

During the years 1853 and 1854 a great quantity of land was withdrawn fro, 
sale or entry (except for valid pre-emption claims) by the Commissioner of thi 
office, ‘* by order of the President,”’ “issued on the representations and at the 
solicitation of members of both Houses of Congress,” in anticipation of grants 
being made to aid in the construction of certain proposed railroads. The lands 
so withdrawn were situated in ten States and thirty-four land districts, and 
amounted to about 31,000,000 acres, according to Commissioner Wilson's report 
for 1854, as follows: 

“ At the instance of many members of Congressand others, about 21,000.00 of 
acres in several of the land States had been withdrawn from market in antici. 
pation of grants for railroad and other internal improvements. As such grants 
were not made, it was deemed expedient to restore these masses of lands to 
market, lly in view of the passage of the bill graduating the price of tb 

ublic lands, and this has been done, except where the reservation was fors 

xed a? grants have already been made.” (Land Office Report, ls 
page 6. 

Congress having failed to make the proposed grants, the lands were restored 
to market, by order of the President, during the months of October, November, 
and December, 1854. 

In anticipation of a nt to the State of Iowa to aid in the construction of 
four railroads in that State,Commissioner Hendricks,on May 10, 185, issued 
telegraphic instructions to the registers and receivers for the six land districts 
in said State, withdrawing from sale or location all lands south of the line be- 
tween townships 91 and 92, comprising about two-thirds of the entire State 
te act making the grant did not receive the signature of the President until 

y 15, 1856. 

During the year 1856, in anticipation of railroad grants to fhe States of Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Mississippi, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office issued telegraphic instructions to the local officers of twenty land 
oe in said States suspending from sale and location large bodies of land, 
as follows: 


f said 
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Order of Date of 


aaa. suspension. grant. 


' 


I iiacecatinets niepiodinirnewwcswenemamn| DRY S1, 1856 | June 3,158 

; ..-| May 30, 1856 | June 3,186 
Wisconsin .......... increas tei tiatnratinetintieneeiaeneime eens May 29, 1856 | June 3 16 
es ecpprncnterentepencepneceen sessornacsovemensenenceennen Aug. 9,1856| Aug. 11, 18% 






The lands thus withdrawn in anticipation of proposed grants amounted! at 
least 50,000,000 acres, exclusive of lands previously appropriaicd. _ 
During the same year railroad grants were made to the States of Florida ang 
Alabama. and in 1 grants for several roads were made to the Terr hory & 
Minnesota. Long before any of the roads provided for in said grants bad bea 
located, and consequently before an right to any particular lands uncer! 
nts had vested in the States, the Commissioner of the General Land Off 
feoued directions to the local officers of nineteen land districts in sad mp 
and Territories suspending the sale and location of all lands within whe ¥ 
supposed would be the limits of the several grants, amounting to more ™® 
28,000,000 acres, exclusive of lands previously appropriated, as follows 





i Office 











Order of sué 
State. | Date of grant. pension 

SS ) = 

id May 17,186 
May 23 os 

» a 

Flo Seale rai Sie ica ace eninindicomans Ma 17, 1806 |; June 9 - 
wth = 

Sept. 6, 188 

» 17. 158 

May 17,1856 | May © 

ae 8, 1856 June 19! sod 

"| March 3, 1857 | March 7,15 
to culative 





Representations having been made that ption claims for spectn i, 


ni » withd 
were being placed u the lands within the limits of the wae 
Michigan, Alabama, and Florida, the local sgt 


n 
in said States were, on December 16, 1856, February 2, February 15, *° 
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7 ctively, directed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
Tee eosive aa pre-emption claims, based on settlements initiated after 
toes ceipt by them aia orders, on large bodies of lands in their districts. 
= suspensions from pre-emption were prior to the location of the several 
i whose interest My: 4 were made, and consequently prior to the attach- 
—— any right under the grant to any particular lands. This inhibition 
inet the right of pre-emption affected more than 40,000,000 acres of public 
land. | iy 17, 1862, the lands granted to the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western 

ail oad Company by act of July 1, 1862, were withdrawn “from pre-emption, 
— entry, and sale” by order of Commissioner Edmunds, This withdrawal, 
eh included both odd and even sections, was made at the request of the at- 
= y for the company before the acceptance of the grant, and was based upon 
— map of Kansas and Nebraska, upon which the “ probable” line of the 


0 vt trom the Missouri River to the one hundredth meridian of west longitude 
was indicated in pencil. About 5,500,000 acres were included in this with- 


oad 19, 1863, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, with the ap- 


: Secretary of the Interior, withdrew from pre-emption, homestead, 
proval Of Sete location all the odd-numbered sections within 10 miles on each 
ie of the supposed rcutes of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé an\ Leaven- 
. <b Lawrence anc Galveston Railroads, in the State of Kansas, amounting 
w t least 2,000,000 acres. This withdrawal was made prior to the designation 
“ om actual route, and at the request of the Senators and Representatives from 
Kansas. 

oe ngress approved March 3, 1865, and July 3, 1866, 400,000 acres were 

By act ote State of ichigan to aid in constructing the Portage Lake and 

ke Superior . By act of July 3, 1866,a grant of 100,000 acres was 
made to said State for the Lac La Belle Ship-canal. ’ 

Although these grants were floats, not attaching, until selected, to the partic- 
ular lands then vacant and subject to selection, and could easily have been sat- 
jsfied from lands in market, all the lands in the odd sections in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan west of the line between ranges 15 and 16 (about two-thirds of 
the upper peninsula) were, on May 26, 1885, and July 14, 1866, “‘ withdrawn from 
sale, location, or cla m” by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, by 
direction of the of the Interior, in order to insure the ultimate satis- 
faction of the grant. Th withdrawal embraced upward of 1,000,000 acres. 

In addition to ho Sonnet , withdrawals of indemnity lands, where no with- 
drawals were au by law, have been made from time to time as the sev- 
eral roads were located, in anticipation of losses within granted limits. With- 
drawals of this character, covering fully 54,000,000 acres, have been made for 
sixty-seven roads, The largest withdrawals of this class for any one road are 
those for the Northern ic Railroad Company, which were made at various 
dates between 1871 and 1884, and are still maintained. Said withdrawals were 
from sale, location, entry, and claim of any kind, and embraced at least 12,000,000 
acres, i ing unsurveyed as well as surveyed lands. In the Territory of 
Dakota alone about 2,400,000 acres of indemnity lands are withdrawn, while the 
records of the General Land Office show that the losses within the granted 
limits in said Territory do not exceed 30,000 acres. Equally excessive with- 
drawals for this road have been made in other Territories, 

By act of August 11, 1876, Con opened to settlement the tract of country 
known as the ceded lands in Kansas. It had previously been held that 
these lands under railroad grants for the Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston, and Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Companies, but had been 
afterward decided by the Supreme Court to have been excluded from those 


ants. 

* The second section of said act gave a preference right to parties who had pur- 
chased from either of the companies to purchase from the United States, but 
limited the amount they would be allowed to take to 160 acres. 

The Com rof the General Land Office (Mr. Williamson), deeming that 
an injustice would be done purchasers from the companies after patent in quan- 
titles greater than 160 acres,on November 16, 1876, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Chandler, directed the local officers not to receive 
filings or allow entries upon any of the lands which had been purchased from 
the railroad companies until the attention of Congress could be called to the 
matier in the form of a bill for the relief of said purchasers. 

The bill was submitted to Congress, and no action having been taken thereon 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, on March 28, 1877, invited the at- 
tention of the 7 of the Interior to the subject, and suggested that the 
law should be executed. 

after consideration of the matter, on April 13, 1877, concurred 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, and orders were issued to the local officers 
accordingly on April 14, 1877. 

The execution of the act of August 11,1876, was therefore suspended from No- 

ae 16, 1876, to April 14, 1877, or about five months, in anticipation of legis- 


ion 
I transmit herewith copies of the more material orders, including the above, 
entries in various sections of country at different times throughout 
Statesand Territories for the benefit of railroad and other cor- 
porations, in advance of laws making grants; in anticipation of grants that 
never were made; in advance of the time when any right to any particular 
land attached under the aeons, pibough the granting acts specifically protected 
the of entry until railroad right should attach, and suspensions made 
to lands for future indemnity selection by railroads, although the compa- 
nies had acquired no rights to such lands at the time the suspensions of entries 
were made,and in numerous cases did not acquire such right for years, and in 
some cases never acquired such right. These withdrawals were suspensions by 
executive order of the operation of the public-land laws, including the home- 


stead law after its in 1862, and a denial to citizens of the United States 
of their rights statutes. 
Such sfuenmns were not only a denial of the right of citizens under said 


were such denial in the face of provisions of the granting acts, which 


i 
in their Sense, spirit, and legal intendment, declared should be preserv 
the until a time certain had arrived. Not denying, and 
treating of right of the executive department to temporarily 
ae : w public lands from the operation of the public land laws as a matter of 


gE 


in discretion and for sufficient cause justifying such action, I have 
vio for 1885 shown that no public reason existed for railroad 
<a wals of the character above indicated, and further, that such withdrawals 


to the protective clause of the grants and to the objects designed 
it Sr py, Congress in making the grants, and oppressive and disastrous 


Referring to os daeel talere, running through a score or more of years in 
swt in the construction of land-grant railroads, it is said: 
Department have been made possible through official action of the Land 
limite of ete narawing from mblic appropriation lands within assumed 
“The projected roads retaining such in indefinite reservation. 
acts geet make no vision for official withdrawals. 
jai the definitely fixed location of the line 
Until then the tdid not attach to any land, but all lands on 


ernment remained within the disposable power of the Goy- 

“An official e of lands from. appropriatio eee di a 
nm an under 

the time arrived w of appropriation and 


n the right 
by the lawful identification of granted 


ss 
| 


i 


was clearly 





. adopted by the Land Department. 


Or 7 
me) 
an act of wrong to the Government and an injustice to settlers, while of great 
and improper advantage to railroad corporations. 

* Such withdrawals have, however, been made, such wrong and injustice per 
petrated upon citizens and the Government, and such advantages secured by 
gTantees upon whose requests and for whose benefit the withdrawals were or- 
dered. 

. > * ~ 

“In most, if not all,cases of railroad grants premature and unauthorized 
withdrawals have been made, the land held sacredly reserved for the railroad, 
and the legal rights of settlers arbitrarily and cruelly denied. The number of 
settlers having indisputable legal right to the lands occupied by them who have 
been forced to buy their homes of railroad companies or suffer ev iction, because 
of official declarations of superior railroad right founded upon constructive 
withdrawals made before any railroad right had actually been acquired, can 
never be ascertained, since their ap i 
offices, and the general failure of 


x » * 





pplications for the most part died at the local 





those who applied prevented even the asser- 
tion of rights by others.” 
And again: 
“I know of no law authorizing or recognizing the location generally of rail- 
roads by sections or divisions, The entire line, including its branches, must be 


located before the law (as found by the Supreme Court) vests in a railroad com- 
pany any rights toanyland. (Cedar Rapids case,110U.S.,27.) The date of the 
filing in the General Land Office of the complete map of the whole line is the 
date when, under the law as so determined, settlement rights within railroad 
limits cease ard the rights of the companies begin. 

“But periods ofattachment of railroad rights have been officially computed 
upon reported dates of partial ‘surveys in the field,’ or upon mapsof portions 
of lines undetermined as a whole, and otherwise prematurely, and the difference 
in time between the accepted and actual definite locations have varied from 
some months to several years, and sometimes many years, during all of which 
time settlement rights have been refused, entries canceled, or applications re- 
jected, and lawful claimants ousted from their possessions.” 

The above extract shows that such withdrawals were considered to be illegal, 
not because of want of power to suspend applications for entries as a general 
proposition, but because those withdrawals were made for a manifestly illegal 
purpose, and because of the special conditions and limitations of the granting 
acts themselves. These acts preserved the right of entry under the public-land 
laws within granted limits until the definite location of the line of the roads; 
and it is well-settled law, never open to reasonable question, that the companies 
acquired no rights to lands within indemnity limits until a still later period, and 
hence in these cases such conditions and limitations were believed to be a bar 
to the exercise of any general powers of suspension. 

A marked distinction is to be drawn between the effect of suspension of en- 
tries under railroad withdrawals and the effect of the circular referred to in the 
resolution. This circular made no general withdrawal or reservation of lands 
and denied no settlement right. The land was not disposed of, nor contem- 
plated to be disposed of, adverse to any valid settlement right accrued or ac- 
cruing after its issue, and if any adverse entry should have been made, after the 
the issuance of the circular, upon lands in the occupation of a bona fide settler, 
the rights of the prior settler, being ascertained, would, under established rules 
and practice, cut off the subsequent claim. 

As the greater includes the less, it would appear that the habitual exercise, 
without limit or qualification, of an assumed power of suspension would justify 
its qualified exercise when based upon the evident purpose of conserving the 
public interests. 

The laws authorizing entries upon public lands are permissive and not man- 
datory statutes. They are to be carried into effect under rules and regulations 
Can it be said that action under a permis- 
sive statute should be judged by the rules applicable to a madatory one, or that, 
when the liability of a defeat of the purpose of the law is imminent, the au- 
thority of the Land Department to determine how, when, andin what manner 
the privileges of the law may be exercised, shall be so circumscribed as effect- 
ually to nullify that authority? 

With a rigid regard for law and legal restraints, I should profoundly regret if 
& proper construction of any act of mine, with your approval or that of the Pres- 
ident, or both conjoined, and with or without precedents, could be held to have 
nullified or suspended a law upon the statute-book. It appears never to have 
been supposed in the practice of the Land Department that a temporary sus- 
pension of applications to make entries for any cause deemed justifiable 
amounted to an abrogation of the statutes, but, on the contrary, as the statutes 
themselves recognize the power of the Executive to reserve lands from entry, 
with no qualification as to limit, extent, or cause, that suspensions, when deemed 
proper by the Executive, were in the line of the statutes and not contrary thereto, 
and therefore not a nullification of the law. 

The pre-emption laws expressly declare that “lands included in any reserva- 
tion by any treaty, law, or proclamation of the President, for any purpose,’ shall 
not be subject to the right of pre-emption, and the statute does not define what 
lands may be reserved, nor when, northe extent to which they may be reserved; 
and the purpose of the reservation is left exclusively to the discretion of the 
President, who “acts through the heads of the Executive Departments.” 

Registers and receivers are overwhelmed with applications to entes and filp 
for land. The register and receiver at Denver, Colo., report 1,353 pre-emptiotm 
applications received at their office from January | to May 31, 1586, against 434 
received during the same period in 1885; and 1,756 timber-culture applicatisns 
are reported for the first five months in 1886 against 670 for the corresponding 
period in 1885, an increase in the number of applications of both classes from 
1,104 in 1885 to 3,109 in 1886, or nearly 300 per cent. ; 

The Garden City (Kans.) officers report 3,578 pre-emption applications received 
for the first five months in 1886, against 1,080 for the same period in 1885, an ine 
crease of over 300 per cent. The Wa Keeney (Kans.) officers report 4,033 pre 
emption and timber-culture applications for this period in 1386, against 882 for 
the same period in 1885, an increase of over 450 per cent. The register and re- 
ceiver at Cheyenne, Wyo., telegraph ‘‘ We are overwhelmed with applications.” 
Information is general that the local officers in many, and chiefly in suspected dis- 
tricts, are thus overwhelmed. The situation so indicated was some time since 
described by the officers at Garden City, Kans., as follows. 

“ The rush for land in this section of Kansas is unprecedented. Every train 
brings in a crowd of land seekers. For more than an hour before the office 
opens a mass of humanity throngsthe doorway, and it is a remarkablesight to 
see the pressand excitement. There are fifty or more land agents or attorneys 
who, I may say, facilitate this rush. They make out the papers of hundreds 
and present them at one charge. The aggregate becomes overwheiming. Be- 
sides, in all the little towns dotted through this valley there are numerous land 
agents, who send us enough mai! and express packages to keep us ordinarily 
busy. I look upon this state of affairs as areal abuse of the privilegesdesigned 
by law, for a majority of the patrons swept through by these land agents never 
see the land they make entry upon, fail to realize their obligation to the Gov- 
ernment, and scheme, by following the form, to avoid the spirit and intent of 
the law. We have no time to correct these things; we can not have time to at- 
tend to that patron who is in real need of our assistance. The result of this 
heedless rush is that work is poured in without restraint, and we labor in vain 
when we try to keep up with the work.” 

It is difficult to conceive that a presumption of good faith can exist where en- 
tries are made in the heedless rush above set forth. It is apparently the rush of 
speculative appropriation only, and fufther evidence upon this point ir shewa 
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and two years in arrears, and frequently longer. Entries are now being ex 


by the advertising columns of newspapers in such districts which overflow with 








announcements of “ relinquishments for sale.” ined in regular course that were made in 1854. The order of suspe,, € 
Can the public good or the rights of settiement on public lands be deemed in- | plained of affects, therefore, only entries made before that date vee ; - 
juriously affected if,in attempting to accommodate the business of overcrowded | and could not be patented if there had been no suspension. _ t 
offices and to check speculative appropriations, registers and receivers are in Another * hardship” alleged by your correspondent is that my ruling ; i 
effect instructed to give precedence to applications for homestead or more pre- | settlers from selling or mortgaging their homestead and pre-cm Mens ; . © 
sumptively bona fide entries over, or to the temporary exclusion of, classes of | beg to say that no rulings of mine prevent them from doing = N, as t 
applications in which the greater degree of fraud and misappropriation hasbeen | changed any rulings upon that subject, but am simply following t)e Have | 
developed? The class of cases named in the circular are those in which the | the decisions of the Supreme Court in the matter. ie is not held ~ eA ce b 
grossest frauds are habitually perpetrated, and which, as all the appearances in- | leged, that no deed or mortgage can be given until after patent. Ui). e, as u 
dicate, are now being made for the prevailing purpose of covering up lands un- | a man can sellor eae anything he ~ and can give to another jn«: . e 
der laws expected to be repealed and so of defeating anticipated legislation by | a titleas he has himself—and nobetter. This isthe ruling of the Supre ~ s 
Congress. and it is my ruling. - t 
Attention is invited to the fact that measures for the repeal of the pre-emp/ion, In Myers vs. Croft (13 Wall., 291) the court said that “the object of ; 
timber-culture, and desert-land laws have been pending in Congress since the | was attained when the pre-emptor went with clean hands to the land o» 1 
commencement of the present session ; that bills have been favorably reported | proved up his right and paid the Government for his land,” and tha: + t 
to both Houses, and that at the first sitting of the House after the adoption of | emptor was “free to sell his land after the entry, if at that time ho ee a 
the Senate resolution now under consideration a bill repealing those laws was | faith the owner of the land, and had done nothing inconsistent with 1),.° 1 
passed under a suspension of the rules by an almost unanimous vote. visions of the law on the subject.” a Oo i 
Suspension of entries in anticipation of legislation had frequently been made, In this, as in all Federal and State decisions upon th» subject _— t 
as shown herein, and it appeared to me that if any latitude of executive action SS is that the entry shall be a good-faith entry, and the laws s} pri n ; 
is ever allowable in anticipation of an act of Congress, it was allowable in this m fully complied with. In such cases the transfer is rood: not othon J 
case, when the purpose and effect of it was to save the heritage of the people in | Strenuous efforts have repeatedly been made to assert the doctri.n to 5 
} their public lands from indiscriminate spoliation. though a claim might be worthless while in the hands of the entry... ‘ —_— Q 
' The practice of the Executive Departments, like the practice amd decisions of | count of his failure to comply with the law, or for other reasons . 
ib courts, is largely governed by the common law of established precedents. Prece- | strengthened and made a matter of absolute right by virtue of a {, seals be t 
3 dents for suspending entries when the object was to give to private corporations | third party. Such doctrine is without foundation in legal principle ana) I 
$3 advantages in anticipation of law are of early origin, while suspensions where | never been admitted by the courts or by this Department. “Tho }.,, ‘ 
et: the object was to give — corporations advantages not contemplated by the | takes no better claim for title than the entryman has to confer: and what, ‘ 
ef law are numerous, and such suspensions have been maintained for periodsrun- | right is thus acquired is subject to the subsequent action of the Land Denn. 1 
jay ning back thirty years, and are still maintained. The effect of these withdraw- | ment.” (R. M. Chrisinger, 4 L. D., 247.) ‘ 
he als from settlement and entry has been to suspend the operation of the public- In Root vs. Shields (1 Wool., 364) the court said : I 
2 land laws over great areas of territory for indefinite and long-continved periods. “I think it pretty clear that some at least of these defendants pu ! 
it appeared to me if such authority could be exercised when the purpose was | paid their money without any knowledge in fact of any defect in (): : 
inimical to the public interests, its exercise in a milder and limited form was | they are not bona fide purchasers, for a valuable consideration, wit): I 
proper when the public interests were to be protected thereby. in the sense in which the terms are employed in courts of equity.’ I 
AS, It appeared to me that if the rights of citizens to settle upon and enter public It is the universal rule of law that purchasers of an equity take no better tis). € 
Bo lands could be lawfully denied by executive authority in order to hold lands for | than their grantor had to give. Persons purchasing before patent take oy,\)\ t 
> the future use of corporations which might or might not at some time become | equity, and this is settled law of which everybody had notice. If an etry. 
t entitied to any of them, it was equally lawful to withhold lands from specula- | man’s claim is not good his transfer does not make it any better. This js +), x 
ed tive and fraudulent appropriation when speculation and fraud have become no- | ruling of the courts followed by me. 
ah torious,and when all evidences indicate that the privileges of the laws are be- If in advising the public through these rulings and decisions that cnt at t 
tH ing availed of to defeat legislative measures in progress of consummation. be valid in order to be confirmed, and if found invalid they can not be « ed 
‘ Suspensions of entries have been asked for by the most distinguished mem- | and that I mean, as an administrator of the law, to find out whether they are y; g 
4 bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and by entire State delegations | or not, reminding purchasers and mortgagees that they must look to tlic { ; 
A in Congress, for the benefit of railroad and other corporations, when the author- | tion of their titles as in all other cases of land transactions between ) ; 
; ity invoked was only that of the general powers of administration and control; | man, then a service and not an injury will be done to people who desir : 
} suspensions have been made in great numbers of instances and over great | reasonably prudent and careful in their investments. , 
ag stretches of country when no specific statute provided for such suspensions, but It is not believed that every honest settler who has taken up land for a} ; 
in no case to my knowledge has the authority of the officers of the Land De- | issufferingforan opportunity tomortgageit. If aman hastaken up|and o: | 
partment to make such suspensions for such purposes heretofore been formally | pose to sell or mortgage it, he has made a fraudulent entry and has no riz 
challenged. impose his pretended title upon his fellow-citizens nor to prevent other : 
But when it is proposed to suspend applications to enter under three of the | from getting the land from the Government without paying him a bo: : 
seven classes of entry for abrief period for the protection of the public domain, to | the privilege. : 
i save public lands, as it was believed, from the grasp of speculation and monopoly It is inconceivable that whole communities of farmers are anxious to mor'- i 
Fy and pepewve them for actual settlement under the law, the authority to do so | gage their actual farms. Ordinarily where people live upon land as homes they a 
Bt is called in question. While the object of the circular of June 2 was to prevent | want to keep them from the grasp of money-brokers and usurers as lon 7 
ie the legislative will from being defeated and to protect and preserve the public | can. 
; ; lands for homes fer actual inhabitants, and while the authority to take the con- A particular case which your correspondent presents isthe case « nan wh ul 
44 templated action was deemed sufficient under judicial decisions and long-estab- | after an apparently doubtful “settlement’’ for six months and the most meager in 
A te lished practice, asserting and following the principle of executive suspensions | “improvements,” wants to sell or mortgage his “asserted” home on the pu a 
a ae for adequate cause, and while the cause in the present instance was deemed of | lands in Nebraska for the most he can get and return to his actual home in = k 
Hf such public importance and pressing exigency as to justify the application of | Eastern State. This isa very common case. I do not believe that the popula bh 
the principle that had been recognized and maintained in less meritoriouscases, | tion of a State is increased by a settlement that is abandoned as soon as ts { rr 
still the strict technical authority of positive law for this action having been | porary purpose is accomplished, nor that the wealth of the Stale is augmented @ 
calied in question, though informally at first, it was deemed r that the | by an influx of money that is immediately carried out of the State in this man- o 
question of doubt in respect to executive power should be ved by the Ex-| ner. | 
ecutive Department against the exercise of the disputed power, and accordingly Another case is where a man made an entry, sold the land for $800, and the a 
the same authority thatissued the circular was at once invoked for its rescission, | pnrchaser finds his title not good. The real hardship in this case is that an lior- h 


and it was in fact practically rescinded before the Senate resolution of inquiry 
was introduced and with no knowledge or expectation of the introduction of 

3 such resolution. 
I may add that while the circular was general in its terms, being addressed to 
\ “registers and receivers of United States land offices,” it was not essential to 
the purpose for which it was issued that it should be operative elsewhere than 


est settler who wants to get a home upon the public lands is compelled to re- 
main homeless or buy off a fictitious claim. This kind of hardship | am en- tr 
deavoring to prevent. ni 

‘The complaint of your correspondent isthat ofa loanagent. His letters! a 
such to be his business. There are very few complaints from entryme: 
count of suspension of patents. In fact there are no complaints to this 





































Ge in certain districts, and telegraphic instructions conveying its substance were | bona wet eae! because of delay in the issue of patents. It is the exper e 2 
ye sent only to such districts, and not wholiy throughout the public-land States | of thisoffice pte png want ye are in no haste for their patents (thousands hy 
fe and Territories. Those instructions were euumetintehy revoked when the re- | remaining in this the local offices uncalled for). But the clamor for ther by 
¥ scission of the circular was determined upon, comes from the procurers of fraudulent entries who want patents issued befor e 
ou ‘ . . falsity of the claims can be ascertained by the Government. [eg hor ar 

he There are many other reasons in law and fact given in this letter for | stead entries are not suspended, but are being examined for patent 2s rapii!! mn 

the issuing of this order, but enough has been read to convince the most ——. Asa beer Tam now ee eon of ogres 
skeptical of the legal right to issue it. That the facts fully warranted oe = Rave over betete been issued from this offic, an" ' 
i bs causing issued man fast they can be as 
its issuance but few will have the effrontery to deny. tained. a arn ee eer i 
I sincerely regret that the Secretary of the Interior felt it his duty to Rn mens outers aon ain are ergy med —— = eae 
; revoke this order, and the whole country will regret it; for in contem- sm, very few are now found upon investigation 
: : ; . : : . i predecessor for th laid before Co $ his annua! 
plation of the passage of the bill repealing the pre-emption, timber-cult- pee pa the alarming nd ney of fraudulent ‘entries of these dk 
ure, and desert-land laws the number of entries made at many of the = — charge of this office I ae oo a appointed ti 
: . e adm asserting asthe eral result of their exam!n s . 
land offices, as I showed in a speech in the House a few days ago, has perience, information that very onal r cent. of such entries were va 1s 
increased in the last three months more than 900 per cent. in many cases. | and that blic domain was being largely taken under cover of preten'! hs 
This would have been stopped for a time had this order remained unre- | settlement made for speculation, or in the interest of corporations 
——. bile tande in vet bodies by freed, writery,and perjury. Under these rca a 
— ; ury. : sand 
ese a8 are made also that the Commissioner has made a new set of a mus Feauend final action looki iotptenns patents on entries con ition: th 
rulings controlling the entry, &c., of public lands. This I assert is not | upon settlement, improvement, cultivation to be suspended in dist" 7 
true; and to completely refute these charges and set the matter at rest | County in which the evidence before this office is that such entries sr°*) 8" ta 
I read the following letter, which may be found on the files of the | In so doing I have exercised an authority which hasalways been exer’ s! pr 
General Land Office: the Land Department, and which was ized as lawful and proper») a ; tor 
dent Jackson and by Attorne as far backas 1836. (Laws, 
DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL Laxp OFFicr, ions, and I 92; A General, 98. ; fiu 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1886. These opinions were given under laws cx's'ins P 
_ Stn: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of recentdate | to the act of July 4, 1836 (5 Statutes, 107), which act im UPON ne ee gi G. 
inclosing a letter addressed to you by William Coleman, of McCook, Nebr., assert- | sioner of the General Land Office increased powers and duties of supervis! : 
ing that “the action of Hon. Mr. Sparks in his stopping the issue of patents and control over the sale and disposal of public lands. —-* e 
has caused a wonderful amount of suffering this winter.” You also aliude to | My immediate predecessor fortwo or three years cert’ i rado 
similar letters received by you from others and desire me to favor you with in- | issue of patents on all lands in Mexico, the portion of Colom wh 
formation for intelligent replies to these letters, and in certain classes of entries in various other and Territories. © ne 
I have the honor to state that the case referred to by your correspondent is not | suspensions have al been found a necessary act of administration te pe ob 
affected by any order of cuspension, and that this ts She thetin pepesdtocienier vent appropriations of the public domain, and it has never been 8" ' 
complaints of which I have heard. In the case mentioned the entry was made | that resulted to bona fide claimants from such suspensio®. .., pai 


in 1855. The work of this office has for many years been at best between one | ‘There have been hardships imposed upon settlers under rulings on1 1°" 
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is office and Department in years past, especially in connection with Con- 
Caan grants for railroads and other causes. When this has occurred set- 
tiers have not been slow to make their complaints direct to the office. Any in- 
‘atice Or injustice is at once followed by complaints. But actual settlers 
i sublic lands have not complained to this office of my action in suspending 
the insue of patents, or otherwise in respect to my rulings and decisions. 


On the contrary, I have received many letters expressing the gratification of 


bona fide settlers because of my efforts to mem the public lands against fraud- 
ulent entries, which are justly regarded them to be inimical to their inter- 
no less than frauds upon the Government. It is the universal testimony of 
tlemen of disinterested observation who have visited me that the body of 
the people in the land States and Territories approve my course. 7 

It is equally the universal testimony that money-brokers, professional land 
locators and speculators, attorneys and managers of cattle corporations and 

imber syndicates, and the whole array of persons engaged in the promotion 
- 4 procurement of illegal and fraudulent entries, or realizing the benefits 
ut are justas bitterly op to this course as bona fide settlers are heartily 
in favor of it. That multitu of complaints have been poured in upon Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, purporting to be from settlers or from 

; rsons assuming to represent settlers, or pretending to speak in their behalf, 

have reason to believe, and also have reason to know the motives by which 
such communications as a class have been inspired and the objects sought to be 
a a practice in this office to make cases “special” for patent; 
that is to say, to advance them out of their order at the instance of attorneys 

backed frequently by political or official influence. Even suspended cases were 
thus taken up and patents procured in large numbers of cases. ‘‘ Suspensions 
of patents” were not objected to as long as a way existed for getting cases 
through notwithstanding thesuspension. On the contrary, the parties who now 
complain of “ suspensions " were benefited by the former practice, for the ordi- 
nary attorney's fee of $25 for getting a patent upon an unsuspended case was 
immediately inesonne 7 a demand for $100 more as soon as a case was found 
in the suspended list. Now,no honest settler can afford, nor does he need, to 
pay $100 or $25 or any other sum to hasten the issue of his patent. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that these — cases turn out to be fraudulent after pat- 
ents have issued and it is too late to remedy the wrong by administrative ac- 
tion. ie . 

1 found it necessary,as a matter of justice to all claimants not less than as a 
measure in the public interest, to refuse to make any case “special.” That has 
been the fundamental grievance against my administration, of attorneys who 
thus found a profitable vocation eut off. ; 

Again, my early rulingsand decisions clearly indicated Speen to hold land- 
grant railroad corporations to the line of the law, instead of permitting their 
agents and attorneys to continue control of the practice and policy of this office. 
In like manner it was seen that magnified claims under alleged Spanish and 
Mexican grants were likely to meet with a scrutiny they had never before re- 
ceived, and finally that all claims for public land would be judged by the laws 
and compliance with law insisted upon, and that robbery of publiclands should 
be prevented so far as I had power to that end. 

As soon as this was made clear an organ zed movement was started in this 
city with a view of attempting to break down any reform in the administration 
of the Land Department and to restore the era of successful frauds, favoritism, 
and fees, Circulars were issued and sent broadcast to local attorneys and land 
and money brokers, laying out a plan of campaign and advising them to cause 

letters to be written to Senators and Representatives in Congress protesting 
against my action in sapenting final action pending the issue of patents, and 
representing the hardships to settlers resulting from such action. 

That the letters with which Senators have been deluged are the products of 
this inspiration there is no manner of doubt. Individual money-lenders who, 
in their to exact a rate of interest that no cultivator of the soil can pay 
and keep land, having loaned money without looking to their seourity, or 
lean agents who to get their percentages on the investments of their principals 
have taken risks beyond the bounds of prudence or reason, may of their own 
motion have added tothe volume of systematic complaints, but the general plan 
of operations, in which all having a similarity of interest could join, was marked 
out as above stated, 

In attempting to stand by the landmarks ofthe law I was quite as well aware 
at the outset as now of the interested hostility that such course would evoke. I 
have notexpected thatthe unlawful clutch of speculation could be loosened from 
the public lands without a struggle; nor that an aggressive domination, disas- 
trous to present and prohibitive of future actual inhabitancy over half a conti- 
nent, could be checked or controlled without encountering a determined resist- 


ance, 

What is complained of, Mr. Senator, to yourself and others is in reality,in my 
opinion, that, as an officer charged with the administration of the law,I have 
regarded it my duty to certify for patents to issue to those entrymen only who 
have made bona fide entries and have complied with the conditions prescribed 
by law as conditions-precedent to entitle them to have patents, and that, to the 
extent of my official responsibility and the means which Congress provides, I 
am endeavoring to prevent the consummation of frauds upon the public do- 


The letter of your correspondent is herewith returned, 


Very respectfully, , 
WM. A. J. SPARKS, Commissioner. 
Hon. Cuartes F, MANDERSON, 
United States Senate. 


I now desire to call your attention to one more topic, and then I am 
done. Itis in reference to the doctrine in land cases that the final cer- 
tificateis title. Such is the doctrine held by many, but to my mind it 
8am erroneous one. I have always held that such is not the case. I 
have always been of the opinion that until a patent is issued the De- 
partment is at liberty toinvestigate any case, and where any disclosures 
ofa fraudulent nature may be found Iam most heartily of the opinion 


of the Department in this matter has been in- 
view of the subj 

rendered in 1834 by Attorney-General Butler (3 Op. A. 
G., 93) sets forth that the local-land-aflairs act in a quasi judicial ca- 
in determining the question of fact on which the final certificate 
but the issuing of patents, however, rests in the Commissioner, 
jira Poy them where the decisions of the local officers were 

obtained by or founded on material errors of fact or law. 
The laid down here has been uniformly observed by the De- 
partment, the most notable cases being the Charlemagne Tower cases de- 





| the patents issue. 





| the entry if it was erroneously al 
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cided on review by Mr. Secretary Teller February 20, 1884 ( Decisions, 


volume 2, page 780); the ( oggswell case (volume 3, Decisions), July 
21, 1884, by Secretary Teller, and the Chrisinger case by Mr. Secretary 
| Lamar, January 25, 1886. 
The judicial decisions upon this subject are very numerous in con- 
firmation of the doctrine I have ¢ xpressed, and it is also held in addi- 


tion that the purchaser from the entryman takes no better title than 
the entryman possesses. [I ] o the 
point: 


If, before patent issues, the Land Departm 
treat the assignment as void, 
Franklin vs. Kelley, 2 Nebr., 78 
The act of 1841 provides that the entry 
Land Office. The actsorganizing the 
vide that the action of the regist 
by the Commissioner of the G« 
is dependent upon the approval of | 
of the business go; and, without the affi 
It would be a great evil if 
right could, as soon as the entry n . 
and thereby prevent the Commissioner from re 


here cite a few decisions which ar 


tine v ¢ is itmmay 


is 1 Sot the side 


and, notwithstanc 








or, so far as the cours 
> action of the ¢ 

t party claiming a pr 
vey the land toa th 
examining and disap vil 





ernment to serious loss, and pervert a statute conceived in a wis 
generous spirit into a means of pe 
mischief aimed at, The object wa 
the language—that the right se 
As between the claimant and the 
til the patent issues. It is subject 
regarded by the Department. Unti 
ernment not as a title but as a right ora cla I 

I admit that if an entry under the act is made w 
missioner finds that it was illegally allowed, rinstanc t! ulry is upo 
lands not subject to pre-emption, and he sets it aside, a conveya 
the entry and the official act of vacating it would be void. sucl 
would be within the mischief. Butifavalid entry be made, and a} 
upon it, a conveyance inte liate those two acts would not be wit t 
chief. The issue of the patent is a confirmation of the entry; it relates | 
it, and takes effect from it. (Ast vs. Hammond,3 McLean, I 

In the case of Harkness vs. Underhill (1 Black., 3 
urged that the register and receiver having sold the lai 
ity with the instructions of the Cor 
no further power or jurisdiction over it 
General Land Office power to set aside the 
be done by judicial authority. 
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16), connsel for pla 
ito Waters i: nie 
the General Land Office had 
Neither had the Commissioner of the 
ale even forfraud. This could only 


nmissioner ot 


Counsel for defendant in reply cited the lang 
court of Missouri (in Green vs. Hill, 9 Mo., 3: 


“It is the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to r 
proceedings of the register and receiver and vacate entries whi 
been illegally made, and thereby arrest the completion of a title 
fraud, mistake, or violation of law. And to the same effect 
lon, 11 Mo., 585; Huntsucker vs. Clark, 12 Mo., 333; Nelson vs. Simms, 23 
383; Glen vs, Thistle, 23 Minn.,42; Mitchell rs. Cobb, 13 Aila., 137; Dickinson rs. 
Brown, 9 Smeade & Marshall, 130; Gray vs. McCance, 4 I!.” 





. 


ise the 
h may have 

riginating in 
Perry vs. O'Tan 


Miss., 


The court (Mr. Justice Catron) said: 





The question is again raised whether this entry having been allowed by the 
register and receiver could be set aside by the Commissioner 

This question has several times been raised and decided in this court uphold- 
ing the Commissioner’s powers. (Garland vs. Winn, 20 How., 8; Lytle vs. The 


State of Arkansas, 22 How.) 


The two following also have a bearing on the question at issue 

A purchaser of land must look to every part of the title which is essential to 
its validity. (Brush vs. Ware, 15 Pet., 112.) 

States have no power to declare certificates of purchase of equal dignity with 
a patent. (Bagnell vs. Broderick, 13 Pet., 436.) 

In Barnard vs. Ashley (13 How., 43), the court said that the power of super- 
vision by the Commissioner of the General Land Office “is exercised by virtue 
of the act of July 4, 1836, which provides ‘that from and after the passaye of 
this act the executive duties now prescribed, or which may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law appertaining to the survey and sale of the public lands of the 
United States, or in any wise respecting such public lands, and also such as re- 
late to private claims of land and the issuing of patents for all grants of land 
under the authority of the Government of the United States, shall be subject 
to the supervision and control of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
under the direction of the President of the United States.’ 

“ The necessity of ‘supervision and control,’ vested in the Commissioner act 
ing under the direction of the President, is to manifest to require comment, 
further than to say that the facts found in this record show that nothing is more 
easily done than apparently to establish, by er parte affidavits, cultivation and 
possession of particular quarter-sections of lands, whenthefactisuntrue. That 
the act of 1836 modifies the powers of registers and receivers to the extent of 
the Commissioner's action in the instance before us, we hold to be true. But if 
the construction of the act of 1836 to this effect were doubtful, the practice under 
it for nearly twenty years could not be disturbed without manifest impropriety. 

“ Theecase relied on, of Wilcox vs. Jackson (15 Pet., 511) was an ejectment suit, 
commenced in February, 15365; and as to the acts of the register and receiver, in 
allowing the entry in that case, the Commissioner had no power of supervis 
such as was given him by act of July 4, 1836, after the case was in court 

In the next case (9 How., 333) all the controverted facts on which both sides 
relied had transpired and were concluded before the act of July 4 
passed ; and therefore its construction, as regards the Commi 
under the act of 1836, was not involved. Whereas, in the cas 





on, 


1836, was 
3 powers 
r considera- 





tion, the additional proceedings were had before the register i receiver in 
1837, and were subject to the new powers conferred on the Commissioner. 

In Vaquire vs. Tyler (1 Black, 195) the court recognized d affirmed the 
“plenary powers conferred upon the Commissioner by the act of July 4, 1836,"’ 


and said that the power of the Secretary of the Interior under the act of March 
3, 1849, to revise on appeal is “necessarily coextensive with the 
judge by the Commissioner.”’ 

In Shepley vs. Cowan (91 U. S., 340), the court say: 

The officers of the Land Department are specially designated by law to re- 
ceive, consider,and pass upon proofs presented with respect to settiement upon 
the public lands with a view to secure the rights of pre-emption, If they err in 
the construction of the law applicable to any case, or if fraud is practiced upon’ 
them, or they themselves are chargeuble with fraudulent practices, their rulings 


may be reviewed and annulled by the courts when a controversy arises between 
private parties founded upon their decisions. 


porers to ad- 
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In Marquiz vs. Frisbie (101 United States, 475) the court say: 


We have repeatedly held that the courts will not interfere with the officers 
of the Government while in the discharge of their duties in disposing of the 

ublie lands, either by injunction or mandamus. (Litchfield vs. Register and 
easier, 9 Wool., 552; Gaines vs, Thompson, 7 Id., 347; The Secretary vs. Mc- 
Garrahan, 9 Jd., 289.) 


After the United States has parted with its title and the individual has be- 
come vested with it, the equities subject to which he holds it may be enforced, 
but not before. (Johnson vs. Towsley, 13 Id., 72; Shefley vs. Cowan, 91 U.S., 
330) 

We did not deny the right of the courts to deal with the possession of the 
land prior to the issue of the patent or to enforce contracts between the parties 
concerning the land. But it is impossible thus to transfer a title which is yet in 
the United States. 


In the United States vs. Schurz (102 United States, 395) the court 
eay: 

The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress shall have the 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property belonging to the United States. Under this i 
vision the sale of the public lands was placed by statute under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. To aid him in the performance of this duty a bureau 
was created, at the head of which is the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, with several subordinates. To them,asa special tribunal, Congress con- 
fided the execution of the laws which regulate the surveying, the selling, and 
the general care of these lands. 


In Irvine vs. Marshall (20 How., 555) it was held that although a 
certificate may be the subject of bargain and sale, yet the United States 
can take care that conveyance shall be to him who is in good faith its 
vendee, and the court said: 


A reception of the certificate of purchase as evidence of title may be regular 
and convenient as a rule of business, but it has not been anywhere established 
as conclusive evidence, much less has it been adjudged to forbid or exclude 
proofs of the real and just rights of claimants. 


A mere declaration in writing by a vendor that the vendee has paid 
the purchase-price of land, and that he intends to give him a deed, is 
not a document purporting to convey title. (Osterman vs. Baldwin, 6 
Wall., 116.) 

Legal title does not pass by contract of purchase without deed, and 
one who holds or claims by contract only is not protected as a bona fide 
purchaser for value. (Boone vs. Chiles, 10 Pet., 177.) 

It will not do for a purchaser to close his eyes to facts which are open 
to his investigation for the exercise of that diligence which the law im- 
poses. Such purchasers are not protected. (Boush vs. Wall, 15 Pet., 
111.) 

Purchasers by quitclaim deed even are not regarded as bona fide pur- 
chasers without notice. (Oliver vs. Piatt, 3 How., 333; May vs. Le 
Clare, 11 Wall., 217; Dickerson vs. Colegrove, 100 U. 8., 578.) 

Party without title can not acquire it by payment of taxes on land. 
(Homestead Co. vs. Valley R. R., 17 Wall., 153.) 

A purchaser of land must look to every part of the title which is es- 
sential to its validity. (Brush vs. Ware, 15 Pet., 112.) 

States have no power to declare certificates of purchase of equal dig- 
nity with a patent. (Bagnell vs. Broderick, 13 Pet., 436.) 

in Quinby vs. Cowlan (104 U. 8., 420) the court say: 


The laws of the United States prescribe with particularity the manner in 
which portions of public domain may be acquired by settlers. They require 
personal settlement upon the lands desired and their inhabitation and improve- 
ment,and a declaration of the settler’s acts and pu to be made in the 
— office of the district within a limited time after the public surveys have 

n extended cver the lands. By them a land department has been created to 
supervise all the various steps required tothe acquisition of the title of the Gov- 
ernment. Its officers are required to receive, consider, and upon the proofs 
furnished as to the alleged settlements upon the lands, and their improvement 
when pre-emptian rights are claimed, and, in case of conflicting claims to the 
same tract to hear the contesting parties. 

The proofs offered in compliance with the law are to be presented, in the first 
instance, to the officers of the district where the land is situated, and from their 
decision an appea) lies to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and 
from him to the Secretary of the Interior. For mere errors of judgment as to 
the weight of evidence on these subjects by any of the subordinate officers the 
only remedy is by an appeal to hissuperior of the Department. The courtscan 
not exercise any direct appellate jurisdiction over the rulings of those officers 
or of their superior in the Department in such matters, nor can they reverse or 
cosrect them in a collateral proceeding between private parties, 

In this case, the allegation that false and fraudulent representations as to 
the settlement of the plaintiff were made to the officers of the Land Department 
is negatived by the finding of the court. It would lead to endless litigation and 
be fruitful of evil if a su ae power were vested in the courts over the ac- 
tion of the numerous officers of the Land Department on the mere questions of 
fact presented for their determination. It is only when those officers have mis- 
construed the law applicable to the case as established before the er 
and thus have denied to parties rights which, upon acorrect construct: , Would 
have been conceded to them, or where misre tations and fraud have been 
practiced necessarily affecting their j ent, that the courts can ina 
pees interfere and refuse to give effectto theiraction. On this oulletwe 

nave repeatedly and with emphasis expressed our opinion, and the matter 
should deemed settled. (Johnson vs. Towsley, 13 Wall., 72; Shepley vs. 
Cowan, 91 U. 8., 330-340; Moore vs. Robbins, 96 ., 539.) 

The doctrine applicable to the conclusive character of the solemn judgments 
of courts, with full jurisdiction over the parties, and the subject-matter, made 
after appearance, pleading, and contest by parties on both sides, can not be pro; 
erly applied to the proceedings of the land office, where no issue is taken, noad- 
versary proceedings had, no contest made, and the land officers act only on such 
evidence as claimant presents, with no means of controverting its truth, 
States Minor, 114 United States, 243.) 

The quasi-judicial nature of the functions of land officers has reference only to 
eases in which individuals have, as against each other, contested the right to a 
‘patent before them. (Id.) 

Where a patent has been obtained through mistake or by fraud and perjury, 


and there are no innocent holders for value, the legal title conveyed by the 
ent may be set aside in a court of equity, ™ia.) eer 















of supervising the disposal of public lands are executive duties and ar: 
subject of judicial interference ; that the question of passing the title 
United States upon an entry of public lands under the public-land law is 
tially a question of executive and not of judicial determination; that the y.;. 
where the jurisdiction of the courts begin is the point at which executive — 






are protected by the courts. 


vested in a purchaser of public lands it is equivalent, so far as the 
is concerned, to a patent issued, (Stark vs.Starrs,6 Wall.,402- 
Wagner, 101 U.S., 260.) But none of these decisions hold that the 
receipt of the register and receiver is conclusive evidence that a rig 
nor that a patent is not necessary for the conveyance of the legal title 
Myers vs. Croft (13 Wall., 291), the court says that the pre-emptor could se!) after 
entry if he came up and made his proof and payment “with clean hands.” 
But he must be in good faith the owner of the land and have “ done nothin, 
consistent with the provisions of the law on the subject.” 
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The principles settled by the courts are that the action of registers and re. 


ceivers in admitting an entry of ee lands is not conclusive, but is subje. 

review by the superior officers o: ject to 
contest between private parties, and asa matter of executive jurisdict icy, ;, 
cases not of individual contest; that the latter are cases between the Gov. 
ment and the entryman alone; that assignees before patent have no sta 
as innocent purchasers; that until patent issues on public-land entrie 
titie to the land remains in the United States; that the Commissioner of the ( 

eral Land Office may reject and cancel unpatented entries for tllega! ren- 
fraud ; that this is necessarily an act of executive jurisdiction ; that t} 


the Land Department, by appeal in c: 


ises of 
Vern- 


nding 
Sthe legal 


ily and 
he duties 
> not the 
of the 


essen- 


diction ceases, namely,after patent has been issued, when, in a proper pri ’ st 
ing, the courts may intervene to correct the errors of executive action: and hat 
it is only after the conveyance of legal title by patent that purchasers fur , alue 


The courts have often ruled that where the right to a patent has once become 


Governme nt 
Simmons vs, 
ertificate and 
bt has vest¢ d, 
In 


ing in- 


The validity of a conveyance depends upon the validity of the entry, and that 


is always a proper subject of inquiry by the Land Department at any time be. 
fore patent issues, and by the courts ina ro proceeding afterward. 


In the case of Harkness vs, Underhill (1 Black., 316), counsel for plantiff urged 


“The register and receiver having sold the land to Waters in conformity with 


the instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office had no further 
—— or jurisdiction over it. Neither had the Commissioner of the General 


and Office power to set aside the sale even forfraud. This could only be done 


by judicial authority.” 


Counsel for defendant in reply cited the language of the supreme 


court of Missouri (in Green vs. Hill, 9 Mo., 322): 


It is the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to revise the 

roceedings of the register and receiver and vacate entries which may have been 
illegally made, and thereby arrest the completion of atitle originating in fraud, 
mistake, or violation of law. And to the same effect: Perry vs. 0’ Hanlon,)| 
Mo., 585; Huntsucker vs. Clark, 12 Mo., 333; Nelson vs. Sims, 23 Miss., 353: Glen 
vs. Thistle, 23 Minn.,42; Mitchell vs. Cobb, 13 Ala., 137; Dickinson vs. Brown,¢ 
Smeade & Marshall, 130; Gray vs. McCance, 4 Ill, 


The court (Mr. Justice Catron) said: 


The question is again raised whether this entry having been allowed by the 

register and receiver could be set aside by the Commissioner. 

is question has several times been raised and decided in this court uphold- 
ing the Commissioner’s powers. (Garland vs. Winn, 20 How.,8; Lytle ws. The 
State of Arkansas, 22 How.) 

In Barnard vs. Ashley (18 How., 43), the court said that the power of supervis- 
ion by the Commissioner of the General Land Office “is exercised by virtue 
of the act of July 4, 1836, which provides ‘that from and after the passage of this 
act the executive duties now prescribed, or which may hereafter be prescribed 
by law —. to the survey and sale of the public lands of the United 
States, or in any wise ing such public lands, and also such as relate to 
private claims of land and the issuing of patents for all grants of land under the 
authority of the Government of the United States, shall be subject to the super- 
vision and control of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, under the 
direction of the President of the United States.’ 

The necessity of “supervision and control,”’ vested in the Commissioner act- 
ing under the direction of the President, is too manifest to require comment, 
further than to say that the facts found in this record show that nothing !s more 
easily done than apparently to establish, by ex parte affidavits, cultivation and 
possession 3 ponent quarter-sections of lands, whenthe factisuntruc. That 
the act of 1 modifies the powers of registers and receivers to the extent of 
the Commissioner’s action in the instance before us, we hold to be true. but! 
the construction of the act of 1836 to this effect were doubtful, the practice under 
it for nearly twenty years could not be disturbed without manifest impropriety. 

The case relied on, of Wilcox vs. Jackson (13 Pet., 511) was an ejectment suit 
commenced in , 1886; and as to the acts of the register and receiver.'c 
allowing the entry in that case, the Commissioner had no power of supervision 
such as was given him by act of July 4, 1836, after the case was in court 

In the next case (9 How., 333) all controverted facts on which both sides 
relied had transpired and were concluded before the act of July 4, 159, was 
passed; and therefore its construction, as regards the Commissioner’s powers 
under the act of 1836, was not involved. Whereas, in the case under consider- 
tion, the additional proceedings were had before the register and receiver! 
1837, and were subject to the aoe powers conferred on the Commissioner. — 

In Vaquire vs. Tyler (1 Black, 195) the court oeeee and affirmed the ple- 
nary powers conferred upon the Commissioner by the act of July 4, 1536, and said 
that power of the Secretary of the Interior under the act of March 3, 1*49.to 
revise on appeal is “ necessarily coextensive with the powers to adjudge by the 
Commissioner.” 


In Shepley vs. Cowan (91 U. S., 340) the court says: 


i erase of tee Land pastes nt are lly designated by law on 
ceive, i upon presen with respec settlemen pon 
the onete asides re the rights of pre-emption. If they err's 


themse ieable to any case, or if fraud is practiced upon 
them, or they ives are c le with fraudulent practices, their rulings 
may be reviewed and annulled by the courts when a controversy arises betwee 
private parties founded upon their decisions. 


In Marquiz vs. Frisbie (101.United States, 475) the court say: 


‘We have repeatedly held that the courts will not interfere with the oficer’ 

the Government while in the discharge of their duties in disposing of the = a4 

lands, either ST (Litchfield vs. Register and ie *, 
vs. Thompson, 7 Id., 347; The Secretary vs. McGarrahan 


After United States has parted with its title and the individual has bo 
to which he holds it may be enforced, bu 
vs. , 13 Id., 72; Shefley vs. Cowan, 91 U.S..5) , 
We did not deny the right of the courts to deal with the possession of the = 
prior to the issue of the patent or to enforce contracts between the pact in tbe 
coreg Se lane. But it is impossible thus to transfer a title which yeth 
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In The United States vs. Schurz (102 United States, 395) the court say: 


The Constitution of the United States declares that Congress shall have the 
ywer to —— of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
perritory and other prepesty belonging to the United States. Under this pro- 
vision the sale of the public ands was placed by statute under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. To aid him in the performance of this duty a bureau 
was created, at the head of which is the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office with several subordinates. To them, as a special tribunal, Congress con- 
fided the executing of the laws which regulate the surveying, the selling, and 
the general care ©! these lands. 
Congress has alsoenacted a system of laws by which rights to these lands 
y be acquired and the title of the Governmentconveyed tothe citizens. This 
court has witha strong hand upheld the doctrine that so long as the legal title 
of these lands remained in the United States, and the proceedings for acquiring 
it were as yet infieri, the courts would not interfere to control the exercise of 
the power vested in their tribunal. To that doctrine we still adhere. 


And again (Jd., 411): 

The question whether any particular tract belonging to the Government was 
open to sale, pre-emption, or homestead right is in every instance a question of 
law as applied to the facts for the determination of those officers, 


In Quinby vs. Cowlan (104 U. S., 420) the court say: 


The laws of the United States prescribe with particularity the manner in 
which portions of public domain may be acquired by settlers, They require 
rsonal settlement upon the lands desired and their inhabitation and improve- 
ment,and @ declaration of the settler’s acts and purposes to be made in the 
roper office of the district within a limited time after the public surveys have 
Feen extended over the lands. By them a land department has been created to 
supervise all the various steps required for the acquisition of the title of the Gov- 
ernment. Its officers are required to receive, consider, and pass upon the proofs 
furnished as to the alleged settlements upon the lands, and their improvement 
when pre-emption rights are claimed, aud, in case of conflicting claims to the 
same tract, to hear the contesting parties. 


In conclusion, it may and can with great propriety be said that the 
charges heaped upon Commissioner Sparks are totally groundless. To 
the poor and the homeless his acts have been of a special blessing; to 
fraud and dishonesty they have been of a blighting nature. To those 
who have the best interests of our country at heart, whose 
to see honesty and integrity the guides of official conduct, the acts of 
Commissioner Sparks will receive approval and hearty support. 
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Education. 


That education is an object of national concern, and a proper subject of legis- 
lation, all admit.—Chief-Justice Marshall,4 Wheaton, page 634,Supreme Court 
decision. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt. 
Mr. WHEELER said: 
Mr. CHATRMAN: Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


the Pee ieee : 

“ Provided, That before any bonds be purchased or redeemed under this reso- 
tien Haase bo aapeogrinted. from the surplus money in the Treasury, the sum 
of $10,000,000 year, to aid in the support of common schools, and that such 
money shall annually be divided among and paid out in the several States and 

in proportion which the whole number of persons in each who, 
being of theage of ten years and over, can not read bears to the whole number 
of such persons in the United States. Such computation shall be made accord- 
ing to the census of 1889. Said schools to be under the supervision and control 
of the State officials in the States where located, and of the Territorial authori- 
ties where located in the Territories.” 


Mr. MORRISON. I make a point of order that the amendment is 
not germane. 

Mr. WILLIS. Thope the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
will withdraw that proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am earnestly in favor of the object sought to be 
attained by the measure under consideration, but I can not concur with 
4uy distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] that my amend- 
ment is not germane to the resolution. The design of the resolution is 
to pay off a portion of the interest-bearing debt of the Government with 
money now lying idle in the Treasury and wholly unproductive. It is 
to release and put in circulation the surplus now in the Treasury, and 
my amendment directs that a portion of any surplus shall be applied 
to the praiseworthy and necessary purpose of aiding common schools in 
all the States of the Union. 

This statement of the object of the amendment will show my friend 
from K; Mr. WILL1s] its propriety and importance. 
ofall ‘un in favor of making the most advantageous use 
ter of money may be available for any purpose. Itisa mat 


judgment. I read from the last official report show- 
iug the condition of the Treasury on July 1: 





desire it is | 
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Cash in the Treasury July 1. 
Available for reduction of the public debt: 











Gold held for gold certificates actually outstanding $76, 044, 375 00 
Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding . 88,116,225 00 
United States notes held for certificates of deposit actually out- 
ae | i , ; 18, 250, 000 00 
Cash held for matured debt and interest unpaid 18, 999, S17 O 
nited States bonds and interest 3, 759, 165 51 
Fractional currency......... ‘ 2,657 17 
Total available for reduction of the debt 205, 202, 247 73 
Reserve fund: 
Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 14, 1875, 
and July 12, 1882........... LS aa ain 100, 000, 000 00 
Unavailable for reduction of the debt : 
Fractional silver coin......... $28, 904, 681 66 
adie hadianeeninanin: samen ehbubnaiewniiiin 77,814 00 
— = 29, 282, 4 66 
Certificates held as cash: 
Legal-tender.......00ccsesese0 250, 000 00 
Se 55, 129, 870 00 
I ccicsinnincciitenientinss’ 27, 861, 450 00 
——————= 83 94] 390 00 


Net cash balance on hand 75, 191,109 95 


Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's gen- 
eral account........... . 492,917,178 34 

From this statement it appears that we now have in the Treasury, 
available for the reduction of the debt, about $200,000,000. The reso 
lution provides that $100,000,000 of this surplus shall always be re- 
tained in the Treasury, but that any sum in excess of that amount shall 
be applied to the payment and retirement of the interest-bearing debt. 
This is a proposition which must command the unqualified assent of any 
good businessman. Thereis not aclear-headed and reputable merchant 
or banker in the country who will not recognize the advisability of using 
all idle and unproductive money for the reduction of the obligations 
upon which interest is constantly accruing. 

But while we recognize and make the necessary provision for our out- 
standing debt, let us not forget the important fact that we have other 
obligations beside those due the bondholder; there is a debt due the 
people—the most sacred for which the Government can be held. All 
civilized governments now recognize it as an important duty to assist 
in educating the children of the laboring people; and that our Govern- 
ment shall do this is specifically demanded in the platform of the Dem- 
ocratie party adopted at Chicago in 1884, the demand being expressed 
in these words: 

We favor * the diffusion of free education by common schools, so 
that every child in the land may be taught the rights and duties of citizenship. 

The purpose and the theory of thisamendment is identical with the 
educational bill which I had the honor to introduce on the 21st day of 
December, 1885, and therefore I shall address the House urvn this 
amendment precisely as though that bill was under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained by a sense of duty to my constit- 
uents and to the country at large to endeavor to impress upon the 
House my idea of the importance of this amendment, and the educa- 
tional bill to our general welfare and prosperity. 

In my humble judgment the question involved in this amendment 
and that bill is more important, more momentous in its relations to and 
bearing upon our future progress and prosperity than any that has en- 
gaged our attention during the entire session. 

Iappreciate as fully as can any gentleman the necessity for some care- 
fully prepared and well-considered measures of revenue and administra- 
tive reform. Such measures are, I concede, of very great importance, 
for in them are involved the questions of economy, wisdom, and efii- 
ciency in all the public departments. 

But in the educational measure we are confronted with the vital, the 
overshadowing question of the stability of the form of Government es- 
tablished by our forefathers, and upon which depends the perpetuity of 
ree institutions among men. 

For this reason, sir, I desire to enter my most earnest and emphatic 
protest against the adjournment of this House before it has enacted 
some bill of this character into a law. 

THE 


* 


POINTS IN TIE CASE, 

In asking the attention of the House to this subject I shall endeavor 
briefly to show: 

First. That the theory of the educational bill has been the theory of 
our Government from its first inauguration. 

Second. That the theory of this bill was fully recogniz 
tinually acted upon by the Continental Congress. 

Third. That all our early Presidents heartily concurred in and 
nestly advocated the principle upon which this bill is based. 

Fourth. That all governments have of Jate years recognized as an in- 
disputable principle of governmental action the fact that for a country 
to become prosperous and great it is necessary to educate the people. 

Fifth. That this law is necessary to equalize the benefits and advan- 
tages conferred by the General Government—some States having re- 
ceived from fifty to sixty times as much as others. 

Sixth. That this bill is advocated by our wisest, most patriotic, a 
sagacious citizens. 

Seventh. That the purpose designed to be accomplished by this bill 
is essential to the highest prosperity of our people and the maintenance 
of that form of government under which they will be the recipients of 
the greatest blessings. 
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Eighth. That the bill in no wise contravenes the Constitution of the 
United States, but, on the contrary, according to the interpretations of 
that instrament by our highest judicial tribunal, is in strict conformity 
thereto. 

Ninth. That the one ill-considered opinion and expression of Mr. 
Madison, in 1792, which has been so often iterated and reiterated by 
the opponents of this bill, has been refuted and rejected by our greatest 
Democratic statesmen, including Monroe, Calhoun, Jackson, and finally 
has been recanted, repudiated, and apologized for by Mr. Madison him- 
self’; and that it is this repudiated doctrine upon which the opponents 
of education base their arguments in their efforts to show that the 
measure is violative of the Constitution. 

Tenth. That it is in strict conformity with the usages, principles, 
and demands of the Democratic party. 


welfare of a free people, and that it was the duty of the Governmen; ; 


citizens who were unable to provide it for themselves. 
WASHINGTON AND ADAMS ON EDUCATION. 
General Washington, in his first message to Congress, says: 


Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. | 
in which the measures of government receive their impressions so imme; ,; 
from the sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionately esse; \. 


a national university and of a national military academy, and ; 
farewell address he again reverts to this subject in a most 
manner, for he says: 


Promote, then, as an object of primery importance, institutions for 4), 
eral diffasion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion stioujd jy 
lightened. 

Mr. John Adams, who succeeded Washington, though a Pederalic; 
unable to bring himself to believe or trast in the intelligence, virtue. 


THE THEORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 

Our forefathers came to this country for the purpose of founding a 
Government in which the people should rule. They abandoned lux- 
urious homes and all the comforts and conveniences which had resulted 
from centuries of civilization to encounter and struggle with the hard- 
ships and dangers of a land covered with dense forests, traversed by 
wild beasts, and inhabited by savage Indians. 

All they expected in return for their dangers, privations, and suffer- 
ings was the privilege to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience, and to establish a government which would restrain vice 
and encourage virtue. ‘To accomplish this great and God-like purpose, 
they declared as the cardinal doctrine of their new government that 
all men are created free and equal; and to maintain freedom, they ap- 
preciated the necessity that all should enjoy the blessings of education. 

Before leaving Europe schoolmasters were procured for every vessel, 
and classes were established and maintained on shipboard during the 
voyage. One of the first acts of the colonists was to enact laws donat- 
ing both money and lands for educational purposes; and during the 
early period of American settlements as much as one-fourth of the in- 
come of some of the colonies was devoted to the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools. In addition to primary schools, grammar schools were es- 
tablished in many partsof NewEngland. Harvard College was founded 
in 1638, William and Mary in 1693, and Yale in 1701. 

During the war of the Revolution a temporary check was given to 
the pursuit of learning; but its importance was early considered upon 
the return of peace, and one of the first laws enacted by the Colonial 
Congress was to set apart one thirty-sixth of the great western domain 
for the advancement of this object. 


i 


ment, he said: 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower class of peop 
are so extremely wise and useful that,to a humane and generous mind. n 
pense for this purpose would be thought extravagant. 

Just before his death he wrote to a committee of the Kentucky Lez 
islature in these words: 


The wisdom and generosity of your Legislature in making liberal! ap; 
tions in money for the benefit of schools, academies, colleges, and the u 
is an equal honor to them and their constituents, a proof of their veneration { 
literatureand science, and a portent of great and lasting good to Nort) and Sout 
Americaandtothe world. Great is truth, great is liberty, and great is huma 
and they must and wiil prevail. 


THE APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY ON EDUCATION. 


Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, the grea: 
apostle of the democratic theory of the equality of man and of his 
herent and inalienable right to self-government, was ever an ear: 
eloquent, and efficient advocate of education by the State. 


mon schools. 
LAWS OF THE COLONIAL CONGRESS. 


As chairman of the committee on the organization of the Western 
Territory, in the Congress of the Confederation, Mr. Jefferson, in May, 
1784, made a report upon that subject, in which it was provided: 

That there shall be reserved the central section of every township for the 
maintenance of public schools, and the section immediately adjoining the same 
for the support of religion. 

The proposition to provide in any way for the support of religion ex- 
cited some opposition, and after debate that proviso was stricken out. 
A year later, after mature consideration, the Congress enacted a law on 
May 20, 1785, in which it was provided: 

There shall be reserved lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of 
public schools. 

I read from the Journal of the American Congress, volume 4, April 
1, 1782, to November 1, 1788, pages 520 and 521, containing proceed- 
ings of May 20, 1785: 

Congress proceeded with third reading of the ordinance for ascertaining the 
mode of disposing of lands in the Western Territories, and the same being gone 
through was passed, as follows: 

7 % % “ye . * * 


‘ There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within said township; also, one-third part of all gold, silver, 
lead, and copper mines to be sold or otherwise disposed of,as Congress shall 

et = 


hereafter direct.” * 
RICHARD EH. LEE, President. 


The vote of the Colonial Congress upon this measure was unanimous, 

The report of the committee upon the ordinance, dated July 23, 1787, 
to provide for the sale of the Western Territory, ordered: 

That the lot No. 16 in each township, or fractiona) part of a township, be given 
Sey for the purpose contained in said ordinance (the ordinance of May 

The ordinance passed during the same month for the government of 
the ‘‘ Territory of the United States northwest of the River Ohio’’ con- 
tained these words: 

Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Madison was a member of the committee 
which reported the ordinance of Jaly 23, and was one of its most ardent 
advocates. 

It is interesting to find that the ideas of our colonial fathers on the 
subject of education were deeply impressed upon the minds of the 
founders of our Government under the Constitution. Nearly every one 
of the principal actors in the stirring events which resulted in the sep- 
aration of the colonies from the mother country, the establishment of 
our independence, and the formation of a more durable Government un- 


tion of the reasons why the measure now under consideration s! 
be supported that I quote it: 
Whereas it appearcth that however certain forms of government ar 


ral rights, and are at the same time themselves better guarded against « 
eracy, yet experience hasshown that even under the best forms those intru 
with power have, in time, and by slow operations, perverted it intotyrann) 
it is believed that the most effectual means of preventing this would be | 
minate as far as practicable the minds of the people at large, and mor 
cially to give them knowledge of those facts which history exhibite' 
thereby of the experience of other ages and countries, tlicy 


ural powers to defeat its purposes; and 
best, and are best administered, and that laws will be wisely formed and | 


ness that those persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtu 
should be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive and able tor 1 
the sacred deposits of the rights and liberties of their fellow-citizens, and ‘hat 
they should be called to that charge without regard to wealth, birt! ‘ 
accidental condition or circumstance; but the indigence of the greaic 

ber disabling them from so educating at their own expense those 
children whom nature hath fitly formed and disposed to become useful 1! 






the common expense of all than that the happiness of all should be con! 
the weak or wicked. 


Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, opposing the remo 
the tax on imports, uses these words: 


Patriotism would certainly pate its continuance and application tot! 
purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, and canals. 


the Treasury, he uses these words: 
Shall it lie unproductive in the public vaults? Shall the revenue ber 


rivers, education, and other great foundations of prosperity and union, U 
Constitution as may be ap by the States” 

proposed a system which is expressed in these words: 
Colleges for a middie d of instruction, calculated for the common purl 
highest degree. 


cey dated January 6, 1816, in which he says: 





der the Constitution were open, bold, and persistent champions of ;})q 
theory that education was not only important but indispensable to ;). 


provide the means of acquiring an elementary education to those o¢ ;; 


In his eighth annual message, he recommended the establishment of 


£overnment 


integrity of the great mass of mankind, could yet recognize the adyan. 
tages of state education in making better citizens and benctiting {}, 
whole people of the entire country, and was quite as earnest as his pred. 
ecessor in his advocacy of general education. In his work on govyery- 


As a member of the Virginia Legislature he prepared and introduce4 
three bills for State education, the first of which related solely to com- 


The preamble to this bill is so cogent and unanswerable a presenta- 


calculated than others to protect individuals in the free exercise of their nat ' 


i i a i a 


~ 


enabled to know ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert th: r nat 
Whereas it is generally true that the people will be happiest whose laws are 


estly administered in proportion as those who form and administer them « 
wise and honest ; whence it becomes expedient for promoting the public happ- 


| See oe 


ments for the public, it is better that such should be sought for and educate: a! 


In his eighth annual-message, in discussing the surplus revenue | 


Or shall it not rather be appropriated to the improvements of roads, c\"4* 
the powers which Congress — already possess, or such amendment 0! the 


Mr. Jefferson was deeply interested in the schools of Virginia, “ 


First. Elementary schools, for all children generally, rich and poor. Se"! 


of life, and such as w be desirable for all who were in easy circumstane’ 
And third.an ultimate grade for teaching the sciences generally and In tie" 


I find in Jefferson’s work (Volume VI, page 517) a letter to Mr. Ya" 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, }csPr" 
what never was and never will be. The functionaries of every governe’ 
have propensities to command at will the liberty and property of ee 
stituents, There is no safe deposit for these but with the people themse'v™: 
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nor can they be safe with them without information. 
and every man able toread, all is safe. 


In the same volume, page 566, I find a letter to Governor Nicholas, 
dated April 2, 1816, in advocacy of elementary education. He says: 
My partiality for that division is not founded in views of education solely, but 


infinitely more as the means of a better administration of our Government and 
the eternal preservation of its republican principles. 


In a letter to Mr. Cabell dated November 28, 1820 (see Jefferson’s 
works, Volume XVII, page 187), Mr. Jefferson said that— 


More money from the ple was not needed, but that the money raised for 
education should be employed understandingly and for the greatest good. 

He also said: 

That good requires that, while they are instructed in general competently to 
the common business of life, others should employ their genius with necessary 
information to the useful arts, to inventions for saving labor and increasing our 
comforts, to nourishing our health, to civil goverament, military science, &c. 

Would it not have a good effect for the frienils of this university— 

University of Virginia— 
to take the lead negate and effecting a practical scheme of elementary 
schools, to assume the character of the friends rather than the opponents of that 
object? 

In the same letter Jefferson said: 

Surely Governor Clinton’sdisplay of the gigantic efforts of New York toward 
the education of her citizens will stimulate the pride as well as the patriotism 
of our Legislature, to look to the reputation and safety of their own country, to 
rescue it from the degradation of becoming the Barbary of the Union, and of 
falling into the ranks of ourown negroes. To that condition it is fast sink- 
ing. see 


Where the press is free 


MADISON'S VIEWS OF ITS IMPORTANCE. 


Madison, who was called the father of the Constitution, who was one 
of the originators of the ideaand was more active than any of his asso- 
ciates in framing that great instrument, and who, therefore, it may be 
reasonably supposed, understood more fully than any one man who ever 
lived the full extent of the powers granted by the Constitation to the 


General Government, and the limitations imposed by that instrument | 


under which those powers were to be exercised, steadfastly and earn- 
estly upheld the idea that the education of the people was one of the 
first and most important duties of the Government. 
I have shown that on May 23, 1785, the Continental Congress enacted 
a law which gave every sixteenth section in the public domain for the 
maintenance of public schools, and Mr. Madison was one of the mem- 
bers of the committee of the Congress which, in July, 1787, unani- 
mously recommended that this donation, or grant, be made perpetual. 
Mr. Madison stepped from the halls of the Colonial Congress into the 
convention which framed our present Constitution, and immediately 
upon the conclusion of its labors was elected a member of the first Con- 
held under the Constitution, and was re-elected to the second, 
third, and fourth Congresses, and with all the debates and discussions 
touching the duties and powers of the General Government under the 


Constitution fresh in his mind, all of his utterances—speeches or | 
letters—prove him to have been a staunch advocate of popular educa- | 


tion by the General Government. 

And yet many of the opponents of this measure have endeavored to 
find in Mr. Madison’s speech on the cod-fisheries a denial of the right 
of the General Government to make appropriations to assist in the 
cause of education. 

Passing by, for the time being, the constitutional questions raised by 
this speech of Mr. Madison——-which I propose to consider in another 
part of my argument—I beg now to call the attention of the House to 
other well-known utterances of this eminent constitutional authority 
upon the question of Government aid to education. My object in doing 
this is to enable gentlemen to constrast these utterances with this iso- 
lated expression regarding a bounty to a special industry. 


On March 4, 1809, President Madison delivered his inaugural address, | 


and alluding to the principles by which he pledged himself to be gov- 
erned, he said: 


To favor in like manner the advancement of science and the diffusion of in- 
formation as the best aliment to true liberty. 


In his second annual address he was, if possible, more emphatic, en- 


forcing the importance of general education and the establishment of a 
national university. He said: 


While it is universally admitted that a well instructed people alone can be 
permanently a free people,and while it is evident that the means of diffusing 
and improving useful knowledge form so small a proportion of the expendi- 
tures for national purposes, I can not presume it to be unreasonable to invite 

to theadvantages of superadding tothe means of education pro- 

States a seminary of learning instituted by the National 

. the limits of their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of 

defrayed or reimbursed out of the vacant grounds which have 
nation within those limits. 


Daring Mr. Madison's entire life the subject uppermost in his mind 
Seems to have been the great importance of education. In volume 3, 
page 276, of Madison’s works, I find a letter to Mr. Barry, under date 
of Angust 4, 1822, in which he says: 


The liberal made by the Legis! 

gislature of Kentucky for a gen- 
eral system of can not be too much applauded. A popular govern- 
ment without popular jon, or the means of acquiring it, is but a pro- 
logue to a farce ortragedy, or perhaps to both. Knowledge will forever govern 
Serene; and a people who mean to be their own governors must arm them- 


letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Teakle, dated March 29, 1826: 
The best service that can be rendered a country, next to that of giving it lib- 
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erty, is in diffusing the mental improvement equally essential to the preserva- 
tion and the enjoyment of the blessing. 








MONROE AND QUINCY ADAMS ON EDUCATION. 


On March 4, 1817, Mr. Monroe delivered his inaugural 
which he said: 


adddress, in 


Had the people of the United States been educated in different p1 ples; 










the same volume, page 523, a paragraph from a | 





had they been less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, can it be be- 
lieved that we should have maintained the same steady and consistent career 
or been biest with the same success? While, then, the constituent body retains 
| its present sound and he hful stateeverything will be safe. * * * It isonly 
| when the people become ignorant and corrupt, when they enerate intoa pop 
ulace, that they become incapable ng the sovereignty. Usurpation is 
| nd rhe people t ns ~ ome 
| ruments of their own debasement and ruin. I 3 < to the 
} nfullforce. I is icon 
stitutional measures promote intelli among the people as the b meansof 


preserving our liberties. 

John Quincy Adams, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1825, em- 
phasized and reiterated the recommendations regarding education made 
by Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. He dis- 
cussed the specific power of Congress under the Constitution, and said: 







If these powers and others en 
| brought into action by laws pron 
merce,and manufactures, the c 


ated in the Constitution may be effectually 


sting the Improveme agriculture, com 





vation of the mechan f the elegant 
arts, the advancement of literat ,and the progress of t s, ornamental 
and profound—to refrain from exercising them for the benetit of the people them- 
selves would be to hide in the earth the talent committed to our charge, would 
be treachery to the most sacred of trusts. 


In 1805, soon after the acquisition of Louisiana, the Territory of Or- 
leans petitioned Congress for a grant of lands for public schools. The 
committee of the House of Representatives made their report on Feb 
ruary 27, 1806, which I read from American State Papers, Public Lands, 
volume 1, page 258: 


Your committee are of opinion that it ought to be a primary object with the 
General Government to encourage and promote education in every part of the 
Union, so far as the same can be done consistent/ly|] with the genera! policy of 
the nation and so as not to infringe the municipal regulations that are or may 
be adopted by the respective State authorities on this subject 

The benefits resulting to society in general from the establishment and sup- 
port of public institutions for the education of youth and the general diffusion 
of science, arte too well known to all discerning persons to requi! particn 
lar investigation on the present occasion. The National Legislature has by sev- 
eral of its acts on former occasions evinced in the strongest manner 
tion to afford the means of establishing and fostering, with a libe 
public institutions. 






any 


ts disposi 


ral hand, such 
WEBSTER AND PRENTISS. 

In his celebrated speech of January 26, 1830, Mr. Webster referred 
to the ordinance of the Continental Congress of 1787, in these words 

Tt set forth and declared itto bea high and binding duty of government itself 
to support schools and advance the means of education,on the 





piain renson 
that religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good ¢ ment and 
to the happiness of mankind. 
In another speech, Mr. Webster said: 
Education comprehends all that series of instruction and discipline which is 






ig, correct the temper. and 
: 


38 inthe¢ir fut est . 


intended to enlighten the understa: nthe man 
ners and habits of youthand fit the: usefulne 


nior 


Sergeant S. Prentiss, one of the ablest lawyers and most eloquent 


speakers our country has produced, fully realized the necessity of pro- 


viding means for educating a people who were charged with the re- 
sponsible duty of perpetuating free institutions. In aspcech delivered 
in New Or cans in December, 1846, this profound thinker and brilliant 


speaker expressed his convictions upon this point in these emp4uatic 
words: 








The principle that society is bound to provide for its me rs education as 
well as protection, so that none need be ignorantexcept from cho s the most 
important that belongs to modern philosophy. It is essential to a an 
government. Universal education is not only the best and surest, but the only 

| sure foundation for free institut rrue liberty is the child of knowledge; 





| she pines away and dies in the arms of ignorance 

The written and spoken opinions of these thoughtful, earnest, great 
men show that in their view education includes moral and religi 
as well as physical, scientific, and literary training. 

Education is the guide to progress, and no civilization is worth hav- 
ing which does not crystallize around Christian virtue. 


us, 


3s 


Knowledge is freedom. 
| Knowledge is power. 
INTELLIGENCE RULES THE WORLD. 


When the Assyrian Empire was 
When the Medo-Persians became 
stroyed the Assyrians. 

When learning made the Greeks most powerful they annihilated the 
Medo-Persians, and, finally, when learning elevated the 
barian into greatness, Greece was conquered by victorio 

While this intellectual struggle was in progress bet ween 
and Rome, Germany and Englans 
age and ignorant as the 

This idea was very forcibly put | 


most cultured it was most powerful. 
most learned they overran and de- 


Roman bar- 
is Rome. 
Syria, Greece, 
inhabited by barbarians as sav 
Africa to-day. 

y Disraeli, who, when reproached on 
account of his Jewish extraction, retorted that he was proud of, gloried 
in, the knowledge that while his assailants’ ancestors were savage, half- 
naked barbarians, living in holes in the ground, his ( Disraeli’s) ances- 
tors were lawgivers and princes among the most intelligent and greatest 
nation on earth. 

But we need go so far back for proofs upon thissubject. Alabama has 
fertile soil and rich and abundant minerals. The soil of little Massa- 
chusetts is barren and her minerals are of little value. Yet her wealth 
is five times ours, and in comparison to the extent of her area her 


were 


natives of Central 
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wealth is fifty times as great as ours. While there are many reasons 
for this, education has had a great deal to do with it. 

The same disproportion exists between the wealth of Alabama and 
that of Rhode Island. Give Alabama boys the same chance for educa- 
tion as is enjoyed by the boys of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and I 
will guarantee that in twenty years the wealth of Alabama will exceed 
that of both these States combined. And if God spares my life I shall 
never cease my efforts until Alabama is as rich, prosperous, and happy 
as any State in the Union, and I believe that to reach this condition 
she must educate her children. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS. 

For one hundred years it has been the policy of our Government to 
aid public schools. The donations, however, have been very unequal. 
Sometimes land has been donated and sometimes money has been given 
to States. The belt of Southern States, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, received in land 
4,321,576 acres. These States had in 1880 a population of 13,665,654, 
and therefore were given less than one-third of an acre per capita. The 
belt of Northern and Northwestern States and Territeries, and Texas, 
namely, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Texas, and Oregon, and Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming Territories, received 112,893,919 
acres, 

The population of these States and Territories was, according to the 
Jast census, 5,723,994; which shows that they received 20 acres for each 
inhabitant. We therefore see that the States and Territories last enu- 
merated have received sixty times as much land per capita as the 
Southern States first mentioned. 

As might be expected there is less illiteracy in the States where the 
grants have been liberal than in those States where they have been 
meager, and the proposed appropriation upon the basis of illiteracy 
tends in a slight degree to make compensation for the unjust and un- 
equal distribution heretofore made. 

Millions of acres of land have been sold and the money placed in the 
Treasury, and this bill seeks to appropriate a portion of this money for 
educational purposes. 

It would be presumed that the States which have been given the lib- 
eral amounts would be willing to do justice to those States which have 

been neglected, but it is painful to see that some of them are most de- 
termined in their opposition to any measure having for its object a ten- 
dency to equalize these benefits. 
THE SOUTH ACQUIRED THE DOMAIN. 

The States which need this bounty at present furnished the men who 
contributed more than all others toward acquiring the vast territory 
which has rendered these liberal grants possible. Southern Presidents--- 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Polk—acquired for us these vast territories. 

° Acres. 
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It was the brave men from the extreme Southern States who formed 
the greater part of the army which won on the battlefields of Mexico 
a very large part of this vast domain. 

While there are very many people in the prosperous States who ad- 
vocate this measure, yet, I regret to say, there are some who oppose it 
with unrelenting bitterness, and, what is still more painful, they en- 
deavor to deceive our own people by false representations regarding the 
proposed law. 

In 1836, just a half a century ago, there was a surplus in the Treas- 
ury, and under the act of June 23, 1836, $28,104,464.91 was distributed 
to the States, and all or nearly all of this fund was used for public 
schools, and formed in many States the basis of the system of educa- 
tion which has made them great and prosperous. 

Our average receipts from 1830 to 1840 were but $30,461,109, while 
of late the revenues of the Government have in single years exceeded 
$400,000,000. It is easily seen, therefore, that the cash distribution of 
surplus funds in 1836 was relatively more than twelve times as great as 
the amount asked to be appropriated by this bill. If that law, recom- 
mended by Andrew Jackson, was right then, certainly a similar law 
appropriating less than one-twelfth of the proportionate amount can not 
be wrong. 

But this bill provides that the appropriation shall be distributed 
over a period of eight years; therefore the sum taken from the Treas- 
ury under the law of 1836 was relatively about one hundred times 
greater than the sum proposed to be appropriated during any one year 
under the provisions of this bill. 

THE BILL MISREPRESENTED. 

_The enemies of the bill falsely tell the Southern people that it pro- 
vides for mixed schools. This is absolutely untrue. It specially pro- 
vides for separate schools. The bill does not establish or control any 
school. It simply provides money to aid the schools established by 
the States, The schools are to be controlled by the State and county 
officials in every respect as they are now. 
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amounts to other States which have not received their equitab 


$77,000,000 appropriated to aid common schools by this bill. It taxes 
our patience, equanimity, and sense of decorum to listen to arguments 
against this bill by gentlemen from California, Colorado, Nevada. and 
Texas when we recall the fact that the first-named State has received 
from the people of the United States in aid of her public schools ye),. 
tively more than twelve times as much as Alabama, and that the }ac;- 
named State has received, for the same purpose, more than fifty tine: 


the further reflection that the addition of these States to the U 
and of an immense area of territory beside, was principally the work of 
Southern men in support and defense of Southern policy. 


It is simply a donation of nearly $6,000,000 to Alabama and large 


le quota, 


This is just and right. 
Some States have heretofore received more than Alabama, and this 


law tends to equalize the fund. Alabama did not refuse her share of 
the $28,104,464.91 in 1836, and she will not refuse her share of :) 


Lue 


as much. 
The impatience and intolerance naturally provoked by the opposition 
of these States to this is likely to be emphasized, if not intensified. py 


nion 


When Texas sought to establish her independence of Mexico, we of 


the South rushed to her assistance and gave our best blood in her defense 
and to secure her freedom. 


TEXAS SHOULD NOT OPPOSE IT, 
The joint resolution under which Texas was empowered to retain con- 


trol of her own public lands was carried by the votes of Southern men 
and was approved by a Southern President. By this resolution the 
splendid Lone Star State was invested with the control of at least 150,- 
000,000 acres of land, not less than one-third of which—worth $200 - 
000,000—has been used or is now available to foster and develop her 
system of public schools. 


We rejoice in and congratulate Texas upon the magnificent results of 


her school policy and measures, but at the same time we hope her rep- 


resentatives will be sufficiently just and generous to vote with us fora 
measure which promises to give us an insignificant fraction of the im- 
mense benefits she has enjoyed, principally by and through our means, 

And we are not merely hopeful upon this point, we are confident that 
such will be the final result. The generosity of the people of Texas 
has long since become proverbial, and her able and distinguished rep- 
resentatives upon this floor are known to represent the traits and char- 
acteristics of their constituents as faithfully as they guard their inter- 
ests. This appeal for justice and generosity applies with almost equal 
force to the States of California, Colorado, and Nevada. 

The opponents of this bill claim to have just made the discovery that 
such measures as the one under discussion are not constitutional. 

They flatter and praise our constitutional scruples, and contend that 
Southern men are too noble and generous, too earnestly devoted to the 
doctrine of State-rights to wish aid from the Federal Government 

By this and similar methods in times past many Southern men have 
been induced to oppose appropriations for the improvement of their 
rivers and harbors. 

In such cases the further argument was advanced that the money to 
improve our rivers and harbors would be spent under the supervision 
of a Federal officer, who, coming into our States under authority from 
the General Government, assumed personal and direct control of all 
work done under such appropriations. Vain and foolish men contended 
that this was an invasion of the principle of ‘‘ State-rights.”’ 

The new South has conquered this opposition, and without hesita- 
tion recognizes the fact that unless her rivers and harbors are improved 
by the General Government they will remain as they were when navi- 
gated by the Indians in their canoes, and that so long as our water nav- 
igation is obstructed we never can overtake the prosperous North whica 
has received such munificent aid of this character. 

Now, since the South is willing and anxious to receive such aid, and 
to have the works controlled bythe Federal Government or its officers, 
is it not a direct insult to the intelligence of the Southern people toat- 
tempt to defeat the educational bill by the assertion that the Sout 
does not wish it? 


SOUTHERN PEOPLE NEED AND WISH IT. 


It has been contended here that the people of none of the Southern 
States desire the passage of this measure, and some Northern gentiemen 
give that as their only reason fur opposing it, producing letters ‘rom 

rominent Southerners in support of their position. Many of them =\): 
Fadmit the bill to be just; I admit that the insignificance of the wd e™ 
tended to the South as compared with the benefits conferred upon ™») 
States of the North would constrain me to vote for the bill had | 1! 
been impressed with the belief that the South does not want !t. Many 
of them say: Prove to us that the South really desires the success 0! () 
measure and we will give it our support. a 

In reply to these gentlemen I assert that the South does want!’ 
she needs it; she demands it. A gallant, struggling people, yea™!"> 
for the fountain of knowledge, beseech you to accord them ts J" 
and necessary measure. . 

She has never been backward in her duty. Whether in pov erty 

rosperity she has paid her tribute to the Federal Treasury. ler ® - 
Gwe always been prompt to give their blood in her defense. 44"! 
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a century and a half ago Southern men hastened to the defense of the 
Western settlers in the French and Indian wars. It was Southern men 
who started to Massachusetts the day they heard of the conflicts at 
Lexington and Concord. It was Southern men who were most lavish 
in their devotion during the war of 1812, in the many Indian conflicts, 
and in the war with Mexico, and even in the conflict of 1861-’65 South- 
ern States gave as many men to the Federal as they did to the confed- 
erate arniy. : og 

It is men of this character who now ask aid in the cause of educa- 
“in can it be said on this floor that they do not wish it, when the 
records emphatically show the contrary ? 

MISTORY OF THE PRESENT BILL. 

On January 16, 1882, I introduced a bill in Congress which appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for this purpose. It provided that the State offi- 
cials should control the fund, and have exclusive control of the schools. 
On January 15, 1883, a resolution was introduced fixing a day to con- 
sider the billas reported to the House by the Committee on Education. 
A second was demanded, and 117 members voted for the measure, and 
only 11 against it. (See CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Forty-seventh Con- 
1202.) The vote was then taken upon the resolution, and 
the affirmative vote was increased to 129. ! was present, and state of 
my own knowledge, that on both votes the measure was favored by 
nearly every Southern Democrat except the gentleman from Texas. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress Senator BLAIR introduced a similar bill 
which was referred to a committee of which Senator PUGH was a mem- 
ber. Mr. BLAtR recognized the fact that the South would, necessarily, 
be the largest beneficiary of the bill, and in his solicitude to have his 
pill so framed as to secure the accomplishment of the greatest possible 

, and be, in all respects, entirely acceptable to the South, he re- 
quested Senator PuGu to make such changes in the bill as he thought 
necessary to secure the purpose he had in view. In compliance with 
this request Mr. Puan undertook the revision of the bill, and the 
measure generally known as the “‘ Blair bill’’ was reported to the Sen- 
ate in the handwriting of that eminent Southern Democrat. This bill 
passed the Senate on April 7, 1884, being supported by the following 
Southern Democratic Senators: 


Brown, Hampton, Pugh, Lamar, 
Call, Jackson, Ransom, Vance, 
Colquitt, Jonas, Williams, Walker. 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Gibson, 

George, Kenna, Camden, 


(The last five being supporters of the measure, but ‘‘ paired’’ with 
the same number who opposed it. ) 


A STAB AT THE MEASURE. 


On January 23, 1885, Mr. Hurd introduced a resolution, which I will 
read (RECORD, page 1058): 

Whereas certain bills, appropriating money from the Treasury of the United 
States, originating in the Senate, have passed that body, and have been sent to 
this House for its concurrence, which are now upon the Speaker’s table, to wit, 
Senate bill No. 398, entitled ‘‘A bill to aid in the establishment and temporary 
£u of common schools” and many others; and 

hereas it is asserted that these bills are in violation of the privilege of this 
House to exclusively originate bills for raising revenue: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be hereby directed to in- 

“ into the power of the Senate to originate bills appropriating money from 
1 of the United States, and report to this House at as early a day as 
And said committee shall have leave to report at any time. 


This was a direct stab at the educational bill. The resolution was 
supported by all of its enemies, and also by some of its friends, who 
desired the success of the bill, but were yet jealous of the action of the 
Senate in originating the bill, which they regarded as an invasion of 
the exclusive rights of the House. A motion was then made to table 
the resolution, which was voted for by the following Southern Demo- 
crats, who thus gave emphatic and unmistakable expression to their 
advocacy of the bill: 


Ballentine, Covington, Hemphill, Reese, 
Barbour, Cox, W.R. Herbert, Talbott, 
Bennett, Crisp Hewitt, G. Vv Taylor, J.M. 
Blackburn, Davidson, King, Vance, 
Blanchard, bble. Lewis, Warner, 
Bratton, Dibrell, Money, Williams, 
Breckinridge, is, Nicholis, Willis, 
Bochanan, Finley, Oates, Wise, G.D. 
Cabell, Forney, O’Ferrall, Wolford. 
Candler, , Peel, 

Hammond, Pierce, 
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&@ member of that Congress I should certainly have voted 
Southern Democrats. 

fivst call of the States in the Forty-ninth Congress I intro- 
bill (H. R. 43) to aid common schools which I will read: 

A bill to aid in the temporary support of common schools. 
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Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of 
act thong a, ongress assembled, That for eight years next after the passage of this 


eed from the money in the Treasury the 

wit: rst year the sum of $7,000,000, the second year the 

the third year the sum of $15,000,000, the fourth year the sum 

fifth year the sum of $11,000,000, the sixth year the sum of $9,- 
ee 


i 


year the sum of $7,000,000, ghth year the sum of %,- 
school of nich several sums shall be expended to secure the benefits of common- 
in 


toall the children of the school age mentioned hereafter living 


such money shall annually be divided among and paid out in the 
and Territories in that proportion which the whole number of 


ie 


i 
i 





| to the whole 


persons in each who, being of the : 





rs and over, can not read, hx 


wwe of ten ¥ 
the United States; 


number of such persons in the | 
shall be made according to the census of 1880. 
Sere. 3. That no State or Territory shall re 
until the governor thereof shall file with the 
ment, certified by him, showing the chara 


irs 
. such computation 
ve any of the benefits of this act 
Secretary of the Interior a state- 


ter of the common-school system in 
force in such State or Territory ;*the amount of money expended therein dur- 
ing the last preceding school year in the sup} t of common scho Is, not in- 
cluding expenditures for the rent, repair, « of school-houses; whether 
any discrimination is made in the raising « of the common-school 


revenues orin the common-scho f 














rl fac ed between the white and 
colored children therein, and,so far gs is practicable, the sources from which 
such revenues were derived; the manner in which the same were apportioned 
to the use of the common schools; the number of wh ind the number of col- 
ored common schools; the average attendance in each « 1 the < 
the school term. No money shal! be paid out under this act to any St ler- 
ritory that shall not have provided by law a system of free common schools for 
all of its children of school age, without distinction of race or color, either in 
the raising or distributing of school revenues or in the schoo! facilities affordes 
Provided, That separate schools for white and colored children shall not be con- 
sidered a vivlation of this condition. The Secretary of the rior shall there- 


upon certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of the States and Ter- 
ritories which he finds to be entitled to share in the benefits of this act, and also 
the amount due to each. 

Sec. 4. That the amount so apportioned to each State and Territory shall be 
drawn from the Treasury by warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
monthly estimates and requisitions of the Secretary of the Interior as the same 
may be needed, and shall be paid over to such officers as shall be authorized by 
the laws of the respective States and Territories to receive the same. 

Sec. 5. That the instruction in the common schools wherein these moneys 
shall be expended shall include the art of reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language, arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and such 
other branches of useful knowledge as may be taught under local laws. 

Sec. 6. That the money appropriated and apportioned under the provisions 
of this act to the use of any Territory shall be applied to the use of common and 
industrial schools therein by the Secretary of the Interior, unless said Territory 
shall have provided by law for the free common-school education of all its chil- 
dren of school age, withoutany distinction, for at least three months in each year, 
from the funds provided for schools under the laws of said Territery. 

Sec. 7. That the design of this act not being to establish an independent sys- 
tem of schools, but rather to aid for the time being in the development and 
maintenance of the school system established by local government, and which 
must eventually be wholly maintained by the ites and Territories wherein 
they exist, it is hereby provided that no greater pari of the money appropriated 
under this actshall be paid out toany State or Territory in any one year than the 
sum expended by said State or Territory in the preceding year for the mainte- 
nance of common schools from money other than that appropriated under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. That a part of the money apportioned to each State or Territory, not 
exceeding one-tenth thereof, may yearly be applied to the education of teachers 
for the common schools therein, which sum may be expended in maintaining 
institutes or temporary training schools, or in extending opportunities for nor- 
mal or other instruction to competent and suitable persons, of any color, who 
are without necessary means to qualify themselves for teaching, and who shall 
agree in writing to devote themselves exclusively, for at least one year after 
leaving such training schools, to teach in the common schools, for such com- 
pensation as may be paid other teachers therein. 

Sc, 9. That no part of the educational fund allotted to any State or Territory 
by the first section of this act shall be used for the erection of school-houses or 
school buildings of any description, nor for rent of the same. 

Sec. 10. That the moneys distributed under the provisions of this act shall bo 
used only for common schools, not sectarian in character, in the school districts 
of the several States and Territories, in such way as to provide, as near as may 
be, for the equalization of school privileges to all the children of the school age 
prescribed by the law of the State or Territory wherein the expenditure shall 
be made, thereby giving to each child, without distinction of race or color, an 
equal opportunity for education. The term “ school district” shall include all 
cities, towns, parishes, and other territorial subdivisions for school purposes, 
and all corporations clothed by law with the power of maintaining common 
schools. 

Sec. 11. That no second or subsequent allotment shall be made under this act 
to any State or Territory unless the governor of such State or Territory shall 
first file with the Secretary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, giving 
a detailed account of the payments or disbursements made of the school fund 
apportioned to his State or Territory and received by the State or Territorial 


| 


| treasurer or officer under this act, and of the balance in the hands of such treas- 


urer or officer withheld, unclaimed, or for any cause unpaid or unexpended, 
and also the amount expended in such State or Territory,as required by sec- 
tion 8 of this act, and also of the number of public, common, and industrial 
schools, the number of teachers employed, the total number of children taught 
during the year and in what branches instructed, the average daily attendance 
and the relative number of white and colored children, and the number of 
monthsin each year the schools have been maintained in each school district, 
And if any State or Territory shall misapply or allow to be misapplied, or in 
any manner appropriated or used other than for the purposes herein required, 
the funds, or any part thereof, received under the provisions of this act, or shall 
fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to report as herein pro- 
vided, through its proper officers, the disposition thereof,and the other matters 
herein prescribed to be so reported, such State or Territory shall forfeit its right 
to any subsequent apportionment by virtue hereof until the full amount so mis- 
applied, lost, or misappropriated shall have been replaced by such State or Ter- 
ritory and applied as herein required, and until such report shall have been 
made: Provided, That if the public schools in any State admit pupils notwithin 
the ages herein specified, it shall not be deemed a failure to comply with the 
conditions herein. If it shall appear to the Secretary of the Interior that the 
funds received under this act for the preceding year by the State or Territory 
have been faithfully applied to the purposes contemplated by this act, and that 
the conditions thereof have been observed, then the Secretary of the Interior 
shall distribute the next year’s appropriation as is hereinbefore provided. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall have power to hear and exat rmplaints 
of misappropriation or unjust discrimination in the use of the funds herein pro- 
vided, and shall report to Congress the results thereof. 

Sec. 12. That on or before the Ist day of Septem 
tary of the Interior shall report to the President of 
any State or Territory has forfeited its right to rece 
this act, and how forfeited, and whether he has withheld such allotment on ac- 
count of such forfeiture; and e id Territory from which such ap- 
portionment shall be withheld shall have the right toappeal from such decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior to Congress. 

Sec. 13. That there shall he appropriated, in addition to the sums appropri- 
ated by the first section of this act, the sum of $2,000,000, which shall be allotted 
to the several States and Territories on the same basis as the moneys appropri- 
ated in the first section, which shall be known as the school-house fund, and 
which shall be paid out annually to each State and Territory, at the end of the 
year, until said sum of $2,000,000 shall be exhausted, and no longer, to be ex- 
pended for the erection and construction of sehool-houses for the use of pupils 


ne any <« 


rof each year the Secre- 
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attending the common schools in apoaate populated districts where the local 
communities shail be comparatively unable to bear the burdens of taxation. 
Such schoo!-houses shall be built in accordance with modern planus, which plans 


shall be furnished free on application to the Bureau of Education, in Washing- | to the House Committee on Labor. Those who voted in the 


ton: Provided, however, That not more than $100 shall be paid from said fund to- 
ward the cost of any single school-house, nor more than one-half the cost thereof 
in any case; and the States and Territories sh@i annually make full report of 
all expenditures from the school-house fund to the Secretary of the Interior, as 
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distinguished Southern Democrats had expressed their a apy 
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SOUTHERN CONGRESSMEN SUPPORT THE BILL. 
On March 29 a vote was taken to refer the Senate education.) },; 1 
ive were advocates of an early consideration of the bill, cad aos a 
hem were the following-named Southern Democrats. pet of th 
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in case of other moneys received under the provisions of this act. bill itself in most emphatic terms: =e 
Sec. 14. That the Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, shall be charged with the practical administration of this act in those Ter- | Allen, Croxton, Herbert, 
ritories which shall not have established by law asystem of freecommon-school | Ballentine, Daniel, Irion, 
education as provided in section 6 of this act. Heshall reportannually to Con- | Barbour, Davidson, R.H.M. Johnston,T. D. 
gress its practical operation,and briefly the condition of common and indus- | Barksdale, Dibble, Jones, J.T. 
trial education as affected thereby throughout the country, which report shall | Barnes, Dann, King, 
be transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, accompanying the | Barry, Forney, Martin, 
report of his Department. And the power to alter,amend, or repeal this act is | Blanchard, Gay, McCreary, rT) 
hereby reserved. Breckinridge, C.R." Gibson, Eustace, McRae, 
Sxc. 15. That no State or Territory that does not distribute the moneys raised | Cabell, Glass, Neal, 
for common-school purposes equally for the education of all children, without | Candler, Green, W.J. Norwood, 
distinction of race or color, shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this act. Catchings, Halsell, O'Neill, J.J. 
THE BLAIR BILL REVISED BY SENATOR PUGH. on — Pony. wise, 
Simultaneously Mr. BLArR introduced a bill, to aid in the support of | Cox, Hemphill, Reid, J. W. te 
common schools, in the Senate, which was unanimously reported from | Crisp, Henderson, J.S. Reese, 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. It wassimilartomy | woo will insult this great body of Southern Democratic Senato; 
bill in many respects, but did not contain the provision which is re- : ee te ga a 
; : ; Sa : : Representatives by maintaining that they advocate a bill which js 9) 
cited in section 13 in the measure introduced by myself. The bill as | . ° . ob 
. ; jected to by Southern people ? 
reported to the Senate was an exact copy of the bill prepared by Mr. : : ec eed 
7 z a : : i Why, Mr. Chairman, the proposition is wholly untenable upon its 
PuGH in the previousCongress. While being discussed in the Senate ; ; a a 8 
: i re ; : : face. ‘There are a few men in the South who oppose educating the re. 
it was amended by the addition of a provision almost identical with | . : : oven n 
7 = ae nt : ing generation, but they are isolated adherents :o and representative, 
section 13 of the bill introduced by myself. The bill thus amended | —- : ~ —— - 
ithe Senate March 5. Tl fodiens Miaehons eee of the exploded and abandoned theoriesand ideas of a by-gone age: Jo}. 
SS en ae terers on the highway of advancement who have voluntarily placed 



















voted for the bill in the Forth-eighth Congress again gave it theirsupport, 
together with the following, namely: BERRY, BLACKBURN, EvsrTIs, 
Jones of Arkansas, and WALTHALL. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the bill received the support of twenty-three Southern Democratic 
Senators. 

As further evidence of the sentiment of Southern men on this sub- 
ject I will read a resolution introduced by myself on March 22: 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution; which was read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


‘Resolution directing the Committee on Rules to report a rule to the Honse, by 
which by a majority vote the House may instruct a committee in charge of a 
bill to report it back to the House. 


“Whereas the Tenth Census of the United States shows that there are 6,239,- 
958 persons in the United States over the age of ten years who can not write, and 
4,923,451 over ten years of age who can not read ; an 

* Whereas during the first session of the Forty-eighth Congress a bill passed 
the Senate, by a vote of 33 to 11, to aid in the establishment and temporary sup- 
port of common schools; and 

om said bill was never acted upon by the House of Representatives ; 
an¢ 

‘Whereas during the present session of Congress, to wit,on the 5th day of 
March, 1886, the Senate passed another bill to aid in the establishment and tem- 
porary support of common schools, by a vote of 36 to 11; and 

“Whereas said bill was a and reported to the House of Representa- 
tives,and on the 9th day of March the Speaker laid before the House the said 
bill (namely, the bill S. 194) to aid in the establishment and temporary support 
of common schools, which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Education; and 

“Whereas on the first day on which bills could be introduced in the nt 
Congress, namely, on the 2ist — of December, 1885, bill H. R. 43, to aid in the 
temporary support of common schools, was introduced, read ~~ and referred 
to the Committee on Education, and ordered to be printed ; and 

“Whereas said committee has failed to make any report upon said bills; and 

‘Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, sas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississi North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia have resolutions requesting or directing their Senators 
and Representatives to aid in securing the passage of bills which seek to aid in 
the temporary support of common schools; and 

“Whereas Christian and educational associations throughout the United 
States have adopted resolutions urging that Congress enact a law providing for 
the temporary support of common schools; and 

** Whereas the superintendents of public instruction for the eed eet ae 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky. ee Minsiosipy. Mim — 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, nnessee, V ni, and Wi 
have memorialized Congress, setting forth the imm 
tional wants of the Southern States of the Union and Senate cation 
in. aid thereof; and 

“* Whereas the passage of this bill is absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
children of citizens who are compelled to labor for low wages in farming and 
othe r ocounpations; and 

‘Whereas the non-action of the Committee on Education indicates that they 
will not make a report, as contemplated by a ———— House, in time to se- 
cure action by the House during the ; and 

“ Whereas it is the duty of a committee of thie Sonn to consider all bills re- 
ferred to them and report them back to the House with a statement of their 
character, accompanied by the recommendation oes peste shall 
be passod and such as they disapprove shall not be 

“ Be it resolved, That the Committee on Rules be piveitel teen to seped a rule to 
this House by which it may by a majority vote direct any of its committees to 
report back any bill referred to them for consideration, 


I will also read the joint memorial which was unanimously adopted 
by the Legislature of Alabama: 

That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State be 
to secure the passage of a bill granting aid to education in the several States 
upon the basis of a , the amounts so appropriated to be applied by the 


several States through superintendents of education. 
Speaker of the House of : 
GRO. P. HARRISON, Jr., 
President of the Senate. 
Approved Docember 11, 1882. 
E. A. O'NEAL, Governor. 


Hon. Josern Wrrecerr, 
House of Representatives. 


in effect, it calls upon the people of some parts of the cou 
out money for the exclusive benefit and advantage of those resident in 
other parts; that the people of the East, the North, the West, and th 
Northwest will, under the operation of this bill, be taxed to provide 
the means of educating the illiterates of the South, and that while th 
will have to furnish the greater part of the money, they will deri veno 
corresponding benefit. 


ment, that the assumption 
to be expended under this bill in case it becomes a law wil! be sup- 
plied by the North, the East, and the West, I reject and utterly repu- 
diate the conclusion that they will derive no benefit from the expendi- 


themselves far behind in the onward and upward march which js the 
distinguishing characteristic of this great age of progress and improve. 
ment. 


These gentlemen also seem to have forgotten the principles upon 


which our Government was based. They have forgotten that we are 
all born free and equal. 


They seem not to comprehend that every citizen of this Republic is 


a sovereign, and that in a government like ours, where all have soyer- 
eign power, all should be so educated that this sovereign power shal 
be wisely exercised. 


ITS BENEFITS NOT LIMITED. 


It has been objected by some of the opponents of this measure that 





try to pay 


Sir, [deny this propositionixtolo. Granting, for the sake of the argu- 
ion is correct, that the greater part of the money 


ture. Itis simply impossible to raise the standard of intel! genc 
any portion of a free country without benefiting those of every portion 
In every land under the sun labor is the source of wealth, and 1 this is 
especially the case in America. Here we may havea specially favored 
class who rejoice in the possession ofimmense fortunes—the bon dholde: 
the railroad magnates, the monopolists of various kinds—)ut the y add 
nothing, they can add nothing, to the sum of the general wealth 0! the 
country; they merely fatten upon the toil of others. With us, if no- 
where else on earth, it is true that the only creator of wealt) is he wie 
labors. This being trae, I take it for granted that no one will den 
the proposition that the intelligent laborer, I care not whether the scene 
of his activity be in the factory, the mine, the field, or the works: 
will produce more wealth than the laborer who is not intellige nt. 
Supplement the brawn and muscle and endurance of the toile! 3 of 
any portion of the country with the keen and comprehensive inte: 
gence which education alone can bestow, and you necessarily add © 
their productive capacity, add to their productiveness, and of equal 
necessity you lighten the burdens which all must help to bear. Ease 
the laborers of the South to increase their products 25 per cent i 
it must follow as a natural and unavoidable consequence that there rest 
of the country must participate in their increased prosperity. They 
consume more of what is produced elsewhere, the interchange or € z 
change of commodities between the sections will be stimulate ad, -_ y 
soma of industry become more thriving, and al] must share!" 
improved condition of affairs which must be the result. ad 
But di for the moment any sordid ——— of set 
to be entation of the sam ° 
eva ahanederer sa taune oak doe will still remain = 
and widespread benefits as the result of a more general diffusion of &¢" 


the deadly foe to vice, crime irtue, sobriety, order, and thn and 
0 ‘and lawless disturbances. Hdacate sy 
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people in any section and you make them better citizens. be!'’" neigh- 


bers, and purer patriots. 
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How can it be possible to bring about this result without benefiting 
every part of the country? 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MEASURE. 


If the decision of the House upon this amendment and the educa- 
‘onal vill involved only a question of constitutional law or construc- 
on , | should feel it ipcumbent upon me to leave the discussion entirely 
dae gentlemen whose reputation as constitutional lawyers has been 
universally recognized. a atid, 0 

But, sir, in my opinion the questions to which our consideration is 
‘avited by this bill are of too much practical importance to our people, 
and particularly to the people of the section I have the honor to repre- 
= . part upon this floor, to permit me silently to contemplate the 
ee ae heir being deprived of the benefits of this measure by 
possibility of t I ng Pp . = oa 
stgained constructions, if not palpable disregard of the provisions of the 

stitution. 

eae and the limitations of the powers conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution, what the General Government may lawfully do 
and what it can not lawfully attempt, are, I admit, questions of the 
utmost gravity and importance, and it would, no doubt, be highly ad- 
vantageous to the country if we could reach some conclusion regarding 
them which would be accepted and acquiesced in by all men of all 
"bat air, suppose it were possible to convince all those who have differed 
upon these questions that their disagreements were unreasonable, to 
induce them to Jay aside inherited prejudices, party antagonisms, po- 
litical distrusts, and intellectual convictions, and bring all men to the 
point of admitting, with absolute unanimity, that there was but one 
possible construction of the Constitution; suppose this impossibility to 
have been acheived, what practical effect would such conclusion have 
upon the happiness and the prosperity of the great body of the people 
of the United States ? 

But the passage or the rejection of this measure must have a direct, 
positive, and practical effect upon the whole people of the United States. 
There is no city so large, no locality so prosperous, that will not be ben- 
efited by the snecessof this bill; there is no hamlet so insignificant, no 
community so wretched, that will not be injured by its defeat. 

The opponents of the bill may regard this as the extravagant propo- 
sition of an enthusiast; but I think it is clearly within the limits of 
even my feeble powers to convince any fair-minded man that, though 

* | avow myself an enthusiast upon this subject, the language I have 
uttered is that of truth, of soberness, and of sadness. 

The question which we are called upon to decide by our action on 
this bill is vastly more important than any that has been, or is likely 
to be, submitted to this Congress. And I say this with a full realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities that rest upon us at this time. I do not 
underestimate our obligations to devise such measures as may relieve 
an oppressed and overburdened people from the weight of unjust, un- 
equal, and unnecessary taxation; the pledges we have given to reform 
the administration of the General Government by abolishing superflu- 
ous Offices and to reduce the expenditures to the lowest point comaatible 
with efficiency in the various Departments. These are grave and most 
important duties, and the responsibility for their faithfal performance 
is proportionately great. 

sat, sir, I maintain, that, serious as they are, they must be regarded 
3s of only minor consequence when they are contrasted with the great 
consideration which underlies this bill. They relate to details in the 
financial administration of the Government; the purpose and object of 
this bill is to make it certain that we shall continue to have a govern- 
ment to administer. The object of this bill isto provide means for the 
—— of that knowledge without which no people can long be 


IGNORANCE WRECES REPUBLIC... 


The pathway of time is strewn with the wrecks of republics and gov- 
ernments whose overthrow and ruin have been directly traceable to their 
failure to properly educate the masses of the people. 

1 do not propose to weary the House with a dissertation upon ancient 
or modern history, for the fact I have stated is too generally known, 
wo universally admitted, to require proof. Every tolerably well in- 
formed sp00l boy knows that the ignorance of the people has been the 
most fruitful source of the disasters that have overwhelmed the nations 
ofthe earth. The ts of this bill believe, and I believe, that it 
's impossible for disaster from this source ever to overtake this people. 
But the very foundation of this belief, the ground for this assurance, 
tobe found in our reliance upon and confidence in the intelligence 
and the virtue of our people. And that intelligence must not be per- 
uitted to diminish; it must be widened, deepened, strengthened; and 
‘o secure this result the opportunities for acquiring knowledge must be 
‘“gumented as our numbers increase. 

ly are governments instituted among men? 
won is an abstraction, the discussion and decision of which can not, 
ae possibility, add anything to the sum of human happiness or sub- 

Ba from the wretchedness of a single individual. 
=e take the question, What is the principal duty of the Govern- 

to the citizen? and we pass at once from the field of abstract in- 
tellectual speculation into the domain of practical human interests, the 
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decision of which is of vital interest and importance to every man, 
woman, and child from whom a government claims allegiance. 
l'be first question may never be settled to the satisfaction of all who 


delight to exercise their facult 


; ;upon the elucidation of abstruse prop- 
ositions, but the answer to t} ing y isa matter which comes 
directly home into the daily life of every individual member of a civil- 
ized community. 

A man may get along throngh li ery « tably l very credit- 
ably without ever having attempted to find a solution of the vexed 
question, at what precise point does the obligation of the Gover 
to the citizen absolutely terminate, but he will neither be 3 
himself nor contribute to the general prosperity if h 
as to the security of his person or propert 

In all free countries, where liberty is something more than a name, 
men have differed and always will differ in their views as to rig 
ful scope, the legitimate functions of government. There will always 
be those who, like Hamilton and Adams, will insist that the govern 
ment must be strong if the citizen would be secure, and fortunat 
for mankind there will also always be those who, like Jefierson, will 
endeavor to reduce the powers of government to the narrowest limit 


compatible with the duties it 


must discharge, and leave the 
free and untrammeled by any restraints not supplied by his intelligence 
his virtue, and the laws which they have established for th } 


welfare. 


ALL AGREE ON THIS 


But whether they be followers of Hamilton or of Jefferson, there is 
one point upon which all freemen are agreed, and that is that the first 
and paramount duty of all government is t the citizen in 
person and property. 

However widely they may differ in opinion as to the rights and p: 
ers of the General Government, the Republicans and Federalists of 1800 
and the Democrats and Republicans of 1886 me 


to protec 


t upon this common 


ground. Whatever the extent of the powers intrusted to the General 
Government, and whatever the limitations under which these pow 
are to be exercised, the citizen has an undeniable right to expect t] 
the Government will render him absolutely secure in his person and 


property. ; 

This proposition is so obvious, its justice so manifest and so inco 
vertible, that the failure of Government to afford this security is uni- 
versally held to justify the overthrow of any system which has been 
shown to be unequal! to its first and greatest obligation, and by the com- 
mon consent of mankind the government which fail 
curity is regarded as a despotism. 

In a constitutional monarchy like England, or even in an imperial 
government like that of Germany or Austria-Hungary, the intelligenc 
and theselfish interests of the ruling class were for centuries relied upon 
to furnish this security. 

But in the last few decades this view has undergone an entire change, 
even in these imperial governments. They have found that security 
and stability are most certainly to be found in the education of the 
They have found also that education of the people supplies 
the surest road to prosperity; that an educated workman preduces from 
ten to twenty times more wealth than an ignorant one. Therefore, as 
the ruling classes in these countries are the almost exclusive possessors 
of the wealth of the country, and, like all other men, they desired to 
increase their wealth, they have learned that their selfish interests as 
well as the general welfare of the country could be most effectually 
promoted by education, and the result has been—in two of these coun- 
tries at least, Germany and England—the inauguration and develop- 
ment of a system of popular education which is to-day far superior to 
our own in its efficiency and in its results. 

This having been the experience of such governments as I have men- 
tioned, how much greater is the necessity for recognizing the principle 
in a government like ours, where the people themselves are the rulers, 
under which all power is derived from the people; in which the equal- 
ity of all men before the law is the very corner-stone of the structure. 
The only guarantee we can have for the purity and perpetuity of our 
institutions is to be found in the intelligence, the prosperity, and the 
virtue of the people; and as an ignorant people can not be either in- 
telligent or prosperous it is clearly the duty of the Government to see 
that the people be educated. 


+4 
ntro- 


; to afford this se- 


RULEES MUST BE EDUCATED. 

With us the people must always govern themselves, and to m 
certain that the best possible results of such government 
the agencies the people have selected and intrusted 
we recognize as pertaining to government must be active 
the intelligence and strengthening the virtue of the people. 

In other words, as the people are d with their own govern- 
ment for their own good it is the bounden duty of the ernment to 
see that they are not governed by their own ignorance. 

I assume that it will be admitted by all—by the opponents of this 
measure as well as by its advocates—that the primary and paramount 
duty of every government is to protect the persons and property of the 
individual members of the community for whose benefit the govern- 
ment exists. This being so, it follows by necessary consequence that 
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the government is bound to adopt those measures, to pursue that line | want, greed, and envy will just as certainly excite an ignorant mol 


of policy which promises to be most effectual in securing this object. 

This brings us face to face with the important question, What is the 
most effectual means of protecting the persons and property of the 
community ? 

Unhesitatingly and confidently I reply—the education of the people. 

The opinions of the profoundest thinkers, the greatest philosophers, 
the brightest essayists, the most gifted poets, the leaders and molders 
of thought, and the leaders of men in action, and the experience of 
mankind, all unite to establish the truth of this proposition. 

Solomon, when offered his choice, preferred wisdom to honor, riches, 
and length of days, and, in the language of Holy Writ, the Lord assured 
him: 

I, I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart,so that there was 
mone like thee before thee, neither after thee shali any arise like unto thee. 
And I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches and 
honor: so that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy 
days, * * * and I will lengthen thy days. 

Lord Bacon, ‘‘the brighest, wisest of mankind,’’ though he may not 
have uttered the opinion generally ascribed to him, ‘* Knowledge is 
power,’’ undoubtedly regarded knowledge as the most desirable posses- 
sion man could acquire. 

Pope has declared: 

’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined. 

Addison, Steele, Chapman, and even Swift, with most of the writers 
who shed such luster upon Queen Anne’s reign, have all attested the im- 
portance they attached to education. 

MACAULAY. 

But I do not wish to fatigue the House with tedious citations of au- 
thorities upon this point, and will therefore adopt the comprehensive 
words of one of the most brilliant writers and thorough scholars of mod- 
ern times, of whom it has been said that his mind was a vast storehouse 
of knowledge, an inexhaustible treasury of wisdom drawn from the 
writings of the ancientand modern world. Macaulay, in a speech upon 
this very subject, said: 

Isay, therefore, that the education of the people ought to be the first concern 
of a state, not only because it is an efficient means for promotingand obtaining 
that which all allow to be the main end of government, but because it is the 
most efficient, the most humane, the most civilized, and in all respects the best 
means of attaining that end. This is my deliberate conviction; and in this 
opinion I am fortified by thinking that it isalso the opinion of all the great legis- 
lators, of all the great statesmen, of all the great political philosophers of all ages 
and of all nations, even including those whose general opinion is and has ever 
been to restrict the functions of government. 

In this speech, delivered in the English Parliament in 1847, Macaulay 
strove to enforce the proposition that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to educate the people as the most effectual means of securing the 
persons and property of the community, citing the authority of Adam 
Smith, the great author of that great work, the Wealth of Nations, 
and referring to the disastrous experience of England in the Gordon 
riots. 

Upon these points I read at some length: 

Task can it be denied that the education of the common people is the most 
effectual means of protecting persons and property? On that subject I can not 
refer to ee authority or use more strong terms than have been employed by 
Adam Smith ; and I take his authority the more readily because he is not very 
friendly to state interference, and almost on the same page as that I refer to he 
declares that the state ought not to meddle with the education of the higher 
orders; but he distinctly says that there is a difference, particularly ina highly 
civilized and commercial community, between the education of the higher 
classes and the education of the poor. 

The education of the poor he pronounces to be a matter in which govern- 
ment is most deeply concerned; and he compares ignorance, spread through 
the lower classes, neglected by the state, to a leprosy or some other fearful dis- 
ease, and says where this duty is neglected the state is in danger of falling into 
this terrible disorder. He had scarcely written this than the axiom was fear- 
fully illustrated in the riots of 1780. I do not know if from all history I could 
select a stronger instance of my position when I say that ignorance makes the 

persons or property of the community unsafe, and that the government is 

und to take measures to prevent that ignorance. 

On that oceasiom what was the state of things? Without any shadow of a 
grievance, at the summons of a madman, one hundred thousand men rising 
in insurrection, a week of anarchy, Parliament besieged, your predecessor, sir, 
trembling in the chair, the lords pulled out of their coaches, the bishops flying 
over the tiles, * * * thirty-six fires blazing at once in London, the house of 
the chief-justice sacked, the children of the prime minister taken out of their 
beds in their night-clothes and laid onthe table of the Horse Guards, and all this 
the effect of nothing but the gross, brutish ignorance of the population who had 
been left brutes in the midst of Christianity, savages in the midst of civilization. 
* * * Could it have been supposed that all this could have taken place ina 
community were even the common laborer to have his mind opened by educa- 
tion and be taught to find his pleasure in the exercise of his intellect, taught to 
revere his Maker, taught to regard his fellow-creatures with kindness, and taught 


likewise to feel respect for legitimate authority, taught how to pursue redress of 
real wrongs by constitational methods? 


A PREVENTIVE OF ANARCHY. 
* But it may be urged that the religious fanaticism which rendered 
the ‘‘no-Popery ’’ cry of the Gordon riots so dangerous in England in 
1780 can not possibly be re-echoed in the United States; that the igno- 
rant ferocity and brutality of a London mob a century since can not 
justly be accepted as indicating a possible danger to any community in 
this country at this time. 
I wish | could think so. But ferocity and brutality are just as cer- 
tainly characteristics of ignorance toward the close of the nineteenth 
century as they were toward the close of the eighteenth. Privation, 
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violent and lawless acts now as they did in 1780. Then the one 
“no Popery,’’ started by a madman, was caught up by dema-.,.,. 
and made the pretext for lawless attacks upon property and |i;> .., 
| it was only the other day that the ery of “‘no monopoly” in ());...,,. 
enabled a few miscreants to excite an ignorant mob to deeds of viol. 


and bloodshed no less ferocious than those so graphicall y des 
Macaulay. 

What was the instrument which Parsons, Spies, and their acc 
found most potent in creating the tumult which drenched in }),,. 4, 
streets of that great city? What was the only thing that rendered ;),,, 
occurrence possible? I answer boldly and fearlessly it was the jon. 
rance of the poor creatures who had accepted them as leaders, 

Can any one imagine that under any stress of circumstance. yyjor 
any extremity of bitter feeling, provoked by long-continued, patiently 
endured, and apparently irremediable wrongs, a crowd of educated. jn. 
telligent American workingmen could have been goaded into the per- 
petration of such a treacherous, wanton, and cowardly attack upon the 
civil anthorities as that of which these foreign anarchists were guilty 
in Chicago? ree 

‘“‘Ah,”’ says one, ‘‘but these same anarchists are beyond the reach of 
any influence for good which education can exert. You might estah) 
fifty schools in their midst, and not oneof them would become pupils 
they have passed the school age, and your sovereign panacea could not 
prove efficacious with them because they will not subject themselyes 
to its inflnence.”’ 

Grant that this be true, is it any the less the duty of a humane. y 
civilized, a Christian government to at least make an effort to enlighten 
the ignorance which has been so revoltingly displayed ? 


A PLAIN, IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


Make the effort. Give to these benighted, misguided victims of ignor. 
ance and passion the chance to learn the enormity of the offenses into 
which they have been betrayed by the arts of a few designing and cow- 
ardly miscreants who lacked the manliness to face the consequences of 
the belief they professed, and if they will not accept it, if they persist in 
their lawless theories and practices, then let the full power and vigor oj 
the State beinvoked tosuppresstheirignorant viclence. Let themsutfer 
for their crimes, but let us at least make the effort to teach them so 
much as will enable them to know they are criminals. Let the State 
punish them for their crimes, not for their ignorance which the State has * 
not attempted to remove. 

Even if the effort to reach these criminals and to ameliorate their 
iguorance prove useless in these particular cases, the schools, which I 
maintain it is the duty of the Government—the State being unable— 
to establish in their midst, would be available for their children. The 
education which the father could not appreciate or would not accept 
may convert the son of an assassin into an industrious, honorable, au- 
bitious mechanic, who may so improve his opportunities that in the 
future his vote in this Hall may decide whether the blessings of Gov- 
ernment aid to education shall not be still further extended. 

But it may be urged this bill does not propose to extend the benefits 
of Government aid to education to the Chicago anarchists or to their 
children, and that I have endeavored to fortify it by an inapplicable 
illustration. 

I deny that this exemplification of the dangers to which persons and 
property are exposed by the ignorance of the people is not applicabe 
to my argument. 

If Chicago were the only locality in this broad land where ignorance 
could be found, and if it were the fact that Chicago could not benett 
by this bill, the objection might be pertinent. ; 

I maintain though that every city, town, and hamlet throughout the 
country must be benefited by this bil), no matter whether the imme 
diate effect of its passage is to plant a school-house in that particuat 
city, town, or hamlet or not. Is not every community in every »™ 
tion of the land interested in every effort which promises to give 0 
greater security for persons and property? Do we not all possess 4 co” 
mon interest in increasing the intelligence of our people, no matt" 
where they may reside? Has not the whole country, North, Sout’, 
East, and West, benefited by the system of popular education w ee 
have always enjoyed since the outposts of civilization were frst pian’ 
upon our shores? And would not the advantages of its furtuer ext 
sion inure to all sections alike? . se 

Unhappily, too, there are portions of our country where the iguomn™ 
of the mass of the people is even greater than it is in Chicago, 0" 
it is in any of the prosperous and populous cities of the North—'oo~ 
ities where there is one voter who can not write to every two WV)" 
where only one voter out of every three can read the ballot wie” 
deposits in the box. 
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ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY ESTABLISHED. 

But it is claimed that the passage of this bill involves the usutpa) 
by Congress of powers not delegated to it by our organic law, and =~ 
therefore, praiseworthy and commendable as may be its purrs © 
measure is unconstitutional and should be defeated. there 

I have had occasion heretofore, Mr. Speaker, to deprecate what * bo" 
considered unwarranted and unjustifiable appeals to the Constitu™ 
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to obstruct 1 


he line which defines the duties, rights, and powers of the General 
Government. I have heretofore professed myself, and I wish now to 


repeat, tha 
ctraitent sec 
Congress arroga 
the language an 
are derived. 

I never 
“general we 
heen so aptly 
itself a warran 
On the contrary, 4 * 
principle and practice 


right to exercise 


t Iam and wish to be considered as a Democrat after the 
t; that I never have been and never shall be willing to see 
te to itself any right or power not clearly deducible from 
d purposes of the great charter from which all its powers 


have relied upon and I never shall exclusively rely upon the 
lfare’’ clause of the Constitution—that clause which has 
designated as ‘the blanket clause’’—as supplying of 
t for the exercise of any doubtful or questionable right. 
I have always been a devout and firm believer in the 
of strict construction of the terms by which the 
our powers is conveyed. 


WHEN TO CONSTRUE STRICTLY. 


Bat, sir, I 
tion only acco 


would apply this principle and practice of strict construc- 
rding to the purposes and within the usages of the great 


party within which this wise and salutary principle originated. 


No fact in the 
than that this great and 


history of the Democratic party is or can be clearer 


necessary principle of strict construction has 


been invoked only when the reserved rights and the liberties of the 


peopl 
have 
end 
ernment. 


ewere imperiled, when the integrity and sovereignty of the States 
been threatened, or when the encroachments of arbitrary power 
eavored to subvert the fundamental principles of our system of gov- 


It was to shield us from such evils that the Democratic party deemed 
it necessary to insist upon a strict construction of the terms of our great 
charter. That great and patriotic party, animated by the spirit of its 
immortal founder and influenced and controlled by its great leaders who 
have suceeeded him, has always been too ardently devoted to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people to seek to limit the agencies through 
which alone that welfare could be promoted by confining those agencies 
to the exercise of only those powers which are expressly granted. 

In other words, the Democratic party has always relied upon the 
Constitation to shield and protect the liberties of the people, but it 
bas never desecrated that instrument by converting it into a barrier to 
the people’s progress or a bar to their greater prosperity. 

This, I maintain, is the spirit, the very essence of truc Democracy 
as to constitutional construction and limitations, and under this con- 
viction I assert that the most sincere and unfaltering Democrat, while 
insisting upon the principle of strict construction, yet has his party’s 
warrant for advocating measures like this, designed to increase the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people. 

And it is upon this theory that I say I would limit to the very nar- 
rowest bounds warranted by the language and manifest intentions of 
the framers of the Constitution the powers and privileges of the Gen- 
eral Government. Iam as keenly alive to the dangers to which our 
peculiar system of Government would be exposed by any infraction of 

the Constitution as any gentleman on this floor or in this country can 
be, and I am as firmly convinced as any one can be that the prosperity 


of our 


e and stability of our institutions depend largely upon 


the vigi and fidelity with which we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, guard and defend them against the unauthorized and insidious 


encroachments of power. 


DUTY OF CONGRESS TO THE PEOPLE. ¢ 
But, sir, our duties here call upon us to do something more than to 


merely guard against any and all infractions of the Constitution. 


Itis 


our duty to protect and defend the Constitution, and that duty we are 


sworn to , but we have other duties no less obligatory. 


It is 


also our duty to serve the people of the United States. We are as much 


vantage of the 
And it is because 


tien to retard 
the 
of 


I wish to render it 
questions to be m: 
be and may be 


Cseits constituti 
be justified in doing a 


ite may Ea 


In 





: 


dot possibly be right. 


ttle evil now to secure great good hereafter. 
Tam unalterably opposed to that doctrine—I care not how 
the evil contemplated or how great may be the good an- 


measure not 


bound to devise such measures and enact such laws as our judgment 
tells us are calculated to promote the present positive benefit and ad- 
people as we are to render the negative service of pre- 
venting any invasion of their reserved rights and powers. 

J of my anxiety to secure for the people these posi- 
tive, present benefits that I feel constrained to enter my respectful but 
emphatic protest against the prevalent—and I must say, in my opinion, 
the unwarranted and unreasonable—practice of invoking the Constitu- 
or prevent the passage of measures designed to secure to 
people somewhat of the positive, present advantages of our system 

ment to which they are clearly and lawfully entitled. 

impossible for my position in relation to such 


I say benefits to which the people are 


clearly and lawfally entitled; and by this I mean such benefits as should 
ro conferred upon them without the slightest infraction of 
ose wise and salutary limitations within which only can Congress exer- 


ers. Iam notof those who hold that we may 


On 


, 28 in morals, a thing must be either right or 
sanctioned by law is a measure which can 
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egislation which, in my opinion at least, was clearly within 
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WHERE THE BURDEN OF 


PROOF RESTS. 

Let the enemies of this bill show that it is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution, and I will unite with them in securing its defeat. 

But they must establish the fact of such prohibition—must show 
clearly and unmistakably that it is prohibited. I say they must do 
this, and I have very high authority for the assertion. In McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, pages 409, 410) Chief-Justice 
Marshall held: 


The government which has a right 


te do an act, and has imposed on it the 
duty of performing that act, must, according to the dictates of reason, be allowed 


to select the means; and those who cont id that it may not select any appropri- 


ate means, that one particular mode of effecting the object is excepted, take upon 


themselves the burden of establishing that exception. 
Can this express constitutional prohibition be established against this 
bill? Ithinknot. And I think further that it can be shown, not only 
that this bill is not prohibited, but that it is expressly sanctioned by 
Congressional action in innumerable instances, and by judicial inter- 
pretations of the Constitution as well as by legitimate implication from 
the language of that instrument. 





AN OBJECT OF NATIONAL CONCERN. 

In Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (4 Wheaton, page 634), Chief- 
Justice Marshall used this forcible and unequivocal language: 

That education is an object of national concern and a proper subject of legis- 
lation, alladmit. That there may be an institution founded by government, 
and placed entirely under its immediate control, the officers of 


’ f which would be 
public officers, amenable exclusively to government, none will deny. 


The foundation, the base, upon which those who oppose this bill on 
constitutional grounds rest their argument is simply this: Our Govern- 
ment is one of expressly delegated, clearly defined, and strictly limited 
powers, and all powers or rights not distinctly delegated, are, by the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution, expressly ‘‘ reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,’’ and as there is no distinct and express 
grant to the General Government of the right to appropriate money to 
the temporary support of common schools the exercise of that power 
must be regarded as prohibited. 

That, sir, is the whole of the constitutional argument against this bill 
in all its strength, and allits weakness; no wealth of ornament orelab- 
oration can make it stronger, and no process of refinement can render 
it less forcible. 

The object of the Constitution, as we learn from the preamble, was 
‘to form a more perfect Union * * insure domestic tranquillity 


* * * and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.’’ It will be observed that I have purposely omitted the ‘‘ gen- 


eral-welfare’’ clause, together with others not bearing upon my subject, 
as it is not my intention to appeal to that clause, even indirectly, to 
support or strengthen my argument in favor of the object sought to be 
accomplished by this measure. 

The Constitution, then, was ordained and established in order to ce- 
ment and perpetuate the bonds of Union, insure domestic tranquillity, 
and to secure the blessings of liberty to this people forever. 

But, sir, this instrument, benignant in its purposes as it was, suc- 
cessful in its operation as it has been, the greatest and most perfect mon- 
ument of human wisdom ever devised by the genius of man as it is, 
was yet the work of finite beings, inspired only by their devotion to the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. Wise, sagacious, and clear-sighted 
as the great framers of this great charter of our liberties were, it was 
impossible for them to have foreseen and expressly provided for all the 
necessities of an unparalleled growth in all that makes a people intel- 
lectually and materially great and prosperous. They could not have 
foreseen, and therefore they could not make explicit and distinct pro- 
vision for all the necessities which are the legitimate and logical con- 
sequence of our growth. 


2A 


OUR PHENOMENAL GROWTH UNFORESEEN. 


They could reasonably anticipate that an asylum for the oppressed 
of all nations must necessarily increase in population oat of all pro- 
portion to the increase in population of the rest of the world. Brtthe 
man who had said in the constitutional convention of 1787 that he be- 
lieved that within the first century of its national life the population 
of the United States would increase from les3 than 4,900,000 to more 
than 60,000,000 would have been deemed a visionary whose speculations 
were not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

Inspired apostles of human liberty though they were, possessing and 
displaying in their acts, works, and words a wisdom I have oiten re- 
garded as almost divine, our fathers were yet neither omniscient nor 
prescient—these are the attributes of Deity alone—and only by the gift 
of prescience could they have known that one State or several States of 
the Union they had so wisely and lovingly formed would be absolutely 
unable to provide adequate means for the education of the illiterate 
poor within their limits. 

Accepting their recorded opinions as to the vital importance of edu- 
cation in fostering and developing the sentiments, feelings, and princi- 
ples indispensable to freedom and self-government, can we doubt what 
would have been their action had they conceived of such a possibility ? 
We all know they would not have been content with embodying in the 
Constitution a positive permission, but would have used words the effect 
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of which would have been to make it obligatory upon the General Gov- 
ernment to extend its aid to the States so circumstanced. | 

Fortunately, however, they have not left the friends of education in a | 
position where they are forced to justify an effort to secure such Gov- 

ernment aid to education by mere surmises or conjectures as to what 
the framers of the Constitution would have done in the present con- 
dition of the country. They have embodied that justification, that 
authorization in the Constitution itself. 
WHAT THE CONSTITUTION REQUIRES. 

As I have shown, the Constitution was ordained and established in 
order, among other things, to insure domestic tranquillity and to se- | 
cure the blessings of liberty to the people. To accomplish these ob- 
jects the Constitution created certain agencies, clothed with certain 
powers and vested with certain rights. The agency first specified is 
called into being in these words: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mark the comprehensive and emphatic terms in which the rights of 
the Congress are conferred. ‘‘All legislative powers herein granted,’’ 
not some legislative powers, or a portion of the legislative powers, but 
all of them shall be vested, not may be vested or will be regarded as 
being vested, but shall be vested in Congress. It has been claimed, 
however, by a very able and very distinguished opponent of this bill 
that the words “herein granted’’ constitute a distinct and express lim- 
itation upon the right of Congress to exercise the “‘legislative powers ”’ 
conferred upon it. 

The distinguished gentleman to whom I have referred attached great 
significance to these words and argued that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to exercise legislative powers except where the Constitu- 
tion grants that right in express terms. The gentleman is justly re- 
garded asone of the profoundestand most eminent constitutional lawyers 
who everserved in any legislative body in this country, and it is with 
the greatest possible diffidence that I venture to dissent from his opin- 
ion upon a question which his vastly superior natural ability and his 
much profounder study enable him to understand far more thoroughly 
than I can ever hope todo. But even Jove nods at times, and the 
greatest constitutional lawyer may be mistaken once in his life, and I 
think I can show that to have been the case in this instance. 

IMPLIED POWERS RIGHTFULLY EXERCISED. 

I agree fully with the opinion that the legislative power must be 
granted by the Constitution; but I venture to dissent from the idea 
that only those powers are granted which are given in express terms. 
I maintain that while this is a Government of enumerated powers, there 
are some powers conferred which are not specifically enumerated. 

In the case of McCulloch vs. State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, pp. 405, 
406, and 407), which, the reporter informs us, was regarded as so im- 
portant that ‘‘the court dispensed with its general rule permitting only 
two counsel to argue for each party,’’ Chief-Justice Marshall, in con- 
sidering this very question, used this very significant and unequivocal 
language: 

If any one proposition could command the universal assent of mankind we 
might expect it would be this: That the Government of the Union, though lim- 
ited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of action. This would seem to 
result necessarily from its nature. Itis the Government of all; its powers are 
delegated by all; it represents all, and acts for all, 

The learned Chief-Justice then proceeds to enforce the proposition of 
the absolute supremacy of the Government, acting within its delegated 
powers, and comes to the question of the right of the Government to 
exercise any power which is not enumerated, upon which point he is 
especially clear and convincing, as gentlemen will see by the language 
to which I now ask their attention: 


But there is no phrase in the instrument (the Constitution) which, like the 
articles of confederation, excludes incidental or implied powers and which 
requires that everything granted shall be expressly and minutely described. 
Even the tenth amendment, which was framed for purpose of quieting the 
excessive jealousies which had been excited, omits the word “expressly,” and 
declares only that the powers “not delegated to the United States, nor pro- 
hibited to the States, are reserved to the States or to the le;” thus leavi 
the question, whether the particular power which may Coosens the subject o' 
contest has been delegated to the one government or prohibited to the other, 
to depend on a fair construction of the whole instrument. The men who drew 
and adopted this amendment had experienced the embarrassments resulting 
from the insertion of this word in the articles of confederation, and probably 
omitted it to avoid those embarrassments. 

A constitution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of which 
its greist powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may be carried 
into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, and could scarcely 
be embraced by the human mind. It would probably never be understood by 
the public. Its nature, therefore, requires that only its great outlines should be 
marki-d, its important o! designated, and the ininor ingredients which com- 
pose those objects be deduced from the nature of the objects themselves. That 
this idea was entertained by the framers of the American Constitution is not 
only to be inferred from the nature of the instrument, but from the language. 

In the same case the court held (pages 408, 409): 

Can we adopt that construction (unless the words imperiously require it) 
which would impute to the framers of that instrument, when gran’ these 
powers forthe public good, the intention of impeding their exercises 
ing a choice of means? If, indeed, such be the mandate of the , we 
have only toobey; but that instrument does not profess to enumerate the means 
by which the powers it confers may be executed. 

WE MUST ACCEPT JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION. 


Now, sir, I have always understood, and I do not think it has ever 





been disputed by the most earnest and ardent upholders of the ;) 
of strict construction of the very words of the Constitution 
interpretation of any dubious clause of the Constitution—.» ,..,. 
tion of its meaning, intent, and purpose by the Supreme ( et 
just as forceful and binding as though that interpretation and eons), 
tion had been imbedded in the instrument itself; as if no dubjec: 
existed, and no construction required. There is no tribyp; 
heaven to make plain the doubtful or questionable things j; 
stitution if the Supreme Court be not that tribunal. Fo; 
pose, among others, was it created. 

If, then, the Supreme Court, in a most important case, jy 
rectly a question of constitutional law and constitutional cons ;),. 
has declared that the General Government is possessed 0; , 
enumerated powers, legitimately deducible from the languas: jy \ 
expressly delegated powers are conferred, then I maintain jt js ».. 
cally a part of the Constitution itself that the Genera! (; 
clothed with the right to exercise powers which are 1 merated 

The Supreme Court has decided this point, as I have shown. ang 
decided that the Government has the right to exercise powers not . 
pressly enumerated, and it is upon this decision that 1 hase my, 
from the views of the eminent constitutional lawyer to whom | | 
referred. 

The constitutional principle involved in this case j 
and the decision of the court so fully vindicates the positio: 
by the friends of this bill, that I venture to quote from it still (y, 

After having established the points already cited, the learned ( 
Justice goes on to argue that the fact of conferring certain | 
essarily and unavoidably carries with the grant an undeniable rich; 
adopt such means as appear best calculated to render the grant of poy 
effective for the general good. To illustrate his theory he cit 
power to raise revenue as necessarily implying the right to tra: 
money from place to place, though no such right is expressly granted 
and (on pages 410, 411) declares his inability to ‘‘ comprehend the pr 
ess of reasoning which maintains that a power appertaining t 
eignty can not be connected with that vast portion of it which is gr: 
to the General Government, so far as it is calculated to subsery: 
legitimate objects of that Government.”’ 

And he concludes (page 411): 

The power of creating a corporation is never used for its own 
the purpose of effecting something else. No sufficient reason is, theretore. per- 
ceived why it may not pass as incidental to these powers which a1 
given, if it be a direct mode of executing them. 


that a 
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A QUESTION ADJUDICATED. 


Now, sir, Isubmit that this languageof the Supreme Court, a tribunal 
expressly created for the purpose of expounding any ard al! intricacie 
or doubtful points in the Constitution, has forever settled the fact that 
under our great charter the General Government is clothed with the 
power to exercise rights not expressly granted or enumerated. Suchis 
the decision of the most august tribunal known to our judiciary system 
and between adecision of the Supreme Court and an opinion o! the most 
distinguished constitutional lawyer I think we are bound to accept and 
be governed by the decision of the court. 

But, sir, the court is not content to rest its exposition of the consti- 
tutional rights of the General Government upon even so unanswerable au 


Ces 


argument as that which I have cited. It goes further and demonstrates 
the fact that this right of the General Government has not been lett to 
mereinferenceorcénstruction. Saysthe Chief-Justice (pages 411-1- 


But the Constitution of the United States has not left the right of Congress to 
employ the necessary means for the execution of the powers conferred on ‘he 
poate ee eee . To itsenumeration of powers is added tist 
of making “all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into et 
ecution the foregoing powers, and other powers vested by this Constitution, 
the Government of the U States or in any department thereo! z 

The counsel for the State of Maryland have urged various arguments to prov’ 








that this clause, though in termsa tof power, is not so in effect, but is r ally 
restrictive of the right, wena t otherwise be implied, of selecting 
means for executing the enu 


powers. 4 that 
In support of this ion they have found it necessary to contend tos! 
this clause was inserted for the of conferring on Congress the power 
making laws; that without it doubts might be entertaincd whether Conse 
could exercise its powers in the form of legislation. altel 
But could this be the object for which it was inserted? A govermmcn! © 
created by the people, ha’ legislative, executive, and judicial powe™. “© 
legislative powers are vested in a Congress, which is to consist of a Senate 
House of tatives. Each House may determine the rule of 1s pr 
and it is declared that every bill which shall have passed |ot) 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United a" 
* * ® Could it be necessary to say that a ture should exercise Wen 
tive powers in the shape of ? Afierallowing each House to pres” 











its own course of proceeding, r manner in which a bill sh the 
become a law, would it have entered into the mind of asingle mem’! 
convention that an express Pa to make laws was necessary to en" 
Legislature to make them? That a Legislature, endowed with leo 

powers, can legisiate is a proposition too self-evident to have been 4" = he 






liar of this clause. Congress is not empowered by it to ™** 
Powe wikah taae pep veledlan tothe provers eonferres on the Governme 


only such may “ ” fe them into execu on 
The week Tepaennny” iesqutibeoed axenateell Sehole sentence, ands 

the righi to pass laws for the execution of the granted powe™ ©) 
as are and without which the power would be nugaio"’: 
it excludes choice of means and leaves to Congress in each case 8” 
which is most direct and simple. 


The court then enters upon the consideration of the just 2n¢ reasov 


But the argument on which most reliance is to be placed is draw" : 
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ble signification of the word ‘‘necessary,’’? as used in this clause of 
. Constitution, and concludes (pages 415, 416, 417, &c.): 


*« * * This word, then, likeothers, is used in various senses; and inits con- 
struction, the subject, the context, the intention of the person‘using them, are all 
< view. 

ws ee eee in the case under consideration. The subject is the execu- 
ie { those great powers on which the welfare of a nation essentially depends. 
_ aa have been the intention of those who gave these powers to insure, as 
» human prudence could insure, their beneficial execution. This could not 
=< e by confining the choice of means to such narrow limits as not to leave 
be dos werof Congressto adoptany which might be appropriate and which 
— OT awe to the end. This provision is made in a Constitution intended 
ee for ages to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the various 
wien of human affairs. : Y 
To have preseri the means by which Government should, in all future 


time, execute its powers would have been to change entirely the character of | 


, ve it the properties of a legal code. It would have been 
the instrument, on4 E rovide, by immutable rule, for exigencies which, if fore- 
apn = all, must have been seen dimly, und which can be best provided for as 
seen occur. To have declared that the best means shall not be used, but those 
they without which the power given would be nugatory, would have been to 
Sane the Legislature of the capacity to avail itself of experience, to exercise 
cop ason, and to accommodate its legislation to circumstances. If we apply 
this rincipie of construction to any of the powers of the Government we shall 
Sed BoD pernicious in its operation that we shall be compelled to discard it. 

" The powers vested in Congress may certainly be carried into execution with- 
out prescribing an oath of office. The power toexact this security for the faith- 
ful performance of duty is not given, nor is it indispensably necessary. The 
different Departments may be established ; taxes may be imposed and collected ; 
armies and navies may be raised and maintained, and money may be borrowed 
without requiring an oath of office. It might be argued with as much plausi- 
bility as other incidental powers have been assailed that the convention was not 


the Constitution—is prescribed, and no other can be required. Yet he would be 

charged with insanity who should contend that the Legislature might not su- 

radd to the oath directed by the Constitution such other oath of oflice as its 
m might suggest. 

"So with respect to the whole penal code of the United States. * * * The 
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it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, 
which are plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited but consist 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional, 

Having reached this conclusion as to the right of Congress to exercise 
incidental or implied powers—powers not ¢ xpressly enumerated—the 
court decided that the bank must, as a corporation created by the Na- 
tional Legislature in the exercise of its legitimate powers, ‘“‘be exempt 
from the power of a State to tax its operations.”’ 
court held (page 426): 


There is no express provision for the case, t 








On this point the 





on a principle which so entirely vades the Qn 80 
| with the materials which co: so interwe its we 
with its texture, as to be incapable of being sepa from it w t res y 
it into shreds 
LIBERAL CONSTRUCTION NECESSARY 
If any theory of constitutional construction has ever been officially 


several powers of Congress may exist, in a very imperfect state to be sure, but | 


they may exist and be carried into execution, aithough no punishment should 
be inflicted in cases where the right to punish is not expressly given. 
Take, for example, the power “to establisk post-officesand post-roads.”” This 
wer is executed by the single actof makingthe establishment. But from this 
ane inferred the power and duty of carrying the mail along the post-road, 
from one -office to another. And from this implied power has again been 


inferred the right to punish those who steal letters from the post-oflice or rob | 


the mail. It may be said, with some plausibility, that the right to carry the mail, | 


and to punish those who rob it, is not indispensably necessary to the establish- 
ment of a post-office and post-road. 
* * as 2 a & ot 
The lawful influence of this narrow construction on all the operations of the 
Government,and the absolute impracticability of maintaining it without ren- 
dering the Government incompetent to its great object, might be illustrated by 
numerous examples drawn from the Constitution and from our laws. 


DISCRETIONARY POWER IN CONGRESS. 


The court then holds that if this limited construction of the word 
‘necessary ’’ must be abandoned to establish the right of Government 
to inflict punishment it must also be abandoned with reference to the 
execution of other powers of the Government, and in finally determin- 
ing thesense in which the word is used in this clause of the Constitution 
it is found that it is qualified by the word ‘‘ proper ’’ with which it is 
associated. Having established this point, the court says (pages 419, 
420, and 421): 


But the argument which most conclusively demonstrates the error of the con- 
struction contended for * * * is foundedon the intention of the convention 
ssmanifested inthe whole clause. To waste time and argument in proving that 
without it Congress might carry its powers into execution would not be much 
less idle than to hold a lighted taper tothe sun. As little can it be required to 
prove that in the absence of this clause Congress would have some choice of 
means, That it might employ those which, inits judgment, would most advan- 
tageously effectthe object to be accomplished. That any means adopted to the 
end, any means which tended directly to the execution of the constitutional 
powers of the Government, were in themselves constitutional. This clause, as 
construed by the State of Maryland, would abridge and almost annihilate this 
useful and right of the Legislature to select its means. That this 
could not be in’ is, we should think, had it not been already controverted, 
too apparent for controversy, We think so for the following reasons: 

First. The clause is placed among the powers of Congress, not among the 
limitations on those powers. 

Second, Its terms purport to enlarge, not to diminish, the powers vested in the 
Government. It purports to be an additional wer, not a restriction on those 
already granted. No reason has been or can assigned for thus concealing 
an intention to narrow the discretion of the National Legislature under words 
which purport to enlarge it. The framers of the Constitution wished its adop- 
tion,and well knew that it would be endangered by its strength, not by its 
ee. Had they been capable of using language which would convey to 

eye one idea and after d reflection impress upon the mind another, they 

= rather have ised the grant of power than its limitation. 
, then, their i ion had been, by clause, to restrain the free use of 
eae might otherwise have been implied, that intention would have 
inserted in 3 place, and would have been expressed in terms re- 
oan ee: In carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all 
fe he » no laws shall be passed but such as are necessary and proper.” 
intention been to make age — restrictive it would unquestionably 

e ‘ 

most and attentive consideration bestowed upon this 
causeis that if it does not enlarge itcan not be construed to restrain the powers 
nares or to impair the right of the Legislature to exercise its best judgment 
die selection of measures to carry into execution the constitutional powers 

Government. If no other motive for its insertion can be s 





juggested, a 
. neon j a anand in a desire to remove eons - ting — on ~ 
that mass of incidental powers which mu nvoly: the 

Constitution, if that instrument be not a splendid bauble. 


that the eee the ay ee -— limited, 
hennenenned. ut we thin e sound construc- 
vith atte Constitution must allow to the National Legislature that discretion, 
tion, which will enable tat boa te peciorsn tes Mieke deties soniened to 

y form t uties assigned to 

in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let 
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; : ‘ | mitted as convincing and con 
unmindfal of this subject. The oath which might be exacted—that of fidelity to | 


and effectually exploded it is that which would insist that no power 
not expressly enumerated in the words of the Constitution can be law- 
fully exercised. The decisions of the Supreme Court which I have al- 
ready cited suffice of themselves to show that this claim is not merely 
fallacious but absurd, and I have by no means exhausted the areu 

by which the court has demonstrated the fallacy of the theory. 
easily fill the REcoRD with additional citations all tending to establish 
this proposition. But I do not wish to weary the House, and will con- 
tent myself with one further quotation, which, I think, must be ad- 
sive upon the point. 

In the important case of Gibbons vs, Ogden (9 Wheaton, pp. 137 et 
seq.) Chief-Justice Marshall delivered the opinion of the court in t 














] t] I 
forcible and unmistakable language: 

Phis instrument contains an enumeration of powers expr gra it 
people to their Government. It has been said that these powers ought to 
construed strictly. But why ought they to be so construed? Is there on I 
tence in the Constitution which gives countenance to this rule? In the last of 
the enumerated powers, that which grants expressly the me sf vin 
others into execution, Congress is authorized “to make all ws hs l 
necessary and proper”’ for the purpose 

But this limitation on the means wv h may be used t extended to 
powers which are conferred, n s there one sentence in the ¢ ution 
has been pointed out by the gentlemen of the bar, or which we have been 
to discern, that prescribes this ru We do not, therefore, think ourselv 

| tified in adopting it. What do gentlemen 1 im | a strict con iction i 
they contend only against that enlarged constru ym, which would ext 1 
words beyond their natural and obvious import, we might question the app 
cation of the term, but should not controvert the principle. If they contend 
for that narrow construction which, in support of heory not to be found 


in the Constitution, would deny to the Governm 


words of the grant, as usually understood, import, ¢ 
with the general views and objects of the i: 


»wers wh 
ch are cons 





istrul 


r that narrow <« 











struction which would cripple the Government and render it unequal t 
objects for which it is declared to be instituted, and to which t y 
as fairly understood render it competent, then we can not p ro 
priety of this strict construction nor adopt it as the rule by whicl l- 
tion is to be expounded, 

As men whose intentions require no concealment gen lyemp t yrds 
which most directly and aptly express the ideas they intend to « 
lightened patriots who framed our Constitution,and the people w i 
it, must be understood to have employed words in their natural sense,and to 
have intended what they have said. If,from the imy f human lan- 






guage, there should beserious doubts respecting the exte 
it isa well-settled rule that the objects for which it was given, especially when 
those objects are expressed in the instrument itself, should have g t ir 
in the construction. We know of no reason for excluding this rule 
present case. 

The grant does not convey power whic! 
retained by himself, or which can inu 


en power, 





fluences 








from the 


1 might be beneficial t 


the benefit o 





solely to 





neral advantage, in the han 








is an investment of power for the ge nt 
lected for that purpose, which power can never be exercised by the people them 
selves, but must be placed in the hands of agents, or lie dorma We know 
no rule for construing the extent of such powers other than is given by the lan- 


guage of the instrument which confers them, taken in connection with the pur- 
poses for which they were conferred. 


SANCTIONED BY A CENTURY’S LEGISLATION. 


Our Government has now existed under the Constitution for a cent- 
ury, and during that time forty-nine Congresses have been elected and 
have enacted laws which have been in innumerable instances sub- 
jected to the consideration and construction of the Supreme Court, and 
the decisions arrived at by the court have had the effect of ingrafting 
the laws it has approved and upheld upon the Constitution and invest- 
ing them with the same power and effect as though they had been part 
of the original instrument. And the uniform construction of the Con- 
stitution by the various Congressional enactments must now be ac- 
cepted and regarded as no less binding than the provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

If every successive Congress should construe the provisions of the 
Constitution in accordance with the views of individual members, or to 
accommodate the purposes of a majority, without regard to the anteced- 
ent construction of its predecessors, it will be manifest that we should 
practically have no constitutional guide whatever. 

In 1816 in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court upon the point 
of constitutional law involved in the famous case of Martin vs. Iunter’s 
Lessee, Justice Story used these words (1 Wheaton 304): 

The Government, then, of the United States can claim no powers which are 
not granted to it by the Constitution,and the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. On the other 
hand, this instrument, like every other grant, is to have a reasonable construc- 
tion, according to the import of its terms; and where a power is expressly given 
in general terms it is not to be restrained to particular cases unless t! 


t 


struction grow out of the context expressly or by necessary implication. 
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words are to be taken in their netaral and obvious sense and not in asense un- | United States speak of ‘‘ the wisdom, forecast, and magnanimous state. 

rome Commit aon unavoidably deals in general language. It did not suit the manship ” of those who framed the law granting aid to educatio l 

purposes of the people, in framing #:is great charter of our liberties, to provide I wish I had a voice that could resound throughout our land 

we ee pe ee 

Perilous and difficult, if not an impracticable, task. The instrument was not if the State-rights Democrats who sat on the supreme bench during 

intended to provide merely for the exigencies of a few years, but was toendure | Buchanan’s administration call such laws evidence of wisdom. {iy..,.. 

table purposes of Providence,  Iteould not be foreseen what new changes and | {rina auld ‘tne highiy calpale ie ae ty segs! be. kind of legis: 

motions of power might be indispensable to effectuate the quntual cheats lation it would be highly culpable in us to neglect under the « 

of the charter; and restrictions and specifications which at the present might | present circumstances. 

Sioaws Enpecemsees umosmel tadeeom tenes taetericmcinelioees is | ot ea nas Sue ee memantine we sve that the f 

‘iam to tie, to often ite owa nen to effectuate legitimate objects and to Court has held such a law to be constitutional, and now 7 

mold and model the exercise of its powers as its own wisdom and the public | of the educational bill are reduced to the pitiable extremity of a plea of 

nterests might require. confession and avoidance. They must confess that they are in erro: jp 
pretending that the bill is unconstitutional in the face of the of ted 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the uniform action of Congress yyy 
the subject, but seek to avoid the effect of this confession by incictinn 

that the Government has no lawfuljright to assist education by dona. 

tions of anything but land or property—that so soon as Government 

converts the people’s property or land into money its right to de, ste to 

the purposes of education the money equivalent of such land 0; 

erty is destroyed. 

That is, they attempt to maintain the absurdity that the Gener) 
Government can lawfully give $7,200,000 for Alaska, and then donate 
to educational purposes any part, or all of the territory so acquir.q 
but that it is debarred by constitutional limitations from donating. fo; 
this purpose, the most insignificant fraction of this amount until j, 
has lost its monetary form. 

A CLIMAX OF ABSURDITY. 

Carried to its logical and unavoidable result their reasoning would 
lead us to the conclusion that the Government has ample constitutiona! 
warrant to bestow upon the several States and Territories all the land 
it possesses, and I might add all the old and useless hulks which con. 
stitute our feeble apology for a navy, with express authority to sell the 
land and ships for whatever could be realized and devote the proceeds 
to education, but that were the Government to make the sale itselj 
not one dollar of the money could legally be taken from the Treasury 
to aid in providing our laborers with the opportunity of educating thei: 
children. 

It is possible that I am in error, but to my understanding no propo- 
sition was ever more absurd than this. 

To make the absurdity of the position of our opponents more appar- 
ent, let me recall to your attention the fact that much of the donation 
for educational pu has not been given to the States in land at all, 
but in place thereof land-scrip has been given. Now, land-scrip isa 
paper issued by the Government which has a current value stable and 
defined. It can be converted into money almost anywhere and at any 
moment, and such property is frequently used as money. 

When people argue that it is constitutional and right and democratic 
for Congress to donate land-scrip for education, and unconstitutional 
and wrong and undemocratic to donate the money for which the scrip 
is sold for the same purpose, they have assumed a refinement of hair- 
splitting too acute for my reasoning faculties, and when they go further, 
and while upholding as democratic the law that gives laud-scrip to 
universities, and oppose as undemocratic the law giving the proceeds 0! 
land-scrip to aid common schools, a climax of absurdity is reached 
which needs no refutation. 

It refutes itself. 
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LAWS ENACTED UNDER IMPLIED POWERS, 

If we reject this theory of implied grantsof power to Congress by the 
Constitution, upon what principle will we be able to justify the enact- 
meut of a large majority of the laws which we find upon our statute- 
books ? 

During the first four years of the existence of the Government under 
the Constitution Congress appropriated $15,000 for the support of the 
refugees from the island of San Domingo. During Washington’s sec- 
ond administration a law was passed appropriating $4,000 to remuner- 
ate American citizens who had ransomed themselves from the Govern- 
ment of Algiers. 

During the administrations of Adams and Jefferson laws were enacted 
appropriating money to aid American seamen in foreign countries. 

During Madison’s administration money was appropriated to pur- 
chase provisions and donate them to the relief of the sufferers from an 
earthquake in Venezuela. 

During Polk’s administration Democrats enacted laws to purchase 
and convey provisions to famine-stricken Ireland. And since the war 
there is no limit to the laws authorizing the expenditure of money for 
which no express constitutional warrant can be found. 

There is no «xpress authority in the Constitution for the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, or for the Fish Commission, 
or for the Geological Survey, or for the exploration of the Amazon or 
expeditions to the North Pole, or for the Signal Service Corps, or for 
the Smithsonian Institute, or the Life-Saving Service, or to make sur- 
veys in Panama or Nicaragua with a view to canal construction, or to 
establish schools for the education of Indians, or to erect monuments 
to distinguished citizens, or to donate $250,000 each Congress to the 
employés of that body for which sum no services whatever are rendered 
or expected, or to loan the credit of the Government to the Pacific rail- 
roads, or to acquire the Territory of Alaska at a cost of $7,200,000, or 
to donate the public treasure to promote a centennial exhibition at 
Philadelphia or a world’s exposition at New Orleans, or to create a 
civil-service commission under the rules now in force, or to tax private 
banks out ef existence and establish national banks. 

I might cite hundreds of laws for which not the faintest shadow of 
authority can be found in the express grants of the Constitution, all 
enacted under the implied powers conferred upon Congress, and I insist 
there is no implication to justify any of these laws so strong as that 
which exists in favor of the educational bill. And in addition to the 
implications in favor of this measure, the Supreme Court has decided 
in numberless instances that its purpose is in strict conformity with 
the Constitution. 

DECISION BY EXTREME STATE RIGHTS DEMOCRATS. 

The decisions I have already cited were rendered in 1824 and prior 
thereto. Itis unnecessary for me to accumulate decisions of this char- 
acter, but there is one delivered a short time before the war to which 
I will call attention on account of the character of the court at the time 
of its rendition. At that time the Supreme Court of the United States 
was eminently distinguished for its strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, opposition to centralization, and adherence to the principle of 
State rights; and yet while thus organized it announced a unanimous 
decision prepared and delivered by Justice Campbell, of Alabama, in 
which the court fully affirmed the constitutionality of Congressional 
grants for the aid of education, and the’ opinion even took occasion to 
commend the wisdom of such enactments. 

The style of the case is Cooper vs. Robert, 18 Howard, page 177. 

I read from page 178: 

There is, obviously, a definite purpose declared to consecrate the same central 
section of every township of every State which might be added to the Federal 
system, to the promotion ‘“‘of good government and the happiness of man- 
kind,” by the spread of “ religion, morality, and knowledge,” and thus, by a 
uniformity of local association, to plant in the heart of every community the 
same sentiments of grateful reverence for the wisdom, forecast, and magnani- 
mous statesmanship of those who framed the institutions for these new States 
before the Constitution for the old had yet been modeled, 

To realize the full force of this decision it must be remembered that 
Judge Campbell was so extreme in his views as a strict constructionist 
of the Constitution that shortly after, when the State of Alabama se- 
ceded, he felt constrained to surrender his high position as a judge of 


the Supreme Court of the United States and retire to private life in 
his natire State. 
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THE PRESENT CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

In 1880 Chief-Justice Waite, William M. Evarts, and others were ap- 
pointed a commitiee by the trustees of the Peabody fund to memor- 
ize Congress upon the subject of its appropriating funds for education. 
In referring to the constitutionality of such laws, this distinguished «om- 
mittee say: 

It may be regarded as res adjudicata. The laws of the United States present 
innumerable precedents in which Congress has exercised the power (o contr’ 
ute toward the general education of citizens of the new States, and 1 no 1+ 
stance has its constitutional right to do so been questioned. 

Up to 1880 these distinguished gentlemen say: 

In no instance has the constitutional right to make these appropriations be 
questioned, 

But in 1836 the question is raised and urged by Senators from S''© 
which have received from the General Government for educations! po 

forty times as much as has been given to States which will be 
nefited under this bill, and to attain their object they raise tae“ 
of constitutional limitations. ' youl 

In the same spirit New England, New York, and other States 0" 
North, who have had millions upon millions appropriated for" 
harbors, and public buildings within their borders, oppose on ©" 
tational grounds the appropriation of a few dollars to improve the navt- 
gation of the Tennessee or build a public edifice for Governmess ™ 
in the Southern States. - sa 

I ask gentlemen to look on the map and see the 2,700,000 vm 
miles of territory, which is bounded on the east by Pennsylvan™ = 
Virginias, the Carolinas and Georgia, and the 60,000 sqaare mu" 
Florida, and to bear in mind that all this territory, except 8°" 
40,000 squre miles in the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 1!)in0', 


A WISE AND MAGNANIMOUS MEASURE. 


Note the language. Judge Campbell and all the Supreme Court of the 
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diana, and Ohio, was donated by Southern States or acquiiel under | 


Southe 








rn administrations, and then ask the question if the vast domain 


f wealth should not be so distributed as to give the South her portion, 
a if not her full portion, at least some approximation to it. 


MR. MADISON UNFAIRLY INVOKED. 


In 1792 Mr. Madison made a strong speech against giving improper 
pounties to Massachusetts codfishery men, and in the earnestness of his 

| argument he declared that the measure was unconstitutional. The 
eastanes of his objections was expressed in these words: 


L sir, 
coneelv 


have always conceived—Ibelieved those who proposed the Constitution 


ed: it is still more fully known and more material to observe that those 


‘ e Constitution conceived—that this is not an indefinite govern- 
: bo rating its powers from the general terms prefixed to the specified pow- 
m , 


ers, but 


a limited government, tied down to the specified powers, which explain 


neral terms. 
- deine veecnliontod that the terms “‘ common defense and general welfare ” 


as here 


used are not novel terms first introduced into this Constitution. They 


i in their construction, ani well known to the people of Amer- 
ica. terme farm repented! found in the old Articles of Confederation, where, al- 


though 


they are susceptible of as great a latitude as can be given them by the 


; never supposed or pretended that they conveyed any such 
a ner ew ausigned tothem. On the contrary, it was always considered 
veer ona certain that the old Congress was limited to the enumerated powers ; 
‘ nd that the enumeration limited and explained the general terms. I ask the 
gentlemen themselves whether it was ever supposed or suspected that the old 


Con 


could give away the money of the States to bounties to encourage ag- 


riculture, or for any other purpose they pleased? If such a power had been 


d by anybody, it would have been much less impotent, or have borne 


povery different character from that universally ascribed to it. 

7 The novel idea now annexed to those terms and never before entertained by 
the friends or enemies of the Government wiil have a further consequence, 
which can not have been taken into the view of the gentleman. Their con- 
struction would not only give Congress the complete legislative power I have 


stated ; 


it would do more; it would supersede all the restrictions understood at 


lie in their power with respect to a judiciary. It would put it in the 
eee Congrats to establish courts throughout the United States, with cog- 
vine of suits between citizen and citizen, and in all cases whatsoever. 
e ” 


s . . * * 


re consequences, sir, still more extensive, which, as they follow clearly 
nanan? combated, must either be admitted, or the doctrine must be 
given up. If Congress can employ money indefinitely to the general welfare, 
and are the sole and supreme judges of the general welfare, they may take the 
care of religion into theirown hands, * * * Inshort, everything, from the 
highest object of State legislation down to the most minute object of police, 


would 


be thrown under the power of Congress. 


This earnest and impulsive objection of Mr. Madison to a construc- 
tion of the general-welfare clause of the Constitution then sought to 
be enforced, but long since virtually abandoned and now advocated by 
but few, has been incorporated in nearly every speech made by the op- 
ponents of this bill, whether in or out of Congress. The construction 
which Mr. Madison was contending for was simply this: That this par- 
ticular clause did not, of itself, constitute an undefined and unlimited 
grant of power. I wish it to be clearly understood that I am as in- 
flexibly opposed to this construction of the clause as Mr. Madison 
could have been or as any opponent of this bill can be now; and I main- 
tain that the deservedly great weight and influence of Mr. Madison’s 
name and opinions have been unjustifiably invoked by the enemies of 
this measnre inasmuch as they have studiously abstained from coup- 
ling with their persistent use of his speech any explanation of the par- 


ticalar idea which was being so vigorously controverted. 

Bateven were this appeal to the authority of Mr. Madison perfectly 
fair and ingenuous, let me ask those who rely upon it so absolutely, 
how it is that they can be rigidly bound by Madison’s idea of constitu- 
tional grants of power as expressed in this speech and yet be at liberty 
to disregard his views upon the same question as indicated in his actions 


as the 


In 1791 he maintained that the United States Bank was unconstitu- 
tional, and yet in 1817, as President, he approved the bill rechartering 
the Bank. In 1792 he held the cod-fishery bounty bill to be unconsti- 
tational and made the speech against it which has been so frequently 
quoted, and yet in 1813, as President, he approved the bill granting 
a bounty on all exported pickled fish of the United States fisheries, 
both measures being identical in principle. In 1794, on the floor of 
the House, he opposed the appropriation for the relief of the refugees 
from San Domingo, asserting that the measure— 


Invo 
can be 


lief of 





shown 


lens 





_And yet in 1812, as President, he approved a similar bill for the re- 


The opponents of this measure attach great importance and signiti- 
cance to the declaration of Mr. Madison, in the speech on the cod-fish- 
ty bounty already cited, that this is— 


A limited i *hich 6 fon 
define the seen, tied down to the specified powers which explain and 


noni insist that this construction of the powers which Congress may 


‘asuperable and fatal objection to this bill. 


T admit that there is j : : 
: great force in this argument; that had not the 
construction of Mr, Madison been shown to be erroneous it would, ot 


Chief Executive of the Republic. 


lved the constitutional question whether the money of our constituents 
appropriated to any other than the specified powers. 


the sufferers by an earthquake at Caracas, in Venezuela. 
THE OPPONENTS’ ARGUMENT REFUTED. 


¥ exercise, by ‘‘the father of the Constitution,’’ constitutes an 


, be unanswerable. But, sir, I insist that this error has been 
Democratic leaders whom the party hold ina reverence only 
than that sherished for Madison himself. 
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_ In vetoing the bill passed in 1822 making an appropriation for con- 
tinuing the Cumberland road, Mr. Monroe took the ground that the 
provision assuming Federal supervision and couirol of the work was 
| unconstitutional, but took the pains to transmit to Congress, accom- 

panying his veto message, a separate document in which the very ques- 
tion under consideration is discussed with marked ability. 

In this great state paper Mr. Monroe said: 


A power to lay and collect taxes, dut 


0 es, imposts and excises subjects to the 
call of Congress every branch of the public rev e. internal and external: and 
the addition, ** to pay the dedis and proyide for the common de fense and general 


welfare,” gives the right of appropriating the money raised, that is of appropr 
ating it to the purposes specified, according to a proper construction of the 
terms. Hence it follows that it is the first part of the clause only which 


i gives 
a power, which affects in any manner the power remaining to the States: as 


the power to raise money from the people whether it be by taxes, duties. im- 
posts, or excises, though concurrent in the States as to taxes and excises, must 
necessarily do, But the use, or the application of the money after it is raised, 
is a power altogether of a different character. * * * The right of appropria- 
tion is, therefore, from its nature secondary and incidental to the right of rais- 
ing money; and it was proper to place it in the same grant and same clause 
with that right. 

Further on he says: 

It is contended on the one side that,as the National Government is a govern- 
ment of limited powers, it has no right to expend money except in the perform- 
ance of acts authorized by other specific grants according toa strict construction 
of their powers; that this grant in neither of its branches gives to Congress a 
discretionary power of any kind, but is a mere instrument in its hands to carry 
into effect the powers contained in the other grants. Tothis construction I was 
inclined in the more early stage of our Government, but on further reflection 
and observation my mind has undergone a change. 

He then gives the reasons which have produced this change in his 
views. Among other things upon this point he says: 

Many considerations of great weight operate in favor of this construction, 
while I do not perceive any serious objection to it. If it be established, it fol- 
lows that the words “to provide for the common defense and general welfare 
have a definite, safe, and useful meaning. The idea of their forming an origi- 
nal grant, with unlimited power, superseding every other grant, is abandoned. 
They will be considered simply as conveying a right of appropriation, a right 
indispensable to that of raising a revenue, and necessary to expenditures under 
every grant, 

s * * = a * * 

If, then, the right to raise and appropriate the public money is not restricted 
to the expenditures under the other specific grants according to a strict con- 
struction of their powers respectively, is there no limit to it? Have Congress 
the right to raise and appropriate the public money to any and to every pur- 
pose according to their will and pleasure? Theycertainly havenot. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a limited government, instituted for great na- 
tional purposes, and for those only. Other interests are committed to the 
States, whose duty it is to provide forthem. Each government should look to 
the great and essential purposes for which it was instituted, and confine itself 
to those purposes. 


MONROE VINDICATES OUR POSITION. 

Now, sir, Isubmit with the utmost possible confidence that the views 
of the advocates of this measure as to the rights and powers of Congress 
in making appropriations are fully vindicated by this exposition by 
Mr. Monroe of the constitutional question involved in this bill. ‘‘The 
right of appropriation,’’ says Mr. Monroe, ‘‘is, from its nature, inci- 
dental to the right of raising money’’—not a right to be exercised 
only in rigid adherence to the precise language in which the enumer- 
ated powers are expressly conferred, but a right to be exercised in ac- 
cordance with the judgment and wisdom of Congress; provided, and 
this is the only limitation upon the right of appropriation upon which 
Mr. Monroe insists, the appropriation be for an object of national con- 
cern by which the good of the whole country is to be promoted. This 
is precisely the interpretation for which the advocates of an appropria- 
tion in aid of common schools have contended, and that this is the 
rightful and proper interpretation is asserted by Mr. Monroe. 

To appreciate the full significance of Mr. Monroe’s opinion upon this 
point, we must remember that he was the contemporary of Jefferson 
and Madison, associated with them in the administration of public 
affairs, and presumably entirely familiar with their views upon all pub- 
lic questions, and a participant in the public discussions and private 
interchange of opinions which must necessarily have taken place at the 
time. It must he remembered, too, that he was a member of Mr. Mad- 
ison’s Cabinet and an associate of Thomas Jefferson, to whose vigilant 
stitution. 

Is it at all likely that amid such surroundings, and under such influ- 
ences, Mr. Monroe would have sanctioned any construction of the Con- 
stitution which would relieve Congress or any branch of the Govern- 
ment from any proper or necessary limitation upon its powers? Can 
it be imagined that the enemies of this bill are more careful to guard 
against any tendency to centralization than was Mr. Monroe? 

CALHOUN’S COMMON-SENSE CONSTRUCTION, 

The views held by Mr. Calhoun on this question are very forcibly 
expressed in a speech delivered in 1817, some paragraphs from which I 
will read: 

It is mainly urged that the Congress can only apply the public money in exe- 
cution of the enumerated powers. Iam no advocate for refined arguments in 
the Constitution. The instrument was not intended as a thesis for the logician 
to exercise his ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain, good sense; 
and what can be more express than the Constitution on this point? 

Note the emphasis with which the great modern advocate of strict 
construction insists that the Constitution shall be ‘‘construed with 
plain good sense,’’ not with ‘‘refined arguments,”’ 
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Mr. Calhoun then calls attention to the plain significance of the lan- | or otherwise for other purposes, in their discretion, than those pointe 
ruage the first clause of the eighth section. He said: the enumerated powers, is a question that has given rise to very a}. 
guage of the = ee , ; discussion ; and the affirmative side of the question has been susta 
The first power delegated to Congress is comprised in these words: ‘‘To lay | cessfully vindicated by the practice of the Government and th 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts,and excises,to pay the debts and provide for | thority, among others, of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Monroe, in ce} 
the common defense and general welfare of the United States; “ but all duties, | ments under their official sanction. 


impuste, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” First, the : . a oti . a 
power is given to lay taxes ; next the objects are enumerated to which the money I might go on and enumerate the various authorities aul 


ine 


WwW 


vecruing from the exercise of this power may be applied, namely, to pay the | the eminent commentator, but itis unnecessary for me to do so 
deb's, provide for the defense,and promote the general welfare ; and last, the | is one single authority who in this case must be accepted b 
— _ lay roe taxes is prescribed, to wit, that all duties, imposts, and excises solutely conclusive, it being no other than Mr. Madison his 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Calhoun then shows the absurdity of that construction of this 
clause for which the opponents of the educational bill now contend, in 
the forcible language which I will read: 


if the framers had intended to limit the use of money to the powers afterward 


MADISON RECANTS THE THEORY OF H45 CODFISHERY sp; 

When he vetoed the bill setting apart the bonus to be , 

bank and the Government’s share in its dividends for vert, 
ments, Mr. Madison had so far modified his views regar 




























enumerated and defined nothing could have been more easy than to have ex- | tional limitations as to concede that Congress had the ri ob ‘ ; 
pressed it plainly. I know that it is the opinion of some that the words “‘to pay + tn i on a. cs. we 
the debts and provide for the common defense and generai welfare,” which I priate money for such purposes. In his veto message he said: 


have just cited, were not intended to be referred to the power of laying taxes 
contained in the first part of the section, but that they are to be understood as 
distinct and i dependent powers granted in general terms and are qualified by 
a more detailed enumeration of powers in the subsequent part of the Constitu- 
tion. If such were in fact the meaning intended surely nothing can be con- 
ceived more bungling and awkward than the manner in which the framers have 
communicated their intention. If it were their intention to make a summary 
of the powers of Congress in general terms which were afterward to be partic- 
ularly defined and enumerated they should have told usso plainly and distinctly, 
and if the words “to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare” were intended for this summary they should have headed the 
list of our powers, and it should have been stated that to effect these general 
objects the following specific powers were granted. 


A restriction of the power “to provide for the common defe), 
welfare” to cases which are to be provided for by the expendjtyrs .¢° 
would still leave within the legislative power of Congress ‘ 
important measures of Government, money being the ordinary 
means of carrying them into execution. 


As was to have been expected, this, the changed opinion in th 
ter of the Bank, and other marked divergences from the theory so , 
orously maintained in the speech upon the codfishery bount, 


voked both criticism and comment. General Jackson, for in el Pe i 
to this change of Mr. Madison’s views. In alluding to declarations o; 


Mr. Madison on this subject President Jackson used these word 


I have not been able to consider these declarations in any other point of 
than asa concession that the right of appropriation is not limited by the, 
of Congress to carry into effect the measure for which the money js as 
was formerly contended. 


I am not disposed to regard this change as in any way justifying » 
charge that Mr. Madison was inconsistent. Butit shows, I think, tha; 
like Mr. Monroe, Mr. Madison’s reflection and observation had cop. 
vineed him that his early opinions upon this point were untenable, ani 
like the wise and sagacious statesman he was, he modified his views 
and brought them into harmony with the dictates of a calmer 
ment, and the lessons of practical experience in the administration 
the Government under the Constitution. 

WHY MADISON'S VIEWS WERE REVERSED. 


When the speech on the codfishery bounty was made in 1792 the 
Constitution was an experiment, but when hz was President the ( 
stitution had become an established, practical fact, andit was unay 
able that a man like Mr. Madison should have gained knowledy 
wisdom by experience. And this view of the causes which had oper. 
ated to produce this change in opinion is fully sustained by Mr. Madi- 
son’s own letter, dated June 25, 1831, addressed to Mr. Ingers 
which he uses these words: 


The charge of inconsistency between my objections to the constitutionalit 
such a bank in 1791 and my assent in 1817 turns on the question how far |r 
tive precedents expounding the Constitution ought to guide succ« 
latures and to override individual opinions. 


The weight Mr. Madison attached to judicial interpretations of doubt 
ful constitutional questions is also shown in this letter, where he says 


The case in question has its true analogy in the obligation arising from ju 
dicia) expositions of the law on succeeding judges—the Constitution galaw 
to the legislator, as the law is a rule of decision to the judge. 


It should be borne in mind that prior to the date of this letter there 
had been many important decisions by the Supreme Court ailirm 
the more liberal views of constitutional construction; and these des 
ions, as wellas the diverse legislation of successive Congresses, are urged 
by Mr. Madison as amply vindicating the modification of his views. | 
quote further from the letter: 


Can it be of less consequence that the meaning of a constitution s!\ 
and known than that the meaning of a law should beso? Can, i 
be fixed in its meaning and operation unless the Constitution be so’ (sn tbe 
cont , if a particular Legislature, differing in the construction of the Const 
tution from a series of preceding constructions, proceed to act or that Gilcr 
ence, they not only introduce uncertainty and instability in the Constitution 
but in the laws themselves; inasmuch as all laws seeding the new construc 
tion and inconsistent with it are not only annulled for the future but virtua'y 
pronounced nullities from the beginning. * * * Has the wisest and mo 
conscientious judge ever scrupled to acquiesce in decisions in which be hase 
overruled by the matured opinions of the majority of his colleagues and suds 
quently to conform himself thereto, as to authoritative expositions of the law 
And is it not reasonable that the same view of the official oath should be xr 
by a legislator acting under the Constitution, which is his guide, a5 1s ‘#6e" 
a judge acting under the law, which is his? ; ee 

here is in fact and in common understanding a necessity of resar!ms 
course of ice as above characterized in the light of a legal rule 0} ih 
preting a law; and there isa like necessity of considering it a constitu” 
rule of interpreting a constitution. 
After enlarging upon this point, the writer proceeds in ts 
: : ; } . 

Let it then be lefttothe decision of every intelligent and candid judre, Ww 
on the whole, is most to be relied on for the true and safe construc eo - 
Constitution; that which has the uniform sanction of successive legisix “ 
bodies through a period of years and under the varied ascendenc) of a ian 

depends upon the opinions of every new Legislature, vt" 
it may be by the spirit of party, in the pursuit of some favorite ob)" 
led away by Seacimeaonnane ad of popular statesmen, themselves prt 
haps under the influence of the same misleading causes. It was in col'’ 
with the view here taken of the due to deliberate and reiteraic® 
ecedent that the Bank of the U States, though on the original que 


u 
: r 1817 
i 


held to be unconstitutional, received the executive signature in the yoo es 
. ‘ > familia 
It seems to me incomprehensible that gentlemen presu mably fan 


I trust that some of the advocates of their strained and narrow con- 
struction of the powers of Congress under this clause will undertake 
the task of replying to Mr. Calhoun’s arguments upor this point. Un- 
til they do this I hope they will cease to assert that the educational bill 
is unconstitutional. 

Further on in his argument Mr. Calhoun shows that not only “‘ plain 
good sense’’ but the uniform practice of the Government is wholly 
inconsistent with the theory upon which the enemies of this bill rely. 
He said: 


But suppose the Constitution to be silent, why should we be confined in the 
application of money to the enumerated powers? There is nothing in the rea- 
son of the thing that I can perceive why it should be so restricted, and the ha- 
bitual and u:.iform practice of the Government coincides with my opinion. Our 
laws are full of instances of money appropriated without any reference to the 
enumerated powers. We granted by a unanimous vote, or nearly so, $50,000 to 
the distressed inhabitants of Caracas, and a very large sum at two different 
times to the St. Domingo refugees. If we are restricted in the use of our money 
to the enumerated powers, on what principle can the purchase of Louisiana be 
justified? To pass over many instances, the identical power which is now the 
subject of discussion has in several instances been exercised. To look no 
further back, at the last session a considerable sum was granted to complete the 
Cumberland road. In reply to this uniform course of legislation I expect it will 
be said that our Constitution is founded on positive and written principles and 
not on precedents. I do not deny the position, but I have introduced these in- 
stances to prove the uniform sense of Congress and the country, for they have 
not been objected to, as to our powers, and surely they furnish better evidence 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution than the most refined and subtle 
arguments. 


Having conclusively disposed of this branch of his subject Mr. Cal- 
houn then considers the effect of the reasonable and proper construc- 
tion for which he contends. ‘Though habitually opposed to the idea of 
an unrestricted exercise of power by any branch of the General Gov- 
ernment, it will be noticed that his opinions were widely different from 
those entertained by the alarmists of the present day. Upon this 
point he used this language: 





Let it not be argued that the construction for which I contend gives a danger- 
ous extent to the powers of Congress. In this point of view I conceive it more 
safe than the opposite. By giving a reasonable extent to the money power it 
exempts us from the necessity of giving a strained and forced construction to 
the enumerated powers, For instance. if the public money could be applied to 
the purchase of Louisiana, as I contend it may be, then there was no constitu- 
tional difficulty in that purchase; but if it could not, then we are compelled 
either to deny that we had the power to purchase or to strain some of the enu- 
merated powers to prove our right. 

No language of mine can add force to this masterly exposition of the 
point at issue. 

The right of appropriation is not only fully conceded, but it is demon- 
strated that the unwise attempt to subject it to undue restrictions and 
limitations is calculated to bring the cardinal principles of the Consti- 
tution itself into question. 

OLD HICKORY ON OUR SIDE. 


General Jackson also dissented wholly from the proposition of Mr. 
Madison, in his speech on the cod-fishery bounty, and maintained that 
under any such construction the successful administration of the Govy- 
ernment would be impossible, though admitting that it might have 
been desirable had it only been feasible. In his veto of the Mays- 
ville road bill he said: 

The symmetry and purity of the Government would doubtless have been better 
preserved if this restriction of the power ofa: could have been main- 
tained without weakening its ability to fulfill the great objects of its institution, 
an effect so likely to attend its admission, notwithstanding its apparent fitness, 
that every subsequent administration of the Government, teeta 


of thirty out of the forty-two years of its existence, has adopted a more 
construction of the power. 


The extent of the discussion to which the question of the proper and 
legitimate construction of the rights and powers of Congress under this 
clause has given rise is referred to by Chancellor Kent in these words: 
That Congress possesses the power to appropriate money raised by taxation 
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with this emphatic and unequivocal recantation by Mr. Madison of the | 
views of constitutional construction advanced by him in the cod-fish- 
ery bounty speech of 1792 should now refer to that speech as an author- 
itative exposition of Mr. Madison’s theory of the limitations of the 
power conferred upon Congress in the matter of appropriation. Can it 
be possible; that they wish to be considered as excluded from the num- 
per of the ‘intelligent and candid judges”? to whom Mr. Madison so 
confidently appeals to decide this question; that they refuse to admit or 
recognize the binding force of judicial interpretation and legislative 
sanction ? 
THE BILL IS DEMOURATIC. 

But the enemies of the educational bill say it is not democratic. Let | 
me ask them, one and all, is it not democratic to enable the children | 
of our laboring people to acquire the rudiments of education? 

Let me ask my learned and esteemed friend from Texas, the gentle- 
man who has championed the opposition to this bill—one of those on 
the committee who for months refused toreport it back to the House, the 
member who stood on this floor and demanded that the bill introduced 
on March 29 should be confided to the tender care of his committee, 
eight members of which, by theirdilatory motionsappeared to justify the | 
apprehension that they sought to deprive the three hundred and seven- 
teen other members of this House of the privilege of voting on or ex- 
pressing their views upon this great measure—let me ask him, does he | 
say it is not democratic to teach the alphabet to the poor and lowly? | 
Let me ask him if the bill he introduced on May 3, for the establish- 
ment of a high school in Washington, was more democratic? 

Is it democratic and constitutional to appropriate money for a high 
school in Washington to teach agriculture and mechanical arts and 
other accomplishments to the children of comparatively well-to-do of- | 
fice-holders and the children of the many wealthy people—some of | 
them being millionaires—who have congregated in our capital ? 

I know my gallant friend will concur with me that it is not. I feel | 
confident that his intelligence and generous sympathies will always be | 
found among the advocates of education. 

Let me ask some of the opponents of this bill if it is constitutional | 
and democratic for Congress to appropriate or donate largely to uni- 


vyersities where only the sons of the rich are educate? and undemo- 
cratic or unconstitutional to give a small sum to common schools where 
the sons of poor men are taught the elements of Jearning? 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the determined opponents of 
this bill, which is for the benefit of the poor and lowly, have been fore- 
most inadvocating bills to endow universities which the poor and lowly 
seldom enter. I know that upon reflection you all will say that true 
democracy tells us to espouse the cause of those who work; togive prac- 
tical effect to the words of the Declaration of Independence which as- 
sert that all men are created equal. 

THE WAGE-WORKER THE BENEFICIARY. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, this amendment and the educational bill be 
strictly and clearly within the limitations of the Constitution as that 
great instrament has been interpreted by the Supreme Court, if it does | 
not transcend the most rigid limitations upon the rights and powers of | 
the General Government as understood and explained by the most 
earnest and zealous advocates of limitations and restrictions; if, in its 
theory as well as in its effect, it be in perfect harmony and complete 
accord with the principles and practice of the Democratic party, and | 
expressly sanctioned by the latest authoritative enunciation of Dem- 
ocratic faith, upon what ground can any sincere Democrat consistently 
oppose it? 

I can understand any and all antagonism to such a measure on the 
part of the Republicans, because all, or almost ail, of the legislation 
for which that party is responsible has had for its effect, if not indeed 
for its immediate object, the material, the pecuniary benefit and advan- 
tage of the few at the expense of the many, to create a specially favored 
wealthy class whose peculiar privilege it shall be to bear no share, or 
the lightest possibile share, of the burdens of Government, and to exact 
tribute in a myriad forms from the vast army of toilers who create the 
wealth in which these untaxed and pampered plutocrats are reveling. 


DEMOCRACY AT WAR WITH PLUTOCRACY. | 


But, sir, between Democracy and plutocracy there exists in matters | 
of legislation an endless and relentless war, and I think one is justified | 
in feeling and expressingsome surprise when he sees the Democrat unit- | 

t with the plutocrat to defeat a measure which must have the effect | 
of improving the condition and increasing the prosperity and happiness 
of the multitude of laborers upon whom the plutocrat habitually preys. 

What, sir, is the object of this amendment, and what is the object of | 
the educational bill? It is to educate the people. To enable those 


= lot in h no fault of their own, is hard and laborious, 
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child 
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and unilluminated by hope for themselves, to 
to a brighter fate for their children. 

is father to the man, and if the child grows up without en- 
Opportunities for education, he can not by any possibility | 
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the country, I appeal to the House to give to the children 
those iries of obtaining an education which 


be seeured to them by this amendment or the educational bill. 


citizen. Therefore, for the benefit of the child and | 
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RECORD. 


Education is necessary to free man from the dominion of his passions; 
to enable judgment to rise superior to prejudice; to enab!e man to ob- 


tain a clear perception of his duty to himself, his neighbor, his country, 
and his God—for strictly and logically, though, perhaps, not theoleg- 
ically, conscience is, at least in a meast the result of education 
Education dignifies and enlightens toil and sweetens its results by 
enlarging the toiler’s capacity to enjoy whatever he may have gained. 
Education makes a good man, a good son, a good husband t cood father, 
and a good citizen. : 
The lack of education, if it does not necessitate the of this good- 
ness in all of these relati at least renders its exi less likely. 
Ignorance engenders distrust, aggravates discontent i ferments con- 


troversy and turbulence. 
IMPOSSIBLI 


What American Representative dares avow by his vote that he does 
not wish to do all in his power to make every man in the United States 
a good citizen? If there be any such Representative he can conscien- 
tiously vote against the | ion I advocate 

What gentleman upon this floor dare proclaim to the world that he 
would limit the comforts and enjoyments of the great body of the peo- 


OpPOSLUl 


| ple and doom their children to the hopeless bondage of ignorant, de- 


spairing servitude? 
Let him vote against this measure, and he will take a long stride to- 


| ward the accomplishment of his purpose. 


What memberof this House does not wish to raise the average stand- 
ard of intelligence throughout our land and add to our country’s great- 
ness aud prosperity ? 

If there be none who do not cherish this desire there can be no vote 
against measures designed to promote the cause of education. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be, and possibly it is best there should be, 


| difference of opinion among us as to questions of policy and measures 


of administration, but upon questions like this—questions which have 
for their sole and only possible object the alleviation of the sufferings, 


| the mitigation of the hardships, the brightening of the hopes, the en- 


lightening of the understandings of the poor but industrious laborers 
of this land of freemen—all differences should vanish and all should 
unite, not in the bestowal of a boon, but in the performance of this 
sacred duty to those who have made our country prosperous and great. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY DICTATES ITS PASSAGE, 


It is not enough, of itself, that man should be free; he should he able 
to fully realize and thoroughly appreciate the nature and extent of the 
blessings of freedom. It is not enough that a country should be pros- 
perous and powerful; the virtue, the patriotism, and the manhcod of 
its citizens demand that its prosperity shall be more generally diffused, 
and that its power shall be increased. 

Adopt this amendment and you will haveconferred the blessings upon 


| theindividual citizen; adopt thisamendment and you will have insured 
| that future grandeur of our country, which every patriot so proudly and 


so confidently anticipates 

We have sat here patiently, Mr. Chairman, and passed many meas- 
ures the benefits of which would inure chiefly to our wealthy class. I 
now appeal to the House, let us devote a few hours to perfecting this 
measure so essential, so indispensable to the comfort, the happiness, 
the prosperity of the millions of toilers who have created the wealth 
of this great and prosperous Republic. 


Fraudulent Entries of Public Lands. 
REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


IN THE 


7 day, June 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9478) making appropriations for sun 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes, the pending paragraph being 

* Protecting public lands: For the protection of public lands { legal and 


fraudulent entry or appropriation, $90,000" 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a motion designed to px rfect the pending para- 
graph appropriating $90,000 to investigate the alleged fraudulent en- 
tries of public lands, before the pending motion to strike out the para- 
graph is put, I move to amend soas to make the appropriation $150,000. 

It is not often that I submit a motion to increase the amount of an 
appropriation ({laughter]; but I have listened to this debate with in- 
terest, and I certainly have not been convinced that there is not a 
widespread system of fraud extending throughout the land districts of 
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the United States. On the contrary, I am the more convinced that our 
public lands, which ought to be held as the sacred heritage of our people 
for homes and freeholds, are rapidly passing beyond the control of our 
Government and being appropriated by speculators, and in securing 
large landed estates to unscrupulous men, defeating the end of secur- 
ing homes for our landless people. There is no doubt that enormous 
frauds have been committed in the entry of land in the Western 
States and Territories. You can pass through regions hundreds of miles 
in extent in the Territories of Dakota, Montana, and the most beauti- 
ful sections of the great Northwest without seeing any evidence of hu- 
man settlement or habitation. Yeton visiting the land office you would 
be informed that every acre of those lands has been entered in some 
form or other—not an acre left for the actual settlers. Traveling over 
that region of country, which a few years ago wasa vast public domain, 
you would have pointed out to you whole townships upon which there 
was not a settlement, not a house, not a shanty, no evidence of human 
life, yet every acre has been secured in some form or other by private 
parties, and in many instances in vast tracts—whole townships by a 
single citizen. 

Is this anything new? Has not your attention, gentlemen, been 
called for years by the late Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Mr. McFarland (whom I believe to have been an honest and upright 
officer), to the fact that frauds and fraudulent methods were widespread 
throughout the whole of the public-land district of the country? In 
looking at the report of the Commissioner of the Land Office for 1883 
I am struck by the fact that almost a dozen different classes of frauds 
are mentioned. As far backas that report we find this systemof frauds 
mentioned in detail under the following heads, ‘‘ fraudulent pre-emption 
entries,’’ fraudulent pre-emption filings,’’ ‘‘frandulent homestead en- 
tries,’’ ‘‘ fraudulent mineral-land entries,’’ ‘‘ fraudulent timber-culture 
entries,’ ‘‘fraudulent desert-land entries,’ ‘‘fraudulent timber-land 
entries,’’ ‘fraudulent donation entries,’’ ‘illegal fencing of the public 
lands,’’ &e. And under these heads we have a whole chapter of frauds 
upon the public domain, and that Commissioner called for $400,000 to 
enable him to ferret out and defeat these frauds. Yet gentlemen pro- 
pose deliberately to strike out this comparatively small appropriation 
of $90,000 designed to enable the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to ferret out these frauds and restore the millions of acres, fraud- 
ulently entered, to the people. 

The present Commissioner of the General Land Office has been de- 
nounced here in unmeasured terms. Yet no public officer of our time 
has in a period of peace rendered this Government as much valuable 
service as that Commissioner, General Sparks; and in the name of every 
landless and laboring man in America, I for one thank him for the 
good work he has done in bebalfof the American people. I cheerfully 
move an increase of the appropriation to enable him more effectively 
to carry on his work. It was to be expected that when General Sparks 
with sturdy and resolute purpose placed himself between the public 
domain and the men of wealth who were seeking to appropriate large 
portions of its rich fields, at a nominal price, through fraudulent en- 
tries, to their own use, a good deal of indignation would be exhibited, 
and that here and there disappointed and avarice would find ex- 
pression in the public press; but when that incorruptible public offi- 
cer with steady purpose began to rend from these public robbers the 
rich estates they had apparently already secured, abuse and denuncia- 
tion knew no limit. 

When, sir, the land-grant railroad corporations saw their titles to 
millions of acres of lands falling to pieces under the impartial rulings of 
this new Land Commissioner there was a burst of rage at the great rail- 
road centers, in some degree intensified by the fact that these corpora- 
tions had apparently for years decided their own causes and had given 
construction to the laws under which they claimed the imperial estates 
which Congress had so lavishly granted. I pointed out years ago that 
one fatal result of these great land grants would be that under ordinary 
conditions the public corporations, created and enriched by Congress, 
would enter the great Departments of your Government and administer 
the laws under which their grants were held. With these great cor- 
porations and organized bodies of speculators and mercenary capitalists 
seeking to appropriate to themselves the remnants of all that was val- 
uable in the once great public domain, what chance had the settler 
single-handed and alone? 

While the great body of our people had indulged unfortunately in the 
delusion that the public domain was inexhaustible, and Congress had 
shown no special interest in the subject and seemed to act on the belief 
that an outlet for our growing population was of no pressing moment, the 
fact at least came to the knowledge of men vigilant in the race for fort- 
une that the body of the public domain adapted to agriculture without a 
vast expenditure for artificial irrigation was of limited extent, and the 
fact was manifest to all men who cared to examine the subject that when 
the lands adapted to agriculture could no longer be secured at the nomi- 
nal price charged by the Government an enormous advance in the price 
of wild lands would occur. The land-grant railroad corporations seemed 
fully informed on the subject, and all men who were watching the 
rapid increase of our population. The value of lakes and streams of 
~water in the arid regions of the Western and especially of the South- 
western section of the Union was fully comprehended. 

The land laws applicable to all the land States and Territories (ex- 
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a , 
cept the five public-land States of the South) only permitted the entry 
of public lands adapted to agriculture on condition of settlement — 
improvement; such was and is the letter and spirit of the homest, a 
pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land laws. To reach, there. 
fore, the agricultural lands, except for honest homestead settlement 
these laws must be evaded. With such motives for seizing upon th, 
valuable public lands every device to evade the laws that ingennit ; 
could invent or cupidity suggest has been resorted to. Your py}jj. 
land system has been literally overrun and overmastered by capitalist: 
of Europe and America and land jobbers of all nationalities in a fjere. 
and unscrupulous struggle for your public lands, securing in a gino), 
year lands exceeding in the aggregate an average State of the Union 
much the larger portion unsettled, showing conclusively that the Jand 
was entered in defiance of law for speculation and to found Jarve pri- 
vate landed estates, and not for honest homestead settlement.” Cy). 
gress has refused up to this moment to r-peal or modify the Jaws 
which rendered these frauds possible. The report of your Land Com- 
missioner for 1876, ten years ago, shows that during that year only 
6,524,326 acres of your public lands were disposed of, while the jast 
report shows the entry last year of the enormous aggregate of 33.436, - 
923 acres! Is there nothing in this to arouse public anxiety? 

I ask you, sir, is it a matter of astonishment that in the mist of 
this high carnival, this riot of the unscrupulous and venal, of wealth 
and power, of British and Scotch lords, of incorporated capital, parce’. 
ing out in great estates the grand inheritance of virgin lands which we 
received from our fathers and which they designed should become th 
free homes of free men, the appearance in your great Land Office of ay 
upright public officer who could neither be overawed by power nor 
touched by the blandishments of great pretentions or purchased by 
wealth, but stood up resolute in the administration of his great trust iy 
the spirit of the law—I say, sir, is ita matter of astonishment that such 
an event should have caused fiery indignation, and filled the land with 
loud and bitter denunciation from the foiled plunderers? No, sir, it 
was a natural result. But the outcome of all this is most assuring to 
the friends of free government. It did not take the American people 
long to understand the real issue. It was soon seen that it was a war 
waged by audacious venality and unblushing fraud on an upright publi 
servant, whose only crime was that he administered with fearless fidel- 
ity a great public trust. 

It was seen by all men that even when an error was committed it 
was in an honest effort to resist a torrent of fraud; that the complaints 
did not come from the honest settleron the public land, but that, how- 
ever disguised, it was the cry of baffled and disappointed robbers 

Watching as I have done for twenty-five years the great landed 
interests of the American people, conscious as I have been through all 
these years of the overwhelming importance of reserving every acre of 
the public domain to actual settlers in limited estates, believing as | 
have always believed that upon the sturdy and independent trechold- 
ers of the Republic rested the permanency of our institutions and that 
no republic can long exist unless the great body of its citizens are inde- 
pendent freeholders, resisting as I have done ever since I first entered 
this Chamber every grant or disposal of public lands except in limited 
estates to actual settlers, I rejoiced that even at so late a day as 
the 2ist day of January, 1884, this House in response to the awakened 
interest of the people in the question of their public lands, adopted by 
an overwhelming vote the following resolutions, which on that day ! 
had the honor to submit to the House: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this House all the public lands heretofore 
granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of railroa:s, so far 
as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of non-fulfillment of tie 
ditions on which the grants were made, ought to be declared forfeited ( 
United States and restored to the public domain. 

Resolved, That it is of the highest public interest that the laws touching‘ 
ublie lands should be so framed administered as to ultimately secure !'e~ 
old therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that en< all laws fa 

tating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permitting the entry or 
purebase thereof in large ies ought to be repealed, and all of the public lancs 
ada) to agriculture (subject to bounty grants and those in aid of edu 
ought to be reserved for the benefit of actual and bona fide settlers, and dispose! 
of under the provisions of the homestead laws only. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is hereby instructed to ™ 
port to the House bills to carry into effect the views expressed in the fores'"* 
resolutions; that said committee shall be authorized to report such bi'ls «{ "") 
time, subject only to revenue and appropriation bills; and the same sha!!! !'s 
order be entitled to consideration. 

I had surely some reason to rejoice over this action of the House wea 
it is remembered how often an effort to secure a declaration 0! (ub 
House of its pu in relation to the public lands had fai'c! 10! 
that on the 18th day of January, 1869, the following resolution wlic)* 
had submitted to the House was laid on the table by an overwheimit. 
majority on a yea and nay vote: 

Resolved, That grants of the public lands to corporations ought to x discon 
tinued, and the whole of ondiieniie ought to be held as a sacred trustto ™ 
homesteads to actual settlers, and for no other purpose whatever. 


The decision of the House on the 2ist day of January, 1891, ««\") 
indicated that this House and the country appreciated the imporan'" 
of the land question and saw the mistake that had been made in the — 
mous Ee to railroad corporations. Some progress has been “ns . 
since the House declared its policy on the land question on the 21st ¢4y 
of January, 1884, in correcting the fatal mistakes of former years. Many 
millions of acres of land have already been restored to the public doma®; 
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many millions more undoubtedly will be before this session of Congress 
adjourns; and the laws under which the great frauds have been perpe- 
trated in the acquiring of the public lands for speculation and monop- 
oly—the pre-emption law, the timber-culture law, and the desert-land 
jaw—will undoubtedly be repealed. These measures of reform will be 
of great value, and will aid in postponing the day when the public 
Jands will cease to be available for homes for our people; and yet that 
day, which with prudent statesmanship ought not to have occurred for 
erations to come, will soon be upon us. ' sat 

Our people are not yet fully aware how nearly the public domain is 
already appropriated to private ownership, and they never will appre- 
ciate the value of that once grand domain until its conversion into pri- 
vate estates shall leave the great body of our laboring and lan iless peo- 
ple without hope of independent and prosperous homes. ‘Then, sir, 
the first great peril to our free institutions will be uponus, Therapid- 
ity with which this great public resource is being exhausted will be 
seen by referring to the last report of the Commissioner of the General 

ce. 
sat Ounaninlonee states the disposal of the public land during the 
last fiscal year as follows: 

From the rts of the subordinate divisions of this office, which are ap- 
pended in detail, it appears that during the last fiscal year the sales, entries, and 
selections of public land under various acts of Congress relating thereto embrace 
20,113,663.37 acres, and of Indian lands 881,850.21 acres, making a total of 20,995,- 
513.58 acres, being a decrease, as compared with the year 1884, of 6,535,656.41 acres, 
and an increase over the year 1883 of 1,565,480.78 acres. 


The receipts from the disposals of public lands are $7,686,114.80; from sales of 
Indian lands, $933,483.52; a total of $8,619,598.32, being a decrease, as compared 
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It will be seen from the foregoing statement that during the last fiscal 
year the lands disposed of by the United States and placed forever be- 
yond the reach of the great body of our landless people of this and the 
coming generation, greatly exceeds in the aggregate the area of the grea 
State of Ohio, and that too in a single year ! 
the foregoing statement shows the following facts: 


A careful examination of 


Acres. 
3, 912, 450. 49 
ecccece -- 16, Wi, 212. 89 
881, 850, 21 
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4,441, 407. 82 


8, 000, 000, 00 


33, 436, 923. 41 


All of this vast aggregate of our public land was finally disposed of 





with the year 1884, of $4,159,532.01, and with 1883 of 33,086,167.33, to which is to 
be added $8,821.86 for certified copies of records furnished by the General Land 
Office, making the total receipts for the year from all sources $3,628,420.18. 

The following is a statement in detail : 










during the last year or initiativesteps taken for its acquisition. Thus, 
33, 436,923.41 acres, a body of land as large in the aggregate as the State 
of Indiana, and 12,000,000 acres more, all disposed of virtually in a 








CASH SALES. Acres. single year ! ; . 
3, 098. 76 It is hard for our people to appreciate the fact that ina few years the 
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Private entries........ . .. _ 473,023.84 | public domain, the magnificent gift of nature to mankind, the great 


Preemption entries.............-++ 
Timber and stone land entries. 
Desert-land entries ............+++. 
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factor in our progress and prosperity as a people, the grand possession 
that has rendered our republican institutions and national greatness pos- 
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ona — wee ——- = ing power gone forever, and yet that is now inevitable. 
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from the beginning, with a statement of the public land in every State 
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Timber-culture entries (original) ................... . 57 Tabular statement showing the total number of acres of public lands sur- 
Entries with military bounty-land warrants. 18 veyed in the following land States and Territories up to June30, 1884: 
Entries with agricultural aeiheae scrip 961. 83 y - th blie d . - : . : 
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cultural land in the entire public domain has already ceased to be sub- 
ject to disposal by the United States; the lands have been surveyed and 
disposed of in the main in the agricultural regions. Not all of the land 
surveyed has been disposed of, but the agricultural portion in the main. 
This table shows a remaining region of unsurveyed land of 876,025,054 
acres, an immense aggregate of land; but of this vast aggregate 369,529, - 
600 acres belong to Alaska, our northern possessions, where agricultare is | 
impossible; it alsoembraces the vast mountain ranges lying between the | 
Missouri and the Pacific Ocean, the millions of acres yet unsurveyed 
which you have granted to the Pacific and other railway corporations, 
the forfeiture of which is not yet declared, and a portion of which, 
many million acres, is now beyond your reach; it embraces also millions 
of acres which must be recognized as the property of the Indian tribes, 
and which must be disposed of by sale for their benefit, and can not be 
treated as a portion of the publicdomain, the common property of the 
American people. It embraces also the wide extended region of arid 
lands in New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California which can 
only be made productive by an expensive system of irrigation. All 
these portions are to be deducted. How fearfully do these reductions 
shrivel the once grand domain we received from our fathers. That 
portion of that grand domain which has come to be the homes and free- 
hold estates of our people in the great States of the Union and grow- 
ing Territories is the pride and glory of the Republic. That vast por- 
tion surrendered to the greed of speculation, to venal and corrupt mo- 
nopolists, and to the grasping and despotic power of corporations is a 
monument of national dishonor. 

The one system of disposing of the public lands—that of our fath- 
ers—carried with it the freshness and vigor of youth; the other the 
decrepitude and feebleness of old age. The rapid development of 
resources and the activity in human affairs produced by consolidated 
wealth, which go hand in hand with the imperial estates which our land 
policy of recent years has produced, has no kinship with a republic in 
which the progress and independence of the individual citizen is the 
source of stability and the element of power. 

The reason urged for the new land policy, in which the leading feature 
was grants of large portions of the public domain to railroad corpora- 
tions, was the opening up of the country west of the Mississippi toset- 
tlement. Specious and plausible, yet in striking contrast with the pol- 
icy which had converted the public domain from the western slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains to the Mississippi into freeholds of moderate ex- 
tent—prosperous and independent homes throughout the whole mag- 
nificent expanse, exempt from the curse of a single great private landed 
estate. 

Under the new policy a single generation has almost closed out the 
public possessions by a monopoly of lands in magnitude never hefore 
witnessed in the history of mankind, even where sovereigns have par- 
celed out conquered provinces among the favorites of kingly or im- 
perial courts. And to add to the misfortune, in this high-handed rob- 
bery of the people of their most valuable wealth, anew factor comes 
in, never known in the spoliations and robberies of former ages, by 
which multitudes of men become the serfs of anew imperial lordship— 
that of corporate power. Evenadespotic master might be humane and 
just, while corporate power is unconscious of the sense of justice and as 
remorseless as death. Let the dealings of these land-grant railroad 
companies with the settlers whose lands were claimed to be within the 
limits of their grants bear witness. For when has the settler who 
by patient labor has opened and improved a farm which unhappily 
was claimed by one of these land-grant corporations to be within the 
limits of the grant—when has he, unaided and alone (no matter how 
dishonest the claim of the corporation), ever obtained justice? Let 
your own public records answer. 

I wish the last report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
was within the reach of every citizen. It would explain in some de- 
gree how excessive fortunes are made, and the advantage that capital 
possesses in controlling our affairs and of monopolizing opportunities 
to convert publie resources into private fortunes. In speaking of the 
‘deposit system,’’ by which citizens depositing money in a depository 
of the Government for that purpose may secure the survey of a given 
body of land and secure land scrip, to the extent of the deposit made, 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre, General Sparks, the Commissioner, in his 
last report says: 

Wealthy speculators and powerful syndicates covet the public domain, and a 
survey is the first step in the accomplishment of this Gutioe. The bulk of de- 
posit surveys has been made in timber districts and grazing regions, and the sur- 
veyed lands have been immediately entered under the timber-land, pre-emption, 
commuted homestead, timber-culture, and desert-land acts. So thoroughly or- 
ganized has been the entire system of p 
entry of lands that 
vised of every official proceed 
the lands at the very oe filing of the piats of 
offices. Prospectors employed by lumber firms and 
report the most valuable timber tracts in California, Oregon, Wash 
tory, or elsewhere; settlers’ ications are manufactured as a basis 
contracts are entered into and pushed through the General Land Office 
haste; a skeleton survey ismade and full field-notes im for platting ; 
final acts of approval and acceptance are officially ited ; entry papers, made 
perfect in form by competent attorneys, are filed in bulk, and the manipulators 
enter into possession of the land and exploit its timber, which is to for- 
eign ports or sold to our own citizens at the market Fcberellee pri- 
vate lands, or, as the case may be, the lands are canned tetee advance of 
which is to come from forest monopoly, This has been the course 
ing heretofore. Ina single case reported by special agents in California it was 
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discovered that an English firm had obtained 100,000 acres of the choices: +. 
wood lands in the State, worth perhaps an average of $100 per acre, while t!.. a 
of procuring surveys and fraudulent entries did not probably exceed &) 
quarter-section, or at the rate of $3 per acre. oe 
Under the pre-emption laws, it is shown how men of wealth—r,, 
pean as well as American capitalists—have employed multitudes of }, en 
to enter lands for their benefit, thus securing vast estates of valyah). 
land at the nominal price of $1.25 per acre, and by the same dishonec 
method monopolizing valuable streams of water and the lands en; 
rounding magnificent lakes. . 
Miilions of acres of the most valuable part of the remaining public do. 
main have thus within the last few years—in frand of the land Jaws. 
laws which contemplated bona fide settlements for homes on) y—pop, 
entered by speculators and capitalistsseeking great landed estates. eyary 
acre of which ought to be restored to the public domain for settjey) 07+ 
underthe homestead laws by actual and bona fidesettlers. Surely Con. 
gress will farnish to this earnest and incorruptible Commissioner of the 
General Land Office the means necessary to secure this result, 
portant to the integrity of the public service, of such comman 
terest to the American people. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have voted for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McK1INLEv] because I was willing to throw every pro- 
tection about the legal reserve of one hundred million, but I shall vor 
for the resolution without the amendment for the reason, first, it 
censure against the management of the present administration of the 
Treasury Department, and, second, it instructs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to do just what all his predecessors have done in relation t 
surplus ever since the resumption of specie payment. 

The gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. MCKINLEY] and the gent!eman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] have both given us the figures showing thaton 
each 1st day of January since the year 1879 there has been only a bal- 
ance of reserve above the one hundred millions provided by law toz 
the redemption of the greenbacks—an amount running from five hun- 
dred thousand below to only fifteen million above. The policy was 
evidently always to pay out on the national debt just as fast as possi- 
ble without invading the one hundred million reserve fund. When the 
present administration came into power this surplus was only about 
eight million. From that hour tothe present it has been growing, uv- 
til to-day it is over seventy million. If the present Secretary had bee! 


reducing the national interest-bearing-debt at the rate of his prede- 
cessors he might rest on his laurelsand with some propriety lio!d on to 
his large reserve. But when it appears that the reduction he bs 
made is less than one-third the average reduction of his predeces~r 
since 1880, he should have used the utmost dollar he could pos!'y 
spare for the liquidation of the interest-bearing debt of the country. 

All this talk about repudiation is the merest bosh. What lurking 


purpose to repudiate can be inferred from the actual payment of that 
debt to the extent of every dollar the Treasury can spare’ [f the 
seventy million surplus over that needed to fulfill the provisions o! ou 
statutes had all been paid over to the bondholders there would have 
been $70,000,000 less debt to repudiate. The less national det there 
is at the end of each fiscal year the less there will be for any party © 
disposed to repudiate. 

The present administration came into power pledged, so fr 4s |S 
stump orators could pledge it, to pay out all surplus upon the ce 
They claimed that there was then a large surplus, sone {xing '' 
amount as high as $400,000,000, and ¢' that it was held for the 
—— of perpetuating the debt to the longest possible period. The 

ve failed to keep their pledges. It is time their memory was jogged 
a little. ‘ 

This resolution has been too tardy in coming. Democracy 's bo! 
to go wrong always when it fails to follow the example set by th: )s" 
that has managed our finances so faithfully and successfully durin.‘ 
since the war. I only hesitate as to what course I should takeon |" 
question because I think that in general full discretion in a ™0!'*t 
this kind should be left in theSecretary of the Treasury. But, s'" six- 
teen months is long enough to wait for him to go about pay ns 

He should before now have at least one hundred aod £! 
: fifty. This resolution 
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The Surplus in the Treasury—The Trath about Vice-President 
Hendricks, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (i. Res. 126) directing paymens of the surplus in the | 
Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. CHarnMAN: There is an old saying to the effect that a lie well 
stuck to isas good asthe truth. Probably no lie, political or other- 
wise, has ever had wider circulation or more persistent utterance than 
the one which ascribes to the late Vice-President Hendricks the author- 
ship of the statement that there were $400,000,000 of surplus money 
in the Federal Treasury. This allegation, which never had any founda- 
tion in fact, was originally made by the Republican newspapers in the 
campaign of 1884, and has been printed and mouthed so often, and so 
publicly, that many well-informed persons have believed it, and have 
honestly repeated it on this floor as well as elsewhere. 

It would seem proper that a complete refutation of this charge against 
Mr. Hendricks should be spread on the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and 
made a matter of public notoriety so that those gentlemen, if any, who 
hereafter arraign the late Vice-President as the fabricator of that mon- 
strous statement may be known to have openly sinned against light and 
knowledge. 

I am moved to these remarks by reason of the debate this day, in 
which gentlemen of the highest reputation for probity have fallen into 
the error of charging to Mr. Hendricks the gross mistake just referred 
to. For instance, my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY] has alleged that this 
is charged, although no one would impute to him an intentional mis- 
statement. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] also undertook to 
twit the Democratic party with having sized-up the surplus in the Treas- 
ury in 1884 by the standing of the particular Democrat who might at 
the time be spinning campaign yarns. I quote from his speech: 

It will be remembered, and indeed has been repeated here, that gentlemen of 
the Democratic party fought the last campaign on the statement that there was 
a large sum of money in the Treasury which ought to come out, and the size of 
that statement always depended upon the rank the man held in the party. 
Deane and applause.] The candidate for Vice-President boldly put it at 

000,000, because the Democratic party would probably absorb more from him 
than they would from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], who 
only made it $300,000,000. 

When such great men fall into error and unintentionally asperse the 
memory of a departed statesman, it is time to effectually settle this | 
question in the interest of common veracity. The truth is, that the 
Republicans themselves started this story about the $400,000,0U0 sur- 
plus alleged to be in the Treasury. For years they have habitually 
boasted how little money the Treasury contained in 1861, when their 
party came into power, and how much had accumulated therein under 
Republican rule. In their anxiety to make a telling point in 1884— 
being hard pressed for campaign thunder—they put the sum then on 
hand at $400,000,000. That excellent gentleman, Major Calkins, who 
was then the Republican candidate for governor of Indiana, thought to 
delight the good Quakers at Richmond, in that State, by the astound- 
ing recital that the ‘* grand old party ’’ had garnered $400,000, 000 into 
the , contrasting this fatness with the lean receptacle for pub- 
lie funds under the economical sway of the Democracy. This state- 
ment of the gallant major was repeated and commented on by Mr. 
Hendricks. In the mean time, it having become apparent that the peo- 
ple were not pleased with the spectacle of so much idle money in the | 
Treasury, the Republican press joined in an unanimous cry that Mr. | 
rm ns was the inventor of this tale and that the surplus was really 
much less, 

Now, let us see what Mr. Hendricks actually did say. On the 20th 
day of September, 1884, he opened the campaign in Ohio by a speech 
at the city of Hamilton, in that State. It was my pleasure to hear him 
there, and, that too, upon the very matter in controversy now. The 





papers of the country. I quote from the Cincinnati Enquirer of Sep- 
tember 21, which announced, very truthfully, that Mr. Hendricks’s 
speech was delivered before a great concourse of ‘ the Lord’s Anointed,”’ 


meaning, of course, our Ohio Democracy. He said 
in the first are you aware of the revenue system and the amount of 
tee? that is into the Treasury? Are you aware that 
money is to<iay and has been for several years accumulating in the Treas-" 
oe the needs Government? I got myself into a scrape not very 
how it very ,and m Republican friends would hardly believe 
occurred. I quoted peeubtinen candidate for governor in the State 


of Indiana in respect to the amount of money piled up i 

y piled up in the . Isu 
he had ben and [ wen enetng: suet Be ame: andi 
very roundly pers for ng made the state- 
ment, Whatdo you think the statement was? itt Richmond, Ind.,in hisspeech, 
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the Republican candidate for governor stated that when the Republican party 
came into power it found an empty Trea y,t now it has $£00,000,000 in the 
Treasury; and I repeated it upon his authority, and only upon his authority. 
Thus it is seen that the va 
caused it to be generally 


sury, Dut 


> 


1 glory of Republican stump speakers 
circulated that there were $400,000,000 in the 





Treasury in 1884, and that it was not the assertion of the late Vice- 
President. 

Perhaps it would now be in « r for my elog t colleague [ Mr. 
McKINLEY] and the sarcastic gentleman from Maine [Mr. Reep] to 
turn their batteries upon Major ¢ cins and tl er k blican orators 
of that campaign in which they 1 uch ad ved istrous de- 
leat. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM 


T. PRICK, 


I IN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
i} fie J j 1 } L836 

On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing t payment of 0 

Treasury on the public del hich seve i ! were 

Mr. PRICE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is a proposition to use all the available surplus 
in the United States Treasury in reducing the interest-bearing national 
debt; and as it seems to be the only way that such moneys can be re- 


leased and put in circulation I will vote for it, because no money should 
lie idly there—that is, our own—and none that is held by us in trust 
should be used for any other purpose than to discharge that trust. 

I would much prefer to use the fifty, seventy-five, or one 
million for which we have no other use in building a nav 
our seacoast or paying our non-interest-bearing debts, 
do that I am willing to release it in this way. 

But the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 


hundred 
vy or fortifying 
but as I ean not 


McKINLEY] 


ought to be adopted, because without it it would be possible for the 
Secretary to trench upon the $100,000,000 which has been set aside by 
law to redeem so much of the $346,681,012 of national-bank notes as 


may he presented for redemption. 


And the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 


ought to be adopted, because without that amendment a contraction 
of our circulating medium would inevitably follow that would seriously 


lasses 





and disastrously affect the debtor classes, who, as a rul 
who are controlling the creative industries of the country. 

And that raises the old question which has arrayed the debtor and 
creditor classes against each other sit zation of human gov- 
ernment. Double the volume of ms and you double the price of 
labor and labors products. Take one-half of our circulation out of 
existence and you reduce one-half of the value of labor and the prod- 
ucts of labor. One course would be unjust to the creditor, the other 
to the debtor; both should be avoided, because each is unjust to one 
or the other of these classes of our citizens. 

In the consideration of these fir , tl , we should 
never lose sight of the underlying and fundamental principle that the 
relations of the volumeof circulating medium toward the \ 
commerce should be maintained as nearly as practical 
tained by them at the time the oblig 
created. 

To do this the most reliable basis of circulation would probably be 
upon our whole population; and taking that as the basis, and it is easily 
seen that our population is rapidly increasing, and under the pressure 
of the creditor classes, to which pressure our present and past Presidents 
and ministers of finance have continually yielded, a tant contrac- 
tion has been going on. 

July 9, 1885, there were on deposit with the United States Treasurer 
bonds to the amount of $311,544,300, which authorized a circulation 
of $280,390,870 national-bank notes. July 9, 1886, these bonds had 
shrunk to $275,382,800 and the authorized circulation to $247,844, 520. 
In one year a shrinkage of $36,161,500 of bonds and irculation of 
$32,546,350, or $2,720 per month. 

I can readily see how the Representatives on 1 
centers of the country can advocate a fu ntraction, but I can not 
understand how the Representatives of the West, which in developing 
the natural resourcesof the country is in debt, can fail to jealously guard 
against such a policy. 

You pass this resolution without the Warner amendment and you 
secure a further contraction of seventy-five or one hundred millions in 
the next seven or ten months, and nothing to take its place except the 
silver coinage, which is only about sufficient to neutralize our increas- 
ing popuiation. 

I can not agree with gentlemen who claim that the surplus 
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Treasury was four hundred millions during the last political canvass, 
nor can I agree with the conclusions of those who claim that there is 
now seventy-eight millions, but in this last I may be mistaken, as un- 
der the present mode of making the balance sheets good book-keepers 
might very easily disagree as to the result. 

I append herewith a balance sheet as I think it ought to be made; 
and if so, there is $104,611,531 now in the Treasury that could be used 
without trenching on any of the trust fundsor of the one hundred mill- 
ions of reserve: 

Condition of the Treasury of the United States. 

We have got— 

I SOIIIIOUID.. ncaa eetenmnstesanenaendaeabelinamiaaiinaceal 
Silver coin and bullion 

POISE INNIS «usin cosmid iapeitsiniieanainibaneattpstenlindiagtebiaanicmeabiindinan 
National-bank notes and deposits, national-bank depositories......... 
Fractional currency, bonds, checks, and COUPONS ..., .......ssseseeeeeeeee 
WNational-bank notes in process of redemption... 


Interest on District bonds 
PURGIIUN,, cccnntcsccssermecemavmsvnsseniinnsuteen . 


. $232, $38, 123 
154, 345, 765 
41, 118, 316 


And we owe— 
Gold certificates 
Silver certificates 
Certificates 
IIT cE os inictaieniininaclsdspieabanaitiduitipeiauaaiiinetiaetieinind ivi 
Held for redemption of national-bank circulation 


509, 709, 093 


$131, 174, 245 

115, 977, 675 

18, 500, 000 

esscccsee 22, 701,647 
70, 693, 820 

Total liabilities $59, 137, 387 
150, 662, 706 
100, 000, 000 


eT 

BEB GRR OR BIE concer nccecinrnseiesngnesse- copii ee 
133, 894, 026 
29, 282, 495 


Balance in Treasury not appropriated ...........c0000esssesesee renee 
Reserve to reduce greenbacks...........cccccseesse-seeeeeee 


Deduct fractional silver not available to pay debts 


Total sum lying idle and available to pay debts................ Cd 104, 611, 531 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEECH 


QON. RALPH PLUMB, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 

On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 
Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Manning reports the interest-bearing debt 
of the Government March 4, 1885, to be $1,260,772,612. Assistant 
Secretary Fairchild, on the Ist of June, 1886—the administration then 
having been fifteen months in power—states the interest-bearing debt 
at $1,220,650,312, showing a reduction from the commencement of the 
present administration to June 1st of $40,122,300. The same author- 
ity shows an increase of cash in the Treasury for the same period of 
$105,510,341.50, exclusive of $100,000,000 gold coin which has been 
kept on hand for the redemption of the Treasury notes in circulation. 

These statements are here quoted for the purpose of getting at the 
condition of the Treasury, and of ascertaining, if possible, the finan- 
cial policy of the administration—if, indeed, such a thing as a well-de- 
fined policy of administering the finances of the Government has an 
existence—and for the purpose of comparing Democratic promises with 
Democratic performances, as well as to show the enormous difference 
between the debt-paying record of the two great parties while each has 
been intruste? with the administration of the Government. 

The Democratic party came into power on the cry of reform, and one 
of the important declarations in their platform was ‘that a change is 
necessary is proven by the existing surplus of more than $100,000,000 
in the Treasury.’’ This declaration was supplemented by Democratic 
stump orators, headed by the late Vice-President Hendricks, who as- 
sured voters that not one hundred million only, but four times that 
sum lay idle in the Treasury and should be promptly disbursed for the 
benefit of the tax-payer; and, sir, it was on this false pretense industri- 
ously circulated and everywhere insisted upon, as much as anv one thing, 
that the Democratic party came into power. 

These statements, Mr. Chairman, were all false; the money in the 
Treasury, amounting to over $400,000,000, was held there in trust for 
the several purposes which were so clearly and correctly stated by my 
colleague, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
MoRRISON. 

The balance available for the reduction of the public debt has been 
largely increased since the advent of the present administration, and, 


as has been stated, amounted to over $100,000,000 on the Ist of June 
1886. oo 

As Ihave already stated, the actual reduction of the interest-bearin, 
debt by the administration to June 1, 1886, is $40,122,300, which sho.” 
a monthly reduction averaging $2,674,820 each month. 

Now, sir, the record made by the Republicans shows in four 
President Arthur’s administration the interest-bearing debt 
been reduced as follows: 


years of 
to have 


In four years, or an average monthly reduction of $9,773,290, making 
a difference in favor of Kepublican debt paying of $7,093, 47 every 
month. 

Mr. Chairman, we now begin to understand why it was that the re. 
markable method pointed out by the gentleman from New York [ \r, 
HEWITT] was adopted by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee [Mr. MorRIson], a method which was characterized by Mr. 
Hewitt as a ‘‘ device’’ to do by indirection what could not be other. 


-wise accomplished. 


It is plain, sir, that the gentleman from Illinois who yesterday pre- 
sented to the House in his usual clear and concise manner the argy- 
ments in favor of his resolution—arguments that I have no purpose or 
desire to refute in this discussion—I say it is plain that the leader of 
the Democratic party on this floor feels, and ever since the introduc- 
tion of this resolution has felt most keenly the awkwardness of the di- 
lemma in which his party is left before the people on this question of 
the reduction of the public debt. 

Promises, high-sounding on the stump, and solemn promises in the 
party platform have not been kept; aye, sir, and what is worse, those 
promises can not be kept, for the reason that the counsels of the Demo- 
cratic party on this, as on every other question of revenue and finance, 
are divided. The gentleman who sits in his office at the other end of the 
Avenue with his coat off vetoing widows’ pensions, in the interest of 
what men of mouey call economy, is pledged to do the bidding of New 
York on this question, without regard to the promises made in the Chi- 
cago platform; and that, sir, is a fact so stubborn that the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and every other Democratic Congress- 
man from the West, is obliged to recognize it and to govern themselves 
accordingly. 

What less could he do, Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances, than 
to report and advocate this resolution, with the hope that although it 
would never get to the President, and would never influence the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it would, nevertheless, be of service as the best 
apology in the power of these Western Democratic Congressmen to make 
to their deceived supporters on the important question of the promised 
rapid payment of the public debt ? 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion there is nothing in this proposed leg- 
islation in the shape of giving direction to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It isa farce from beginning to end, so far as any practical result 
is to be attained. 

Why, sir, the Secretary of the Treasury is already authorized to pay 
off the public debt as fast as the accumulation in the Treasury will jus- 
tify. If it were not so, then indeed it would be the duty of Congress 
tto instruct him by proper legislation, for the people do not desire that 
large accumulations of money not required for reserves should lie un- 
used in the Tregsury. ; 

If the question of paying out the gold now kept as a redemption fund 
for the three hundred and forty-six millions of Treasury notes was be- 
fore us in a serious way, if a vote on such a question meant anything, | 
for one should be in favor of putting it where it would do the most 
good—into circulation, paying off interest-bearing debt, relieving t\- 
ation, and increasing the volume of currency. : 

The greenback is the best money in this country; it is the safest and 
most convenient of all money in use; it has conferred upon it by law 
every quality that money needs to equip it with the power to do the 
work of money for the American people. It is a legal tender for al 
amounts, madeso by a law that the Supreme Court, with great unanin- 
ity sustains, not only for the purposesof war but of peace, and what 
better still it enjoys the unshaken confidence of the people. Both go, 
silver, and greenbacks are redeemed every time they effect an exelanee 
of commodities or pay a debt; and it isin this way that all real money 
needs to be redeemed. Gold, silver, and Treasury notes, issued by 
Government—the former represented when need be by certificates for 
convenience in handling—make a‘currency than which there 1s 40% 
ter in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States have just rea-on to °° 
proud of their financial system, and ially of the national banks, 
which constitute an important part of that system. , . 

This is no occasion for entering upon adiscussion of the ational 
es but in passing it may be said that, asthe system ol 

best ever instituted in this or any other country. With a mo . 
cation which would relieve them from issuing circulation, on such jus 
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conditions as might be devised, the national-bank system would be per- 


Mr. Chairman, I can see no necessity for the passage of the resolution 

recommended by @ majority of the Ways and Means Committe. The 

tary of the Treasury has already all needed authority to call bonds 
as fast a8 the condition of the Treasury makes it advisable to do so; in 
fact, sir, the present Secretary must so regard it, for he has called just 
enough bonds to show that he knows how to do it. The fact is appar- 
ent that this is nothing more nor less than a ‘‘device,’’ as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] terms it, by which one faction of the 
dominant party seeks to control and direct the action of the Secretary of 
= the question of finance, as well as on that of revenue and of civil 
service, the party in power is hopelessly divided. They are represented 
a this floor by three distinct leaders, each able and uncompromising, 
and each faction seeks the aid of the minority to carry its points. 

It may be a hopeless and useless endeavor for the minority here to 
aid in trying to make the Secretary of the Treasury fulfill the promise 
of reform on which his party came into power, and use idle money in 
reducing the public debt; but being willing to undertake the difficult 
task I shall vote for the resolution. 

The honorable gentleman from my own State, who presides over the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is an able exponent of Western ideas 
on the subject of finance. He draws his inspiration from one of the 
great Republican States of the West; he is anxious, no doubt, to have 
the promises of the Chicago platform redeemed; but alas, for his hopes, 
the Executive he has helped to place in the Presidential chair gets his 
inspiration from a different source, and so does the Secretary of the 
Treasury; that source is the moneyed men of the East; and this influ- 


ence will continue to control the course of the administration what- 
ever may be the vote of this House on the resolution before us. 


The Surplus in the Treasury. 
‘SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. L. FINDLAY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIV=S, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 
Mr. FINDLAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to this resolution, because it restrains 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury in a matter over which 
it would be wiser, in my opinion, to give him full control. 

The vice of the resolution consists in confounding a surplus with a 
reserve fund pledged by custom and strong implication of law to the 
redemption of the legal-tender notes. (See chapter 290, first session, 
actsof Forty-seventh Congress, July 12, 1882, section 12.) These notes 
in round numbers amount to $346,000,000. To these are to be added 
$311,000,000 national-bank notes, the two together constituting the 
paper or representative currency of the country; in all, say $656,000,- 
000. One hundred millions in gold is, in my opinion, too small a sum 
to be held in reserve for the redemption of this paper. In Great Brit- 
ain the specie reserve is one of gold to two of paper, or about that 
ratio, In France it is still greater. 

There is nothing in the resolution and the debate on the different 
amendments showing that it is not the intention of the resolution to re- 
strain an invasion upon this reserve. All the amendments for this pur- 
pose have been rejected. But even if this were not true I believe that 
T should have a working balance in the Treasury, which the 
resolution will not allow him. 

But the resolution is wrong, in my opinion, for another reason. It 
has been stated that if the reserve is drawn down to the danger-point 
the Secretary may sell bonds and bring it up again. But what can be 
the reducing the reserve to redeem bonds, and then issuing 
new bonds to add to the reserve? The reserve is to be taken to pay 
debts, and these debts are to be created to bring the reserve back again 
I see no sense in this seesawing. 
ought to do is to reduce revenues, or better still use 
; country for the purpose of strengthening its posi- 
ton. surplus can be safely spared should be applied to 
famine up the ee erecting new and strengthening old coast de- 

if the House refuses to enter upon this policy, then surely 
the money coming into the Treasury, in other words, 
sg aed pockets, than it is to be forced to invent the 

a surplus can be got rid of. The debt redeemable 


account outstanding calls. When this sum is used up there 
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the Government is about $144,000,000, not taking: 
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will be no debt to redeem until 1891, when the four-and-a-halfs will be 
redeemable amounting to $200,000,000, round numbers. 

Between September 1, 1891 and 1907, when the fours fall due, there 
will be none of the public debt proper subject to redemption. Ought 
we not now to determine upon some fiscal policy by which the finances 
of the country are to be managed, instead of resorting to a nibbling 
expedient like this, which promises only annoyance and vexation to 
the management of the Treasury, without any corresponding relief to 
the people. It is said, I know, that these millions to be set free from 
the Treasury are to flow in an irrigating stream along the arid plains 
of industry and commerce, and make them blossom again as the rose. 

But who are the principal holdersof the bonds? The banks undoubt- 
edly. And if they were not, this demand for their immediate redemp- 
tion would not beso noisy. It is notorious that the banks now are 
loaded up with idle money, and the only effect, therefore, of this reso- 
lution will be to increase the stock. Instead of more money getting 
into circulation by this means you will only add a few more millions 
to the idle sums now held by the banks; in other words, you will only 
change the place of rest and stagnation of this fund from the Treasury, 
where it serves a useful purpose, to the banks, where it will not only 
be idle but functionless. 

It is a great mistake, I think, to suppose that a specie reserve is use- 
less simply because it happens to bein a state of rest instead of motion 
or circulation. The idea underlying this fallacy is the basis of all the 
projects for paper currencies which have afflicted mankind. By the 
constant use of paper representatives of money we come to regard the 
symbol as the thing itself, and mistake the shadow for the substance. 
Everything that passes as money is very naturally treated as money, 
and as long as credit and confidence are maintained there is no harm 
done by this kind of circulation. But notwithstanding this, it is never- 
theless true that a legal-tender note commonly called the greenback is 
not money, but a promise to pay money. Every dollar of this cur- 
rency so recites upon its face. It does not say ‘‘Ilam a dollar,’’ but it 
says that the United States will pay a dollar tothe bearer. That dollar 
by the strengthening-credit resolution of the 18th of March, 1869, is a 
coined dollar. By the provisions of that resolution these promises of 
the Government to pay are made expressly redeemable in coin. What 
else is there to redeem a promissory note with? 

Greenbacks, by the express decision of the Supreme Court, are a legal 
tender in the discharge of private debts; and being the equal of coin 
by virtue of their convertibility into it, are received by the Govern- 
ment in payment of its dues. But the Supreme Court never held that 
a greenback could work out its own salvation and redeem itself. There 
must be specie behind it to be had on the asking, or the greenback will 
depreciate. The paper on which it is printed and the pictures and le- 
gends stamped upon it cost so little in each individual piece of money 
as to make it almost valueless. What gives it its value, and therefore 
its currency, is the faith that it can be immediately converted into that 
of which it is the representative—that is, coined money which is in- 
trinsically valuable, the standard and measure of all other values. 

It has been stated in argument that there was no use for the $100,- 
000,000 specie reserve, because not asingle dollar of the greenback 
currency had ever been presented for redemption. Itis difficult to 
notice that such an argument as that could either have been made or 
listened to by sensible men. Everybody, out of Congress at least, 
knows that the greenbacks have not been presented for redemption for 
the simple reason that their holders knew the Government was able to 
redeem them whenever presented. Everybody, with the same limita- 
tion, also knows that the very moment this belief was shaken and men 
began to doubt whether the Government could or would redeem, that 
moment there would be a rush and a panic conducted on the principle 
of the devil taking care of the hindmost. Iwill never give my con- 
sent to any financial theory which ignores a fair specie reserve as abso- 
lutely essential to the credit of a paper currency, and as I regard this 
resolution as a step in that direction it follows that the measure can 
not receive my approval. 

But, as I have before intimated, now is the time for settling the terms 
of some broad, comprehensive, and permanent fiscal policy, if for no 
other reason, to get rid of these little teasing expedients, which if they 
were purely harmless accomplish nothing and determine nothing. A 
farmer with a bottom but fertile piece of ground, when he wishes to re- 
claim it from the waters that settle there, finds it more practical and 
economical to stop the flow than to beall the time engaged in draining 
the accumulations off. A ship-owner witha leaky vessel finds it much 
more sensible to stop up the leaks than to expend his energies in pump- 
ing the water out of the hold. So, here, the United States ought to 
stop the surplus getting into the Treasury instead of resorting to doubt- 
ful expedients to get it out. Sooner or later it will be forced to adopt 
this policy. If the present ratio of expenditures and receipts is main- 
tained after 1891, the surplus will be maintained and there will be no 
debt to which it can be applied. There is said to be a surplus of $76,- 
000,000 over and above the specie reserve of $100,000,000, which in my 
opinion it is a misnomer to call a surplus. 

In his admirable report upon this subject Mr. Hewirr has stated 
what every business man will confirm, that a working balance equal 
to about a month’s disbursements is absolately essential to the proper 
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administration of the uncertain and intricate movement of Treasury re- 
ceipts and expenditures, He estimates roughly that $30,000,000, on 
the basis of the receipt of $1,000,000 per day, would not be an excessive 
balance for this purpose. This would leave some $46,000,000 undis- 
vosed of. 

: On the 3d of May last I offered a joint resolution for the repeal of 
the tobacco tax, special and otherwise, inclusive of course of the tax on 
cigars, &e. This would have reduced the surplus about $30,000,000, 
leaving about $16,000,000 more, which could readily have been dis- 
posed of by some jadicious tariff reductions. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported this resolution back to the House on the 10th of 
July with a recommendation that it should not pass. 

The principle reason given for this adverse conclusion is that the ab- 
olition of this tax would render it impossible to remove the burdens 
imposed by the tariff upon the industriesof thecountry. An elaborate 
argument is made to show that two things have been lowered in price, 
namely, wooland iron, in answer to one of the preambles to the res- 
olution, that a// things which enter into the present consumption of man 
have been so cheapened, and the further argument is then made that 
the tariff by the ruinous competitions it engenders, and not as the 
peaceful sequence of the protection it affords, has been the cause of 
this reduction in price in the two articles named. 

I am not going to make a tariff speech, still less attempt at this time 
to answer the several propositions of the report. But I have this to 
say as bearing upon the subject immediately in hand, that the policy 
which refuses to remove one tax because it can not get rid of another, 
and at a time, too, when it has been twice demonstrated in the last 
two years, and each time with conspicuous emphasis, that the country 
is not yet prepared to adopt any line of tariff changes such as that in- 
dicated by the report, is, to say the least of it, of very questionable 
soundness. Why the farmers of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Missouri, North Carolina, Connecticut, and other tobac- 
co-growing States, as well as the cigar-makers and manufacturers of 
limited capital, should be subjected to espionage and vexatious rules 
and regulations, and the last-named class to exacting taxes, both special 
and stamp, as well as to bonds, besides being the victims of the harass- 
ing regulations referred to, simply because the manufacturers of the 
country enjoy the bounty of a protective tariff, is a question which I 
am sorry I can not answer with the same ease with which it appears to 
have been disposed of in this report. 

Every tax isanevil. It may be contended that a man had better 
pay a tax on his cigar, or the tobaccoin his pipe or pocket, than on the 
clothes on his back or the blanketon his bed. Granted. Butsuppose 
he is paying a tax upon both and asks to be relieved from one, is itany 
comfort to him to be told we can not grant you relief, because if we do we 
are afraid we will not beable to extricate you from the other? Suppose 
even the wisdom of this is conceded, what shall we say in reply to him 
if he asks the question, What is the prospecpof my being relieved from 
the other? Will any one pretend that a Kentucky farmer or dealer in 
tobacco would say that he was content to stand both taxes on the re- 
mote contingency of an abatement in each rather than take what he 
can get now, the repeal of the one which galls him the most—the one to 
which he is the least accustomed, the one which is foreign to the tra- 
ditions of a free people and has only been specially imposed in times of 
war to meet extraordinary emergencies ? 

But whatever muy be the case with the farmer, or the dealer, or the 
payer of this tax, is it not plain as a mere fiscal proposition, discon- 
nected with all other considerations, that when revenues are redundant 
taxes should be decreased or abolished; that a reduction of revenue 
is in the nature of things better than the distribution of surplus, and 
that any other policy is putting the cart before the horse ? 

In my opinion, if we appropriated the revenues in putting the coun- 
try in a proper defensive position there would be no occasion to deal 
with this surplus; but failing this, and treating reduction as the fixed 
policy of the country, I will vote for no resolution defining the fiscal 
policy of the country which does not propose the means by which its 
redundant revenues shall be brought back to their ordinary volume and 
channels. 

Let us suppose 1891 upon us and nothing done in this direction in 
the mean time. Whatis proposed forthe sixteen years of interval until 
the 4 per cent. debt matures in 1907? Will thesame old tit-for-tat, dog- 
in-the-manger, do-nothing policy be pursued? Shall we hear it then 
as we hear it now, ‘‘If you are not willing to swap internal revenue as 
against tariff, or some parts of each, we will not trade atall?’’ Asif 
this were asubject for bargain or barter! A tax isatax.~ Thirty mill- 
ion dollars is just that sum to a cent, whether it comes out of tobacco 
or wool, and if the revenues are excessive by that amount there is no 
wisdom in refusing to reduce them simply because it is impossible to 
reduce some other tax, even conceding it is more onerous. 

In making these remarks I have not thought of the national banks 
and the bearing of the resolution upon them. They must put their 
house in order and get ready for a change in a comparatively short time 
whether the resolution becomes a Jaw or not. They are built upon 
foundations that will necessarily crumble into pieces in course of time, 
because the debt of the Government will eventually be paid. They 
have given us the best currency and the most stable banking system 


we have ever had, but I do not believe that a national debt is a }).. 
ing, and I have, therefore, no desire to perpetuate the security »..... 
which these institutions arefounded. All that I have said or jn}, 3 ; 
to say was, that a resolution vaguely drawn so as to be suscey;(\)),. .. 
a construction which would impair the specie revenue held {,; 4). 
redemption of legaltender notes, and at the same time destroy ;),, 
working balance in the Treasury which experience has demons? py ip; 
to be necessary, and all proceeding upon the indefinite continy, 
redundantrevenues, without any policy or provision for their (i; 
tion, gould not receive my approval or support. 


Tensas River and Bayou Macon. 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. FLOYD KING, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 1, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair anq 
preservation of certain public works on riversand harbors, and for other pu 
poses. 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to submit a few facts to the 
and through it tothe public whose ear hasbeen so often abused by com. 
plaints scattered broadcast against what has been called *‘ the log-ro|] 
river and harbor bill.’’ I will take for my text lines 712 and 7) 
page 30 of the bill now before the committee. They are: 

Improving Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana: Continu 
ment, $4,000. 

The Tensas River rises in Lake Providence, in the northeastern pa: 
Louisiana; flows in a southerly direction through a rich alluvial d 
and unites with Ouachita and Little Rivers at Trinity, La. 1 
three form the Black River, and, as united, continue (as the Black, to 
the southward, joining the Red River near its mouth. The lengt! 
the Tensas from its source to its junction with the Ouachita is 
miles, and it is navigable from November to July, inclusive, f01 
drawing 34 and 5 feet, between Dallas, La., and its mouth, a d 
of 180 miles. 

Bayou Macon rises in Desha County, Southeastern Arkansas; |! 

a general southerly direction, and joins the Tensas 40 miles above 

mouth of that river. Both streams drain a rich cotton and 

ducing and stock-raising country, and are navigated by st 

which carry their products to the markets and bring back assorted cu 

goes of supplies, provisions, clothing, &c. Bayou Macon is 2 mile 

long to its junction with the Tensas. 

For these rivers the appropriations have been made as one. efi 
governmental examination was made, pursuant to act of Congress, | 
1880, and resulted in a project for removing snags, logs, wrecks 
leaning timber, for the purpose of securing safe navigation. A! 
was estimated that this could be done in both rivers for $40, (\' 
ing $23,000 for the Tensas and $17,000 for Bayou Macon. Upt 
we had appropriated $7,000; that is, $3,000 for 1881-’82, and 34,00 
for 1884~"85. Last year the appropriation failed along with the nvet 
and harbor bill itself. This year (1886-’87) we appropriate ™,\" 
Thesesums are sosmall that the improvement works are like!y to om 
their slow length along in so lingering a fashion that few of us elves 
will be likely to live long enough tosee themcompleted. The am 


gineers and workmen discharged, and the vessels annually |:id up 
sent to other streams more liberally treated, while yet whole mont 
of profitable work might be theirs. Thus it is impossible, wit!' 
small portion of improvements thus far completed, to state wi!) 
certainty what amount of good has been done. And yet, 4 j 
down these two streams are carried from 20,000 to 30,000 bales 0! oF 
ton and 100,000 sacks of cotton-seed, while the return freight Is ©" 
mated at not less than $35,000 a year. 
It seems strange that objection should be made to an appropmas’” 
for the improvement of two streams whose annual commerce {21000" 
to more than forty times the amount of the whole sum aske:! for) 80" 
which has thus far been doled ont in pitiful morsels which are «~ pene 7 
in a few months. But thus itis; and I think I have made it cer’ 
there is no “ grab game”’ intended to be played in the pro.ect |or 
improvement of the Tenas and the Macon. Since my advent! ' = 
gress I have introduced measures looking to the annust * 
propriation of at least $20,000 for the improvement of these stral 
which sums I am satisfied could be em a : SS : a 
safe navigation throughout their entire length. e first approp™ 
tion ever made for them and all subsequent ones were made at ™!'" 
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stance, and it was strongly against my desire that they were made in 
och small and insuflicient sums. ; 
7 take occasion to repeat here, Mr. Chairman, what I have said on 
her occasions on the subject of these improvements; that is, the work 
- chem should be let out to local contractors under properly guarded 
oe ‘tions. ‘They can be found in that section of the country, and 
— f industry honesty, and competent to perform the work to be 
m4 ; This and all kindred measures are for securing cheap freights 
oie people, who pay the taxes and are entitled to such benefits. 


Treasury Surplus. 





SPEECH 


oF 
HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


= 
yn the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the | < 
Un tas 7 


Treasury on the public debt; to which several amendments were offered. 


Mr. SENEY said: : 

Mr, CuarRMAN: Official reports, year after year, show that there is 
a large sum of money in the Treasury which plays no part in the finan- 
cial transactions of the Government. This money is in underground 
vaults, behind bars and bolts and locks, and is carefully guarded day 
and night at no inconsiderable expense to the people. This vast sum 
of money we are accustomed to call the surplus in the Treasury. Itis 
called the surplus, I suppose, because it is not needed to meet the de- 
mands, ordinary or extraordinary, of the Government. Why, then, 
should it be in the United States Treasury rather than in the pockets 
of the people? Inthe Treasury it is idle and useless, and can not pos- 
sibly benefit the Government or the people. Outside of these vaults 
it is never seen, and inside it is seldom touched. 

What good can come to the people, or the Government, by keeping 
money, bag upon bag, piled in the dark and dingy vaults of the Treas- 
ury? When, if not now, will itcome forth from its dreary abode? As 
long as it remains where it is it is of no more value, practically, than 
so many chips and whetstones. 

As well might the vast pile be dumped into the Potomac. Sinkit at 
some fathomless point in the ocean and the world will be as much bene- 
fitedas itis by keeping itunder constant lock and key in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury. Thesurplusoutofthe Treasury would in due 
time work its way into the channels of trade, and thus help, in some 
degree, to relieve the depression under which the business and labor 
interests of the country now suffer. 

The Government is deeply in debt. We pay large sums of money 
each year as interest upon what we owe. Complaints reach us fromall 
parts of the country that taxation is burdensome. We can give our 
people some relief by applying this surplus in the reduction of the in- 
terest-bearing debt. Appropriate of the surplus what is proposed by 
the resolution we are considering and we will make a yearly saving of 
$2,100,000 in interest. 

In addition to this the debt itself will be reduced $70,000,000. The 
question before us ought to be solved upon sound business principles. 
Others may consider it from a political standpoint; but for my part it 
shall have no thought not suggested by what I conceive to be the best 
interests of the people. If we can, by the use of this surplus, pay 


from the payment of $2,100,000 yearly interest, why, sir, ought not 
this measure to pass? 

aun sure, sir, that no one of us would advise a friend to hold on to 
us money when he could use it in paying aninterest-bearing debt. In 
4 mere matter of business our advice to the Government ought not to 
be different from that which we give to our friends. If we do not ap- 





will be } 


a little or no concern. As long as it remains unappropriated, it is 


strong temptation for extravagance in public expenditures. Scheme 
after scheme has been devised to get this money out of the Treasury. 
Not agreat while ago it was proposed, if not by the Republican party 
certainly by its late candidate for the Presidency, to divide the Treas- 
uy surplas between the States. 
Weall know that those who say, and possibly, believe, that the peace 
and perpetuity of our Government is in great peril because a few of our 
fon are unable to read and write, have been after this surplus 
years. They tell us that they want it to build school-houses, es- 
‘ablish schools, and to educate for school-teachers the young men and 
ie thecountry. Thisscheme for getting rid ofall surplus money 
vill = , and all which may be accumulated for years, it 
remem passed the Senate in the last Congress and also in 


$70,000,000 of our interest-bearing debt, and thereby save the people | 


egislated out of the Treasury for purposes in which the people | 
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| 
| 
| 
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this; and it is among the possibilities that before the close of the pres- 
ent Congress it may pass the House. 

It may be, sir, that before winter sets the coming spring opens, 
that under the pretense of aiding comme between a few States, the 
Government will be spending this money in ils and the 
construction of other water ways. Th are ‘the organized 
schemes for relieving the Treasur the m yn :in its vaults. 

View this matter as we may, it is very dou vhet r not the 
people will get any substantial | siti 
applied, and that soon, upon the p d 

But we are told that if this surplusis taken from »T: yitw 
weaken the credit of the Government. The public will 3 con 
fidence in the ability of the Government to pay its debts, s 
tinguished gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hewirr], it 


gets out of the Treasury and into the pockets of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be possible that the public credit w 
affected in the remotest degree by the absence 
ury of $70,000,000. Why, sir, if the Treasu 
and the entire surplus be stolen 


i he 
VU DK 


or presence in the Treas- 
oe 
DO i 


irglarized 


ry should 
, without hoy 





pe of recovery, the (r0OV- 

ernment credit at home and abroad would be then, as it is now, high 
and without limit. The payment of $70,000,000 of our interest-bear 
ing debt will strengthen instead of weaken public confidence. 

The opposition discuss this ire as if the Governme ul no 
esources except those now in the Treasury, and no lity to get mor 
should more be required. I would remind the other side that there is 
$50,000,000,000 of value pledged for the payment of all that the Gov- 
ernment owes. It is these values, and not the gold and silver in the 
Treasury, that keeps high the public credit. 

Nine years and more ago we resumed specie payment. We then 
owed nearly $1,000,000,000 m than we do now, and the Treasury 


had no more coin than it has now. 





e resumed, and ever since 
have met our obligations when presented. Fortunately, perhaps, that 
all demands were not presented the same day, or, possibly, the same 
week or month, and equally fort » that the notes of the Govern- 
ment were more desired than gold or silv 

I repeat, sir, it is credit more than it is cash tha 5 he Gov- 
ernment its stability and strength. Why, sir, unless we use this sur- 
plus there is nothing in the Treasury to pay our 3 per cent. bonds 


amounting to $194, 190,500. 
of the Government, and ought 
the Treasury accumulates over and above current 
as these securities are in moneyed circles they 
though there is no fund in the Treasury for 
interest upon them may 


These bonds are payable at the pleasure 


to be paid from time to time from what 
} 


Unde siral ie 


wants. 





worth a premium, al- 
cir redemption and the 


I : 





ease at any moment. hese 3 per cent. bonds 





are held largely by the national banks. They own $138,920,650. This 
amount they have on deposit in the T ury to secure their circula- 
tion. 

It is said if we appropriate this surplus as contemplated by this res- 
olution these bonds, or $70,000,000 0f them, will be paid and to this ex- 
tent we contract the circulation of these institutions. This we are ad- 
monished would be a public calamity and would greatly disturb the 


bu 


siness interests of the country. 





National bank-note circulation was contracted $8,284,047 in 188 

in 1884, $24,170,476; and,in 1885, $15,545,461. This contraction ha 
| not affected perceptibly the business of the country; and it will go on 

without disturbing values or interests whether the surplus remains in 
| or is legislated out of the Treasury. 

It is, sir, buta question of time when national banks will cease to issue 
circulating notes. This measure if it becomes a law will, I believe, 
hasten the day, and for this reason among others I favor it 

Wecan give the people better - money than national-bank 


| 


ply this surplus upon the public debt there is great danger, sir, that it r 


| 


| 
| 





notes—paper money with legal-tender valae, whi 


all ordinary 

uses our people prefer to silver or gold. 
The passage of this resolution will not disturb in the least the mon- 
etary interests of the country. They who say otherwise are false 


prophets. The same gentlemen who prophesy that t 

if the surplus is taken from the T! iry and put where it will get back 
into the hands of the people told us eighteen months ago chat the fur- 
ther coinage of silver would precipitate a financial crisis upon the coun- 
try. Since then $39,474,258 have been coined, and the crisis has not 
yet appeared. 

This crisis they predicted again i: 
was immediately stopped. 
rate of $2,600,000 a month 

The resolution, it will be n 
sums of not less than $10,000,000 } 
able circumstances seven months must el 
is paid out. Within these seven monti 
ment for the current year b as estin 
plus therefrom of $17,500,000. So that at the 
the Treasury will be weakened b 
of thissum can work no embarassmet 
the Government. 

Then, again, but $40,000,000 of this surplus can be used before Con- 
gress will meet. Then, if thought best, the payment of the remain- 
ing $30,000,000 may be stopped. 


ouble will come 


T 
I 
re 





1 February last unle 
ver dollars are 


ss this coinage 


being coined at the 





and no crisis has come. 
ticed, the surplus in 
Under the most favor- 
l of the surplus 
> receipts of the Govern- 
ited, there will be a sur- 
end of the seven months 
2,500,000. Surely the absence 
it to the financial operationr of 


proposes to apply 


ipse beiore a 
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se — 
The opponents of this measure fear, so they say, that if the surplus One word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. Gentle 
be reduced $70,000,000, even at the rate of $10,000,000 per month, there | other side of the House who oppose this measure remind 
may be times when the Treasury may be unable to meet current de- | Democratic party is divided upon this question. So, too, is the Ren») his 
mands. Its receiptsare over $1,000,000 aday. If these receipts, with | lican party. They forgot to state what they surely know to be ri neil dre 
other resources not set apart for a specific purpose, will not make a suf- | that the division is less in our party than it isintheirs. This diy; a 
ficient working balance, there can be no tenable objection to using tem- | opinion, to my mind, is strong proof that the question is one of }), 
porarily, and until this balance is obtained, what the Government may | and not of politics. 
hold for a different purpose, if it be necessary for the proper adminis- Opinions once fixed and long entertained are not easily chanona 
tration of public affairs. Honest convictions after all are the only safe guide. Long before Il 4 ass: 
We have in the Treasury $100,000,000 set apart for the redemption | the honor to occupy a seat in this body I thought that the Treasury «,.. I 
of the legal-tenders issued by the Government. This fund has beenin | plus would be best used if applied in the reduction of our jy:., =“ tha 
the Treasury for this purpose since 1879. The amountof legal-tenders | bearing debt. Since, nothing has occurred to change but much ¢ nag 
redeemed from this fund in seven years is very small. There is reason | firm the opinion then formed. 
to believe that this money will be idle in the Treasury formany years. The resolution shall have my vote because I believe it to hoe 
Although in one sense it is held in trust, and therefore, in strict law, | and because it expresses the views entertained by the people I it. 
can not be used except as specified in the trust, yet its use by the Gov- | sent. the 
ernment in whole or in part, temporarily only, to meet an unexpected igeigeetaediiag iaailleiniets I 
or unusual demand upon its Treasury would not be regarded as dis- any 
honest or dishonorable by the considerate judgment of the country. od ‘ of « 
Plainly, no one, except he be the holder of greenbacks, could of right Pietete Berter and 
complain. The question is wholly outside of the law governing indi- eae der 
vidual or corporate trusts, and outside, too, of what may be rightfully SPEECH thi 
esteemed a breach of the public faith. in t 
The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. Morrison] or I 
told us on yesterday that the $59,000,000 to the credit of the Post- ) . fror 
Office Department, and in the hands of disbursing officers, might be H ON. P R E 5 T 0 N B .* I L U M B, wit 
used if needed in the current transactions of the Treasury. Relying OF KANSAS, sup 
upon this unquestioned statement, why should we hesitate to do what y tak, ods an out 
the pending resolution proposes? IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SrAtes, uot 
Is it not evident, Mr. Chairman, that any fears that may be enter- : ox 12% on 
tained that the passage of this resolution may leave the Treasury with- aviten, fone —, exo 
out a sufficient working balance are groundless? The situation of the On the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. dese 
Treasury in the absence of this surplus need give no one alarm. The Mr. PLUMB said: att 
mistake, if this measure should so prove, may be readily corrected. Mr. PRESIDENT: The events which have been the subject of diseys. of a 
Under the act to provide for theresumption of specie payment, approved | sion to-day occurred nearly twenty-four yearsago. They occurred yp. ing 
January 14, 1875, still in force, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- | der circumstances which, while we may feebly recall, we can neve: I 
ized to issue and sell the bonds of the Government, if necessary, tomeet | wholly appreciate. I do not believe it is possible that any one, hoy. ed 
any demands made upon the Treasury. Therefore, I repeat, that in | ever intimately he may have been connected with those great events oe 
taking thissurplus out of the Treasury we run norisk of embarrassing | can ever as fully appreciate them as they were appreciated at the tine — 
it, or putting it to serious inconvenience or disadvantage. when they occurred. 
Apparently, sir, all of the objections made to takingthis surplusfrom | I do not believe that it is possible to retry at this late date with fur. = 
the Treasury come from the same quarter and in the same interest. | ness any question which was tried during the war either by the Com- a 
The public good demands that it be put to some use; but private gain | mander-in-Chief of the Army under the authority which he had under juts 
seems intent upon keeping it inactive and unemployed. the statute to dismiss officers or by the properly appointed tribunal an 
Capitalists say it is best to keep this money in the Treasury. All | known under military law as courts-martial. There are circumstances a 
who hate silver and despise greenbacks say the same thing. The Gov- | and belongings and surroundings peculiar to a time of war which can but 
ernment bondholder and the national banker press this view upon the | never be fully appreciated in a time of peace. The question as to whic 
country. Those who speak for these interests tell us that if we take up | whether a given movement was fast enough, prompt enough, thorough hes 
the 3 per cent. bonds with the silver surplus we repudiate the contract | enough, and in perfect accord with what was intended by it, is ove of ail 
between the Government and the holders of these securities. These | those things which can not be properly settled in a time of proivuud did 
bonds are payable in coin. In other words they are payable in silver | quiet. ah 
or gold. This is the law. A few years ago I dropped into the room in which was being held the ques 
We violate no contract, nor do we break faith in using silverinstead | Warren inquiry in New York city. It will be remembered that at the He |] 
of gold in paying these bonds. All of these 3 per cent. securities, | battle of Five Forks (I believe that is the name of it, one of the last with 
except $17,150, are held in this country. The silver surplus is a full | battles of the war) General Sheridan relieved General Warren from the best 
legal tender. Why, then, should our bondholding people have gold and | command of his corps while under fire. General Warren appealed cut } 
our non-bondholding people be compelled to take silver? number of years later from that judgment. He asked for the institu- of his 
This feature of this controversy was well stated by my honorable | tion of a court of inquiry to pass upon his conduct at that time and to that. 
friend from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], when he said: say whether or not General Sheridan was warranted in thus having ar- ciren: 
It has been said that this resolution countenances repudiation—that it means | bitrarily relieved him from his command in the presence of the encaiy corps 
paying of these bende tn anver, Upes ie point, ift ° bendhoider is pabene Heasked that the stigma upon his character involved in his remova' 'j ing tI 
the Government may owe them or me, I will shed Do tenes over his distoene. . General Sheridan might be removed. : T happened to d fae 1" 4 a 
: | to the room where the inquiry was being held, and I think I never. actly 
We are told that if the silver surplus is used in the payment of these | anything come as vividly to my mind then as the fact that the que he cor 
3 per cent. bonds the holders of our securities abroad will consider the | tion presented by General Wright could never be retried. happe 
act as a breach of faith, and home will come all the bonds which they An intimate friend of mine was a soldier under General Warren, a0 witho 
hold. This, it is said, will shake public confidence and impair public | was present when the general was relieved, and he had stated to me and 
credit. his belief that it was a great act of injustice, and I was prepared to '+ failed 
It will do nothing of the kind. He who thinks otherwise under- | lieve this statement; yet sitting in that room, with the buzzing tie that t 
estimates the wealth and financial strength of our country. Of the | and with the drowsy atmosphere, and with everything as far as poss! Son 
outstanding bonds of the Government, amounting to $1,260,778,612, | removed from the circumstances which existed at the time and the late Ji 
only $76,755,000 are held abroad. The balance are in the hands of our | place when General Warren was relieved, I realized how utterly untees 
own people, and they have the ability to hold twice as many more. | possible it was that any one should ever put himself suflicient!y 2 obey 
Whenever our friends on the other side of the waters feel that their | connection and in harmony with the situation as it was on the field telf at 
securities are weak, a word from them to this side will enable them at | determine whether General Sheridan was right or whether be ¥% that py 
once to get rid of what they hold, and at a large advance upon their | wrong. Some question was involved as to whether General Warren kind; 
cost. was bringing up his forces fast enough. our miles an hour is 4 pre’ Upon ; 
My honorable friend from New York [Mr. Hewrrtt] tells the com- | good gait, and yet at that time 10 miles an hour might have bee® of the, 
mittee that in his city alone there is more than $75,000,000 of unem- | snail’s pace in view of the emergency of the situation. . srantit 
ployed money wanting profitable investment. If the of this| Can we ever in cold blood, after the lapse of twenty-four years, Vestiga 
resolution will start homeward the Government bonds now held abroad | when, except for the maimed men whom we see around us, the _ that eg 
it seems to me that if advocated by that gentleman with the zeal and | less sleeves, the wasted frames—there is practically nothing to rem Mary, 
ability for which he is so eminently distinguished, his constituency | us that there was a war, and we are busily concerned with the evenls RELL], 
would shower upon him their thanks and remember with gratitude his | of peace, all our thoughts and all our conduct being gauged by the "t It th 
services, ‘This prediction, sir, will create no alarm, nor will it be veri- | quirements of a time of peace—can we ever go back into that time ‘porter 
fied. war and fairly disturb the judgments then rendered ? 
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Under the statutes of the United States ina time of war the com- 
mander-in-chief may remove without court-martial any officer under 
niceommand. It is a great power, one that was exercised in hun- 
dreds of cases in the Union Army, exercised many times in a manner 
I have no doubt we would say, looking at it through the spectacles 

> neace, wrongfully, unjustly, simply because we can not adequately 
a jise the tremendous stake which was then being played for, and the 
—— and overwhelming demand that it made upon the men who were 
assisting in playing for it. “oh 

If I had a suspicion even, if I had that which amounted to a belief, 


that Fitz- John Porter was wronged, I never would put myself in the | 
ttitade of attempting to reverse the decision then rendered, because | 
au 


can not lift the entire cover from that period, if we are not pre- 


if we 


red to do justice to private and officer alike, we ought never to touch | 
events of the war be buried in one great trench with | 


it. Let all the 
the dead. ; : 

Fitz-John Porter was a professional soldier. He knew better than 
any man who served under him the consequences of the disobedience 
of orders. He knew the summary nature of trials by courts-martial, 
and the power of the President to remove him for even the slightest 
dereliction of duty. Being a professional soldier, he took all these 
things into account intelligently when he undertook military service 
in the Union Army. He is not the man who should complain. 

Rather let there be brought up here the spectre of some man enlisted 
from the cross-roads or the farms of the country, who, lying in camp, 
with no battle at issue, getting a letter from his wife that all of the 
supplies had failed, that the inexorable creditor was about to turn her 


out of doors, or some other misfortune was about to overwhelm her, | 


not cowardly but simply mistakenly threw down his musket and went 


home—rather take up that class of men, to whom was applied the in- | 


exorable rule of the military law, which said that death should follow 
desertion of that kind, than to take the professional soldier, educated 
at the expense of the Government, who knew to the smallest parting 
of a hair exactly what that military law was under which he was serv- 
ing and against which he offended. 

It is admitted here by the advocates of the bill for the purpose of the 
decision we are to render that Fitz-John Porter did not obey orders; 
but it is claimed that he had-a right to disobey them; andit is claimed 
that now by reason of newly-discovered evidence he did wisely in dis- 
obeying. I venture to say that there is not a man on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber who served the confederacy under arms that will 


not say that such a soldier in the confederate army would have been | 


dismissed in disgrace, if not shot, for failing to perform the obvious 
duty which Fitz-John Porter failed to perform on the 29th and 30th 
days of August, 1862. 

Suppose he had no orders—upon that point there is no question now— 
bat suppose he had no orders, he lay within the sound of a battle 
which he knew was going against the cause of the Union and in which 
he must have known the service of his corps was needed. He was as 
cool and collected and free from anxiety as ever he was on parade; he 
did not concern himself about what was going on at the front; he did 
not even ride forward or send forward to inquire. Leaving out the 
question of orders, suppose General Pope did not know he was there. 
He knew he was there and he knew what his duty was, being there 
with the best corpsof the Army, the largest in the number of men, the 
best equipped, and the freest from fatigue. When General Sherman 
cut himself from his base of supplies at Chattanooga for the purposes 
of his Atlanta campaign, he congratulated himself that he had an army 
that could not be stampeded and that wherever and under whatever 
cireamstances it might be found, a regiment, a brigade, a division, or a 
corps in a place separated from him, he knew they were going on fight- 


communication with him, receiving his commands; and that is just ex- 
actly what they did over and over again, because in the long line which 
he commanded, spread out for miles and miles some days, it inevitably 
happened that if a fight was to be fought at all it was to be fought 
without specific orders. ‘That army of men that conquered Atlanta 
and afterward marched to the sea never failed, as Fitz-Jobn Porter 
hailed, to find the fighting by the fire and to do their full duty in order 
that there might be victory. 

“ome years ago I introduced a bill for the relief of Richard H. White, 
lite lieutenant-colonel of the Third Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Vol- 
“ateers, who had been dismissed from the service because he did not 
obey an order, not an order to fight battle, but an order to report him- 
fil at a certain place, he being ill. There was no fighting going on in 
yt part of the horizon; he was not needed anywhere for duty of jhat 
= ; bat he disobeyed an order, was court-martialed and dismissed. 
ae 4 statement made by a friend of his in regard to the circumstances 

the case, I deemed it worthy of investigation and introduced a bill 
frnting an honorable discharge to Colonel White, which caused an in- 
































& report made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
BELL}, in which occur these two paragraphs: 


Tt thus clearly 
and 










‘ported 





ing the fight they were appointed to do as well as though they were in | 


Mery sama the Military Committee of the Senate. It came out of 
aie. accompanied by a report dated on the 15th day of Feb- 


appears that Colonel White was absent without leave, and was 
to appear before a military commission to answer the 
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| since died. 


wr 

~~» %.) 
charge, and made his defense by letter to the commission, and upon such de- 
fense rested the dec nae of his case; and that there was no undue haste in the 
proceedings, no refusal of time to make defense, and there is now no allegation 
of prejudice or improper conduct on I of < nission. The commis- 
sion rendered their decision: the 8S f War, in pursuance thereof, dis- 
missed Colonel White, and now, after the lapse of twenty years, Congress is 


called upon to enact a law re 


o the irwe of alse e Without proper au- 
thority, which the records show to be tru ito revoke the order of dismissal 
and grant an honorable discharge 

It was in t me of war; a tert strug when punctual obedience to all 
orders and regulations and r qui nts « t service is est d ne 
were essential, Proceedings s i s en a r of me ssity 

| which in times of peace would be con red harsh, extre Lt P 

And so the committee concluded that Richard W1 laving disol 1 
an order to report himself somewhere could not claim leniency at this 

| late date and must remain forever under every dishonor which the sen- 


rt 


tence of the court-martial imposed. That rep 
who served the confederacy asa brigadier-general. He makes no parade 
of that service; but I have heard him tell about the closing fight at 
Franklin, how being ordered to make a charge which he and every man 
under him knew was absolutely futi! 


ile, which he knew could only bring 
death to his men and disaster to the army, he yet threw himself against 


General Schofield’s line, fighting as he said by the light of the flashes 
that came from the guns of the Union Army, only to go down, himself 
wounded, his division decimated, and that disaster which every man 
in the line foresaw and knew was inevitable overwhelming the m If 
you ask him to-day what the consequences would have been if he had 
refused to obey that order thus attended with inevitable disaster or if 
he had failed to obey, he would tell you that the confederate army was 
not big enough to have held him for a moment of time thereafter. 

And so when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] put in his 
report that brief but comprehensive statement of the requirements of a 
time of war upon those who had enlisted in an army, he simply stated 
that which he had verified by his own experience and emphasized hy 
his own blood. 

The court-martial which tried General Porter was composed of Major- 
General Hunter, Major-General Hitchcock, Brigadier-General King, 
brigadier-General Prentiss, Brigadier-General Ricketts, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Casey, Brigadier-General Garfield, Brigadier-General Buford, Brig- 
adier-General Slough, every member of which, with two exceptions, has 
We are sitting in judgment to-day upon the dead. That 
court-martial was composed of men any one of whom was the peer of Fitz- 
John Porter even as described here by his best friend; and is there any 
impeachment of the soldierly character of a single one of them? Has 
it been left to any one in behalf of Fitz-John Porter to say that that 
vas a prejudiced court? 

I will state a little cireumstance related to me about General Hun- 
ter and his connection with the court, a few days ago by a prominent 
Army officer. General Hunter’s family lived in Washington at the 
time this court was convened. He came here under orders for some 
military purpose, and noticed in a morning paper that he had been made 
a member of this court. He left his house immediately to go to see the 
Secretary of War to ask to be relieved. He had not been fairly out of 
his house until General Porter came there in hot haste to ask him as 
his friend to remain on the court. Learning where Hunter had gone, 
Porter pursued him quickly, overtook him before he reached Mr. Stan- 
ton, and persuaded him to remain a member of the court as his per- 


was made by a man 


| sonal and Army friend. 


It is understood and it has become part of the common knowledge 
of all who had to do with the investigation of this matter that the 
court rendered a unanimous judgment, and it is also understood that 
it came within one vote of decreeing death to General Porter for the 
offense of which he was found guilty. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] asks me who says it. Does he 
deny it? He has as much opportunity as I have tor ling it. 
Neither of us can in the nature of things have testimony on that point 
because the members of the court were of course sworn to secrecy; but, 
as I have said, it has gone into the common knowledge of men; it is 
part of that which gets into the atmosphere concerning such a case. 
Naturally of course the members of the court more or less talked about 
it among themselves. I have tness of 
what I have stated. 

We are asked after twenty-four 


affirr 
amiri 


no doubt of the essential correc 


hace, 


years have chased each other into 
the abyss of time to reverse the action of this court-martial thus com- 
posed, upon what ground? Upon the ground of newly discovered tes- 
timony, and not only that but testimony which Mr. Porter knew noth- 
ing at all about or suppesed at the time was in existence; in other 
words, upon the testimeny of General Longstreet, and other confed- 
erate officers, something that is new and which General Porter could 
not have known unless he had been on the other side. 
It is a newthing, if I may say so in the presence of those who are het- 
ter qualified to speak about military matters than I am, that an officer 
is not to attack in obedience to orders for any reason whatever. Does 


any person who has given the most cursory examination to military 
matters, and especially to th ps, not know that General 
Porter could have attacked even if his force were less than one-half the 
force opposing him, to some effect at least; and that if he had attacked 
the enemy, as far as we can apply human jndgment to a state of facts so 
far removed, he would have prevented that reinforcement by General 


> position ai troops, 
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Longstreet of another portion of the confederate line which took place | Porter dallied and was insubordinate and unfaithful are now 
and which resulted in a great disaster to the Union cause. 


eekings 


put Porter among the Union heroes and cast reflections upon | 
Mr. President, after all these men have gone into their graves, after | men like him upon whose military escutcheon there is no }Jo:. 

Abraham Lincoln and Edwin M. Stanton, who knew more about this | Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest} some years ago in a de! 

case than anybody else, v. .o knew more showing that the conductof Fitz- body said, with that eloquence for which he is noted, that 


Ope a 


John Porter was disloy 4! and unsoldierly than others—after all these | the victors to write the history of the struggle in which the, 
men have disappeared and nearly a generation of time has passed—we | won, and therefore the North had a right to write the jist, 
propose to do that which would never be done in any private cause, and | war of the rebellion. One of the offices of history is to give proper , 
we propose to do that which is a direct reflection upon the great and the | and character to the actors in it, and it is for the North and not 6... 
honored dead. The vindication of Fitz-John Porter, so called, isastab | South to fix Fitz-John Porter’s place in the history of ¢) 

at the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who summoned the court and who | rebellion. If I mistake not, whatever the motive may be. ; 
approved its findings and sentence. There was no ill-feeling or malice | ment into the Union Army of Fitz-John Porter is the beg ce 
in his action. No kinder or more just man ever lived than Abraham | attempt to rewrite the history of that great drama from the So, 
Lincoln. standpoint, to put that which was practically disloyal and \ 


‘ ‘ 













































Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask | events was unfaithful above that which was loyal and above that , 
him whether then General Grant stabbed Abraham Lincoln? Noman | was faithful. The indication can not be mistake: One confi Ne 7 
has said so much as General Grant has said in vindication of Fitz-John | soldier who sits on this side of the Chamber, detained from here yp 
Porter; and if we are to be arraigned for stabbing Abraham Lincoln, | by illness, when this bill was before the Senate on another occasion < 
what are you to do with Grant? in a speech which became him and his manhood that in view of i}, 


that he had served on the confederate side he felt restraj 
casting his vote on the passage of the bill, feeling that he had 
to sit in judgment in a case invoiving the relative merit of | 
diers. 

This is a question which concerns the Union Army, the doinos 
that Army, the consequences of that which grew out of their do, 
It is our quarrel; it is something which I think the other side oyo) 


Mr. PLUMB. This new-found love for General Grant is as marvel- 
ous as the conversion of Paul. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am professing no new-found love for Grant; 
but has the Senator lost his, if he ever had any ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will get to that in a moment. It will not do for 
the Senator and men like him, who are going to vindicate Fitz-John 
Porter, to set up General Grant as their leader. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not know why. 

Mr. PLUMB. Theyabused him; they hounded him; they held him 
up as the pattern of everything base; and it will not do for them, now 
to shake his honored name at us. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The question is not what we do, but what you 
do with Grant and his testimony. 

Mr. PLUMB. We will take care of that when thetimecomes. We 
have nothing to reproach ourselves with in regard toGrant. Yes, Mr. 
President, General Grant took the side of Fitz-John Porter at the last, 
and a gentleman here on my right [Senator SEWELL], whom I respect 
so far as manly qualities are concerned as much as I respected General 
Grant, takes the side of General Porter in debate and vote in this 
Chamber. I heard read here in the presence of the Senate the other 
day the request of some posts of the Grand Army of the Republic that 
Fitz-John Porter might be vindicated by the passage of this bill. Yes, 
Mr. President, there is a slight division among Northern soldiers and 
Northern people on this question. It is the division which occurs in 
the Mississippi River, the eddy going one way and the great full-handed 
stream going the other. 

Does any man doubt that the great body of the men who fought at 
the second Bull Run believe that Fitz-John Porter’s failure on that 
day to perform his duty was the cause of the disaster which came to our 
arms? No man doubts that. Does any man doubt that the great ma- 
jority of the men who followed the flag of the Union with their prayers 
and their tears and their hopes, as well as those who followed it with 
their bodies, believe the same way ? 

It is not a new thing for the North to divide. The Senator compels 
me to anticipate what I was going to say later. WilltheSouth divide 
upon thisquestion? Is there nothing significantin the fact that in the 
other House as in this every single man who served the confederacy in 
war and peace, with determined zeal and without exception, votes to 
put Fitz-John Porter among the roll of heroes of the Union Army, 
and along with it and as a supplementand not ina minor strain either 
is an apotheosis to Jefferson Davis and a denunciation of Edwin M. 
Stanton. Is all this to vindicate Fritz-John Porteras a loyal, effective 
Union soldier? Or is there behind it all somewhere, unconscious to 
the minds of these honorable men, no doubt, a fellow-feeling for the 
man who helped them in the hour of battle? Is it necessary for this 
purpose that the martyred President should be brought into contempt 
and that the great war secretary should be defamed? This is what is 
being done. As Fitz-John Porter is praised they are blamed. The 
two processes go together and are inevitably joined. 

Mr. President, this bill may pass. It may receive a constitutional 
majority in both Houses of Congress and may be signed by the Presi- 
dent, but the spectacle of the vote that will be given will not be lost to 
the country, and the country will not believe either now or hereafter 
that the motive for the votes that give this majority was simply the 
vindication of a wronged man. 

I beg to say to Senators on that side we havenot attempted to put up 
or to put down the men who fought the battles of the confederacy. 
You rate your heroes as you please; you put up Lee and Jackson and 
Hill and Longstreet and Hood, and we do not interfere with you in 
that. You write the history from your standpoint so far as it relates 
to individuals and the merits of different movements of armies and of 
the actions of legislative bodies and so on as you please. Let us do the 
same. We know where these men belong who fought on our side. We 
ask no help to fix their status or their merits. , 

And yet, Mr. President, in a manner which I will not further char- 
acterize, the men who won the fight that Pope lost because Fitz-John 


to refrain from entering upon or expressing an opinion about. py: 


Du 


after all, neither here nor elsewhere where the subject has been yn 
consideration has there been cast anything but an affirmative ex-coy 
federate vote. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yi 
to the Senator from South Carolina ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have sat here during the whole discussion 
Fitz-John Porter case, and I have not opened my mouth for or st 
it. Ido not know of any man from the South who has opened his 
mouth; but I do submit that there is a point beyond which forbearane 
ceases to be a virtue, and that point has about arrived as {1 
concerned. 

It has been intimated by innuendo, almost by direction, that we ar 
casting our votes to restore Fitz-John Porter to the Army because | 
was disloyal to the Union. I not only protest against that, Mr. Pres 
ident, but, for one, I denounce itas absolutely and entirely and unqual- 
ifiedly untrue; and if we were in another forum I would denounce it 
as cowardice. Because we are here in the exercise of our constitut 
rights as Senators upon this floor casting our votes as our consciet 
dictate, to be aspersed in this way is something beyond my compr 
sion among men and gentlemen. 

I have not opened my mouth for Fitz-John Porter. 1 know: 
man from the South or in the confederate army who has. We! 
taken the ground that it is not our fight or our quarrel. But are w: 
supposed to sit here like dumb brutes when called on to exercise a 


tes, without regard to his loyalty or his disloyalty, following in th 
track of Republicans who brought this question here, we are to 


sion were put upon me in another forum I would denounce it as fais 
and cowardly. 

I care nothing about Fitz-John Porter; I know him very siigat') 
you may restore himor you may continue him in disgrace as you p:eas 


stant aspersions upon the men from the South, who are here simply do 
ing their duty as chey understand that duty to be. ; 
I am the last man in the world, I can inform the Senator irom 4: 


upon this floor who would have respect for a man who I thought 


ing in that way, I shall vote for this bill. 


up. 
Mr. BUTLER. Then I hope the Senator will stop throw'ns | 


Mr. BUTLER. I can say this to the Senator, that if he were 
dulge in just such expressions as he has elsewhere he wou 
likely to hear from me. Soe 

Mr. PLUMB. Ah, Mr. President, we hear a great many ‘''"> 
of thing. It is just what the Senator has said that I was ee 
upon, that while the men who served in the Union Army “™ 


stitutional duty to vote? And because we vote as our conscience dic- 


aspersed and ourintegrity impugned? I repeat, sir, that if that asper- 


Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I knew all that before the Senators 


these days; there are signs, and portents, and wonders, and all that § - 


in 


but I have heard for the last time, without protest at least, these con 


sas, who would sustain a traitor tothe Union cause. [| am the last maa 


serted his colors. But from the evidence which I have had, and wh\ b 
I have looked at I think judicially, I do not believe that /17-/o8! 
Porter was a traitor, I do not believe he did desert his co!or. Believ- 


sinuations. he 

Mr. PLUMB. I knew there was a forerordained vote, an¢ * ©" 
Senator has not restrained himself from some lively deciarauo® 
speech on this subject, I hope he will not restrain himsel! escv*""" 


ld be very 


in 


tbe 
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Northern people divide to some extent upon this question affecting the | 


honor, the good name, the faithfulness, the loyalty of one of their own 


soldiers, no confederate soldier has any doubt upon the subject what- 
ever but all of them votes nem. con. that Porter was not guilty. 


know that I could make the statement stronger. 
tor from South Carolina has done so, however. He has made it stronger 
than | could make it. It was the fact, as I said, that without speech, 
with a resolution that betokened a fixed, irrevocable conviction he and 

se who like s 
aa to vote for Fitz-John Porter. 


I donot 


The Sena- | 


him served in the confederate army march in solid | 


| Jeave the question as to what is the motive so far as lam to charac- 


terize it with them, but I had a right to say what I did say, and I will | 


repeat it. While neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 1 will 
stiJl venture to say what will be evidenced from day to day from now 
henceforth, that the Northern people wili not believe that the men on 
that side of the Chamber vote to restore Fitz-John Porter to the Army 
<olely for the purpose of vindicating him. 
rules the country, putting up and putting down, will not fail to pen- 


That public opinion which | 


etrate all disguises and to place proper construction upon the action of | 


those who exhibit this extraordinary zeal to vindicate an unworthy 
Union soldier. : 

‘A Senator sends me a memorandum to say, what illustrates to some 
extent the setting of the tide, that the President of the United States 
has just vetoed a bill giving Mrs. General David Hunter a pension of 
$50 a month. I will not make any connection between that fact and 
the fact that General Hunter presided over the court-martial that tried 
Fitz-John Porter, and that he too is dead and in his grave. If Abra- 
ham Lincoln can be stabbed, if Edwin M. Stanton can be defamed by 
those whom he condemned because they were disloyal, and if we can 
live to see that in this year of grace I do not wonder that along with 
it comes the veto of a bill giving a pension of $50 a month to the widow 
of the major-general who was the chairman, the presiding officer of the 
court-martial which convicted Fitz-John Porter, and upon whose sol- 
dierly record there is no stain. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not because the pension was made $50 a month. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not because it was $50 a month, for the same Presi- 
dent signed a score or more of bills giving $50 a month to the widows 
of naval and army officers at this session of Congress. A gentleman who 
sat in the seat in front of me for many years famed for his ability and 
eloquence would speak of this veto as a ‘‘ decoration’’ of Mrs. Hunter. 
Mrs. Hunter hasindeed been ‘‘decorated’’ by the veto of this bill giv- 
ing her $50 amonth. The loyal people of this country will see to it 
abundantly that Mrs. Hunter does not come to want for the lack of a 
pittance of $50 a month if the Congress of the United States should fail 
to do its duty and pass that bill over the President’s veto. 

I believe that Fitz-John Porter was unfaithful to the Union cause. 
I believe that he practically conspired that the Union cause should lose 
that battle. I believe the letters he wrote to General Burnside and to 
General McClellan would have furnished ample warrant for the Presi- 
dent to have exercised the great power and prerogative conferred upon 
him by the statutes of dismissing officers whose services he believed 


were no longer useful to the cause of the Union, and whose example | 
was pernicious. Among persons who speak about each other with that | 
general glibness and freedom of comment which characterize the news- 


papers and men in private speech, there might be said in a time of 
peace what General Portersaid about General Pope, and generally what 
he said of a discouraging character in regard to the fight of which he 
was not but ought to have been a part; but there are times when a 
nation being in peril, disrespect for a superior officer, the expression of 
it, however slight, is treason in point of fact. Every man, every gun, 
every agency of the Union Array was in demand. ‘The Union, repub- 
lican government, human liberty, hung suspended in the balance. In 
4 tremendous time like that, with these great issues at stake, with every 
loyal man with his blood on fire and his nerves at the highest tension, 
here was a soldier educated by the Republic, in command of the best 
corps in the Army, for whom the best that can be said is that he did not 
march to the sound of the fighting; that he lay idly by while disaster 
overtook the Union Army. But he received the order to march and 
in contempt of his superior officer requested that some wagons which 
he had control of should be taken out of the way, and with this sneer- 
ing request on his lips remained in camp and failed to move. That 
Was either a record of unfaithfulness or of criminal inefficiency. 
For the restoration of such a man I can not vote. and I believe the 
testoration of Fitz-John Porter to the Army will prove to be one of the 
Most significant things that have occurred since the war and one which 
Will come to divide the sentiment of this country in regard to the causes, 
Toh consequences, the rightfulness of that great struggle. If Fitz- 
n Porter is to be vinllicated at the hands of the men whom he re- 


fased to fight, if he is to have the judgment of the confederacy in his 
behalf, let him take it. Is there any other Union soldier who desires 


such a vindication? He has not been heard from to date. 


a President, this is the aspect this case presents to me. It is fairly 
en here between faithfulness and unfaithfulness, 
wae I said before, it is an issue that side of the Chamber have no 


to force. It is our fight, in our charge, in regard to a great and 
part of the struggle for the Union 


| 
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The Surplus in the Treasury. 
SPEECH 


HON. ARCHIBALD J. 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESI 
14, 1 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 12 directing pa 
Treasury on the publie debt, a 
** Resolved by the Senate ’ f Rep 
iva in Congress assembled, That whenever the sur} or bal ein rrea 
including amount held for rx mption of United States tes, shall ex 
the sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is here!by ude, tl ily t Sec! ar 
of the Treasury to apply such excess,in sums s than ten ns j 
7 . I 
month, during the existence of any such surplus ex - th ymentoft 
interest-bearing indebtedness of the United Stat I t n of 
Government,” 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I offer the following amendment: 
Provided, That the first payment under this resolution shall be for a 1ount 
that will reduce the surplus to $100,000,000 

If the penalty for making false statements on political subjects of 
great importance wherein nothing but the truth should be stated, were 
banishment to that location which is spelled by affixing two ll’s to 
the pronoun “‘he,’’ the orators of both wings of the Democratic party 
would, in Democratic executive language, be in a condition of innoc- 
uous desuetude in the temperate zone of North America, and the first- 
named locality would have the benefit not only of a Democratic Exec- 
utive, but would have a large majority in each branch of the legisla- 
tive department of the Government; and while there would be a few 
members from the anthracite and iron districts clamoring for protec- 
tion yet in that country, under Democratic rule, you yuuld always 
find a clear working quorum for free trade, free rum, and State sover 
eignty. 

The Democratic party is just now in power by asystematic continnu- 
ation of hypocrisy, duplicity, and falsifying that, fora moment, seized 
upon the credulity of the masses, who, as might have been expected, 
find that their votes were obtained under false pretenses. What did 
the Democratic orators say to the voters of this country induce 
ment to get their support and suffrages? You said there was from 
three to five hundred millions of dollars in the Treasury that should 
be applied on the interest-bearing debt of the United States. 
what you all said from one end of the country to the other 
who have been in public life for a long time and knew all about public 
affairs said that. Thesecond man onthe Democratic President 
proclaimed it most loudly of all, and you can not now deny it, 
there are too many to bear witness to your statement; and now, having 
come into possession of the Treasury with all of thisalleged amount of 
available surplus—because there is no complaint that you did not get 
the last cent that was shown to be in the Treasury by the statement 
from the Treasury Department on which you made the campaign—1 
say what is your record since you came into possession of that money? 

On the 4th of March, 1885, you came into possession of this ove: 
loaded Treasury, and one would have supposed from your professions 
and your talk of what would be done that the month of March would 
not have passed before all the $194,000,000 (option bonds) would have 
been called and paid; but not so, nor was one cent paid on the interest- 
bearing obligation of the Government. April passed, and May passed, 
and June passed, and July passed, and August passed, and September 
passed, and October passed, and November passed, and December passed, 
and January passed, and at this time there has accumulated $75,000, - 
000 more of money in the Treasury and yet not one dollar of the in- 
terest-bearing obligation of the Government had been paid, and to prove 
this allegation I here call attention to that part of the monthly state- 
ments from the Treasury Department which show that for all this time 
the interest-bearing debt of the Government was always the same, 
namely, $1,260,778, 162. 

Neither was a dollar ever paid on the interest-bearing 
Government under Democratic rule until a resolution was 
in Congress to require such payment. 
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This is a true record of the Democratic party since it came into 
power on the payment of the debt or rather failing to pay the debt; 
but that is not the only thing this great party has failed todo. The 


Executive made a great effort to paralyze the industries of 
by an attempt to retire the $346,000,000 of m 
failed in all save the effort. 

The head of the same great party conceived the brilliant thought of 
discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar, but as a veto has no force 
on a law passed under Republican administration he could not make 
it work and the coinage goes on. 

Another brilliant scheme of the Democratic party is to cut down the 
revenues of the Government while we have an interest-bearing debt of 
more than $1,200,000,000 and while the estimated revenue of the Gov- 
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ernment —estimated by Democratic officials—is less than the estimated 
ex penses. 

Now, sir, when we consider that under the rule of the Republican 
party the interest-bearing debt of the nation was being paid at the rate 
of $150,000,000 a year, what shall be said of a party that got the con- 
trol of the Government under the pretension that this debt was not 
being paid fast enough and then failed month after month to pay a 
single cent? 

I favor the resolution under consideration requiring the application 
of the available money in the Treasury in excess of $100,000, 000 on the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

While there is power under thelaw as it now stands for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to do this without being directed so to do, yet from the 
record made by this Democratic administration we are fully advised 
there is no disposition to do this, but rather to continue to allow the 
money of the country to accumulate in the Treasury when it should 
be in circulation to revive the drooping industries of the country. 

It is stated by the leading Democrats on this floor, and especially by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison], 
that not more than $70,000,000 will be paid ‘out under this resolution, 
and computing the interest at 3 per cent.—because this is the rate 
drawn by option bonds, which are the only ones subject to call—it will 
readily be seen that to pay out $70,000,000 at $10,000,000 per month 
would require seven months, and computing the interest on the $70-, 
000,000 for one-half of the seven months, the average time for which 
the $70,000,000 would continue to draw interest under the resolution, 
$612,500 is the amount that would be paid out as interest, which 
amount would be saved if my amendment be concurred in to pay out 
the surplus at once. 

Judging from the financial ability thus far displayed by the Demo- 
«ratic party it is quite certain that this amendment will be rejected. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 
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things, and ho all things. If the time ever comes when this great ¢,, 
shall refuse to be led any longer, and shall organize, it will likely lose io)” 
its own interests in hatred of its ancient enemy, and this country wij] f,,4 .).". 
the “blind giant” has seized at Goer of the temple, and capital and ja)... 
and great and small, will be ruined together. 7 

This undisciplined force has achieved an organization that astoung, 
the country. 

Mute sentinels of the divine mandate that ‘‘ man shall eat his }),, i 
in the sweat of his face,’”’ they gaze upon a vast scene of enforced d : 
ness; upon mills shut down; factories stopped; spindles that are ¢j}.,.. 
wheels that hum no more; upon furnacesclosed; mines without miner.’ 
molds without castings; blasts without flames; chimneys wi;),,,.. 
belching smoke; upon women and children shamed by their need: poy 
men whose earnings are a pittance, and ask from whence can relief oe), 
This is the great question before this House. Relief can only }y, found 
on this floor. Various wise and prudent measures have been jntrodyeed 
here which if enacted into laws would lift this blockade and opey oom 
doors to public confidence and a return of prosperity. What do yoy 
propose to do about it? Timidity and indecision have no rights \o, 
are bound to respect at this time. Do notin your doubts lay this mat. 
ter over until after the election this fall. It will be a dangerous yp. 
dertaking. This is a case where the man who doubts will be danned 

With the factories running on half time the tariff question shouiq 
have been decided during the first sixty days of this session instead of 
holding it until the close, and then doubtless bring in a bill no try, 
tariff reformer can support. The factories are not making goods ey. 
cept on order. They no longer manufacture and store for future sales. 
because the tariff may be reduced and bring them to bankruptcy. The 
great industrial interests are paralyzed into inactivity through fear of 
injurious legislation; and capital, menaced by the uncertainty of what 
you will do, will not venture into new fields. Whatever is going to 
be done in the matter should be done promptly. If the tariff is to }y 
reduced under a free-trade tendency, it had better be done now. Let 
the factories then close out, and business, knowing what it can depini 
on, will adjust itself to new surroundings; but you stand here week 
after week threatening what will be done, yet doing nothing. Some 
action ought to be taken to relieve this unfriendly attitude to labor 
and capital, or it should cease. 

ORGANIZED LABOR NOT A MENACE. 

Wendell Phillips could to-day see an organized force which, contrary 
to his prophecy, refuses to go blind and bring ruin to the country. 
With Powderly at the head this Samson is not blind. 

With my belief in the destiny of this country and my trust in di- 
vinity I think that whenever a national crisis presents itself there will 
arise a man equal to the hour. Never has a man been better fitted for 
a struggle than this man for this great labor struggle. For eight 
months he has held back a storm which had it started would probably 
have thrown us into the terrors of the French commune. But he had 
the courage to withstand rash men, the generalship to organize a mill- 
ion men, the prudence to overlook many mistakes, controlling a revo- 
lution against the existing order of things, and supposed to be contrary 
to the interests of invested capital, he has guided its vast and involved 
movements with a wisdom so astute and a judgment so well balanced 
that he has won the confidence of the public and has been received 
with esteem into the councils of that element against whom he had or- 
ganized for redress of grievances. 


$s you 


** Where there is no Mail there is no Trade.” 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. OWEN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 19, 1886, 


Dn the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Oflice Department. 

Mr. OWEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This Congress is able to enact Jegislation that will 
help the country. No Congress for twenty years has had such an op- 
portunity. There is want in many homes where want was never known 
before, and we have been promised that relief shall be had, so far as it 
can be brought by the action of this House. The panicof 1873 threw 
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business out of gear, and since that date the products of the field and 
mill nave not had a profitable sale nor wage-workers profitable wages. 

If a man has anything to sell from a day’s work to a farm he finds 
buyers scarce. There ismoney in the land butitis hard toget. Money 
is the most sensitive thing on earth. On the slightest alarm it hides. 
The man that has money will not let you have it unless he absolutely 
needs what you have, because what you have is sinking in value, but 
his money does not shrink, and next year he can buy your article 
cheaper than now. When things get to going this way hard times get 
harder and the poor get poorer, and as the purchasing power of money 
increases the rich get richer. These are our times and they are evil 
days. The discontent in our country has been growing for years. Its 
voice has grown so loud it has even been heard in these Halls. There 
is trouble in the country when the laborers’ cry gets so loud it can be 
heard in Congress. 

More men are idle to-day than ever before in this land, and the idle 
have no hope foranearly relief. We have been told that prices of things 
we buy are low, lower it is claimed than the average of 1860, but what 
is the benefit of low prices to the man who has no money to buy with? 
The laborer must be employed before he becomes a purchaser; to talk to 
him about the low prices of goods is to apply a salve that becomes an ir- 
ritation. The continued unsatisfactory condition of his employment 
has caused the laborer to enter into a confederation to protect his own 
interests. He has endured all sorts of changes in the past, but never 
before has he organized for protection. This uprising against the present 
condition of things is one of the greatest revolutionary movements in 
history. It is twenty millions of people driven into an organized body 
by want, and requesting that the wheels of business start again, and 


giving notice that when the start is made they are to be partners in the 


business. 
It was Wendell Phillips who said: 


Toil has a brawny hand but a warm heart. It bears all things, believes all 





Mr. Speaker, the problem for us in this House is to do our duty as 


cireumspectly and successfully. It is our duty to inaugurate asystem 
of legislation that will result in making farming again profitable: that 


will again permit the workingman to receive wages that are living 
wages; that will move the now silent mill; that will call idle men to 
work; that will make every mechanic feel that he is pushed again; th it 
will cover the ocean with our ships and with our flag as in the days 
gone by; that will give plenty to the people and prosperity to | 
country. 

Oursisa government of the people and for the people. This Concress 
the first after a new administration, has an auspicious opportunity © 
relieve this great depression and bring blessings to the people. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, ae 

We have been in session six months, and what have we done? We 
must adjourn now within a few days. We will go into history as hav- 
ing done less than any Congress before us. With the exception o! the 
widow’s pension bill no measure has passed entitled to the (iguity 
nationalimportance. Butidlenessis not the greatestcrime here. 1" 
Congress is extravagant. My distinguished colleague [ Mr. 1!0). 4% 
the great Democratic economist, in a recent interview said: 


We promised to decrease expenses and we have increased them; wel 
to practice retrenchment and we have not done so; we promised to eco 
and we have not done so; we promised to introduce reforms, but where | 
done so? We have not kept our pledges,and unless we change spcee' 
party will be defeated at the polls this fall. We have increased the amo ne 
the appropriations $23,000,000, and this does not include the extra approp''" 
for pensions nor the $6,000,000 deficiency bill voted last week. ll 

This is what the best authority in this House says regarding 00" a 
lation. I think it is admitted the increase this year over the expr 
of last year will be $40,000,000. Forty million dollars isa large #!"° - 
of money. The time was when the entire expense of the Governue® 
was less than $40,000,000. ate 

It might be supposed as a member of another party I would Te) 
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at the record made by this Congress. It is a political victory that they 
have not kept faith with the public, but the condition of our country 
js too grave at this time for any man who has to deal with these prob- 
Jems to be a politician. When the interests of our common Govern- 
ment are at stake, then on this floor, under his oath, every member 
should forget his party and be a patriot. ‘ 

There are interests here legitimate and beneficial of various matters 
ting the expenditure of millions of dollars which need not be 
this session. On these matters many members have set their 

hearts strongly. Iam greatly interested in the erection of a public 
puilding at my city, but let this and all of these expenditures which are 
not absolutely essential go over until next session. 

Let us address ourselves tolegislation thatis productive. All methods 
of bringing money into the Treasury require some outlay at first. The 
farmer has this experience; so has the mechanic and the manufacturer. 
They plant, they water, they till, and then comes the harvest. I be- 
Tieve we can practice this same reproductive policy. Other nations have 
done it and made themselves great and rich. We can do it, and stir 
the stagnant blood of our depressed trades with a new life. It will 
bring the idle into employment and money into circulation. The 
country will not look upon appropriations thus made as pledges broken, 
but will receive it as the earnest of promises kept. 

OUR FINANCES UNSATISFACTORY. 


The bill before us has in it more ways of helping the country than 
anything that has been here for many a day. . In seeking a relief from 
this industrial depression it is but fair for me tosay the demonetization 
of silver in 1873 has been one of the great procuring causes of these 
times. While it was not strictly a party measure, it was a mistaken 
policy on the partof those engaged in it. Although the harm was in- 
tended to be atoned for by remonetization in 1878, it was but lamely 
done, for it decreed that no more than $4,000,000 could be coined per 
month. To make thecoining of gold free and limit that of silver was 
to disparage silver. 

In addition to this the administration violated the law of remonetiza- 
tion by refusing to pay the nation’s obligations in anything but gold 
coin. The result was that gold was hoarded by the few who had it, 
and under the nation’s ban silver depreciated in value. Grenfell, the 
distinguished ex-president of the Bank of England, lays all our troubles 
to this disparagement of silver. Arendt, the great economist, says it 
‘ig the crime against silver, the people’s money, which has brought 
this unspeakable commercial misery, which has now lasted ten years, 
and is becoming yearly more and more acute.’’ 

With the election of Mr. Cleveland it was thought we had come to 
the dawn of better times, and weall remember how the telegraph wires 
prophesied a speedy resumption of business. 

Every paper in the land spoke confidently of the revival of business, 
and thousands of depressed lines of trade looked forward to the day of 
his inauguration as the beginning of a revival of industry. 

If the advent of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency was to reclaim busi- 


ness prosperity, restore our shattered finances, make the ships hives of 


busy workmen, bring good prices for labor and products, give plenty 
to homes and smiles to children, he was entitled to be received with 
open arms. 

In February before the inauguration it was surmised that Daniel 
Manning was to be made Secretary of the Treasury, and as he was 
known to be an ally of Wall street a letter was addressed to Mr. Cleve- 
land asking him not to express any financial views in his inaugural 
address, but to first acquaint himself with the wants of the people. 
No answer was requested. None was expected. But Mr. Cleveland 
at once made a public reply asserting his position in advance. This 
was a remarkable thing to do. He announced himself against the fur- 
ther coi of silver, and revealed a strong sympathy with the gold 
interest. t Manning and Wall street were to have a champion in 
the new President was a surprise, and created the profoundest regret. 
Republican presidents had been regarded as allies of the money mon- 
archs, but that a Democratic President should be one also created com- 
ment and grave apprehension lest the policy of his administration would 
be in harmony with this element, who however estimable as citizens 
do not in these of government have interests in common with 


the 
thin two weeks after the publication of that letter the papers 
ceased their of better times. The trusting confidence of busi- 
ness had received a wound from an unexpected source; the fires that 
ia nns in the mills were not lighted; trade suddenly retreated 
to its old paths, and all things continued as they had for years. 
I venture the assertion that if Thomas A. Hendricks had been the 
Chief Executive he would not have carried out the policy of Wall street. 
All financiers agree that under a contracting currency prices fall. 


Goschen says that the amount of gold produced yearly in the world at 
000,000. He says the arts have $60,000,000 of 


this time is 

this, the Settles ote che ono, that the wear and tear is $5,000,000, 

and there remains just $5,000,000 for the monetary requirements of the 
We got every dollar of this. As our population is in- 

tate of 1,000,000 per year, that would give $5 to each 


H 


person when they need $35, but we receive only the merest fraction of 
Now, to this shrinkage in consequence of increasing 
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steamboats. 
cipitate an unequal conflict between capital and labor, for all the time 
capital is increasing in value, while labor each day gets less and less for 


gress. 
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population add the fact that our national bank circulation is being re- 
duced at the rate of $15,000,000 per year, and we have an enormous 
contraction of currency—a suflicient contraction to choke the life out 
of business in a very few years. 

Only through the continued issuance of money can we hope for a 
monetary relief, and yet the President, unmindful of these facts, and 
of the fate of England in 1832, demands that we shall stop the further 
coinage of silver. To follow the administration here is to be led into 
panic and disaster. 

Money never invests in industrial enterprises except for the hope of 
gain. The peculiar effect of a contraction in the volume of circulation 
is to give profit to the holders of uninvested money. In a yearortwo’s 
time its purchasing power has increased so much by reason of the fall 
in prices that hoarding pays better than investing. | 


e Money is simply 
worth its purchasing power. 


With ashrinking volumeof currency the 


capitalist whose millions lie idle in his vaults is growing in wealth 


more rapidly than if he was running n.ills or building railroads or 
Thus do falling prices rob labor of employment, and pre- 


its toil. 
For example, a farmer who owes $300 pays it with 300 bushels of 
wheat at a dollara bushel. If, however, he has a running mortgage, 


and when it falls due wheat is 75 cents per bushel, it takes 400 bushels 
of wheat to pay his debt. 


It is this that is bankrupting our farmers. 
A laborer who contracted a debt in 1880 of $100, and has not been able 
to pay it, and undertakes to do so this summer, finds that instead of 


eighty days’ work paying the bill it will take one hundred. 


Thus we have idle money, idle capital, idle labor, idle machinery, 


standing and facing each other. 


Mr. Manning was Secretary of the Treasury twelve months before 
he made a payment on the public debt, and then not until two resolu- 
tions demanding that he should do so had been introduced into Con- 
Welostsix monthsof interestinconsequence. Inthe last fifteen 
months $21,000,000 of national-bank notes have been retired from cir- 
culation, and millions of one and two dollar bills have been called into 
the Treasury. There was $8,000,000 surplus when Secretary Manning 
came into the Treasury; now he admits he has locked up $65,000,000 
in addition. The average of prices has fallen 9 per cent. within these 
fifteen months. 

It is in the shadow of a shrinking volume of money that disorders, 
social and political, gender and fester, thatcommunism organizes; that 
capitalists conspire; that workingmen combine, and that stagnation 
spreads wider and wider. As long as the present storm continues to 
gather in the financial sky there is but little hope for the real pros- 
perity of labor. 

I appreciate the pain felt by earnest workers on the other side of this 
floor when they see the Executive refuse to recognize the coined silver 
dollar. His action would be a strange spectacle if it were not a serious 
grievance. It is a nullification of the Constitution. The Constitution 
says ‘‘Congress shall coin money and regulate the value thereof.’’ 
Congress has coined silver money and established its value. Every citi- 
zen takes it without question. A piece of silver is worth 79 cents; the 
mint places the Government stamp on it, and it becomes a dollar. It 
passes for a dollar everywhere. Itisadollar. Itis the coined money 
of the realm. If you had a million dollars in gold you could not buy 
@ million dollars in silver at 99} cents on the dollar. You could not 
buy them for less than they are worth—100 cents on the dollar. The 
law means something, and before its sovereign majesty we all bow down. 
No man in the country ever refused one of these dollars. 

With the price of wheat, cotton, and other products so low as to dis- 
courage tho producer, with labor in a turmoil and Congress embar- 
rassed it is within the power of the Executive alone to grant a financial 
relief. One stroke of his pen can better the condition of the whole 
country by ordering the mints to coin $4,000,000 of silver per month 
as the law permits. As the people desire it for their convenience in 
using this silver, Congress can quickly furnish them one, two, and five 
dollar silver certificates, and this vast volume of money would then 
start into circulation. If the President would do this he would per- 
form an act that would receive the applause of all parties. 

Mr. Henry Watterson, who, as I take it, is the most brilliant of all 
editors, recently in his paper, The Louisville Courier-Journal, speaks 
upon the present condition of affairs in the following way: 

To-day, putting aside all consideration of the Republican party, the danger is 
that the popular verdict concerning the Democratic party, and it is the Demo- 
cratic party that is on trial, will be, “* Weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” Ordinarily the party might hope to escape popular censure by forbear- 
ance, but the people are in no mood now for the exercise of forbearance. The 
Democratic leaders two years ago were rich in promises. They attributed ail 

pular distress to the misgovernment of the Republican party; but two years 
ioe passed and the distress is as widespread asthen. Every pian of relief has 
perished in the committee-rooms of Congress or fallen still-born in the House. 
The political situation is serious. The party must dosomething to regain public 
confidence, 

If the President in the exercise of his discretion fails to give us the 
needed relief, Mr. Watterson says the country will look to Congress for 
help. With 41 majority you can pass any measure you desire to pass, 
but the House has refused to take any forward step to relieve the great 
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The less shipping he does the better, especially if that shipping is ; 
a foreign market where he comes in competition with people who ¢ : 
. o 0 Can 
produce the article cheaper than he can. For illustration, jy |,,.; 
they produce wheat for 9 cents a bushel. Their land is not wort) }, a 
so much per acre as ours, and the ryot, the farm-hand, who rais... 
works for 8 centsaday. The distance from these wheat-fields io |; 
erpool is very great, but England is equalizing that distance by o..... 
ing India with railroads and hauling the wheat on the water iy }),.,,.. 
paid ships. 

Twenty-eight million of our sixty million people are on the £,,, 

There are five million farmers in Ameriea; one-half our popula; ., 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In view of the fact that they , 
dictate the prices they receive, and must pay the freight, howey.; , 
tant the market their products are sold in, they have the right ;,, . 
the shortest possible haul, and that in no event shall they cross ¢}). 
and then be placed in competition with the ryot of India. There j. ,, 
avenue open to us to shut off these long hauls except throu!) ey 
of prosperity. In such event the increased consumption })y ¢} 
would relieve our surplus. 

When our incomes decrease we all reduce living expen a 
the income increases we grow liberal and our consumption incr 
A family that uses 4 barrels of flour in one year in hard times w; 
5 barrels in good times. Four barrels of flour in hard times js 
extravagant than 5 barrels in goodtimes. With the wonderful grow; 
of our population in the last six years I think if we had prosperous 
times we would consume every bushel of wheat grown on our s 
The same logic will apply to all our farm products. 

The price of an article is determined in the market where its surp|ys 
is sold. Our surplus is sold in Liverpool, and thus it comes about 
Liverpool controls the prices of the labor of one-half the people 
America. Liverpool is the master of the American farmer. Eye; 
bushel of your wheat, corn, oats, rye, or barley, is worth at v. 
road elevator what it is worth at Liverpool, less the freight. Just as 
long as our farmer is an overproducer just that long will he be the hired 
man of Liverpool. I would like to see him set free. I am willing to 
vote to have this Government pay something for his ransom. I: is no: 
fair to him to compete with the serf of Russia, who has a short hy 
and more unfair yet to make him compete with the ryot of India, \ 
has subsidized a hundred million of England’s money to put his | 
hauls at a low rate. 

There are two methods of getting rid of the farmer’s overproduction 
One is to do as the factories, when business is not at a profit, stop the 
manufacture; but the farmer can not stop his factory; he can not leave 
his fields idle. Like the wageworker, who must earn his waces, even 
if they are inadequate, in order that he may live, so the farmer must 
raise his crops. He lives by them. Plainly, the farm production can 
not be diminished. 

The other method is to increase home consumption. This can be 
done by inaugurating a policy that will give idle menwork. Our(Com 
missioner of Labor reports one million idle men in our country, and 
each man represents a family of five persons. That means five million 
peoplecut of employment. This population swarmsin the cities, over- 
fiows in the towns; it is an enormous army, a frightful legion of idle- 
ness and want. If promoted to their various trades, such an increase 
of consumption will come that surplus will bother us no more. At 
work each of these men will buy one dollar’s worth of this surplus 4 
day; that is $1,000,000 a day, and that will consume all the surplus 

Every member on this floor knows, every economist in the United 
States understands, that if we can give remunerative employment to 
this million men, we will consume every bushel of wheat we raise, nd 
that we will not have a dollar’s worth of farm products for foreign 
shipment. The solution of this problem is to give the idle men work 
and within twelve months consumption will be equal to produc! 


THE PROBLEM STATED. 


We can consume the farmers’ surplus by calling the idle men to work: 
but suppose there is po work to call them to? What use to put tiem 
in the factories? These arealready crowded with unsold goods. (rn! 
for the argument’s sake, that the surplus has been consumed in these 
years of closed shops. With these men at work there would be a show 
of revival of business; but in six months we would again have a surp!us. 
The fact is, we have reached the condition of the old nations. ut 
producing capacity is greater than our consuming capacity. \\!°0® 
country’s capacity to produce is greater than its capacity to consume, 
the overproduction must be earried off to other countries, or its prod 
tion ceases, and the land is filled with idle men. Our provision ‘or dis- 

ing of surplus is so inadequate that America is filled with idle mc”. 

it better to continue this enforced idleness, or to constract © channel 
to convey our goods to a people who want them ? 

THE SOLUTION IN SHIPS. - Bs 

There ought to be no divided opinion as to the line of policy © 

With our exports fallen a hundred million dollars 1» ‘h° 

two years, witha thousand factories closed and business stazv2'°" 

there is but one action to be taken. Senator MAXEY, of Texas, speak 
ing on this subject, said: 


the trade of Mexicoand Central and South Ame: os 
can aT ae e must have an outlet for our surplus manulacy 





































financial trouble; the interstate-commerce bill to regulate railroad 
traflic slumbers on the Calendar; the agricultural bill to make agricult- 
ure a Cabinet office is bitterly fought; the great labor complication 
has been set aside by a measure that is only a pretense and is already 
a dead letter; the promised rehabilitation of the Navy has got no far- 
ther than the report; the much-criticised surpius in the Treasury has 
had millions added to it; the justly-condemned practice of hiring con- 
vict labor on Government works has greatly increased. If any plan 
for relief has been proposed I am not able now to recall it. 

The restoring of our merchant vessels so that we can carry our mails 
to foreign ports and open up the trade of the world is now before us 
in the shape of a measure to pay $800,000 for ocean mail transporta- 
tion. The question is whether it will not also be carried over until next 
winter, or indeed killed outright. Not one great measure of relief has 
passed the House. Mr. Watterson said ‘‘ every plan of relief has yer- 
ished in the committee-rooms or fallen stillborn in the House.’’ ‘The 
campaign of this fali will not bea repetition of 1884. Then it wasall pol- 
ities; but this fall there will be less politicsand more business. There 
is less politics to-day in this country than there has been for forty years. 


~wuntY 
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a return 


ONE OPPORTUNITY REMAINING, 

If this ocean-mail bill passes it can not then be said that every meas- 
ure of relief hasfailed. Your majority of 41 can pass it. These ocean 
ships will be the opening gates to a trade with the South American 
states, that will take millions of our surplus productions and thus start 
a revival of trade. It is claimed that $200,000,000 of our goods could 
be sold there the first year. The very thought of it would make the 
plow scour better and the mill-wheel ran swifter. If you start this 
trade it will be an achievement so vital to the business interests of the 
country that this Congress will be made illustrious. 

THE OCEAN MAIL. 

I now turn to the ocean-mail bill, which is the only measure left by 
which we can bring help to the people in the present crisis, Our mails 
to foreign countries arecarried almostentirely by foreign vessels. ‘This 
bill proposes the establishment of a line of vessels between our country 
and Mexico, Central and South America, West Indies, Australia, China, 
and Japan. Its purpose is to restore, as far as may be possible, our old 
time supremacy of the seas, and to furnish to these countries our prod- 
ucts. They are now chiefly supplied by England, Germany, and France. 
It is wise and prudent to restore our flag to the seas. On account of 
our overproduction it is business sagacity to take possession of the trade 
of these States. 

The countries lying south of us, Mexico, Central and South America, 
are our neighbors, and by the laws of relation their trade belongs to us. 
If our commercial vessels are restored and the empire of the South add- 
ed to cur trade, we have conquered a new world. We will be as Eng- 
land, who looked upon India and saw an opportunity. She took her 
surplus products there, and while saving herself from overproduction 
was a blessing to India. So we may relieve thesurplus of the farmand 
factory by developing a trade with these States, and while helping our- 
selves to prosperity elevate that people by furnishing them the best 
products of civilization. 

THE EFFECT ON THE FARMER. 

We will first consider the bill’s effect on the farmer, as he is the 
basis of all industries. We have about the number of farmers that the 
experience of the world says is required by such a nation, but hard 
times causing people to buy less has given us an overproduction from 
the farmer. The farmer is one of the manufacturers in this country 
that is overproducing. Our agriculturists are raising a surplus. Mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of their products can not be used by our people, 
and this overproduction, as a dead weight, has to be shipped to some 
foreign market for sale with the unavoidable result of lowering the 
price. If our home markets consumed all of these products their price 
would be better. 

Whenever the demand for an article is fully equal to the supply prices 
are good. There isa tonic about an equal supply that helps prices. 
An oversupply is the reverseof a tonic on prices. After the discovery 
of gold in Australia and California its price rapidly declined. It was 
thought there was an oversupply. No matter how highly prized, how 
necessary to comfort or health, when there is more of an article than can 
be used its price declines. Political economists say the period when 
the supply is just equal to the demand is the time of best profits and 
healthiest prosperity. 

To pass from the philosophy of prices to their practical operation we 
find that when the farmer ships his products to a distant market he 
has to pay the freight, and coming into competition with others from 
other countries who ship to that point he has to stand the difference in 
freight charges; no matter if their distance is 500 miles and his 5,000 
he must put his article in the market at the price of his competitor. 
If a farmer in Indiana has wheat to sell the shipper who buys it for 
Chicago pays him Chicago prices less the cost of ng it to Chicago. 
The farmer in fact hauls his wheat to Chicago, and if the shipper means 
to sell the wheat at Liverpool he pays what the article is worth in 
Liverpool less the cost of carrying it there. The farmer thus conducts 
a free delivery. He could afford this if he could control the prices he 
receives, but this he does not do. No farmer ever controlled the prices 
he received for his crops. 
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utting down of mills, the placing of workmen on half-time. the 
— oo oe, Sad strikes will unavoidably follow. We can not hope for 
red ue oasive market for our manufactured goods in Europe, and the most in- 
ar 


viting field is the country south of us. 
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| 
Following the speech of that distinguished gentleman, the American | 


Shipping League was organized at New Orleans; this league is com- 
nosed of the representative men of all parties in the Gulf States, their 
_ jose being to secure a commercial outlet for our surplus to this 
purps country. They have grown tired of cotton and cane; with fac- 
— 8 ringing up all over the South, their cotton mills are rivaling 
moniaaaieh and Birmingham, Ala., is becoming a rival of Birming- 
ham, England. Under the influence of diversified industry that land 
‘is growing anew South. They ask for ships t» carry their products. 
They like we of the North, are now fighting the battles of industry 
and peace, and the market for our wares is all that is needed to bring 
a victory far greater than war. ; ve 

It is to the wisdom of British statesmen in providing ships to carry 
their manufactured goods to foreign countries, and bringing back and 
expending in Great Britain the moneys received from this trade, and 
in manufacturing raw material, thereby increasing its value threefold, 
that the English people are indebted for their prosperity, their low 
rate of interest, and the employment of their people. 

A great nation with her surplus products must take to the seas. 
Our people are slow to realize that the greatest of all industries is 


OUR SHIP INTERESTS. 


For years prior to 1850 we had the supremacy of tho seas; our wooden 


ships were the best and fleetest on the ocean; they far surpassed Eng- | 


land, That year the English builders decided to stop a hopeless com- 
petition with wooden ships and try another kind of vessel; they decided 
to make ships of iron and steel, and the experiment proved that iron 
and steel vessels could be made larger than wooden, stronger and flecter, 
and more serviceable in every particular. Lindsay, a British member 
of Parliament, speaking at the launch of a vessel named after himself, 
in 1852, uttered these words: 

I believe that in five or six years there will be very few ships built of wood, 
and what a start iron will give us over a nation which has most interfered with 
us as competitors, America has labored hard to maintain the supremacy of the 


seas, bat we now have a material for building ships which America does not 
possess and for which she will have to come to us. 


These words were prophetic; within six years we had lost our suprem- 
acy with wooden vessels, and England’s iron ships were masters of the 
sea, England had been developing her iron industries for centuries. 
Within ten years we had been ushered into a new era; we had moved 
from wooden wagons, stages, and ships into the iron age; commerce had 
become so great that the old appliances were not large enough nor rapid 
enough to transact the world’s business. The iron horse now became 
the carrier for each continent, and we latticed the land with railroads 
more rapidly than any state ever built her dirt highways. But the 
nation with the best practical use of iron could take the ocean as its 
heritage; Eng'and took the ocean. The war turned our statesmen’s 
attention to the value of our resources. We have a hundred times 
larger iron and coal deposits than England, and it was decided that 
these industries should be developed. The nation placed her strong 
arm around the coal banks and iron fields, and mills sprang into being 
and flames burst from the tops of furnaces. 

In 1852 we could not build an iron ship because its most important 
parts had to be imported from abroad. In 1863 it cost twice as much 
to build a vessel here as in England; now, after twenty-three years, it 
only costs 10 per cent. more to build here than there. Lilley, the En- 
glish ship-master, says we can never cover that 10 per cent., because our 
wage-worker on ships is paid 30 per cent. more here than in his couniry. 
But having dev this interest from 200 per cent. to within 10 per 
cent. of the En cost in twenty-three years, I think if Congress will 
leave the laws as they now are we can cover that fraction by 1890. 
In that yearwo will turn out iron and steel ships equal to any England 
launches on the Clyde or Tyne, at the same cost, and our wage-workers 
not be reduced in their pay. 


REVIVING THE INDUSTRY. 


When France sought to restore her shattered commercial marine, she 
honestly admitted her deeadence on the seas, and asked her capitalists 
to build vessels to be used for the purpose of her commerce. She 
entered into a contract with every ship company, granting 8 per cent. 
interest per year on the cost of the ship for ten years, and when the 
profits above the expenses for running the vessel and its insurance did 
hot amount to 8 per cent. the Government supplied the deficiency. 

I would not recommend such a measure. We do not need such an 
extreme action. I am to guaranteeing profits. But I am in 
favor of this Government, when it has any ocean carrying trade, giving 
it to American vessels and not giving it to foreign vessels as we are now 
doing; and I am in favor of saying to our vessels, ‘‘ We want Government 

carried to foreign ports, and whenever you will build a vessel 
we will pay you what other governments pay their vessels for like serv- 
‘ce.”’ _ If we will give to our vessels one-half for carrying Government 
to foreign ports what other governments pay their vessels, fifty 








thousand men would be worki 


on fresh keels along our coast within 
one year. 


STORE COMMERCE 


This proposed act revives ship-building, hips to the 
ocean, and establishes regular trips between our own and foreign ports. 
contracting that they shall be maintained for a 


restores our 






con given term of years. 
chi opens up a channel through which commerce can flow back and 
forth with confidence, and it will increase every yeat We will ship 
to them what they want, and they will ship to us what we want. 
Chus trade will become established. Ws uld ir surplus 
and restore our commerce. 

. MA I 

I will now read the proposed ocean-mail bill. It is as { 

For the transportation of foreign mails by American | and registered 
steamships, to secure the greater q y and re ity in dispat 
greater speed in the carriage s 1 mails to Br Rey s lex 
Central and South America, the Sandwich, West Ind xd W ¥ i] i 
New Caledonia, New Zealand,and the Australian colonies, ( i Japa 
$800,000; and the Postmaster- 1erai is authorized to make, afterd i tise- 
ment for proposals, such contract « vith such Ame stea ps 
for a term of not less than five irs,and at a rate of compe 
ing for each outward trip $1 per nautical mile distat 

That is to say, 50 cents p I ii] rr each mils ctua 1 on 
the round trip— 

In the most direct and feasible sailir ourse between th | 4 
shall be found expedient and desira ends ‘ 

It will be observed this bill proposes to pay for ocean-mail service not 
exceeding $1 per nautical mile traveled for each outward trip 
is, 50 cents per mile for each round trip. 

Che gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] has offered 
lowing amendment: 

Provided, That not exceedir e $400.000 of this am« there ipp ted shail 
be expended in payment of existing American s mship | sf t 
portation of foreign mails ac ling tot schec s heret« l l 
that so much of the balance as y be required shall be expended in increasing 
the frequency of the postal service of suc teamship lines and in the establish- 
ment of postal service by American builtand registered steamships between the 
United States and such ports of the foreign countries herein named now con- 


nected with the United States by 


Amer Ines,as the Postm 
General may select, including Bus 


nos Ayres and Montevideo. 


in steamship | uster- 


This amendment provides that $400,000 shall be paid to vessels we 
now have for carrying the mail to ports we now visit, but requiring 
that the service be increased in frequency, and that the remaining 
$400,000 shall be paid to the vessels we now have and to new vessels 
for extending trips to ports we do not now visit. 
which this communication ts 
purpose is to have vessels make systematic and regular and frequent 
trips to these ports, and that it shall be done on a time card, just as 
our railway trains are run. 

The carrying of mails is a governmental duty, and in obedience 
thereto the Government last year paid twenty-threeand one-half mill- 
ion dollars for carrying our inland mail. Sixteen and a half million 
of this was paid to the railroads; five and one-half millions to the star- 
route service; for steamboats and the service along the coast, or, asit 
is termed, the coastwise service, one half a million; and for carrying 
the mails from the depots to the post-offices $879,000. 

We do not advertise and let the contract for carrying our mail 
railroad to the lowest bidder: but the Postmaster-General is authoriz 
by law to arrange for this service, and the expenditure of this en 
sum of $16,500,000 is left entirely to his discretion. 

The mail that is carried by stage or horseback, called the star-route 
mail, is usually let to the lowest bidder. The steamboat and 
wise mails are never put ta bidders, the Postmaster-General 
for the service on his own judgment. 

The law controlling our mail to foreign ports is unlike that which pro- 
vides for inland mails. No more than the amount of postage that is 
placed upon the letters that are in a mail sack can be paid for carrying 
that mail to a foreign port. In other words, the law says that ‘‘ the 
pay to vessels for carrying our foreign mails shall be limited to the post- 
age.’? 

Neither on the coastwise, the steamboat, or the star-route, or the 
road service is the compensation limited to the postage. Ther¢ 
never been a time in the history of the Government when the star-rout« 
steamboat, or coastwise mail conld be carried for the postage. The 
carrying of the mails isa duty enjoined by our highest law, 
vided for as one of the necessities of civilization. Noman has 
to ask the question if it paid foritself. Now, sir, this measur 
to put our foreign mail service on the same basis; it seek 
carrying mails to foreign countries, whatever that service ma) 
This bill authorizes the Postmaster-General to contract 
responsible bidder, and puts but 
that is that the vessel shall be an American vessel. 

I am for this restriction. I am for American interests. I am for 
every man in America as against every man in foreign lands. I am fo! 
the American farmer, the American laborer, the American trader, as 
against those of like occupations in any other country; and now, as the 
question of vesse!s has come into national importance, since the civil- 


The countries with 


is to be made are named in the bill. 


by 


rmous 


coast- 
ontracting 


ali- 


has 


and is pro- 
ver dared 
proposes 
sto pay tor 
be worth 
with the lowest 
one restriction on the contract, and 
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ized governments have entered into competition for the commerce of 
the inferior nations, I am for every letter we send to foreign lands or 
receive from foreign lands, every bushel of wheat or manufactured ar- 
ticle we send or goods we receive in return, being carried on a vessel 
built by Americans, owned by Americans, manned by Americans, and 
whose keel plows the ocean under the folds of the American flag. 

On the coast of Florida are two cities, Tampa and Key West. They 
are 249 miles apart. Last year we paid for the coastwise service be- 
tween them $23,600. This same mail is taken from Key West across 
to Cuba, a distance of 100 miles. But Cuba is a foreign country, and 
this is foreign mail service, and for it we pay $237. We pay $237 from 
Key West to Cuba, and $23,600 from Tampa to Key West. This is 
the work of a bad law, which only allows postage to be given as pay 
for carrying mail to foreign countries. While $23,600 may be generous 
pay to one, I think it will not be claimed that $237 is just compensa- 
tion to the other. 


OCEAN MAIL. 

Last year we paid $326,000 for carrying our foreign mails. How 
much of it do you think we paid to foreign vessels? Two hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. And how much of it to American ves- 
sels? Forty-six thousand dollars. 

Gentlemen on this floor talk themselves hoarse lamenting our decayed 
shipping; how can it but decay when its chief impetus to regular and 
quick trips, Government mail, has a pay grossly inadequate to the work 
done; for the service is exacting, and no wonder it is wrecked and ruined 
when that pittance is divided with foreign competitors at the rate of 
$280,000 to the foreigner to $46,000 to our home vessels. But, some 
one urges, the foreign vessels carry the mail much cheaper than our 
native vessels. Yes; and the foreign vessels, which are receiving mill- 
ions of dollars bounty from their governments, can afford to carry our 
mails cheaply; they would gladly carry them for nothing if thereby 
they could drive us from the commerce of the seas. 

NOT A NEW QUESTION. 


This question has been discussed in our country before; it has en- 
gaged the ablest men at the other end of the Capitol; but there have 
always been obstructionists who, like the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, say there is ‘‘ no patriotism in a ship,’”’ and have refused to 
give just pay to our vessels because the work could be done cheaper by 
some one else. We now see its results. We are without ships, with- 
out foreign trade except to Europe, and we are groaning under an over- 
production, while England owns vast shipping facilities, has established 
a trade at every port in the world, and under our very eyes has grasped 
the trade of our next-door neighbors, the South American states. She 
sells them $200,000,000 worth of goods annually—a trade so large‘it 
would bring relief to our distress. Yet we see men here shut their eyes 
to our prostrate commerce, stop their ears to the cries of an oppressed 
country, and object to opening commerce by way of our vessels because 
they can get mails carried cheaper by British ships. 

Let me quote the words of some of the fathers on this subject. Mr. 
Bayard, father of the present Secretary of State, then in the United 
States Senate, said: 

The mail service in this and all countries on land is a governmental duty, and 
with all great maritime nations which have the power to control that service on 
the ocean, it is as much a governmental duty where their extensive commerce is 
concerned as is on land the proper transportation of correspondence, The mail 
service with foreign countries, on any ee that Ican appreciate, isas much 
a governmental duty, and demands as much expenditure, as transportation of 
correspondence in the interior of the country. ill i adopt a policy which 
will place the entire transportation of our mails under British control; which 
will put into British hands the transportation of passengers; which will la 
a tax on American citizens for the advancement of British commerce? Suc! 


may be the judgment of the honorable Senator, but it is not mine, and I trust 
will not be that of the American Senate. 


The first Bayard is in the grave, but his son now sees American citi- 
zens taxed for the advancement of British commerce; he sees America 
withouta single American mee the Atlantic carrying the Ameri- 
can mail; he sees us paying $326,000 a year for ocean mail, and $280,- 
000 of that paid to British ships. These are the things which make a 
thoroughbred American’s blood boil. 

James K. Polk, the President of the United States, once said: 


It is strange, sir, that men who are presumed to embody the wisdom of the 
land should have to be reminded that they are pandering to British power, for- 
getting American interests, and losing’ sight ofj that greatness grandeur 
which attaches to this American Government. 

I stand upon the floor of the American Con; and I find men wh» are will- 
ing to measure our greatness by the circumference of a dollar—a dollar, sir!— 
measure American prosperity and American greatness by a round dollar, and 
thus pander to British interests, bow the nt knee,and say to the power that 
assailed us at Lexington, that flashed the first = from Bunker Hill, that 
fought us upon the sea and land in 1812, and that been jealous of our pros- 
perity and our greatness ever since—say to her, “Good mother, won't you 
carry our mails?” Whe, sir, I seorn, I despise that anti-American feeling and 
sentiment, The men who stand battling upon these principles are behind the 
age. They are behind the progress of their country ; they know nothing of its 
power or its influence, and are contributing to a combination of foreign policy 
designed to overslaugh us, 


THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 


Ocean mail service is the basis of foreign trade, because it is only as 
you have frequent and regular communication that trade can be built 
up. We all agree that frequent and regularship connection between 
the South American states and the United States will build up a trade 
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with those countries. The people of this great country lying at o 
very doors are not manufacturing people; they have neither the oe, ved 
nor the invention nor the industry that creates manufacturing |; neg 
ests. We want their raw products, nearly all of which are aay “rag 
here free of duty. That is all they have to sell. ae 
This bill is proposing to give our people relief through ¢! 
channel that has been sought by every people who have found ther 
selves embarrassed by overproduction. Civilization and trade follc 
mails; where there are no mails there is no civilization or trade... 
great West would have remained a wilderness, for no company of »),. 
could control the capital necessary to build a railroad across the o,.. 
tinent; but the Government, in its wisdom, provided the neresear. ... 
sistance, and the nation’s highway was built. Doubtless it cost 5)... 
than was necessary. Within twenty years the West has become ay , > 
pire of people; its riches are enormous; and the Government's poye,, a 
therefrom have paid for the expense of that road many times oyer (),. 
fathers did well when they made the mail service a governmental duty 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] uttered a grea; truth 
in this discussion when he said the Postal Union was one ot the grand. 
est triumphs of civilization. — 
No great line of steamers has ever been successfully established }y. 
tween two or more foreign ports without government aid. The reason 
is that it costs several hundred thousand dollars to build an cee.) 
steamer; the expenses of the crew and running the vessel average a hyp. 
dred and fifty dollarsa day. A trip of 5,000 miles to a distant p wrt 
as to Rio, in Brazil, is made at great cost, so heavy that where trade ja 
not already established that furnishes a cargo each way the company 
has in every instance bankrupted. a 


HOW IT WORKS, 


The great ship companies of Eurpoe, as soon as they find one of onr 
new ships looking for business in a port they have had the monopoly 
of, cut down the rates below what it costs to carry the goods. Backe:| 
by the bounties of their governments, they suffer no material loss, )yt 
our ship “freezes out’’ and drops back to the coastwise trade of Bos- 
ton and New York. If we shall pay to our ships a fair compensation 
for the mail service upon a five-year contract to the points named in 
this bill, the foreign lines would see that our ships had become per- 
manent between these ports; knowing that our companies had given im- 
mense bond for the faithful performance of their contract, and that it 
must be carried out, they would not enter into a five-year crusade on 
rates. The bids for freight would resolve themselves into the ordinary 
competition between ‘common carriers, the result being we would be 
relieved from the extortionate rates now charged by the foreign ships, 
and we would open a direct avenue to these desirable ports. 

When the House bill was first considered, and you refused to give 
more than $60,000 for the mail service described in the bill before us, 
the following telegram was received in New York by the agent of the 
English mail line within three days: 


© Same 
tne 


Cessary as. 


Our 


Lonpown, April 3, 1896. 
The Imperial Government of Great Britain has decided to subsidize a new 
line of steamers between British Columbia and Hong-Kong and Australia by 
paying a hundred thousand dollars annually for ten years. The steamers must 
first class, capable of carrying guns and troops, and if required the Govern- 
ment shall have the right to use the steamers in event of war. 


On our western coast, where the British possessions north of us are 
insignificant in a commercial sense and ours are of the first value, reach- 
ing from our northern line down to Mexico, backed by a farming area 
of surpassing fertility and mountains rich in oil and coal, an extent 0! 
territory larger than any nation in Europe, unless it be Russia, and to 
which the commerce of China, Japan, and Australia is priceless—here 
we find land paying a hundred thousand dollars to open up 4 Lew 
mail line of steamers, and little Canada has just now supplemented | 
by adding $60,000 to the line. The purpose is to compete with aui 
break down our struggling line between San Francisco and these poin' 
Yet this House refused to vote the sum named in the first bill belore 
us to our line for this same service. And do you remember how mu 
that sum was? I will tell you. Twenty-three thousand dollars. 

Last year we paid for ocean freightage, $150,000,000. That bs 4 
stupendous amount of money for one people to pay for carrying the 
goods over the water. These goods went and came from almost cve'y 
port in the world. We were driven out of all the most important pors 
by foreign competition. We paid $150,000,000 for freight. How mu 
did we pay to American ships? Fourteen million dollars. A nd how 
much to foreign ships? One hundred and thirty-six million do!a™ 
Not 10 per cent. to American ships. Millions for tribute, but not v 
dollar for home support. Biter 

Go home, gentlemen, you Republicans and Democrats who wi!! \0'° 
against this measure, and in your campaigns this fall tell the peop’ 
these facts, and tell them you voted to keep all these things as they a 
tell them you voted to pay foreign vessels $280,000 for carry!ne 0” 

ils, and only $46,000 to our home vessels; tell them you voted for 

to pay $150,000,000 for ocean freigh 136,000,000 to g° - 
foreign vessels and $14,000,000 to American vessels; tell them th«' the 
civilized nations pay their vessels for ocean mail $11,000,000, and tha! 
for our mails $326,000; tell them foreign vessels bid to carry 

than our vessels, and you voted they should have tus 








cont 
home guarantees they rece 


scoanl they worked cheap, and that if there is anybody you dote on 
it is somebody that works cheap. ai 

Tell them this bill seeks to inaugurate a policy that will increase the 
number of our merchant vesselsand grow usa trade with South America, 
China, and Japan that will largely result in calling our idle men to 
work, consume our surplus, and insur: our prosperity. But: 
to be done by cultivating foreign trade, and you voted againstit. Tell 
them you yoted against it knowing that it gave up to foreign countries 
the rule of the seas and the control of commerce, while our toilers were 
idle and our farm and manufactured products were a drug in the mar- 
ket at half prices. Tell them that this is your policy, and if they want 
these things continued they should send you back to Congress. 

This measure does not provide for sending the mails to Europe; that 


ought not to be undertaken atthistime. 1t only proposes to go to the | 
seaport cities of our south continent and to the countries lying west of 


us, to 2 rc), - 

of national development. It proposes to give $800,000 for carrying the 
mail to thesecountries. Should this be considered a large sum to carry 
the mails to these distant places? In viewof the service to be rendered 
the price is remarkably low. We pay $879,000 for carrying our mails 
from the post-offices to the depots, but to cross the ocean we hesitate 
to pay $800, 000. 


AN EVIDENT INJUSTICE. 


I will cite a few illustrations of the injustice done vessels going to | 
foreign countries as compared with our coastwise service. The distance | 


from San Francisco to Japan is 6,000 miles. In the round trip the 
vessel travels 12,000 miles. And how much do you suppose we pay 
for this service? Twenty-three thousand dollars. A little steamboat 
line runs from Norfolk to Baltimore, a distance of 200 miles, and what 
do you suppose is its mail pay? Even $18,000. The vessel at San 
Francisco plunges into the ocean and has no station for 6,000 miles, 
surrounded by great dangers, carrying costly insurance, and making a 
trip equal tohalf around the world. The vessel from Norfolk to Balti- 
more has an insignificant pouch of mail, has a station every few miles 
to take on and let off passengers and freight, and has a 200-mile trip. 

Our New York and Cuban line travels a distance of 1,174 miles, and 
we paid for thatservice last year $2,600. At the same time asteamer 

running from Norforlk to Cape Charles—38 miles—received $10,970. 

We paid the New Orleans and Central{American line, running from 
New Orleans to Nicaragua—1,065 miles distance—the magnificent sum 
of $24.50! At the same time we paid this line $24.50 we paid another 
line running from New Orleans to Port Eads $22,719. 

Now look on the other sideof ourcontinent. From San Francisco to 
Hong-Kong—6, 080 miles distant—we paid $3,506 for last year’s service, 
and at the same time another boat starts from San Francisco, and goes 
upthe coast to Eureka—216 miles distant—and we paid that line $6,500. 
The vessel that crossed the ocean and traveled 12,000 miles received 
$195 for thetrip. The coastwise vessel that traveled 432 miles received 
$125 for its trip. The Hong-Kong service cost the Government about 
1} cents per mile. 

FAIR PAY. 

No man contends that the pay of the line from Norfolk to Baltimore 
is too much, orfrom Tampa to Key West, or the line to Sitka or to Port 
Eads; butif they received a just compensation, what shall we call the 
compensation paid to the line from New York to Brazil, or to Venezuela, 
or Rio, or to Hong-Kong ? 

The Postmaster-General pays the coastwise vessels whatever he thinks 
isright, and nocitizen has ever laid a complaint against this exercise of 
official discretion. I have yet to hear the first gentleman assert that 
the pay of the line to Rio in Brazil was fair pay. But more than the 
postage can not be given to ocean steamers running to foreign ports, as 
our law now stands. The Postmaster-General has no discretion in this 
case; we therefore ask to amend the law and pay a reasonable compen- 
sation. We askto pay it to our vessels that are now struggling against 
odds that are crushing them. 

Some one has said this isa subsidy. The man who raises the cry of 
subsidy here has raised the cry of a demagogue. I think that ery was 
first raised by an imported editor of a New York paper. I am opposed 
to imported and convict labor. 

Senator VoorHEEs, from my own State, who is one of the leaders of 
the Democratic party, was too ill to speak on this subject when it was 
in the Senate, but published an interview in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in which, speaking of this charge of subsidy, he denounced it roundly, 
asserting that he would not support any subsidy, but that this measure 
had no such element. In England the word subsidy has no such mean- 
ing as it bears in America; there it means nothing more than govern- 
ment pay toindividualsor companies who perform the government serv- 
ice. With us, however, subsidy is a vicious word; it carries with it 
a combination to rob the Treasury and corrupt and pillage the state 
under the of a Government contract. So I was greatly pleased 
to see theplucky Senator rebuke the prattlers in his own State for try- 
= ite the people by an insincere use ofthis word. Itis true that 


measure has no element of subsidy in it. 
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ract; tell them those vessels could afford to do this, with the vast | 
ive, and that they did it in order to break | 
wn our efforts to secure foreign trade, but that you voted for these | 
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WHAT IS A SUBSIDY? 


It is a gift or pay vast); 


y greater than is just. Thereis nogiftin this 
case. We made gifts of land to the Pacific Railroad. Is this an ex- 
cessive payment? Nota man opposed to the measure hassosaid. Ad- 

| Mitting the present compensation to be inadequate, it is an effort to 
make it just. How are we to arrive ata fair ¢ mpensation? Not by 


But this was | 


| does not carry a hundred letiers. 





I 





| 
| 


c : w 7 I | arriving at a just compensation ? 
the nations that are not in competition with us in the great race | - : 


| world over. 


weighing the mail carried. 
on star routes, steamboat, « 
could never be carried. 


The Government does not we igh the mail 
r coastwise service. If she did the mails 
A trip taat costs a hundred dollars frequently 


S s 


The Government pays on the dis- 


tance traveled. It ma few of the vreat li railroad that 


we pay for mails by the amount carried. 
How shall we arrive at the proper amount to be 
bill says advertise for bids 


IsSonly 1 


‘ “ 


reat iines of 


paid eachline? The 
The contract is to be ] to the lowest bid- 
der, but sha!l in no case exceed 50 cents per mile, and the Postmaster- 
General has the right to reject any and all bids. 
upon a basis for these contrac 


et 


Hlow shall we de ide 
Has no one a method to propose for 


2 
5: 
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performed and do not know what it is worth—go where the labor is 
performed and learn what is customarily paid for it. 


rhe answer is easy: do as we do in other cases where we want worl 


Usual and customary prices for labor are the law for wages the 


Anywhere that a man labors f 


i 


yr another and no price is 


| agreed upon, the laborer may sue and recover the price that is usual 


andcustomary. The usual and customary price is by all people deemed 
to be just and fair. It is never regarded as extravagant. It is based 
ou the understanding that experiments have been had, and results ob- 
tained, and the business can afford this price. When we go into the 
markets of the world to find the usual prices paid for carrying ocean mail, 


| we find the indignant words of Senator VooRHEES are fully sustained. 


Every one of the great nations is this day paying much more for this 
service than we provide for in this bill. The difference between what 
these nations pay and what we propose to pay is so great, that, if we 
compare them, we must see theirs is extravagant and ours is fair pay. 


FOREIGN PAy, 


Let us examine the ocean-mail pay of a few of the foreign govern- 
ments. The shipping world is familiar with the German line to Aus- 
tralia. This line was running an ocean tramp’s life, sometimes getting 
a load that paid, but usually not so fortunate. The German people 
arose to the requirements of the Australian trade and contracted to give 
their line for increased and regular trips to Australia $1,000,000 per 
year’s service. If any member should rise in his place and seriously 
offer to pay our mail line to Australia the half of $1,000,000, such a 
howl would break loose here that the visitors in the gallery would think 
that a section of a Chicago mob had got possession of the floor. Ger- 
many, which is financially the best managed of any of the great nations, 
the most prudent and conservative in investments, puts a million a year 
into the Australian line and finds that it pays. 
for our Australian service? Twenty thousand dollars; and we com- 
plain that it does not pay. Well, it does not. ‘‘ There is a withhold- 
ing that tendeth to poverty.’’ 

Suppose we wanted to establish a line to Havre, France (which we 
do not, as we only seek the ports that are near us), but suppose we 
did—the round trip is 6,000 miles, and if the limit of this bill was 
paid (50 cents a mile)—the line would receive $3,000 per trip. Now, 
sir, France wanted to increase her vessels to this country, and under 
contract five new steamers were built and received $14,500 per trip, 
nearly $3 per mile for their service. France is now giving $14,500 for 
a round trip, while under this bill we could give but $3,000. Because 
we are ashamed to confess that the pay in our bill is parsimonious and 
niggardly, we call it fair pay. 

Pay every cent we propose, and it is the least pay of any nation for 
ocean mail service. We boast that we pay the best wages in the world 
to the toiler; this is true, but we have come to an overproduction, and 
unless we pay the toilers on the sea a reasonable wage the toilers on 
the land will soon be reduced to the European laborer’s diet of black 
bread and potatoes for his daily table, and meat once a week. 

Take the case of England’s South American line. When Englandsaw 
France had established a line there and was securing a trade likely to be- 
come enormous, she atonce contracted with a new line 
and yearly pays it $495,000. We pay our line that 


How much do we pay 


for that country, 
is trying to run 


to South America $15,000. England pays nearly as much for one trip 
as we pay for a year’s service. Ingland pays half as much toe her mail 
line to Brazil as we ask in this bill for all the ports named. England 
keeps up this pay year after year. If the business did not warrant 
the outlay her sagacious statesmen would prompt lit. She 
pays $495,000 for this service, and we pay $15,000. L1 it is $15,- 
136.16 we pay for carrying the mails from Louisvill Ky., to I vans- 
ville, Ind. England pays $1.03 per mile to her South American Iitne, 


) his r rill 


Our bill forbids paying 
may make it less. 

France pays her South American mail line, 
West Indies, $728,000. We pay for this same service 
South American line also goes to the West Indies. 
this route is $3.80 per mile. 


pe e. and comp tition 


which also goes to the 
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The French pay on 
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Take Germany’s North German Lioyd line, called the Australian 
line, going by way of China and Japan. For this $1,900,000 is paid. 
We are now paying $23,000 for the same service. TheGerman pay on 
this route is $1.45 per mile. 

Take the English Peninsula and Oriental line, to China and Japan, 
and England pays to it the enormous amount of $2,250,000. The 
English pay on this line is $3.38 per mile. 

We find that the great nations, seeking to extend their commerce, 
have obeyed the law of civilization—where there is no mail there is no 
trade—and have extended mail communication to every point where 
trade was valuable. We find they have paid large sums of money to 
secure regular and speedy mail connections with these ports. We find 
that the usual and customary price paid for this service is from $1.03 
to $3.38 per mile; this for each mile traveled by the vessel. We find 
that in no case does a mail vessel journeying to the points named in 
our bill receive less than $1.03 per mile. We find, thorefore, that a 
bill proposing to give not to exceed 50 cents per mile for ocean mail 
service with the ports of South America, Central America, China, Japan, 
and Australia is very conservative and far below what is usual and cus- 
tomary in such service. 

This measure will everywhere command the favor of enlightened pa- 
triotism. Weare in competition with England, France, and Germany. 
They have an agricultural, manufacturing, and toiling class, as we have; 
they have a surplus production, as we have. They have established 
lines along which they carry their goods to non-producing countries, 
which we have not. It would be an act of wise statesmanship for us to 
establish such a line. It would be an act of legislative prudence todo 
this, when it can be done at one-balf what it costs other governments. 

I have cited these ocean mail lines because they run to the countries 
we propose to reach. But their lines run to other countries, and at 
the same rates; even colonies maintain lines at a cost going up into 
thousands of dollars. I print herewith a table furnished the House by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLouNT], which shows the ocean- 
mail pay of various countries during 1884: 

[From General Statistics of the Postal Service, published by the International 
Bureau, Berne, 1886, page 15.] 
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lInited States pay is $326,000. 

We stand midway between pagan India, whose pay is $350,000, and 
Cochin China, whose pay is $202,000; but business sagacity is with the 
Cochin and Indian, for they pay their own lines alone, while we pay 
$46,000 to our line and $280,000 to foreign lines. 

DOES IT PAY? 

Has the ocean-mail investments of these countries paid ? Have they 
opened a commerce that has made a demand for their goods so great 
that these nations have been stirred with a new life, and at the end of 
each decade have found their prosperity so enhanced that all the people 
demanded the continuance of the system? I know their Jegislative 
bodies would not dare to continue these vast appropriations unless the 
results were apparent. I know if they continued to vote this money 
as a mere party policy, when its results were unprofitable, the people 
would soon vote to leave them at home; and I also know if the results 
were profitable the people would defend them by a majority large 
enough to keep them in their places. 

I know party lines are strong, but you convince a man that a certain 
man stands jor the country’s best interests and he will quietly vote 
for that man, no matter if his party man should make large professions 
in the same direction. Whatever party lines may cause one to do ina 
general way, there is a deep sense of justice in the citizen to support 
the man who has proved himself by trial. It is this patriotic virtue 
that ultimately saves a country in its great straggles. WhenI seethe 
men in England, Germany, and France who have labored and voted for 
this great shipping service, and have made it paramount to every other 
question, holding their places year after year, undisturbed through all 
the political changes of those countries, I know the agriculturist and 
manufacturer and toiler have found that service to be a blessing. 

This mail service is wanted here becanse it is believed it will give us 
ships and trade. These are our greatest wants. Give ustheseand the 
commercial change will be so great it will foree on this Government a 


—e 


proper action on financial questions. Give us these and we wil! 5}. 
tain the like result with every nation that has tried this service. T))\, 
has been the policy of all European nations, and has always had ti. 
same results. A nation wanted ships and wanted trade; they pai 
their money, after this fashion we are speaking of, and got ships and 
trade, and almost in the ratio in which they paid their money. En . 
land paid the most, so England got the largest returns. — 

England has pursued this policy for nearly halfa century. [1 ;,;), 
years she has paid $250,000,000 for her ocean mail service, anj \,; 
this enormous amount has proved the best investment she ever j)4:j, 
To-day she controls 55 per cent. of the foreign tonnage of the wor); 
We ship across the ocean 25,000,000 tons of products annually. {}). 
average price for carrying this freight is $6 perton. We, therefore, pay 
$150,000,000a year for ocean freighttonnage. Onehundred and thirty. 
six million dollars of that is paid to English ships; $14,000,000 only to 
American ships. We pay $136,000,000 a year to this masterly po)ic, 
of English statesmanship. Do not consider the millions of profit ch. 
makes by selling her products in all the markets of the world (ang 
this is what the service was established for) ; do not consider the yr 
itime supremacy it gives her; do not consider the millions of tons se 
carries for China and other semi-civilized nations who have no ships: 
but only consider the $136,000,000 we pay her for freight, and the 
profiis on that alone will pay seven times over the three millions she 
gives for her entire mail service this year. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 

My Democratic friend from Delaware [Mr. LORE] says that two yea 
ago he saw on the Delaware River four elegantocean steamships, owned 
and run by American capital from Philadelphia to Liverpoo!. They 
were the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, competing as ocean 
carriers with European lines. He watched them with patriotic pri 
as they steamed out to ocean and back on the trips to England: he 
thonght they had come to stay, and were the nucleus of our return to 
the foreign seas. But the United States Government turned its cold 
shoulder to the enterprise, and what became of those splendid vessels? 
They were driven from the regular ocean service. This Government 
renewed its mail contract with English ships, which now under the 
pay of two governments dropped rates below a living figure. This young 
line, denied a crust by its mother country, saw her feed with a free 
hand a foreigner, who had been already fed to fatness by its own mothe: 
These ships are now ecean tramps, picking up work where they can 
find it, and are at times: employed by speculators, who buy up a cargo 
of goods for an obscure port, and intend there to purchase a junk-load 
for return. 

ANOTHER CASE, 

We have a struggling line from our western shore to Australia, and 
a growing trade with that country. If we give the sea and inland post- 
age to our Australian line it would pay them $41,000. This would be 
fair compensation, and about as much as I think they ought to have 
The reason the mail pay to Australia amounts to this much is because 
that country is not a member of the Postal Union, and postage there 
is 12 cents a letter, which amounts on the average to $41,000 a year. 
But does the postal bill, as reported to this House, propose to give this 
line that is doing so much for our trade with that country this fair 
compensation? An examination of the bill does not show this linc to 
be mentioned at all. It is left out withont any provision whatever. 

But an examination of our postal records discloses the fact that we 
have made a contract with the government .«/ New Zealand to carry 
this mail. Now New Zealand lies southeast of Australia. I have cited 
the fact that New Zealand pays her Australian mail line $150,()) a 
year. Their vessels make the trip up by way of San Francisco, aud our 
Government pays them for carrying our mail to Australia $20, (0 
The New line has to make trip anyhow. It can carry our 
mails at comparatively little cost or trouble; it is supported by large 
home bounty; itis incompetition with our American line, and, by reason 
of the situation of New Zealand, is an interloper. And yet we give |! 
an additional bonus of $20,000. Is there any other government on 
earth that would do such a thing? 

WINNING TRADE. 

Forty-six years ago, in 1840, England, as an experiment, paid >40".- 
000 to a line of vessels to carry her mails to Boston and New \ork, t 
the intent that she might have more frequent and rapid trips. Lor’ 
Palmerston said, ‘‘ Where there isno mail there is no trade.’ [he «~ 
tablishing of more frequent communications was so successiul 11 or" 
ing trade that the next year the pay was increased 50 per cent. 1! was 
about this time that the crafty Disraeli said, ‘‘ Trade follows tlic tz. 

said, ‘‘We will put our flag into every port 1 te 

cent. of the for 
tonnage of the ocean, and 45 per cent. of the foreign trade of the world. 
important question is, has it paid? It has wonderfully paid. It 
the salvation of England’s industrial life. The ocean-mail 
policy of England has been the master commercial stroke of tls ce? 
tury. She has donbled.any other nation in her ocean-mail pay, 04 '2 

same ratio has controlled trade. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COMMISSION. 


Four years ago the United States sent.a delegation of eminent cit!2eus 
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to the countries of our south continent to learn from official sources the 
amount of their imports from foreign governments, and how much from 
each government, and the value of their exports and their ratio among 
the people they imported from. The commission was also to ascertain 
if there was any international cause why we should not export our 
products tothem. The two volumes of the report of that commission 
lie on my desk. The time allowed me will not admit of an extended 
review, and I will inthe main confine myself to the summary presented 
to the House by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] in his 
able discussion of this question. 

Our wisest men agree that we can not have permanently good times 
until we have a better outlet for our products. If we put our idle men 
into employment and our producing power should work ten hours a day 
we would be smothered with unsold goods inside of ninety days. Every 
revival of business for ten years has revealed this fact. But this re- 
port presents us a country whose demand for manafactured products is 
simply boundless. You ask where will we dispose of our products if 
we cultivate new fields, fire our furnaces, and set the looms in motion; 
and the answer comes, ‘‘To the people who live at our very door.”’ 
We have the market at hand if we are only wise cnough to control it. 


MR, BURROWS'S STATIMENT OF THE SOUTIL AMERICAN TRADE. 


Within a stone’s throw almost, right south of us, is the Republic of 
Mexico, with its twenty-seven States, with a government patterned 
after our own, with ten millions and a half of people. Her imports 
last year were more than $35,000,000. 

Who controls the trade of Mexico, lying right upon our border? Why. 
sir, Spain took over twenty-six millions of it, Germany over eighteen 
millions and a half, France nearly sixteen millions, while the United 
States controlled less than ten millions; England took nine millions, 
and the Central American countries two and a half millions. So that 
of this entire trade with Mexico the United States controlled but a 
trifle over one-tenth, while nine-tenths of it was held by foreign coun- 
tries. 

Take Central America, with its five republics. Those five Central 
American republics have more trade with England by far—yes, double 
the trade—than they have with the United States, although they lie 
at our very doors, easily accessible from the ports of the Gulf States. 
Their principal imports are cotton goods. Wecould furnish every yard 
of cotton goods that the Central American countries need, but Great 
Britain in 1880 sold them 31,000,000 yards, while the United States 
sold them only 688,000 yards—a little over half a million, while Eng- 
land sold them over 31,000,000. The balance of trade with Mexico in 
1884 was against us by over $3,000,000. The import trade of Central 
America has increased rapidly in the last fifteen years. In 1870 it was 
only $730,000; in 1884, it was $6,500,000. 

In 1883, the United States sold the Central American countries man- 
ufactured goods amounting to less than $2,000,000, while Great Britain 
sold them over three and a half million dollars. Of cotton goods the 
United States sold them $124,000 worth, while Great Britain sold them 
$2,500,000 worth. The United States sold them only $4,000 worth of 
candles, Great Britain $13,000 worth. We sold them $16,000 worth of 
china and glassware, Great Britain $28,000 worth. Of wearing apparel 
the United States sold them but $24,000 worth, England $148,000 worth. 
Of iron and steel we sold them $300,000 worth, while England sold them 
$500,000 worth. Of wood manufactures we sold Central America but 
$4,000 worth, England $121,000worth. And in the last twenty years 
our entire trade with the Central American countries, so far as exports 
are concerned, has amounted to only sixteen millions, while that of 
Great Britain alone has been more than $46,000,000, and with France 
more than ten millions and a half. 

Why, sir, look at these countries south of us—Mexico, Central and 
South America, embracing within their confines forty-three million 
people substantially without manufactures—fifteen republics, fashioned 
after our own, and the great Empire of Brazil. I have referred to the 
commerce of Central America alone. Take the commerce of Central 
and South American countries together. Of her $420,000,000 imports, 
they bought of the United States only $40,000,000—one-tenth—the 
balance, $380,000,000, was purchased of foreign countries other than 
our own; yet all she consumes we can produce. Of the $800,000,000 
merchandise exported last year from the United States less than 7 per 
cent. went to Central and South America. 

Iron and steel those countries buy of Europe by millions while our 
mills are shut down. “What is the reason of this? What is the trou- 
ble ? 

Why, sir, to those South American countries we have two lines of 
steamers—only two. We have one line, the Red D line running from 
New York to Venezuela, and another line ranning from New York and 
Newport News to Brazil. Outside of these lines there is not a single 
American steamer entering a port of the South American countries or 
flying an American flag. The Brazilian line has three steamers, every 
one of them American built; the Venezuelan line seven, all of Amer- 
ican construction. We thus have ten steamers on two lines running to 
Venezuela and Brazil, the only two countries of all the South Ameri- 
can republics to which our steamers run. And for the mail service to 
these two countries we paid last year the magnificent sum of $5,603.08. 
At the same time we paid from Tampa to Key West $23,600, 


Take the Republic of Venezuela, with her population of 2,000. 0 
of people. Our exports of manufactured goods are small. In 18x: y, 
sold her, of cotton goods, $214,000 worth, while England sold he; $1 
500,000 worth. = 

We sold her of chemicals $107,000 worth, $278,000 of iron and ste) 
$77,000 of petroleum, and $75,000 of furniture. r 

France sold her of leather goods, boots and shoes, $70,000 worth. ang 
the United States, with her great factories, sold the people of Ven: zuel . 
only $1,700 worth. 7 

The establishment of the Red D line has opened that country to ys 
and done much to increase our trade. In 1870 our imports from Vene. 
zuela were two millions, in 1884 they were six millions and a ha); 
Our exports in 1870 were $866,000; in 1884 two millions. In 167) wy, 
imported 11,000,000 pounds of coffee; in 1884 53,000,000 of pounds, 
In 1870 we shipped to her $15,000 worth of furniture; in 1884 gy Qo 
worth. In 1870 we bought of her $440,000 worth of hides: ip jxay 
$1,052,000 worth. In 1870 we sold her $23,000 worth of oil, and in 
1880 $82,000 worth. ‘This gives some slight idea of what the ked / 
line has accomplished. Yet of the entire import trade of Venezuelg 
England to-day controls onethalf of it, and the United States a little jess 
than one-third. 

The Red D line has advanced our interests with this country, and yet 
it has but seven vessels. It made thirty-fourtrips last year, sailing 
6,000 miles each trip; yet we paid that line only $1,300, while at the 
same time we paid to the steamer running from Brunswick to Simon's 
Mills, in your State of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, 12 miles, $1,000, ang 
we pay only $1,300 to this Venezuelan line. 

The United States of Colombia, how about our trade with her? Not 
a solitary American steamship entering her port, yet her trade is grear, 
England sells her annually three and a half millions of cotion goods, 
while the United States only halfa million. Of boots and shoes she 
bought of the United States $112,000 and of France $750,000. France 
sells her $828,000 worth of wearing apparel, while the United States 
sells her but $85,000. She imports annually $20,000,000 worth of man- 
ufactured products, every single article of which we produce in this 
country and might sell her, but we have not a single steamship con- 
necting with her ports. 

Go down to Peru, a country with three millions of people and insti- 
tutions modeled after our own. She is practically without manutac- 
tories. 

The United States sold Peru in 1882 of cotton goods only $42,000 
worth, while Great Britain sold her $2,325,000. In 1882 we sold her 
of hardware—iron and steel—but $73,000 worth, while Great Britain 
sold her $811,000 worth. 

Of the article of paper the United States sold $1,170 worth and Great 
Britain $46,000 worth. Of manufactured hemp the United States sold 
her $7,000, while Great Britain sold her $100,000. Of wearing ap- 
parel Great Britain sold her $58,000, France $178,000, and the United 
States not a dollar’s worth. Of woolen goods she bought of England 
$481,0CO worth, of France $719,000 worth, and of the United States 
not adollar. Why is this? We have no communication with that 
country. 

Now and then by astray sailing vessel Ame~ican goods reach her ports, 
but they are shipped generally to Liverpool and Hamburg and carried 
under a foreign flag around the Horn. The Royal Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and French line monopolize this entire trade, and do it not by being 
paid the sea and inland postage, but are aided by liberal compeusatiou 
tor carrying the mails. 

How easily the Pacific Steamship Company could extend her 
from Panama down the western coast, but the United States says to 
her, “‘If you take that venture we will give you half the postage on the 
letters you carry, though these letters may lay the foundation for a great 
trade with the Republic of Peru.’’ 

Take Chili, with her population of two and one-half millions, and the 
trade with that country isenormous. I can not go intoit at length, bat 
she buys annually $35,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. Thins 
of it; $35,000,000annually! She has more trade per capita than France, 
twice as much foreign trade as Mexico, and four times as mucli as the 
whole of the Central American states. 

Yet the United States has less than 4 per cent. of this trade; Eos 
land, France, and Germany control more than 80 per cent. of hier trace; 
and Great Britain alone takes more than 50 percent. of it. In 15>. our 
trade was only $3,500,000 with Chili, while Great Britain’s trade that 
very year was $73,000,000, and France and Germany $15,000,000. And 
yet we stand idly by and refuse to do anything to secure this tirade. («™ 
many sold of sewing-machines—for they are not savages down ther : 
in 1882 Germany sold of sewing-machines $109,000 and the Unit 
States $7,000. ; 

Germany sold her of pianos $112,000 worth and the United Stats 
$7,000. Ofcotton goods Germany sold $1,645,000 worth, and the Unite’ 
States $300,000 worth. Of boots and shoes Germany sold $234,()(0), a" 
the United States sold none! In 1882 England sold $7,000,00) wor 
of cotton goods and one-half million dollars’ worth of woolen 2% 
and two millions of iron and steel, every single yard and pound of whic! 
could bave been furnished by the looms, mines, and mills of the l nited 
States. From 1863 to 1882, in twenty years, England sold her $213,00",- 
000 worth, France $135,000,000, and the United States $36,000, 000. 
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$1,289,000 grain and flour bags, $114 worth bought of the United 
bought $722,000 worth of hats and caps, from the United 
States none; 1,261,000 furnishing goods, $125 of this came from the 
United States; she bought $400,000 worth of watches and jewelry, we 
gold her $21,000 of it; $428,000 worth of boots and shoes, $11,000 worth 
of which came from the United States; she bought $892,000 worth of 

lass and crockery, $15,000 of it from the United States; she bought 
£2 000,000 worth of hardware and cutlery, $200,000 of it came from 
the United States; $2,300,000 worth of iron, of which the United States 
gold her but $306; she bought $164,000 worth of watches, but no por- 
tion of them came from the United States. What isthe trouble? Why 
this paucity of trade? Why, we have no communication with Chili! 
‘And when it is proposed to extend the steamship lines carrying Ameri- 
can mails to that country by permitting the Postmaster-General to con- 
tract for this service the same as for the domestic service the cry of 
“subsidy is raised. : e 

In 1881, thirteen hundred and eighty, and in 1882, fifteen hundred 
and sixty vessels entered the ports of Chili, more than twenty-five hun- 
dred craft in all. Four-fifths of them were under the English flag and 
not a single steamship from the United States carrying the American 
flag. ‘ 3 

It is easy to extend our Pacific mail down the coast and touch at 
Chili, but the reply comes “‘if you take the venture we will give you 
only 5 cents a letter for carrying American mails.’’ 

What does Chili say in her public press? And let me say right here 
that many of these foreign countries are anxious to establish mail com- 
munication with us. They never refer to us but as the ‘‘ great Repub- 
lic,” and they have standing offers of a hundred thousand dollars if we 
will do something to establish mail communication with them; but 
we have refused. Whe we try to do it we are met with the cry of 
subsidy. : at : ; 

I read from an article, an editorial, published ina Valparaiso paper, 
the Journal of Commerce, which will give you some idea of the thought 
of Chili upon this subject: 

The political economists and manufacturers of the Grand Republic [as they 
call the United States] are beginning to realize the small amount of trade they 
do with the South American countries in comparison with England, France, 
and Germany. Without ex ration we may say that these nations rule our 
market, and the commerce of the first named exceeds that of all the other na- 
tions of the Old and New World together, forming a painful contrast with the 
United States. 

In the last twenty years, commencing from 1863, the exports from Germany 
to Chili have increased from $772,515 to $10,015,564, those from France from 
$4,301,858 to $8,935,306, and those from England from $14,090,069 to $31,638,000. 
From the United States they have decreased from $1,810,846 in 1863 to $1,774,615 
in 1882. More notable still are the exports, for to Germany they increased from 
$684,596 to $4,811,438, to France from $1,649,364 to $6,208,927, to England from 
$12,313,029 to $58,961,622, but to the United States they only increased from $1,- 
352,672 to $1,666,978, 

We can therefore say that, should the commerce with the other nations con- 
tinue in the same proportion, before twenty-five years shall have elapsed the 
products of the Grand Republic will be excluded from this coast, as the North 
American flag now is, being represented last year by only two steamers—vessels 
of war—in the presence of 10 Spanish, 12 Italian, 78 French, 100 German, 1,944 
tates yields in nothing to other nations, neither 

in population, richness, nor industrial products. It rather surpasses them in 
most respects, and should have our trade by reason of its proximity and the 


international sympathy engendered by common institutions and aspirations. It 
is therefore a case which excites our curiosity, wounds our self-esteem, affects 


our commercial interests, and needs careful consideration and efficacious reme- 
dies, 


The people of the United States no doubt believe, as they have good reason 
to, that the humiliating condition of their commerce in South America is neither 
natural nor fatal,and there isan easy method of improving it, by overcoming 
the artificial obstacles which stand in the way, in order that the great Republic 
—_ take the first place in rank and honor. The distinguished commissioners 
will commit a grave error if they attribute the prostration of their commerce to 

or bad feeling to their country, or toa predilection for European 

On the contrary, there is no one in Chili who does not recog- 

of American products, natural and manufactured, and as 

price and quality they are preferred to European goods, with perhaps 

the exception of articles of fashion and fine arts, which they themselves import. 

yee oe of this the English and Germans have almost a monopoly in all 
the American markets. 

Whenever we have established and maintained steamship communication 
with foreign increase of trade bas rapidly followed. As the resultof 
establishing the “ D line,” running between New York and the ports of 
Venezuela, our trade with that goaniey ben rapidly increased from $1,793,000 in 
1879 to $2,953,000 in 1884, and $3,043,339 in 1885. 


Onthe the eastern side of South America the Brazilian line stops at Rio. 
Fifteen hundred miles beyond lies the great Argentine Republic, with 
4 population of 3,000,000, with fourteen sovereign states confederated 
into a central government, with her president and national congress, 
hereapital, Buenos Ayres, having 500,000 people, 40,000 of whom speak 
the Engli We are scarcely known there as a nation. 

Tn 1884 this great republic bought $94,000,000 worth of manufact- 
ured goods. Of this amount $38,000,000 came from Great Britain; from 
France, Sena; from Germany, $9,000,000; from Belgium, $7,- 
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$5,000,000; from distant Italy, $4,000,000, and r 
from the United States seven and one half million dollars’ worth—only | States; $1,000,000 of manufactures of leather gi ods from England, and 
$36,000 worth from the United States. 3 
bought $20,000,000 worth of clothing, every article of | $1,618,000 worth of woolen goods; of the United States only $2,542 
manufactured in the United States; $3,000,000 worth | worth. 
of which we might have furnished. In the last twenty ! and only $17,000 worth from the United States. 





In 1882 Chili bought $10,000,000 worth of cotton goods, only $300,- | years we have bought of her $110,000,000 worth of raw material and 

which came from the United States; $4,000,000 worth of woolen | sold her but $47,000,000 worth, paying her $63,000,000 in eash, which 
$6,000 of it from United States; $319,000 worth of carpets, none | has gone to enrich our foreign rivals. 
from United States; $470,000 worth of silks, none from the United | gentine Republic trade? 


But with whom does the Ar- 
p In the last twenty years we have sold her 
340,000,000 worth; Great Britain, $254,000,000 and France, $313,- 
000,000. In 1883 Great Britain sold her of cottons alone $6,665,000 
worth; while the United States sold her but $150,000 worth. The 
United States sold her of woolen goods but $7,500 worth; while Great 
Britain sold her $2,169,000 worth. The Uuited States sold her of iron 
and steel $500,000 worth; while Great Britain sold ker $6,725,000 
worth. Her total commerce with European countries is 90 per cent. of 
her whole trade, and with the United States only 10 per cent. 

What is the trouble? We have no communication with the Argen- 
tine Republic, and her great capital, Buenos Ayres, or with Uruguay, 
and the beautiful city of Montevideo. ‘ 
ports with Europe. 

In 1884, 3,629 steamers arrived at the great city of Buenos Ayres. 
How many from the United States? 
3,445 sailing vessels. 

Of the total tonnage that entered the port of Buenos Ayres, 24 per 
cent. was under the British flag, 16 per cent. under the French flag, 9 
per cent. under the German, and 24 per cent. under the flags of other 
countries, and the United States had the miserable representation of 2 
per cent. of the sailing vessels. Two hundred ocean steamers ply be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and European countries, and if you want to reach 
Buenos Ayres you must take passage across the Atlantic and sail from 
England. Forty to sixty steamships arrive in Buenos Ayres every 
month. English, German, French, and Italian lines have over one 
hundred steamships carrying the mail into her ports, with freight and 
passengers. Italy has a fast mail line running in fifteen days. We 
must send our mails, passengers, and freight by Europe. All these 
lines are liberally paid for carrying the mails. 

How easily the Brazilian line could be extended down to the Plate. 
Yet we refuse to encourage this line in such an undertaking. And if 
she takes the venture we will promise to pay her only the sea and in- 
land postage on the mails carried. 

Look to Uruguay with her seven hundred thousand people and her 
capital of one hundred and four thousand. The annual value of her 
commerce is $50,000,000, her imports $26,000,000. In 1885 she im- 
ported from Great Britain $8,000,000 worth, from the United States 
$1,500,000. She imports annually $20,000,060 of manufactured prod- 
ucts, more than one-fourth of which comes from England and 18 per 
cent. from France. Between 1862 and 1882 she bought of the United 
States $21,500,000 worth, of England $115,000,000, and of France 
$118,500,000. In 1882 England sold her of cotton goods $3,000,000 
worth, the United States $580,000; of iron and steel $1,269,000, the 
United States $98,000; of woolen goods $365,000, the United States 
$1,350. England sold her $350,000 worth of coal, the United States 


Twenty-one lines connect her 


Not one; 3,629 steamships and 


¥ 
$2,000 worth; $286,000 worth of hemp, the United States $38,000 
worth. 

Twenty-one lines of steamers from Europe enter her ports—eight 
British lines, four French, two Spanish, one Italian, one Belgian, one 
with the Netherlands, none with the United States—only an occasional 
sailing vessel. The result is we have no trade with this country and 
can not have until we have regularcommunication. Merchants can not 
order goods of us with any certainty of receiving them in time for their 
trade. The South American Commission say in their report that if a 
merchant in Uruguay orders goods from the United States he must wait 
from five to nine months for returns, while he can cable an order to 
Europe and receive his goods in forty-five days. (The commission note 
an instance where a nine months’ order had not been received and the 
last cargo from New York was one hundred and twenty-five days to 
Montevideo, six months after the order was mailed. We had no mail 
communication except via Europe; hence the delay. But a cablegram 
was sent to England and in sixty days the goods were there. 

The advantage of mail communication is that the foreign merchant 
in ordering goods knows they will arrive in time to meet his trade, as 
mail lines run upon regular time between intermediate and terminal 
ports; come up the eastern coast of South America to the great Empire 
of Brazil with its population of 13,000,000, with which country we are 
connected by the New York and Brazilian Steamship Company. 

This empire bought of England in 1885 $34,000,000 worth, and of 
the United States only $7,317,000. We import from this country an- 
nually about $50,000,000 and sell her only eight orten millions. Her 


total imports are $140,000,000 annually. Of this, England furnishes 
45 per cent., France 17 per cent., and the United States only $8,500,- 
000. 

In 1883, she bought of England $15,778,098 worth of cotton goods, 


of the United States $612,82s; 
caps, of the United States on] 


of England $95,613 
y $119 w 
worth of flax manufacture, and only $4 


worth of hats and 
orth; of England $1,446,572 
),000 from United States; from 
England $5,674,407 of iron and steel, $1,034,648 worth from the United 


She bought of Great Britain 


She bought $1,500,000 worth of wearing apparel from France, 
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I need not follow these comparisons at greater length. In view of 
their startling disclosures it is amazing that any American citizen should 
seek to obstruct the passage of this bill before us, which looks to secur- 
ing to the United States a fair share of this great trade. 


The able Secretary of State, in commenting on the report of the South | 


American Commission, said: 


I. It seems to be very evident that the provision of regular steam postal com- 
munication, by aid from government, has been the forerunner of the commer- 
cial predominance of Great Britain in the great marts of Central and South 
America, both on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the continent. It is no less 
apparcnt that the efforts of other European nations. Germany, France, and Italy, 
to share in this protitable trade have been successful in proportion with their 
adoption of regular steam postal communication with the several markets whose 
trade they sought. 

Il. These papers show, also, that the enterprise and sagacity thus shown by 
European nations have actually reversed the advantages which our geographical 
position gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the American hem- 
isphere, The commercial correspondence of our merchants with the trading 
points on the east and west coasts crosses the Atlantic twice to make a postal 
connection in a circuit of trade which has its beginning and its end on our own 
continent. The statistics of our limited trade, under this extraordinary dixad- 
vantage, show that the growing preference for our products in these South 
American markets insists upon being gratified, even at the cost ofa circuit of im- 
portation which carries our merchandise to Europe and incorporates it as a con- 
tribution to the volume and profits of European South American trade. No 
stronger demonstration of the tendency of commerce to follow in the train of 
postal communication can be conceived than this vast and expensive circuit of 
Importation resorted to in default of direct opportunities between the countries 
of de:nand and supply. 


WILL THEY USE OUR Goops? 


Tho goods made in this country are sought after by the people of this 
south country. Everything American is regarded by them with favor 
and sells readily. It frequently happens that the English manufact- 
ured goods are branded ‘‘ American-make.’’ One of our commission- 
ers found large quantities of English-made cotton at Rio branded “ Au- 
gusta mills,’’ in imitation of the celebrated fabrics of the Augusta (Ga. ) 
mills. We have at this time a favorable opening with this people, for 
nearly all the products they buy are of the cheapest grades, or snch 
kinds as we can produce at as low a figure as any other people. 

It costs more to produce certain kinds of goods here than in foreign 
countries, where labor is at pauper prices. All goods that we can not 
produce as cheaply as these countries we could not ship from home and 
sell in the world’s competition; but I say the most of the goods used 
by this south country are of the class that we can manufacture with the 
world. Proficiency of manufacture is acquired more quickly in cheap 
goods than expensive, in the goods everybody uses than in those of rare 
use. Hence in all the cheap fabrics we are to-day competing with the 
world. ‘Those people use cotton almost exclusively; they are the cotton 
users of the world. We are the cotton producers of the world. The 
cheap and coarse grade of cotton we can put into their markets against 
the factories ef Europe. 

In the common cottons 70 per cent. of the cost is in the raw material. 
The labor is a small item, and we can sell as cheaply as any nation. 
When we go into the higher grades labor enters more largely, and be- 
cause of the high prices of labor here we are unable to compete success- 
fully with the old countries; but we can and we do compete with the 
world in all cheap goods. In all the fabrics of iron, steel, wool, cotton, 
and leather goods, largely made by machinery, and in which manual 
labor is comparatively a small element, we invite an open market. 

Other countries are lacking in machinery, because with them human 
hands are cheap; hence that which machinery can not do, or can only 
do a small part of, they produce at a lower price than we. That which 
machinery can do largely we can put onto the market at their prices 
and yet pay our workers American wages. 

At this time, when there is such a desire to keep up the prices to our 
laborers, it seems most auspicious that we have an opportunity toopen 
trade with a people who want the very goods that we can make against 
the world and yet pay the werkmen the best of wages. 

We can not ship silk, fine woolens, fine cottons, nor fine goods of any 
kind to England or elsewhere. There is too much work of the hands 
in them. Whatever the human hand touches in our country it digni- 
fies, even in price. The human hand is the prophecy of all that can 
be achieved by human endeavor; it is the incarnation of man. Man 
is a sovereign on this soil, and the labor of his hand must receive a just 
remuneration. It is the duty of this House to and protect 
the dignity of that hand. I shall not ask to strike it down, that the 
greed of cheap purchase may take its handiwork to the ports of older 
civilization and lay it beside a pauper’s work. 

Let us sell what we can to European countries with fair pay to our 
workmen; but we can ship the coarser goods everywhere, and our South- 
ern neighbors are inviting us tocome tothem. Weneed no othertrade. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. oe in discussing the 
question of goods we could ship to this country, 

This is so true in the iron and steel industries that I believe So enietinn 
of iron and steel goods to those and other foreign markets within the year 
amounted to over $16,000,000; and yet we can not compete with — in all 
the steel goods; butin machinery, in agricultural instruments—the theax, 
the shovel, the augur, the bit, nails, wire, and mowers, reapers, plows—in all an 
agricultural people consume we can and do. 

These are goods that Mexico and Central and South America demand and will 
buy from us and are buying from usto a certain extent and will continue 
to buy if we can ship them there. This is also true as to cotton fabrics. All the 
cheaper grades of cotton goods we can »»roduce in this country and compete suc- 
cessfully with the manufacturers of the world. I have been told within the past 
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year our producers of the cheaper, coarser cotton fabrics have been able — 
duce and export and sell in the English colonies their goods in competition win 
the English manufactured goods, because they were enabled to produce | : 
cheaper by the aid of labor-saving machinery. And this is proved by the 4. 
our yearly exports of them amount to $12,000,000. Of many products of)..." 
this is equally true. oe 


Of leather goods we export to a foreign market about $10,000,000 in ya) ,, mel 
you may go through with lines of goods tlose people buy and consi...” tre! 
you will establish the fact that by the development of our manu fact:,;.,.. : 
dustries, by the use of machinery, we are able to make and sell to them <.. = 
as any one else those goods of which they consume considerable quant ij ic... in t 
which make up their foreign commerce, but which they now the mo) raw 
buy in Europe,and we are unable to compete with Germany, and w} Fr — 7 
only when they control the carrying trade.” —_ “ 

On examiration of the commission's report of the goods we ex, oss 
to this south country, I find mentioned alcohol, rice, sugar, }arq aoe ‘ ton 
butter, cheese, cotton goods of all kinds in the cheaper grades: wo... <a 
goods of all kinds in the cheaper grades; clothing, wire, ayriey);y,.) an 
implements, paints, paper, flour, provisions, hats, caps, coal o)), tober a 
and the manufactured articles of iron, steel, and leather. [y {,, t, this ; 
people want the goods and products that we produce in the greatest Wh 
surplus. We have the goods they want and at the prices they are to 4 
accustomed to pay for them. was 

ILLUSTRATION, wil 

I shall particularize only an articleortwo. The people of brazij ay. goo 
nually import $500,000 worth of butterand cheese. But where from for 
Not from this country; and yet we are the greatest producers of butte; let 
and cheese on the globe. Not one pound of cither of these has ever hur 
been shipped from the United Statesto Brazil. Butter sells off the yes. and 
sel there at 75 cents per pound; at my home butter, this week, is wort) lime 
15 cents a pound. and 
The coal trade hes grown to vast proportions in South Ameriq ing 


Millions of dollars’ worth are imported annually, but not a single top \ 
from America. It all goes from England. Yet our coal mines are 
running on halftime or closed up altogether. Just across the Gulf of 
Mexico from South America lies our State of Alabama, and a recent 
geological survey says that beneath her soil is coal enough to supply 
our entire continent for three thousand years. 

In Brazil, Chili, and Buenos Ayres the representative citizens com- 
plain much to our visiting commissioners that the United States did 
not open proper commercial relations with their country. Their pa- 
pers and orators always allude to this country as the great Republic 


their highest ambition is to pattern after us. Brazil says she is ready ‘hh 
to meet us to the full extent of her ability in supporting an ocean mail pe 
A year ago when it was supposed this country was going to inaugurate erm 
an ocean mail line tothesouth, they offered an additional pay of $100,000 s 
a year. A Canadian line promptly offered to perform this service for = 
$60,000 and extend the line up to Canada. It is well known how our of 
proposed measure failed, and Canada-then withdrew her offer. $30 
In every instance the chief diguiiaries ex a desire for closer tral 
relations with us. They feel, as we ought to feel, that there should One 
be a close compact of fraternal sentiment and business interest be- . 
tween the countries on this side of the water. Especially is this com- ie 
mercially profitable when climate, geography, and a difference in civil- the 
ization makes each of our Americas the complement of the other— i 
what we have not, and exa not grow, by reason of our climate, they » 
grow bounteously and can furnish us. All that they need and are un- 
able te produce we manufacture in a surplus, and can furnish them 4 
Witha ion nearly as great as our own, and a territory twice the 
the extent of ours, directly adjoining us, and part of our own conti- q 
nent, they ask us to open the gates of commerce and let the tide of the 
prosperity roll through. And yet some men bere cry, ‘‘Shut the te 
gates; we can save some thousands of dollars by sending our mails on har 
English ships.” Did ever evil genius more unfortunately blind the he 
judgment of men ! hen 
ONE SHIP LOAD. é con 
Let me give an illustration from the manifest of a vessel (the Fi- bes 
nance) of the Brazilian line which sailed from New York on the 2th a 
of February last. She had on board, going from the United States t0 a 
those South American countries, $250,000 worth of American goods. = 
Where did that quarter of a million dollars’ worth of products come oa 
from? It came from twenty-four States of this Union. Look over the wid 
list of articles—hard ware, scales, and fur from Connecticut; axes, g 
organs, and printing-presses from New York; locomotives, cat, stee! wif 
tires, and machinery from Pennsylvania; and sewing-machines wis 
from New Jersey; ranges from Maryland; cotton cloth from (eors4 an 
steel springsand furniturefrom Michigan; car-wheels, sewing-!achines, the 
and furniture from Ohio; rosin and tobacco-cutters from North Caro -_ 
lina; scales and axes from Rhode Island; engines and machinery!" of t 
Illinsis; sheetings from South Carolina; furniture and slates from Ve that 


mont; watches and clocks from Massachusetts; bacon and hams {0 0 
Kansas; scales and wire from Missouri; flour from Wisconsin 20 Min- 
nesota; canned fruit and hominy from Maryland; fish from Mave, 
canned fruits from Delaware; oysters from Louisiana; flour from va 
ginia; rosin and hominy from Oregon; agricultural implements !™ 
Iowa; wagons and plows from Indiana. 
Products ting twenty-four States, amounting in value t ; 
quarter of a million of taken from our farms and factories 4" 
going tothissouthern market. So diversified are the wants of this per 
ple thatone vessel reaches out its arms and gathers its cargo from | enty 
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at an average, and I suppose it would be fair to estimate 
we have 50 per cent. of this amount paid for labor to the 
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vueu who work in the field or in the shop, not counting either of the ex- 


sremnes, a8, forinstance, in diamonds, where the raw material is worth 99 
a cent. and the laber 1 per cent., nor that chiseled statue of Garfield 
Pi the grand Rotanda, on which the labor was 99 per cent. and the 


ily that he at once ordered three hundred 


| 


raw material 1 per cent.; but taking goods in the ordinary use, labor | 


vups from 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the value. 

"] he London Economist puts the average of labor in the average goods 
J at 50 per cent. This $250,000 worth of goods furnished labor for 

pe hundred and fifty men for one year at $500 per year. Had all the 


work been confined to a city of 20,000 inhabitants with a surrounding | 


try population of 5,000, it woyld have given employment to every 
peg A idle men for one year. * 

Who will say the name of that vessel, Finance, was not a good omen ? 
Who will say that people were not helped when these goods were sold 
to that ship? Who will say a quarterof a million dollars more of goods 
told not have been left with ns had that vessel not sailed? Who 
will say he does not want more vessels to sail with $250,000 worth of 

s from twenty-four States? Who will say it is not a wise economy 
for our people to accept the policy so profitable to other countries and 
let trade follow the flag? Who will say he is willing to see thirty-six 
hundred and twenty-nine steamers enter Buenos Ayres another year, 
and not an American steamer? Who will say he is willing twenty-one 
lines of steamers shall continue to ply from foreign countries to Uruguay 
and not one American steamer enter her port, only an occasional sail- 
ing vessel? 
iho will say the statesmanlike sagacity pleadcd for by the elder Bay- 
ard and President Polk forty years ago prudently followed out would 
not have maintained our prestige on the ocean. Instead of nine-tenths 
of the trade of the southern continent crossing the ocean, we would to- 
day be controlling five-tenths of it; we would this year have $300,- 
000,000 of that trade. We are entering upon this contest after other 
nations have established themselves; it is a late start, but to Americans 
all things are possible. We have the advantage of Europe in location; 
connection is quick andeasy; weare producing everything these people 
need; we have the incentive of a million unemployed men to enter 
this field. Ov what other field can we enter with such invitation of 
prosperity? ‘The passageof this bill would be a measure of sound Gov- 
ernment policy. 

a leaving our shores for these south ports would 
carry $4,(00,000 worth of goods; this would give us $200,000,000 worth 
of exports there a year. Wecould within a short time raise this to 
$300,000,000. We could easily supply another $100,000,000 to Aus- 
tralia, China, and Japan. This $400,000,000 a year for our products 
means $200,000,000 for our labor. Where, then, would be the Labor 
Commissioner’s million idle men, and where would be the burdensome 
surplus? As those vessels steamed daily from New York, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco they would form the grandest argosy 
that ever floated on the waves; they would have caught up the burden 
of the nation between their iron sides and sailed away with it. 


THE MEANS OF COMMERCE. 


The Central and South American Governments have few ships of 
theirown. Hence, wanting a certain kind of goods they buy of the 
vessels that bring them to their doors, and thus naturally the trade of 
these countries is controlled almost entirely by those nations which 
have the largest merchant marine. The control of commerce is in the 
hands of the nations who control the means of commerce. What are 
the means of commerce? They are mail facilities, ships, banking- 
houses, com mission- and agents. There must be steamers to 
convey mail and merchandise with speed and regularity; there must 
be all the varied credit, draft, and the large lines of accom- 
modations afforded by banks; and then commission-houses must be 
established where each line of goods, as it is landed by the vessels, finds 
reception; then aerate must travel the country, after the manner of 
our drummers, the goods they sell by sample must be delivered 
with regularity and % 

So it comes to pass that the people who seck important commerce 
with foreign people must have ships, mails, banks of exchange, com- 
aaa and agents. Having the means of commerce, they 
oy enna Great Britain, she finds at the end of her 


—— eat that country. It is by all of these means 


as What avail is the generally favorable sentiment of South America 
rs us if we have not the appliances to furnish them goods? Our maiis 
— are far between and always irregular. We have but ten steam- 


to the entire southern continent, when we should have more 


than 

that from our ports every week. We have nothing like 

mgular and agencies, and as to banking all our ex- 

— through houses. When England, or France, or Ger- 
contract ish Ocean mail to a foreign port it is for a term 

of years, and it is well 1 -- 


known that it will be permanently continued. 
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States. What a company of men that $250,000 worth of goods | Thereupon her pushing business men open houses at these ports and 
had keptemployed for one year in its preparation ! Estimating the labor | exhibit their wares. 


. If they need supplies from home they are received 
with promptness. A local commission agent from Brazil visited this 
country and among other things took back a large number of harvest- 
ing machines. They were received with great favor, and sold so read- 


the usual 


i more. ihey took 


course of American shipping to that country and were received seven 
months after the order. It is proper to infer that the harvesting sea- 
son was over when they got there. 

If we will make a five-year contract to carry our mail to these south- 
ern ports our merchants will flock to Rio, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, 
and the great cities of that country, and open commissiou-houses. The 


restless agent for American goods will push his way to eve 
post and store in all that land. When the wholesale bu 
article the commission-house does not have the druamme: 
“*We will order it for you from America, and have it he: 
thirty days.’’ . 


y trading 
er Wants an 
will reply 


e 1Ds de ot 


Their merchants will open trade with ouss be 
we have come to stay. 


cau @ they will know 
I know it requires time to get all t] li 
ances at work, and that we can not in a year reach full 


i contr 


tiese appil- 


1 OL thi 


S 
trade. Yet the first year will beyond, all doubt, yield gratifying re- 
sults. When the word gets out among these peop e that the great Re- 
public has recognized them and asked for the fellows p of | el 

which next to the kin of citizenship makes a united people, the Ameri- 


can ship will be the welcome guests in their harbors 

England has made of herself the workshop of the world, and by 
sailing her own ships, and maintaining rapid mail communication with 
all the nations of the earth she is enabled to control comm« 
larger extent than any other nation. She buys less and sells more than 
any other government. She buys nothing but raw g : 1] 
nothing but manufactured goods. She sells to every one of the south 
countries more than she buys; in some instances six times as much as 
she buys. Last year she bought $5,000,000 worth of products from 
the Argentine Republic, and sold that country $30,000,000 worth. Not 
so with us; we buy from these countries more than we sell, and the 
triangular ship system helps to keep us in this rut. 

English lines of vessels loaded at Liverpool for Brazil discharge their 
cargo there, and loading with coffee and other goods sail up to New 
York, discharge their load and sail across to Liverpool. They take a 
cargo to Brazil, and having no order for a return load home, and as we 
have no ships there, they take on board the order for a load of goods 
to America. And this is how we sell to Brazil only $8,000,000 worth 
@ year, and our imports from her amount to $50,000,000. 
to get rid of British triangular ships. 

Now, sir, we ask that this country rise from her criminal inactivity 
and assert a place on the high seas, and put in her bid on the world’s 
commerce. The Post-Office appropriation bill before us proposes to pay 
$800,000 for ocean mail service to Mexico, Central and South America, 
China, Japan, and Australia—$400,000 to be paid to existing vessels 
for making increased trips to the ports where we now have mail com- 
munications, and $400,000 to existing vessels and new vessels for ex- 
tending our mail communications into ports with which we do not 
have mail facilities. We have scores of vessels like the Delaware 
steamers already alluded to that could be called from their tramp trade 
into this national commerce. 

This service is to be let out to the lowest bidder, but not more than 
50 cents can be paid for each mile traveled. For this entire service and 
its extension but $800,000 can be paid. This is less than Ger mgny pays 
to one line of steamers, and but little more than France pays to the 
West Indies and South America. If every contract should be made at 
50 cents per mile we will then have the cheapest mail service in the 
world, not another of the great governments paying less than $1.03 per 
mile. ‘ 

For carrying the mails from Port Townsend, to Neah Bay, 102 miles, 
we pay $6,303; yet from San Francisco to Mexico, a distance ef 1,520 
miles, we pay $208. Does any man believe the latter to be a just com- 
pensation ? 

For carrying the mail from Tampa to Key West, a distance of 249 
miles, we pay $23,600. Theseare American ports; but from Key West 
to Cuba, a distance of 100 miles, we pay $237, the latter being a foreign 
island and called foreign mail. Do you approve of this as prudent busi- 
ness management when we seek the trade of that island? 

We pay the New Zealand line $20,000 for carrying our mail to Aus- 


rece to a 


goods: she s 


iis 


We ought 


commerce. Wherever the English ship goes laden with | tralia, when we have an American line making exactly the same trip, 
jour- | and the 


English commission-house ready to take her goods and dispose | 


New Zealand line is already paid $150,000 by its own govern- 
ment. Their purpose is to secure the trade of Australia and break 
down our line, which is seeking to secure that trade for Am Is 
this acting in good faith with American interests? 

When we pay $280,000 for carrying our mail in foreign vessels and 
$46,000 to our own vessels, is that prudent management ? 

When for carrying commerce from and to our shores we pay to for- 
eign vessels $136,000,000 per year and but $14,000,000 to American 
vessels, is that the statesmanship that builds a powerful government ? 

When in 1858 we were masters of the ocean, and in 1886 find our- 
selves without a vessel crossing the Atlantic with our mail, is it not 
loyalty to plead for the restoration of our commerce? 

South of us lie fifty million people, their country bursting 


erica. 


with natural 
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wealth, an empire richer than India, from which Augustus Cesar brought 
back $40,000,000 in excess of values exchanged, or of that field of com- 
merce where Solomon sent one voyage which returned him gold valued at 
$14,500,000. These people are inactive and without genius. They im- 
port $500,000,000 worth of manufactured products annually. They 
have asked to be recognized in commerce by the Great Republic, for they 
want to believe that their destiny moves with ours. We view the 
steamers from England, Germany, and France, loaded to the water’s 
edge, bearing to their ports, into many of which the American flag has 
never entered, and unloading that merchandise whose sale and profit 
alone makes the vessel’s native country tolerable to live in. We gaze 
upon this continent of measureless wealth that lies at our very door, and 
are surrounded at home by fields untended, by furnaces unfired, by a 
million idle men, by woman’s face made white by anxiety and want, 
and are, like Tantalus, ‘‘doomed to parch with thirst in the midst of 
waves, and viewing banquets, to starve to death.”’ 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


TION. RANDALL LEE GIBSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, July 13, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, the Mississippi River amendment being pending. 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If Senators had read the various reports of the en- 
gineers of the Army, of the Mississippi River Commission, and of Captain 
Eads upon the subject of the improvement of the Mississippi River, I 
would not at this time make any reply to the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas or tax the patience of the Senate while I attempt to 
set forth the facts and principles involved in the correct solution of the 

roblem which concerns so vitally the people of the whole Mississippi 
alley. 

The idea that led to the purchase of the Louisiana territory origi- 
nated in the earnest aspiration of the people of the Western country, I 
may say of the whole country, to gain control of the Mississippi River, 
that was even foreshadowed in the Farewell Address of George Wash- 
ington. 

If there be anything which is peculiarly the property of the United 
States, and over which the Government possesses exclusive and abso- 
lute jurisdiction, it is this great highway of commerce, for not only was 
it purchased out of the common Treasury but by the treaty under which 
it was acquired it was dedicated to the free and common enjoyment of 
the people of the whole country, and the enabling acts by which the 
riparian States were admitted into the Union specially denied to these 
States the right to levy any tax of tonnage or to exercise any jurisdic- 
tion whatever over it. And whatever might be the disasters or emer- 
gencies threatening the welfare of the riparian States, growing out of 
the extraordinary phenomena of this inland sea, they are prohibited by 
the Constitution of the country from any co-operation or agreement 
whereby they might protect themselves. 

This undisputed and unqualified jurisdiction reserved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I submit, carries with it corresponding ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. If it can be demonstrated that radical 
changes have occurred in the conditions of the lower river in conse- 
quence of the improvement of the upper rivers by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the destruction of the forests, and the settlement and cultivation 
of the country under the sanction and authority of the Government, it 
might well be held that the people of the lower valley possess an equi- 
tableclaim thatthe Government shall at all events interpose to mitigate 
these newly created conditions that tend to destroy not only the navi- 
gation of the river but their homes, lives, and property, the very exist- 
ence of civil society itself in the alluvial region. 

Ownership carries with it responsibility sic utere tuo non alienum ledas. 
I do not propose at this time to discuss that aspect of the question. I 
merely suggest it. Indeed, I may say that the Government of the 
United States has accepted the duties and responsibilities arising from 
the possession and jurisdiction which it holds over this the greatest 
single highway of commerce within its borders or in the world. For 
hardly had the national authority been extended over it before engi- 
neers were appointed to explore the phenomena with a view of ascer- 
taining the laws to which these phenomena were subordinate. 

The first report was made by Major Bernard, an exile from France, 
appointed a major in our Army, whoafterward became of War 
under Louis Philippe. He announced the doctrine that if chan- 
nel be contracted the velocity would be increased thereby and the chan- 


nel deepened. This same view was taken by General Barnard recent] 

deceased, one of the most distinguished engineers of the Army of tie 
United States, who was for many years employed on the Missis:;,.. 
River, and whose able and comprehensive reports I hold in my jj...» 
The people of the Mississippi Valley owe to this officer a debt of o-.; 
tude. — 

Generais Humphreys and Abbott were for more than ten years o 
gaged in service upon the river, and at the conclusion of their jy,, “ 
gations they explicitly condemned and rejected tho outlet syster, . nd 
advised that the only way to improve the river was by the esta})j«) 
ment of a system of levees. Similar investigations were mado and te. 
sults announced until about the year 1875, when Captain Pad. .,. 
plied the jetty system at the mouth of the river. 

Two parallel jetties were extended out over the bar at the mouth o 
the Mississippi River conforming the water toa narrower channe], an 
where there had been 8 or 9 feet depth there is to-day 30 feet, aifora. 
ing an entrance for the largest ships to the harbor of New Orleans _ 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator allow me a moment rich 
there? it 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisians 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? E 

Mr. GIBSON. I prefer not to be interrupted until I sha!) haye jp. 
ished my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Louisiana declines 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. GIBSON. I will support all statements I may make by the 
latest reports of the engineers of the United States in respect to this 
matter, and would prefer not to be interrupted, as I have not reduced 
my remarks to writing, and might be led into extraneous discussions 
that would detain the Senate beyond proper limit. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desired to make a remark in regard to the 
work of Captain Eads. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Louisiana declines 
to yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iknow some persons deny the existence of the jetties 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River, just as Berkley demonstrated by 
analysis that no such thing as matter existed, and as Dr. Johnston re- 
plied to him that he stamped his foot on the earth and that was demon. 
stration enough to convince him of the existence of matter, so | will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] that if he will 
visit the mouth of the Mississippi River and look at the jetties he will 
no longer deny their existence, that is if he is willing to be controlled 
by the evidence of bis senses. 

When I myself in the year 1875 went down to the jetties and saw 
precisely how that system operated, I conceived the idea thatit might 
be adapted to the whole river, for 1 saw no reason why, if by holding 
all the water in the river through one of its passes the channel should 
be deepened, the same process of contraction would not if applied uui- 
formly and gradually up-stream deepen the river every foot of the way 
throughout the alluvial region. 

In order to give practical effect to this system I framed a bill for the 
establishment of a Mississippi River commission, which I introduced in 
the House of Representatives in the year 1876, and in favor of which 
Captain Eads addressed the Committee of Commerce in April of that 
year, demonstrating as I thought then and still think that the appli- 
cation of that system to the river was practicable and feasible and eco- 
nomical and would not only givedeep water, a ship-canal, if you please, 
toCairo and Saint Louis, but would at the same time lower the bed and 
surface of the river so as to protect the people throughout the alluvial 
region from its disastrous floods. , 

The bill for a commission finally became a law, approved June 2, 
1879, but it was found necessary to recogaize the engineers of the 
Army , the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as well as Captain Eadsand the 
engineers who agreed with him. Some of the most distinguished en 
gineers of the Army were appointed members of that commission. 
General Gillmore was made its president; Mr. Eads himself was placed 
upon it in asubordinate position. General Comstock, who had always 
combated the views of Mr. Eads, was also appointed upon the comms 
sion by the President, and the distinguished Senator from Indians 
{[Mr. HARRISON], and the engineer in chief of the State of Loulana 
Mr. Harrod. In fact every member of the commission had 4 tr 
utation for high character and ability and devotion to public duty. The 
act establishing the commission directed it especially ‘‘to report 12 '™ 
upon the practicability, feasibility, and probable cost of the van 
plans known as the jetty system, the levee system, and the outiet > 
tem, as well as upon such others as they may deem necessary. 

had been for years discussions of these various plans, 4°" - 
Government had declined to attempt the execution of any one 0! 
because of this difference of opinion. ced 

I felt that it was but justand right that an end should be put — 
academic discussions and that the day should be no longer ee 
when the skill and resources of the General Government should be *! 
plied to the actual improvement of the river. —_— 

I knew that the trade and commerce of the river were suffering, hi" 
taxation fell more heavily upon the people of the valley 0! the M we 
sippi in consequence of these obstructions in their great patural hig? 
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way, and that great injustice was inflicted upon the people of the lower 

> = by the indifference or rather inability of the Government to 
eir relief. 

cme oe was that the Mississippi River Commission was created, and 

system has been adopted which in the main commends itself to the 

. mmon sense of the people of the valley and the scientific men who 

oe examined it. The commission have submitted their reports an- 

pually to Congress, and they are here before the Senate to-day to speak 
ves. 

aay well be asked, what has that commission accomplished ? 

Bat in ‘order to answer that question satisfactorily the difficulties to be 

overcome must be briefly and clearly set forth. 

Many Senators representing States distant from the Mississippi Val- 
ley express wonder at the idea that there should be any necessity for 
work upon @ stream 80 large as the Mississippi River. They can well 
appreciate how necessary it is to improve the smaller rivers of the coun- 
try and the harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific coastand lakes, but they 
express amazement when it is suggested that the resources of the com- 
mon Government should be invoked to improve the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River from the Gulf to Cairo, which presents a coast line over 
© 000 miles long, longer than the entire Atlantic seaboard, and embraces 
a commerce larger than our whole foreign commerce. 

I hope the Senate will bear with me if I go somewhat into detail in 
this matter. There were in the Upper Mississippi the following sand- 
bars between Cairo and Saint Louis. I will name them: Alton, Ar- 
senal Island, Horsetail, Twin Hollows, Pulltight, Chesley Island, Jim 
Smith, and Cairo. , : . 

There were at every one of these points difficulties to be overcome 
and a depth of only 33 or 4} feet of water for from two to four and 
sometimes five months in the year. 
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cle to navigation on the Mississippi River releases every producer, every 






















home, however humble, in the valley, and every consumer throughout 
the length and breadth of this country from an onerous tax. ' 

Now what have the commission done? I have stated what the dif- 
ficulties were and I will now endeavor with equal frankness to exhibit 
how far the commission have succeeded in removing them. What 
are the actual results? My statementsare not drawn from new spaper 
telegrams springing from the imagination of some sensational reporter, 
and which, when analyzed, will be found to be entirely erroneous, as 
I shall presently show was the case with the dispatch just read by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLumB]. I have before me the official re- 
ports of the commission submitted to the Government on their official 
responsibility, and for one I am disposed to accept them as authentic 
andtrue. They can not be denied. Congress has appropriated $8,000, - 
000 for the improvement of the river from Port Eads to Cairo, and about 
$2,000,000 from Cairo to the mouth of the Illinois. It is proper that 
I should say that not one farthing of this money has been expended 
by the commission, but every dollar of it has been expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War by the engineers of the Army of the 
United States. ; 

If Senators will turn to the last page of the last report of the com- 
mission they will find an itemized statement of the expenditures of 
every dollar of the appropriations already made. 

On page 2875 will be found the financial statement to which I refer, 
giving an account of every cent that was expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of Var by the Engineer Corps of the Army of the United 
States for the improvement of the river in accordance with the plans 
of the commission. 

I will read it for the satisfaction of the Senate : 


\ s SI acai sesseeee sesceeeseseeeee SL, 000,000 00 
This interruption of commerce for such long periods of the year be- | Act of August 2, 1882............ Tn 4, 123, 000 00 
tween Saint Louis and Louisville, between the Ohio and Mississippi | A‘* of January 19, 1884..... 1,000, 000 00 


Rivers, was not that an obstacle to challenge the attention of the Gov- Act of July 5, 1884, less $5,000 transferred to snag-boat service 
ernment? And below Cairo what were the difliculties? 
I will state them from a data before me furnished by the commis- 


sion. They consisted of sand-bars that stretched out, some of them, 40 


2, 065, 000 00 

SN alicliebachaticancaaakclsimcdaesittiniaviinsraniiandbadsdensitonibtainécnnioenpagtiiinl 8, 188,000 00 
Balances from former appropriations for works below Cairo, July 

1, 1882, less $123.42 reverted to the Treasury... 








ee ; ‘ 272,504 96 
Balances from former appropriations for works above Cairo, July 
miles long. . 1, 1884.0... sees weeesensesosense soeesssserssnaneeasassesnsnaenennncessecsnensnes seeseeens 22, 632 53 
The commission speak of six of these reaches, called, respectively For sale of fuel and loss of property.............ccccccccececeeeee eee ieee _ 4il 07 
New Madrid reach, 40 miles long; Plumb Point, 38 miles; Bentley, Total 


wcecees cocseesocccseessscvosvcececcesscoscesooseocces scqnceseenenscosscoes wa» ©6938, 483,548 56 


Expended to June 30, 1885: ak mM 
Des Moines Rapids to Illinois River 


Helena, Choctaw, and Lake Providence. There is one also of my own 
personal knowledge at the mouth of Red River, which I do not see 
mentioned in the report. 





Sen ece eneves ovesceceoeosseecce ce a 120, 949 22 

I I ON occ s occcciintiuinveh nensecticuephatetbenoners . 389, 339 56 

These reaches or sand-bars place an absolute embargo upon trade, Protection to easterly bank of Mississippi Kiver near Cairo..... 27, 839 99 

trafic, and commerce, not only upon the Upper Mississippi, between | Pinm Point reach... Beton i 

Cairo and Saint Louis, but on the Lower Mississippi, even as far down aioe cerenoed igi daseupcipunesiecsneerecasverdovehevinsbose . 477,073 04 
as the mouth of Red River, just above New Orleans. Memphis Harbor......... 


pihdbeeiendssenatneintdeedianagnieedeeenmsesnN Soebeves 198,580 97 
TARO PROTHOMSO FORD 6 occ ceccssccccoscceseccccccscscese sip eee: aye 


73 
A I OR CINE ooo cnc ccccceccccconcconsescecncncqncses 7 1,812 12 
Vicksburg Harbor, Delta Point...... ella tdiatands acanibei 115,573 71 
Survey of Helena reach............... 


I will not attempt here to estimate the increased tax that these ob- 
structions impose upon the country. I hold in my hand a document 
on the internal commerce of the United States, issued by the Bureau 








. eittiaiiais 8, 000 00 
of Statistics, which shows how many days in the year thereislessthan | Survey of Saint Francis front, second district 4,000 0 
6 feet of water over the shallow places and how many days less than Survey of unleveed fronts, third district. ........00.0. 1,000 00 
8 feet. In some instances navigation is closed for one hundred and Survey of unleveed fronts, fourth district...........:00 cesses ceees 1,000 00 
forty-six days, in others one hundred and thirty-six days, and in others en amen mene - aan 
one hundred days, but during every year the average is nearly three Observations at Carrollton a 3.000 00 
months. So that here we have the greatest highway of commerce in Closing Bonnet Carré crevasse....... ..ccesccceesersereeseenes palepeaesiin 15, 000 00 
this country directly closed and navigation suspended on it for three, Levees 
four, and five months in the year. e yet ee: cen on 
These are not tive but practical difficulties, plainly visib nn a8 oon @f 
well known pap comer by the people in the Misciss ippl Valley. Third, Savoy One aan : 
The same document from which I quote declares that the actual cost nor wipaetbnacennscororsensemccccenss SEE Oe 
of transportation in vessels drawing only 4 feet is nearly twice as great i. | 
as one loaded to 8 feet. I am well prepared to believe this statement, | Fourth district: p 
because when the river is shallow the navigation is difficult and peril- Atchafalaya front....... Sa en as 138, 03 9% 
ous and impossible tothe larger boats that carry the staple productions | = youth of Red itiver. ema : "gs}386 32 
of the valley, Who can estimate, therefore, what a tax these shallow Natchez and Vidalia Harbors........... stilaielactaiaenicdoslaioned oa 6, 626 C9 
reaches impose upon the people of that valley, nay upon the people of New Orleans Harbor.................0++ ia iiosdieinaatsibecwnaeetaadatien ; 1 A9, S34 43 
the whole country ? It can not be less than $150,000, 000 a year. aera ie as tiatcnedenemmeetencecccenees econ ceeece seocese esveseve 8,093,570 51 
Hence the improvement made by the Mississippi River Commission | Balance July 1, 189%..0....0ccccceeemivswnneevrseenienesniersnresneseeene 989,978 05 


on that river has reduced the price of freights one-half by giving full 
8 feet of water through the channel which they have improved. I 
ly think it necessary to do more than call the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that this operates not only to reduce the price of 
the Mississippi River but to bring down the price of freights 
the United States, for the Mississippi River itself regulates 
of transportation on every commodity produced in this coun- 
will I weary the Senate with statistie; showing the popula- 

d productions of the Mississippi Valley. 
River Commission was organized to remove these 
to this tax, this burden from the labor of the indus- 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. H. WILLARD, 


Captain of Engineers, 
Secretary Committee on Construction, Mississippi River Commission. 


' 


But I recur to the question, let it be admitted that the money has 
been honestly accounted for, let it be admitted, as all Senators will 
admit, that these gentlémen have spent every dollar of the money to 
the best of their ability, what is the measure of that ability? What 
practical results have they achieved? What fruits have the commission 
borne that will justify further appropriations? I will state these re- 
sults from their own reports. 


FSFE 
Penk 


I 


trions frugal peopl . s : In the first place, the commission have in their possession a plant 
there! — who inhabit the great valley from its gateway (including vessels, machinery, utensils, everything necessary to con- 
pose, niet I it not a legitimate ae a public pur- duct these vast operations) estimated to be worth to-day to the Gov- 
sneered og tea mepty, peiriotic pur; t Are we to be ernment $1,267,000. Speaking of the improvement between Cairo and 
ionied ee the because the powers of the Government are Saint Louis, they tell us— 
respect tt as > 5 : 

piness of the ote oe oo evan intesesinand hep- The revetment of the head of Arsenal Island has been finished, and the pro- 
merce in imaune interested in this the greatest highway of com- tection of the new banks formed by the system of works below has been con- 


Mr. President, the removal of any serious obsta- 


tinued. Additional hurdles have been put in at Horsetail, Twin Hollows, Pull- 
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tight, and Jim Smith's. deposits have been formed by these works, as 
expected, and the navigable channel defined by them has continued to improve, 
the least depth now reported being 12 feet at Arsenal Island, 9 feet at Horsetail, 
8} feet at Twin Hollows, and 10} feet at Jim Smith's. 

These are the results, The river from Cairo to Saint Louis has a 
minimum depth to-day of 8} feet along its entire length, where there 
were but 3} feet before these works were undertaken and executed, 
The commerce of the river instead of being carried on to-day in vehi- 
cles that draw 4 feet or 3} or 3 feet of water for three months in 
the year may be carried on by vessels that draw 8 feet of water, and 
thus the cost of transportation upon that end of the river is reduced 
one-half, a fact that the people of the upper valley have manifested their 
appreciation of in every way in which it was possible by a con- 
ventions, by memorials and petitions, and by the action of their Legis- 
latures. 

What has been done belowCairo? The commission have begun work 
on two of these reaches, Plum Point reach and Lake Providence reach, 
as I have already informed the Senate; and now we will hear what has 
been accomplished. I will let them speak for themselves, quoting from 
their last report: 


NEW MADRID AND PLUM POINT REACHES, 220 MILES. 

Since the last report work in this district has been confined to the Plum Point 
reach, and bas been conducted in accordance with the general project described 
in the report of the commission for 1883. 

The works of contraction at Gold Dust, Plum Point, and Bullerton have been 
repaired and extended, and foot-mats have been sunk along the faces of the 
principal lines. vi 

Mattress work and —oP bank revetment were vigorously prosecuted to tac 
close of the season at Fletcher's field, Osceola Bar, Bullerton Towhead, and 
Craighead Point. The revetment work has remained in generally good condi- 
tion, except at Craighead Point, where, although the foot mattresses appear to 
have kept in place, the upper bank revetment has disappeared. 

This last work was undertaken in an emergency to protect a caving bank, was 
prosecuted under great difficu!ties, and was suspended before completion when 
severe cold weather prevented the delivery of stone. The general effect of the 
contraction works in this reach has been good, the main channel from Plum 
Point giving 12 feet depth. The deposits within the areas inclosed by the dikes 
have continued, although there has been no rise of any considerable duration. 
Bullerton Chute is filling up rapidly and the average fill within the Plum Point 
lines is about 15 feet. The fill within the Gold Dust system has continued, being 
in many places considerably above low water. It is ially noted that the 
old channel cut off by the main dike near Cross-dike No.1 has closed, changing 
from a depth of 33 feet at low water to a height of about 12 feet above low water, 
since October, 1884, a fill of about 45 feet, obtained mostly in one small flood. 

Losses in this district have been confined chiefly to the earlier work, the dikes 
and revetments of later construction having suffered but little damage when 
completed and secured before floods setin. The present value of the plant used 
in this district is estimated at about $308,000. The ex itures during the time 
covered by the report were about $350,000,and the ce available July 1 is 
about $18,000. Special attention is invited to the remarks and suggestions in 
the report of Captain Leach, to which, with that of assistant Notly, reference is 
made for details. 


We have through that reach, where there were only 4} feet of water, 
a uniform channel 12 feet deep, the work of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 

LAKE PROVIDENCE REACH—220 MILES. 

Before this improvement was undertaken the navigation of Lake Providence 
Reach was poor, the depth in low water being reduced frequently to 5 feet. 

The general poyes consisted in preventing Soe by deiieg the chutes 
and ucing the low-water width to about 3,009 by the construction of per- 


meable dikes and the formation of artificial banks by and the 
tion of the natural curves of the river by revetting cav banks. is reach 


nae apwewns so that there is now a navigable depth of 15 feet throughout 
8 len. . 

The greater portion of the work done in this district since October 
1, 1884, has been the extension of the revetment in Louisiana Bend 
(Pilcher’s Point), the repait of revetment at Mayersville, and the re- 
vetment of Delta Point, Louisiana. 

No additional works of contraction were undertaken, operations havy- 
ing been limited to repairs of former work, the construction of three 
cross-dikes in chutes, and raising the screen work on main lines. The 
necessity for holding Louisiana Bend and Delta Point has been stated 
in former reports, but is briefly repeated again on account of their im- 
portance. 

It was five feet when they began their works and now we hayc— 

a navigable depth of 15 feet throughout its length. 

These are the practical results which the commission have achieved 
with the appropriation already made by Congress. Is it not something 
that they give double the depth and more than double the depth from 
Cairo or wherever they have applied their work? The reports show 
that they have been successful wherever they have made a test of the 
plan which they have adopted. Not only do the reports show this, 
but I have here the memorials from the commercial bodies of cities on 
the Mississippi River, one of which I will read, for they all are of the 
same tenor: 

The undersigned, the commercial and industrial interests of the 


city of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, are deeply interested in the 


prosecution of the improvement of the Mississippias inaugurated under act of 

June 28, 1879, creating the Mississippi River Commission, and do herein respect- 
fully petition that that body be continued in the full exercise of its powers for 
the following reasons: 


First. Its members are so selected as to guard against the control of local mo- 


tives and influences. 
Second. The surv and i by them are and will 


nvestigations undertaken 
ahuane be necessary forany improvement. They should be continued aud com- 
pie ° 


Third. The eral principles of adopted by them 





Fourth, That while the limited appropriations have ne i lied 
work on so great a river, yet whenever work has been ree 
its correctness has been proved by the results obtained. In evidence «. 
to the excellent navigation at and below Horsetail Bar and through ‘the 
Point and Lake Providence reaches, where low-water depths have been (|, Plum 
also to the successful protection of Memphis Harbor. = ne 

Fifth. The alleged losses, so faras true, have mainly been where {}i« » 
incomplete, and where there was noappropriation tocomplete and pro. 

We make this petition convinced of the national importaice of the » 
with confidence in the commission, its plan, and the results. 
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There are men engaged in the commerce of the Mississippi Valle, 
and they testify to the practical results of the plan which Iyas },.., 
adopted and bear witness to the statements which have been yaa. 

But I have something even stronger than these reports, n 
testimony of the captains of steamboats, men who are e 
manding the steamboats upon the river. They say: 

For years the river through the reaches at Plum Point and Lake Providers 

been difficult, rous, and almost impossible of navigation at o, —se 
seasons except to the lightest class or of partially loaded steam, neuen oe 
shallow waters, rs, and other obstructions. But now. and asthe os 
result of the plans of the Mississippi River Commission to improve the n.ci., 
ble condition of those two reaches, fully loaded and the heaviest class of «ie... 
ers can through them at any stage of the water, free from danwer or 
tentions of any kind whatsoever. - 

Mr. GEORGE. Both reaches? 

Mr. GIBSON. Both reaches. We have before us not only the oficig) 
statements in the reports of the engineers who compose this comn 
not only the testimony of commercial bodies in the different citi: 


amely, the 


There sl — 
Dypage G in cOm- 


certain 











upon 


the Mississippi River, men whose commercial relations extend through- 
out the whole valley, but we have the statements of the capta 


Ins of 
steamboats who navigate that river testifying to the results which h 
been produced by the work and plan of the Mississippi River Commis 
sion. 

I am reminded that I promised to reply to the criticisms of the hon- 
orable Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] based upon certain anony- 
mous newspaper dispatches declaring that the works at Osceola Chute 
had given way. 

There was some loss in the works at this point when struck by the 
flood when they were in an incomplete state, but it was soon repaired, 
In their report, December 19, 1884, page 2541, the commission say: 

Of the system of works designed to close Osceola Chute and to hold the two 
head dikes, Nos. 1 and 2 are in good condition. Behind No. 1 the chute is now 
dry at 10 feet stage and a wth of willows has started over a large portion of 
the old river bed. A gap in No.3 has been closed and general repairs made. 
This dike is now in condition. 

I have now, Senators, laid before you facts taken from the official re- 

rts of the commission, and I feel certain the conclusion has been 
reached that they justify further appropriations. 

It must be borne in mind that though many of the improvements 
have been made many yet remain, and that the river can not be made 
fully available until navigation is restored throughout its entire length. 

General Gillmore, in a letter addressed to me, dated June 11, 1586, 
presents this view of the question more forcibly than I can. He says: 

It isneither desirable nor expedient that the plan of the commission should 
be further “‘ tested,” 


.” as the House bill directs, by the completion of the work on 
the Pium Potnt and Lake Providence 





The plan has been tested there 


already with amply results; there are 50 per cent. greater-low-water- 
channel depths now over the stretches of oe corened by the works than the 
commission originally promised to accomp , and quite enough to insure 
transportation at the Coen water rates when it shall be extended to the shoals 
above and below. What is needful there at present is that the works slould be 


repaired and maintained at the stage of most advanced progress reached by 
oop. is not necessary to deepen the channel to 20 feet to prove that a |\)-ioot 
is attainable. 


It must be admitted, however, that the through navigation of the stream has 
not as yet received any practical benefit, for the simple reason thatthe boprove- 
ment is restricted to localities hemmed in by bad river above and below. [wo 

additional reaches of shoals and bars should be attacked with the money 
that first becomes available, with a view to wally extending the limits o 


improved na As we already have a fine plant, fully equipped for serv- 
ice, nearly all money allotted for works of improvement would be applied 
directly to 


OUTLETS VERSUS CONTRACTION. 
The honorable Senator from Kansas refers to the many conilicting 
theories and that prevail as areason why no further appropra- 
tions shall be made. Let us, he says in effect, wait until some pan 
proposed upon which all shall agree. 
Well, if we wait until that time we shall wait forever. 
ed that a man’s interest may sometimes lead 
him even to dispute the law of gravity, and, strange asi! may sec™. 
this scheme for the improvement of the Mississippi River is base 
wholly ae the law of gravity, as I will attempt to show. 
been but two theories for the treatment of the 
t first offered by Mr. Charles Ellet, jr." 
eer, in 1852 (see Exeentive Document 20, Thirty-second Congress, 
in an elaborate report to the Secretary of War on the in- 
undations of the Mississippi River, the object of which is to take the 
water at its flood stages out of the river. The other is the plo 0! 
contraction, the object of which is to hold all the water in the mvc" 
its flood stages. When analyzed it will be clearly see 
differ from one another, i se a 
. ineiples in hydra 
antagonize one another; and if there oy awe eth, ibe 
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The outlet hypothesis, for it does not rise to the dignity of a theory, 
ected and condemned by every civil engineer who has ever 
cought to 2 in a knowledge of the laws which control the river. 
ee condemned and repudiated by Generals Barnard and Totten—by 
Bernard, who died but a few years ago, the senior officer of the 
the Army of the United States, and who spent most of his 
river. It was rejected by Humphreys and Abbot, who 
t ten long years in surveys of the river. It has been again con- 
ee by the Mississippi River Commission, by Captain Eads, and 
ened everywhere wp and down the Mississippi River by the scientific 
a ‘neers and by the people who have brought their plain common 
= to deal with its phenomena. ; 
Sir, it is contrary to reason and repugnant to every fact that has been 
Ji sited by the investigations of the river. What is the problem pre- 
: a d by the Mississippi River between Cairo and the Gulf, a distance 
of nly 600 miles in a direet line, though 1,170 by the river, into which 
forty-three rivers, navigable by steamboats for 16,000 miles and by 
ssheaanlt and flat-boats for 50,000, penetrating the valley from the Alle- 
chany Mountains to the Rocky Mountains, bringing down from every 
city and hamlet and cultivated field and workshop and mountain slope 
‘ébris and waste and sand and déritus and emptying them into this 
asin or trunk line, which has a very slight declivity and slope, mill- 
‘ons and millions of eubie feet of sand—the wastage of a continent? 
The question is how will you carry these deposits to the sea? If 
they remain in the channel it is very evident that the channel will be 
filled up and destroyed, for as it shoals it will widen and as it widens 


has been rey 


It was 
General 
engineers of 
life upon that 


© 


it must shoal, and the reports show that during the periods when the 
river was neglected and its waters unrestrained it shoaled and widened 
constantly. When Eads proposed to build his jetties it was held by 
many eminent engineers that the effect would be merely to transfer 
the bar farther out into the Gulf and that there would be no end to 
the length of the jetties themselves. Others held that the erosion of 
the current would undermine the jetties and that they would topple 
over into the stream. But what has been the result? 

The latest reports of engineers made under the orders of the Govern- 
ment show that neither of these consequences has followed, that they 
stand firm and fixed in the positions in which they were first placed, 
that the vast deposits have been lifted up and carried into the Gulf, 
and that not a trace of them rémains, while the navigable channel con- 
tracted for by the Government has been steadily maintained and pre- 
served. 

Investigations made within the last few years have discovered just 
off the mouth of the Mississippi River a vast basin 2} miles deep and 
equal in area to the State of Georgia, a receptacle prepared, as it were, 
for these depositsof sand that are brought down from the upper country. 

Humboldt declared that the confi tion of the coast of Texas and 
Mexico disclosed that there must be a littoral current bearing from the 
east to the west, and recent investigations have confirmed this pre- 
diction of the great scientist. Hence it is we need not give ourselves 
any concern about what shall become of the débris and sand which 
may be swept by the current of the river into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is ample room to receive it and forces to dispose of it. 

I suggested at the outset of my remarks that the Government itself con- 


upon the Government to give some protection 
t dwelling upon the 1 wer river against these extraordinary 
conditions which been created either by the action of the Govern- 
nent itself or under its sanction by the people of the highlands. I do 
hot mean to say that the maxims of the law apply to the Government 
and may be enforced against it, but I do say that there is ground in 
this view of the meatier te: i i 

Government 


itself for the speedy improvement of the river. 
It must be clear Ly lee 


that we can not prevent by legislation the people in 

the valley from their lawful avocations nor from draining into 

‘he rivers that empty into the Lower Mississippi. We must deal with 
the results of this vast of drai 

Bat to reeur to the It isa simple one. How can these 

‘ast deposits be removed from the channel of the river? In consider- 

Mississippi River we must regard it as a river of sand as well! 


paem there are three forces constantly operating upon the Mississippi 
ver upon which the of contraction reposes. The main force, as 
a a the force of gravity. The fall of the water 
the to the lower level—that constitutes velocity. The sec- 
is the foree that checks the current of the water, and that is frie- 
velocity. ‘The third is the relation that exists be- 
and the for ing the sediment in the 
amount actually carried along. 


oe 


ey 


i 


borne in If these three factors are 

othe mind I believe will enable any one to solve the problem 

rt ‘eamprovement of the ppi River. We are to upon 
of gravity to 


improve the Mississippi River—in words, 


0 


3 


> 





upon its velocity. The greater the velocity the greater its capacity to 
carry the sand and sediment in it. 
deposits occur, and wherever the 


) 
il 


Wherever the current is checked 


current is quickened a larger amount 
of sediment is picked up and earried along. 


This is apparent to every school-boy who watches the creek in the 
meadow. Whatever, therefore. multiplies the velocity will increase 
the force of the river to carry this burden to the sea and whatever in- 
creases the friction diminishes the power of the current. The greater 
the friction the less the velocity. The wider the river the greater the 
friction and less the velocity, and the more shallow the river will be 
found in such places. 

_ All general propositions of this kind must be qualified by certain 
limitations within the boundsofreason. Wherever you find \ laces 
in the Mississippi River, as in the shallow reaches that I have named. 
which are 10,000 feet wide you will find shallow water and slackest 
current, and wherever the channel! is narrow and the velocity tine 
cvrrent is great you will find not only deep water, but uniformity of 
width. 

I hold in my hand two reports embracing facts established by obser- 
vations made on different points of the river more than a quarter of a 


century apart, and though not made for that purpose they verify ina 
remarkable degree the theory that I have announced. 


) The first may 
be found in the report of Humphreys and Abbott, made du 


ing t he floods 
of 1851 and 1858, Iwill content myselfby referring to the observations 
made at Columbus, 20 miles below Cairo, and at Carrollton just above 


New Orleans. 

It is shown by the first table that when the river at Columbus was 
83 feet above low-water mark an additional rise of 2.1 feet was suffi- 
cient to increase the current nearly 1 foot per second, and that the dis- 
charge was one-sixth greater. The depth of the river at the time 
was about 96 feet. Therefore 16 per cent. increase of discharge was ob 
tained with the addition of only one-fortieth part of its depth. 

The fifth table which I hold in my hand, taken from the same report, 
shows that with a difference of only 6.8 feet the discharge of the river 
at Carrollton was more than double. The riverthere at its lowest stage 
was 115 feetdeep. Hence there was an increase of only one-seventeenth 
part of its total depth required to produce this astonishing difference 
in the discharge of the river. The velocity was at the same time in- 
creased 85 per cent. In commenting upon these tables, which are the 
result of actual observation and careful measurement, Captain Eads says: 


They represent stubborn facts without any theorizing, and they show how ab- 
surd are some of the statements made as to the effect of outlets in lowering the 
floodsoftheriver. For instance, the fifth tableshows that when the river (March 
19, 1851) was nearly up to the highest water-mark known at Carrollton, it would 
have required an outlet larger than the Mississippi itself to lower it 6.8 feet. Such 
outlet would Rave had to discharge 577,000 cubic feet per second, while the whole 
iver could unly discharge 572,000 feet when its surface was 6.8 feet lower. 

This enormous quantity of water (577,000 cubic feet per second) would covera 
square mile 1 foot deep in about forty-eight seconds. In twenty-four hours 
it would cover 1,800 miles to the same depth, andin less thana fortnight it would 
put an average depth of 3 feet over the area as large as the entire State of New 
Jersey. To lower the river only 2 feet at Carroilton when in flood would re- 
quire an outlet as big as Red River. This is because such loss of volume lowers 
the slope and increases the frictional resistance inthe main stream below the 
outlet, and this causes it to flow more slowly and thus prevents that great re- 
duction in its height which the thoughtless would expect. 


These observations illustrate in what a wonderful degree a slight 
elevation of the surface of the river tends to increase its velocity and 
enables it to carry off the greatest floods. 

Now I turn to observations taken by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and you will see how facts that are remote from one another jus- 
tify and uphold a theory that is based on truth. I refer now to a re- 
port of certain observations made by Maj. C. B. Sutter, a member of 
the Mississippi Rivet Commission and one of the most accomplished 
engineers in the service of the Government. In speaking of the effects 
of an overflow upon the progress of the current Major Sutter says : 

The general effect is one of retardation. My attention was first attracted to 
the subject in the spring of is8i. * * * We have records of gauges which 
have been kept up by the Engineer Department of the river since 1871. 1 got 
all these records and seiected from them the data concerning all well-marked 
floods or rises. I wanted to get at the law if possible. From these records we 
were able to trace the progress of each flood from the head of the valley down, 
and to ascertain its rate of progress from gauge to gauge all platted in. These 
rates of travel or times of transit from Cairo to each particular gauge were thus 
platted, and the gauge height reached by the rise at that gauge and the mean 
curve was computed for that station. ‘ 

From these curves the mean rate of travel of crests of rises or floods of 
greater or less degree coming from above may be ascertained. 


I have had these diagrams prepared, but I have not gotthem here. Still I 
can give you the general results, They show that from low water up to high 
water there is a gradual increase in the rapidity of transmission of the crests of 
floods until a certain limit is reached, varying in different loca 3, which cor- 
responds as nearly as I can find out very nearly with the point where the larger 
outlets begin to draw off water from the river. At that point the rate of prog- 
ress begins to show a tendency to slow up. As the river rises the outlet dis- 
charge becomes larger and the curve shows « further slackening. Then when 


the top of the bank is reached, or when a general overfiow begins, there is an 
abrupt change, and from that on I find that as the river rises there is constantly 
increasing retardation. 

To give an illustration in figures I will say that prior to the great flood of last 
year in November there was a sharp and sudden rise which came out of the 
Ohio. Its elevation was just about the crests of the banks, about forty feet at 
Cairo, which was just about within its banks all the way down the river. The 
crest was perfectly well defined and sharp and weil marked 60 as to be traced 
from gauge to gauge without difficulty. That flood passed from Cairo to New Or- 
eans in just ten days. 

The next rise was much higher and produced an overflow. I do not now re- 
member the precise figures, but it was slower in its rate of transmission to New 
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Orleans and so on with each succeeding rise until finally the highest rise of all 
was one hundred days in traveling the same distance. 

The sequence of that is just here—if you have water in any channel like that 
of a river, flowing off at the lower end as fast as it is supplied at the upper end, 
you will have no rise of the surface atall. Ifthe channel is obstructed pon will 
have more or less rise depending on the extent of the obstruction. The explana- 
tion of this is when ariver is within its banks, even in those portions where its 
condition is the worst, you have a channel which is certainly better for the pur- 
pose of discharge than when it extends more or less across the whole valley and 
a large part of the section is obstructed by trees, bushes, and the thousand and 
one things which influence the flow of water under these conditions. That be- 
ing the case, you must have retardation. 

It is impossible to expect anything else. The conditions are precisely the 
same, though varying in degree, as they are between a wide and shallow section 
where the relative proportion of resistance of frictional surface toarea is great- 
est, and what it is in the case of a narrow and deep section where the relation 
of area to frictional surface is minimum. When you have an overflow of the 
valley this frictional resistance is largely increased both absolutely and in its 
relation to the increased area. The area is not proportionately increased, and 
consequently you must have retardation of the water. 


These observations must carry the conviction to every reflecting mind 
that the only plan by which the vast accumulations of sand and water 
precipitated into this trunk line may be borne to the sea is that which 
will induce the greatest velocity, and that the maximum velocity can 
be acquired only when the river is confined to its channel at its flood 
stage. Norcan any one doubtits capacity to discharge the greatest 
floods by its own channel. 

The friction does not increase by the weight of the water as if it 
were a solid mass. The deeper thecurrent and the greater the volume 
in proportion to frictional resistance the greater the velocity. Fric- 
tion is not increased by the depth or weight of the water but by the 
surface of the bed, by the extension of the channel over the wide spaces 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Not only is the velocity greatly increased by the increase of the depth 
and diminution of the surface with which the water comes in contact, 
but its power of transporting sediment rapidly increases with the in- 
crease of velocity. An increase of 6.8 feet, as was shown by the ob- 
servation at Carrollton, presents to us the spectacle of a river flowing 
upon top of another river down an incline plane with an ever increas- 
ing momentum, for the friction is very slight—one Mississippi River 
flowing on top of the other by an elevation of 6.8 feet only above its 
mean depth. It is estimated that the smallest inclination capable of 
giving motion to water is the descent of 1 foot in a million, or about 
one-fifteenth of an inch per mile. A fall of 3 feet per mile makes a 
mountain torrent. Three inches per mile ordinarily gives a velocity 
of about 3 miles per hour. The quantity of water and of sand, there- 
fore, that the Mississippi River may discharge depends upon its veloc- 
ity; and the instrumentalities by which the greatest velocity may be ob- 
tained are jetties in the wide places of the river and levees qn its banks. 

Captain Eads says this power increases with the square of the velocity 
and diminishes in the same ?atio; hence if ashallow shore current move 
at 2 miles per hour, while the central current moves at five, the shal- 
low water can carry only four units of sediment per unit of volume, 
while the other will carry twenty-five; hence all silt-bearing rivers have 
a tendency to deposit sediment in the shallow parts and to take up sed- 
iment from the deeper parts of their beds. 

He further says: 

The theory upon which the jetty system is based is that the shoals, shifting 
channels, caving banks, and inundations result from these excessively wide 
— of the river, and from the escape of its flood waters through lateral out- 

ets and over its banks; and also upon the fact that the greater the volume flow- 

ing in one channel of uniform width, the r will be its excavating or 
erosive power, and therefore the deeper will its channel and the lower will 
be the height of its flood line. The logical remedy for these evils consists in the 
contraction of the wide places, and in the conservation and concentration of all 
the flood waters into one single channel of uniform width, by the closure of 
lateral outlets, the repair of defective levees, and the closure of nd chutes. 

The grand essential feature of the wee consists in bringing the high- 
water banks to a uniformity of width. e contraction works, costing y 
one-fourth as much per mile, do not require to be strong, or kept in repair. 
Having performed their duty during one flood, the next year’s work consists in 
building other similar structures on the deposits ca by those of the pre- 
vious year, In some parts of these reaches the deposits caused by these works 
during the flood of 1883 were over 30 feet deep. 

It is a mistake to suppose that when breaches occur through these permeable 
works the deepening produced in the channel by the a left uninjured will 
be lost again if they be notrepaired. Thetende of the river, as before stated, 
is to deepen its deepest channel and to d in its shoalest parts. Crevasses 
through the levees and outlets interrupt natural process by diverting more 
or less of its volume into abnormal channels. This interrupts the uniformity of 
its velocity and a reduction of its volume also takes place. The exca 
power of the river depends wholly upon these two, namely, velocity and 
ume. Therefore its natural tendency to dee; and contract its channel is inter- 
rupted and lessened. Keep the whole f} volume within levees, and in forty 
or fifty years it will assume the desired uniformity of width other treat- 
ae mee contracting the levees as reclaimable land is made by the 

ver depos 


These observations all rest when analyzed and weighed upon the 
doctrine of the force of gravity which alone creates velocity, and they 
further demonstrate that all the water and sediment may be carried 
along through the channel of the Mississippi River by invoking the 
power of the river itself, 
| To my mind these facts and principles constitute a demonstration 
clear and conclusive and permit no escape from the 


































skill of man will only aid in directing it. 


Mr. President, there is some t difference, not be- 
wn Geen 


tween @ majority of the Mississippi River Commission 
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Eads. A majority of that commission held that it is 
on an extensive plan of revetment of the banks of th 
reports show that this plan is expensive. They sho 


1 tion that 
the river is competent to do its own work, to take care of itself, if the 


— 


necessary to carry 
¢ Tiver, and their 
W & loss of 26 po» 


cent. of such work so far. The amendment offered by the Senato, fi 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is intended to discourage the execution o¢ this 
system of revetment, at least until it is seen whether the works of he a 


traction, which are simpler and less expensive, may not by holdine 
the current in the river, accomplish the desired results of ‘themse} mon 


I have agreed with the honorable Senator from Kansas becanse | },, 


lieve that it is of great importance that a rigid economy should prev. 

in the plans and methods for the improvement of the M issisippi I - 
and that not a dollar should be expended which did not bring a go. 
return. It will require but a little time to show whether the ; kes 
and jetties may not answer all the purposes, and that revetments ;¢ 
necessary at all, may be employed merely to protect the a 
exposed angles of the contraction works. The amendment wil] not 
embarrass the commission, for they are authorized to disregard it if >x 
perience should not justify it. P _ 


diver, 
likes 


banks at the 


It can not be disguised, Mr. President, that the efliciency of the com. 


mission has been impaired by divisions of its councils. ‘There are o9;. 
cers on that commission who, as I am informed, had condemned “ 
upon which the jetties were constracted and do not approve its appli- 
cation to the river They have no faith in the plan adopted by the 
commission for the improvement of the river. They are very far froy 
suggesting outlets, but they submit minority reports condemning ¢} 
plan which a majority of the commission have adopted. By their jp. 
finence they have secured compromises by which, in my judgment. the 
best results have not been secured, and steps that were illogical ang 
inconsistent have frequently been taken. 


the plan 


1€ 


I do not think that officers ought to be required when any one of them 


is conscientiously opposed to the plan of the commission to execute the 
plans which have been adopted and which are contrary to his judgment 
Such officers should be relieved from duty on the commission, The 
logic of the plan of the jetty system or the plan of contraction, as we)! 


i 


as the very language of the bill which created the commission, wou\d 
have constrained the commission to begin its operations at the passes 
near the mouth of the river and to work up stream. I understand that 
proposition was defeated by a tie vote in the commission in the absens 
of Captain Eads. The civilian on the commission defeated a majority 
of the engineers who were present. 


If as the current is confined to the channel the channel be deepened, 


why necessarily that deepening ought first to be effected in the lower 
parts of the river so as to increase the velocity not only there but in 
the middle and upper portions of the river. If the bed of the Missis- 
sippi River should be lowered 10 or 15 feet from the mouth of the Red 


River to the gulf it must be very plain that the surface of the river 
would be correspondingly lowered and that the velocity of the upper 
river where these vast reaches prevail would be largely increased. Hence 
the compromise plan by which the commission began its operations in 
the middle riverat Plumb Point and Lake Providence reaches, while it 
has produced excellent results, can not be defended as in entire keeping 
with the principles which have been advocated by the commission itseli; 
that is, by a majority of the commission. 

It is shown by the report of the commission that below every one of 
the crevasses in the lower river accumulations of deposits have taken 
place which have tended to check and enfeeble the current of the nver. 

General Gillmore says that there has been a maximum {ill of 10.5 
feet between the years of 1866 and 1877 covering an area of 2} square 
miles in the river below Cubitt’s Gap, and that this does not include 
the fill which took place the first three years after the gap was opened. 

Mr. G. W. R. Bayley, one of the most distinguished engineers of the 
State of Louisiana, says that i taken in 1856 at the Bell cre- 
vasse, 2 miles above New Orleans, 120 feet was the maximum river dept! 
at that point, but that in 1859 in consequence of the crevasse the mar- 
imum depth was only 78 feet. 

Mr. Bayley further says: 

, 1859, below both of these crevasses, and before the 


The in February 3 ei 
river had again risen to its ordinary high-water mark, was ascertained to be + 
we ores nee eee beyond question the diminution was caused by the 


Professor and others made examinations in the great Bonnet 
took place in 1850, which showed that the se 
tion of the river below the crevasse had 12 feet less mean depth ta 
the section above. a 

These facts serve to illustrate the principle that if the velocity of tbr 
current and its carrying power and scouring power are increased by 
contraction they must be necessarily weakened and destroyed by “ 
: That pa, therefore, which will produce the greatest velocity is the 
true one necessarily the sure and economic improvement of os 
Mississippi River, and it must be evident that the maximum veloc 
may be obtained by beginning the improvement and contractio® © 
the mouth of the river and working up stream rather than by beg! 

operations in the middle of the river, the effect and tendency o 

whe must be to check the current in the lower river and ms" 
surface and its bed. 

But in the main the results which have been obtained by th: ©" 
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‘ote its existence and show that the plan of contraction, how- 
won od cal wherever applied, is the only one by which the phe- 
nomena of the Mississippi River may be made subservient and useful 
toman. I do not mean to say that the commission have not met with 
losses in the execution of their plans. It was novel and difficult to 
them, and at the outset experimental as to details. 

But the plan itself is as old as hydraulic engineering. All the im- 

rtant rivers of Europe have been treated on the plan adopted by the 

ississippi River Commission for the treatment of the Mississippi River. 

I was traveling on the Rhine some years ago and saw the effects of this 

lan of contraction, which was adopted in the last century, and I bor- 

: wed the idea of a river commission from a commission which was 

ane with the improvement of the Rhine, and I have been gratified 

+ observe that the plans are about the same, or at all events founded 
on the same principles. ‘ , : 

By shortening and contracting the channel of the Rhine the Rhine 
commission have not only improved its navigation and secured deep 
water where the river was shallow before this process was applied, but 
they have recovered vast tracts of country that before were given over 
to the inundations of the river, They have made Cologne almost a sea- 
port, just as Cairo and Saint Louis will be made seaports in the course 
oftime. ‘The French Government has expended upon the river Rhone, 
between Lyons and Marseilles, a distance of not more than 150 miles, 
three times as much as we have voted for the improvement of the Father 
of Waters, and the plan adopted by the French engineers for the im- 
provement of the Rhone is the plan of contraction. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With what results? 

Mr. GIBSON. Theresults are admirable. Ihave been over it, ifthe 
Senator will pardon the personality. I have conversed with the engi- 
neers who are engaged on these works. I can bear personal testimony 
to their success. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has not the mouth closed? 

Mr. GIBSON. I was not speaking of the mouth of the river but of 
the river itself. ‘The mouth of that river is a very difficult one, and I 
do not think the jetties have been applied to it, but they have been ap- 
plied to the mouth of the Danube with remarkable success. By the 
same plan the Clyde has been converted into a navigable, noble river, 
the seat of the best ship-yards in the world, and the Victorian embank- 
ments on the Thames have produced the best results. So that the pian 
proposed by the Mississippi River Commission is not a new plan, though 
the conditions of course vary somewhat from those that prevail in Eu- 


wir. President, perhaps I ought, in conclusion, to make a passing ref- 
erence at all events to what is called the outlet system, which appears 
to find favor in the mind of some Senators. 

It is very natural that persons who do not live upon sedimentary 
streams should look upon the outlet system asthe correct one. Sena- 
tors who reside in the upland country upon clear-water courses as a 
matter of course would say in seasons of flood the way to deal with 
the water is apparent, it would be to get rid of it by an outlet; but on 
a stream like the Mississippi where we are not subject to freshets but 
to vast accumulations of water for many months in the year, when you 
let the watér out you let the force out, and the sand and détritus re- 
main in to fill up the channel. 

I do not know of a single engineer who does not unite with General 
Gillmore in condemnation of the outlet system as applied to the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is not heard of in the valley of the Mississippi, but 
it comes to us from a distance, and, so far as I know, is commended 
only by who imagine that it would serve their private pur- 
poses by filling up swamp lands where the crevasse or outlet might be 
made, A crevasse below the city of New Orleans at Lake Borgne would 
inflict a loss upon the people of that community of not less than $50,- 


000,000. 

aie take away for a few days only the guards who stand 
’ the levees for three or four months every year when the river 
is full to it a crevasse or outlet you would find that a crawfish 
— one without expense to the National Government in that 


When a crevasse threatens at a particular point in the neighborhood 
uly, old and young, will rush to the rescue just as you would 
the town in which yon live. 
: once as levee commissioner on the banks of the Mississippi 
General Richard Taylor as my colleague and obtained some 
knowledge of this thing; and I believe to-day if an attempt 
made by any to cut the banks of this river and let in the 
ioe: people it would require an armed force to prevent them 
masse and inflicting punishment upon the authors of such 
opaay. That is the practical view the people te of it. 
& great many good men imagine that the people in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Senato 
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rs and Representatives in Congress 
here to speak and work forthem do not know what is best 
ves. Ido not pretend to say that we all may not be mis- 


li 


taken, but my observations in life, wherever I have wandered, have 
ee the j t of the people of the place where I hap- 
pened on 


matter concerning their personal and so- 
welfare was the best judgment that could be brought to bear upon 
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the solution of any practical problem concerning their own comfort and 
happiness. 

1 do not believe that the people of the Mississippi Valley constitute 
any exception tothis rule. From the time that valley was first settled 
by chivalric Frenchmen, followed by the adventwrous Spaniard, and 
after them by Americans, as they are called, that community put forth 
its best efforts to restrain and keep the river in its channel from its 
mouth as high up as Baton Rouge and Red River. 

The coast, as we call it, was first settled. The land has been culti- 
vated like a garden for more than a hundred years, and it is one of the 
most beautiful countries upon which the sun shines. The levees along 
the plantations and homes that border on this part of the river were 
made substantial and strong and it is rare that a crevasse has occurred 
upon them. 

Behind them was large wealth, a cultivated and enlightened popu- 
lation. What has been the result, Senators? Why, the engineers de- 
clare that the river from its mouth to Baton Rouge is an ideal river and 
it has become an ideal river because the waters were kept by these re- 
straining walls in the channel so that no vast reaches have been formed 
there and no great sand-bars, but the navigation has been preserved. 

But go above Baton Rouge and above Red River, where there was a 
sparsely settled community of cotton planters who began the levee sys- 
tem after 1840, and what do you find? There it is that the obstacles 
to navigation exist, and there it is that the rise and fall of the river is 
three or four times as great asin the lower river where the bed has been 
sunk by the scouring force of the river, preserved by the dikes upon its 
banks. You could have no better illustration of the effects of the plan 
of contraction than by comparing the lower river where that plan has 
been more or less kept up with the middle river where it has not been 
fully applied and has not been preserved. 

But in order to achieve the best results it is necessary if there be any 
truth in the theory of contraction that the work to induce the maxi- 
mum velocity should be begun at the mouth of the river and that the 
line should be made continuous and complete throughout the alluvial 
region. I do not believe that it would require very large or expensive 
works if they were made continuous. An unbroken thin line is more 
effective than the most powerful works consisting of detachments sep- 
arated from one another. The momentum once acquired should never 
be lessened by a gap or outlet, but steadily and constantly increased 
by inclining the plane and fall without interruption. 

I have already referred to the fact that examinations have established 
the truth that wherever there is a crevasse there is a deposit below it 
and that whenever a crevasse is closed the deposit is removed by in- 
creased scouring force of the river, so that I will notdelay longer upon 
what is called the outlet system. 

I have endeavored to place before the Senate in a plain and business- 
like way the reasons which led to the formation of the commission for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, how the idea originated in 
the successful application of the jetties at the mouth of the river. 

I have endeavored to show what the obstacles to navigation were in 
the bed of the river throughout its entire length, how the commission 
which was created have sought to remove these obstacles and how far 
they have been successful. I have attempted to show that the appro- 
priations have not been misapplied, that they have not been expended 
by the commission at all, that they do not handle a dollar of the money, 
but that they have been expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War through the Engineer Corps of the Army. I have endeavored 
also in a desultory way to explain the principles upon which this plan 
of contraction rests, and how, if properly and legitimately applied, it is 
fully capable of disposing easily of all the water and all the sand and 
the débris brought down from the immense valley into this basin from 
Cairo to the Gulf, which bears the same relation to the 50,000 miles of 
streams tributary to it that the pass in which the jetties were placed 
does to the lower river. 


Interstate Commerce. 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES 56. 
OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


BAKER, 


Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 
Mr. BAKER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Not with any antagonism to railroad corporations 


should we approach the subject of governmental supervision of that class 
of common carriers, but rather as the friends and conservators of the pub- 
lic welfare—of the great commercial interests and prosperity of the 
whole country. 4 
this most important subject our best and maturest judgment. 


We are in duty bound to bring to the consideration : 
I hol 
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that he is the best friend of railrodd corporations who stands squarest 


by the rights and interests of the public. 

“It has been well said that the corporation ‘‘ has become the all-im- 
portant factor in the social arrangement of modern civilization.’? With 
the growth of the present system of railway transportation in our coun- 
try there have crept in so many abuses—such disregard of chartered 
duties and obligations—that within a dozen years past many of the 
States have, through their Legislatures, asserted their constitutional 
right to exercise a voice in the supervision of common carriers, to the 
end that the public should be protected against the evils and injustices 
which are so apt to creep in where large powers are exercised under cor- 
porate management. 

In many of the States there already exist boards of railroad commis- 
sioners charged, as a rule, with supervisory or advisory powers concern- 
ing common carriers, representing in their organization public senti- 
ment and the law, clothed with power to investigate abuses, to let light 
into dark places, an ever-present agency, prepared to arbitrate between 
railway carriers and their patrons—the public. 

The constitutional right of the States and of Congress to deal with 
these questions is no longer doubted. 

The proposition so ably advocated by the distinguished chaizman of 
the Committee on Commerce is to my mind of that character which 
may be denominated inflexible legislation. It would deny to common 
carriers that reasonable elasticity of judgment common to all other cor- 
porations and most essential to prompt transportation conclusions, de- 
cause, as has been well stated, transportation deals more or less directly 
with the interests of most business men. 

The existence of the evils hitherto sought to be remedied by State 
legislation, and now by Congressional enactment, is notorious. They 
have been proven before investigating committees raised by and acting 
under the authority of State Legislatures, and most recently before the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate of the United States, which 
submitted an elaborate report (No. 46) to that body in January last, 
accompanied with a bill, which, as passed by that body May 14, is be- 
fore us as S. 1532, and embodies their recommendations to this Congress. 

Of the existence of the abuses which have grown up under our present 
railway management, I need only to cite the evidence of two eminent 
witi esses, themselves distinguished railway managers both theoretic- 
all: and practically. The first, Mr. Adams, in a discussion before the 
committee of Congress several years ago, said: 

So far as the railroad system and the railroad business of the country is con- 
cerned I propose to argue to this committee, and endeavor to convince it, that 
hithertoin the case of the vast body of legisiation enacted in to them no 
attempt whatever has been madeto study anything except outward manifesta- 
tions; that almost uniformly the symptoms have been mistaken for the disease, 
and the remedies intended to remove the evil have co: uently only tended 
to aggravate it. That I may haveany chance of success in this rt I mustask 
you to dismiss all preconceptions from your minds and to fairly consider what 
18 the real cause of the inequalities, the injustices, the discriminations of the 
existing railroad service—those ills of the body-politic for which you are now 
undertaking to prescribe. I will not stop to dwell upon them or to denounce 
them. It is not necessary to do so, for I hold them to be proven and their ex- 
istence notorious. The record is full of evidence on the subject. 

We all know, every one knows, that diseriminations in railroad treatment and 
charges do exist between individuals and between places. We all know that 
railroad tariffs fluctuate widely, not only in different years, but in different sea- 
rons of thesame year. We know that certain large business firms—the levia- 
thans of modern trade—can and do dictate their own terms between rival cor- 
porations, while the small concern must accept the best terms it can It is 
beyond dispute that business is carried hither and thither, to this point, away 
from that point, and through the other point, not because it would naturally go 
to, away from, or through those points, but because rates are made on an arti- 
ficial basis and to serve ulterior ends. In regard to these things I consider the 
existing system nearly as bad as any system can be, 

Studying its operations,as I have, long and a. Tam ready to repeat 
now what I have re ly said before—that most rising thing about 
it to me is that the business community sustains itself under such conditions. 
The first principles of law governing common carriers are habitually violated. 
Special contracts covering long periodsof time,are made every day with hea: 
shippers, under which the common carrier, whose first duty it is to serve 
equally, gives to certain parties a practical control of the markets. Therg is 
thus neither equality nor system, law nor equity in the matter of railroad 


charges. A complete change in this respect is a condition precedent to any just 
yand equitable system of railroad transportation, 


The same gentleman on another occasion has said upon this subject: 


Each road or combination of roads is now a law unto itself. It may work in 
concert with other roads or combinations, or it may refusetodoso. It ma 
make rates to one place, where it may think for interest that business shou! 
go, and may refuse to make them to another place where it is for its interest 
that it should not go. : 

All this is essentially wrong. Yet the business community of America, from 
one end of the country to the other, has been from the beginning so thoroughly 
accustomed to the extreme instabilities of railroad competition that it has 
wholly lost sight of what its own interest requires. 

What it needs is certainty, a stable economy in transportation, something 
that can be reckoned on in all business calculations, a quantity in the prob- 
lem. This, of all resu:ts the most desirable, is now even looked w with ap- 
prehension. There is an idea, the result of long habit, in the public mind that 
So far as transportation is concerned is to be secured through a suc- 
cession of temporary local advantages unending cuttingof rates. The idea 
of a great system of internal transportation at once reasonable, equitable, and 
certain, permitting traffic to flow and interchanges to be made just how and 


‘ 


where the interest of buyer and seller dictate, never discriminating, rarely and 
then only slowly fluctuatin is a conception very far removed from the 
reality, and it may well be bted whether it even now commends itself when 


stated to the average man of He clings, on the contrary, to the bur- 
den of inequalities to which he is accustomed, and is inclined to doubt whether 
he could live without them. It is as if a mariner had become so habituated to 
& constant succession of squalls and simooms that > whether it 
would be possible to satisfactorily navigate a ship in winds, especially if 
the trade winds blew for all. 





The second witness I quote, Mr. Fink, of still iaore ex 
knowledge in railway-affairs, has said: 


The practice of making special contracts with some shippers, the lay... 
pers generally, at lower than regular rates, and charging the regular ; «aay 
other shippers, constitutes one of the most unjust discriminations. |; ;. 
ticed to a greatextent, The rate of transportation between two points « 
be the same to all shippers. There is no ground for discriminatiyo in 
the large shipper. * * * Any discrimination made in his fayor ;. 
arbitrary. * * * There is no rule, no principle, on which it can } 
lished or defended. All arbitrary discrimination works injustice t, ..:,.°“ 
common carrier has no right to make itself a party to such transacti, — = 
over it is not to its advantage todoso. This policy of discrimina:j,,, ... 
the employment of smali capital and prevents the building up by ciow 4... 
the industries of the country. Only large capitalists cau afford t, ...” 


> Ca 


perience and 


business, and they are notalwaysto befound. From small begi;); a. i 
erly fostered, large enterprises are built up. The larger manufact;,.-. , 
already sufficient advantagesoverthesmalier. Being able to prodiyoo on... 
they do not require the aid of railroad companies to still firiier gic. 
in their favor. ; P 
The experience of every State thus far has demoustrated ¢}.; 
ible legislation will not work a cure of the existing cvi\s. 
remembered that the problem of transportation isan unsolved one. and 
from its very nature must ever remain so. Each generation 1 st di Ss 
termine for itself. The constantly shifting conditions which sy, round 
it, the ever-changing elements that enter into it, the continual offerjyis 
which genius contributes to cheapen and facilitate transportation. »;.. 
sent an ever-shifting phase to this kaleidoscopic question, ca\liny fo; 
an ever-varying solution. The telegraph, the steel rail, the improyeq 
motor, the Atlantic cable, and kindred causes have revolutionized ay 
are continually revolutionizing commerce. The tariff of a dozen years 
ago seems extortion in the light of present charges. 
The bill urged by the honorable gentleman from Texas is simp), 
declaratory and penal, while experience has abundantly demonstrated 
that an administrative measure—a power representing at once pu) 
sentiment and the iaw, has in every State and country where created 
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proven far more efficient in the prevention of unjust discriminations 
and in securing due regard for existing common-law obliyations. 

In discussing this proposition, or one of similar character, Mr. Adams 
well stated: 


It is declaratory of the law and it is penal, but how is it to be put into, 
cution ? 

Like any other law, you answer, by parties sustaining injury, through 1) 
courts of justice. I respectfully submit that the answer is a practica! Ix 
of the whole question. The parties in this case are not equal before the court 
In wealth, in organization, in power of injury, in power of obstruction, in power 
of terrorism, if you please to say so, one is infinitely greater than the cther. 1 
thing speaks for itself. It is mere waste of time to argue it. In the hands of 
the railroad ae the law's delay alone is an advantage equivalent t 
7 of the situation. ‘ 

A bill declaratory and penal in its character is, therefore, defective in that it 
fails, and fatally fails, to meet the existing exigency. It is giving a stone in an- 
swertoacry for bread. Morethan this, it is defective also that it transposesthe 
natural order of things. Entering upon a new and wholly untrodden field of 
legislation, it undertakes to declare principles and to impose penalties, not only 
in advance of any thorough and investigation of abuses, but wit! 

roviding any machinery at all for their investigation hereafter. by: 
aivesad to a committee of the whole ple—a sort of town meeting, 
millions strong. It is for thisreason I submit that any bill you pass. to x 
effective in immediate working and fruitful of future results, should be admin- 
istrative rather than declaratory and — Indeed, so far as railroad corpora- 
tions are concerned, I can not say that I regard your merely declaratory statutes 
no matter how penal you make them, as of any considerable moment 

Practically they are mere harmlessthunder. What is needed, in my opinio 
is son:ething of a —7 oe  cennane ts ee apmed 
ing investigation, throw een light ublicity into the secret places 
calinendl apaaneeapant It is there the icon taekx, and they do not love t! 
day. Indeed, when they are dragged into the day they speedily die. 
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I believe the ultimate solution of the railroad problem must come ' 


through a federation of the railroad system, supplemented by an ad 
ministrative measure. 

It is based upon a thorough study of the subject, and relies on investigation 
and publicity rather than upon a continued wrangling in the courts. 1/1 ne 


' 





ee legislation—and on this point I would not be mistaken, !U 
legislation will be necessary—should follow and not precede legisiation 
ee eee ar eath inn ase be sade the —\— Bot of slow and 
rofitless i . sw quiry on the spot; and from these concrete 
coe the of 1 a should gradually be developed. A gov- 


body of general 
ernmental manera would thus by degrees be built up corresponding to and 
competent to ith that federation of the railroads which 1s to check!) 
process of consolidation and the essential principle of competition. _ 
On the one side we would have the federation rendering all the members o 
the system amenable to control, while over against this organization, con!ront- 
ing it, would be the Government tribunal representing the community, puoi 
o Scien ont the law. This is almost the result which was arrived vader 
Great Britain in 1873; and since then the eause of complaint in Parliament 
has been, that there were not a su‘ficient number of comp!aints pre'err 
against the railroads to keep the commissioners reasonably occeup ie. 


friend fron ns, Mr. Speaker, lead me tooppose the propos!tion 
wae comm Ee, and to urge in lieu thereof the creation o! an 
_ provided commission, charged with the powers and duties 
a in the Senate bill recently passed. I desire moreover 
suggest some amendments. I would advise an amendment theres! ~ 
as to constitute the board of nine instead of five members. The v' 
interests with which the board will be called to deal can hardly Tt 
ceive due consideration by less than nine men, and they shoul’ bem 
In section 10, page 12, between lines 26 and 27, 


any i es, disagree: 
company and time exist or arise ‘betw - 
labor di-agreements ployés thereof, and in case 0 
any differences or OF corpors ssenithen ate Sento of, or the compensatimm 
for, by the employés of any railroad com > er" 
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a 
-_: 9 shall immediately upon receipt by them, from a duly recognized repre- 
ee of such employés of any such railroad corporation or company, of a 
“iatement in writing of the differences existing and of the demands or requests 
ie, P to in te and determine the same, excreising therefor all 
SS sowers conferred by section 9 of this act, and the decision or award of such 
wes ission shall relate back to the date when such differences arose: Provided, 
ee »ployés shall not pending such investigation, by striking or otherwise, 
aes the usual operation of such railroad and the prosecution of the busi- 
vom thereof as fully and freely as if no differences existed, 

In my jadgment the interests of the people, through whose patron- 

has come, and must continue to come, all the prosperity of the 

-at and growing railway interests of the country, demand the enact- 
a More than that, the best and highest interests of common 
carriers demand legislation which, while rigidly guarding the welfare 
of those who are while carrying on the business of the country com- 

led to employ the services of railways, shall at the same time tend 
to promote their welfare and prosperity. 

These corporations represent great aggregations of capital; they, like 
the money represented by them, are but the fruits of labor. 

We say of the railways of our country—now more than 125,000 miles 
in the aygregate—they represent so many billions of dollars. True, but 
all those billions are merely consolidated labor; and if they are to be 
farther employed in the service of man must be supplemented by other 
labor. If, therefore, by ill-considered, unwise en.ctments we cripple 
the free employment of all this aggregate capital, do we not at the 
same time strike a deadly blow at labor? We point with just pride to 
the growth and ity of our country. We see that labor has 
spanned the continent with bighways of steel, and as the States have 
become populous and great we recognize the fact that railways, more 
than anything else, have contributed to such greatness. Indeed, our 
first resources, all the gifts of humanity, are the conquests of labor; 
and nothing is truer than that commerce and industry, capital and 
labor perform a single and similar function despite their different tools 

rocesses. 

i ach, we legislate in the best interests of the producer we 
are fostering the highest welfare of capital itself. If by our act we 
enhance the security, prosperity, and usefulness of the transporting 
companies of the country and of the capital employed, it is plain that 
we subserve the welfare of that class without whose aid the Represent- 
atives on this floor from the golden shores of California would have ex- 
perienced a tiresome journey indeed when transporting themselves from 
their homes to these Halls. The timidity of capital is proverbial. To 
be profitably employed it owes to labor profitable employment also. 
Wise legislation is such as while conserving the interests of one will 
promote and seeure justice to the other. 

These objects can not be secured through inflexible legislation, 
whether affecting common carriers or their patrons. That legislation 
is necessary, that it is demanded, is no longer an open question. 

The e legislation in the West some years ago was to my mind 
of teocinenatie roposed by my friend from Texas. That was repealed 
and superseded om administrative supervisory power, such as is now 
proposed by the Cullom bill. Under this we may confidently calculate 
upon an intelligent investigation of the whole great problem as now 
confronting us, 

The proposition to invest the board with the power and duty to in- 
vestigate, arbitrate, and make award in cases of differences between 
railway companies and the employés is in some respects new. Its 
trial will involve no expense to Government or subjects. The disin- 
terested agency most likely of all to be prepfred at a moment's notice 
toconsider cases and differences of the character mentioned, and which 
is likely atall times to be familiar with the conditions and circumstances 
surrounding common carriers and those whose labor keep the wheels of 
commerce in motion, it seems to me will always exist in a well-consti- 
tuted board of interstate-commerce commissioners. 

I believe such a provision would go far to reconcile the differences 
and avoid the dangersof the past. Nothingcan be conceived more cruel 
than a general labor strike. It stops the wheels of commerce. It isa 
war carried on by ed labor at its own expense and at the cost 
of the families of the laborer. 

When justified by the facts and circumstances it is a wrong the re- 
sponsibility whereof rests upon the employer in refusing to labor its 
fair remaneration. ‘The amendment proposed by me does nothing more 
than afford an immediate and disinterested means of arbitration with- 
out cost to either party and holds out a most persuasive inducement 

lam asked, where is the power to enforce the award in such cases? 
My reply is, the highest court in the land. It is always in session, and 
its decrees are more binding than any statute—public sentiment. 

This court, if we consider a moment, renders many statutes mere dead 
letters, and is potent for the enforcement of its edicts always, Through 
and proposed public sentiment is concentrated upon a given case, 

a tion, if adjudged to be in the wrong in a contro- 
ee you please, the hours of, and compensation for, labor, 
dare bid defiance to a decree or award so made and so 

istegard sentiment, for if it did then astrike could be made 


justified in advance and merit the moral support of 
every fair man in the whole land. 


a measure embodying the powers proposed to be created by | 
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The Navy. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF 
IN THE HovusE 


{LABAMA, 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 18, 1886 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 1 1, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 8975) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I fully concur with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. SPOONER] that something more than sentiment should 
actuate us in considering the naval quest 

I also desire to say that the first duty of Congress is to extricate the 
question from the domain of political controversy, and, for one, I intend 
to vote for building up our Navy; and we now have an administration 
which the country feels confident will do it with that honesty of pur- 
pose which will attain the desired result. 

In 1865 the Navy of the United States was superior, in many respects, 
to that of any other country, not excluding that of Great Britain 

We had built iron ships which were looked upon with amazement by 
the naval architects of Europe; and it appeared to a confiding people 
that the United States was prepared to assert and maintain its suprem- 
acy in the open sea, and that the Stars and Stripes floating to the breeze 
would command the respect due to so great and powerful a Republic. 

From the early days of this Government up to 1865 the Navy of the 
United States was equal to any exigency. Our own people were con- 
fident in its strength, and it was respected by all nations. 

Its efficiency was not due to any extravagant expenditure. 


ior 
On 


WHAT OUR NAVY HAS CosrT. 

From 1789 to 1861, a period of seventy-two years, we expended on 
our Navy $360,042,169, an annual average of only $5,000,585. Dur- 
ing the four years of war there was expended $314, 223,986, an annual 
average of $78,555,996, and during the twenty years of peace, com- 
mencing with the year ending June 30, 1866, there has been expended 
$417,779, 965, an annual average of $20,888, 998. 

The question is not what has been done with this vast sum. Itis 
enough for us to know that it has not been judiciously expended. If 
during these twenty years we had used one-fourth of our annual ex- 
penditure for the construction of first-class ships and armaments we 
would now have an effective navy, fully adequate to all the require- 
ments of our position, and it 
and wise policy. 


behooves us to adopt withont delay a new 


DA ER OF DELAYS, 

I think it may be worth considering in this connection if the very 
wisest policy for a country anxious to remain at peace with all the 
world is not to be ready at any time to go to war with any power. 

I am aware that some gentlemen entertain the idea that it will be 
time enough to engage in preparations for an armed conflict when, by 
some means, we shall have become embroiled with a foreign govern- 
ment. In my humble judgment it will be most unwise for us to pur- 
sue any such policy. lam firmly convinced that perfect readiness for 
war is the surest means of maintaining peace. 

History is filled with illustrations of the truth of this proposition. 

Any of us may readily conceive how it might happen that, being 
wholly unprepared for war, we would be plunged into hostilities that 
mere readiness for the contest would have avoided. 

Should differences arise with England (or any other power), the mere 
fact of our engaging in unusual and hurried preparations for war would 
be immediately followed by similar preparations on the part of our 
possible opponent. This would inevitably engender bad blood, stimu- 
late ill-feeling, and intensify antagonisms to such a degree that all pre- 
existing spirit of conciliation or concession on either side would prob- 
ably be swallowed up in the sentiment of national pride, jealousy, and 
passion, and a contest would be precipitated which diplomacy might 
have avoided had not the necessity of preparing for war rendered peace 
impossible. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, the way to preserve peace is to 
war. 


be ready for 
ECONOMICAL SHIP-BUILDING. 
Those who have been accustomed to read of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars expended upon a navy, would be surprised to learn at whata 
comparatively small outlay first-class iron men-of-war can now be con- 
structed. 

The superior and cheap iron now being developed within easy access 
of the Gulf coast will, of itself, enable us to construct iron vessels on 
the Gulf at about one-half the amount heretofore paid for such ships. 
Another important feature of economy in the construction of such ves- 
sels is the fact that the temperature on the Gulf is such that iron ships 
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can be constructed in navy-yards on the Gulf at all seasons of the year, 
while in the colder climate where iron vessels have heretofore been con- 
structed, much time is lost and additional expense incurred in locali- 
ties which are subject to great changes of temperature. 

When vessels were built of wood they were very properly constructed 
at points near where the timber grew, and Maine, on account of its 
vast forests, became the great ship-building State of the Union. Now 
that iron has become the material of which ships are built, a due re- 
gard for economy requires that such vessels should be constructed as 
nearly as possible to the great iron beds where that metal is most 
abundant and least expensive. 

This is a proposition which can not be questioned, and therefore no 
gift of prophecy is required to foresee that within a comparatively few 
years the gulf ports must become the center of the bulk of our ship- 
building industry. Not only can iron be obtained here more cheaply 
than elsewhere, but, singularly and significantly enough, these ports 
are surrounded by the very timber which for years past has furnished 
a very considerable portion of the masts and spars for the ship-builders 
of all the world. 

OUR INFERIORITY AS A NAVAL POWER. 

The great bulk of our expenditure for the last twenty years has been 
for the maintenance of the Navy and for repairs of old ships. 

I find that since the war we have expended for repairs of vessels and 
machinery and equipments $43,385,598, while less than $40,000,000 has 
been expended in constructing new vessels. The amount spent since 
1886 is stated by Secretary Whitney, on page 33 of hisreport to Congress: 

The country has expended since July 1, 1868—more than three years subse- 

uent to the close of the late civil war—over seventy-five millions of money on 
the construction, repair, equipment, and ordnance of vessels, which sum, witha 
very slight exception, has n substantially thrown away, the exception being 
a few ships now in process of construction. I do not overlook the sloops con- 
structed in 1874 and costing three or four millions of dollars, and to avoid discus- 
sion they may be exce also. The fact still remains that for about seventy 
of the seventy-five millions of dollars which have been expended by the De- 
partment for the creation of a navy we have practically nothing to show. 

It is not necessary for us to discuss what navy we have. The Ad- 
miral of the Navy, in his last report, says: 

At the present time we have literally nothing in commission but so-called 
“vessels of war’’ that can scarcely perform the duties of a peace establishment, 
and in case of a conflict with any naval power the aforesaid war vessels would 
have to go into retirement until peace was declared, the largest of them having 
neither speed nor battery that would enable her to contend successfully against 
@ two-gun modern French or English gunboat. 

This matter was clearly stated by the Secretary of the Navy in his 
annual report to Congress. He said: 

- At the present moment it must be conceded that we have nothing which de- 
serves to be called a navy. 

And as proof that this lamentable condition of our Navy was not a 
recent discovery, Secretary Whitney says: 

The highest official authority in our service said in 1876: 

“There is no navy in the world that is not in advance of us with regard to 
ships and guns,and I,in common with the older officers of the service, feel an 
anxiety on the subject which can only be appreciated by those who have to com- 
mand fleets and them into battle.” 

And so recently as 1883 the same distinguished authority stated that it was 
universally admitted that ‘“‘ we have no navy, either for offense or defense.”’ 

And after commenting upon the money which has been spent, the 
Secretary further says on page 33 of his report: 

It is questionable whether we have a single naval vessel finished and afloat 
at the present time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any important 

wer—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protection, 

or escape, or weapons for defense. This is no secret; the fact has been repeat- 
edly commented upon in Congress by the leading members of both parties, con- 
fessed by our highest naval authorities, and deprecated by all. 

Secretary Chandler, in his report of 1882, said: 

It is not the policy of the United States Government to maintain a large navy, 
but its reputation, honor,and prosperity require that such naval vessels as it 

should be the best which human ingenuity can devise and 
artificers can construct, Our present vessels are not such, and can not be made 


such. 

A year previous, Secretary Hunt, in his annual report, in referring to 
the Navy, used language which I will read: 

Emergencies may at any moment arise which would render its aid indispen- 


sable to the protection of the lives and property of our citizens abroad and at 
home, and even to our existence as a nation. 


We have been unable to make such an ropriate display of our naval power 
abroad as will cause us to be respected — — 


SPECIFIC DANGERS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED. 


While the reports of our Secretaries of the Navy for many years past 
have clearly and conclusively demonstrated the inefficiency and inade- 
quacy of our naval establishment, it seems to me they have not pointed out 
the specific dangers to which we are exposed by our absolute hel 
against hostile vessels provided with all the improvements in means of 
offense and defense which ave the distinguishing features of modern 
maritime warfare. Our want of ships, the humiliatinginferiority of our 
armaments as compared with those possessed by nearly every other 
power on earth, have been eloquently and forcibly dwelt upon. But 
this has been done in general terms, and the result of this absence of 
detailed and definite information as to our defenseless condition has been 
to create on the public mind the idea that while we ought to have a bet- 


ter and more efficient Navy, yet our not having it exposes us to 
80 shadowy, vague, and undefined that by many they are aales 
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non-existent and consequently there has been no*such earnest impera- 
tive demand for the best vessels and the most powerful armaments s 
would have followed a just appreciation of the humiliation, disgrace 
and pecuniary loss to which we are exposed. ~ 

And it is but natural that this should have been so. Americans arp 
a proud, self-reliant people, more prone to overconfidence than to ey en 
a reasonable distrust of their power to grapple with and overcome any 
difficulty or danger, and therefore they are slow to take alarm. =. 
cially when the danger is so vague and undefined that it is regarded 
merely as a threatening possibility. § 

But courageous and self-reliant as they are Americans are neither 
reckless nor fool-hardy, and while they may be constitutiona)|y ond 
habitually indifferent to dangers to which their attention is inyjjeq in 
general terms, if we can only make it clear to their understandings 
that the peril is positive and specific they can safely be relied upon +, 
take prompt and effective measures for their protection. 

I may be in error in my estimate of this trait in the character of oyy 
people, but, right or wrong, that is my opinion at thistime. | haye 
therefore regretted to observe that in the able discussions upon this 
bill, as well as in the reports of our Secretaries, there has been too much 
adherence to generalities and too little definite and specific presentation 
of the evils which our defenseless condition is hourly inviting. 

A great deal has been said, Mr. Chairman, that has been interesting 
and instructive. The able and eloquent advocates of the theory that 
we should have and must have an efficient navy have illustrated and 
enforced their arguments in a manner which is very convincing, [| 
shall therefore only briefly allude to some points which have not been 
considered in the discussion. Before doing so I wish to premise that 
all the facts I state regarding the condition of our defenses are thor. 
oroughly known to all the European governments, and are matters of 
the most detailed record in their archives. 

FOREIGN NAVIES. 

To make the point I desire to present perfectly clear to the compre. 
hension of every one, it is necessary we should have specific and accuratg 
knowledge of the naval strength which could be brought against us in 
the case of war. For this purpose I have prepared a table to which I 
now ask attention. 


Naval strength and annual expenditure of different countrics, 


pon to 
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836 | 58,000 | $56,928,850 | 35, 246, 683 

308 | 67,636 46,884,161 | 37,405,200 

185 | 28'400 | 25,326,000 | 98. 356.190 

68 | 11,300} 16,021,080 | 60, 000,00 

60 | 12,032} 11,529,710 | 25, 452'639 

96 | 13,000 9, 802,880 | 45,194. 172 

142 | 21,700 | 7,466,538 | 16,625,860 

34} 5,800 6, 100,000 | 10,108,291 

44| 9,800 5,369,295 | $7,741,413 

138 | 10,500 | 5,032,450 | 1, 400, 000 

OP Pecarte 5,000, 000 | 434, 626,000 

10 | 1,600 4, 359,893 | 2, 400, 396 

100 | 40,400 | 4,000,000 | 25, 098, 489 

59 | 1,300 8,081,892 | 2,096, 400 

25 | 1,500 2.915.000 | 2,400,000 

29 7,000 2,103,630 | 36,700,118 

26 | 3,500 1,918,789 | 4,550, 690 

57 | 4,000 1, 448.064 | 4,465, 663 

23 | 3,450 885,635 | 1,979,428 

32] 1,000 470,000 | 1,806, 90 

10 700 123,000 | 5, 376,000 

5 Ni ssecceces | 9,389, 46) 





This table gives only a very imperfect idea of our relative naval 
strength as it will be observed that the Navy Department has, for macy 
years past, called the attention of Congress to the inferiority of the few 
vessels which we have. 

NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


But another great difficulty is the inferiority of our armaments. We 
have relied mainly upon the old smoth-bore guns. The largest throw 
a wares weighing 450 a distance of from 2,000 to 3,000 yards. 

e have just completed two 8-inch breech-loading guns which will 
throw a projectile weighing 250 pounds a distance of nearly 5 statute 
miles, cabal more similar guns are being eee oe oa 
guns to carry projectiles weig 500 pounds, one 10}-inch 
the projectile of which will Soa 550 are now being ©oD- 

The range of these guns will be about the same as that 0 
the 8-inch gun. 

But even with these improved guns we are very far behind other 0% 
tions. There are now mounted upon vessels of foreign navies one ae 
dred and twenty-nine guns which will throw a ile 10 miles a0 
upward. The caliber of these guns varies from 12 inches to 17 inches, 
and they throw projectiles which weigh as high as 2,000 pounds. There 
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ee ee 
are also afloat, in foreign navies, sixty-six guns which throw projectiles 
weighing from 900 to 1,250 pounds a distance of at least 9 miles. 

The charge 


for the largest named gun is nearly 1,000 pounds of pow- | 


der, and the projectile is charged with 83 pounds of powder to explode | 
this huge mass of metal at any given moment. Each of these guns 


can be discharged every ten to fifteen minutes. 

I will now read a table, compiled from official reports, showing the 
yessels which carry guns such as I have described. The reports from 
which the table is prepared are based upon data more than a year old. 
From these reports it appeared that some of the guns were shortly to 














































pe afloat, and it is believed that all, or nearly all, are now in actual 
pervice. / 
GUNS AFLOAT RANGING POSSIDLY TEN MILES OR UPWARD. 
<i | a 
| - . 
: =5 s | x 
Nation. Ship. Es e j}e| &§ 
Ke = ie £ 
6 S is a 
A A lo tm: 
| a. om che Ws ey ee 2 ao 
} | j 
‘ ieee. | Fi. in. |wo.| Inches. 
jciiceeptaebed TUGAUOTOF, ..020000s0000000 a 2 24 0; 2} 2 
England Colossus....... “) 13 | 2 3] 4] 12 
Edinburgh ... cae 26 3] 4 12 
oon | 18 26 3 | a 12 
op one Sand 18 3 3; 4] 13.5 
han a ae 7 0} 2| 17 
ire 277 3| 4| #13.5 
| 18 | 2 8] 4] 13.5 
18 27 3 4 13.5 
32 2460 2 13 
18 27 3| 2] 16.25 
asian . . 27 3] 2 16.25 
TOO ..ccesserve erences 21. 26 9; 4 13.4 
PRRES nomenon emetion........ 1 | 211) 2] 106 
15 24 11 4 13.4 
19 24 7 2 16.5 
— 17 1469; 2 13.4 
13? 1669 2 13.4 
21% 20; 38 16.5 
— 21% 26 0 3 16.5 
Farieux......... a. ae 21 7; 2] 13.4 
Indomptable.. a ae 2467) 2) 16.5 
Cai “7 193 2467 2 16.5 
nl 195 2467 2 16.5 
a 173 27 3 2 3.4 
. 173 27 3 2 13.4 
au 17? 27 3| 2 10.6 
ad 17? 27 3| 3 13.5 
~ 17} 26 6¢68 4 13.4 
sen 173 26 8 4 13.4 
Italy. ..ccscccccsseece 200] LOBMIB.s0000 cveccssrcesccccccee recess vsocscese 18.9 30 3 4 17 
ST hicnanticecsetusocestnntescbecteces 18.9} 29 6G 4) 17 
—_ pine 17.7 25 11 oy 17 
de scatnsnviaten sdcnnborcess 17.7} 29 6] 4 17 
-_ 17.7 2 11 4; 17 
4 8 10 2) 1 12 
wa s ~ Sir @ 
8 10 2 | 1 12 
a 20 0} 4 12 
Chen Yuen..... | 14 20 0), 4) 2 
RuSSIM....000+-e000000e, Catherine IT..... <> 27 O| 4 12 
Tchesme .......«.. + 24 % 0] 4} 12 
. I citensansose eocceonenecssees 24 23 0 4 12 
Denmark......sse0--| TOPMENSKION ..........0..ccreeeeeveee | 8 15 0 1 13.8 
GUNS AFLOAT RANGING POSSIBLY NINE TO TEN MILES. 
England...............| Inflexible............ s¢usostbentecscnccoens 24 23 4; 4) 16 
FYANCE .....0..0000008) Friedland... a it 29 4) 2 10.6 
eieeadie 14 2410} 4 10.6 
Bi .coccccce 9 24 10 4 9.5 
TT 9% 2410) 4 9.5 
ST tins itcssccncsnindbuenenentee 9% 210) 4 9.5 
Vauban ..... eau mt 2410/| 4 9.5 
Fulminant. sibensdee «| 13 21 4| 2 10.6 
Tonnerre.... mae “ye 21 4/ 2 10.6 
SN Duilio...... at abe 28 0; 4 7 
Dandolo.. «at 27 23 9| 4 7 
Germany..............<) Sachsen | 17.25} 19 8| 4 10.2 
Baiern..... od: Ean 19 8| 4 10.2 
Wurtemberg. 17.233| 19 8| 4 10.2 
Baden........... | 17.25) 19 8| 4 10.2 
Wespe.. wa 2 10 2) 1 12 
_| Viper... a 10 2} 1 12 
Biene... = 8 10 2] 1 12 
Miicke .......... < 8 10 2 1 12 
ony eS 10 2} 1 12 
. — 8 10 2 1 12 
Cameleon Sh 10 2] 1 12 
Brazil Crocodil.. ’ 8 10 2 1 12 
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We therefore see that the vessels of any of these nations could lie 
beyond the Tange of any guns we have and destroy any ship of the 


vy. 
not the worst. They could float unmolested off our coast 
nearly all our seaport cities. 

SEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 
have a population of 1,772,962. One of these vessels 
water off Coney Island, beyond the range of any 
throw projectiles into the business part of the 
ork and to nearly every point in the city of Brooklyn. 
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e . 
I would like to ask what would be the effect if a shell weighing 2,000 
pounds should drop and burst at the corner of Wall street and Broad- 
way, and what would be the further effect of a few hundred such shots 
in New York and Brooklyn And currence is at this 


yet such anc 
moment a mechanical possibility. 


This city has a population of 3 


) 
in 30 feet of water 5 miles 


1G Re 


el could lia 
and throw 
he navy-vard, 


An enemy's vé 
from. the State-house in 


these massive shells into Lynn, Chelsea, Charlestown, t 


Mes 


~oston, 


East Boston, Boston, Cambridge, South Boston. iry, and Dor- 
chester, 
LAND, ME 
This city, with a population of 35,080, could be shelled by any one 
of the vessels described in the table, lying off to the northeast of the 
city, or the southeast, in more than 30 feet of water, at distances va- 


rying from 3 to 4 miles. 


KEW REDTO 


RD 
This city has a population 26,845. Any vessel with such an arma- 
ment as I have described could lie off in the outer harbor, at almost 
any point to the southward of the city, in 27 or 30 feet of water, atany 
distance the commander might select, from 2 to 6 miles, destroy the 
bridge to Fairhaven, and either exact a heavy contribution or lay the 
city in ruins in a few hours. : 
PROVIDENCE. 

The harbor at this point has numerous shoals, which, in the absence 
of a pilot, would render it impossible for a hostile ship to approach it 
safely nearer than 6} miles (Conimicut Point), but the high-powered 
guns I have referred to could readily destroy the vast and important 
manufacturing industries which center at Providence, with its popula- 
tion of 104,857, from even a greater distance. 

NEW HAVEN. 

This city has a population of 6 Vessels could rest securely 4 
a from the city, in 30 feet of water, and destroy it in a very few 
ours. 


> RQ 


NORFOLK, 

The population of this city is 21,926. Vessels drawing 26 feet of 
water can approach to within 7 miles, and, with high-powered guns, 
shell every fort of the city. 

BALTIAZORI 

This city, with a population of 332,313, is, in a great measure pro- 
tected by the difficulties of access, but it would be possible for vessels 
drawing not more than 15 feet to sail abreast of the city, and some of 
the vessels carrying guns of 10 miles range draw but 10} to 15 feet. 

WASHINGTON, 

The capital of our country was once in the hands of British troops. 
It is 200 miles from the ocean, but vessels drawing 19 feet can sail to 
the city. Its population is 159,871. 

RICHMOND, 

This city has a population of 63,600. 


It is 150 miles from the mouth 
of James River, which has 13 


et of water to the city. 


it 
CRARLESTON, 

This city has a population of 49,984. There are many points not 
more than 7 miles from the city from which vessels drawing 
could shell the city. 


25 feet 


SAVANNATI, 

This city, witha population of 30,790, could be easily protected. Only 

very light-draught vessels can approach nearer than 10 or 12 miles. 
PENSACOLA. 

This city has but 6,845 population, but it is importanton account of 
its excellent harbor. A position could be taken in 30 feet of water 
south of Santa Rosa Island, the distance being not more than 5 miles 
from the city. 

MOBILE. 

This city has a population of 29,132, and could very easily be pro- 
tected, but at present there is water sufficient to float vessels drawing 
less than 16 feet to within 4 miles of the city. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

This city has a population of 216,090. It is 110 miles from the sea, 
but the largest vessels could sail abreast of the city. The control of 
the jetties would bea strong element in the defense of thecity. Small 
craft not drawing over 5 feet could enter the lake in rear of the city. 

GALVESTON. 

The population is 22,248. Vessels drawing 30 feet could select any 

position not more than 3 miles off and shell the city. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

The population is 233,959. The harbor, which is one of the finest 
in the world, could in the present condition of the defenses be entered, 
but even if this could not be done, vessels carrying high-powered guns 
could rest outside the bay in 30 feet of water, at a distance of 6 or 7 
miles, and shell the city. 

I have referred to the larger cities, but it might be well to mention 
that our smaller seaports are equally defenseless, 
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Each of the following-named cities could be shelled by the foreign | rifled guns, two 9-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns, forty-two 64-poun 
vessels I have named: , muzzle-loading rifled guns, one 9}-inch breech-loading u 


PACIFIC COAST. 





2 . rifle rir a" 
6-inch breech-loading rifled guns, and one 4-inch eesch-leedse a 
gun. Summarizing these figures we find that a possible antec... 
could, in a short time, bring to bear upon our lake commerce an,) «;, 
two hundred and ninety-nine guns, to oppose which we have—n.:. 
practically nothing whatever. 

De as we are by treaty obligations from maintainin. . a... 
upon the lakes, impossible as it is and must forever he for us to 1... 
to their waters any of the armed vessels which the Governmen. 1. 
now or may have hereafter, is it not manifest—so obvions that no ar, 
ment can be required to uphold the proposition—that the on}y ....... 
within our power to effectually defend the lakes is to have sneh a nav. 
upon the high seas as will suffice of itself to deter any commereial no... 
on earth from engaging us in anarmed contest. ; 
















Port Townsend, Steilacoom, Seattle Harbor, Olympia, New Dungen- 
ness, Astoria, Kalama, Portland, Newport, Empire City, Crescent City, 
Trinidad, Mendocino, Benicia, Vallejo, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Imis Opispo, Santa Barbara, and San Diego. 


roT 
mist 


GULF COAST, 
srownsville, Clarksville, Brazos Santiago, Appalachicola, Saint 
Mark’s, Tampa Bay, Cedar Keys, and Key West. 
ATLANTIC COAST. 


Saint Augustine, Jacksonville, Fernandina, Saint Mary’s, Port Royal, 
Georgetown (S. C.), Smithville, Wilmington, Beaufort, Plymouth, New 
Berne, Edenton, Annapolis, Hampton Roads, Lewes, Atlantic City, 
Little Egg Harbor, Perth Amboy, Bridgeport, New London, Stonington, 
Bristol, Newport, Fall River, Vineyard Haven, Nantucket, Province- 
town, Barnstable, Plymouth, Lynn, Marblehead, Salem, Gloucester, 
Rockport, Neburyport, Portsmouth, Saco, Bath, Camden, Bucksport, 
Bangor, Belfast, Rockland, Eastport, and Calais. 

I mention these places merely for the purpose of corroborating the 
statement I have previously made relative to the defenseless condition 
of all our seaports—to show that, in case of war, every seaport of the 
United States would be exposed to naval guns; that no less than eight 
foreign nations have ships and guns which could bombard our cities; 
that neither natural obstructions nor artificial defences give them ade- 
quate protection. 


i) 
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TRANSPORTATION OF ARMILS, 

But there is another question which merits careful attention 
speech upon the Army I alluded to the possibility of two or mor 
allied against us landing large armies upon our shores, 

In considering this matter we should deal with the actual fe; 
not indulge in generalities and vague surmises. 

I shall not take the time to go intoan extended account of the», 
of all nations, but asan example I will say a few words revardip. 
transport service of England. 

The permanent imperial transport service of England j 3 nit 
troop-ships borne on the navy list, officered and manned by the yay 
These vessels have an aggregate displacement of 45,655 tons, which js 
equal to something more than 30,000 registered tons. For yoyaves o; 
not more than a week’s duration these vessels will transport with the 
greatest comfort 17,400 wfficers and men and 300 horses. For lone 
voyages the number of men should, when practicable, be reduced. 

In addition to this there are borne on the admiralty list fo 
dred steamers, of which nearly one hundred are rated as first 
that is, havinga sea speed of 13 knots and upward, with coal capacity 
in many cases, sufficient to enable them to steam (economically) 10.1! 
around the world. These vessels are constructed in accordance wit) 
the admiralty requirements for water-tight subdivisions, c. 

As illustrative of this statement the following figures may be «119 

In 1882 England hired forty-seven steamers, aggregating 120,00) t 
in English, Mediterranean, and Indian ports, for the conveyan 
troops, stores, and material to Egypt. 

These vessels, aided by two men-of-war and four troop-ships, con- 
veyed 23,989 officers and men, 6,227 animals, and tie field equipage for 
this foree from England, Gibraltar, and Malta. The average interval 
from the date of these vessels’ entry into pay until their arrival in 
Egypt with the troops and material was twenty-four days. 

The English Government also hired forty-nine steamers, which con- 
veyed 13,469 officers and men and 7,272 animals from the Indian 
ports to Egypt. 

During the Soudan camgaign, 1884, eighty-nine private steamers 
were chartered by the government, and were engaged in the transpor- 
tation of men, animals, stores, &c. 

In preparation for the expected war with Russia in April, 1285, the 
admiralty hired for service as cruisers sixteen steamers of the highest 
sea speeds, varying from 13} to 18} knots, of an aggregate gross tonnz 
of 78,543 tons (average tonnage of each, 4,900 tons). One hundred 
and three steamers of various types, in additign to these, were char- 
tered for service as transports, additional cruisers, &c. 

TONNAGE FOR EACIL SOLDIER, 

It is usually estimated that in transporting troops on long voyss, 
with their necessary army equipage and stores, there should be allowed 
about 34 to 4 tons for each man; thatistosay, a transport of 2,()0) tons 
should convey about five hundred or six hundred soldiers. But wha 
horses are also transported, it is estimated that about dou)le that | 
nage should be allowed for thecomfortable transportation of men. bo 
eee, See een Se. Thatis, to transport.an army of 100,00" 

i , all equipped for service upon landing, we shou’ 
provide transports aggregating 800,000 tons. , 

I desire, however, tocall attention to the fact that when amp‘e trans- 
portation was available forty-seven steamers, two men-o!-\a" «nd four 
troop-ships, all aggregating not over 135,000 tons, transported 23." 
officers and men and 6,227 animals, together with all the tel'd «y™p-« 
and stores for these forces. os 

It will be observed that the proportion of horses was full, 1 not ¢™ 
cessive; and yet about 5} tons per man was amply sufficient. And! 
also desire to call attention to the fact that the troop-ships «re 80." 
structed that 30,000 registered tons will convey 17,400 men and 3) 
horses, equipments, &c., which is less than 2 tons per man. 

‘Deb te bs bees bs ed entinanten, assume 5 tons per man to be ne 
essary, and let us see what England’s capabilities are in the great "8% 
ter of transportation. ‘ 

While the troop-ships register only about 30,000 tons, and the a 
miralty list has but four hundred steamers, aggregating 1, 000,00 100s 
we must bear in mind that this does not pretend to include the great 
steam merchant marine of England. 


In my 


- nations 


THE LAKES, 


In this connection it will not be wise for us to omit from considera- 
tion the exposed condition of our great commerce upon our lakes as 
well as of the many populous and prosperous cities on their shores. 

Under treaty stipulations both the United States and Great Britain 
are prohibited from building or keeping a fleet of war vessels on the 
lakes, and the only national protection to theimmense commerce which 
floats upon their bosoms or to the great cities by which that commerce 
is conducted is afforded by a few feeble, old-fashioned, and, in case of 
war, ineffective revenue-cutters of the type and class of the Michi- 
gan. Nor would it bein our power, in case of hostilities, to speedily 
improvise a navy for the protection of these waters. On none of the 
lakes does the Government possess the facilities or appliances essential 
to the rapid construction of war vessels. And it should be remembered 
that if it will be difficult to build a navy for the protection of the lakes, 
it is impossible to place there any portion of the Navy which we may 
have eisewhere. The outlet of the lakes into the sea isin the posses- 
sion and under the exclusive control of England. 

Now, though we are at peace with England at present, and I, for one, 
sincerely hope the existing friendly relations may never be disturbed, 
we can not be assured that these terms of amity and friendship will 
be maintained forever, and it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for 
the worst the future may have in store. 


Wise men, my lord, ne’er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 


WHAT ENGLAND COULD DO, 

While the case stands thus with the United States as to the lakes 
what is the condition of England in this regard? Widely different 
from our own, as we shall see. By means of the Saint Lawrence, the 
Welland Canal around Niagara Falls, the Lachine Canal, and other 
artificial water ways, that power would be able within a very short time 
to concentrate upon Lake Erie a most formidable navy. From official 
reports I learn that the English vessels available for service on the 
lakes are as follows: 

Three iron vessels, armored, drawing less than 12 feet of water, each 
carrying two muzzle-loading rifled guns of 7-inch caliber, and two how- 
itzers. 

Forty-five gun-vessels and gunboats; two iron, three wood, and forty 
composite, drawing from 9 feet 6 inches to 10 feet 11 inches, the com- 
bined armament of which is twelve 7-inch muzzle-loading rifled s 
fifty-six 64-pounder muzzle-loading rifles, one 40-pounder breeeh-load- 
ing rifled gun; fifty-eight 20-pounder breech-loading rifled guns; two 
6-inch breech-loading rifled guns; twenty-six 5-inch breech-loading 
rifled guns; twenty 4-inch breech-loading rifled guns; one 4-inch breech- 
loading pivot and two 4-inch breech-loading chases. 

Three ‘‘ special and wnclassed’’ vessels, wooden, drawing from 10 
feet 5 inches to 11 feet 1 inch, and carrying four 20-pounder breech- 
loading rifled guns and one 6-pounder mortar. 

Nine gun-vessels and gunboats, one iron, two steel, and six com- 
posite, drawing from 7 feet 3 inches to 8 feet 10 inches, and carrying 
two 7-inch muzzle-loading rifled guns; two 64-pounder muzzle-loading 
rifled guns; sixteen 20-pounder breech-loading rifled ; four 4-inch 
breech-loading rifled guns, and one 43-ten breech- rifled gun. 

Three torpedo vessels, two cteel and one iron, drawing 11 feet, and 
carrying two 6-inch breech-leading rifled gums, and six 5-inch breech- 
loading rifled guns. 

Porty-four vessels—thirty-eight iron and six wood—drawing from 6 
feet to 6 feet 9 inches, and carrying twenty-two 10-inch 
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The official reports show that in 1883 the total steam tonnage of 
Great Britain was 4,000,000 tons. Take half of this amount, 2,000,000 
tons, and divide it by five, about the proportion required in carrying 
troops te Egypt, and we find that one-half the steam tonnage of En- 
gland alone could, in a single voyage, transport to any given point an 
army of 400,000 men, equipped and ready for service immediately upon 
disembarkation. All a 

In my anxiety to keep within the inside figures I have given the re- 
ported tonnage of 1883. as 0 y 
time, and a recent official publication by the French Government states 
that Great Britain possesses 22,500 trading vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 11,200,000 tons. Of these vessels 4,649 are steamers, with 
a tonnage of 5,919,000 tons. 

It will therefore be observed that all the steam vessels of England 
could transport an army of 1,200,090 men, with horses and equipments, 
ready to land and commence offensive operations. But when we con- 
sider the risks nations are willing to incur in war might we not expect 
that even these numbers could be exceeded. 


POSSIBILITIES WORTH CONSIDERING. 


Let me ask how long it would take to place a large army at Nassau, 
or Cuba, or some point in England’s American colonies, and when once 
there how long would it take to put such an army at any desired point 
in the United States ? 

Gardiner’s Bay would not be the best point; but supposea large army 
should be lodged there, what would we do about it? The bay would 
hold all the transports and the naval guns would protect them. 

We would whip them out finally, but it would be uncomfortable for 
New York to have such an army four days’ march from the city, and 
none of us could tell how near they could get to New York before they 
were whip’ 

I think all will admit that the best plan would be to make such an 
invasion impossible, and that could easily be accomplished. 

We must fortify important points of course, but we must do some- 
thing more. We must build a navy which can cope with that of any 
other power on earth. When that shall have been done, and it is 
known that we possess such a navy, no attempt at invasion will ever 
be made, If any nation were foolhardy enough to make such an at- 
tempt, our Navy, manned by our matchless officers and sailors, would 
steam out of our ports, defeat the convoys, and sink the transports. 

I think no one will deny the proposition that if, in the present con- 
dition of our coast defenses and Navy, England, with the aid of her 
unequaled naval establishment, should place an army upon our shores, 
we would, temporarily at least, be on the defensive, and any nation 
necessarily limited to purely defensive operations is half whipped be- 
fore the first gun is fired. 

I wish it were in my power to impress upon every one my idea of the 
importance of ion in everything which pertains to warfare— 
whether on the land or on the sea. - 

MUST MAINTAIN OUR PRE-EMLYENCE. 


Weare now the most important government in the world, and we 
must have a naval establishment which can cope with any adversary, 
and which is able to defend our commerce, protect our seaports, and 
maintain the dignity and honor of the ‘ng sovereignty among the 
nations of the earth. 

This is an important, a vital question. It is one into which no mere 
party considerations should be allowed to enter, for I take it for granted 
that each party is willing to credit the other with being animated by 
a sincere desire to do all thatshould be done toward upholding the dig- 
nity and maintaining the honor of our common country. 

They may differ, they will differ, and I think it advantageous that 
they should differ, as to the best means to be employed for securing 
this object, but as to the unanimous purpose there can be no disagree- 
ment. Every American, whether he belong to the Democratic major- 
ity or the Republican minority of the voters of the country, anxiously 
desires, above and beyond any mere party triumph, to do that which 
is best calculated to secure the triumph of American principles, the pro- 
tection of American interests, and the maintenance of the just and 
proper pride of the American citizen. 

If then, Mr. Chairman, all parties be agreed in their wish to secure 
this result, I can not conceive it possible that there can be any differ- 
ence between them as to the necessity for the United States to be the 
equal of any other government in the effective force which defends and 
maintains the honor of our country upon the high seas. 

THE PATHWAY TO PROSPERITY. 
War may be the direst enemy of industry and commerce in the im- 
scene of but it is an undeniable fact, established 
by the experience of all nations during the last two centuries, that an 
effective armed force 


upon the ocean is at once the midwife and the 
handmaid of foreign commerce. 


If then we shall all unite in the effort to secure to our people such 
pre heed spr have—if, in the presence of this overshadowing 
we can, momentarily at least, sink all party rivalries and only 

vie with each other in hastening that result—it will not be long ere we 
Can once more in the knowledge that the sails of our birds of 
commerce are every sea, that the emoke of our merchant 


It has been increased very much since that | 
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steamers is ascending to the heavens which bend above all portions of 
the globe where their presence shall once more rejoice in 
the days wherein labor finds readyand remunerative employment, and 
capital gains the just and legitimate reward for its enterprise and risk. 
_ Give us such © navy and we shall have taken the first step toward 
bringing about the return of those haleyon days when discontent in 
this land of plenty and promise was unknown, when all were satisfied, 
and all were happy because all were prosper . ; 


ne | 
us, \ 


is possible; 
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Eight Hours to Letter-Carriers, 
SPEECH 


HON. BENTON J. HALL, 


IOWA, 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


7 . , Y, July 15. 1886, 


On the bill (S. 2076) to extend to letter-carriers the adv 
employés of the United S 
to the hours of labor. 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In listening to the diseussion which has thus far been 
devoted to this bill I have observed that it has been confined exeln- 
sively to the question of expense—how much will it cost the Govern- 

In the report furnished by the Postmaster-General and the let- 
ter of Mr. J. F. Bates, superintendent of the free-delivery system, the 
increased expense of adopting the eight-hour rule among the letter- 
carriers would be about $1,350,000. It is claimed by gentlemen who 
have given the subject very careful consideration that there are errors 
in these figures and that tl 
5750,000 per annum. 

Now, sir, I am not sufficiently familiar with the data to have an 
opinion as to the correctness of these various calculations, but this bill 
should have something else about it to commend it, and if it has not it 
should be rejected, whether the increased cost would approximate the 
larger or the smaliersum. I amas anxious as any member can be to 
limit and reduce expenditures and oppose extravagance. 

But leonfess I do not understand why this measure receives no other 
explanation or consideration. It is a simple proposition to extend the 
definition of a legal day’s work to the employment of letter-carriers of 
the United States. It is another move in recognition of the demand 
of laboring men for help and recognition in their efforts to better their 
condition. I have no doubt it will increase the expense of the service, 
and will be beneficial to the letter-carriers individually. But I am not 
prepared to oppose it because of its expense, nor do I favor it because 
of its immediate benefits upon a class of men. I favor it because I es- 
pouse the cause of labor generally, and am anxious to unite in the great 
movement—the great experiment that is slowly formulating—to see if 
the general condition of laboring men may not be elevated, and if they 

an not be enabled to receive better wages and enjoy a more rational 
and equal participation in the enjoyment and comforts, which are in 
fact the not wholly rewarded products of their toil. 

On the 25th of June, 1868, the Congress of the United States enacted 
that ‘‘ eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, wor 
men, and mechanics who may be employed by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’’ (Section 3738.) This has been since 
extended to departmental employés and others. Besides, we have pro- 
vided for leave of absence, for vacation, holidays, &c. But in conse- 
quence of the phraseology of the law letter-carriers are not embraced 
in its provisions. It may be said that the eight-hour law should apply 
only to wagemen—laborers at daily wages; but I am not quite able to 
see the distinction. In my judgment it matters little whether the 
wages are payable monthly, weekly, or daily, and the true criterion is 
rather the nature and character of the work. 

It has been often said that the rate of wages which employers will 
pay and laborers receive depends upon the great law of supply and de- 
mand, and that any system which attempts to fix the length of a day’s 
work or provide that the wages for ten hou 
eight must inevitably fail. Let us attend to these suggestions for a 
moment. I concede that so long as the labor of the world or of any great 
people is unorganized and incapable of regulating itself, it will always 
be true that wages must depend upon supply and demand. And this 
will be true whether the rate of wages is involved or the number of 
hours of work per day. For unorganized labor is hungry, anxious to 
secure employment, and competes with itself. 

In the world there have always been more men seeking employment 
than there have been places to employ them. There have been men in 
place, and men out of place. Those out, with hungry wives and crying 
little ones behind them, unrestrained by system and without help or 
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hope, have been and ‘are willing to underbid those who are in by either 
working more hours or at lower rates. And those in place, rather than 
go unemployed and have renewed the cries of their dependents, have 
submitted to the reduction. . And thus bitter competition and nurtured 
selfishness have grown andincreased. The rule of demand and supply 
has governed and will govern under such circumstances, because the 
greater the number of laborers unemployed the more there were under 
the duress of poverty and necessity ready to rush in and underbid their 
fellows in place. 

Now, sir, I am not one who believes that it can ever come to be that 
the man who works eight hours should receive the same compensation 
as the one who works ten hours; and I would always oppose any legis- 
lation that arbitrarily attempts to so provide. Not only this, but in 
my opinion there should be no restriction or prohibition against any 
citizen working as many hoursas he chooses, or receiving such compen- 
sation as his labor was worth based upon his hours of labor. Thou- 
sands of frugal and industrious men work extra hours and earn extra 
wages. There are besides many classes of employment of such char- 
acter that it would be impossible to limit it with the eight-hour rule 
as toduration of work, and the limit could operate only as a measure 
of compensation. : 

But, sir, this isnot the principle of the eight-hourruleas I understand 
it. Laboring men, appreciating that in the economy of the world they 
have never been fully or fairly compensated, seeing day after day the 
results of their labor and toil gathering and accumulating in the hands 
of a few, who without skill or competency have simply happened to 
be at the right place and time to have thrust upon them the results of 
other men’s toil, are slowly arranging and organizing with the view of 
changing and arresting some of the old laws and processes which have 
always operated so unjustly and oppressively upon them. They are 
proposing tentatively to modify in a certain sense the old rule of sup- 
ply and demand. It is insisted that as between men with capital and 

aboring men the former have an adyantage—they do not meet upon 
equal terms. 

The man of capital can wait; the laborer, with no bread or meat in 
the house, can not. The former can fix the wages and say, ‘‘ Take that 
or starve, and I will look for some one else,’ and if the laborer hesi- 
tates another starving workman comes ir. and takes the place. It is 
also insisted that in consequence of this disparity the general average 
of wages is lower than it should naturaily be everywhere. Now, sir, 
the eight-hour rule, or I may say a lim'ted day’s work rule, has been 
suggested and adopted as a means of giving to all men who will 
work employment. Its purpose is by giving work to all to destroy the 
competition among laborers, who have heretofore been their own worst 
enemies in this respect. But to accomplish this it is necessary there 
shall be organization, understanding, harmony, and a brotherly love 
among them. 

When properly understood and appreciated, I knowof no more sub- 
lime or noble charity than that which lies at the foundation of the 
eight-hour rule. It is a concession by the men in place to the men not 
in place. One class says to the other, let us be friends and divide. 
We will reduce our time and work less hours so that you can partake 
in the day’s labor and cease your suffering and your bitterness. At 

first we will necessarily get lower wages, for it must always be true that 
eight hours’ Jabor can not be the equivalent of ten. But when we have 
fully established the rule, when all men have employment, when in each 
home there is bread and meat, when the great family of laborers is no 
longer divided and inimical to itself and competition ceases in our midst, 
then we will request the gradual and just restoration of wages for the 
eight hours’ work to a rate justified by principles of right and true 
economy. Whenever the eight-hour rule shall be generally adopted, 
so that time to work shall be given to all, the demand for laborers will 
necessarily be increased, more men will be needed, and wages will be 
increased. 

There are, as just siated, sir, frugal and industrious men now who 
work extra hcurs and receive additional pay. Such men will at first 
naturally be disinclined to limit themselves to eight hours, and there 
will and should be no law or regulation tocompel them to so limit them- 
selves. It is possible that there never will be a time when a large num- 
ber of laborers will not work in excess of the limit. Indeed it is not a 
*‘limit,’’ for any one can work as many hours as he chooses. But the 
theory of the rule is that social organization and the necessity of giving 
each individual an equal chauce to secure his share of employment will 
ultimately induce all to observe the charitable rule, and devote the re- 
maining hours to recreation, study, and the development of mind and 
faculty. These ideas are not theoretical or chimerical, but have been 
already found of practical operation. 

There are several great unions and organizations of labor in the 
United States and England where competition between artisans in the 
same trades has practically ceased, in consequence of the social organi- 
zation, which sees to it that each member shall have his share of labor. 
And in consequence they have been able to largely regulate and in- 
crease the rate of their wages. 

Then, sir, I know of no reason why the Government should not, in 
establishing a rule of this character, be the first to set the example of 
aiding the great body of the people in increasing the wages of its 


laborers and employés. Since I have had the honor of a seat y 

this floorseveral propositions have been presented to increase the oo 
of some of the laboring men in the employ of the Government and 
I have heard eloquent and conscientious appeals against such pro ns , 
tions, made in the supposed interest of the millions of laborers i the 
country who are not thus paid, but who by burdens and exactions 
help to pay the taxes thus applied to the employés here. “i 

But, sir, in sonre respects the people, by reason of their remoteness 
from our individual action and the vastness of their numbers, js like 
Deity. We can never approachor draw neartothem. Neither as legis. 
lators nor as individuals can we lay our hands beneath the thighs of the 
people and elevate them in a mass either in wages, morals, or otherwise 
Neither can we be charitable, or generous, or just to them in any such 
sense. We must deal with those of them whom we can see, with whom 
we come in contact, with whom we immediately deal. We must be 

just and generousto individuals. And when wedeal justly, humanely 

and generously with these, we so deal with the whole people. ‘The ex’ 
ample of our action, the influence of our conduct, extends beyond its 
immediate results. The United States can not act here at the Capitol 
either justly or unjustly with its employés without its action being felt 
in the remotestquartersofthe Union. And themillionsof laborersand 
tax-payers far out beyond our vision will notcomplain that we here haye 
recognized our laborers as worthy of a generous and just rate of wages. 

I regard with the same conscientious scruples the rights of the taxed 

ple of this country. I favor the closest and most prudent economy. 
But I believe the laborer is worthy of his hire, and in my opinion the 
Government should itself, as the exemplar and great exponent of a)! 
usages and sentiments, pay its — the highest rate of wages con- 
sistent with the circumstances and nature of the work, and thus by law 
and example help in this great movement of bettering the condition of 
the laboring man with regard to both the hours of work and the rate 
of his compensation. 

I grant that the passage of this bill would cost something, but it 
would be in the direction of increasing the wages of men, reducing 
their hours of toil, and extending to all an equal chance for employ- 
ment. Is not that worth the additional cost? Sir, if in fact the labor 
is worth the increase, it is not an additional cost, but we simply pay 
what we would otherwise unjustly witMhold from our employ(s. [ 
do not believe we have burdened the statute with enactments for the 
benefit of labor, except as they might flow, indirectly, from the largesses 
and grants to capital and combinations. Land grants for railroads, 
subsidies for steamships, tariff for protection to monopolists and wealth 
have always in some indefinite sense indirectly benefited the laboring 
classes, but it has done so subject to the cruel conditions alluded to. 
They have made capital the master, who has dictated the terms to its 
employés, who, by reason of the poverty and competition among the 
laboring classes, has itself fixed the hours of toil and the rate of its 
wages. It istime, sir, now, that we have some legislation in the direct 
aid of labor. I do not mean to say that experience may not prove the 
application of the rule to the case of letter-carriers inexpedient, hut I 
am willing to try the experiment, In my judgment the legislation is 
in the right direction, and I must support it. 


Cyclones. 
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HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 30, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bil— 


The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

F of storm, cauti off- cold- .and oth ignals on 
tec strate ents er et 

e y of obse 3, 
. Ot epemanaes, lanterns, and flags, $10,000. oe ” 

Mr. WHEELER. [ offer the amendment which I send to the des. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “dollars,” in line 1344, the following: : 

“To establish and maintain not to exceed six signal stations at such points 
se the oe India Islands as — Se pl we ber sengl - 

purpose rricanes, storms 0 € cter, an 
eanener and approach, $4,000.”’ 

Mr. RANDALL. The point of order is reserved. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. The importance of this subject, bearing as it does 
directly upon the lives Paced ane fe our citizens, more than justiies 
my effort to have the t I offer incorporated in the bill now 
being considered. It is substantially the same as the bill which I 10 
troduced, and which was reported favorably from the Committee 0? 
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Military Affairs three months ago. That bill is now upon the Calen- 
dar, but the immense accumulation of business will, I fear, prevent 
its being reached this session. 

THE TERRORS OF THE TEMPEST. 


We are all aware of the alarm which has been caused throughout 
the country by the terrible cyclones which have from time to time 
over ourland, destroying life and property, and in a moment, as 

it were, sweeping away entire towns and villages. We are also familiar 
with the harrowing accounts of the disastrous effects of these tornadoes 
upon the high seas, wrecking vessels, augmenting the dangers of those 
who “go down to the sea in ships,’’ and inflicting almost incalculable 
losses upon owners and underwriters. This measure is designed to en- 
able our people to guard against and protect themselves, so faras human 
foresight and wisdom can do so, from these perils; and it is universally 
admitted that it is the highest function, as well as the most sacred 
obligation of governments, to protect the persons and property of its 
“sos who have never encountered a cyclone can hardly imagine the 
terrors of these manifestations of the irresistible force of the elements 
when let loose upon their missions of devastation and death. The 
darkening of the heavens, the appalling stillness of the air, the oppress- 
ive sulphurous odor, followed by the furious bursting forth of the un- 
chained winds, must be experienced to be understood and fully real- 


The characteristics of a hurricane are an advancing, generally circu- 
lar, storm, in which the wind blows with almost inconceivable violence, 
attended by torrents of rain and terrible electrical displays of thunder 
and lightning, with a calm space at the center, with constantly recur- 
ring fresh outbreaks of extreme violence immediately following the 

of the center, these latter winds always blowing trom a direc- 
tion contrary to those that preceded them. 

When these storms sweep the ocean the sea rises in a confused and 
raging mass, frequently overwhelming the stanchest vessels. 

When passing over the land these cyclones not infrequently sweep 
away forests, houses, and entire villages in a few minutes, the catas- 
trophe being almost invariably attended with deplorable loss of life. 

Their repeated occurrence of late years has led the inhabitants of the 
localities most frequently visited to construct places of refuge in the 
ground in which their families can find safety during the storm. 


NOW AND WHERB CYCLONES ORIGINATE. 


As yet science has developed no means of preventing these dreadful 
visitations, though it has succeeded in discovering their cause, the local- 
ities in which they originate, and their general course. 

I beg to call attention toa map which I have had prepared, indicating 
the general track of the most destructive cyclones which have occurred 
in the last one hundred years. I regret that the map does not extend 
sufliciently far inland to show the course of these cyclones in traversing 
the Southern States; but their general track, as shown on the map, in- 
dicates approximately the line they follow while moving northeasterly 
before ing the Atlantic coast. 

From investigation and observation we learn that these cylones origi- 
nate in the heated belt of the Atlantic Ocean east of the Caribbean Sea. 
They commence moving westerly or northwesterly, sometimes sweeping 
over the West India Islands and Gulf of Mexico, and sometimes bear- 
ing to the north and sweeping over the Atlantic Ocean. Those that 
pass over the Gulf of Mexico strike our Gulf coast, and after moving 
northwardly they are most generally deflected toward the northeast, 
traversing the Gulf or border and the Atlantic States. 

By the signal stations provided for in my amendment all 
the people of the United States would be given from three to four days’ 
warning of the approach of thesecyclones. The first dispatches would 
inform us that a cyclone was approaching from Trinidad, Martinique, 
orsome other of the Caribbean Islands. These dispatches would be 
followed by others from San Domingo, Cuba, or the Bahama Islands, 
announcing the and direction in which the cyclone was mov- 
ing. When it our coast its probable course would be determined 
and definite information upon this point would be supplied to all our 


WHAT THE STATIONS WOULD ACCOMPLISH. 

It is a well-established fact that a rapid and decided fall in the ba- 
tometer always precedes the approach of a cyclone; therefore if the 
msidents of any locality had received warning that a cyclone had 
crossed, or was crossing the Gulf, and noticed a fall in the barometer, 


they would be able to decide that the storm with which they were 
threatened was a cyclone, and could take all necessary and available 


against its destructive effects. If, on the contrary, no in- 
of the 2 pao of a cyclone had been received, they would 
it for A coop that any lowering of the clouds, or winds, or rain, 
commencement of a storm of only local character, which 

no The advantage which every community 
derive by relieved from the bewildering apprehensions 
attendant upon uncertainty on this point would compen- 
tate an hundred-fold for the trivial cost of the signal stations I propose. 
Cyclones have also originated in British America, and at other points 
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i 
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in the Rocky Mountain region, and near the Pacific coast, but they 
have never proved so destructive as those to which I have referred. 

_it is also worthy of our consideration that the cyclones from the Ca- 
ribbean Sea are fraught with great danger to our Atlantic and Gulf 
coast, through the effects of what is known as the “ storm-wave.”? The 
violent disturbance of the atmosphere, and the diminished pressure, 
and possibly other forces, cause the water to rise above the ordinary 
level of the ocean, and the wall of water thus occasioned is driven along 
with or before the hurricane, resulting in fearful inundations, which 
destroy vast amounts of property. 


Interstate Commereec. 


SPEECH 


~ 


HON. FREDERICK A. JOHNSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter of the regulation of interstate commerce 
has been before Congress for many years. Aside from the tariff and 
currency perhaps no other subject has of late years received more at- 
tention at the hands of the National Legislature than this. Congress 
after Congress has considered and debated it, and its importance has 
been generally conceded. The debates have been so long continued, 
and participated in by so many able men who have spoken on both 
sides, and that, after careful thought and study, that the ground would 
seem to have been already entirely covered; indeed, I very much doubt 
whether anything new can be presented in the discussion on the bill 
now before the House from the Committee on Commerce. 

The rapid growth and vast extent of the railway system of our 
country is one of the wonders of these later times—a system so inter- 
woven with the business, the comfort, and the pleasure of all the peo- 
ple, rich and poor, capitalist and laborer, producer and consumer of 
every section, as to make everything pertaining thereto matters of com- 
mon interest and consideration. The regulation of a commerce carried 
over 125,000 miles of railway, representing an investment of $8,000, - 
000,000, with a great army of employés numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, carrying in 1884 350,000,000 passengers and 400,000,000 tons of 
freight, all must concede to be of such importance as to deserve the 
most careful thought and consideration at the hands of those who take 
part in such attempted regulation; and discussion thereon should be 
had as far as possible without prejudice and in such a spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness as gives the most promise, and in the ‘‘long run”? 
always does bring about, the most desirable results. 

The greatest care should be taken lest in seeking to remedy known 
evils we do not unintentionally bring about others which in due time 
will require other legislation to correct. 

None will contend that the system of railway management in this 
country is free from defects, or deny that some legislation is desirable 
as well for those who ride and ship and consume as for those who fur- 
nish the means of transportation; but Ido not believe, as one would 
be led to suppose from much that had been said and written on the 
subject, that railroads almost deserve to be classed as great evils and 
as enemies of the general public, or that railroad managers are all un- 
principled and grasping, conducting their business with no thought 
except for themselves, blind to the interests of the people and regard- 
less of the rights of those who give them patronage. 

I can not overlook the great part borne by the railroads in the devel- 
opmentof thiscountry. The bringing together of widely separated sec- 
tions by easy and rapid communication; the opening up and peopling 
of vast regions of our territory which otherwise would have remained 
uninhabited; the cultivation of unnumbered millions of acres of our 
soil, heretofore barren and waste, now made productive under the handg 
of industrious and thrifty proprietors whose crops find ready and cheap 
transportation to the markets of the world, and the consequent addi- 
tion in almost incalculable amount to our national wealth; the appli- 
ances for the rapid, comfortable, and luxurious transportation of man 
and beast, appliances that are being constantly improved and enlarged 
and which are far in advance of those enjoyed by any other people—all 
this will be readily conceded and the question possibly be asked why enu- 
merate these things which all acknowledge to be facts; to which I would 
answer that such an enumeration of resultant benefits would seem to 
be sufficient to exempt the railroad management from at least some of 
the harsh judgment and many of the hard names that are so easily ap- 
plied. Nor can I forget another thing, not so often mentioned by those 
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who so easily and readily call these hard names, namely, that year by 
year a large and increasing competition and the inevitable working of 
the Jaw of supply and demand have caused a steady decrease in the 
rates of passenger and freight traffic, until to-day they are lower than 
in any other country in the world. 

Human nature is selfish, and men everywhere are looking out for 
‘‘ ywwmber one;’’? but no man or body of men can leng pursue a course 
which ignores the rights and privileges of those about them without 
paying dearly for it. All men know this and none better than railroad 
managers, and though among them there may be, as in every business, 
bad men, bold and unscrupulous, who in their eager rush for wealth 
and power would ride over everything in their way and disregard the 
rights of the public so far as possible, yet they are the exceptions, an1 
among the railroad managers of to-day I believe there are men of high 
character and honorable purpose in as large proportion as can be found 
in any other line of business, The capital in railroads is there for profit, 
as is the case in all business investments, and the roads are run to make 
money while accommodating the public. 

If while thus seeking an appropriate return on investment the rail- 
road management shall look only to their own profit and turn a deaf 
ear to the reasonable demands of the public, a day of reckoning will 
surely come, and public opinion will certainly compel reform, and that 
too, if need be, by severe measures and **heroi¢ treatment;’’ but I 
believe and am confirmed in such belief by what I have heard and read 
on the subject, that these managers, many of them as capable and suc- 
cessful business men as we have, are not so blind to their own interests 
as to persistently disregard public sentiment and opinion; but that 
same self-interest, as well as their better judgment as honorable men, 
will lead them to meet at least half-way all efforts for the settlement 
of grievances, the redress of wrongs, and the cerrection of unjust and 
arbitrary discrimination. 

The gentleman whose name the bill now before us bears, Mr. REAGAN, 
of Texas, has for many years been at the front in the debates and at- 
tempted legislation on this subject of interstate commerce. I have the 
highest respect for his ability, and not a doubt as to the sincere and 
honorable motive and purpose actuating him in all that he has said and 
done in this regard, and yet I donot favor his bill and did not join the 
majority of my associateson the Committee on Commerce in their favor- 
able report. 

After hearing the discussions on the subject in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress and listening to the arguments made before our committee dur- 
ing this session, with such information as I have been able to obtain in 
other channels, together with my own limited observation and experi- 
ence as to general business, I am led to the opinion that the way pro- 
posed by the Reagan bill, so called, for the regulation of interstate com- 
merece, is not the best way, but recognizing the demand for some action 
by Congress, and believing the wise course will be to heed such de- 
mand, I therefore favor some legislation; butin my humble judgment 
the best way now is to attempt such regulation by the means of a hoard 
of interstate ecommerce commission, such, for instance, as the one pro- 
posed by a majority of the Committee on Commerce of the Forty-eighth 
Congress, or as named in the bill introduced in this by Mr. 

34KER, of New York, or as provided in the Cullom bill recently passed 

by the Senate. 

I believe that it is unwise to attempt to regulate interstate commerce 
by enacting laws to reach all the endless and every day details of a bus- 
iness which reaches out toward every point of the compass, that has 
‘‘ gridironed ’’ the land from end to end, and that enters directly or in- 
directly into every channel of trade, that requires the constant care and 
closest attention of practical men educated to the business, and so qual- 
ified to prepare for and provide for the needs of the ever-varying trade 
and commerce of thecountry. Iron rules to govern a commerce so vast, 
so intricate, so endless in detail, it seems to me, would be impracticable, 
and would in many eases embarrass rather than help to improve the 
situation, It may be said that such detailed results are not intent 
of the legislation proposed, and possibly such statement would be true 
so far as the intent is concerned; but I can not see how any other con- 
struction can be put upon it. 

In place of such legislation why not by a commission covering the 
whole country provide a channel for the presentation and the candid 
and eareful consideration of complaints, and the righting so far as pos- 
sible of real wrongs and grievances; a commission with wisel 

























passed in various States of the Union creating boards of railroad com- 
tnissioners, and in tre main results have been satisfactory. 
Shippers have carried their gri and made their coz1plaints 

these commissioners, which have been in that way brought to the atten- 
tion of the railroad ; have as a rule been met by such mana- 
gers in the proper spirit, investigation has followed, 
brought together, suggestions have been heeded, recommendations fol- 
lowed, awards accepted, and in almost all cases the results have been 
satisfactory to alleoncerned. We have had such acommission in New 
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York for three years past, since 1883. The law was framed by and 
acted largely through the efforts of a member of this House. yy .; 
league, Mr. BAKER, and so far as I know the well-nigh unanimous oni. 
ion in our State is in approval of the work of said commission «, 
favor of its continuance. . 


a vast amount of work of a character which demonstrates ti 
ness of such a 
ity, and intelligence of the commissioners. During the eight 1), 
lowing the organization of the board seventy-five complaints y, 
all of which were fully investigated. Some of these involved » ),,, 
ination inte the financial affairsand history of large railroad eorpo,.:;,.. 
others had referenee to the comfort and safety of passe: Sand Citica 

lating to the operations of the roads. Manyrecommendations hay. }..... 
to the rai} 
of which have been ch: 
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I quote as follows from the message of the governor of the Stato ,, 


the President of the United States) transmitted tothe Levislatyr. 1. 
uary 1, 1884: a 
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Since the organization of the board of railroad commissioners t})o. } 


tand with results which are credit, 
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companies in order to protect the peop! in lif 
eerfully adopted. 


I quote as follows from one of the reports of the New York railroad 


com 


review of commissions and their results may thus }> «: 


Our brief. uted 
their well-directed efforts more has been done than through any o:)o; 5 
method of State procedure to raise the railroads and the pe ple to the >) 
which cach must occupy before any satisfactory settlement of their ,, 
can begin to be accomplished ; each must first learn that their interests are my. 
tual and neteonflicting. That railroad which regards its transportation o5),,.. 
tunities as prey is digging the grave of its prosperity and is proh ieee 
growth. Thatcommunity which seeks the correction of railroad alyyecs | 
destructive measures is killing the patient as a cure for disease and is !os,;,.; 
very advantages which it t _ 


y seeks. 


In the light of such testimony, to which we might add the experiey, 
of other States; in these days when the principle of arbitration see}. 
so popular, as illustrated in the recent debates and vote on this floor oy 
the labor arbitration bill; now when there seems to be a growing senti- 
ment favorable to the bringing tegether of nations, corporations, anj 
individuals between whom differences have arisen, that®hy confers 
and perhaps mutual concession the interest of all may be promoted, js 
not the proposed correction of all realjor fancied evils and real harmon: 
between all the parties more likely to be brought about in regard to the 
question of interstate commerce through the channel and on the plan 
of a national commission, whose methods can be changed if need bea; 
shall be suggested by that best of all teachers in such matters, the ex. 
perience of daily b.. ‘mess, rather than by the means and in the manner 
proposed in the Reagan bill. It is wise statesmanship that secks to 
harmonize opposing elements and forces, remembering that there ar 
two sides to every question. 

The labor question has of late been very prominent in this country 
and has properly received attention at the handsof the representatives 
of the people here assembled, and as a friend of labor and anxious t 
do all in my power to promote its true interests the recent legisl: 
had my sympathy and support; but in all the eloquent and earnest 
speeches made on the subject on this floor I do not remember to hav 
heard one word in protest against the taking of the law into their ow 
hands by one side, obstructing travel, disarranging business, and de- 
stroying life and property—crimes, and high crimes deserving severe 
punishment—acts, however, which I am bound to say I believe were 
not approved, and were condemned by the great majority in the ranks 
of labor in this country. 

At present the side is the one against railroads. Let us re- 
member, however, that shippers and carriers both have rights. and the 
duty of protecting such ts is as binding on the one side as the other. 
How shall all this best be ? Not, in my judgment, by multipii 
tion of our laws; not by the enactment of statutes at once arb 
exacting; but rather by means of a commission wisely selected, sim 
and practical in its methods, that will ize the rights of all, and 
in a spirit of conciliation and right doing will seek to bring the parties 
together for such settlement of differences as become houora!)!¢ men. 

My friend, Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, in the course of one of the 
ablest speeches on this subject in the Forty-eighth Congress, sic: 

The government of a free and civilized people must not govern too mc) 

And, in my judgment, that is just what we are doing in <00!) lex 
lation as that proposed in the Reagan bill. * ; 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. RANDAL), 10 

Congress, in a speech on another question, said: 

Shall we unsettle business interests by constant tinkering? Si!) our mee’ 
ing here be the cause of terror, and our adjourning the cause of rejo 88 

I think such questions may well be asked in connection wth the 

the Reagan bill for the regulation of interst™ 

commerce; for it is of such a character as to make the business p=?! 

anxious when Congress convened and relieved when it adjourns. | 
lieve the legislation proposed by the Reagan bill, so called, iso! 4 
that isdisturbing, that tends to unsettle and derange the general -_ 
ness of the country; that it is too exacting and far-reaching; 024‘! 

we can not embarrass and confuse the workings of Se 
and as the railroad of this country without #™ 
aaa iaeetnenea damaging rurale of the general public 
sure to follow as that the sun will rise and set to-morrow. 
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Forfeiture of Northern Pacific Land Grant. 


SPEECH 


or 


- 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 
OF OREGON, 

Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, July 26, 1886. 
the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the United States certain of the lands granted 
‘ & Northern Pacific Railroad Company to aid in the construction of a rail- 
t0 od from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and to restore the same to settlement, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. HERMANN said: ' ' 

Mc. SPEAKER: As to the policy or impolicy of creating this immense 
erantof the public domain over twenty years ago it is not now essential 
fo diseuss. It is sufficient to know it wasdone. We do not, however, 
forget some of the leading inducements. It was in a time of civil war, 


and in the deadliest of its hostilities. The existence of the nation was 


in peril. An immense coast line on the Pacific Northwest was exposed 
and defenseless. ‘Three thousand miles separated it from the center of 

pulation. Foreign nations awaited the fatal moment when the Re- 
public should fall in dismembered fragments a prey to the enemies of 
free government on earth. Great Britain, ever on the alert as to our 
weakness, and with her rich colonial possessions adjoining us, patroled 
the high seas with her floating armaments, prepared to seize as well as 
defend every advantage in the critical hour. 

Here was an immense domain constituting west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains one-fifth of the whole national area, and separated from the rest 
of the Union by lofty mountains, uninhabitable wastes, and with no 
means of rapid transit. Without transportation facilities in the near 
future, but few inducements were oifered the pioneer. Much of the 
country was rugged and roadless and largely occupied by roving Indian 
tribes, constantly on the war-path, and requiring the ceaseless vigi- 
lance of United States troops at enormous expense to the Government. 
The entire intermediate country was worthless to civilization without 
some commercial outlet. The populous communities along the sea- 
board and in the earlier settled valleys were longing for railway con- 
nection with their old homes in the East. Having subdued the country 
adjacent to the coast after long trials, privations, and suffering, and the 
display of courage, fortitude, and endurance such as has few parallels 
on the historic page, they conceived it a duty of the nation to aid them 
in the realization of their fondest desires. They grew impatient in 
their seclusion. 

Every section of the Union was pushing ahead with giant strides. 
The Pacific Northwest alone remained uncared for. With railway transit 
the pioneer was promised a return journey to the Atlantic in six days, 
which with the slow plodding ox-team he traversed in six months! 
He was also reminded of the quickening life which railways would im- 
part to every remote section of the great forest and mountain expanse 
then before him. Is it surprising, sir, that everywhere there was an 
earnest, enthusiasticdesire for the transcontinental railway, even thongh 
it cost what was granted to obtain it? 

The great benefits to accrue to the citizen and the nation as well were 
deemed ample consideration for the price paid. These views were ex- 
pressed by the leading statesmen of the nation at the time. Mr. Hen- 
dricks, late Democratic Vice-President, whose sad death this Congress 
recently, in common with all the people, so profoundly mourned, when 
speaking in the United States Senate June 27, 1964, on the passage of 
this very grant, said: 

Everybody can see at a glance that it is a work of national importance. It 
Proposes to lands in a northern latitude where, without the construction 
of a work like that, the lands are comparatively without value to the Govern- 
ment, No person acquainted with the condition of that section of the country 
= that there can be very extensive settlements until the Government 

encourage those settlements by the construction of some work like thie. 

The man in the West who raised his voice against this generous and 
Patriotic sentiment was at once regarded as an enemy to progress and 
civilization. He was pointed at as a “ fossil’ and old “ fogy,” ‘‘a 
moccasin man,” a friend of the cabin, the ox-team, and Indian trail. 
He was voted an obstructionist. ‘These reflections are submitted not 
to apologize for but rather to soften somewhat the harsh criticism of 
the present day for the liberality of the generation of a quarter of a 
century ago, 

A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 
painfully realized the necessity of reaching 
those distant portions of the Republic, that it might 
enabled to render rapid and adequate aid. This 
afforded by a continuous railway communication between 
and the Pacific Ocean. The task and the required ex- 
involved seemed appalling. The object to be accomplished 
inducement for the sacrifice. The prize was 
Our sister republic was already floating an im- 
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citizens of a free nation. 

The States and Territories on the Pacific trembled in hourly antici- 
pation of domestic violence by t » who were secretly plotting with 
the enemy to wrench the feeble authority of Na | Government 
there and proclaim the existence of a Pacific repnb But the great 
nation was itself in the throes of dissolution ] ind every 
dollar was utilized in exerting the of the Constitution and 
laws. Every resource of the count1 tined to the utmost ten- 
sion. The last hour seemed to ecome. In these d ys only 
result 3 were looked for, and litt 1 paid to th lea to 
the end. in these extremities Congress wi) t a y the rich 
prize of the public lands that it mic} t 1 and rve the 
Union of the great domain between the | sy Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Grants of lands and subsidies were promptly and gen 
erously voted the Union and Central Pacif Lilroad Companies that 
communication might be had with California and Nevada on the Pa- 
cific. That alike advantage should | xtended to the great Pacific 
Northwest a grant was also made to the Northern | ud Com- 
pan, 

) ITs 

The charter was gran 1864, for the building of a1 id 
through that immense region of almost uninhabited country from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, with a branch road to Portland, Oreg. The 
distance was over 2,000 miles. The grant allowed two years in ch 
to commence work, and required a completion of the road \ n 
years. After several amendments and extensions of time t t lim 
itation for completion was fixe 1anci: ortu 
overtook the company, and by; hey only com- 
pleted 531 miles, to near Bis 3 seen fit 
to re-enter by declaring a for lof this 
point it is generally conceded tl in could 
and would have been restored. 

But no action was taken and the construction of the road eded 
rapidly. As sections of 25 mi were compl l they w pected 
by United States commissioners, accepted and certified by the Presi- 
dent for patent. Towns and cities were built, great mines wer vel- 
oped, population rapidly followed in the van of the « road 
builders, homesteads and pre-emptions were made of choi 
United States land districts were created, and everywhere a1 
was breathed in this hitherto almost trackless waste of 2,000 


Whilethis long line was approaching the Cascade Mountains active work 
was also in operation connecting Portland, Ore 
and the western foot-hills of the Cascade range. The 
rapidly nearing each other, and now it remains to close an interval of but 
75 miles when a direct and continuous line will have been e 
by this company from the lakes on the Atlantic to the waters of the Pa- 
cific. This gap of unfinished road is mainly on the top of the Cascade 
Mountains, and requires a continuous tunnel of about 21 
At this point the greatest resistance is met and stupendous work 1 
and day is in progress. 
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posed to forfeit, and also the grant along the 214 miles in Oregon, from 
near Wallula to Portland, within which the compat s constructed 


( 
no road. This was originally known as the branch line. 
completed road running toward Puget Sound at Wallula 

bia River and follows that river to Portland, Ore 
Another road having been built along the Columbia River between 
Wallula and Portland, and no efforts having been made to earn this 
portion of the grant, there is a universal desire for its r storation to the 
public domain, and no equities can be urged for further delays. Much 
opposition, however, is made to the fort grant on the Cas- 
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cade Mountains, as there it is claimed active work is in progress, ener- 
getically directed to a completion of the remaining 75 miles. This is 





urged as an equity. 
THE PROPOSED HOUSE FORFEITURE. 

The measure recommended by the Committeeon Public Lands of this 
House includes the restoration of all the grant west of Bismarck coter- 
minous with the line of road constructed and not constructed after the 
expiration of limit named in the grant, and embracing, it is estimated, 
26.000,000 acres of land. Of this about 1,000,000 acres are in the 75 
miles of unconstructed Cascade division, and about 2,000,000 acres are 
in the unconstructed 214 miles of the Wallula-Portland division. 

THE EXT THE GRANT. 

The company was originally granted twenty 
side of the road in the Territori n alternate sections on each 
side of the road where it passed This embraced 
12,800 acres per mile in the States and 25,600 acres per mile within the 
Territories. The estimated available quantity of the grant is 42.000- 
000 acres, or 65,620 square miles. There was 531 miles of road con- 
structed before the date fixed for completion of the entire line. 

THREE PROPOSITIONS. 


In the adjustment of this grant there are three propositions advocated 
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in Congress. First, the entire forfeiture of all that portion of the en- | cess at this session. No other course will. A failure to effect a 5 
tire grant westward of Bismarck in Dakota Territory, to which point | feitare now will allow the railroad company to earn the lands on ‘ r 
the road had been constructed July 4, 1879, the maximum limitation | present unfinished Cascade branch before we can act at the next = 
named in the grant for completion of entire road. The second proposi- | sion. We know that the Senate will not concur in the House })j!| ws 
tion is confined to a forfeiture of all unearned lands at this time, which | we know we can concur in the Senate bill and pass it now, and snes rn 

comprise the grant of the 75 miles of unconstructed Cascade division and | the grant unearned along unconstructed road. Why, sir, do we nos 4 
214 miles unconstructed Columbia River division in Oregon (Wallula to | this? I ask an opportunity to voteon this. If we decline this we a 
Portland). The third proposition only includes the Oregon division be- | all. We shall be like the dog, gazing in the placid waters with 4 «| i ; 
tween Wallula and Portland. of meat in his mouth, and seeing the shadow of the meat, he ones a 
The majority of the Public Lands Committee of this House report | his mouth and leaped at it and thus lost the savory substance. — = 
in favor of the first proposition, while the minority of that committee I can see no relief in this persistent and useless struggle. [yt on the 
favor the third proposition. In the mean while the Senate passesa bill | contrary it does seem to me we invite in our defeat a further Joss o{ the 
which is submitted to this House, and which with some additional de- | publicdomain by postponing forfeiture of the unearned lands, wit}, i 
tails constitutes the second proposition; that is, forfeiting all lands co- | tinued anxiety and loss to thousands of poor people settled on t eel 
terminous with the lines of road not constructed at the date of the pas- | grants and inconceivable discouragement to the public progress a long 
sage of the act. This Senate proposition is accepted by the minority | the line. Firmly impressed with this belief, I can not believe it advis- 
of the House committee. There is, thorefore, immediately before us | able to supportthe measure. To disdain what is possible, indeeg mo 
for consideration but the two issues: Shall we declare forfeited all the | is now offered us, is to directly and practically aid and perpetuate the 
lands westward of Bismarck, in Dakota, which includes about 1,500 | very system we pretend to abhor. The result of our action is a dircet 
miles of constructed road now in operation, or shall we confine our | benefit to the corporations and an injury to the people. We prevent 4 
forfeiture to that portion of the grant within which the company has | restoration of these unearned lands and enable the grantees by our delay 
failed to construct its line of road? to complete their roads and then to invoke the aid of the courts for 
ARGUMENT OF COMMITTER. their title. For one I do not propose to be hoodwinked in any such 


: ‘ : : i scheme. Let us not do by indirection what we would not do by direc. 
It is argued in favor of an entire forfeiture that the original grant as|iio, If we are the friends of the settler let us Sas by our ou * 
amended limited the completion of the road to July 4, 1879; that this : : fessi . : ——— oe 
, : : ae : F : we are sincerein our professions of preserving the remainder of our pub- 
was @ condition, and that this condition was an entirety; that time can lic lands, let us not delay action I 
not run against it, nor can there be a waiver by the Government, and y ? 
that laches can not be imputed to it in the assertion of its rights; that PEOPLE DEMAND FORFEITURE ALONG UNCONSTRUCTED LINE. 
while the Executive Departments may have recognized acontinuing| It would be well if Representatives would consult the real wishes 
grant, this can not be urged as an estoppel of Congressional action—the | of the people, rather than the ravings of demagogues, who have no 
executive can not bind the legislative; that the corporation had notice | conception of what is practical from the impractical, but. do have an 
of the limitation and suffered all the consequences which such limita- | utter misconception of the subject as well as the real interests of th 
tion imposed upon its default; that the road was not completed strictly |.people. As to this particular grant I now submit to this Congress a 
within the time limited, and that the grant can not be construed to | petition signed by nearly three thousand people of Oregon and all within 
protect any of the road constructed out of time, nor continue title to | the 214-mile limits. I call these people and settlers into court over 
any of the lands coterminous therewith; that time is of the essence | their own signatures, and they shall speak for themselves. They ask 
of the contract; that a legislative act of forfeiture is the entry on con- | for a forfeiture of the 214-miledivision between Wallula and Portland. 
dition broken, and is likened to the common-law entry by the grantor, As further showing the sentiments of the people directly affected | 
and that, as in that case, all transfers and alienations are avoided and | now quote from the Bunch-grass Blade, a people’s paper (not a rail- 
the grantor reinvested of all his estate so forfeited. road organ), and published in the town of Lexington, within the 214- 
ARGUMENT FOR SENATE BILL. mile grant, and widely circulated among the homestead settlers, the 


Those who antagonize these views assert that this is by its words a stock-raisers, and farmers. The earnest enthusiasm manifested is in- 
grant in presenti with a condition-subsequent; that such condition be- dicated in this extract: 
ing performed by the grantee before a judicial or legislative declara- a Vers SSE. 
tion of forfeiture, the grant continues effective. An instance cited is] There is no question about the force of Congressman HERMANN’s remarks 
that ofa mortgagee before foreclosure and after condition broken, who upon ~ ae of the people = suenapens mig some demonstrati n 
may avoid the penalty, condition, or forfeiture by subsequent payment. | town in Oregon within 40 miles of Uke Columbia, between the Cascaes ard tis 
In further illustration, the Government of the United States may be | Blue Mountains, should be the scene of an enthusiastic mass-mecting of meu 
compared to an individual—a grantor who stands by and allows another — will make it a aaeaee to ———— See per ep gar 
to comply with a condition after default, and thus he disables himself ete ecemnaives enh tenets SEI "Tae duty of peace: 
to take advantage of it. That non-action isan implied waiver. While i poe and commay urging imenodinte astion on Congress is imper ative. 
it is admitted that under the old common law the principle obtained SO eeees Snece eaeeeeamee Se Se See Sener Democratic or Repalr can 
that no performance of a condition, after the day fixed for it, could | full meetings should be held in Heppner, Lexington, Hardman, lone ait i 
save the forfeiture, yet in modern times it is construed that such a | in Morrow County, right away. y, organize, and appeal! 
grant is charged with a trust rather than affected by a condition, and ; ‘ rousi sas om these 
that such construction is based largely in the disfavor of courts to for- ae ae nee wesatecien and —— 
feitures upon breach of conditions-subsequent. Confirmatory of these | ~ The sentiment of the : ; anbetitnte 
iti : : : people as to the impracticable House substitut 
ee cases decided in the Supreme Court of the | for the Senate bill is well expressed in the Daily Oregonian, of !’or- 
on is further contended, as to the road constructed out of time, that pene ome ns —— si i ae 
ngress never asserted its right of forfeiture, but that it did allow Senate passed a ing to declare forfeit those parts of the grant 
the ‘company by an implied assent to extend its road. Notice was where the road has not yet been constructed. This was sent to the House, wiica 
brought to Congress of the expiration of the granting time and of the | portions of the grant where the road had not been constructed up to the tue 
unfinished road, and committees were appointed to investigate, and the grant red, some four yearsago. The result of this disagreement vee y 
they reported against forfeiture. It is further shown that by express | Pompany will keep its hands upon all the lands it loosely and widely cls 1. 
acts of Congress after this and as late as 1882 the right of way for over sheding shawn along the Columbia River, where it has no intention or thougit 
100 miles in the Crow Indian reservation was granted the company that | °f ver building # road. 
Se s the road might proceed. In further recognition the | Within the limits of this grant in Washington Territory in the oo 
y its inspectors examined and approved the sections of | perous town of Goldendale is published the Goldendale Sentinel, 0% 
cu Soe serps cots coma ots nes ia aor | wee aaltepet anaes nbertis Color 
re ou me. vern- | presentation of the public sentiment in that tion of the Columbia 
ment continues its double minimum price on the even sections by rea- River valley: . en —° 
son of the grant. Settlers have been induced by the com to settle lula and 
on these lands, payments have been made to if, and contracts of sale | pisisea tana ter coheoreeting, the, rallcoed, ade e ee guy, 
negotiated with thousands. In the event of a sweeping forfeiture this 
great and wealthy corporation will seek redress in the courts, causing 
uncertainty, anxiety, and expense, with the consequent standstill of 
distance. 





































Cesar, to die by the hands of itsfriends. The ultra-forfeiture men in Congr’, 

headed by Senator Van Wyck, whom the people have heretofore looked 0 * 

the champion of their ts, seem determined to avoid a square vole o" th . 
een ita sort of propelling oar to a general forfeiture 

much progress and improvement along that immense bill, claiming thei if they pass this bill discon: it will be an implied aba»- 
CTICA donment of right to demand the forfeiture of other lands. We wish “° 

Id t t ~% ae a ve ee Se ee common sense to Rese ae — 
do no i i ; nos all they ask. 
— o enter — iscussion of the merits of this pro- ae n they cen got because they can not get they ask 

Et right of the Ger aan ot a at length as tothe | youd lands down the River is an independent proposition; 9d 0° 

ne right of the Sore ent to forfeit or the corporation to claim Ie no division of opinion: or if there is it is a hidden 
in law or in equity this grant. I take my stand and am controlled in : 

this matter by that course which I conceive will uce a concurrence | _ 5° - as the quetion of the Sertaltare rte conasrned on elon iis tno whens = 

—_ of gress in some forfeiture. is will give us suc- ' settlers themselves. Many of them have purchased their lands of the company, 
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¢ wish their titles disturbed. The road is in operation and they 
end they domeat of it; and if it were left to a vote of the people, it is doubtful 
a would vote for forfeiture, not because they have any respect or love for the 
if they but because, looking at their own interests alone, they would probably 
a the propriet of disturbing the title to the possessions which they hold 
—_ the title of the company. But here the case is entirely different. We 
under have a road, or the promise of a road. Not only has there never been 
— ke of a pick in furtherance of the enterprise, but there has been a con- 
the stro d pron abandonment of the enterprise for years. 
tinued soaition is certainly anomalous. For nearly a quarter of a century, half 
bay Pe have been tied up from public settlement; the growth of the country 
our lan retarded ; ite material interests cramped; and its people keptin a per- 
has ae erof expectancy, We want the grant forfeited, and the company claim 
petual fev re willing that it should be forfeited, and yet the forfeiture bill makes 
that they 6 The assertion of Senator VAN Wyck that he should oppose this 
Be headway: was only forfeiting what the company was willing should be for- 
na silly as it is unjust to the interests of the people. What difference 
feited, is as © to the ie who are affected by the grant,and who desire the 
dons” mayhether the company are in favor of forfeiting it or not. They are 
_——_ for the forfeiture in a spirit of spite toward the company, but because 
not asking the country demand the forfeiture. How illogical it is to clamor 
pepe rtain right until the party withholding it accedes to our demand, and 
for @ as to accept it because they do accede. Such performances savor either 
= re or id . The sensible thing for the forfeiture men in Congress 
S boyy = ure the restoration of this grant to the people while they can, and 
then contend for more. 


I quote now from a prominent Democrat, a leading citizen of Eastern 
Oregon and along this Columbia line, and whose speeches in the recent 
campaign in favor of a prompt forfeiture of unearned and fraudulent 
railway and wagon-road and swamp-land grants were applauded by the 
settlers and people of all partisan politics. I select his letter asa sample 


of others received by me and of the prevailing sentiment. It is dated 
Dalles City, February 11, 1886. He says: 


ggest, this portion of the grant (Wallula to Portland) is clearly un- 
antes on that point there can be no controversy. To go beyond Wallula 
would be to enter upon controverted und and would be to invite such com- 
Jications as would almost certainly defeat the measure. And even if a bill to 
forfeit thegrant beyond Wallula should become a law the whole question would 
be taken into the courte,and even though the law should be finally sustained, 
yet it could be kopsiee yeauein litigation, and thus keep the lands closed against 
settlement for an it period. 


ures which all concede are practicable and will afford relief and save 
millions of acres of public land from further control of corporations. 


Is it surprising people should become weary of such legislative jug- 
glery? 













































In the early days of the session I introduced a bill exclusively for a 
restoration of this 214-mile grant and for the protection of settlers’ rights. 
No reference was made to the Cascade or any other portion of the grant. 
Even if desired it wasdeemed impracticable. It was thought Congress 
would not agree to anything more radical. A Senate bill is now sub- 
mitted to this House granting this and adding a forfeiture of all lands 
coterminous with the uncompleted portions of the Cascade branch of 
the Northern Pacific railroad. This comes to us now in the natureof a 
compromise. It is a great concession on the past position at the other 
end of the Capitol. It is the most liberal, as well as most radical, the 
country can expect. We are now offered a practical and immediate 
solution of this great problem. To refuse this is to postpone the hopes 
of the country indefinitely. For one, I accept it as the only possible 
hope for adjustment. I express no opinion as to the justice or injus- 
tice, the rights of the company or the interest of the people in reference 
to a restoration of the incompleted Cascade branch. It is enough for 
me to know that the pending proposition will bring success if accepted 
by us. 

Should this House decline this last alternative, let us hear no more 
eloquent panegyrics about the rights of the people. Such flimsy pre- 
tenses can no longer deceive. Thecountry can well say, ‘‘ The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esau.”’ 

The majority of the Public Lands Committee of this House have so 
far persistently declined to submit as an independent proposition the 
forfeiture of the 214 miles of Northern Pacific land grant between 
Wallula and Portland, Oreg., along the Columbia River. Here the com- 
pany have never commenced operations and do not even now propose to 
do anything, hence the people of Oregon claim and have constantly de- 
manded the restoration of all this grant, embracing over 2,000,000 acres, 
to the publicdomain. No construction of law or equity can even re- 
motely favor the right of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to 
retain any portion of this acreage. There is not a voice in this entire 
Congress sustaining such claim. The law, the facts, and public sen- 
timent all unite in the justice of a restoration. The people along this 
line and the settlers—those who are the most deeply and directly in- 
terested—are clamoring for Congressional relief. 

The poor man who has ventured to settle and construct his cabin in 
the face of the threatening and overhanging grant is in constant anx- 
iety. The capitalist, the manufacturer, the merchant, the builder, all 
are forbidden to enter. The great mass of the lands are exempt from 
revenue support to the counties and State. The settlement and prog- 
ress of the country is retarded and a great cloud has settled over this rich 
land belt. The people, restless and impatient at repeated delays, ask of 
Congress why they are denied relief. They areinformed by the House 
committee that they can not be segregated from the general grant; that 
they propose to forfeit all west of Bismarck or nothing; that the lands 
coterminous with the completed road out of time shall fall the same 
as those along the line unconstructed; that a principle is involved, ' 
and they must have all or nothing. 

The committee are reminded that a different principle operates in 
this case of a grant with a road completed out of time, and a grant or 
part of a grant with no road commenced or completed. If the law is 
not positively conceded, at least not much contention exists as to the 
definite status of a grant coterminous with a road constructed out of 
time. A discussion of the controverted question is not essential to my 
purpose in this debate. 

As to a grant like the Wallula-Portland branch, coterminous with 
no constructed road, no possible doubt is advanced by any one. For 
this reason the action of the committee in blending the two divergent 
propositions in one bill and imperatively requiring that the House 
shall apply the same remedy in the case of both not only antagonizes 
a conscientious sentiment of the country, but actually jeopardizes the 
whole plan of forfeiture by the inconsistency and unreasonableness of 
the position assumed. They require the people of Oregon to suffer the 
indefinite withdrawal of over 2,000,000 acres of public lands, clearly 
and unjustly under a suspension and a great blot in the public progress, 
until both Houses of Congress shall be in a mood to declare a forfeiture 
of other lands coterminous with a road completed and in running order 
and furnished and with accommodations such as has few other roadsin 
the world. Is such a discrimination just, is itstatesmanship, is iteven 
good sense? And above all isit fair dealing to the thousands of people, 
the pioneer and American home-seeker? Between man and man is it 
even honest? We can well indulge in astonishment at such a deter- 
mination when the committee, when this House, when we all know 
that the Senate has declined to submit to a like proposition and will 
never consent to it. 

No one can object torestoring these unearned landsin Oregon. Then 
in the name of right, of justice, and of fair play, why not restore this 
division at once? The extreme measures of the majority are not justi- 
fied by the leading statesmen of the Democratic party. 

By reference to the Senate report of the Judiciary Committee, on a 
bill providing that the Attorney-General shall institute suits for ior- 


7 * o o 
nothing will be accomplished. So palpable doe: 

_ wT meee eet those suadenaiien imeentes off iauieune 
who seek to include too much in their measures to be really in the interest of 
the railroad company and laboring to defeat forfeiture. If Oregon Representa- 
tives in Congress succeed in getting through a measure restoring to the public 
domain the unearned lands of the Northern Pacific grant lying between Port- 
Jand and Wallula they will satisfy the utmost expectations of their constituency 
in this And if they do this without having their measure killed by 
efforts to drag it beyond Wallula they will do well indeed. 

The most valuable ion of this 214-mile division I should think 
from & knowledge is that between The Dalles and Wallula, 

ially on the John Day River. There isa fine scope of country 

which the few years of experiments have shown to be highly pro- 
ductive and capable of sustaining a large and prosperous agricultural 
community. There is really no waste land in the whole vast region, 
for the lands not suitable for plowing are in every instance, even to the 
breaks of the Columbia, fine grazing lands. This country, when once 
settled up, is destined to be one of the chief stock-growing sections of 
Oregon, an industry even now one of the most profitable of our State. 
The soil is fertile to the summits of the highest elevations, the climate 
is equable, and the seasons free from violent storms, from drought in 
summer and excessive cold in winter. Destruction by blights and 
insect pests isunknown. Such are the inducements to the home-seeker, 
and many hundreds have been tempted to make settlements. Their 
cabins are seen located here and there for a distance of 200 miles along 
and interior from the Great Columbia in Oregon as well as in Washing- 
ton Territory. These people are looking wistfully to this Capitol for 
aremedy. On tiptoe they are listening for some welcome tidings an- 
nouncing the restoration of these lands to the public domain and the 
near approach of the day when they can call their present possessions 
by that dearer and more cherished word—home! 


ACTION IS DEMANDED. 
They have appealed to this Congress for relief. Petitions, legislative 

\ correspondence, newspaper editorials, resolutions of con- 
ventions, and personal appeals have all been made. How much longer 

they be denied? All concede that this portion of the grant is 
clearly forfeitable, and none deny the power of this body to declare a 
forieiture. Then why decline a compliance with the urgent, unani- 
nous, and long-repeated appeals of the people? 

To insist on tying this portion of the grant, along which no road has 
been even commenced in or out of time, with that portion along which 
4 wad has been constructed and long in running order is to mock the 
demands of the people. It does even more; it inflicts positive public 
, wrong. It invites these poor settlers to a long and uncer- 
tan in some future year with wealthy and all-powerful cor- 
It ties the titles of the country, it discourages settle- 
of the public n within the granted limits, and it retards 
wa preperity of that whole country. To insist on a forfeiture of the 

grant westward of Bismarck is to insist on something imprac- 
table. This is self-evident even to those who so persistently demand 
; measure. They prate of their love for the settler, of the 
jets of the people, of i monopolies, and then, after coming 
at the closing hours of the session, stubbornly refuse to accept meas- 
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ern Pacific Company. There were also numerous other grants j). 


feitures, we find as late as January 2, 1883, Senators Thurman, Mc- u 4 
such as in Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansa< , ~ 


Donald, and Garland (now Attorney-General) uniting in this language 


on that bill: souri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Large grants w.;. ~- 
It is believed by the committee such a law will enable the Government to get voted Indiana, Ohio, and other States for canals. — 
rid of all these grants of land to railroads that are not being used for legitimate In addition to these, 75,000,000 acres were voted to various &: 
purposes or are misused, or in which no efforts are being made to build roads; a Ones a 
and at the same time to have carried out ail these grants in which the compa- swamp lands, and then largely parceled out to syndicates and jobbers 
nies in good faith are trying to finish their roads, But of all systems permitting speculation in public lands the ¢.), 


ee entry 
eae ia 7 . aie . was the worst. Here there was no limitation in amount. 1}, ,,...” 
; Pmiden Cleveland uses the flowing language in his message on | Teegtatrn of the county, an sommas nds were Present" 
alee » eaiailenat a . ie an ; ee et th — rushed to the land districts and there purchased at $1.25 per acre 4) 
A faithful application of the undiminished proceeds o' e grants to the con- ; : r acre all 
struction and perfecting of their roads, an honest Gecasaoet thao obligations, they had the money to pay a aaa Way some of the most | rtile 
an entire justice to all people in the enjoyment of their rightson these highways lands of the Western and Middle States were secured and } 


held for 
of travel, is all the public asks, and it will be content with no less. many years awaiting exorbitant prices. Numerousattempts were made 
In accordance with this sentiment, the President only a short time | to repeal these laws and restrict sales to actual settlers, but 


were in- 
since accepted the last 50 miles constructed of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad east of the Cascade Mountains in Washington Territory. 

In considering recently the Senate amendments to House bill declar- 
ing forfeited in one bill seven grants of lands to railways in the South- 
ern States, the House committee recommended excepting from the bill 
the grant to the ‘‘ Gulf and Ship Island Railroad.’’ This exception 
was originally added in the Senate on the ground that in this road work 
was commenced about one year ago and is still progressing. In the case 
of the six other grants no work was ever done. By indorsing this 
amendment the committee recognize the distinction. In the debate on 
the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad amendment the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee said: 

Every particle of information that the Committee on the Public Lands has upon 
the subject is that the Senate will not agree to the forfeiture of that grant now. 
This bill with the Senate amendment leaves that forfeiture out. It —— to 
forfeit the other 7,000,000 acres, as I have said, and leaves the half million to 
be the subject of an independent proposition ; and the Committee on the Public 
Lands have agreed to the Senate amendment, which leaves the question prac- 
tically this: Shall we accept the seven million forfeiture and let the other re- 
main to be determined hereafter, or will we, by rejecting the Senateamendment, 
lose the whole? * * * Letusthen take the practical question presented, pass 
this bill, and hereafter take up and consider, and if proper pass, the independent 
bill for the forfeiture of the Gulf and Ship Island lands. 

Another member of the committee [Mr. PAyson] in the same de- 
bate said: 

All the committee now asks is to eliminate that question from this bill, and 


declare the forfeiture of this immense body of land, as to which there is no pos- 
sible question, leaving the other to be determined hereafter. 


Now I ask, with the same distinction and with like reasoning, how 
can this same committee vindicate its action in considering adversely 
the Senate bill which confines the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific 
grant exclusively to such portions whereon no road has yet been con- 
structed? ‘The bill postpones for future consideration that portion of 
the grant coterminous with the completed road. This is “‘ the practi- 
cal question presented.’’ The committee must be andis satisfied ‘‘that 
there is no possible chance of getting through the Senate a bill for the 
forfeiture of the ‘ grant west of Bismarck’ at this time.’’ Now, in their 
own words, where is the consistency of accepting the Senate Gulf and 
Ship Island road amendment, and now, on precisely the same reasons 
of the Senate, refusing to concur in the Senate forfeiture of the unearned 
lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company? 'The committee can 
not escape the conclusion that their course is inconsistent and inexcus- 
ably unjust, and an unfair discrimination as to the Wallula-Portland 
grant. The opposition of a large majority of this House to the Senate 
bill will I fear defeat any forfeiture. By accepting the Senate bill we 
secure a forfciture now of all the grant along the unfinished roads, and 
the same bill expressly saves any future action as togrant coterminous 
with constrected road. Can anything be more fair? Had we not bet- 
ter take part of a loaf when it is offered us? No injury can arise by 
deferring action as to the forfeiture along the line already constructed. 
For these reasons I feel it my daty to favor the Senate bill and to vote 
against the House bill. 

THIS 18 NO PARTY QUESTION. 

The object of the present proposed legislation is to preserve as much 
as possible the public domain for homes for actual settlers. This the 
Senate bill proposes to do now along the unconstracted line and saves 
any right to do more hereafter. And this bill we can pass at this ses- 
sion. In the discussion of these questions the air is burdened with 
charges from one party against the other of extravagance and profligate 
waste in the disposal of the public lands. Such allusions are not called 
fer; neither are they pertinent to the present deliberation. The record 
identifies both of the great parties in land-grant legislation. In their 
platforms they each favored aid to the Pacific railroads. In 
we know that these grants passed by the votes of both parties. The 
record of the Republican party being more familiar to the public as it 
is the mere recent, we are reminded that while in the majority im- 
mense grants of lands were voted away by it. But what do we find on 
the other side? Up to 1860, before the advent of the Republican 
to power, over 48,000,009 acres of land had been voted away for rail- 
roads. The grant to the Illinois Central Railroad Company, embracing 
not mountains, as chiefly in Montana and Idaho, but the finest lands 
on the face of the earth, was passed largely through the earnest efforts 
of such distinguished Democrats as Stephen A. Douglas. i 
less in quantity, it was worth more than the entire grant to the 


variably voted down. Public sentiment was fast changing 
the cry of free homes for free men resounded over the nation. 
tional convention of the Free-soil Democracy, held in Pitishurgh jn 1359 
in which John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and George W. Julian. of 
Indiana, were nominated, respectively, for President and Vico-Prr<i. 
dent, there was adopted in the platform a resolution declaring that th, 
public lands of the United States ‘should be held as a sacred trast fo 
the benefit of the people, and should be granted in limited quantitjc. 
free of cost, to landless settlers.’’ : 

In every national campaign this forms one of the leading questions 
Resolutions and petitions were being submitted to Congress at every ges. 
sion from all parts of the nation. The population was increasing a: , 
marvelous rate. The demand for homes was the demand of the hoy; 
Forming in the East, the great column wasalready moving to the wide 
expanse of forest and field of the unoccupied West. The public de- 
mand finally culminated in the introduction of a bill in Congress Feb. 
ruary 1, 1859, entitled ‘‘A bill to secure homesteads to actual settlers 
on the public domain.’’ Various tactics were resorted to in order to 
defeat it. A motion to lay on the table was lost—yeas 77, nays 113 
and the bill passed—yeas 120, nays 76. But one of that House js in 
this, and hea prominent leader on the other side of this Chamber, and 
now always ably defending the settler, but then I am sorry to find yot- 
ing to defeat the homestead bill. In the Senate the consideration of 
the bill was defeated. In the next Congress the attempts were re- 
newed, and on March 12, 1860, the bill passed—yeas 10), nays 67. 
Being amended in the Senate, it likewise passed that body. 

In all its struggles its warmest defenders were of the North and West, 
It met its death at the hand: of James Buchanan, who justified his 
veto on the ground that it was unconstitutional; that it was unequal 
in its operation among settlers; that it was unjust to old soldiers, as 
it reduced the market value of their land-warrants; that it was con- 
fined to one class of people, or, in his own words, ‘‘it is a boon ex- 
pressly conferred upon the cultivators of the soil;’’ that it is unjust to 
the old States of the Union; that it would open one vast field for specu- 
lation; that it would be open to foreigners on declaring their intention 
to become citizens; that it would reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment; that it would ‘‘ go far to demoralize the people and repress this 
noble spirit of independence; that it might introduce among us those 
pernicious theories which have proved so disastrous in other countries. 
These were the sentiments expressed by the last Democratic President 
previous to Mr. Cleveland in apology for his denial of free homes for 
the landless. 

THE PARTY THAT GAVE FREE NOMES TO THE Peort! 

A bill was again introduced in the Thirty-seventh Congress, and 
passed both branches, and on May 20, 1862, it received the willing ap- 
proval and signature of the first Republican President—that poor mans 
friend, the immortal Abraham Lincoln. Over 60,000,000 of acres have 
been entered under this act, and it has furnished free homes to over 
three-quarters of a million voters and a population of about three ant 
a half millions of grateful people. These exceed the population © 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Color 
and Florida—eight States of this Union! What a grand and endu- 
ing legacy from that great party of freedom to the poor and landles 
the nation! A generous and thankfr.i people have erected towenns 
monuments of bronze as well as of marble to the memory of Line. 
yet in the revolving circle of time these will fall prostrate and cram’ 
in decay. But a moreimperishable memorial will still survive '2*"* 
glorious and monumental ordinance of the nation; and only w2e0 \ 
lands shall have dissolved in the sea and human life shall have 
from earth, then and then only will the homestead act cease © ™ 
cherished and indissolubly united with that patriotic—tbat reve" 
name—Abraham Lincoln. 


In 1852 
In a na- 





RESTRICT LAND DISPOSALS. : ; 
No, sir; this is nota party question, and in view of past !e+'s!400 it 
comes with grace from the one party to criticise the other for ex- 
travagance in the disposal of the public lands. Let us rather nents 
our thoughts and most earnest efforts in the one intelligent diret'’"° 
preserving what remains as a trust fund for the landless of 00" ™ 


mon . Nohigher duty appertains to-day to the Represents" 
of the than this. There is no greater curse even D0W existing 
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can acquire immense blocks of public lands. And for one, I shall vote 
for any practical measures which will restrict this license. Whatever 
may have been deemed the policy and necessity of the past by the 
splest statesmen of the times as to this system, the moment has at last 
arrived when there must bea halt. Our population is increasing at a | 
marvelous rate. In our own day we shall behold a nation of one hun- | 
an millions, and the child is now born who will be one of two hun- | 
dred millions of souls, of one nation, under one flag and under one Con- 
stitution ! We look to foreign lands for scenesofovercrowded humanity, | 
of squalor aud wretchedness, of class distinction, of arrogant imperial 
jandiordism, and of the galley-slave under the name of tenant. 

Let us beware that the scene be not soon shifted to our own beloved 
conntry. A nation is strong, happy, and prosperous only in proportion 
— peopl e are the proprietors of their own homes. Such a people 
have a fixed interest which is ever alert for a vigilant enforcement of the 
municipal law. They are themselves the conservators of the peace. | 
Behold those engaged in riot, in tumult and anarchy, and we find the | 
landless, the idle, the unanchored of society. The pure air of home is 
a disinfectant to the germs of disorderand crime. It is the nursery of | 





the patriot, the statesman, the virtuous, and the wise. The prayerful 
sentiment, “God bless our home,” is more than a sentiment. It isa 
blessed realization. Home, the first, the best place on earth! Of all | 


sweet words few leave such a lingering cadence as the word ‘‘ home.” | 
Let us then so shape the legislation of the country as that we shall be- 
come as far as possible a nation of homes. To do this let us restrict 
the speculator and monopolist, and open wider ajar the doors to the 
poor man and the landless of the nation. Encourage them to pitch 
their tents in the forest and prairie, and when there protect them by 
jnst and impartial, yet inflexible and ready, laws, and enforce a vindi- 
cation of their rights when assailed by the strong. 


THE DANGERS OF ALIEN LANDLORDISM. 


Profound as can be the regret that so large a portion of the public | 
domain has been acquired by corporations, syndicates, and individual 
holdings, inexpressibly more painful is the fact that alien proprietorship 
of immense tracts of lands is permitted under our existing land system. 
Over 20,000,000 acres have been purchased and are now owned in large 
estates by various foreigners and foreign syndicates whose homes are 
in othernations. Is the Public Lands Committee doing nothing toward 
reporting a bill which shall restrict aliens holding real estate in this 
nation? It seems almost incredible, but it is true, that in one of the 
States of this Union there are two English syndicates, the one holding 
4,500,000 acres and the other 3,000,000 acres. Seven million five hun- 
dred thousand acres of American soil in one State owned by British 
land monopolists! In Florida Sir Edward Reid owns 2,000,000 acres. 
In another State the Marquis of Tweedale Land Company of London 
owns 1,750,000 acres. Lord Dunmore owns 100,000 acres, Lord Hough- 
ton 60,000, Lord Dunraven 60,000, Duke of Sutherland 425,000, Phil- 
lips, Marshall & Co., of London, 1,300,000 acres, and soon. Is the com- 
mittee insensible to these ominous facts? 

Much of the time of this Congress and the labored efforts of the com- 
mittee have been spent in modifying or repealing the pre-emption law 
so as to restrict American citizens to the limit of 160-acre holdings, and | 
that only under the homestead law; and yet the doors are open for | 
English lords to prey upon the public domain of our country, secure | 
titles to millions of rich acres of our broad lands, and here to establish | 
their aceursed tenantry system. We express cordial sympathy for the | 
oppressed of Ireland and denounce in fiery tones and with warlike gest- 
ures the tyrant oppressor, the English landlord. With strange incon- | 





sistency we invite the same oppressor to our own soil, convey estates of 
nillions of aeres into his lordly hands, and then deprive the poor, dar- 
ing American settler the privilege of securing 320 acres of land by actual | 
settlement on the remote frontiers of his own country! This may seem | 
Tight to the committee, but to me, sir, it seems like such an atrocious 
dserimination against our own people and such an alarming admoni- | 
on to the nation that Ideem it high time loud voices were raised against 
the farther continuanes of such a system, and, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
ume and this is the 

In our own nation experience has already demonstrated that large 
estates acquired in one generation seldom survive the second, and fur- 
thest the third or fourth, but under the conditions of English aristoc- 
"acy, where the rules of primogeniture encourage and great and long- 
loarded wealth permits the holding of unbroken estates for indefinite 


| periods, we can conceive the difficulties which must ultimately 
inse from this unpolitic, unrepublican, extravagant, and dangerous li- 


cense in a free ‘ 
In Ireland over half a million people are tenants under certain En- 
dlish lords, and yet Ireland is about the sizeof Indiana. Of the people 







it ves only 68,716 own land, and yet 36,141 of those own less than 
- _—, Only 1 man in 79 owns any land, while in the United 










the per cent..of the farmers own their own land. So rapidly have 
lands of England become released from small holdings that now 523 
besons own one-fifth of all England and Wales. One-third of Ireland 


manifest itself in our own nation, if already 
We find that in 1880 over one million American 








farms were tilled by tenant Ther 
people engaged in agriculture who 1 
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e are between five and six million 


‘ ‘ have no proprietorship in the land 
tilled. We read of the ba f the Middle Ages, of their immense 
| estates, and their arbitra ind exclusive domain, but we have 
only to refer to Texas, ( g, Dakota, tana, and lu 
dian Territory to find the hand lordly cattle kings 
; mon polies, and Syndicates Who are supre ste n ns of 
| acres of the grassy valleys and water courses of the s Land un 

surveyed lands in wide ranges 


Maria Hunter, 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 


OF 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HOUSE OF REPREsI 


Friday, July 30, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 7167) for the relief of Mrs 


Mr. SMALLS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the consideration of the pension claims passed by 
this Congress and vetoed by the President I have thus far remained 
silent and should have continued so, contenting myself with the ex 
pression of my opinions by the vote I should feel constrained to cast: 
but having introduced this bill and the peculiar relations I bore to this 
distinguished soldier and patriot for whose widow this bill provides, | 
would be doing injustice to myself, injustice to history, and an unpar- 
donable injustice to my constituents, constituting most largely that race 
of American citizens of which I am one, if I longer remained silent or 
neglected as a member of this body to state the reasons why this bill 
should become a law notwithstanding the objections of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is due the beneficiary of this bill that I should say 
that it was introduced without consultation with or knowledge on her 
part. I knew it was the custom to pension the widows of eminent sol- 
diers, not so much because of the necessities of their condition but as 
the grateful tribute of a country saved by their heroism and valor 

During my service in Congress I had invariably voted for such bills. 
With pride and pleasure I favored the pension to the widow of that 
magnificent soldier and courtly gentleman, General Hancock, whose 
death was lamented throughout the land. Who to-day regrets that 
legislation? Who to-day would not have been indignant at so ungra- 
cious and unpatriotic an act as a It was the nation’s tribute 
the heroic dead. He was the country’s pride while living, and it is 
just that his bereaved widow should be the nation’s ward; and actu- 
ated by these sentiments I felt that the claim of General Hunter’s 
widow had been forgotten , and therefor 
bill. 

I knew, Mr. Speaker, that the pittance of $50 per month 
than would have been allowed by existing law, and vet fall far short 
of a proper estimate of the eminent services rendered by General 
Hunter during a long, eventful, and illustrious career, but it was 
expression of national gratitude, a accorded with the almost 
versal precedent of the Government since the close of the war. So 
just and meritorious was the claim regarded by the Committee on Pen- 
sions that it was unanimously reported and passed both Houses with- 
out criticism or opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, to me and to my people the circumstances 
this case are singularly exceptional. Less than a quarter of a century 
ago that class of which I am a representative were ‘‘hewers of wood 
and drawersof water.’’ Our importance seemed to consist in the money 
value we represented. Ownership in our blood and of our labor had 
long existed. Our lives were one 
casional silver lining in the sky of our existence to bid us hope for a 
brighter future or a happier day. The convulsion of 1861 aroused our 
minds to active thought and operation and bade us hope for a more 
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useful and grander experience in the affairs of life. We heard words of 
hope even amid the din of battle and the clash of arms. We were told 
and began to realize we were human beings made after God’s image, 
and possessed of the same inalienable rights attaching to other citizens 


of a great and free Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not an ungrateful nor unappreciative people. 
We can never forget the Moses who led us out of the land of bondage, 
and when the following order was issued it sounded like silver bells upon 
our startled ears. 

[General Orders No. 11 
HEADQUARTERS DePARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
Hilton Head, 8. C., May 9, 1362. 

The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina comprising the mili- 
tary department of the South having deliberately declared themselves no longer 
under the protection of the United States of America, and having taken up arms 
against the United States, it becomes a military necessity to declare them under 
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martiallaw. This wasaccordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. Slavery 
and martial law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in 
these three States, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, heretofore held as slaves 
are therefore declared forever free. 

DAVID HUNTER, 


General Commanding. 

Ep. W. Smirn, 

Acting Adjutant-General. 

Mr. Speaker, these were immortal words. Then and there freedom 
unfurled her standard to the air. A new inspiration was imparted to 
us; a new heaven was opened to our vision. The horrors of the slave- 
pen and the auction-block began to diminish. All honor to such senti- 
ments coincided with by General Frémont in his famous proclamation 
of freedom that became the bugle blast of universal emancipation. Nor 
was this a vain and ineffectual order. It hadits birth in a natural love 
of liberty developed by the necessity of the circumstances. That it 
was faithfully enforced is demonstrated by the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
Port Royal, 8. C., August 1, 1862. 
The bearer, Prince Rivers,a sergeant in First Regiment South Carolina Vol- 
unteers, lately claimed as a slave, having been employed in hostility to the 
United States, is hereby, agreeably to the law of the 6th of August, 1861, declared 
free forever. His wife and children are also free. 
D. HUNTER, 


Major-General, Commanding. 

Mr. Speaker, Generals Hunter and Frémont were freedom’s pioneers; 
and so far advanced were they that their proclamations failed to com- 
mand the approval of freedom’s martyred President. Erelong, however, 
he became alive to the great issue involved, and added to the efforts 
of his generals the great weight of his mighty brain and grand Christian 
heart. 

Mr. Speaker, I might stop here and rest our obligation to General 
Hunter on the record already made; but as an additional reason for 
our gratitude and as cumulative evidence of his sense of justice I call 
attention to the following: 


At Fort Pulaski, Georgia, the following ry order was issued by command 
of Maj. Gen. David Hunter, United States Army : 

“All persons of color lately held to involuntary service by enemies of the 
United States in Fort Pulaski and on Cockspur a ea ane hereby con- 
fiscated and deciared free,in conformity with law, and hereafter receive 
the fruits of their own labor. Such of said persons of color as are able-bodied, 


and may be required, shall be employed in the ——, department at 
the rate heretofore established b: Brig. Gen. W.T. Sherman.” 
General Hunter also eddvemen to Mr. Pierce, the Treasury agent in charge of 


Ga —: Island , anteaee, oo “A “the ae of the Soper owners 
and the number of persons former voluntary service n charge 
of the Government gents. On reselving this information is fa the intention of 
General Hunter to afford said owners a reasonable time to prove their fealty to 
the Government, and then in case of their failure to do so, and upon ent 
proof of their tweasen, ho will ab once sesteve these claves to freedoms. 


Mr. Speaker, I will not stop to recite acts of personal beneficence and 
kindness practiced by Hunter toward the down-trodden of my 
race. They were made without parade or ostentation. His relief of 
the needy, his education of the ignorant, and his tof the 
oppressed have made his name and his memory dear to every colored 
man’s heart, and they regard with much regret this denial of that jus- 
tice to his widow which with lavish hand has been extended by this 
Congress to so many others, and that, too, with the assent of the Presi- 
dent. To me, Mr. Speaker, the rejection of this bill is full of signifi- 
cance. No one challenges the brilliancy of General Hunter’s record 
during his forty-four years of active service, including two great wars 
and several intermediate Indian wars, as appears from the following 
record: 

War DerarTMext, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1886. 


Statement of the military service of David Hunter, late of the United States 
y, compiled from the records of this office. 


He was a cadet atthe United States Military Academy from September 14, 
1818, to July 1, 1822, when he was graduated and a ted second lieutenant 
Fifth Infantry; pesteeeed first lieutenant June 30, i pose captain First 
Dragoons, March 4, 1833; resigned July Ss eco additional paymaster 
November 13, 1841; appointment as March 14, 1842, having been 


appointed major and paymaster United States Arey from that date ; seentes 
valry, May 14, 1861; United 
major-general U. 


colonel Sixth United States Ca 
States Volunteers, May 17, 1861, and nited States Volunteers, 
August 13,1861; honorably mustered out of the volunteer service January 15, 
1866; re from the ve service with the rank of colonel July 31, 1866. 

He was brevetted neral United States Army, 13, 1865, “for 
wnign tn tg valley of Visgicin,” naod anbergonenst Ceeed Guaben Any, Weech 

valley o an r n 
1865, ** fi — and meritorious services d the war.” * 

e joined his regiment in January, 1823, and served therewith in Minnesota 
to April, 1825; on leave to November, 1825; with regiment in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to October 23, 1827; on leave to April 15, 1828; with regiment in Min- 
nesota to June, 1828; at Jefferson Ba o., to October, ; at Fort Dear- 
born, Ill., to May, 1831, and at Fort Ho , Wis., to June 28,1831; on leave to 
June, 1832; with ment at Forts Winn and Howard, Wis., to — 18, 
1833, when, having nm appointed rst he left to join that 
regiment and served therewith at Jefferson Mo., to November 20, 
1833, and in the Indian Territory and Kansas to January 20, 1836; on leave to 
July 4, 1836, when he resigned. 

He served in Florida from date of ntment in the Army as additional 
ymaster until April, 1842; at Wash: a to June, 1842; in Arkansas to 
July, 1846; in the war with Mexico to July, ; at New Orleans, La., to March, 
sm at Vestingtnn, B. Ca. ee Dew aoe iy to og, anes = 
ansas an n iu o., ‘ebruary, ; and ashington, D.C., 
onel Sixth United States Ca . 
He served as a brigade and di commander in the of North- 
eastern Virginia (General McDowell's army) from 28, 1861, to July 21, 1861, 
when wounded in action at Bull Run, Va.; first division of the 
Western Department from 1861, to November 3, 1861, the Western 
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De ent to November 19, 1861,the Department of Kansas to Marc 
and the Department of the South from March 15 to August 22, 1862- ¢1, |... 
September 23,1862; member of a military commission at Washington. [) °° 
January 20,1863; commanding .<—- of the South to Ju ’ to 


ne 12, 1963... 
special duty at Washington, D.C., to ; awaiting a, a: on 


1864; awaiting orders to January 31,1865; on ‘special duty and awaitin 
to muster-out of volunteer service January 15, 1866; on leave of absence Peg 
81, 1866, when he was retired at his own request, being over sixty-iw. ... 
age (act July 17, 1862). Years of 

He served as a member of the special claims commission from Anenet > joer 
and also of a board for the examination of cavalry officers to June 16 Jars’. 
which date he was unemployed until he died, February 2. 1ss6. _e 

R. C, DRUM, Adjutant-General 

Can it be that there is secret and sinister motive either personal o- 
political? Is it because of his hostility to slavery before and durin 
the war? Is it because of his proclamations freeing the slayes? . ;, 
because of his official action asa member of the court-martial that tried 
and convicted Fitz-John Porter for treason to a government which 
General Hunter aided to preserve? Can it be that this is your reyenco 
for all his patriotic conduct? Mr. Speaker, the future historian of this 
country’s legislation will not be charitable toward you for your treat. 
ment of this bill. But after all the action of the Democratic party jy 
this House is not without a useful lesson. It exposes the hypocrisy of 
its assurances of friendship for the colored man by striking a blow «; 
the nation’s brave defenders and the colored man’s best friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust I may be excused in referring to my persona] ip. 
tercourse with General David Hunter. After the surrender by meos th, 
confederate steamer Planter to the United States naval authorities 
then underthe command of that noble gentleman and splendid office; 
Admiral Dupont, I met General Hunter, then in command at Hilto;, 
Head, 8S. C., where he had —— @ regiment of colored troops 
Not having been authorized to doso, they were disbanded. I was then 
intrusted by General Hunter with a letter toe our country’s great Wa; 
Secretary, Stanton. ing to Washington I was honored with sey. 
eral interviews with President Lincoln and Stanton, and from they 
bore an official letter toGeneral Hunter authorizing the formation anj 
mustering in of several oe of colored soldiers. Their records 
are part of the country’s history which I need not repeat here, further 
than to say that as we were faithful to the Union then we will be tr 
to its defenders now. 

Mr. Speaker, by the variations and methods of modern politics, my 
race of upward of seven millions of people are represented on this floor 
by the honorable gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. O'Hara) and 
myself. How long this injustice will be tolerated I will not dare to 
prophesy; but so long as one of us be permitted on this floor our voice 
and our vote will not be withheld from any measure of legisla‘ion which 
will add to the rity and happiness of all the people, without re- 
gard to color or ition, and the permanence and greatness of a con- 
mon country. 


h 11, 1s99 
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& Orders 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS RYAN, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886, 
On the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 


Mr. RYAN said: ap 
Mr. SPEAKER: I want to say a word. The subject of regulating. 
terstate railway traffic by Federal law has been a theme of discusia 
in both Houses for several years. The demand for such legislation bis 
been and is still pressing. In the past both Houses have legislated 
upon it. The House had its scheme of control. The Senate hadadi- 
ferent plan. The House said to the Senate, Take our plan or n01uint. 
The Senate said to the House, Take our scheme or nothing. T!e™ 
sult has been i Neither body seems in the past to have had» 
much regard for the public interest as for some supposed partisin 
vantage that might result to one party or the other from the ado 
of one plan or the other. Neither body seemed willing to make 
cessions to the great principle of legislativecontrol. Neither body set™ 
to have been willing to make such concessions as would cry=taliize that 
great and im t idea into public law. . 
There never has been any Federal legislation upon thesubject.. T2*™ 
fore any law we may enact went he more or Jess tentative to = 
or less degree an experiment. No plan may be expected to be pel” 
as first formulated. The operation of any law we may enacts likely 
to develop imperfections. They can be corrected from time ty U™* as 
experience may demand. ‘Therefore it would seem to be tle Pp 
duty of both Houses to come together on this important subject "* 
— of mutual concessions, having in view the primary importanc® 
assertion by law of Federal control. 
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The salutary influence of any rational scheme of legislative control, 


st being the will of sixty million of people, constitutionally formulated | 
ja law, would be productive of incalculable benefits to the people of | 


this country. 
jnfluenc 


And yet in the past the two Houses seem to have been 
ed less by a consideration of that principle than by some sup- | 


rtisan advantage to be gained on the one side by the Senate | 


n the other by the House. 
“a not this thing been going on until the people have become doubt- 
ful about the sincerity of either body? How much longer will it con- 
tinue? 1 prefer the Cullom or Senate bill. If I can not have that, I 

ill take the Reagan or House bill with all its imperfections. I shall 
be te for the Cullom bill for first choice; failing in that I shall vote 
for the Reagan bill, confident that someof its most objectionable feat- 
ures will be removed or modified in conference. 

The iron-clad provision of the Reagan bill in regard to long and short 
hauls is likely to be hurtful to the extreme West, should it become a 
law. In this respect the Cullom bill is preferable. This bill leaves 
that subject to the discretion of the board of commissioners. The 
surplus products of the West are subject to the long-haul rates. 
These are by all odds more favorable than the short-haul rates. The 
tendency of the Reagan bill is to increase long-haul rates and decrease 
short-haul rates. The Cullom bill will leave the board of commis- 
sioners the fullest discretion to protect the West in this regard. 

In regard to long and short haul rates the railroad commissioners of 
my State, in their annual report for 1883, say: 

The cost of hauling a train-load of freight between distant points is much less 
than is the cost of hauling asimilar load a much shorter distance, when the train 
must make frequent stops to deliver freight at way stations. Besides the loss of 
time by detentions on the way, which will consume at least one-third of the 
time in transit, the extra labor involved in frequent switching, unloading cars, 
and the loss of haulage on that part of the train dropped out at places not re- 
mote from the initial point, are elements that greatly swell the cost of this part 
= a euee to this, the roads east of the Missouri River, besides the local traffic 
that is tributary to their lines, transport over them the great volume of com- 
merce that is gathered from the States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River by our local roads. There are local causes for lower freights east of the 
river than can, in Pe | apnea condition of things, be reasonably expected over 
roads west. The coming to railroads bear a pretty uniform ratio to the 
number of population to each mile of railroads in operation. In the State of 
Illinois the ratio is 367,in Missouri 489, and in Kansas 259, to each mile of rail- 
roads in operation in each State eapeeionly 

If local ual and uniform over all the roads in the 


and through rates were 
country, irrespective of distance and the other elements of cost of the service, 
the through rates u: the surplus productions of the West would be enhanced 
to a figure that w consume the whole of the profits of the Western farmer. 
As it is, the low h rates for long distances enables the Western farmer to 
derive from the ital invested in Western lands a profit equal and in many 
ins:ances greater the Eastern farmer. 


In the report of the select committee of the United States Senate upon trans- 
portation to the seaboard there is cpged a table showing the decreasing cost 
per ton as the distance increases, which we will transcribe here for illustration : 

The regularity of decrease in rates charged corresponds with a general law 
governing all railway service, namely, cost of loading and unloading, and fixed 
ae enaeine the same, whether the trip is long or short; cost of trausporta- 
tion per ton mile aogesty decreases as distance increases, being cost of 
hauling plus fixed cost, divided by the number of miles. Thus, if cost of load- 
ing and unloading be 33 cents, and other items of fixed cost 27 cents per ton, the 
actual cost of haulage (maintenance of track, repairs, &c., included) being eighty- 
three one-hundredths of 1 cent per ton per mile, the cost of different distances 
will be 834-60 cents divided by distance. 


The committee go on to say: 


Now, if it actually costs 6.83 cents per ton per mile to transport freight 10 miles 
and only eighty-nine one-hundredths cents to carry it a thousand miles, it is 
evident that a law establishing equal mileage rates, without regard to distance, 
would prove a failure, because of its manifest injustice both to the public and to 
thecompany. The enforcement of such a rule of charges, instead of bringing 
relief to the producers in the distant interior of the continent, would add very 
largely to theirpresentburdens. The average rates for transporting all freights 
on the leading trunk lines between Chicago and New York in 1872 was about 
4 —_ perton per mile, which on the bushel of wheat would amount to about 

cents, 

The actual average charge by rail per bushel that year was 33.5 cents. Hence 
an equal mileage rate on those lines, if adjusted upon the basis of their average 

, Would have reduced the value of the 213,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
corn moved that year about 10 cents per bushel, amounting to an aggregate loss 
to producers of $21,300,000, with no compensating gain to consumers. And as 
the price of wheat and corn at the West, as well that part which remains at 
home as that which is sent abroad, is fixed by the market price in Liverpool, 
less the cost of transportation, the loss to the Northwestern States on the entire 
crop that year (estimated at over 1,000,000,000 bushels) would have amounted to 
the enormous sum of $100,000,000. 

A permanent reduction of 10 cents per bushel on the value of the cereal crop 
of the Northwest would reduce the value of the farms in that section by an 
amount which would build and equip all the trunk lines of railroad from the 


interior to the séaboard. 
The provisions of the Reagan bill are rigorous enough, but it leaves 
all violations of them to be prosecuted by individuals at the peril of 
costs, expenses, &c., if they fail. Individuals will prefer to 
T¢ ble unlawful injuries rather than engage in intermina- 
ble litigation with a powerful corporation who may protract such liti- 
gation for many years. In this respect the Cullom bill is preferable. 
It organizes a board of commissioners consisting of five members to see 
the law is faithfully executed. The injured party is not left to cope 
alone with associated capital, but he has only to inform the board of 
the violation of law by the railway company and the board enforces 
the remedy. The board is the embodiment of the law. It is the tri- 
bunal that voices the law—voices the will of the people of the whole 


uation. No railway corporation is likely to disregard its orders; no 
XxVII——21 
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railway corporation could afford to defy its just demands. The rights 
of the individual are protected by this plan without serious inconven- 
lence or cost to him. 

Again, it is probable the two Houses will disagree. The subject will 
again be thrown into conference. I can only express thy xope that a 
due regard for the public interest will move the conferees to mutual 
concessions to the end that this Congress shall by law assert legislative 
control over interstate railway commerce. 


Alien Landholders in the Territories. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH K. 


OF MONTANA, 


TOOLE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 3230) to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Terri- 
tories to American citizens, &c 


Mr. TOOLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the general principle that American soil shall 
be owned by Americans I am in full accord with the views of the com- 
mittee. Public policy and expediency, however, in my judgment, do 
not démand the extremity to which this bill goes. It provides as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That no non-resident alien or foreigner, nor any resident 
alien or foreigner who has not declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, nor any corporation or association where, at most, one-tenth of its 
stock or right of property is owned or controlled by aliens or foreigners, shall 
acquire or own, hold, or possess, by right, title, or descent accruing hereafter 
any real estate in any of the Territories of the United States: Provided, That the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to the real estate necessary for the con- 
struction and operation of any railroad. 


It will be observed that its provisions are sweeping and comprehen- 
sive, and cover all mineral as well other lands. ‘The principle upon 
which this bill rests finds its support and exposition in the following 
language from the report of the Public Lands Committee, to which the 
attention of the House is directed: 


The Committee on the Public Lands in this Congress, as well as in the last, 
is thoroughly committed to the policy of so adjusting and administering our 
public-land system that the agricultural lands of the nation shall be parted 
with, without cost, to be held in small tracts by actual settlers only, for the pur- 
pose of cultivation by the owner, securing thereby the thrift of the citizen and 
economy in his management which ownership always stimulates, 

This policy, we submit, should become the national one. 

The experience of so many thousands of our people in the securing of homes 
on our vast area of public lands has been so successful! that the desire for own- 
ership of a home capable of producing support for the family 
here than in any country in the world. 

It was the prevalent idea when the homestead iaw was passed—one of the 
most beneficent acts ever adopted by Congress—that it was the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to furnish to its people cheap homes; to aid the actual settler whose 
labor would make the land fruitful and productive, giving added wealth to the 
locality, and stability and strength to the country; and it had the great, mag- 
nificent possession, the public domain of that time, which under proper man- 
agement would have afforded such grand results for generations to come 

But different counsels prevailed and a different course was followed. Arcas 
of land sufficiently large to make great States were donated with a reckless lib- 
erality, indeed prodigality, to railroad and other corporations, and by a lax, 
easy administration of injudicious laws men of wealth and companies have been 
improperly, illegally permitted to acquire other great areas of the public lands, 
until now, out of the vast empire of territory we had at its beginning, this gen- 
eration has seen it soreduced that less than 5,000,000 acres of arable, agricultural 
land—upon which crops can be raised without irrigation—remain for the settler 
under the general laws of the United States, and about 50,000,000 acres only of 
lands susceptible of imprevement by irrigation. 

These lands are becoming more and more valuable, year by year; and tempted 
by the promise, sure to be realized, of immense profits, as well as the absolute 
security of the investment, these lands, by devious methods in many cases, have 
been secured in great areas and holdings by capitalists and corporations, foreign 
as well as domestic. In the hands of many of these foreign ownersand holders 
these lands are made subject to a system of landlordism and conditions totally 
un-American, and kindred to that existing in the Old World, systems and con- 
ditions that have spread ruin and misery wherever they have existed in Europe. 
Besides this, out of the heritage of the American people, the common property 
of the nation, its public lands, we are at present permitting the coining of im- 
mense private fortunes in the hands of foreign nobility and gentry at the ex- 
pense of our own people, and giving these foreigners the control of the homes 
and happiness of thousands of citizens, or those who have come here to identify 
themselves with us, 


is more universal 


Every argument or suggestion dedacible from the foregoing pertains 
to the agricultural lands of the United States. It is designed to pre- 
vent the concentration of estates in the hands of the few and the wealthy, 
estates which by improvement and the lapse of time are enhanced in 
value. 

I contend that the same rule which applies to this character of estates 
and the reason for its adoption and enforcement does not apply to our 
mineral lands. 3 

In the first place, it is difficult to acquire large estates of this char- 
acter by reason of the fact that the Government will not part with the 
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One of the most conscientious and effective men ever connected yw ) 
the Treasury Department, Mr. E. B. Youmans, the chief clerk, made in 
the early part of this year, at the request of the Secretary of the T;,... 
ury, a report on this subject which I will now read: 





















title to any greater amount than 20 acres to one individual, and the 
result is that such lands are never held in unnecessarily large quantities 
by individual or corporate purchasers. 

Secondly, this character of land can never subserve any purpose of a 
home. It is barren and unproductive of food products and valuable 
only for the mineral it contains. 

I submit that there is nothing in the argument of the committee 
which justifies extending the provisions of this bill to the mineral 
lands. The best part of my life has been spent in a mineral country, 
and I know how fatal to the development and prosperity of the mineral 
regions the passage of this bill will be. Territories which to-day boast 
of their inexhaustible mineral resources and furnish employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men would be trackless, unproductive wastes 
if it had not been for foreign capital. They have invested, developed, 
and reaped where we would dare not, and thus stimulated and advanced 
our material prosperity. This is the experience of every mining re- 
gion in this country. The inhibition proposed is unwise, inexpedient, 
and not justified by any past, present, or threatened danger. 

The development and explorations of our mineral resources require 
an outlay of vast sums of money—sometimes millions of dollars before 
a dollar is received in return. These great enterprises are of too great 
magnitude to entice private capital, and home capital, always timid, 
secks less hazardous investments. Our mine-owners, who have been 
unable to prosecute their development, have uniformly turned to Eu- 
rope, where accumulated capital has ever been willing to take some 
chances in the purchase and development of such properties. 

sut why is it that such restrictive legislation is saddled exclusively 
upon the Territories of the United States? If this is good and necessary 
legislation, why is it not made applicable to the District of Columbia? 
No question of State rights is involved, and the same reasons whieh ap- 
ply to the Territories pertain with equal force to the District of Colum- 
bia. If this measure becomes a law it ought to be perfected so as to 
include the District of Columbia within its operation, and the following 
amendment should be added: 


Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to mineral lands. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF Crp, 
fashington, D. C., March 2%, 

Sin: Directed by you to examine as to the necessity of and plans for |) 
tilation of the Treasury building, I beg leave to make the foilowine sta: 
and report: ; , — 

In my judgment, the subject demands immediate attention and some «..... 
and certain remedy. I found a state of affairs in the south and west Seles 
the building that is deplorable and dangerous and should exist no Jo, 6 

Sewer-pi run underneath the corridors in the sub-hasc. 
named, and I am assured that the air-ducts above them haye not been cle 
for at least ten years. Their appearance, so far as I was able isaneeews co 
bear out such an assurance, From the top of the sewer-pipes io the a a , 
there is a space of about 10 inches, mostly filled with earth, pieces of bri ik . 
other débris, left there when the pipes from the boilers or for other pura... 
ee aleaeee Se Pontine 2 sewer-pipes fr: ym which th “ 

constantly escaping and permeating the entire building, This ico)... 
noticeable, but when the wind is in the south or southwest it js a Sa 
dangerous. It is impossible to locate these breaks in the pipes unicss the. and 
are entirely uncovered, as the gas may not escape into the air-ducis thine. F 
the earth and débris for many feet from where they are. ” 

In my examination of the matter there was one spot, and that near a > 
opening into the corridor itself, where the candle I was using was extineuj.),,.) 
by a strong draught of foulair, which was forced into the building throuch o>. 
ices in the sewer-pipes by a southwest wind. “s 

I would recommend that the whole of these sewer-pipes be uncovered wii}, 4. 
little delay as possible; that the breaks be found and stopped, the pipes whii:. 
washed, and the air-ducts kept free from earth and rubbish. 

In the northeast corner of the building there is a pipe connected with tra), 
in the sewer, put there for the purpose of ventilating the sewer. {},\s pipe 
does not work, being imperfect and broken in a number of places. The o) 
comes out from it into the elevator stack, and is sometimes exceeding|y ¢), 

ressive. cae 
‘6 The effect of these defective sewer arrangements is observable al! over ;} 
building, but most a in the sub-basement corridors in the south an 
west wings and the rooms leading therefrom. Workmen engaged in aj) o: 
these rooms complain of the foul air and of the injury to health from work); 
there. This is especially so in the rooms occupied by the printing office, wher, 
there are employed upwardof one hundred men and women. In tlie compos 
ing room there are forty-six men employed, and the effect of the bad air and 
lack of ventilation ae sheuseakie in them. In the morning when the 
room is first opened stench in it isintolerable. To add to its own lack of 
ventilation there is, not far from it near the northeast corner of the inne. court 
a sewer-trap, the odor and gas from which rate into the room. The sun 
light never strikes there except for a very period in the summer time 

eretofore es has been used at all hours over every case, adi 
situation and making the room toward the close o/ 





ment of the wi 











Repairs to the Treasury Building. 


An in the room by means of aper- 
tures in the windows, easily but it failed to work satisfactorily, caus 
ing a draft, and two employés , their deaths being clearly traceable to these 


windows. 
in the press-room, where illuminating is still used, the absence of any 
and the ‘effects are more pronounced for evi 
than in the com . In the folding-room, where eight female folders 
are employed, the situation is still worse. In the press-room there is an averag: 
of two a day who are ill from the effects of the bad air, and in the composing- 4 
room the proportion was about the same until the introduction of the electric 
t. At the time of this writing there is one employé of the composing-room 
who is in a serious condition, brought on by breathing the foul air of the plac: 
where he has beenat work. Within the last few years, some thirteen employ¢s 
of the composing-room have died, their deaths clearly traceable to the noxious 
air that they breathed daily. 
The foreman of the office, Mr. P. Louis Rodier, said that in the twenty years of 
the occupancy of his position he had ee 1} per cent. of his force. Hi 
= ——_ of ve = a in the zooms where 
the emplo le himself thought that ie been confined in his 
work to these rooms, and net com by the duties of his office, to be stir- 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN M. GLOVER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 28, 1886, 


On the amendment of the Senate to the sundry civil bill appropriating $67,000 
for repairs to the Treasury building. 


Mr. GLOVER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The necessity for some immediate remedy to be ap- 


a 


plied to correct the evils arising from the defective sewage and plumb- | ring about, even with an iron such as he has, he would have been 
ing of the Treasury building is apparent to any one who Smainmeee Seo — ‘Soe ern to ot one 
that building. It is one of the oldest Government buildings in the fate provide some ventilation for the rooms he occupies, by means of large 
District of Columbia, and all of its sanitary arrangements and appliances | pipes attached to the ceiling, in which there were placed openings here ani 
are of the most ancient and primitive order. There are no scientific or | (hereon the lower sides. ‘These pipes were open at one peer 
modern means for its per ventilation, such as forcing out the impure mirably, and kept the rooms quite decently ventilated, but it was supposed tha! 
air in any manner and forcing in the pure air, such as are now very the pipes interfered with the draft of the and the end connected with 
generally employed in public buildings, and especially new ones. = ter oe ane —_——— Seema, the draft ceased 

To keep pure the air of thisroom, in which little over three hundred one—of the of the foul air permeat 


| 
| 


members are congregated when all members-elect are present, an elab- 


5a 
z 


fact that during the past winter four o! 





orate and costly machinery, requiring the services of a considerable num- employés in oneof the rooms of the Division of Loans and Currency) © host 
ber = engineers and a is a re activity. But no such Saale eee a ce etaetotaies Ton Bea ciyticians averred, : 
appliances exist in the Treasury building, into which are crowded, | was in the vitiated air which they were compelled to breathe. pes Nir & 
breathing over and over again the same contaminated atmosphere, two _epeen se Rininatiens St ene eee Went Heetaees of the hac oor aad 
usand ee ee aoe alone sufficient to emphasize the deman 
Edy sure atbesaiom. won call to ist Bil entinry euhdeltgns Ateanien | Reece tamale Ueteitone: Remeeattemeesent or ox nsee' ? 
own attention was cs tary ts . Lean not too earnestly or too strongly ree 
the Pa of an acquaintance who was anemployé. Inquiry disclosed a seat ene ene ett an ene eooeelly tomising {rot 
ee positively putrid. Foul gases flow into | the and fiithy sewer. cd > m , : 
the building from the half-open sewers which would extinguish a | It is necessary in to on the business of the Department ow'ng '° 
miner’s safety lamp. Sewer-pipes run under the corridors in the sub- = crowded condition of the building) to occupy ee ee oe and oth 
mgs of the oe west wings, the air ducts above which | Furtherinformation in Sent taceapen tothe whole subject, may be obtained I 
ave not been cleaned for adecade. These breed pestilence and death, | from P. Louis Rodier, already men the foreman of the printing office, “°° 
the wind blowing the efflavia from the sewers into the breath- | f Oliver N-Ba » the plumber of the Treasury building. as es 
i i ; : would your attention to the fact that reports on this sul¢ 
ing a 43 the hive <a beings oe small and un- | heretofore been aoe aneng shew one by Soba B. Hamilton viscy 
ventilated rooms, In the com room of the printing office there | General Marine Service, dated April I, 1885, ym. G. Ellsey, 
is a distinct stench when it is for work in the morning. That | D-.Professor of in the medical department of the University of cork” 
: ~ town, dated March 30, , on the analyses of the air in the Treasury 
not only means disease, it means languor and listless and ineffective copies ef whieh this, marked respectively, A and B. _ ’ 
labor. A sewer-trap pours its deadly exhalations into the same room. specific estimate of the cost of providing the Treasury es rough ; 
The sunlight, it is said, never strikes there except fora day or two in | Plcte and perfect ventilation can be mace without a postive Mehinery to furnish a 
midsummer pure air, but men experienced in such constructions have assured me ths! & = 
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jeast $50,000 would be necessary, and in my judgment a practical and successful 
ystem of ventilation applied to the Treasury building would be cheaply at- 
tained by the expenditure of such a sum, or br half that named added to it. 
Very respectfully, 
E. B. YOUMANS, 
Chief Clerk. 
MANNING, 


Hon. DANTEL in 


Secretary of the 


My : ; 
of My tilation rests upon the authority of Surgeon-General Hamilton, 
as contained in the following letter: 


Treasury DzerartTMEnt, Washington, D. C., April 1, 1885. 


Sre: I have the honor to make the following report on the sanitary condition 

f the sub-basement and basement of the Treasury building, and to state that 
& Thursday and Friday of last week, the 27thand 28th ultimo, in company with 

5 1s! 
~ al all the rooms indicated. It was found that in their present condi- 
ton theyare unfit for occupancy, = be ete of insufficient amount and impurity 
ufthe air. The human body may habituate itself to the breathing of poisonous 
vases upto & certain degree, without much apparent effect, which accounts for 
ee length of time some of the employés have remained there with so little ap- 

arent damage, but the air was so bad that I deemed it necessary to have a 
Phemical analysis made thereof by an expert, and I herewith transmit it as a 
part of 
acid in ' 
the a 
arbonic 
hettiy destroy life, it can be seen how greatly vitiated this air has become. 

My inspection of the place leads me to agree with Professor Elizey in regard 
to the source of the contamination, namely,the aspiration of the ground-air 
through the bricks at the bottom of the basement and perhaps other ways, and 
also from combustion of the gas-burners in the rooms, and respiration of the 
occupants. it should be remembered that an ordinary gas-burner in a room 
throws off an amount of carbonic acid and consumes oxygen about equal in 
effect to that produced by an adult person. Not only is there a poisoning of the 
air, but there is a loss of oxygen in the air which is the only thing in it that sus- 
tains life, the absence or loss of which amounting, as shown by the chemist’s re- 
port,to from 2 to 3 per cent. It must be apparent to you, sir,from these facts, 
that even if the people live in this vitiated atmosphere, their work must be much 
less in amount than if they were in properly ventilated apartments having 
plenty of fresh air. But there are other considerations. n the composing- 
room of the branch printing-office it is found that it is occupied by forty-two per- 
sons, and if the room were otherwise entirely empty,each person would have 
about 880 cubic feet of air space; but in point of fact the solid contents of the 
room,such as the cases, composing-stones, chases, fonts of type,and made-up 
forms, take up very regen f 25 per cent. of the available air-space,and the men 
are confined to a ration of air about one-half of that which is allowed in the con- 
struction of an ordinary prison. The air in the composing-room, the press-room, 
the smithy,and the corridor near where the rags are assorted is quite foul and 
respirable with difficulty by those whose sense of smell is not blunted by con- 
stant exposure to it, , 

The water-closets on the basement floorare in very bad condition. The wood- 
work is evidently foul from saturation with the gases of the surrounding atmos- 

here, and the east corridor of the basement has a very foul air, probably in 

measure due to the proximity of the water-closets. The lack of ventilation 
isfurther shown by the inanimate objects in the rooms, as, in the store-room, three 
or four floors have been — within a comparatively short period, floors 
giving way under dry rot. This clearly shows a want of under-ventilation. 
The portion of the floors covered by brick and iron are damp almost through- 
out, and there is a marked drain smell in certain corridors. The old paper and 
old rags should not be allowed to be stored in the sub-basement, as ez render 
the air foul in their immediate vicinity. The entire north corridor is lined al- 
most from one end to the other with immense bales of old paper. The Super- 
vising Architect will doubtless advise you of the details of the mechanical work 
necessary to = ee of the building, together with his account 
of the present co: thereof. 

In conclusion, itis proper to state that every foul room is in itself a source of 
contamination of the air of the remainder of the building. 

Having pointed out the unsanitary condition of the building the remedy is 
not far to seek, namely, the removal of the employés from the sub-basement to 
some place where they may obtain a reasonable amount of fresh air and sun- 
light; and, in the second place, to ventilate the basement, sub-basement, and 
remove the decaying and rotten wood, introducing fresh air by means of ven- 
tilating shafts, so that the basement and sub-basement may not contaminate the 
remainder of the building 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


the outside air amounted to 3.40 volumes per 10,000, in the sub-basement 
id amounted to from 12 to 16 volumes, and when it isremembered 


JOHN B. HAMILTON, 


Surgeon-General, Marine-Hospital Service, 
Hon. D. Maxnixe, 


Secretary of the Treasury 
The letter of the chemical expert referred to is as follows: 


1012 G Street, NORTHWEST, 
Washington City, March 30, 1885. 
Sm: In accordance with your request, I have made chemical examinations of 
the air on three floorsof the Treasury building. First, I determined the carbonic 
acid in outside air taken simultaneously with that taken within the building, 
and found, in su-basement : 


Volumes in 10,000 volumes of air. 










nade” iain, . COz= 3.40 
Printing-room, first Ts estsesnein .. CO=16.21 
Na cssseeseeceees va COs=13.07 
Frese-room <. COs=I5.75 

AStE-PAPET TOOML.........ccc.eseoess -- COs=12.89 
a sncocsen trsansusnqonsnacesuvesenses CO2=16.07 
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I the oxygen at four stations on first floor: 

No.1. Per cent. of air —— 

Station . nde eoecesressooorecscccecsccs seo ccccconsececseseceoeccooossccoeees =18. 00 
Station No, O=13. 00 
O=17. 57 

O=17.75 

O=17. 83 

dierase nitrogen by difference, N=80.50 per cent. of air. 


r Ofer ontside airman 49 er cent. of air. The general average for 
pare countepels is abou! 20.79 per een purest mountain air O reaches 20.99 per 


tais report. It is seen by that report, on page 2, that, while the carbonic | 


statement as to the putridity of the air and the dangerous lack | 


Architect and Mr. Green,an employé of that office,I made an | 


acid is in itself a deadly poison, and in sufficient amount will in- | 





| crease of 11.59 volumes per 10,000 of air is due to three cau 
iratic 
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SECOND FLOOR, BASEMENT. 


Volumes per 10,000 yolumes of air. 
ereccesece COs 

. COs 

CO, 

» COx 

. COs 


Canceling-room ......... 
Passage near door 
Ice-rooms se Seeereescesecses 
Store-room 


Passage near door......... 


Oo AT 


57 

> 9.25 
7.9 
12. 31 
9. 33 


Average for second fl CO 9.69 
Oxygen at three stations 


Station No. 1......... ‘ : O 18. 9 
Station No. 2........ in oO 06 
Station No. 3.... - 


Averago for second floor 


CO, taken at four stations, namely 


Station No, 1 
Station No. 2 
Station No. 3 i. 
on No, 4....... 


xygen taken at two station 


etal 


Oo 


Pe 
Station No. 1 


Station No. 2 


Average for third floo: 
By way of explanation of these results, I invit 
increase of CO2 on first floor, the average being 14.99 volun 
against 3.40 volumes per 10,000 volumes of air for the ou 


vil 


as} 


bustion, (5) respiration, 
i 


mn of gro. 
kofer, Parks, and other good : 


g ind-air into t 1ild 
rities hold that the COz increase 
ing representing ground-air res ion and combustion should not 
parts COz per 10,000 of air. On this floor, then, we have CO: repré 
impurities amounting to near six times the limit « 

You will observe that the diminution of 
is much greater than represented by the CO2 of respiration an 
is certainly due mainly to the copious feeding of 
air, which is extremely poor in O 

On the second-floor basement the results are much better, but still very bad. 
On the first floor there is still further improvement, but the best air in that 
building comes far short of the requirements of good ventilation 
strange to tell, no provision whatever has been made for the ventilation of the 
building. The process used by me for carbonic acid is the well-known process 
of Pettenkofer, with Regnault’s correction for temperature. 
recent careful experience of this method that it gives very accurate results 

In determining the oxygen, I used the method by pyro-gallic acid advised by 
Liebig, and satisfactory and accurate in the hands of Fesemius and others. I 
have no doubt of the general accuracy of all results herein reported. I made 
fifteen determinations of CO, and ten of oxygen, besides test analyses, to prove 
the working of my apparatus. 

Iam of the opinion that the removal of gas from the basement floor, and the 
substitution of electricity for lighting, would pay in dollars and cents for the 
outlay four or five times a year in the improved health and working efficiency 
of the force there employed. 

As long, however, as no direct provision is made for the introduction of abun 
dant air supply upon that floor, the condition of the air will necessarily remain 
infamously bad, even if the building were not occupied at al! 

The devitalization of the air is shown by my analyses to be very great, the 
excessive temperature, the low humidity of the air, the absence of daylight, 
and the large aspiration of ground air combine to exhibit a state of things un- 
sanitary to the last degree, and in case of the ad*ent of the 
disease, indigenous or imported, the result would nec 
the extreme. 

I do not know what the sick rate and death rate, as hitherto kept, may show 













f good ventilation 


O=2.66 per cent. of the volume of air 
d com Dustion, and 


the air of that floor by ground- 


the 


In fact 


I have found by 


germs of infective 
-ssarily be calamitous in 


but if there were in the civil service commissioned medical officers, as in th: 
military and naval service, whose certificate on honor is equivalent to an affi 
davit, I make not the smallest doubt that it would be shown that it costs the 
Government as much to occupy that building in five years as it would to bui 


a new and modern one, which would scarcely be left entirely without any pre 

tense of ventilation, except as the air may creepin by hook or by crook, by way 

of the ground, and through such cracks and crevices as may happen to exist 
Very respectfully submitted. 


Dr. J. B. HAmMILton, 
Surgeon-General, Marine-Hospital Service 


M. G. ELLZEY, M. D. 


A letter on file in the Treasury Department of date May 3, 1886, 
from Samuel A. Robinson, inspector of plumbing for the District of Co- 
lumbia, emphasizes the gravity of the situation and declares that the 
atmospheric conditions are simply ‘‘ vile’’ and the sewage conditions 
atrocious. Says Mr. Robinson: 

Notwithstanding Congress has enacted laws for the regulation of the disposal 
of waste from private property, which have been enforced for years with every 
building erected in this city, yet the most primitive methods are continued in 
this vast building, hazarding the health and reducing the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment employés. 

Mr. Chairman, there is here referred to obscurely the most disagree- 
able phase of this whole question, and it would not be agreeable nor is 
it necessary to allude to it circumstantially here. It is sufficient to 
say that independent inquiry convinces me that the building is ina 
disgraceful condition demanding immediate attention, and that this 
House can not with a good conscience fail to make the appropriation 
which has been asked by the Secretary of the Treasury and ordered by 
a vote of the Senate. 

Physicians, architects, and experts on the subject all unite in the 
expression of their opinion that something should bedone, and dove at 
once, toremedy the evils that are so apparent, and there shov-id in 
justice be no one who would be willing to set his face agains> che pro- 
posed and greatly needed improvements. 


As to the amount desired, it seems to be within reason. The build- 
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ing is a very large one and the changes required might be a little more 
expensive than if the improvements were being introduced while the 
walls were being put up, but for what is required, in my judgment, 
the sum is moderate, would be a wise and economic expenditare of 
money, and is sufficient, if expended with care, as it doubtless will be, 
to reach the end desired. 


Treasury Surplus. 


SPEECH 


or 


TION. GEORGE E. ADAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 14, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing the payment of the surplus in the 
Treasury on the public debt, to which several amendments were offered. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amount of the available surplus which should 
be kept in the Treasury as an ordinary working balance or as a pro- 
vision against an anticipated deficit ought to be regarded as a question 
of administration. It should be left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. If the Secretary of the Treasury abuses this discre- 
tionary power Congress should intervene, not by taking away this dis- 
cretionary power from the Secretary and his successors, but by a reso- 
lution of inquiry or a resolution expressing the opinion of Congress as 
to what ought to be done at the particular time. If Congress thinks 
that at the present time the available surplus of $75,000,000 is too 
large the very most that it ought to do is to direct its reduction to 
$3u,000,000. Something of an available surplus there always ought to 
be. It ought never to sink so low as to incur the danger of a deficiency 
even foraday. This is the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He says: 

After nearly twelve months’ experience in the conduct of this Department, and 
forecasting, as well as I am able, future requirements of the ury as now de- 
tined by existing law and as they may by legislation yet to come, 


uid considering the course of future receipts which are liable to influence from 
many causes, such as the fluctuation of imports, the prolonged depression of 


trade, and the marketing of more or less of our apices tural products abroad, I 
can not now foresee a state of things which will make it ent to limit the 
surplus seserve in the Treasury to a sum ranging from nothing to a maximum 
of $10,000,000, 

The difficulty of forecasting the future requirements of the Treasury 
and the course of future receipts is illustrated bv a striking difference 
in opinion between the President and the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to the fiscal year 1887. In his annual message the President 
estimated that at the end of the fiscal year 1886 there would be a sur- 
plus of $70,000,000. He thereupon proposes a reduction of taxation, 
evidently supposing that the surplus of 1886 affords a criterion by which 
to estimate the surplus of following years. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, however, in his annual report laid before us about the same time, 
estimated the surplus of the fiscal year 1886 at $24,500,000. He in- 
cluded in his estimates of expenditures $45,750,000 for the sinking 
fund, which the President apparently overlooked or disregarded. But 
the Secretary instead of inferring that there would be a large surplus 
for the year 1887 estimates that if $45,659,000 were to be placed in the 
sinking fund there would be a deficit of $24,589,552.34. Certainly it 
can not be a matter of very exact calculation where thereis so wide a 
difference of opinion between the President and his chief financial ad- 
viser. 

One element of uncertainty as to the future receipts of the Govern- 
ment is to be found in the proposed revision of the tariff and internal- 
revenue laws. One of the leaders of the majority of this House, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has reported a bill 
for the revision of the tariff, and that bill is now on the Calendar, and 
under the rules of the House can be considered at any time by a ma- 
jority vote of this House. Another leader of the majority, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, has also reported a bill for 
the revision of the tariff and internal-revenue laws, and that bill is 
alse on the Calendar, and under the rules of the House can be called 
up for immediate consideration in thesameway. Italsoappearsthat not 
only the two leaders of the Democratic party in this House but the Demo- 
cratic administration also are in favor of a revision of the tariff. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in tendering his to the President 
is reported to have declared for a tariff for revenue only, a more ex- 
ee declaration than has been suffered to escape from the lips of any 

eading Democrat for several years. appears to have 
received the indorsement of the President. 

Can we say that the income of the Government is not likely to suffer 





& great change in the near future, when the President, the Secretary of 


the Treasury, and the leaders of the two wings of the majority of this 
House lift their voices in unison and declare for revision of the tariff? 


—_——-—— 

Moreover, to add to the difficulty of the problem, it seems diff al 
to determine beforehand with any accuracy the effect of such a rey tal ; 
upon the revenues of the Government. With regard to the reven,. 
bill last reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, one em'1, 
financial authority in this House declares that it will reduce the ey. 
toms revenues about $8,570,576, while another eminent au 
clares that it will increase them $5,500,000. 

The chairman of Ways and Means, in his somewhat caustic¢ yo, iew 
of the revenue bill of the chairman of Appropriations, declares that “ap. 
parently the bill was presented in the belief that a necessity existed 
for a reduction not of taxes but of revenues, and that the desired en,j 
is reached both through higher and lower taxes. he estimates wit} 
the bill are made on this arbitrary assumption and are entitled to yo 
respect whatever.”’ If the ‘arbitrary assumption’? referred to is tho 
general proposition that custom revenues may be reduced both by rais- 
ing and by lowering the rates of duty, instead of being “ entitled to no 
respect whatever ’’ it is on the contrary a sound and fundamenta| a 
ciple of finance. If the existing rate of duty stands exactly at the rey- 
enue point, as it is called, then the revenues will be reduced by 9 mod- 
erate increase as well as by a moderate reduction of the rate. If the 
existing rate be above the revenue point any increase of the rate wil] 
diminish the receipts, while a moderate reduction will increase them 
If the existing rate stands below the revenue point, then any reduc. 
tion of the rate will reduce the revenues while a moderate increase of 
the rate will increase them. Where the revenue point is, however, jy 
the case of any article of necessity or luxury is not to be ascertained by 
exact calculation beforehand. It must be determined by experiment. 
Take the case of steel rails forexample. The rate of duty is now about 
$17aton. Suppose it were reduced to $14, assome have proposed. This 
reduction in the rate would undoubtedly cause a larger importation of 
steel rails and thereby cause a loss to American capital and labor now 
employed in the steel industry. It would also check the development of 
the new iron and coal fields of Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia. It 
would not benefit the Treasury, however, unless the number of tons 
imported were enough larger to make up for the smaller amount of 
duty paid on each ton. Whether the reduction in the rate would cause 
so great an increase in the amount imported is not to be determined by 
calculation beforehand. That is to say, thereis a large chance of error 
in all estimates of the effect of a tariff revision upon the receipts of the 
Treasury, and this is true whether the estimates are suggested by the 
chairman of Appropriations or come to us with the awful sanction of 
the Ways and Means. 

With two revenue-revision bills now on the Calendar, one of them 
favorably reported by the Ways and Means Committee, and each of 
them alleged on good authority to represent the platform of the party 
which controls this House with a majority of 40; with another reve- 
nue bill likely to be reported by the same committee repealing the tax 
on fruit-brandies and thereby reducing the demand for tax-paid whisky; 
with still another bill already reported exempting small distilleries 
from Government supervision and thereby threatening a still jurther 
change in the internal-revenue receipts, can it be denied that we are 
altogether at sea as to the probable income of the Government in the 
near future? What wonder that the Secretary of the Treasury looks 
askance at the project of reducing the surplus ‘‘to a sum ranging from 
nothing to a maximum of $10,000,000,”” when he has reason to believe 
that the surplus of one year is likely to be swallowed up in the defut 
of the next. 

Besides, there is the question of expenditure. That is equally un- 
certain. Take pensions, for example. It is morally certain that there 
will be an increased expenditure for Mexican pensions, and there are 
some signs that even the soldiers of the Union are to receive consider 
tion and occasion a large addition to the annual expenses of the bov- 
ernment. If this were not so, what motive could the Committee on 
Rules have had for iding for the levy of additional taxes to pay 
them? What could have induced the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
to go even so far as to suggesta return to the odious income tax whic 
bore with fall weight on the honest merchant and manufacturer aud 
let the rogue and the gofree? If the actionof these two com- 
mittees was not intended merely as a clog on pension bills, which the 
majority did ‘not dare to vote on one way or the other, then it must 
have been intended as a necessary provision for a considerable increase 
in the annual of the Government. 

Then there are the Navy and the coast defenses. Has not the Jead- 
ing Democrat of this country,whose lightest whisper is heard fom 
Maine to California, has he not said that it is our bounden duty '° 
make large appropriations for these ? Heisright. It is our 
but as business men. I read some 
time ago a striking remark of Sir William Armstrong in regard tv the 
cost of the British navy. In answer to the complaint made that Eng- 
land had spent enormous sums in building upa modern navy and ar 
ing it with modern guns, and still had to Be on enormous expenditures 
to maintain it and to keep abreast of improvements made by ons 

had made a careful computation 4° 
was convinced that all the money that England had spent on ships and 
guns and experiments amounted to only a small premium of in- 
surance against the mere money loss which England would be likely 
to sustain if the outbreak of war found her unprepared. 
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If we pay off $50,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds we save $1,500,000 in 
annual interest. If we could put the $50,000,000 into a navy and an 
efficient system of coast defenses, the money that we should have to 
charge to interest and repairs would be an insignificant premium of in- 
surance on the four or five thousand millions of property now exposed to 
attack in the ocean harbors of the United States. Mr. Tilden, at least, 
believes that to put the money into guns and monitors, instead of put- 
ting it into 3 per cent. bonds, would be not only more patriotic, but a 
more prudent and business-like investment than the other. It is true 
that the majority of this House refused the other day to concur in a Sen- 
ate amendment to an appropriation bill by which the completion of the 
monitors would have been insured, although the appropriation had been 
urged by their own Secretary of the Navy. They preferred to take the 
chances of the passage of the new-ship bill rather than accept an amend- 
ment from the Republican Senate. It is said, too, that the ruling 

wers of this House, against the indignant protest of members of their 
own party, have decided to cut down the new-ship bill one-half. This 
short-sighted and unpatriotic policy can not longcontinue. Ifthe Repub- 


lican party gains the next House the new Navy will be built without | 


delay. Even if the Democratic party continues to control it, it ought 
not to be presumed that they will disregard, for more than a year or 
two, the wise and patriotic appeals of the sage of Greystone. We can 
not tell, therefore, whether the surplus of 1886 will not be needed to 


’ supply some urgent need of the near future. 


National expenditures and national income being subject to much 
uncertainty, there are two ways of adjusting the one tothe other. One 
is the American way, the other is the English way. One is adapted to 
a fiscal system like ours, in which the revenues of the Government 
largely come from a tariff and other forms of indirect taxation. 
other is adapted to a fiscal system like that of England, in which the 
revenues are derived to a considerable extent from taxes which, like the 
income tax, can be raised or lowered from year to year to meet the 


changing requirements of the Treasury. Our method has been for many 


years to maintain a fair working balance of about $30,000,000 in the 
Treasury to meet emergencies and avoid a deficiency, which, be it re- 
membered, the Secretary has no power under the law to meet by means 
of atemporary loan. Under thissystem we have prospered. American 
industry has developed. The weight of Federal taxation has not borne 
heavily upon the laboring population, whatever free-trade theorists may 
say tothe contrary. The financial history of this country has for nearly 
a generation elicited the admiration of the civilized world. We can 
well afford to continue the system for a time. 

The English system, which we have heard extolled by one or more 
of the advocates of the pending resolution, is altogether different. The 
English plan is to avoid an annual surplus almost at all hazards, and 
take a deficiency almost as a matterof course. They meet adeficiency 
first by the issue of exchequer bills, which our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is not authorized to resort to, and next by a change in the revenue 
laws. From 1876 to 1885, both inclusive, the English treasury never 
had a surplus of £1,000,000 in any one year. In four of these years 
there was a deficit, the smallest amounting to £1,049,773 in 1885, and 
the largest amounting to £2,840,699in 1880. During the ten years the 
aggregate of the deficits amounted to £8,822,486, and the aggregate 
of the surpluses to £2,536,616, leaving a deficit for the whole period 
of £6,285,870. There was not a single one of these ten years in which 


Parliament did not make some change in customs duties or in in- | 


ternal taxes. In 1875 there was a reduction of £4,186,007, and an 
increase of £61,250. In the next year there was a reduction in excise 
and stamp duties of £58,000, and no increase. In 1877 there wasa re- 
duction of £422,950, and an increase of £1,881,509. 


tion of £80,150 and an increase of £4,236.787. 

Tn 1880 there was an increase in the tax on cigars; amount not stated. 
In 1881 a reduction of £8,444,401 and an increase of £11,524,777; in 
1882 a reduction of £2,639,085 and an increase of £653,100; in 1883 
areduction of £11,000 and an increase of £2,926,766; in 1884 a re- 
duction of £3,410,000. In 1885 a reduction was made amounting to 
£22,000 and an increase in the income tax estimated at £2,000,000. 
The taxes affected by these various changes were customs, excise, in- 
come tax, stamp tax, land tax, house duty, beer duty, licenses, and a 

others. were only two years from 1876 to 1885 in which 
there was not a change made in the rate of the income tax. 

Ihave heard gentlemen speak with admiration of this system. They 
say it is far more scientific than ours. That may be. But are we so 

of a revenue revision that we are willing to make one every 
year as regularly as we make the annual appropriations ? 

Until we are ready to resort to direct taxation as England and France 

), and give up our tariff system which can not be frequently changed 
without injury to American industry, we may well put up with the 

of a surplus which, according to the estimates of the 

of the Treasury, is likely to disappear by the end of the fiscal 

, even if no calls of bonds are made beyond the requirements 
fund act. 


shall — no working balance in the Treasury to meet emer- 
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| money. 


| and profit by the alarm of others, what will follow? 
In 1878 stamp | 
taxes were repealed amounting to £6,000. In 1879 there wasa reduc- | 
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ing upon the greenback redemption fund, 

and maintained unimpaired for the security of our paper circulation. 
I believe with the Secretary of the Treasury that the amount held 

for redemption of United States notes ‘‘is in no ser but is 

set apart and appropriated as a minimum security at the 

redemption and payment of $346,631.016 of Unite s notes.”’ 
I agree with him when he declares that ‘ 


i ‘this reserve, amounting to 
3100,000,000, should be held above all Pp asi! 


which ought to be set apart 


se a surplus; 
Ll reserve for 


’ ‘ 
L State 


jility of encroachment.’’ 
The same reason which should restrain us from authorizing the addi- 
tion of a single dollar to the total amount of $346,681,016 of United 
States notes ought to restrain us from subtracting a single dollar from 

To issue twenty-five or 


the $100,000,000 held for their rede mption. 


| fifty millions of additional United States notes might do no great harm 


of itself. The danger is that it would pave the w 
and so ultimately lead to a very serious evil from which we hi 


escaped, to the astonishment of European financiers. 


ity for further issues 
’ 


ive once 


So the temporary encroachment to the extent of ten or fifteen mill- 
ions upon the redemption fund of $100,000,000 might do no great harm 
of itself. The danger is that it will tempt to further encroachment. | 
am not surprised that the proposition of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to encroach upon the redemption fund should be promptly fol- 
lowed by the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
to authorize the issue of more greenbacks. The one proposition is as 
dangerous as the other, and is dangerous for precisely the same reason. 
The issue of paper money has usually led to the issue of more paper 

The temptation to supply the needs of Government by setting 
a printing-press at work is so strougand becomes so much stronger the 
more it is yielded to, as the experience of the world has shown, that we 
ought not to go a single step on that slippery and downward road. The 


| recent decision of the Supreme Court that we have the constitutional 


power in time of peace to authorize new issues of legal-tender paper 
money makes no difference in the question of policy. It only makes 
more urgent our duty to refrain from the unnecessary exercise of a 
dangerous power now that the restraint of the Constitution appears to 
have been taken away. The historian Bancroft, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished last winter, has clearly shown that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion not only thought that the power of emitting bills to circulate as 
money was 2 dangerous power not to be exercised in time of peace, but 
also thought that the Constitution as they framed it had withheld this 
dangerous power from Congress. 

The Supreme Court has decided that on the latter point they were 
mistaken, but the decision of the framers of the Constitution on the 
question of policy can never be overruled. The greenback circulation 
has come down tous asa relic of the war, just as the uncovered issues of 
the Bank of England are a relic of the war against Napoleon. It may 
be safely maintained within the existing limit, but when we have once 
passed that limit by a single step, as the gentleman from Ohio would 
have us do, the same arguments which he now uses would lead us on 
and on till there would be no retreat. Suppose we narrow the margin 
of safety, either by enlarging the greenback circulation or by reducing 
the redemption fund, where shall we stop? If we reduce the redemp- 
tion fund from $100,000,000 to $75,000,000 and public confidence re- 
mains unshaken, shall we go on until we find that public confidence 
has been impaired ? 

If the further reduction from $75,000,000 to $50,000,000 causes a 
withdrawal of gold from the Treasury, either through honest apprehen- 
sion of danger or through the schemes of speculators, who, like pick- 
pockets in a crowd, pretend to be alarmed themselves in order to excite 
Contraction will 
follow, contraction of the circulation, contraction of commercial credit. 
The harm that might be done in this way to the legitimate business 
of the country might in a single week outweigh tenfold any possible 
advantage which the people of this country could derive from the pro- 
posed payment of bonds and the reduction of the annual interest ac- 
count. The object of keeping a greenback redemption fand of $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury is not merely toredeem all United States notes 
on demand which may be presented in the ordinary course of business. 
The further and more important object is to make the holders of United 
States notes so secure of their redemption on demand that no holder or 
clique of holders will ever dream of presenting them and drawing gold 
from the Treasury, either to secure themselves or to cause a feeling of 
insecurity in others. 

How much does it cost us in annual interest to keep unimpaired the 
redemption fund of $100,000,000? Hardly a million a year. Those 
who oppose the pending joint resolution in its present shape 
tend, first, that the $100,000,000 shall, in the 
be ‘‘reserved for the redemption of United States and, sec- 
ondly, that there shall be a working balance in the Treasury at all times 
of about $30,000,000 of available funds to meet emergencies and pre- 
vent the necessity of resorting to the redemption fund for any other 
purpose than the redemption of United States notes. Accordingly the 
difference between the supporters and the opponents of the joint reso- 


les 
oniy con- 
words of the act of 1882, 


notea?? 
notes, 


| Intion, so far as relates to the amount of available surplus to be kept in 


adopting the joint resolution now pending will be either | the Treasury, is simply a difference of $30,000,000. 


The interest on 
$30,000,000 at 3 per cent. amounts to $400,000 per annum. It is an 


we shall be compelled to meet emergencies by draw- | insignificant price to pay for the absolute security which now enables 
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The President has had his day and his hearing, not only before ihe 
Honse but before the country. The clerks of the Pension Office home 



























us to keep in circulation at the same par the various elements of our 
heterogeneous currency. 

What do we gain by the passage of this joint resolution to compen- 
sate us fortherisk? ‘Thechairman of the Waysand Means Committee 
thinks ‘‘it would tend to make money cheaper, increase the means of 
exchange, and help in the transaction of business.’? How can that be? 
Suppose the expansion of the circulation by the payment of bonds is 
greater than the contraction of the national-bank circulation due to the 
payment and cancellation of the bonds on which the national-bank cir- 
culation is based—suppose, that is, that there is a net addition to the 
volume of our entire circulation—will it permanently ‘‘cheapen money 
and help in the transaction of business?’’ A large part of our circu- 
lation consists of gold coin. Prices of commodities in the American 
markets are gold prices, and will be so long as gold remains in circula- 


ave 


furnished him with the reasons why these cases were rejected. | it 
they have not furnished him with the evidence upon which the (,,,, 
mittee on Pensions reported them favorably, and upon which the [{,.,.. 
passed them. ee 
It would seem from what appears in Senate Report 1424 in the eas. ,¢ 
Mary J. Nottage (Senate bill 2005) that when the President. re for;,.) 
to the Pension Office for information one hundred and eighteen }),,.,... 
bills and eleven Senate bills he did not ask for points in favor of «1, 
bills, but only for objections to their approval. So that it is apyaren, 
that his examination was rather an ex parte than an impartial one. 1 i 
instructions were as follows: a 


Se 


Please one the same = ay seemans ond report to this Dx 7 
tion here. ‘Io expand the currency by adding more paper, more silver, | ™ent whether in your opinion any objections to their approval are known ¢ 
: ; ee ist. cases ject ist, th hould be specifical|y se = 
or more gold is to raise the gold prices of all commodities in the Amer- <n. os ES CEE Rednitsee Pecifically set forth 


ican market. To raise gold prices in this country is to stimulate im- 
ports of foreign goods. It would have precisely the same effect as a 
reduction of the tariff. 

American manufacturers would suffer, importers would flourish. 
Gold coin would go abroad until the equilibrium, disturbed by the ex- 
pansion of the currency, had been restored and the total volume of our 
circulation had once more sunk to what the gentleman from Ohio [Gen- 
eral WARNER] aptly calls ‘“‘our distributive share of the world’s 
money.’? A permanent expansion of the currency can not take place 
till our gold circulation has disappeared and some other medium less 
exportable than gold has taken its place. A temporary expansion fol- 
lowed as it would be by contraction would injure rather than benefit the 
legitimate industry of this country. 

No one in this House contends that the national debt ought not to 
be paid. But as we have only about $400,000,000 of bonds that will 
be subject to call before 1907, there is no strong necessity for paying them 
more rapidly than according to the requirements of the sinking-fund act. 
Even at that rate the bonds subject to call would all be redeemed in 
about nine years. It is not fair to contend that those who oppose the 
joint resolution in its presentshape are opposed to the prompt payment 
of the national debt. It is equally unfair to say that we are in favor 
of the accumulation of an unnecessary surplus in the Treasury. The 
real question is this: Shall the redemption fund of $100,000,000 of gold 
coin and bullion be ‘‘ reserved for the redemption of United States notes,”’ 
as recited in the act of 1882? Secondly, shall there be at all times in 
the Treasury a working balance of $30,000,000 of available funds to 
moet all emergencies, and so remove the temptation to resort to the 
greenback redemption fund for any other purpose than that for which 
it has been created? The difference between those who favor and those 
who oppose the pending resolution is simply a difference of $30,000,000 
in the amount of theavailable surplus to be keptinthe Treasury. What 
can be said for and against the proposition to maintain this working 
balance of $30,000,000 ? 

Against this proposition the only thing that can be fairly said is that 
it costs $900,000 a year in interest, which we could save by using itin 
the redemption of 3 per cent. bonds. 

In favor of the proposition it may be said: First, that under our tariff 
and internal-revenue system of indirect taxes, which can not be raised 
and lowered from year to year without injury to the capital and labor 
of this country, we are required to keep a working balance in the Treas- 
ury to meet the danger of a deficit such as is even now not unlikely to 
occur before the end of the next fiscal year. Secondly, the mainte- 
nance unimpaired of the greenback redemption fund of $100,000,000 
of gold gives stability to our currency, and thereby benefits American 
labor to an amount in comparison with which the annual interest charge 
of $900,000 sinks into utter insignificance. With the amendments I 
have suggested the resolution could do noharm. Without these amend- 
ments it ought not to become a law. 


The President's criticisms and objections, his partial and sometizpes 
erroneous statements, have gone out to the country and haye created 
public opinion, while the reports of the committees of this House and 
the evidence upon which they are based are wholly unknown to the 
country, and the greatest injustice is done to the painstaking and , 
scientious members of the Pension Committees. 

It isdue, Mr. Speaker, to the Pension Committees of the House, and it 
is due to the House itself, that the other side of this question should 
be fally heard. The pension vetoes have undoubtedly left the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions in a very embarrassing and unjust light before 
the country—in the light of having recommended frivolous and foolish 
pension cases to the House, and of having attempted to abstract the 
money from the public Treasury for improper and fraudulent purposes. 

I submit that the Pension Committee should report back each one of 
these cases with such recommendation as it now deems proper to make. 

In a few cases, as where the relief has been already granted at the Pen- 
sion Office, or where it is pending and undetermined, or other technical 
reason exist, of course no time would be consumed. In the other cases 
the House should have the opportunity to consider the questions of pub- 
lic policy involved. Judgment ought not to be rendered upon an : 
parte hearing. The country should have the opportunity to know 
whether the Pension Committee has really reported favorably improper 
and fraudulent bills. 

We have before the two Houses vetoes of eighty-eight private pension 
bills. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the significance of these ve- 
toes is much broader than the simple question whether these eighty- 
eight bills shall become law or fail. There are questions involved {ar 
transcending that—questions of the right or wrong of our pension sys- 
tem, and the whole question of what is and shall be the public policy 
of our pension laws. 

I think I am justified also in saying that, in some degree, a question 
of comity and courtesy in communications between co-ordinate branches 
of the Government is involved. It has been said here, Mr. Speaker, 
that the office of President of the United States is a great office. Yes 
Mr. Speaker, it is a great office, the greatest held by one man on this 

lanet. 
7 But Congress is a greateroflice. Here around me sit the immediate 
and chosen representativesof sixty millionfreemen. And while respect 
is due from Congress to the Executive, a greater respect is due from the 
Executive to Congress, which stands closer than he to the fountain o! 
all power, the people. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] said the other day 
that the President is ‘‘entitled to decent respect and decent speech.’ 
Let it begranted. And I submit that the Congress of the United States 
the supreme law-making power, the greatest legislative body in the 
world, is also “‘ entitled to decent respect and decent speech.’’ ; 

Mr. Speaker, for one I am not inclined to split hairs with tle lres- 
dent upon the question of the extent and constitutional limits o! the 
veto power. Let it be granted that asa matter of constitutional mgt 
the President may return any bill to Congress with his objections. le 
may return it for constitutional objections or on the ground that the 
proposed legislation is defective or unnecessary. The extent to which 
he will exercise this prerogative is largely a question of taste, and 
know the old maxim, de gustibus non disputandum. There can be no 
no dispute about matters of taste because there can be no common stn’ 
ard or standpoint, and the taste of one President may differ from that 
of another. Lincoln vetoed one bill in fouryears; Cleveland has velo’ 
one hundred biils within three months. But that is a matter o! tas‘ 
and it measures the distance between the two men in their judgmen' 
of their relations to the law-making power of the Government. 

When Mr. Cleveland penned his letter of acceptance of the nom!) 
tion of his party the people of the United States had no reason t) 
pect such extraordinary use of the veto power. Mr. Cleveland tha 
declared that the office of President was ‘‘essentially executive in )ts)* 
tare.” Hesaw “nothing in the character of theoffice’’ which requ" 
from him a statement of his opinions on matters which concerne:! t' 
legislative branch of government. The laws were enacted by (" 
gress; the only duty of the Chief Executive was to enforce them ''"" 

'y. His conceptions of the Presidential office seem to have a 
since then, and the question arises, was he right then or 's °° 
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Presidential Vetoes of Pension Bills. 
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HON. BYRON M. CUTCHEON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 9, 1886. 
On the f the President returning with his the bill (H. R. 
m the message o' ~ dee ~ aioe : aa ( 1059) 
Mr. CUTCHEON said: 


Mr, SPEAKER: I desire briefly to give some of the reasons why I 
think the House ought to sustain itsown committees, and why this bill 


should be passed and all these vetoed pension bills reported back to 
the House at this session for its final action. 
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right now? We appeal from Cleveland, President, to Cleveland, candi- | 


date. —— ; 
“article 1, section 1, of the Constitution provides that— 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


So it may be safely asserted that it was the intention of the framers 


| Sage to the Executive, in which it should assert that ‘ 


of the Constitution that the policy of the laws should be determined | 


by the Congress, the lawmaking power. 

Section 1, Article II, provides that “‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States.’’ — : 

It is significant that the power to return bills without his approval 
is not found among the enumerated executive powers, but is found in 
section 7, Article 1, among the provisions for the exercise of legislative 
powers. It may be safely inferred, also, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution expected that the veto power would be invoked only upon 


grave and momentous occasions when serious danger should be threat- 
ened to the Constitution or to the general welfare. It can scarcely be | 


imagined that under section 1, Article I, they intended that the policy 
of the laws should not be left and intrusted to the lawmaking power. 

By those Presidents who livedin the era of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and who may be presumed to be most familiar with its spirit, 
the veto power was very sparingly used. The whole number of vetoes 
from the foundation of our Government to the present administration 
was 109, an average of about 1} per year. 
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The first session of Congress under the present administration is not 
yet completed, but the President has already returned under his veto 
the following acts of Congress: 

1. The bill to restore Lieutenant McBlair to the retired-list. 

2. The DesMoines settlers land bill. 

3. The bill for the furtherance of anatomical science in the District 
of Columbia. 

4. To extend the benefits of the immediate-transportation act to 


Omaha. 

5. To make Springfield, Mass., a port of delivery. 

6. For a public building at Sioux City, Iowa. 

7. Fora public building at Zanesville, Ohio. 

8. Fora public building at Duluth, Minn. 

9. For a public building at Dayton, Ohio. 

10. For the relief of Martin L. Bundy. 

11. For the right of way through the Indian reservation in Northern 
Montana. 

12. For a public building at Asheville, N. C. 

In addition to these twelve bills of a general nature, the President 
has vetoed twenty-three Senate and sixty-six House pension bills, mak- 
ing a grand total of one hundred and one vetoes, all within three 
months, except the one case of Lieutenant McBlair. 

In the few days yet remaining of the session the present incumbent 
will have no difficulty in getting the other ten, which will enable him 
to swamp all the Presidents from Washington down to this adminis- 
tration combined. 

Were all his illustrious predecessors, including such names as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant, grossly igno- 
rant of their constitutional duty, or grossly recreant to their constitu- 
tional ive; or was the present incumbent correct when he said 
in his letter of acceptance that the office of President was ‘‘ essentially 
executive,” and wrong now when he seeks to constitute himself a 
member s Congress with a vote equal to one-sixth of both Houses of 

_I said, Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of these remarks, that a ques- 
tion of and courtesy between co-ordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment to some extent be involved in this matter. 

The President, in some of his veto messages, assumes to know and to 
criticise the number of members present in the two Houses when some 
of these pension bills were passed. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the opinion of the court is the opinion of the whole court, unless a dis- 
senting Pe oso is fied. The act of the House of Representatives is 
the act of the entire House, if no question is raised that a quorum has 


nation. 








hot acted. 
In one of his later messages, that on the Francis Deming case, the | 
uses this 2 
—— blatant self-assertion of those who, from motives that may well 


above all others the friends of the soldier, can 


| infallible guardian of the pensioners, can not dis 
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sady,and affectionate regard of a grateful 
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not discredit or belittle the 


Lim, st 


As this is addressed to Congress, it must be supposed to have some 
reference to some portion of the membership of Congress. 

Suppose that one branch or the other of Congress should send a mes- 

; he flippant, 
undignified, and egotistical self-assertion of the Executive who, from 
motives that may well be suspected, declares himself the special and 
redit nor belitile the 
calm, steady, and affectionate regard of Congress for the defenders of 
the Union,’’ would it ! 
courtesy due from the 
Government? 

Mr. Speaker, in what I shall further say of these vetoes I shall 
confine myself to the pension bills. And first I wish to say afew words 
in regard to the Committee on Invalid Pensions of this House, and its 
capacity and facilities in investigating these cases: 

1. Itis a large committee, composed of fifteen members, and by a 
proper division of the work they are enabled to investigate with creater 
thoroughness than any one man can. 

2. It is an able committee, selected by the Speaker with express ref- 
erence to this especial work. 

3. Several of the members have had large experience in former Con- 
gresses and have become genuine experts. 

4. At least two of them are physicians of learning and large experi- 
ence, and capable of judging and advising in regard to the medical 
phases of cases before them. 

5. These fifteen gentlemen devote their entire time, as committeemen, 
to pensions. 

G. Several of them, including the chairman, have served with dis- 
tinction as soldiers, and are familiar with the life, hardships, habits, 
and disabilities of soldiers, and can judge of a given state of facts much 
more accurately and justly than one who has never seen military service. 

7. The reports of this committee are in the nature of the special find- 
ings of a jury, and are entitled to much the same respect as the verdict 
of a jury upon a case submitted to them. 

8. This committee has been selected to represent and formulate the 
general policy of the House in regard to the important matter of pen- 
sions, as the Committee of Ways and Means represent the revenue 
policy of the House. 

That policy has been declared in the House Report on Senate bili 
1886—which passed the Senate by a very large majority (34 to 11) 
and which has been reported by the House committee favorably, and, 
as I understand, unanimous! y—to be that no man who honorably served 
as a soldier of the Union and was honorably discharged shall be per- 
mitted to dishonor that country by becoming an inmate of a poor-house 
so long as a small pension from the Government will prevent it. 

It is against this policy that the President has set his face and directs 
his vetoes. And he warns us in advance that Senate bill 1886, or any 
similar bill, will encounter his veto by vetoing these private pension 
bills, for a large proportion of them would come within the principle 
of Senate bill 1886, and would be allowed at the Pension Office were 
that bill or a similar bill to become law. 

Among the vetoed bills which come clearly within the principle and 
scope of that act are those of John W. Farris, Philip Arner, James H. 
Darling, Andrew J. Wilson, Giles C. Hawley, John 8. Kirkpatrick, 


contended that such a message would 


rislative to the executive 


ye e the 
le department of the 


>? 
William H. Beck, Joel D. Monroe, Samuel Miller, and many others. 
But in his veto message returning the bill of Francis Deming (H. R. 
2971) the President puts his position beyond all question or doubt. 
In that message the President says: 


I am satisfied thata fair examination of the facts in tiis case justifies the state- 
ment that the bill under consideration can rest only upon the grounds that aid 
should be furnished to this ex-soldier because he served in the Army, and be- 
cause he a long time thereafter became blind, disabled, and dependen:. 

The question is whether we are prepared toadopt this principle and establish 
this precedent. 
* k - * * 

But with all this, and with the hundreds of special acts which have been passed, 
granting pensions in cases where, for my part, I am willing to confess that sym- 
pathy rather than judgment has often led to the discovery of a relation between 
injury or death and military ser e, lam nstrained by a s¢ of public duty 
to interpose against establishing a principle and setting a precedent which must 
result in unregulated, part and unjust gifts of public money under they 

iin their means of support as an 





retext 


of indemnifying these who suffers lent of 


military service. 
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It will be observed from the foregoing that it is against the principle 
that the President inveighs and treats us in advance 
ate bill 1886. 

That bill announces the general principle that it shall not be neces- 
sary for a claimant to trace his disability to the incidents of the serv- 
ice, but if it be shown that he was an honorable soldier of the Repub- 
lic, and was honorably discharged, that he is under a present disability 
to gain a livelihood, and is dependent, he shall be pensionable. The 
President on the contrary insists that the soldier must be able to trace 
his disability with precision to his military service in the strict line of 
duty, or he shall mot be pensionable. Not only must he be doing mili- 
tary duty under orders, and in the line of duty, but he must have gone 


to a veto of Sen- 
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through the formality of being sworn in, as in this case of Joseph Ro- 
miser, or he shall not be pensionable; and that even Congress, the su- 
preme lawmaking power of the nation, shall not be permitted to adopt 
a different policy of law. . 

The President’s line of reasoning seems to be, “‘ If your case does not 
come under the general law and does require special legislation, then 
I will veto your bill, because it does not come under the genera) law. 
If your case does come under the general law and does not absolutely 
require special legislation, then you must go to the Pension Office, or I 
will veto your bill.’’ 

It is very much like the old Calvinistic theological formula: 


You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be damned if you don’t. : 





The President in all these vetoes assumes that under the policy of our 
laws no one is pensionable but those disabled in the military service 
and in the line of duty, and who can make that appear by positive 

roof, 
7 Upon that proposition I join distinct and complete issue with the 
President. I say that has never been the policy of our pension Jaws, 
is not now, and never will be. 

The soldiers of the Revolutionary war were granted aservice pension 
without regard to disability incurred in line of duty or otherwise. 

The soldiers of the war of 1812 have been granted a service pension 
without reference to disability in the service, or otherwise, without ref- 
erence to dependence or otherwise. 

This House has at this very session passed a Mexican war pension 
bill by a vote of 157 to 69, in which 121 Democrats voted in the aflirm- 
ative and only 11 in the negative, by the terms of which every man 
who was borne upon the muster-rolls even for one day, though he never 
went within a thousand miles of Mexico or a Mexican, though he 
never had a pin’s scratch on his skin, and never saw a day of illness, 
and though he may be now in robust health and worth a million dol- 
lars, and beyond all need of aid of the Government, shall each receive 
a service pension (for no service it may be) at the rate of $8 per month 
as long as he lives. 

And does anybody suppose that if that Mexican pension bill had 
passed the Senate as it passed the House it would have encountered a 
Presidential veto because the beneficiaries had not been disabled in 
the service and in the strict line of duty? I tell you nay. Do youask 
me why? I leave you to meditate upon that question. 

Moreover, it has been the settled practice for several Congresses past 
to pass hundreds of private pension bills for the very reason that the 
claimants have not been able to make the required proof at the Pension 
Office that their disabilities were incurred in the line of military duty. 

The last Congress passed more than five hundred of such bills and 
not one of them was vetoed by President Arthur, because he looked 
upon Congress as the high court of chancery of the nation, to adjudge 
the equity of each particular case. 

I therefore utterly and absolutely deny the truth of the President’s 
premises that a man is not pensionable unless he can prove that he was 
disabled in the military service and in the line of duty. It is not true. 
It never was true. But suppose that were not so, and that up to this 
time there were no law, general or special, allowing pensions except 
for a disability traced directly to military service in the line of duty. 

In the name of humanity and national honor shall we be precluded 
as the supreme lawmaking power from making a law that shall meet the 
exigency of individual cases that appeal to our sense of right and equity? 
Because, forsooth, a surgeon is dead, ora fellow-prisoner at Andersonville 
has answered the last tattoo, or a record is lost, or comrades have been 
swept away, are our hands bound from doing such meager justice as we 
may? Shall we be compelled tostand by in imbecility and helplessness 
and see our old veterans in their age and feebleness and poverty go to 
the poorhouse, and this great Congress of the people’s representatives for- 
bidden by the iron grip of the veto power from reaching out to them a 
supporting hand to steady their faltering steps and smooth their brief 
pathway to the grave? God forbid! Itis not so. It can not be so. 
If we be true men, truetoour eountry, toour manhood, and to humanity, 
it shall not beso! Our appeal is to the people, who make and unmake 
Presidents ! 

I have spoken of the facilities of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
for investigating pension cases. I now wish to contrast them with the 
President’s want of facilities. 

First. He is burdened with many both of state and of a do- 
mestic character. The crowds of ‘‘the hungry and thirsty’’ dog him 
and press upon him by day and by night. He has all the legislation 
of Congress upon his hands for consideration as well as all his proper 
executive duties. Long into the weary and wakeful hours of these 
sultry summer nights he is obliged to sit in his shirt-sleeves to hunt 
out the flaw in some poor widow’s case—perhaps like that of Sally Ann 
Bradley or Louisa C. ley—over seventy years old, or he is obliged 
to rise up at the voice of the bird in the early dawn, leaving the bride 
ofa fortnight to her lonely couch for the purpose of running down ‘‘the 
ingenuity developed in the constant and persistent attacks upon the 
Treasury by those claiming pensions,” as he says in the case of that 
gallant soldier and Democratic senator, John W. Farris, of Missouri, 
whose bill is among the vetoed. It must be manifest from the very 
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nature of the case, from the number of bills presented to him and the 
length of time given to them, that the President can give but a few 
minutes to the consideration of each bill, and that not to the evidence 
filed but rather to the brief of objections furnished by the clerks of t},, 
Pension Office. 4“ 

Second. Another disability under which the President labors js tho 
want of experience in army life. This is wellillustrated in the case of 
Alfred Denny (Executive Document No. 176), in which the President 
concludes that ‘‘ those saddles were very dangerous contrivances.”’ ‘T}j 
is a brilliant stroke of humor, especially when aimed at the lifelong jn. 
jury of a faithful officer; but I apprehend that if the incumbent of the 
Presidency had ridden in a few cavalry charges with drawn saber. or 
had been mounted on an artillery horse when its mate was torn lim} 
from limb by shot and shell, as I have seen them, or had even ridden 
a spirited horse under a good, warm musketry fire, as many gentlemen 
on both sides of this House have done, he might have found that being 
in the saddle was a dangerous thing. But I forbear. The case is not 
asupposable one. It might have been well had it been otherwise: byt 
unfortunately for the country and the soldiers, he is totally wanting in 
that experience. ” 

The President also shows that he is liable to errors of fact. In this 
case of Joseph Romiser he vetoed the bill upon the ground that no claim 
had ever been made in the Pension Office, when in fact all the papers 
in the case were at that moment on file there. In the case of Carter 
W. Tiller the bill was vetoed upon the ground that the soldier was a 
deserter, when the record clearly showed thatso far from deserting was 
he that he died a horrible death in Andersonville prison. 

Third. Again, he is greatly wanting in a knowledge of the diseases 
ofthecamp. This is well illustrated in the case of Andrew J. Wilson, 
in which he says—andif any other man had said it it would have been 
cruelly flippant when spoken of an infirm old soldier: 

Whatever else may be said of claimant’s achievements during his short mili- 
ary career it must be conceded that he accumulated a great deal of disability. 

Had the present incumbent of the Presidency himself been a soldier 
in the field he would have known that it does not take a soldier many 
months sleeping in rain and sleet, subsisting wpon villainous and half- 
cooked rations, making forced marches, weighted down with knapsack, 
haversack, canteen, musket, cartridge-box, and forty rounds of cart- 
ridge, and subjected to the terrible strain of the shock of battle ‘to 
accumulate a good deal of disability.”’ 

Again, in the case of William Bishop the President says: 


This claimant was enrolled as a substitute on the 25th day of March, 1865; he 
was admitted to a post hospita! at Indianapolis on the 3d day of April, 1865, with 
the measles ; was removed to the City General Hospital, in Indianapolis, on the 
5th day of May, 1865; was returned to duty May 8, 1865, and was mustered out 
with a detachment of unassigned men on the Lith day of May, 1865. 

Fifteen years after this brilliant service and this terrific encounter with the 
measles, and on the 28th day of June, 1880, the claimant discovered that his at- 
tack of the measles some relation to his Army enrollment, and that this 
disease had “settled in his eyes, also affecting his spinal column.” 


Those who served in the Army of the Potomac in the winter of 
1861-’62 in front of Washington well know that many a grave on Arling- 
ton Heights is tenanted as the result of a “‘ terrific encounter with the 
measles.’’ And in view of certain other circumstances the sneer at 
‘substitutes’? might well have been omitted. 

Fourth. In the next place the President is deficient in the necessary 
medical knowledge which would enable him to judge with reasonable 
intelligence of the probabilities of certain disabilities. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of John W. Farris, already alluded to. The I’resident 
fairly hoots at the idea that impaired vision and sore eyes could be the 
result of the general debility resulting from long and exhausting chrouic 
diarrhea. 

The President in his message (Executive Document No. 285) says: 

In September of the same year, and after this pension was granted, he filed an 


application for an increase of his rate, alleging that in 1884 his eyes became af- 
fected in consequence of his previous ailments and the debility consequent 


thereu . 

team wens Aas in the constant and persistent attacks upon the pul 
7? id eli . apeneennans the increase of those already granted, 
aan. = by this attempt to include sore eyes among the resu'ls 


Contrast this with the report of the medical examining board at 1c’ 
anon, Mo., October 21, 1885, as follows: 


We find the conjunctiva of both eyelids thickened and in a state of chronic 
inflammation. ere is an opacity of the cornea of both eyes, resulting 7” 
ulceration, which is of the nebulous variety. The vessels of the conjunctiva © 
the cornea are very much e . The opacity of the left cornea extends 
over the pupil and almost completely obstructs the vision. That of the right 
eye is less extensive, about two-thirds. He can not distinguish the larges! ae 
type with the left eye, but with ae eye can distinguish it at a distance © 
17 inches. He is totally incapaci for manual labor. He is in our opinion" 
entitled to a rating for the disability caused by chronic disrraee 
and resulting debility and sore eyes. 


Or this from Dr. Michel, of the Missouri Medical College, one of the 
most eminent oculists in the Southwest: 
treating Senator J. W. Farris for chronic conjunctivitis with 
granulation since January, 1885, and that I am satisfied that a vitiated cons) 
tional condition is to blame for his impaired vision and prolonged eye affection 
This claimant enlisted at the age of only fifteen; served four ye") 
by gallantry rose to be acommissioned officer; was discharged at twenty 
with an incurable disease which has resulted in blindness. 
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Is it any wonder that in his indignation and humiliation he should 
write to the Saint Louis Republican as follows: 
-gedinarily it is enough to be a victim of disease and conscious of approaching 
: Ordinarily isability or early dissolution ; but when this is accompanied with 
Pee brutal ez parte judgment of a President whom the sufferer has aided in elect- 


ithdrawal of rsonal and political sympathies, and the rude and vulgar 
ing, tne Tithe press, ae faintly illustrates the extraordinary dilemma in which 


Ta ; at a loss to know how a conservative public can justify the brutality dis- 

| by the Chief Executive of a Government to which I gave four years of 
playé military service, hazarding life, imperiling health, and making myself 
— turely old. And yet such seems the result. One of my competitors, Mr. 
Pe Rackliffe of about the same degree of patriotism that induced 

ee Cleveland to hire a substitute rather than fight his country’s battles, 
ened b the same brutal instincts which impelled the President to assault me 
ruled | vA in his message, has gone over the district and covertly, yea, ina 
oa a Zenner, used this veto message to manufacture sentiment against me 
co” build for himself that character and reputation which he had not been able 
fo attain save through the misfortunes of another. I am content with the de- 
os which will probably come to me, but I am not content to remain silent and 
be branded by & President—even a Democratic President—with having devised 
an “ingenious plan to attack the public Treasury.” 

. + . * s * - 

Iam proud of the record I made as asoldier. I left the Army at the end of 
f ears’ service, When only twenty years old, bearing two commissions won 
by meritorious service in battle. Though in impaired health asthe result of that 

yi Iam nottoo feeble to resist the criticismsand denounce the reflections of 
Presidents and Senatorial candidates who seek to cast aspersions on my char- 
acter or impute dishonesty to my motives, 

I have yet to find any medical man who denies that defective sight 
may result from long-continued chronic diarrhea. 

Take for a further illustration the case of Francis Deming (H. R. 
9971), where the claimant after suffering from rheumatism for many 
years became almost totally blind. Of this sad case the President 
says: , 

Thereupon, and after nineteen years had elapsed since his discharge from the 
Army, @ pension is claimed for him upon a very shadowy allegation of the in- 
currence of rheumatism while in the service, coupled with the startling propo- 
sition that this rheumatism resulted, just previous to his application, in blind- 
ness, Upon medical examination it appeared that his blindness was caused by 
ae ae which is generally accepted as an affection of the optic nerve. 

The President scouts the idea that the blindness can be referred to 
rheumatism, because the medical examiner called it ‘‘»:.,urosis;’’ ig- 
noring the fact that amaurosis, which is an affection 0‘ the optic nerve, 
may be produced by rheumatism. 

In the caseof William H. Beck (Executive Document No. 181), where 
it was claimed that epileptic fits or spasms had resulted irom the heavy 
firing of artillery over the man’s head, the President says: 


If this disease can be caused in the manner here detailed, its manifestations 
are such as to leave no doubt of its existence, and it seems to me sin) ply imnos- 
sible, under the circumstances detailed, that there should be any lack o1 evidence 
to support the claim upon which this bill is predicated. 


Doctors will disagree, and I have yet to find a doctor who will agree 
with Mr. Cleveland that in a case of recent epilepsy, where the spasms 
are many days apart, ‘the manifestations are such as to leave no doubt 
of its existence.’’ 

Fifth. His knowledge of military law seems to be as faulty as his 
knowledge of therapeutics, when in the case of James Butler (Execu- 
tive Document 180) he says in one sentence that the claim was rejected 
because ** the claimant was on individual furlough, and therefore not 
in the line of duty,’ and in the very next sentence declares ‘‘ that he 
was in nosense in the military service of the United States.’’ Exactly 
howaman could be ‘‘on furlough ’’ and at the same time ‘‘ in no sense 
in the military service’’ is something that passes my understanding. 

In this same case, as well as in the Joseph Romiser case, he makes the 
farther mistake of supposing that under the general laws of the United 
States a soldier has not been pensionable unless he has been regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States. 

The Revised Statutes provides (section 4693) that the following classes 
shali be pensionable: 

First. * * * Anyenlisted man, however employed, in the military or naval 
service of the United States or its Marine Corps, whether regularly mustered or 
not, disabled wy ee wound or injury received or disease contracted while in the 
service of the United States and in the line of duty. 

This provision was in force until July, 1874. And again, the third 
subdivision of the same section provides that ‘‘any person not an enlisted 
soldier inthe Army * * * who volunteered for the time being to 
serve with any regularly organized military or naval force of the United 
States, or who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any en- 
gagement with rebels or Indians, disabled in consequence of wounds 
or injury received in the line of duty in such temporary service,’’ shall 


be pensionable. (Section 4693, Revised Statutes.) This provision has 
also expired by limitation. 


xth. Even more yet is he wanting in a knowledge of the habits and 
Gualities of good soldiers. 

He frequently and grievously complains of the want of ‘‘a hospital 
record.” I do not think he appreciatesas those who have commanded 
troops in the field do that it is not the men who have the most brill- 

hospital record who did the hard fighing and are 


ant and voluminous 
most oe of 
Every man on floor who has commanded troops knows that the 


bravest and best soldiers would rather fall in their tracks from exhaus- 
tion and be helped into camp by comrades than go to hospital; and 
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even when wounded would endure almost anything in quarters rather 
than encounter the foul air and depressing influences of a hospital ward. 

The incumbent of the Presidency has very much to learn about sol- 
diers, 

And lastly, unless I greatly err, he has much to learn of the feeling 
of loyalty and the spirit of patriotism which inspired our soldiery, and 
which is worth more to this nation thau all 
silver piled in the vaults of the Treasury. 

Take the case of that old man, Nathaniel Beezele y, the old farrier, 
whose widow’s bill is among these vetoes. At the age of 60 vears he 
heard the call of his country. He wanted to have some share in the 
grand and patriotic work of upholding its flag and saving the Union of 
the States to posterity. So, while the young and strong and the pros- 
perous hesitated, the old man said to his wife, ‘‘ Louisa, I believe I 
must go. I’ve got a good deal of strength left yet, and if the old flag 
must go down I want to godown withit. If anything should happen 
to me this Government will see that you don’t come to want.’? Sohe 
shouldered his musket and marched in the grim ranks of war. He 
thought he could endure the hardship, and for a year he stood at the 
post of duty like a man, as best he could. But ‘the accumulated a 
good deal of disability,”’ and at the end of a year he was mustered 
out, as the report of Colonel MAtson, the chairman of the committee, 
says, *‘a wreck of his former self.’’ 

The old man died at length, and now his aged widow, past seventy, 
dependent upon charity, recommended by the governor of her State and 
by ex-Senator Joseph E. McDonald, comes here with trembling hands 
and tottering steps—comes here to ask of the great, rich Government to 
which her husband gave the remnant of health and life to assist her in 
eking out her few remaining days with a paltry pension of $12 per 
month, and the President of that country says to Congress, ‘‘I forbid !”? 

I would to God that some younger and stronger men had possessed 
that same spirit of patriotism which the old man Beezeley had, and 
which led him to the perilous edge of battle. Such patriotism is not 
so superabundant in these days that we can afford to sneer at it or re- 
fuse to recognize it or reward its loyal sacrifices. It was not so we 
promised these brave men when they went out to battle. Itwasnotso 
we promised them when they turned their backs upon home and wife 
and child whom they might never see again; turned away from all the 
brightness and sweetness and hope of life to do, to suffer, and, if need 
be, to die in untold and unspeakable anguish for the flag of their alle- 
giance and the country of theirlove. We told them then to go without 
fear and without faltering for those they left behind. We promised 
them that the nation would be husband to the widow and father to 
their orphan children; that the nation would raise their helpless ones in 
its great, strong arms and bear them ever in its heart of hearts. 

Under that promise they went out. Under that promise they trod 
the red and slippery fields of carnage down to the blood-besprinkled 
doors of death. 

Their work is done; their duty is fulfilled. But the wrecked and 
maimed, the widows and the orphans are with us still and claim our 
helping hand. Our promise remains. 

May God help us to be true to the promises we pledged when patri- 
otism was more than gold, when loyal sacrifice was more than place or 
power, and manhood was worth all that a nation had to give. 


its millions of gold and 


Land and Labor Legislation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. O'NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 7887) to re- 
peal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public lands, all laws allow- 
ing entries for timber culture, the laws authorizing the sale of desert lands, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that the House will not concur in the Senate 
amendments but will adhere rigidly to the bill that we have passed 
here. No injury can come to any one who now holds land from the 
operation of this law, and we simply propose to preserve for the future 
that immense body of land which one gentleman on this floor has stated 
amounts to four-tenths of all the entire land in the United States exclu- 
sive of Alaska. 

In reading this bill, I was amazed to find that while we were trying 
to get rid of one set of land robbers they were very willing to turn our 
eyes in another direction while they came in with a land-plunder 
scheme in a more infamous form. Under this plea of organizing com- 
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panies for the irrigation of the arid lands, a few men could absolutely 
control that entire belt. I agree with what gentlemen have said on 
this floor about the difficulty of reclaiming those lands. I have been 
over that country and I realize that sooner or later the Government of 
the United States must directly interest itself in the subject of re- 
claiming those lands for cultivation. 

The tide of immigration has already gone beyond the borders of 
that portion of the country where there is a regular rain-fall, and its 
pressure has become so great that we shall have to interest ourselves 
before long in. reclaiming the arid region in order to make homes for 
future settlers. As the traveler stops by the wayside at the few small 
spots in that arid region that have been reclaimed by irrigation, he is 
reminded of the fabled oases of the desert, and that is perhaps the 
best description that can be given of the effect of irrigation. 

The introduction of water transforms that land into the most fertile 
of any in your country. But the work of irrigation can not be done 
by private enterprise except in a few isolated cases, and unless it is 
done by the Government the great mass of that land will remain idle. 
Let us leave those lands untouched for the present; let us keep the 
hands of the land-sharks off them; let us preserve them untouched 
until we adopt some general system for their reclamation. If the repre- 
sentatives from that portion of the country would only organize and 
come before Congress with a proposition for a general system of irri- 
gating those lands by the sinking of wells, I have no doubt that it 
would be favorably considered, for I hold that it is as much for the in- 
terest of the people of the United States to improve those arid lands 
and make them available for human settlement and sustenance as it is 
to improve the water ways of the Mississippi Valley where I live. 

By concerted action on their part, by simply exhibiting to this coun- 
try the advantages which would follow from a change of that kind, I 
am confident there is enough patriotism in our people to aid them in 
that effort. 

By the passage of land-forfeiture bills we have rescued from the rail- 
roads within the last two years over 40,000,000 acres of unearned public 
lands. House bills embracing nearly fifty millions additional are now 
pending in the Senate. 

The land and labor legislation of the present Congress stand out in 
bold relief, marking a sympathy for the working classes unprecedented 
in the annals of legislation. 

I append the following sketch of labor legislation, believing it to 
properly combine with the land question: 

LABOR LEGISLATION, 


The House of Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress inaug- 
urated labor legislation by creating among its standing committees a 
Committee on Labor, to which should be referred proposed legislation 
affecting the working classes, 

As a result of its labors you now have upon the statute-books the 
law creating the National Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the law pro- 
hibiting the importation of contract labor. 

I submit a list of bills reported from the Commiitee on Labor of the 
present Congress (Forty-ninth) which have passed the House and are 
now pending in the Senate, with the exception of the bill to legalize 
the incorporation of national trades unions and H. Res. 142, relating 
to convict labor, which have passed both Houses and become laws. 

Arbitration bill (H. R. 7479) provides that in all controversies be- 
tween railroad companies and their employés, if submitted to arbitra- 
tion, the United States would give the arbitrators the power to send 
for personsand papers, administer oaths, in fact all the power of United 
States commissioners, and would pay all the expenses of the arbitra- 
tion, the award to be filed with the Commissioner of Labor and to 
be made public by him. 

TO LEGALIZE THE INCORPORATION OF NATIONAL TRADES UNIONS (SENATE BILL). 

The term National Trades Union, in the meaning of the act, to sig- 
nify any association of working people having two or more branches in 
the States or Territories of the United States for the purpose of aiding 
its members to become more skillful and efficient workers, the promo- 
tion of their general intelligence, the elevation of their character, the 
regulation of their wages and their hours and conditions of labor, the 
protection of their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or 
trades, the raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unem- 
ployed members, or the families of deceased members, or for such other 
object or objects for which working people may lawfully combine, hay- 
ing in view their mutual protection or benefit. 


TO PROTECT MECHANICS, LABORERS, AND SERVANTS IN THEIR WAGES (H.R. 5310). 
By providing that for all personal services rendered by any person 
acting in the capacity of mechanic, laborer, or servant, in the District 
of Columbia and Territories of the United States, no property shall be 
exempt from seizure and sale under execution. 
CONVICT LABOR (H. RES. 142). 

Authorizing and directing the Commissioner of Labor to make a full 
in vestigation as to the kind and amount of work performed in the 
institutions of the several States and Territories of the United 
and the District of Columbia, as to the methods ander which convicts 
are or may be employed, and as toall the facts pertaining to convict 
labor and the influence of the same upon the industries of the country. 


CONVICT LABoR (H. BR. 1622). 

To prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the Government ,; — 
United States to hire or contract out the labor of prisoners inea;... ” = 
for violating the laws of the United States. 

CONVICT AND ALIEN LABOR (8. BR. 5541). 

To prevent the employment of convict labor and alien },)},, 
public buildings and other public works, and convict labor ip ¢}, 
aration or manufacture of materials for public buildings anq (),’ 
public works, and to regulate the manner of letting contracts {)ero,,, 

IMPORTED CONTRACT LABOR (H. BR. 9232), 


To amend an act to prohibit the importation and immigration oy: ¢,.. 
eigners and aliens under contract or agreemert to perform labor jy +), 
United States, approved February 26, 1885. The Secretary of 4), 
Treasury is charged with the duty of executing the provisions of ¢), 
act, and may enter into contract with such State commission. board a 
officers as may be designated for that purpose by the governor of any 
State to take charge of the local affairs of immigration in the ports 
within said State or may designate any person in any State to execute 
the provisions of this act, and itis their duty to examine into the enyaj. 
tion of passengers arriving at the ports, to go on board of any ship o, 
vessel; and if on examination thereshall be found among the passen yer 
any persons included in the prohibition in the act, such persons sh,! 
not be permitted to land. 

All persons included in the prohibition in the act, upon arrival. ;, 
be sent back to the nations to which they belong and from whence they 
came; he expense of return of the persons not permitted to land ty 
be borne by the owners of the vessels in which they came; any vesse 
refusing to pay such expenses not to be thereafter permitted to land a1 
or clear from any port of the United States, and such expenses to be 4 
lien on the vessel. 
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Sufferers by Overflow in South Carolina, 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT SMALLS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1886, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 210) for the relief of the sufferers by the overflow 
of the Santee, Pedee, and Waccamaw Rivers in South Carolina 


- Mr. SMALIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In presenting this resolution I am sure a brief and 
candid statement of condition of things in the inundated country 
along the Santee, Pedee, and Waccamaw Rivers in South Carolina wil! 
so far appeal to the mercy and benevolence of this House and its com- 
mittee as to secure for this measure early and favezable consideration 

The recent overflow of these rivers has inundated all the adjacent 
country, destroying the crops, devastating the country, and rendering 

and homeless a large number of citizens. This being ina 
rice-growing locality, the people entirely depended upon the growing 
crop for their subsistence. By the destruction of this crop they are 
now confronted with starvation unless immediate relief is atlorded. 

The following letter from a reliable and respectable gentleman living 
in that vicinity depicts the suffering to which the people are subjected 

EXcHAnNGE, July 13, 1836. 
Editor of the Enquirer : 

I returned home this morning to find the country one mass of water. When 

I left I could look out from my door over hundreds of acres of green fields and 


rospect and ~ 4 ~ : yand plenty. To-day! look over the 
Fite presen treat only one dull, dirty, yellow mass of water. No sign © 
ey except the fast-running current and the bird of prey 
_" ady asking for work and saying they had eaten 

I can not find them work. Thousands are in the same 

disastrous result of iast year's croppins 

and they are estopped from what they 

to do? The disastor is widespread. | 40 

sections as here, but here we 

power we can appeal to. She is 

ie her part to secure them !0 life 


action and we should act before the dire «™ 
on us. Some 
together to devise the ways and means. “0'"" 
Weil, if the necessary relief can be given ¥' 

us have it. If not, the expense W il be ba 

relief to be given or in contrast with tc 


the meeting of the next Legis!" 

found for mary. ; ¥ 

attention may be directe¢ 
devise for relief. 


BENJ. ALLISON. 


Ssagec. 
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Noimmediate reliefcan come from the State authorities, as the Legi+- 
lature does not convene until November of the present year. > 

Dir. Speaker, Congress has not been deaf to similar appeals. When 
the terrible conflagrations desolated Portland, Me., and Chicago, Il. ; 
when the yellow fever made such fearful ravages in Memphis, Tenn., 
and in frequent eases when the Mississippi Valley wes submerged by 
the overflow of the river, Congress with humane and generous heart 
and sometimes with lavish hand responded to the appeal for reliefand 
saved many of its citizens from the agonies of starvation. — 
~ Mr. Speaker, this is no time for argument or hair-splitting constitu- 
tional disquisition. Through a visitation beyond their control we-are 
informed citizens of this Republic are starving to death, and in the 

lenitude of its riches and the surplus in its Treasury you are hu- 
manely appealed to for a pittance which may save them from the ter- 

amen 
aay oot I earnestly appeal to the committee and the House to 
facilitate the consideration of this measure. 


Increase of the Naval Establishment. 
SPEECT 


HON. JOHN R. BUCK, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 


Mr. BUCK said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of this country are far in advance of the 

legislative branch of the Government on the subject of constructing an 
efficient navy. They are ready to have it built and are willing to pay 
lor it. 
. Their interest in it has now reached the point of a most urgent de- 
mand for the necessary legislation. State Legislatures, commercial asso- 
ciations, and cities exposed to attack from foreign war fleets, have united 
in urging speedy action on this subject. 

National pride is by no means the principal foundation for this in- 
terest in the Navy. It is believed to be a necessity, a means of national 
defense, a protection to coast cities, and to commerce on both ocean and 
river. 

Our people have the traditions of the mother country in regard to 
the retention of power on the seas as a means of home defense. We 
separated from a country that maintained its national power by its 
ships of war, and to-day England relies on its navy to support its 
power abroad, while its great ironclads are used to defend its coasts 
rather than forts. 

In 1775 Congress provided for a navy, and authorized the construc- 
tion of fourteen vessels. It was the business of this Navy to cruise 
along our coast and intercept hostile vessels that came here to bring 
troops or to prey upon our commerce. This Navy comprised the fol- 
lowing vessels: 

First Navy. 
Guns. 
24 
16 





attention was paid to the Navy after the war of the 
and when the war of 1812 broke out we had seventeen 


a ML etee oete Ot 
Revolution, 
cruising vessels and a few gunboats. 

Our Navy did good work in that war, and the President, Essex, Hor- 
net, Niagara, Detroit, and Lawrence are well-remembered names of 


vessels that added renown to our nation as a naval power. 


The character of modern naval warfare, however, dates from the war 
ofthe rebellion. That conflict changed the character of war vessels 
throughout the world. 

The Virginia, a confederate vessel, sailed out of Gosport navy-yard on 
March 8, 1862, and whenoff Newport News in turn attacked and destroyed 
the Cumberland and Congress, and was attacking the Minnesota when 
the day closed and the contest That evening the Monitor, 
a2 iron —— Gocemeeety Joba Ericsson, came to the rescue of the 

next morning (March 9) the Virginia attacked this 
Strange-looking eraft and endeavored to run her down, but without suc- 


hich threatens them, and in view of the emergency whose | 
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cess. The shells of the Virginia made no more impression on the little 
Monitor than the shells of the Cumberland and Congress made on the Vir- 
ginia. Neither of these vessels could do the other much harm. 
ever, the Virginia, together with the whole fleet, retired 
from the scene of conflict, and although the Virginia returned to Hamp- 
ton Roads some time afterward no contest followed 

This singular naval battle attracted the attentionof all: 
The Virginia was an iron-clad ram, constructed outof the] 
Merrimac which had been partly | 





How- 


confederate 


avai powers 
ederal vessel 


yurned at Gosport navy-vard in April, 


1861. According to the descriptions given of her she had an armored 
casement, constituted by a wooden backing which was 7 inches thick 
and covered with two layers of wrought-iron plates each 2} inches thick, 
disposed horizontally and vertically one above the other also had 
a cast-iron stem or prow which projected 4 feet 

This armored casement was new to naval warfare and was a complete 
protection from the shot and shells of an opposing vessel. ‘They struck 


its sides and fell harmless into the water. 

The Monitor is described as a vessel which lay low in the water, of 
light draught, the top of the propeller near the water line, the propeller 
blades being protected by a projecting overhang. The 
machinery and quarters of officers and men were below the water line and 
also protected by a side overhang. This side overhang, called ‘‘ armor 
timber,’’ consisted of armor and wood backing, bolted to the iron hull 
and supported by a horizontal girder placed along the side, assisted by 
vertical gussets of iron secured at intervals to the side by angle-irons. 
The wood backing was in two layers between these gussets, and the 
armor consisted of five 1-inch plates of iron and was bolted on out 
of all. 

Such was these character of the two vessels. Neither of them did much 
harm to the other; but it is quite probable that with gu 
power in all respects, the Monitor would have overcome 
the end. 

This contest substantially changed the character of naval warfare. 

Foreign nations had experimented with iron-clac 
battle demonstrated their utility. 

In 1843 our Government had contracted with Mr 


deck or stern 


ns of equa! 


its adversary in 


Lships, but this naval 


steven 


Sy of New 


| York, for an iron-clad vessel or battery for the defense of that harbor. 
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This was probably the first iron-clad vessel known. In 1858 the 
French Government constructed some iron-clad vessels. That Govern- 
ment built the Warrior and the Gloire, the general characteristics of 
which are indicated in a table which I will print with my remarks. 
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During this same period England had also built ironclads. The fol- 
lowing table shows the characteristics of her iron-clad vessels at this 
time: 
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Agincourt.........-+-0 . 400 59 | 10,3% | 26 0; 27 0 5 
Bellerophon ... 300 56 7,540 21 0 26 0 6 
Iron Duke... 280 54) 6,034| 22 0} 23 O| Bto6 
Hercules...... ones 325 59 8700; 23 0! 26 5| 9to3 
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At the close of the war we had fourteen ironclads, which we had con- 
structed while the war was progressing, and which for that day were 
efficient ships. These still forma part of our naval establishment, but 
they are of but little use as against modern ships. Their speed, the 
material with which they were built, the small-powered guns they carry, 
will scarcely admit of their being called war-ships when compared with 
the steel-armed, fast-sailing, heavy-armed ships of the navies of to-day. 
Counting these ships and all others, except those commenced since 1874, 
and we had at that time eighty-one ships bel: g to our Navy which 
could be used for the transportation of troops, and possibly for some 
other purposes in connection with the defense of our coast, but which 
could not resist the attack of a war-ship of the present day. 

For some time prior to 1874, the Secretary of the Navy gave special 
attention to the subject of repairing the vessels of the Navy. 

It was believed at that time that the best policy was to repair cer- 
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new vessels should be built. Congress was asked to carry out t} 
ommendation in part; but nothing was done until 1833 when ; t 
was passed authorizing the construction of three steel cruisers 44 
dispatch boat. These were the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta .. i. 
now well-known dispatch boat Dolphin. oe 
This latter vessel is not designed for a fighting ship. SI 


completed and isincommission. She is builtentirely of steel of don,.... 


GOoMmMestia 


manufaeture, draws 14.25 feet of water, and has a speed of 15 kyoi<. 
hour. The three cruisers are also built of steel, but none of theeo «, 
sels have armor, and consequently are incapable of resisting the ¢-. of 
modern guns. The material of which they are built, howey; r affor ; 
a certain degree of protection, and these ships will be useful and om. 
cient in coast defense and for the destruction of the enemy’s salem si 
The Chicago will draw 19 feet of water, is to have a speed of 14 knots 
per hour, and will carry four 8-inch steel breech-loading guns, cig): 
6-inch and two 5-inch steel breech-loaders. The Atlanta will draw 
16.10 feet of water, is to have a speed of 13 knots, and wil] ener tue 
8-inch steel breech-loading guns and six 6-inch guns. The Boston is 
built in all respects like the Atlanta. All three of these ve 
soon be in commission. 

On March 5, 1885, Congressauthorized the construction of two cruisers 
one heavily-armed, and one light gunboat. Plans for these vessels ars 
subtantially perfected, and it is expected that they will soon be py 
under contract or built by the Department. These vessels, with ¢h; 
five monitors, the Dolphin already finished, and the Boston, Chievo, 
and Atlanta approaching completion, thirteen in all, form the moc: 
effective part of our present naval establishment. 

The bill under consideration is an important step in the direction of 
adding tothis small beginning, and placing the Navy of the United States 
on a footing of respectability commensurate with the enterprise, the 
power, and the grandeur of a great nation. 

It is a timely concession toa strong public sentiment that has at last 
made itself felt in the legislative body. Backed by the whole people 
political parties need no longer fear to take the responsibility of apy 
priating money to construct ships of war. 

The bill as originally reported from the committee, provided for the 


tain vessels which the Government then owned, and use them for coast 
defense. Our ironclad fleet had been useless since the war, and to util- 
ize what there was left of it was thought to be good policy at that time. 

The Navy Department proceeded to repair fourteen single-turreted 
monitors, and the expense was defrayed out of the appropriations for 
the Department. All that could be repaired, were repaired. These 
vessels are still in service. 

Under authority of the appropriation acts of 1874-’75, the Depart- 
ment commenced the construction of five double-turreted monitors. 
These were the Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Puritan, and 
Terror. 

One of them, the Miantonomoh, lacks only her ordnance to be ready 
for service. The others are not as far advanced in construction. 

It would not be considered as good policy to commence the building 
of such ships to-day; butthey are nearly completed, and will be use- 
ful for coast defense or iniand service. 

The side armor of the Puritan amidship is 11 inches thick, her tur- 
ret armor is 15 and 17 inctiés, and her displacement is 6,060 tons. 

The Miantonomoh, Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock are vessels 
of similar type but of smaller displacement (3,815 tons) and power. 
Their side armor is 7 inches thick, armor on turrets 114 to 124 inches, 
and their armament consists of four 10-inch breech-loading rifles. Their 
speed will be from 10} to11 knots. The superficial area exposed (asa 
target) in broadside is about 820 square feet. 

These ships will do very good service, and are probably as good as 
any of their class that would be brought against us in case of war. 

In fact, England, which claims to take the lead in naval warfare, is 
building ships of the class of the Puritan. 

The English double-turreted iron-clad vessel Conqueror, not quite 
completed, has been compared with the Puritan by our Navy Depart- 
ment and with the following result: 

Comparative statement of Puritan and Conqueror (English). 
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ie construction of three protected cruisers, 3,500 to 5,000 tons displace- 
4 <—— i Docgees scmeyorsosrrensareenenenrents ret... = 270 | ment; four first-class torpedo boats, one torpedo cruiser, and two ar- 
IR NII es acrcicerdonesancicncticcinteesa ict 18 23 | mored vessels, 6,000 tons displacement. It also provided for the com- 
4 Immersed midship section 1, 037 1,145 | pletion of the four double-turreted monitors, Puritan, Amphitrite, 
3 Indicated horse-power...... wconeneece 4,167 4,500 | Monadnock, and Terror. One million dollars was appropriated toward 
2) ig Maximum speed... 13} 13 ’ . ; 

e 5 Coal supply........ 514 650 | the armament of the unfinished monitors and four vessels authorized 
+ Be Number of turrets....... 2 1 | by actof March 3, 1885, and of the vessels authorized by this bill and of 
=e Thickness of turret armor. 5 and 17 12 | the Miantonomoh. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars was 
* S Thickness of deck armor............... oui 8and 2 2pand 1} “ ane ; 

e % Thickness of side armor amidships................. do...... 1 12 appropriated to purchase torpedoes and $250,000 to improve navy-yards; 
oo) Thickness of Bide ATMOT, DOW.......ce0--er-eereeee0e/ AO vevses 10 8} | in all, $6,425,000. This bill was the unanimous report of the Com- 
{ { — ¢ = aa ee snovemenprenne woven = 7 mittee on Naval Affairs; but the managers of the majority of this 
A SST binconhnnsiniinictgaprenecsenitnennnenginiaeined 24 10 | House refused to give the committee a hearing unless the amount ap- 
He Superficial area exposed (as a target) in broadside propriated was reduced to $3,500,000 and the number of ships provided 
; | ae | = 907 | 3, 900 


for in the original bill reduced one-half. It has accordingly been cut 
down. It was an unwise, injudicious, and unpatriotic conclusion and 
a great disappointment to the country, which is anxious that we should 
have a respectable Navy to defend our coast and protect our commerce. 

In the substitute bill the wwvo armored cruisers have no specific ap- 
propriation, and there is no provision for the torpedo cruiser. Section 
8 appropriates $1,000,000 for armament of three vessels and of vessels 
authorized by act of March 3, 1885, and unfinished monitors, including 
the Miantonomoh. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to finish the monitors at an 
expense of $3,178,046. 

Those provisions in the bill which allow the armor and other mate- 
rial to be purchased abroad in certain contingencies are unnecessary and 
should be stricken out. We must make our own armor and our own 





* Armament, four 10}-inch B. L. R. 
+ Armament, two 12-inch and 4.6-inch B. L. R. 


The armament, armor, and speed of the Puritan are superior to those 
of the Conqueror, while the individual heavy guns of the latter are su- 
perior to those of the Puritan. 

The Hero, a sister ship of the Conqueror, has been launched within 
the past six months. The Puritan is a better ship to-day than the Con- 
queror, for she draws less water and has better speed and more impene- 
trable armor, being inferior in respect to her guns, which are not as 
heavy. 

I tts estimated that the following sums will complete these vessels, 
and these sums have been appropriated by this bill: 


~ = pane se eee ee eeeenee reece armament. 
‘or the Amphitrite............... " . ° ‘th the pneu- 
For the Monadnock, includi The bill also provides for the purchase of a boat armed with the po 


EE BER « matic dynamite gun, a gun which if it accomplishes the results claime 
————— | for it by its inventors and owners, and which they are willing to gu" 
cee eee eee reece ee ceenen seeenseeeeeenee es Senenen seseeeseeeeeseeoseseeeceesoonsees penese seeeeS antee, will make a radical change in respect to armament. 

The Miantonomoh is at the Brooklyn navy-yard substantially com- This gun placed at an elevation of 10° throws a projectile of dy - 
pleted. She needs an appropriation of $206,531 for ordnance, which is | mite a distance of 1 mile, which, when weighing 100 pounds, strixes ® 
also provided for in this bill. blow of 6,500 pounds to the square inch, and falling within 2! eed 

The cost of these five monitors up to the present time is as follows: | the largest ship now known will sink her. If the projectile weighs “0 
Amphitrite (commenced fn 18T4)...seseesssuosssseesueeseussasnetaseeeenee $940,526 62 | pounds and falls within 33 feet of the ship it will produce the sumer 


Miantonomoh (commenced in 1874) ............ asiceipinelinieatiitiedmaetlil 1,751, 670 58 | sult. The use of this projectile will make short work of naval engis™ 
Pee ie iat mncqupautainevepndmesnanbenrnestsiitniiieds Regia : ran 63 ments 

uri me 4D) asec rcccccccecserssesesecesesees. coseseeseosooreteses eeseees by . . . . s r is due t 

error (commenced in 1874)....................cnee.,.. eee 806, 540 oz | The credit of the development of this destructive weapon 1s cue © 

——__-—— | Lieutenant Zulinski, of the United StatesArmy,. = #= 

Total ........ccossenessnesermsepencsospessonpeccnssnenentinmegunmeycoveneasention pooveenoonett $5, 682, 469 58 Mr. BUTTERWORTH. AslI understand this provision it simp'y*" 


It has been twelve years since these vessels were commenced and it 
7 time they were finished, and out of the ebbs and flows of party poli- 
ics, 

_ In 1881 the advisory board, then first appointed, considered the ques- 
tion of putting our Navy upon amore efficient footing. That board re- 
ported on November 7, 1881, that this Government should have a navy 
consisting of seventy vessels, counting thirty-two already in the service 
which could be used in certain kinds of service, and that thirty-eight 


thorizes the Secretary of the Navy in his discretion to make this «o> 
tract. 

Mr. BUCK. That is all; and it is provided that he shall take bond 
from the inventor and owner. oly 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This matter was investigated somes ae =| 
by our committee and was favorably considered, but we thought t 9° 
that if this ‘board’ should be appointed the matter should be leit 
them. 
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Mr. BUCK. The amendment proposes simply to appropriate $350, - 
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would bea powerful help in bringing about a mutual understanding, 


000 to be expended for this purpose if the Secretary of the Navy deems | especially if backed by a fleet of steel armored ships at home. 


it proper. If this provision should become law I am inclined to think 
it would revolutionize the question of armament of all war vessels, for 
this invention is, in my judgment, altogether the most deadly projectile 
ever discovered. It would destroy the largest ship of war afloat by 
throwing a charge of 100 pounds of dynamite, which, falling within 21 
feet of the vessel, would certainly sink her. ; 

Of course the ships provided for in this bill and the others in process 
of building can only be considered a beginning. Weshould be obliged 
to build some larger and more powerfully armed ships, if we expect to 
make adequate provision for the defense of the larger cities on the 
coast. Many of these cities can not be defended by shore fortifications 
and shore batteries, however powerful. Floating batteries, torpedoes, 
submarine mines, and dynamite shells will in the future be great fact- 
ors in the question of the proper defense of our shores. At present we 
have no guns, no ships, no fortifications capable of doing effective 
work. 

We have a few fortifications scattered along our seacoast which can 
be battered in pieces in a few hours if it was any object to doit. They 
are not capable of any resistance. The United States does not own a 
single gun that can pierce the modern compound armor of vessels like 
the Lepanto, Duillio, and other vessels of their rank. Such is our Navy 
and such the condition of our fortifications. 

Admiral Porter declares in his last annual report that— 

In considering our fortifications and naval vessels itis difficult to determine 
whichare most behind the time. But all the forts we have at the Narrows in 
New York Harbor and all our present Navy could not prevent two first-class 
ironclads from entering the harbor and laying the city under contribution. 

He could have said the same of Boston, Portland, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Our whole coast is completely at the mercy of any na- 
tion having a respectable navy. The fact is, we have no guns capable 
of penetrating a first-rate armored vessel of modern construction. And 
our fortifications and forts are in such a condition that we need some 
effective ships of war to protect them. 

In the future this country will increase its trade with foreign coun- 
tries. The trade from.the South American states is naturally ours. 
It is the same with Mexico; and yet the great bulk of the South Amer- 
ican and Mexican trade passes by us on the ocean and seeks other 
markets. 

This can not continue. It is against the natural laws of commerce. 
More intimate relations will be cultivated between these states and 
our own country, and our merchants will in the future participate in 
the trade of these countries. Nor will the growth of our foreign com- 
merce be corifined to these sections of the world. We shall have some- 
thing to sell to European and other countries. Our trade is on the in- 
crease and our exports exceeded our imports last year. The account is 
as follows: 


Exports, eleven months, ending May 31, 1886. .. $611, 206, 638 





Imports, eleven months, ending May 31, 1886..................csecsseesssereeeeee 581, 116, 652 
Balance in our favor.............. Sailnet labphiihie tdldedncnsdadadaddusbenedtocdabene 30, 089, 986 


Thisgrowing commerce necessarily involves large amounts of property: 
and it will often happen that our merchants will be the owners of both 
real and personal estate in distant countries, the outcome of business 
complications, or representing the capital necessary for their business 
transaction. 

This property should be protected by our own flag. We should 
have a navy sufficient for this purpose, and citizens who are pursuing 
their avocations in foreign countries, are entitled to the same protection, 
both in person and property, as though they were pursuing it within 
our own borders. At home or abroad, on land and on sea, each citizen 
of the United States is entitled to the full and complete protection of 
its laws, and our Government is a failure if it does not furnish that 
protection at whatever cost. 

_Mr. Speaker, the interest which our Government had in the Panama 
difficulty was a property interest. It was believed that if the insur- 
rection succeeded the United States property there would be damaged 
if not destroyed. Accordingly our fleet appeared on the scene and did 
good work in quelling the disturbance. It was, however, a fortunate 
thing that the fleet had no opposition. It was not attacked by any 

- modern ship of war, and so it came off safe, the expedition 
costing the Government about $21,000. Just now we are needing one 
or two first-class ships to aid dinlomacy in the fishery question. We 
construe treaties and i issue our decrees and proclamations, but how can 
We enforce them? What power save a land expedition could force our 
neighbor to respect our rights in her waters. 

The Dominion of Canada claims that the treaty of 1818 determines 
the commercial rights which our citizens have within its waters, and 
have recently enforced their statutes in accordance with this view. 
Our Government, however, claims that legislative arrangements made 
since 1818 having the force of treaties determine this question. They 
seize the vessel property of our citizens, and the question of confisca- 
is being tried in the local courts, defended by attorneys sent there 
paid by the United States Government. 
ttorneys areall very well, but one first-rate steel-armored ship with 
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of modern make and efficiency, cruising in northern waters | water with a stroug current. 


In case of war we need fast-sailing and powerful ships to patrol the 
sea and destroy the commerce of the enemy, as well as to visit his own 
harbors and seacoast, and by engaging him at home cripple his power 
of offensive warfare on our own coast, and compel him to use his re- 
sources in self-defense. 

The defense and protection of our citizens when engaged in commerce 
with foreign countries, is but asmall part of what a navy is needed for, 

The property along our coast is inadequately protected. The cities 
and border towns, and all vessels engaged in the coast and river trade, 
comprise wealth almost untold, and are the sources of large revenues 
to the Government. 

These have substantially no protection from a hostile fleet. No duty 
of the Government could be plainer than that of defending the property 
of its own citizens on its own soil. 

The shelling of New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, Boston, or San 
Francisco would be a calamity to the whole country. From these cities 
the lines of commerce and trade reach to every portion of the inland 
country, and any damage to them would be felt in every part of our 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is no division of opinion on this subject 
in any part of the country. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuTTER- 
WORTH |, broad-minded and broad-shouldered as he is, in his speech a 
few days ago on the floor of this House, on the subject of fortifying 
our coast, placed the argument on the proper ground, and bore a grate- 
ful message to those living on the seacoast, and who have sometimes 
thought that the inland States failed to fully appreciate the danger to 
which we are exposed in case of war with foreign countries. 

The power of modern guns and their range are constantly being im- 
proved. England, including those in service and those now building, 
has twelve ships which carry thirty-eight of the heaviest high-power 
guns, witha range of over10 miles. France already has five ships carry- 
ing sixteen guns with equal power and range, and has in process of con- 
struction twelve more, carrying twenty-five guns of the same range, 
Other nations have guns which are the equals of any of these in power 
and range, making in all forty-three war ships, carrying one hundred 
and seventeen guns, all available against us in case of war. Sixteen of 
these ships draw less than 26 feet of water, and consequently can enter 
the harbors of New York and Boston. Of course they can also enter 
the harbors of Portland, Narragansett Bay, Long Island Sound, New 
London, San Francisco, and some other ports. 

While there are few, ifany, ships now afloat which could endure the 
strain produced by firing the heaviest high-powered gun placed at an 
elevation necessary for the range of 10 miles, they can be constructed 
with sufficient strength for that range, and probably will bein the near 
future. 

Experiments have shown that armored vessels asat present constructed 
are unable to endure the effect of the heaviest guns, when mounted in 
forts, within a distanceof 2 miles. It follows from these facts that any 
harbor would be defended by the construction of forts and shore bat- 
teries at a distance of 8 miles from the place to be defended. 

Of course floating batteries could be built that would answer thesame 
purpose as shore batteries, or guns mounted inside of fortifications, 
These could also be aided by torpedoes, submarine mines, and vessels 
of the type of Ericsson’s Destroyer, a submarine craft carrying a 
heavy submarine gun for the discharge of a projectile torpedo. With 
these facts in mind, by an examination of the characteristics of differ- 
ent ports, we can readily see to what danger we are exposed. 

Portland Harbor, with a depth of water of 21 feet and the mean rise 
and fall of the tide being 8 feet 9 inches, could be approached by an 
enemy’s fleet within 6 miles and yet be 2 miles from any fort that could 
be built near the entrance. 

Boston, 21 feet 9.4 inches, could be approached within 6} miles of 
the State-house, although heavy guns were mounted at the east point 
of Nahant, and on the outer islands of the harbor. They could get into 
Broad Sound. This would be a little more than 2 miles from these 
heavy guns on the points named. 

Newport inner harbor, 19 feet 3.9 inches, would be within shelling 
distance from deep water. 

New York, 23 feet 4.8 inches, outer defenses on Sandy Hook, Dry 
Itomeo, and Coney Island. Brooklyn could be shelled even with proper 
defenses at the above points. The soundings off Coney Island indicate 
that some of the largest ships in the world from this point could shell 
the lower part of New York, or place that city under contribution. 

Philadelphia (20 feet 6 inches), Washington, D. C. (19 feet 1.4 inches 
to Greenleaf Point), Baltimore (24 feet 1 inch), Savannah (9 feet 7 inches, 
southwest part of the river), can all easily be defended at no very great 
expense, but they have no defense at present. 

New Orleans, at head of passes, 26 feet .6 inch: The bed of the en- 
trance is constantly changing and the nature of the ground is such on 
the shore that forts would be impracticable. It isnot now defended at 
all, and is incapable of defense except by mines, torpedoes, floating bat- 
teries, and ships of war. 

San Francisco, 33 feet 3.6 inches: This harbor has great depth of 
The city ‘2 ‘vithin range of heavy guns 
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for some distance on the shore. It can only be defended by floating 
batteries and ships of war on account of the depth of water. 

These are only the leading harbors on our coast. 

Long Island Sound can be occupied by the naviesofthe world. With 
deep waters and safe anchorage it invites the presence of a hostile fleet. 


New Haven and Bridgeport and all the rich towns that are situated on | 


the coast of Connecticut are within shelling distance of deep water, and 
could be destroyed by a hostile fleet, while one of the main approaches 
to the city of New York from the sea would be cut off if this body of 
water were occupied by an enemy. Daniel Webster once said of this 
body of water that it was such a busy place of commerce the Govern- 
ment should keep it lit up like a ball-room. 

New London, 21 feet 2.5 inches (inner harbor): The outer harbor has 
about 30 feet on the baratmeanlow water. This would admit the largest 
ship. Long Island Sound is indefensible by shore batteries or forts. 
Floating batteries and large ships only can afford adequate protection. 

Chesapeake Bay, with its numerous commercial connections, is also 
incapable of shore defense. The defense of this important section of 
the country must be by floating batteries and ships, torpedo boats, &c. 

Narragansett Bay is in similar condition. 

For the defenses of Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads, Mississippi 
River, and San Francisco, the board on fortifications or other defenses 
have recommended three different types of vessels. 

The first, of ‘‘7,000 tons displacement, and carrying two 16-inch guns 
in a turret and one 10-inch gun in barbette.’’ ‘The hull is protected 
by a belt of steel armor 18 inches thick and 175 feet long, with a back- 
ing of 6 inches of wood and an inner plating of 2 inches of steel.’’ 

The second, having a displacement of ‘6,500 tons, mounting two 14- 
inch guns in a turret and two 10-inch guns in barbette, and protected 
by 16 inches of steel armor for a length of 160 feet.”’ 

‘The third type has a displacement of 4,000 tons, mounting two 12- 
inch guns in a turret and two 10-inch in barbette, on a draught of 14 
feet 6 inches. This type is protected by side armor 12 inches thick ex- 
tending for 132 feet of her length.’’ 


Cost of vessels for the defense of Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads, 
Mississippi passes, and San Francisco. 
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Long Island Sound 
Hampton Roads...... 
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TOURD...merccorrrsorrererenrmmensnrnereen| 21 7] | €] 96 8 | 24| 41,975,000 
} | i | | 
This plan of defense involves a large expense, and it is a serious qres- 
tion whether adequate defense could not be obtained for these loca’: vs 
for less money. 
The first care of the Government should be to prepare for attack, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco 


The custom of modern warfare is to levy contributions and stipulate 
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It will be seen that England has 72 ships carrying 348 guns capable 
of penetrating from 12 to 20 inches of wrought iron, and 2 ships carry- 
ing 4 guns which can penetrate from 20 to 33 inches, all of w can 
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for indemnity to defray the expenses of the victorious army o, 9 
Of course every one knows that all along our coast are to be (.... 
cities rich in manufactures and commerce, of vast banking a; a wg 
mercial capital, and containing. beautiful and costly building: _ 

It is, however, an indisputable assertion that within three wee). ; 
a declaration of war against us by either England, France. |;.)._ 
Spain, the cities of Boston, New York, Baltimore, New London |. 
Portland could be put under contribution or else suffer bombard... 

It is, of course, impossible to get at the value of the prope;+ 
would be exposed in case of war. _ 

The report which accompanies this bill gives a statement ta) 
a paper by Lieutenant Griffin, of the Army, of property 
which would be within reach of an enemy’s guns in case , 
statement is as follows: 
Portland... 
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BRMDGEMROTO, .cccccseveccccccccccccnsccs cveneccocesecesssovces wesegeooososeccocoes «~ 
New Orleans. 

San Francisco : 180. O04 
This list omits all mention of Wilmington, Charleston, Sayanya) 
Jacksonville, Mobile, and in fact of the entire Texas and Pacitic coast, 
cept San Francisco. It also omits the cities of Newport, Provide; 

and places on Narragansett Bay, as well as New London, \ 
and Bridgeport, and other towns on the shore of Connecticut. 

In addition to the property on the land, our people have a 
amount of property invested in vessels engaged in the coast and riy, 
trade, not including vessels used entirely on inland waters. This; 
erty would be swept from the ocean in ninety days alter y 
clared against us by any respectable naval power. 

Notwithstanding the general impression that our merchant marine 
is of little value, and notwithstanding the fact that it is not as large gs jt 
should be, it still commands a large amount of capital and 
a vast business. 

The total number of sailing vessels is 14,489, with a tonnage of 
1,918,067.13, and we have 2,693 steam-vessels with a tonnage of 755,- 
752.84; besides these, we have 256 canal-boats, 940 barges, and many 
fishing vessels. 

Most of these vessels are engaged either in the coast trade or are on 
rivers having a navigable outlet, and in case of war would be exposed 
to destruction by a hostile fleet. 

These vessels, in case of war, must all disappear from our coast at 
once, for we can not protect them. 

Itisa great mistake to suppose that many of the best war ships 
owned by foreign countries can not enter our ports. A somewhat vague 
impression exists that owing to our shallow ports no vessel of any con- 
siderable size and power could enter them. This is true of some of 
them, but a large majority of the war fleets of other nations can enter 
any of our ports, and many of the best ships that float, carrying the 
most powerful guns, can come into New York and Boston Harbors 
and nearly all of them can easily come into the harbors of Vortland, 
Narragansett Bay, New London, Long Island Sound, Hampton Roads 
and San Francisco. With the permission of the House [ will print in 
the Recorp a table taken from figures and statements from oficial 
sources and found in the report of the Endicott board, including sound- 
ings made by our Government, showing what vessels owned by leading 
nations can enter our principal ports. 
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Table showing number of vessels owned by leading nations which can enter ports of the United States, the number of guns they carry, draught of water, ¢ 
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enter the harbors of New York and Boston so far as depth of wc © 
concerned. ‘These two shipsowned by England are among the bes! "" 
ships in the world. 
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Our Government, however, is the owner of no vessel which could 
ofer any obstruction to any one of these vessels. 

France has 7 ships of the best type carrying 18 guns which can pen- 
etrate from 20 to 33 inches, all of which can enter these two great har- 
bors of our country. 

It is unnecessary to state further details. I need only to say here 
that, according to the report of the Committee on Ordnance and War 
Ships, there are 198 ships of war owned by foreign countries which are 
available for hostile demonstrations on our coast, with 42 more in proc- 
ess of construction, making a total of 240. 


We can not expect to cope with England, in the present generation | 


at least, as a naval power, but we can at least build a navy capable, in 
connection with forts, torpedoes, and shore batteries, of defending the 
most important points on our seaboard. 


The only point where we could start on an equal footing with the 


mother country is on the great lakes between this country and Canada. 
But unfortunately we made a treaty with England in 1817 by which 
we are prohibited from building or maintaining a navy on any of these 
lakes. 


| 
| 
| 


This treaty, which was proclaimed April 28, 1818, provided that the | 


naval force on those waters should be reduced as follows: 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burden and 
armed with one 18-pound cannon. 

On the upper lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burden each 
and armed with like force. 

All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be forwith dismantled 
and no other vessels of war shall be there built or armed. 

Such has been the improvement in war vessels and their armament 
since this treaty was made, that these provisions and stipulations amount 
toan absolute prohibition of the building and maintenance of any re- 
spectable naval ship or force on these inland waters. 

Judging from the past, we may reasonably expect that our country will 
not be an exception to other nations in settling disputes by a resort to 
arms. ‘The history of our country shows that we have had our full 
share of war. We have been engaged in wars with foreign countries 
and within our own territorial limits. 
ion, we have had numerous cases of calls by States on the Govern- 
ment for military aid in suppressing riots and unlawful assemblies, too 
powerful for the State authorities to cope with. We have on our pen- 
sion-rolls 345,125 pensioners, calling for an expenditure of $64,933,- 
288.12 last year. 

The day of universal peace, when men will learn no more war, may 
come, but there is very little indication of it now. 

As we have already shown, the late civil war developed a new class 
of warships, It tested some of the new ideas that existed in the minds 
of mechanics and inventors on this subject, and it turned the efforts of 

all nations into new channels in reference to ship-building. Other na- 
tions were not slow to appreciate the lessons taught by that contest. 
Our own country stands alone in not making use of the experience 
which cost usso much. We demonstrated the utility of iron ships, 


| 


Besides the war of the rebell- | 


| tween the House and Senate. 


built fourteen ironclads, and then, the war being over, stopped all | 


work in that direction while other nations took up the subject where 
we had left it, developed our discoveries, and perfected our inventions. 
It has been said that by waiting we have profited by the experiments 
of others. In some respects this may be true, but iron-clad ships built 
by us during the war, have been copied by England and other nations /or 
twenty years, and although the thickness of the armor has been increased 


and steel has been partially substituted for iron, still the class of ships | 


known as monitors, and constructed substantially on the same plan as 
our own, are still considered as the best war ship afloat, and England 
is building thirteen of them the present year. 

However much we may have profited by this policy of waiting for 
others to make e iments for us, it is clear that we can now with 
safety venture to build ships both for defensive and offensive warfare. 

It is not probable that war ships will ever be built of any better ma- 
terial than steel, or that they will carry guns very much more powerful 
in range or penetration than they now carry. 

Steam has taken the place of sailing power, but sailing apparatus is 
still retained in connection with steam power as being lcss expensive, 
especially in time of peace. Wooden vessels have been superseded by 
those constructed of iron, and iron as material for construction is being 
set aside for steel. 

Steel armor is taking the place of iron, but wrought-iron armor is still 
used, and has been found very effective in resisting some of the most 
powerful guns. 

Weshould at leastmake a beginning, and we should beginat that point 


of perfection already reached by other nations, both in respect to guns | 


and ships. We do not need to wait longer for experiments to be made 


forus. We can enter upon the work of building and experimenting 
lor ourselves. Our mechanics are as skillful and our material as good 
‘8 any in theworld. We are not too poor to defray the expense of the 
Preparation for war; and while we are a nation of peace, and are en- 
Faged in the pursuits of experience teaches us, as it has taught all 
other nations, that i will resort to war and bloodshed for the 
‘ettlement of which the arbitrament of peace should deter- 
imine, and that conflicts with and without cause are still to be 
expected and for. 
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Interstate Commeree. 


SPEECH 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
We 


HON. 


OF 


nes lay 
On the bill 

Mr. CANNON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I only have time to say a word touching this bill. 
On the 12th day of May last what is known as the Cullom interstate- 
commerce bill passed the Senate and it has been pending in this House 
since that time. I believe it bill. It was fully discussed in 
the Senate. The gentleman from Texas {[Mr. REAGAN] with the Dem- 
ocratic majority have allowed eight 


S. 15 to reguls 


is a wise 


months of this session to pass with- 


out considering and passing any bill upon this subject, and now, justas 
Congress is ready to adjourn, not intending to secure legislation upon 
this subject, bring forward what is known as the Reagan bill and seek 


to rush it through under the spur of the previous question without 
bate and without amendment and consideration. 
able them to make a poor excuse to the people for not at an early day 
in the session intelligently cousidering and passing a wise bill. 

I believe the Reagan bill if enacted into law would not give the re- 
quired relief, and fear it would work absolute harm to the produ 
and consumers of the country. This House has refused to accept the 
Cullom bill, and has substituted against my vote the Reagan bill for it. 
It is an open secret that the Democratic majority of this House will not 
accept the Cullom bill. They s ined to have the Reagan 
bill or nothing. However, there may be a bare chance in aconference 
with the Senate that some bill with apt and wise provisions may be 
agreed upon, and for the purpose of taking the chances of such agree- 


ment I vote for the Reagan bill so as to get both billsin conference be- 


ae 


rhe object is to en- 
rs 


em determ 


I shall be agreeably surprised if the 
other side of the House shall do one wise thing before this Congress ad- 
journs in agreeing to an apt bill upon this subject 


Local Railways in the Indian Territory, 


SPEECH 


or 


S BUCHANAN, 


NEW JERSEY, 


HON. JAME 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 16, 


On the bill (S. 1486) to authorize the Denison and Washita Va 
pany to construct and operate ara 
other purposes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill ought not, in my judgment, to become a 
law, at least without serious amendment. 

It proposes to authorize the construction of a railroad from a point on 
the Red River, near Denison, Tex., through the southeastern portion of 
the Indian Territory about 65 milesin length, toa point on the proposed 
Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad. It is one of aseries of bills pre- 
sented to this Congress the passage of which will cut the Indian Terri- 
tory inevery direction. A partial list of these bills comprises the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway, the Chicago, Kansas City and Ne- 
braska, the Kansas and Arkansas Valley, the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, the Fort Worth and Denver City, the Saint Louis, Baxter Springs 
and Mexican, the Sonthern Kansas, the Pacific and Great Eastern, the 


1886. 


ley Railway Com- 
lway through the Indian Territory, and for 





Wichita and Arkansas Valley, the Denison and Washita, the Rogers, 
Siloam and Muscogee, the Saint Joseph, Kansas City and Arkansas, 
; and the Winfield and Fort Smith. These bills show that in spite of 
solemn treaty obligations, in violation of the plainest principles of jus 
tice and fair dealing, greedy corporations are seeking to overrun this 


readines 


y the numerous bi 


Territory. If more were needed to demonstrate the sof the 
whites to take possession of this count: lls introduced 
here and in the Senate looking toward the overthrow of the power of 
the Indian legislatures in that Territory would be confirmatory proof. 

Some of these bills are: A bill conferring civil jurisdiction on the 
United States courts; a bill to authorize the execution of civil process; 
a bill establishing United States courts therein (seven bills); a bill to 
ain portions thereof; a bill to estab- 
lish Territorial government for said Territory. 
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“ In favor of the passage of bills of the character of the one under con- 
sideration it has been urged that the Territory should not lie in the path 
of progress; that great through lines connecting great sections of the 
country with their large and important interests should not be hindered. 

However much force may lie in this argument, it can not be applicable 
to this bill. It is no through line. It connects with a road not yet 
built, and which when built willof itself furnishathrough line. House 
Report No. 769, first session Forty-eighth Congress, adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the present Congress, speaking of the road 
authorized by this bill, says: 

That the road sought to be built will secure to Texas an independent and 
competing outlet for its rapidly increasing commerce. It is about 65 miles in 
length, and will connect the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railway with the 
three lines of road in Texas now having their northern termini at Denison— 

Naming those roads. But this outlet will be secured by the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco road, and this connection can be secured by 
way of Paris and Dallas by building a road entirely in the State of 
Texas, and no greater in length and no more expensive to build than 
the road sought by this bill. 

The true reason for this bill is found, I am confident, in another part 
of that report which says: 

It passes through a portion of the Indian Territory in which there are large 
deposits of excellent coal that is much needed by the people of Northern Texas, 
who are now paying more than double the price at which coal can be profitably 
laid down at their doors as soon as this r is constructed. 


That the timber along its line, now valueless, is and will be much needed by 
the country seeking to reach it by means of this road, 


Texas wants this coal and this timber. There is no timber there to 
spare. Recent personal cbservation enables me to say that the portion 
of Texas affected by this bill is as well, if not better, supplied with tim- 
ber as is this portion of the Indian Territory. If Texas wants timber, 
let her use her own, and not seek to despoil her neighbors, even though 
those neighbors happen to be Indians. Having objected on Saturday, 
June 12, to the consideration of this bill, I was favored June 13 with 
the following telegram: 

Denison, TEX., June 13, 1896. 

In the name of thirteen thousand citizens of Denison we beg you not to delay 
the passage of the Denison and Washita Valley bill. The company is ready to 
commence work, and it will give immediate employment to thousands of idle 
men here who are suffeying for work, Its passage is of vital importance to this 


et P. O'DONNELL 
B. N. CARTER, 


G. G. RANDELL, 
TOBIAS PORTER, 
Ww. B. 8, 
Councilmen. 
SAM’L HANNA, 
Mayor. 
Hon, J, BUCHANAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with a number of 
these gentlemen, and know them to be among the most respected busi- 
ness men of the citizens of Denison. I have visited them at their 
places of business, and know their standing. It will be noticed that 
they say nothing about the interests of the Indians. They urge solely 
the interests of their own section. As truthful men, they could do 
no more; as honorable men, they have done no more. Much as I ad- 
mire the business enterprise and sagacity which has in so short a time 
built up their thriving and enterprising city, I can not forget that 
Indian treaty obligations set apart this Territory for the use and occu- 
pation of the Indians, not of the inhabitants of Texas. This bill is 
= a purpose. Local interests are behind it, and will receive the 

nefit. 

But even if the construction of the road were justifiable, the details 
of this bill are in many respects improper and should beamended. The 
bill grants a right of way 100 feet in width for a road-bed, with an ad- 
ditional width of 100 feet on each side, 300 feet in all, at ‘‘cuts’’ and 
‘fills.’ It also grants an additional strip 200 feet in width by 3,000 
feet in length for station purposes every 10 miles along the road. This 
additional strip the company can use for rai purposes only, but the 
bill authorizes the company to locate thereon their “officers, servants, 
and employés.’’ Under this provision the company may fill this strip 
with buildings and dwellings, and effectually cut off the Indian inhab- 
itants of the Territory—the owners of this land—from occupancy of any 
but the back streets. It would seem but simple justice to put some 
limitation upon this provision. 

The provisions for the condemnation of, and compensation for, the 
lands to be taken are justly subject to criticism. The title to these 
lands is in the Indian tribes, each tribe holding collectively the title to 
the portion occupied by such tribe, and each individual being allowed 
to own his improvements, with privilege of sale and transmission by in- 
heritance. I will not stop to inquire as to the nature of the Indian 
title further than this. The question whether the fee-simple reverts to 
the Government or has passed by treaty to the tribes not concern 


ushere. The use—the permanent use—was, all agree, granted by treat; 
to the tribes. . . 


en 


The provision for condemnation of, and com ion for. 
ments oie by the Indian farmers is peculiar. pensation for, improve. 

The commissioners to appraise these damages are to be t] 
ber—one to be appointed by the President of the United States .. 
the chief of the tribe, and oneby the company. Is that just? J.) 
fair? Who will be the more likely to reach the President wis) 
gestions as to names, the influential corporation or the obscure an). 
Indian farmer? The question answers itself. The third en», aio 
sioner is to be appointed by the company. In other wor. 
party direct in interest is to select one-third the jury. If i);. )... 
lege is accorded to the company, why is it not given to the cla Pp ae 
also? Why taken from him and given to the chief of his tries 1.. 
desire the services of his chief in the selection nothing now preven: 
his calling upon such chief. prevents 

Why compel him to submit to such selection; even ch; 
beyond suspicion. Either give both parties this privilege or deny 
to each. In case the decision is not satisfactory, either party may ; = 
peal to the United States court sitting either at Fort Smith Ar: 
at Dallas, Tex. This provision will work hardly on the claimants 
These courts are held a long distance away, and the expenses of an a 
peal will be heavy. The claimant will be compelled to pay he, 
transportation charges for himself and witnesses, to pay lawyers’ feos 
and endure the expense attendant upon a protracted trial, funeht wir, 
all the pertinacity and annoyances which the counsel of corporations 
know so well how toemploy. He must also face a jury of white men 
with all the antipathy to his race held by the settler on the frontic, 
He may get justice, but the conditions will all be against hin 

For the use of the land itself—and as this is a permanent use jt js 
equivalent to the grant of the land itself—the company is to pay tie 
munificent sum of $50 per mileand the furtherannual payment of $15 
per mile per year, or a total price of $3,250 for a strip of land of the 
widths named and 65 miles in length, and charged with the annya! 
payment of $975. These amounts are to be paid to the Secretary oj 
the Interior, who is to apportion them among the several tribes. These 
amounts are ridiculously small. In case any tribe is dissatisiied with 
this such tribe may have the value of the land determined in the same 
manner provided for the determination of the value of improvements, 
with the same objectionable machinery and methods. 

The bill contains no provision for fencing the line. It is true the 
word ‘‘fences’’ is used in the bill, but in such a blundering way as to 
leave the company without obligation to fence save at road crossings 
There should be a provision clearly and definitely requiring the con- 
pany to fence their whole line. The Indians in this portion of the Ter- 
ritory are civilized and engaged in farming. They have herds of cat- 
tle which graze upon the rich pastures of the prairies and river bottoms 

In May last, while in the Creek Nation, noticing that but few of the 
Indian farmers were located near the line of the railroad, I ‘asked the 
chief of that nation, Mr. Perryman, a well-educated and very intelli- 
gent gentleman, the reason for this. He informed me that the cars 
had killed so many of their cattle that they were compelled to move 
back away from the line of the road. By the way, it may be well to 
say right here that the Indians in the Territory are civilized. They 
have their churches and schools, their chiefs, legislatures, judges, and 
other officers; and person and property are as safe there, save irom 
white ruffians and desperadoes, as anywhere else in this country. 

There should be in this bill effective means to secure to these In- 
dian farmers recovery of damages for cattle killed on the road or lor 
destruction of grass, hay, or other crops, timber, or bulidings by ire 
from the locomotives. In each such case, without such provision, 
the claimant must go out of the Territory to a strange court, belure a 
jury of a strange people, at great expense and trouble, to secure bis 

ights. 
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Another question arises as to the power of Congress to grant the 
rights conferred by this bill without the consent of the Indiau nations 
occupying that portion of the Indian Territory through which the pr 
posed road will pass. This question has as yet received no consicer: 
tion whatever at our hands. The right has been taken for granted 
In this connection the following words from a protest against the pas 
sage of some other bills authorizing the construction of railways throuzh 
the Territory, which protest is signed by the representatives o! te 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, would seem to be worthy of thought: 

Although it is clear that the right of eminent domain over the Indian Ter 

ry is vested in the United States, and that this right is incapable o! sieuale™ 
while the Territory remains subject tothe jurisdiction of the United State," - 
at the same time, certain that in the traty of April 28, 1866, the United acai 
gave their implied promise not to exercise that right any further for the — 
of railway compennayene. Only in # case where great and urgent pubic 
ests require a line of railway on rn points through the Indian : 
tery can the United States be j in exercising the right of eminent 
main in favor of a railway , even in the absence of this imp. 
promise of the treaty of 1866. La 

I su there is no hope of preventing the passage of this - 
The white man’s greed seems to stop at no treaty stipulation or honot 
able restraint. The ‘“‘wants of commerce’’ is the aves-randy et 
for fresh spoliations, and at the present rate the day is not tar Ge" 
when. this Territory, solemnly set apart by treaty for homes an 
people, will be cut in every direction by railroads built, not 1p ie” 
terests of commerce but in the interests of greedy and soulless © 
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porations, seeking not to carry simply a commerce across the Terri- 
tory from border to border but to seize upon and appropriate the 
natural resources of that Territory. 

Whatever may be said as to the policy of allowing lines for through 
traffic there ought to be no question about restricting these grants to 
such and I desire to put on record my protest, not only against this 
particular bill, but against that whole class of similar bills not yet 
acted upon but ready to be brought forward at any time, and to dem- 
onstrate by such protest that there is at least one who believes that 
there are some rights possessed by these nations which even the Amer- 
ican Congress i3 bound to respect. 


Hennepin Canal. 


SPEECH 


i) 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 20, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7430) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This amendment provides, first, for the acceptance 
of the Illinois and Michigan Canal by the United States from the State of 
Illinois, and, secondly, for the construction of a canal from the Illinois 
River at or near Hennepin to the Mississippi River, at or near Rock 
Island, so as to give a continuous line of water transportation from the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard at 
the city of New York. This simple statement, it occurs to me, should 
in itself commend the provisions of this amendment to the careful, 
candid consideration of every member of the House. 

A single glance at the map of the United States would, in my opin- 
ion, do more to commend the construction of the so-called Hennepin 
Canal to the favorable consideration of members of the House than any 
words I can utter. 

This short line of canal, as will be seen by reference to the map, will 
eonnect six or seven hundred miles of the navigable waters of the Upper 
Mississippi River with the lake system of navigation, and then by the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson River with the Atlantic seaboard at New 
York; and if water transportation is of any value I appeal to the hon- 
est judgment of every member of this House to know if this is not an 
important measure, and yet it has been characterized as a merescheme, 
an impudent job, a raid on the United States Treasury. 

Is there no merit in a proposition to bring the city of New York, the 
great commercial metropolis of the country, into closer connection with 
the great grain-growing States, lying west and south of the lakes, by a 
cheap line of water transportation? It seems to me there is, and I con- 
fess [have been greatly surprised at some of the criticisms upon this 
measure which have appeared in some newspapers published in parts 
of the country deeply interested, in my judgment, in its success. For 
whether I am right or wrong I firmly believe that a more perfect con- 
nection between the lakes of the North and the Mississippi River such 
as is proposed by the amendment under consideration is in the interest 
of the great and rapidly growing commerce of the country. There is, 
in my judgment, no internal improvement proposed anywhere in the 
United States of greater national importance, unless it may be the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, of which this canal, if constructed, 
will form a most important part. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, as to the acceptance of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal by the United States, I desire to say a few words before 
proceeding to a general discussion of the amendment. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal was built by the State of Illinois. 
But the United States granted to the State by acts of Congress lands to 
aid in such construction with the following proviso: 


That the said canal when completed shall be and forever remain a public 


way for the use of the Government of the United States, free from any toll 


or other whatever. 


This grant of land by the United States, and the acceptance of the 
same by the State of Illinois, undoubtedly created a legal obligation on 
the part of the State to forever maintain the canal and keep it open as 
a highway or water way for the purposes expressed in the acts 

to. Now, why should the United States accept this 
canal from the State of Illinois? Is it because it has become a burden 
to the State? Not at all, for it has never been a burden to the State. 
Ithas never cost the State of Ilinoisa single dollar to maintain this canal. 

The tolls, although kept low in the interest of the people, have not 
only been sufficient to maintain the canal and pay the expenses of op- 
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erating it, but about two millions and a half of dollars have been paid 
into the treasury of the State from them, some seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars of which have been expended in the improvement of 
the Illinois River, and which the General Government itself should 
have expended. And all this has been done notwithstanding a railroad 
runs along the entire line of the canal and has done so since 1853, and 
which conforms its own freight charges to the charges made on the canal 
during the season of navigation. And every one acquainted with the 
facts knows that the freight charges on this road are less where it is com- 
pelled to compete with the canal than they are on other sections of the 
road. And so do those know who are familiar with the subject that 
other roads,-affected more or less by the cheaper transportation on the 
canal, are compelled to make lower rates on such parts of their respective 
roads as come under the influence of such cheaper canal transportation. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the Illinois and Michigan Canal has never been a 
burden to the State of Illinois, and it is not now a burden. On the 
contrary, with its completion it brought prosperity to the State, and 
from that hour to the present time it has been a benefit and a blessing 
to the State. It has helped to build up the most wealthy and pros- 
perous counties of the State which lie along its borders; and I think, 
I know what I say to be true, that it would come near creating a revo- 
lution in these counties if an attempt should be made to abandon this 
canal. And it makes no difference whether the tonnage bas been large 
or small so long as the canal is maintained and ready to carry freights. 
These people know the benefits it secures to them in giving to them 
cheaper transport. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the best and surest check which 
the people of this country can have upon the greed of mammoth rail- 
road corporations will be found in the improvement of our natural 
water ways, and in the construction of such artificial ones as will im- 
prove and make our natural water systems, by useful connections, more 
valuable to the commerce of the country and the people. And these 
water ways, whether natural or artificial, should be under the control 
of the United States, and not that of any State or corporation, and 
should be absolutely free to the commerce of the country. Of course 
I speak of great and important water routes of transportation, which 
are absolutely national or interstate in character. 

Mr. Chairman, our fathers intended our commerce between the States 
to be free. They conferred upon Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States. They denied tothe 
States the right to lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept such as were absolutely necessary for executing their inspection 
laws, without the consent of Congress; and so without the consent of 
Congress they denied to the States the right to lay any duty on tonnage, 
but conferred upon Congress the right alone to lay and collect duties, 
imposts, and excises. For what purpose, Mr. Chairman? Let the pro- 
vision of the Constitution conferring this power answer. It says: ‘To 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States.’ 

Congress, therefore, has the exclusive power to regulate commerce 
among the States and with foreign nations, and the exclusive power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, or, in other words, the 
power to raise revenue from commerce by levying duties on imports; 
and therefore it seems most reasonable that Congress or the General 
Government should assume the burden and expense of supplying all 
necessary and proper facilities for promoting and benefiting the com- 
merce of the country. And surely there is nothing in which commerce 
is more deeply interested than in cheap transportation. 

Why should the State of Illinois or any other State have the power 
to impose burdens upon the commerce of the country? Certainly no 
good reason occurs to me why any State should have that power, nor is 
there any good reason why any one State should be called upon or re- 
quired to construct and maintain a free water way when so many other 
States, if not the entire country, are equally interested; and especially 
when the General Government is expending large sums of money in 
improving and maintaining free water routes by the construction of 
locks and dams in some States, it is unjust to other States to require 
them, at their own expense, to construct, improve, and maintain free 
water routes which are national in their character and of importance to 
the interstate as well as foreign commerce of the country. 

Benefits as well as burdens in the administration of the Government 
should be as equally distributed as possible. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the Illinois and Michigan Canal has 
not been, and is not now, a burden to the State. And those who say 
it is, and that the State therefore desires to turn it over to the United 
States, are either misinformed or intentionally misrepresent the fact. 
If it was burdensome to the State it would be a good reason why the 
General Government should relieve the State from the maintenance of 
the canal, for the General Government encouraged the State to build 
the canal by a grant of lands for that purpose, and imposed upon the 
State a condition that the canal should be and forever 1emain a public 
highway for the use of the Government of the United States. But the 
canal has maintained itself since its completion, and has with low tolls 
paid some two or three miiiions of dollars into the State treasury. 

A few years since an effort was made by the railroads to drive the 
canal into disuse, They put down their freights so low that there was 
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a heavy falling off in the receipts of the canal; and the people, seeing 


- the danger, held a large meeting at Ottawa, IIl., and the Legislature 


of the State was appealed to, and a contingent appropriation made to 
maintain the canal. But not a dollar of the contingent appropriation 
was ever expended, or needed, and last July it was allowed by the 
canal commissioners to lapse into the treasury of the State. It seemed 
to make a difference in the receipts of the canal when it was found the 
State would maintain it. 

The following statements, made by an intelligent gentleman of La 
Salle, Ill., some three or four years since, in the Chicago Herald, shows 


the facts so well as to the Illinois and Michigan Canal that I ask to | 


read them and make them a part of my remarks. The writer says: 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal is a good thing. Chicago thinks so for sani- 
tary reasons mainly, no doubt; but aside from this it serves the original pur- 
pose of its creation, and that better than most people suppose. The idea largely 
prevails that traffic on the canal is dwindling into insignificance. But it is not. 
Trafiic upon it has steadily increased from the start, and is still increasing, de- 
spite all efforts to divert trade from it by means of railroad discriminations 
against it and legislative lobbying for measures intended to bring about its 
final dissolution at the earliest possible date. The following facts and figures 
will prove justifying to those who have long been mourning its supposed de- 
cline : 

First opened for navigation in 1848, the tolls that year aggregated $89,000. 
Six years later they aggregated $198,000. Later they fluctuated considerably, 
going up to $265,000 in 1862, and again down to $157,000 in 1864. In 1865 an in- 
creased tonnage, coupled with an increase in rates of toll, brought the receipts 
suddenly up to $301,810, and the following year, 1866, the tolls were the largest 
ever recei ved—$302,598, the through tonnage of that year being 746,815, and the 
number of boats running 230. The rates of toll since then having been reduced 
at various times, the aggregate receipts have generally declined, though the 
tonnage has as generally increased. 

In 1878 the tonnage was 850,000. In 1878 it dropped to 600,000, but since then 
has increased ; and in 1882 the largest tonnage in the whole history of the canal 
is reported, 1,011,287. It is claimed, however, that the tonn this year will ex- 
ceed that of last year, though the season is not yet cl . The tolls for 1882 
were only $85,917, or about $3,000 less than the first year the canal was opened. 
A cash showing, which is prima facie evidence, certainly does not indicate any 
great amount of canal prosperity. The tonnage, however, furnishes the true 
key to the situation and clinches the argument in favor of the prosperity of the 
canal, The rates are arbitrary and kept at a figure adequate for maintenance 
solely. 

A little analysis, &c., right here will not be out of place. In 1866 the toll rates 
per ton per mile averaged almost exactly 400 per cent. higher than they are now 
or were in 1882, Since 1866 the number of boats running has regularly declined 
from 230 te 132 in 1882; and of this latter number 23 are steam canal-boats and 7 
tugs. In 1865, the year of maximum tolls and number of boats, the clearances 
were 5,488 and the number ot miles run 406,784. In 1882, the year of maximum 
tonnage, as far as reported, the clearances were 4,055 and the number of miles 
run 335,710. Bringing the figures of the above two periods a little nearer side 
by side for the sake of comparison, it appears that in 1866 it took 230 boats, mak- 
ing 5,488 clearances and 406,784 miles, to transport 746,815 tons, and in 1882 it took 
123 boats and 7 tugs, making 4,055 clearances (including those at Henry and 
Copperas Creek) and 335,710 miles, to transport 1,011,287 tons. 

In other words, a boat now carries nearly two and a half timesas much freight 
as it did in 1866,and pays 25 per cent.as muchtoll, Figures alwaystell truthful 
tales. There are evidences of decay about the canal, but these are misleading. 
When there were three hundred and thirty boats running they were propelled 
by not less probably than seven hund horses, and these with their drivers 
and attendants made an array of life and animation along the tow-path, indica- 
tive of a much larger business than was really transacted. In those supposed 
good old times boatmen quarreled with each other for preference in passing 
locks,at the gates of which boats were crowded thick. Now the towing of 
boats is done almost exclusively by steam, there not being perhaps to exceeda 
dozen teams engaged on the tow-path. 


After alluding then to the passenger traffic on the canal, which con- 
tinued for some five years after the opening of the canal in 1848 and 
until the opening of the Chicago and La Salle Railroad in 1853, and 
to the disappearance of canal-boats from the canal and what had be- 
come of them, the writer concludes as follows: 

The canal has not declined, but simply und e the elimination of its anti- 
quarian features ; and this has been mistaken fondoany. Trafic over itis not now, 
as formerly, of the general merchandise order; it runs very largely to special- 
ties. Of the freight transported last year (1882) there were 3,900,000 b ls of 
grain, 41,000,000 feet of lumber, 22,000,000 shingles; coal, ice, and sand, 104,000 
tons. These, with stone, constitute the leading articles transported. 

Now, this I have no doubt is a candid, truthful statement of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, and confirms what I have said as tothe value 
of the canal as a means of affording and securing cheap transportation. 
And it may be safely said that the value and business of the canal will 
be greatly enlarged when it is extended to the Upper Mississippi, and 
made an east and west line of commerce, as well as a north and south 
line, which it now is. The canal would then compete with the rail- 
ways running east and west, and would either carry an immense addi- 
tional tonnage of heavy freights seeking an eastern or western market, 
or otherwise it would have a beneficial influence in keeping down ex- 
cessive freight charges; and in either event the people would be greatly 
benefited and blessed by the cheaper ion which the canal 
would secure to them. The Government of the United States should 
therefore accept the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and extend it to the 
Upper Mississippi River, and hold it as a great water route from the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard 
in the interest of the commerce of the country and the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I but repeat what has been often said when I state that 
there is no question to-day of deeper interest to our people, and espe- 
cially to the industrial classes, whose products, whether of the farm or 
the factory, must find their way to a market than the ques- 
tion of cheap transportation. For it is cheap transport which will en- 
able the farmer and the manufacturer to reach the markets of our own 
country and of the world with their products and sell them at living 


i 
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prices. And when we consider what England and France and 
many and many other countries have done and are doing in th. 
est of cheap transportation it is surprising to think how little iy 
done in that direction by the United States. 

It is a fact which needs no argument to substantiate that ¢] 
est transportation which any people can have is water transpor: 
Not many years since the French Government instituted an in, 
to the comparative cost of transportation by water and by rai}. 
was demonstrated that heavy merchandise could be carried | 
at from two-fifths to one-third the lowest price at which ; 
carried by rail. And there can be no reasonable doubt but th.: 
transportation is and always will be cheaper for the carriage 
merchandise than the cheapest possible transportation } 

In proof of this I have seen it stated that according to the re 
the New York State engineer for 1880 the actual ave; 
porting freights on the New York Central four-tra: 
four one-hundredths of a cent per ton per mile, wit 
thing for the capital invested, and the average cha 
one-hundredths of a cent per ton per mile. And now 
year the Erie Canal has carried grain from Butfialo to > 
twenty-two one-hundredths of a cent per ton per mile, being 
fourth of the average charge of transporting freight per ton }, 
the New York Central, which runs along the line of the can 

Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest and best-informed rai! 
in the country, who has been for many years one of the ra 
commissioners, has given the reason for this. He says: 


By comparing the cost of water and rail transportation it wil! be ; 
about 40 per cent. of the cost of railroad transportation is required to 
terest on the capital invested. No corresponding expense is incu: 
carriers on the lakes and canals. From 15 to 2) per cent. of the charg r rail- 
road transportation is required to keepin repair expensive roadways. N 
expense is incurred by the carriers on the lakes, and but a comparative!) 
expense is incurred by the carriers on the canals. The cost of motive power 
draw railroad trains over the hills and valleys is necessarily much great 
the cost of the motive power required to propel boats on the smooth and 
water ways. 


And it must occur to every one who has given any attent 
thought to the subject that the large number of persons employed in 
railroad management and operation, the expensive rolling-st 
quired, and the constant wear and tear of railroads make 
transportation more expensive than water transportation. 

The following table, found in Nimmo’s Report on Foreign Conimerce 
of the United States for 1884, confirms all that has been said ast 
water transportation being cheaper than transportation by rai! 


Average freight charges per bushel for the transportation of wheat ) 
Chicago to New York during the years 1868 to 1884, inclusi: 


Average rate per bush« 

Calendar years. poe 

By lake and By lake and 
canal. * rail. 


Serer r: 


— 


SSSSNSare 


oes 


*Including Buffalo transfer charges and tolls. 


But it does not tell the whole truth. It shows that from 1505 to 
1884 inclusive, the per bushel on grain shipped from Chicago 
to New York, including tolls and transfer charges at Buflalo, vere 
from about 6 to 18 cents less by lake and canal than by rail. but! 
does not show what the charges would have been »y rail on al! them: 
ions of bushels of grain shipped from Chicago to New York during tie 
years if it had not been for the lake and canal. To show something” 
the saving, Mr. Chairman, take the year 1880, when there was spp“ 
by the Erie Canal about 72,000,000 of bushels of wheat from Bafia ° 
to New York, and which it is presumed came largely by Jake 1" 
Chicago, and by reference to the above table it will be seen that 
difference for that year was about 7.04 cents per bushel less by Jake a0" 
canal than it was by rail; and that difference on 72,000,000 bushes 
shows a saving to cers and consumers in the cost of transportabe" 
for that year of at least $5,328,000, to say nothing as to the savins ©! 
account of lower charges made by railroads because of the cheaper 

by lake and canal. ae 

And what is true of the year 1880 is true of every year named in th 
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table, from 1868 to 1884, to a greater or less extent, as the quantity of 
grain shipped East was more or less. For the difference in cost of trans- 
portation was not less than about 6 cents per bushel in favor of the lakes 
and canal in any year from 1868 to 1884. But another thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. This table shows the difference in charges made by lake and 
canal and by rail from Chicago to New York from 1868 to 1884 inclu- 
sive; and a careful examination of it will, I think, satisfy any candid 










man not only that water transportation is cheaper than transportation | 


by rail but that water transportation compels cheaper transportation | 


by rail. 

“Nor is it alone the lines of railroad which begin and terminate at the 
same points or which run parallel with water lines of transportation that 
are compelled to make lower rates on account of the cheaper water trans- 
portation, but other railroad lines running between other and different 
terminal points and more remote from the water line are affected, more 
or less, by itin their freight charges. So that water lines of transporta- 
tion are the great regulators of railway freight charges, and wherever they 
exist and can be improved and made more effective by any reasonable ex- 
penditure of money, it is the duty of the Government to make such im- 
provements in the interest of the people and as asecurity against unrea- 
sonable and excessive freight charges. If governments are instituted 
among men for useful, beneficent purposes; if they are to promote the 
public welfare, the general prosperity of the people, Iam sure there is no 
higher duty devolving upon our Government, which is a government 
of the people, than to spend a portion of the people’s money in promot- 
ing their interests by giving them cheaper transportation for the prod- 
ucts of their labor. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that water lines of transportation are the 
great regulators of railway freight charges; and for this I have again 
the authority of Mr. Albert Fink, one of the ablest railroad men in 
the country, a man who has given great attention and intelligent thought 
to the study of the transportation problem. I heard Mr. Fink make 
the following statement before the Committee on Commerce, of which 
I was a member, in the Forty-sixth Congress, namely: 

That water routes not only control the tariffs of their immediate railroad com- 
petitors at points where they can render like service tothe same people, but 
their influence reaches directly and indirectly the remotest parts of the country. 

And he gave good reasons for his opinion, and stated that while the 
charters of railroads not unfrequently fixed the maximum limit of freight 
charges at 8 cents per ton per mile, ‘‘ water competition had actually 
reduced the earnings of railroads frequently to one-fourth cent per ton 

r mile.’’ 

*/ his testimony before the Select Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate on Interstate Commerce, taken within the last year, it will be seen 
that he says: 


The rates between Chicago and New York, which are generally determined 
by the competing water routes, are taken as the basis of the tariff. 


And, 

When that is established, a table which has been prepared, based upon the 
relative distances of other points to points of destination of the freight, gives the 
corresponding rate from other cities in the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River. 

Hence he takes Indianapolis, Ind., for an example, and says the dis- 
tance from Indianapolis to New York is 93 per cent. of the distance 
from Chicago to New York, and as Indianapolis is a competing point, 
whenever the rate is reduced from Chicago to New York from 25 to 20 
cents per hundred pounds, as the charges from Indianapolis are 93 per 
cent. of the charges from Chicago, the charges are reduced to 18} cents 
per hundred pounds from Indianapolis. 

So we see that the lakes and canal help to regulate railway charges 
and give to the people of Indianapolis, an inland city, with no lake or 
canal near it, as Mr. Fink says, cheaper rates of transportation. 

While some may doubt the truth of this, those who have given much 
thought to the subject will not doubt it. And Mr. Fink himself has 
given the reason for it. He says: 

The Indianapolis railroads, on account of competition with the Chicago roads, 
and with the lake and canal, have to do the work from Indianapolis for the same 
compensation per ton per mile that the Chicago roads have to do it, although 


the Chicago roads are right on the lake, and have to compete with the lake and 
with the canal. 


And this, he says, is ‘‘ because of the compeiition with the Chicago 


For example— 
He says: 
if the Indianapolis roads would hold their rate higher per mile, then the ten- 


dency would be for all the grain to avoid Indianapolis and go to Chicago, it 
would go from all points that could reach Chicago as well as Indianapolis. 


The grain, he says, would go where it could get the cheapest trans- 
portation; and that if the Indianapolis roads kept the rate too high, the 
roads that ran from Indianapolis to Chicago would at once go into the 

iness and ¢arry all the freight to Chicago and let the Chicago roads 
carry it east. 





The same may be said of Saint Louis, of Springfield, Peoria, and many | 


other extensive shipping points where there are railroads running east, 
and also toChicago. Forif nota universal rule, it is certainly a general 
one, that commerce will seek the cheapest channels of transportation. 
Mr. Chairman, I have said this much upon the subject of cheap trans- 


| ally of many millions o1 dollars, 
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its of water routes as regulators of unreason- 
able and excessive railway freight charges toshow what an inestimable 
benefit the Erie Canal, « ting the lakes with the Hudson River 
and the Atlantic Ocean, has been to the couatry. The Erie Canal has 
made New York city the great commercial * the country, 
and ent l lation tributed to the 





portation and of the |} 





} + 
metropolis of 





iched her people Deyond caiculati 








wonderful growth and the commercial importan Chicago, that great 
inland city of the Northwest, which I have seen grow up froma mere vil- 
lage of afew thousand inhabitantstoa mag ‘ ty population 
| of perhaps three-quarters of a million. It has b ted not only New 
York but all of New England, as well as the States lying west of New 
York. 
I have said it before, and repeat it here again, that in my op the 
State of Illinois could alone afford to pay for the Erie ¢ ul to 
maintain and operate it for the benefit it has been to the people of that 


State in giving to them cheaper transportation. 
said of Ohio and several other States. And now, Mr. Chairman 
does this amendment propose? I answer, simply to extend this water 
line of transportation from three to six hundred miles farther west and 
northwest into the interior, giving to the west of Chi- 
cago and west of the Mississippi River, in the great grain-g 

tions of the country, the advantages of cheaper if not cheap transpot 
tation, by bringing them and their products that much nearer to an east 
and west line of water transportation. 

‘Yo accomplish this, this amendment proposes the construction of a 
canal from the Illinois River at Hennepin, to the Mississippi River at 
Rock Island, which will be some 75 miles in length, 80 feet in width, 
and 7 feet indepth, with locks 170 feet long and 30 feet wide, at a: 
tire cost, including right of way and the construction of a feeder, of 
$6,672,890.67. If we add to this the sum of $2,298,919.15, the esti- 
mated cost of enlarging the Illinois and Michigan Canal, we find that 
by the expenditure of $8,871,809.82 we construct a water line of trans- 
portation from the lakes to the Gulf, and from the lakes to the Upper 
Mississippi, the commercial value of which can hardly be overestimated. 

I firmly believe this connection of the Atlantic seaboard with the 
Mississippi River is one demanded by the highest and best i 
the country. It will benefit an immense amount of commerce trans- 
ported from the East to the West, as well as from the West tothe East. 
It will save many millions of dollars in reducing the cost of transpor- 
tation to producers as well as consumers, for cheap transportation ben- 
efits undoubtedly both classes. It will extend the advantages 
lake system of navigation, now enjoyed by the people living « and 
west of the lakes, several hundred miles farther west and northwest 
and thus benefit to a greater or less extent the people of lowa. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
Territory of Dakota, by bringing a cheap line of wate: 


And the same may be 


what 


peop > who live 


rowing sec- 


terests of 





transportation 


so much nearer to them, and compelling, as it will, lower freight charyzes 
by the railroads. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this is not necessarily a war against railro It 
is an absolute necessity that the farmers of the country should hav 
cheaper transport for their cereals. Unless they do they can not reach 
the markets of our own country nor of the world. And unless we can 


have the cheapest possible transportation it is certain our farmers can 
not raise grain and compete with India, Russia, and 
ducing countries, where the wages of labor are so low and 








is being done to secure cheap transport. I know that there isa feeling 
of discontent and dissatisfaction among the farmers and produ of 
the West and Northwest on account of the cost of transportation and 
the low prices of the products of their farms. And why, Mr. Chairman 
should we not legislate somewhat in the interest of the vast number of 
people in the United States who are engaged in agriculture? Ith 
been largely the products of theirlabor which have given us a large 
balance of trade in our favor for a number of years past and which have 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the country. And that, toa 
great extent, has been accomplished through the lakes and canals in 
giving cheap transportation. 
Mr. Horatio Seymour, in an argument read before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors some months since, said 
We can not look to our railroads to cheapen transportatio1 ich 1 than 
they have done. The average price for carrying a bushel of wheat from 
cago to New York by rail for the past two years has been about 12 cents,a Mi 
Fink says that is not a paying rat en upon the apest operated 
If that be correct then we have another strong argument in fa of 
water routes, for the charges for several years past by the water route 
| from Chicago to New \ork have been about 6 cents per bushel less 
than that, and have mae a saving in the cost of transportation annu- 


: ; 
not only on the 
larges made by railr: 


int carried by 
the water route but in the lower cl ids in compet- 
ing with the water route. 

And I repeat again that the car 
lantic Ocean have been of incalculable benefit to the country. 
now the lakes being connected w 


als connec ting the lakes with the At- 


And 


ith the seaboard, if you will construct 


| the Hennepin Canal and connect them with the Upper Mississippi, you 


extend this water route or water system five or six hundred miles turther 
west and northwest; you bring the vast grain fields of the Upper M 


| sissippi and the Missouri Valleys that much nearer to a cheap water 
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I am incapable of knowing what would be. 


You greatly benefit that most deserving class of our people, 
the farmers, by adding millions of dollars to the value of the products 
of their farms in reducing the cost of transportation. 
man, if that is not a work of national importance, if to do this is not 
in the interest of the people of this great and rapidly-growing country, 


And, Mr. Chair- 


a part of the same. 


Comparison of cereal production in the States of the Northwest for the last two years. 


| 1875. | 1876, 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin... 
TOW... ccccesesese cvesocece 
Hilinois ... 

Kansas 

Missouri.... 
Nebraska 


Total ..... csccccssesessesees 


United States. .......0...0 


Disa he..ccccusceccoccosevesccceeseel ceosensesancasnatconshopoountanncepnnccsnndl ecsoesncostamencnaselogs 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin... 


Illinois... 


-» 1, 321, 069, 000 
| 


7, 340, 000 
15, 200, 000 
160, 000, 000 
280, 000, 000 
76, 700, 000 
128, 000, 000 


1, 283, 827, 


| Bushels. | Bushels. 


-: 


SSS5525: 


- 


Bey 


RS 


1, 388, 218, 750 


15, 715, 000 
39, 912, 600 
185, 189, 200 
312, 221, 000 
89, 720, 400 
141, 939, 400 


WHEAT. 








ne 


veses| 6,770,000 | 


8, 836,000 | 


page sse greys! 


3 
é 


11, 305, 500 | 


ee et 


< 


11, 615, 420 | 


seesess| 
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1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


"15, 478, 050° 


33, 767, 382 
260, 192, 840 
240, 452, 896 
106, 218, 360 
160, 463, 408 


PE 


BERS 


- 


Sgaeee: 


Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


16, 252, 000 
28, 040, 000 
173, 289, 000 
76, 733, 000 
76, 377,000 
93, 669, 000 
58, 913, 000 


, 


: 
, ’ 
‘ , 
’ ’ 


13, 840, 060 


Bushels. 
4, 650, 000 
21,127,600 
32, 201, 600 
175, 487, 600 
182, 336, 900 
144, 452, 600 
170, 087, 000 
82, 478, 200 


” 


18, 300, 000 


I have spoken of the States in the West to be more or less benef 
by the construction of the Hennepin Canal, and I have here — 
parative statement of the cereals produced in such States and the 
Territory of Dakota, as well as in the U 
cessive years, which I will ask to have incorporated in my remarks 


Bushels. 

4, 915, 055 
15, 124, 800 
23, 579, 300 

169, 629.000 | 
293,786,500 | 
172, 800, 900 
161, 655, 000 
101, 278, 900 


| 876,080,536 | 624,273,000 | 812,771,500 | 852,769,455 1, 019.374. a0 


1,547, 901,790 1,717,434, 548 1,194, 916,000 1,617,025, 100 1,581, 066, #95 1, 795, 528, 432 


ited 


in the 


nited States, for severa] su 


Bushels. 
13, 950, 000 
23, 630, 000 
26, 200, 000 

252, 660, 000 

244,544, 000 

168, 500, 000 

197, 850, 000 

122, 100, 000 


16, 128, 000 | 
83, 773, 200 | 
19, 604, 900 
27,518, 000 
22, 150, 000 
26, 851, 100 
23, 819, 300 
27, 481, 300 | 


, 157 000 | 222,512,600 | 197,325, 800 


oOo 


a — EEE SSS —— 
292, 136, 000 | 280, 856, 800 | 64, 194, 146 | 420, 122, 400 | 448, 756, 630 496, 549, 868 | 88, 200, 090 | 604, 185, 470 | 421,086,160 | 512,7 


2, 471 
1, 

6, 
4, 


932, 800 


174, 167 
466, 867 
2, 396, 530 
1, 463, 076 
5, 099, 640 
4, 583, 500 
570, 851 
1, 026, 080 


ee 


22, 330,000 
41, 307,000 
20, 083, 000 
31, 270,000 
82, 374,000 
84, 990, 000 
27,500, 000 

28, 325, 000 
—_-___—— 

238, 179, 000 


763, 900 


, 041, 850 
587, 977 
1,097, 906 


8,391,928 | 7,912,000 | 17,012,507 | 15,780,711 | 16,175, 98 


—— a 


ooo OOS ONS Ca OOOO SSS SSS. COS OSS SS — 
United States...........c-s0+ 1,728, 0 | 20, 374, 200 | 21,170, 100 | 35,008, 190 | 58, €00, 400 | 24, 540, 829 | 20, 704, 950 | 29, 000, 087 | 38, 068, 688 | 28, 637, 594 


Dia leote.....cccccer-coccccovees cocoa’ coouts ane copsengesess| socesoocs-cssbecsedse] ssossnesensocesusnese] sesees veseees 


Minnesota..... 
Wisconsin .. 


Iilinois.... 
Kansas.... 
Missouri 

Nebraska. 


ee 
United States............c000++ 


Dakato 
Minnesot 
Wisconsin.. 


Illinois... . 
Kaneas.... 
Missouri..... 


Webwaalee, ...00.000cccceevevsceses 
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United States. 
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9, 417, 600 


11, 812,000 
36, 100, 000 
45, 940, 000 
78, 650, 000 
98, 153, 000 
27, 419, 000 
30,774, 0 
21, 844, 000 


131,989,000 | 184,790,000 | 190,541, 090 | 170, 330,120 | 204,015,387 | 202,005,000 | 271,905, 460 | 331,698,000 | 350, 692, 000 
HSS=™T_ aOo™eoDNNOOS= a SSaaaaaae = 
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$20, 884, 00 | 406, 894, 000 | 413, 578, 560 | 963, 761, 820 | 417, 885, 380 | 416, 441, 000 | 488, 250, 610 | 571, 902, 400 | 583, 628, 000 


14,145,000 | 14, 185, 000 | 
SSS 








Wisconsin. 
TOWB ......000 
Tilinois ... 


17,012, 000 | 


seeeee eeeeeeees 


47, 800 
425, 000 
140, 000 
175, 000 

96, 000 


BUCK WHEAT. 


36, 908, 600 | 88, 710, 500 | 84, 41, 400 | @,sn,e00 | 40, 283, 100 | 45,165, 346 | 41, 161, 390 | 4, 958, 926 | 50, 135,097 
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From this table it will be seen that the States of Illinois, Iowa, Wis- | those in summer by more than the expense of storage, insurance, and 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, and the Territory | interest on the investment in the property to be transported during the 
of Dakota, all of which it is believed are more or less interested in the | time navigation is closed. If winter rates were much in excess of those 
construction of the Hennepin Canal and the enlargement of the Illi- | expenses over summer rates, that by far the greater portion of the prop- 
pois and Michigan Canal, produced in the year 1884, 1,049,374,000 | erty would be stored and await the opening of navigation. 
bushels of corn, 238,179,000 bushels of wheat, 16,175,998 bushels of But canals are not a thing of the past, and do not belong to a by-gone 
rye, 350,692,000 bushels of oats, 28,464,035 bushels of barley, and age by any means. If they are, and have outlived their usefulness, why 
875,403 bushels of buckwheat, while in the same year in the whole | is it that New York does not abandon the ErieCanal? I haveno doubt 
United States there were produced 1,795,528,432 bashels of corn, 512,- | but that some who profess to believe that canals are things of the past, 
763,900 bushels of wheat, 28,637,594 bushels of rye, 583,628,000 bushels that they are slow and frozen up in winter, would give millions of dollars 
of oats, 61,206,652 bushels ot barley, and 11,116,922 bushels of buck- | to close the Erie Canal up in summer and forever. But New York can 
wheat. not afford to have the Erie Canal closed up and abandoned; neither can 
So that the States and Territory named produced nearly 50 per cent. | the country afford it. It would certainly be a calamity to New Eng- 
of all the wheat and barley, and nearly 60 per cent. of ail the corn, | land and to Ohio and the Western States, as well as New York, if the 
rye, and oats of the United States in 1884. If we add together the | Erie Canal should be abandoned. And if it ever shall be, unless some 
number of bushels of all the cereals produced in the States and Ter- | other water route is opened up by which the city of New York is con- 
ritory named in 1884, we have an aggregate of 1,683,760,436 bushels. | nected with the lakes and watersystems of the West, I predict that from 
If 50 per cent. of that is to be transported toa market and you can | that hour the commercial importance of that great city will begin to 
save 1 cent a bushel on the cost of transportation you have a saving of | decline. 
$8,418,802.18. If only 25 per cent., or 420,940,109 bushels are to be No, Mr. Chairman, canalsstill are, and must continue tobe, useful in. 
transported, and you can save 1 cent a bushel in the cost of transpor- | struments of commerce in carrying heavy merchandise, which must be 
tation, then you have a saving of $4,209,401.09. And it ought not to | carried at the cheapest possible rates, and in regulating excessive rail- 
be doubted but that the extension of a water route from the lakes to | way charges. Canals, I repeat, are by no means a thing of the past. 
Saint Paul, or the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, would | On the contrary, I venture to assert that more money has been ex- 
save in the transportation of grain at least $4,000,000 annually to pro- | pended in the last few years, and is now being expended, in the con- 
ducers and consumers; not more in the amountof grain carried by the | struction of canals than in any former period of the history of the 
water route than by the effect of it in compelling lower rates by rail. | world. France, we are told by Sir Charles Hartley, has a network of 
But I have a letter here from a gentleman anda boatman well known | canals, with a uniform depth of 5 feet 3 inches and a bottom width of 
on the Upper Mississippi River. I mean Capt. Joseph Reynolds, and | 33 feet, that have been located with the view of giving the cheapest 
according to his letter the usual charge by rail from Saint Paul to | and most direct means of distribution between the great centers of trade 
Chicago is 12 cents per hundred pounds, or 7.20 cents per bushel, while | and production. Those of them which are classed as principal lines 
the rate byriver from Saint Paulto Rock Island is 5 cents per hundred | of communication by a law of 1879 are to be deepened to 7 feet and 4 
or 3 cents per bushel; and he estimates that wheat can be carried by | inches; and the same law prescribes that all locks shall be 126 by 17 
the canal from Rock Island to Chicago for one-half cent per bushel, | feet, with sufficient water on their miter sills to allow the free passage 
and that the canal would make a saving of 4 cents per bushel on wheat | of boats drawing 6 feet 6 inches. : 
instead of 1 cent asI have been estimating it on one-fourth of the France had expended on 7,069 miles of canals and rivers more than 
cereals produced in the States and Territory named. $218,000,000 up to 1878, according to Sir Charles Hartley, and it was 
But if you estimate the surplus to be transported to market and sold | proposed to expend $200,000,000 more. Austria is improving the Dan- 
to be one-eighth, or 12} per cent., it would be 210,470,054 bushels, and | ube, and at the same time is building a canal between the Danube and 
that at only 2 cents a bushel would give a saving also of $4,209, 401.09. | the Elbe, 138 miles long, at an expense of $29,000,000. Germany has 
And then when you consider the saving on coal, salt, lime, cement, | recently built a ship-canal connecting what is known as Lubeck Bay 
lumber, agricultural implements, and other heavy freight, how can any | with the North Sea, thereby reducing, we are told, the cost of trans- 
reasonable man doubt the great value this canal would be to the com- portation on wheat 6 cents a bushel; and has also completed surveys 
merce of the country, in reducing the cost of transportation to pro- | for improvements of her rivers and harbors and for the construction of 
ducers and consumers? It seems clear to my mind that, at the very | canals, and is expending for that purpose $86,000,000. Holland has 
lowest estimate which could be fairly made, this canal, if constructed, | just completed a ship-canal from Amsterdam to the sea. 
will save enough in reducing the cost of transportation to producers England has 2,360 miles of canal and more than 18,000 miles of rail- 
and consumers, annually, to pay the cost of construction. And I be-| way, and yet is preparing to build a canal from Manchester to Liver- 
lieve the annual saving would amount to much more than the cost of | pool, 26 feet deep, which it is estimated will cost $40,000,000; also one 
construction. from London to Bristol, and another from London to Liverpool. Rus- 
Then, if this be true, this canal. it seems to me, should be built. | sia has recently completed a canal, which was commenced in 1878,. 
But we are told that canals are a thing of the past; that they have had connecting St. Petersburg with Cronstadt, at a cost of $9,000,000. She 
their day, and belong to a bygone age; that they are too slow, and | has alsoa system of canals connecting the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
arefrozen up half the year. It is true that canals, as well as rivers and | the Volga and the Caspian Sea, and the Baltic and the White Seas. 
other water routes, are frozen up a portion of the year in the northern | England has also expended many millions of dollars in cutting canals 
parts of the United States; but we do not propose to abandon them on | in India, both for irrigation and transportation, and in addition has 
that account. On the contrary, we are expending many millions an- | expended many millions more in aid of railroads. 
nually to improve rivers and harbors, and even to construct canals, I have a statement here made by Hon. John C. Dore, of Chicago, 
which will befrozen up apartof the year. And, frozen upas they may | Ill., recently, when addressing the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
be, they exert an influence even in the winter season, when ice-locked, | and I know him to be a very intelligent gentleman, well informed upon 
in keeping down freight rates. We know that millions of bushels of | these subjects and reliable, and he says the expenditures in India for 
wheat lie in the elevators in the great grain markets until navigation | canalsalone up to the end of the fiscal year 1882-’83 was $103, 800,000— 
opens and shippers can have the benefit of cheap water transportation. | nearly as much as we have expended on all our internal improvements 
Why is it, 1 may ask, that Chicago received in 1884 26,397,587 | in this great country since the foundation of the Government. And 
bushels of wheat, 4,960,830 barrels of flour, and 59,580,445 bushels of | yet they are continuing to expend money to cheapen transportation, 
corn, and shipped of wheat 21,046,577 bushels; of flour 4,808,884 bar- | and are now proposing to cut through the Siam Canal at a cost of $20,- 
Tels, and of corn 53,274,050 bushels? And why did Toledo, Ohio, re- | 000,000. In 1882-’83, India had 1,341 miles of canal and 18,633 miles 
ceive in the same year 25,057,284 bushels of wheat, 23,186,454 bushels | of navigable rivers; and the government also had invested in railroads, 
of which were shipped, and 12,056,306 bushels of corn, 12,040,439 | subsidized in the interest of cheap transportation, in 1882-83, $156,- 
bushels of which were shipped? These immense quantities of wheat, | 800,000. And Mr. Dore says that the government lost $124,750,000 in 
flour, and corn went to these two cities becausegf the cheap trans- 
portation given to them by the lakes and canais. “Slow as the canals 
| 
























Canada also has a canal system which cost her $50,000,000, and yet 
she is now spending $1,000,000 to deepen the Welland Canal, and is 
proposing three other canal schemes, the most important of which is 
one from Montreal to Lake Huron by way of the Ottowa and [’rench 
Rivers. 

So we see, Mr. Chairman, canals have not had their day yet, and do 
not belong to a bygone age. 

But admitting that the Illinoisand Michigan Canal shall be enlarged, 
and that the Illinois and Mississippi River Canal shall be constructed, 
we are then asked why is it that the State of Illinois does not herself do 
this work? I answer, in the first place, that Illinois is not alone inter- 
ested in the work. Other States, and a large number of States, are iv- 


Up & part of the year and areslow. But we have the authority of Mr. | terested in the enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal and in 
forsaying that even in winter water routes prevent excessive | the construction of the Hennepin Canal to a greater or less extent than 


fostering railroads for that purpose from 1859 to 1883. 
may be and frozen up as they are in the winter, grain seems to gravi- 
tate toward them. 

I have already referred to the Erie Canal and the great benefit it has 
been to the people and to the commerce of the country in giving cheaper 
transportation; and although it was slow, and frozen up, say five months 
in the year, yet itseems there were shipped by way of it from the West- 
ern States to tidewater in 1882, 1,824,129 tons of freight, and about the 
same quantity in 1883, and for the year ending December 31, 1885, 
there were delivered by the canal at New York of flour, grain, and 
meal, reduced to bushel-measure, about 30,000,000 bushels. So the 
usefulness of the Erie Canal should not be doubted, if canals are frozen 


Albert Fink 
tailroad charges, Hesays that in winter railroad chargescan not exceed | Illinois. 
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If this work should be done at all it is a national work, and should 
be done by the United States and not by any one State. If this canal 
uniting the Mississippi River with the lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
will secure cheaper transportation, as I firmly believe it will, then it 
will benefit not only Illinois but New England, New York, New Jer- 

y, Pennsylvania, and Ohio as well as all the States which lie on the 
Mississippi River and west of it; and it can not benefit those States 
without benefiting the whole country. If it is of interest to the farm- 
ers of the West and Northwest to get cheaper transport for the products 
of their farms, it must be of interest to those who purchase such prod- 
ucts and consume them, for they will share undoubtedly in the bene- 
fits of cheaper transportation. 

New Englaud, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio are 
largely manufacturing States, and they want to sell their manufactured 
fabrics to the people of the Westand Northwest; and on the other hand 
the people of the Mississippi Valley want to sell them their agricultural 
products, and both sections are alike interested in keeping up commer- 
cial relations with each other. Why it is that New England and the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will repel 
us in a proposition to keep up these commercial relations and so act as 
eventually to drive us in other directions, not only with what we have 
to sell but for what we may desire to purchase, is to me a mystery. 
Our interests are in harmony with each other. Wein the West have 
been and are to-day largely dependent upon New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for our manufactures, and these 
States have furnished us our best market for our surplus products. 

We want your merchandise, your manufactures, your iron and coal, 
and you want our agricultural products, and cheap transportation is 
for the interest of both sections. On the other hand, I appeal to Rep- 
resentatives from the South, and especially from the Mississippi River 
States, and say to you thatyou have a common interest with us in the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, as we have with you in the improvement 
of the Mississippi River, for by the Illinois and Michigan Canal the 
lakes are connected with the Mississippi Riverand the Gulf, and while 
we are expending immense sums of money in improving the Mississippi 
River, you should not wish to deprive us of needed facilities for reach- 
ing the older and more populous portions of our own country, where 
the people of the West 2nd Northwest find their best markets for their 
surplus products. The connection of the lakes with the Upper Missis- 
sippi River proposed by this canal would greatly benefit the States west 
of the lakes and of the Mississippi River, and would help to give cheaper 
transportation to millions of commerce, annually shipped east and 
west, and no narrow, selfish policy should lead you to oppose a work 
which will benefit so large a number of people. 

But it is said the canal is all located in the State of Illinois, and is 
therefore a local measure. Soitis. But I have already said that other 
States are more interested than Llinois. In fact, the construction of 
the Hennepin Canal has been urged upon Congress more earnestly by 
the State of Iowa than it has been by the State of Illinois. And I say 
the whole country is interested in its construction. You can not build 
up a part of the country and add to its growth and prosperity without 
benefiting the whole. It is high time that we began to cultivate a 
broader and more national spirit, a feeling that when something is done 
to benefit other sections of the country than those in which we hap- 
pen to reside it is not alone for the benefit of others but for ourselves 
as well that it is done. 

But this proposed canal is all in the State of Illinois, and is therefore 
alocalimprovement. Yes, the canal is certainly all in Illinois; and, in a 
certain sense, every improvement is local. And as Abraham Lincoln 
once said, in a speech delivered by him in 1848, on internal improve- 
ments, when a member of the Thirtieth Congress: 

Nothing is so local as not to be of some general benefit, Take, for instance— 

He says— 
the Dlinois and Michigan Canal. Considered apart from its effects, it is per- 
fectly local, Every inch of it is within the State of Iilinois. That canal was 
first opened for business last April. In a very few days we were all gratified to 
learn, among other things, thatsugar had been carried from New Orleans through 


the canal, to Buffalo, in New York. Thesugar took this route, doubtless, because 
it was cheaper than the old route. 


Supposing the benefit in the reduction of the cost of carriage to be shared be- 
tween seller and buyer, the result is, that the New Orleans merchant sold his 
sugar a little dearer, and the people of Buffalo sweetened their coffee a little 
cheaper than before—a benefit resulting from the canal, not to Illinois, where 
the canal is, but to Louisiana and New York, where it is not. In other transac- 
tions Illinois will, of course, have her share, and perhaps the larger share, too, 
in the benefits of the canal. But the instance of the sugar clearly shows that the 
benefits of an improvement are by no means confined to the particular locality 


of the improvement itself. 

This most pertinent and forcible illustration of Mr. Lincoln may be 
applied to the proposed Hennepin Canal. A farmer or merchant of 
Minnesota may ship wheat or flour by way of the Hennepin Canal and 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal to New York or Boston, and of course 
ship it by that route because itcan be done cheaper, and as the reduc- 
tion in the cost of carriage will be shared between seller and buyerthe 
Minnesota farmer will get a little more for his wheat or flour and the 
people of New York and Boston will obtain their bread a little , 
a benefit resulting from the canals, not to Illinois, where they are, but 
to Minnesota and New York or Massachusetts, where they are not. 
And you may go further and say that the wheat or flour may beshipped 


by rail and not go over the canals at all, but as the canals wil] ¢.),, l 
cheaper transport by the railroad the result is precisely the same 

In thissame connection, Mr. Chairman, I will read an extract fro, 
great speech of Daniel Webster, made in reply to Hayne of South ( 
lina, which I find in an able address delivered a few years sinea 
people of Massachusetts by Senator GzorGE F. Ho AR, whostat 
front rank of the statesmen of America of the- present day. 
deserves our gratitude and thanks for the noble defense ho j 
the policy of making appropriations by the General Go 
internal improvements. 

Mr. Webster in his reply to Hayne said: 

How— 


AAS I 


He inquires— 


do I reconcile with these professed sentiments my s 

ropriating portions of the lands to particular roads, part 
ar rivera, and particular institutions of education in | We 
to the real and wide difference in political opinion | ‘ 
tleman and myself. On my part I look upon these ob 
the common good fairly embraced; he, on the contrary, d 
at all, only local good. This is our difference. The i: 
proceeded to put at once explains this difference. “* What int 
“has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio?” Sir, this very q 
nificance. It develops the gentleman’s whole political syste: 
expounds mine. 

Here we differ. I look upon a road over the Alleghanies, a « 
Falls of the Ohio, or a canal or railway from the Atlantic to the \\ 
as being an object large and extensive enough to be fairly said to 
mon benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwise. On his system, 0 
olina are different governments, different countries, c< ted 
by some slight and ill-defined bond of union. On that system ( 
more interest in a canal in Ohio than in Mexico. 

Sir, we narrow-minded people of New England do not reason t 
tion of things is entirely different. We look upon the States not as 
butas united. In our contemplation Carolina and Ohio are parts « 
country, having interests common, associated, intermingled. In 
within the proper sphere of the constitutional power of this Go, 
look upon the States as one. We do not impose geographical |i: 
triotic feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers and mountains a 
latitude te find boundaries beyond which public improvements do : 
us. We,who come here as agents and representatives of these narr 
and selfih men of New England, consider ourselves as bound to rega 
equal eye the good of the whole in whatever is within our pow 
tion. 

Sir, ifa railroad or canal, beginning in South Carolina and end 
Carolina, appeared to me to be of national importance and national: 
believing, as I do, that the power of government extends to the « 
of works of that description—if I were to stand up here and ask w 
has Massachusetts in a railroad in South Carolina l should not bx 
face my constituents. These same narrow-minded men would te!! met 
had sent me to act for the whole country, and that one who poss: 
comprehension, either of intellect or feeling, one who was not large en 
in mind and in heart to embracethe whole, was not fit to be trusted w 
terest of any part. 


Now, perhaps I have said enough upon the subject of the Hennepin 
Canal as to its beinga local work. But it is local only in the sense that 
the canal is in the State of Illinois, and that is all. The lumber which 
would no doubt pass over the canal, whether it came from the Sout 
or from the North—and as our Northern forests are being rapidly de- 
pletéd, large quantities of lumber must ere long come from the Sout 
would pass over this canal, but it would not be the lumber of Jilir 
but of other States; andso the wheat and corn and flour which wou 
pass over this canal or be carried cheaper by rail by reason of the canal 
would be largely the products of other States and not alone of Illinois. 

The same may be said of the coal, the iron and salt, and other mer- 
chandise carried over the canal. It would be the commerce, the pro 
uct of other States and not of Lilinois. Illinois will, of course, have 
great interest in the canal if constructed, but not near so much, in my 
opinion, as Iowa and some other States West and Northwest 
said that Chicago is alone interested in the canal, and that 
sewer. But this is not true, and certainly not so far as the Hennepin 
Canal is concerned, for no sewage from the Chicago River can cvel 
pass through that canal. Chicago, in my opinion, should not be per 
mitted to use the canal as asewer. If the great cities of tle count’) 
do not devise other means of disposing of their sewage than |)y turnin: 
it into natural streams and bodies of water to pollute them and )r«a 
disease and pestilence we shall sooner or later suffer severc!y !rom "' 

Chicago, I believe, is greatly interested in the canal, and 1! ¢! 
alone was interested in it we must remember that Chicago contains 
more than the one-hundredth part of the population of the entire coun: 
try, and that Chicago is the outgrowth of the vast commerce 0! the 
Northwest; and whatever will be beneficial to Chicago in giving ace’ 
tional facilities for the transportation of commerce must be beneics 
to the people of the Northwest. If the States of Illinois and lowa were 
alone interested in the canal from the lakes to the Mississipp! /: ve", 
I have heard it said by some, these two States contain the one-ten'® 
part perhaps of the entire population of the country. But, Mr Char 
man, the East as well as the West, and the South as well as the No". 
are interested, and deeply interested in this greatinternal improven'"™" 
provided for in this amendment; and in my judgment every cops'’’™ 
ation of the public good demands that it shall be constructed. 7 ee 

I know, Mr. Chairman, it will cost some money todothis work. ®"" 
what if it does? What are the revenues of the Government tor" *” 
they merely to pay the salaries of public officers, to erect armor *" 
arsenals, to build iron-clad fleets, to erect monuments, to aiorn 40" 


, 


beautify the national capital, and to erect costly public buildings? 
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Does the Government owe no higher duty to the people than this? If it | 


does not it might as well be abolished. John Quincy Adams, who was | 
one of the most learned of our Presidents as he was one of the most 
distinguished of our statesmen, said in his first message to Congresss: 

The great object of the institution of civil government is the improvement 
the condition of those who are pariies to the social compact. And no govern- 
ment in whatever form constituted can accomplish the lawful ends of its in 
tution but in proportion as it improves the condition of those over whom it 
established. p ; 

Roads and canals by multiplying and facilitating the communications and i: 
tercourse between distant regions and multitudes of men are among the most | 
important means of improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, the money expended by the Government for useful pur- 
poses, which improve the condition of the country and give emp 
ment to labor, is not wasted. It goes out only tocome ba n 
creased and multiplied many times for good. As the co ' 
richer and more prosperous the sources of revenue are multiplied, and 
the money which goes out of the Treasury for useful purposes is only 
put in circulation among the people, and is neither thrown into the 
sea nor otherwise lost to the country. And I am sure, Mr. Chairman, 
that I havenever known aperiod in our national history when it would 
do more good to give employment to labor and put money in circula- 
tion than it would now in the construction of public works when so 
many people are out of employment. Solomon said: 

There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there iat withh« t 
more than is meet; but it tendeth to poverty. | 
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And that is oftentimes exemplified in the expenditure of public 
money, which when liberally expended in the right direction enriches 
the nation and fills up the Treasury again, and if unwisely withheld 
impoverishes the people. 

But we are told that to construct this canal would set a dangerous 
precedent; that it would lead to an expenditure of untold millions of 
dollars, and we are reminded of other propositions to construct canals 
in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the man or statesman who sits shivering with trepida- 
tion for fear something which may be done will establish a bad prece- 
dent and lead to some evil will never accomplish much good, I fe: 
in this world. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’’ said one who spake 
as never man spake. And let usconsider this measure upon its merits, 
and do what in our judgment should be done for the public interest; 


ir 


and let other propositions, which may or may never come up, take care 


of themselves. ‘There is no danger in my judgment to be apprehended 
from the construction of this canal. If other canals shall hereafter be 
constructed they would have to be constructed upon their merits. No 
reasonable man can believe there is any danger of the Government en- 
tering upon any reckless system of canal construction. 
small canals and of the tow-path has undoubtedly passed away. 

But water transportation must always be the cheapest transportation 
any people can have; and where canals of great commercial importance 
to the country, connecting vast water systems, can be constructed in 
the interest of cheap transportation, they should be. And I may say, 
if the people are true to themselves and to their own highest and best 
interests, sooner or later they will be constrncted, and I have no fear 
that the national Treasury will be bankrupted or that it will suffer se- 
verely from their construction. Judging, Mr. Chairman, from my ex- 
ape I think there is far more danger of doing too little than there 

of doing too much in that direction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a few more words and I shall close my remarks. 
Some people are so in the habit of characterizing every measure which 
they do not approve, as a job, a scheme, a raid upon the Treasury that 
this proposed canal has been denounced as such. But I protest against 
this denunciation. In no impropersenseisthisascheme. It is nojob, 
no raid upon the Treasury. ‘The proposition to construct the Hennepin 
Canal originated with the people. It has been carried forward by the 
people. The people have supported and sustained it.. The Legisla- 


tures of Iowa and Illinois have many times urged the construction of | 


this canal and instructed their Senators and requested their Representa- 
tives to vote for its construction; and these Legislatures represented no 
small percentage of the population of the entire country. 

_ Governors of these two States have repeatedly called attention to this 
important connection of the Upper Mississippi with the lakes. The 
Legislature ot the State of Negy York has also instructed her Senators 
and requested her Representatives to support this measure, and I am 


assured that this was done largely through the influence of that distin- | 
guished statesman and patriot, the late Hon. Horatio Seymour, who was | 


the devoted friend of water transportation in the interest of the grain- 
gtowing section ofour country. He showed how, through the cheapen- 
ing of transportation by the lakes and canals, we had been enabled to 
export our grain, to create a balance of trade in our favor, to go to a re- 
sumption of specie payments, and bring prosperity to our country. 

I have here the resolutions of the Board of Trade and Transportation 


and also of the Produce Exchange of the City of New York, both favor- | 


ing the construction of this canal as a work of national importance in 
the interest of transportation. The boards of trade of Buffalo, of 
Chicago, of Duluth, of Doniphan, Kans., as well as numerous large com- 
mercial conventions at Davenport, at Saint Louis, at New Orleans, at 
Saint Paul, and numerous other places, have also favored the construc- 
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tionofthiscanal. Lab nizations have also throughoutthe country 
petitioned Congress to « ruct this canal; and now the Senate of the 
\ <l States have fo nd time adopted an amendment to the 
und harbor bi x for th tion of scanal. And 

will be the Hor u U xl oft-re- 
lappeals ma { ? Ll itbe 

n? i trust i t il Sen- 

ate amendment, and th ! ‘ ‘ intry 
interested, as I firmly | i hope, I 

| may say, of the great Nx st ed 

Personally it will ly 1 t eT, 

| whether this canal ever be < or tly 

nd earnestly bel to be a k of g J a 
work in the interest of cl » tr rtation, a t - 
terest of the people 1 so b I have w i 
| ssed labored earnestly, « i isly, and rf 
cess. And [still have 1 t t frie 
who have labored for é hav 1 IS 
canal will at last be constructed i ’ k 
to the chain which unites and 3 “ the 
various sections of ou 

The Surplus in the Treasury. 
— ro 
REMARKS 
Fas MS. HOLMAN 
HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA 
— . Y . . —— iw. ' —" 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
We la just 4, 1886, 
On the report of the cc ritt f conference on the joint res H. Res. 

126) directing payment of the surp! n the Treasury on the public debt 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The joint resolution in regard to the surplus funds in 
the Treasury, as it passed the House on the 15th day of July last by the 
decisive vote of 207 to 67, was as follows: 

Joint resolution (H, Res. 126) directing payment of t sin the Treasury 
on the public debt. A 

Resolved, &-c., That i€ er the surplus or bal nthe Treasury, including 

mount held for rede 1 of I ted States n 3, sh exceed the sum of 

¥),.000,000, it shall be 1 is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to apply ss, in sums not less than ten m per month, 
during the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the pay f th er- 
est-bearing-indebted ness of the I ted States payable at th 1 of the Gev- 
ernment. ; 

The surplus or balance herein referred t lable hy scer- 
tained, according tothe form of statement 3 urer, of the 
assets and liabilities of the 7 ry of tl ip on June 30, 
15386. 

It now comes back to the House on the report of a confers com- 
mittee of the two Houses in the following terms: 

A joint resolution (FH. Res. 126) directing paym f thes sinthe 1 ry 
on the pub debt. 

Resolved by the Senat Ll Ho Rep d I] sur- 
plus or balance in the Tre i ing at ' ; ted 
States notes, shall exceed the i< 10) " ] lis ide, 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to apply such ex 1 sums not less 
than ten millions per c the existence of a s rplus or excess, 
to the payment of the i the | ted States pay- 
able at the option of the Gov | herein referred 
to shall be the available s - tot statement 
of the United States Treas yf the ass tes of the Treas of 
the United States emp! d Jun jf 6 a no call shall be 
| made under the provisions of this res on untila 7 il to tl ll is in 
| the Treasury over and : t I rve here mer j 1 p ed fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of t I sury, in his discret " in the Treas- 
ury, over and above the foregoi ums, a work balance not exceeding $20,- 
000,000: and whenever, in the of any extraordinary e rgency not now 
existing, and when, because thereof, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, the public interests shall require it, he may, by written or ! 
further call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period 9 | 
be necessary to maintain the publiceredit unimpaired; and that such ta 
ment, and the reasons therefor, shall be reported to Congress withir 3 
after its next meeting r liately if Congress shall be 


The original joint res 


ylution ¢ xpressed the views of the House ow this 
important question; the joint resolution as now presented is the result 
| of the conference. Thetwo provisosarein substance the work of the Sen- 


ate. The question is, Shall the joint resolutionas amended be adopted ? 








| surplus beyond that was to bi 


I supported the original joint resolution, but with some hesitation, 
for I am not able to understand why so large an amount of money as 
$100,000,000 drawn from the labor of our people should be locked up 
in the public Treasury But something was gained by that measure, 
for while $100,009, 000 w still to be locked up in the Treasury the large 


ipplied to the public debt. 
l, and it 


Something 
was better to save that than to secure 


1 
i 


at least was to be 
nothing. 


secure 


( 





| 


With a law in force as proposed by the House, one result was at least 
secured that only $100,000,000 should lie idle in the Treasury and ihe 
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rest should be applied to the public debt; but the proposition now be- 
fore us prohibits a call of bonds for redemption until there shall be a 
surplus in the Treasury of asum equal to the call in addition to the $100, - 
000,000, and as the sum to be applied on the public debt at any one time 
shall not be less than $10,000,000, no sum can be applied on the public 
debt until the surplus in the Treasury reaches $110,000,000; and then, 
by the second proviso, it is enacted that in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury $20,000,000 more may be retained in the Treasury 
as a “ working balance,’’ making in all $130,000,000 (a sum nearly equal 
to twice the entire annual expenditures of the Government twenty-six 
years ago) authorized to remain idle in the Treasury; and then, asif it 
was proposed that Congress should abdicate all control of the public 
revenues, it is proposed that the Secretary of the Treasury may, without 
restraint or limit, suspend the application of the surplas, no matter how 
great it might be, to the payment of the public debt, in case any ex- 
traordinary emergency, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
should require it. The term ‘‘ extraordinary emergency ’’ manifestly 
refers to the emergencies that from time to time arise in the commer- 
cial and financial affairs of the country and the demand for gold in other 
commercial nations. The result of all this is manifest. It is proposed 
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to leave it to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury whether th 
vast revenues drawn from the public by taxation shall be applied to the 
extinguishment of the publicdebt or lie idle inthe Treasury subservient 
to the great capital interests of the country. 

In my judgment the present provisions of law in regard to the sur. 
plus in the Treasury are better than the proposed legislation. The Jaw 
now provides in effect that the surplus funds in the Treasury shal] he 
from time to time applied to the payment of the public debt, ‘The 
country is familiar with the calls for the matured bonds. All of those 
calls have been made under the existing provisions of law. It wil] no 
be easy to satisfy the intelligent people of thia country that the Some. 
tary of the Treasury can consistently with existing law hoar 
sums of money in the Treasury and pay interest on bonds lon 
matured. 

I insist, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that as a matter of fact the pending 
proposition only confers on the Secretary of the Treasury a discretion 
and power he does not now possess, and imposes, or at least authorizes 
a limitation on the payment of the public debt that does not now exist’ 

The statement, or rather the recapitulation of the statement, of the 
public debt on the Ist day of the present month is as follows: | r 


1 great 


g since 


Total, 





Interest-bearing debt Bonds at 4} per cent 


Bonds at 4 POF COME ...ccovccccccerscecerscceseccece covsccccsccsssccsocsonsoess 


Bonds at 3 per cent 


Refunding certificates, at 4 per Cent..............00...sseseeeeseeeesersereeseres 


Navy-pension fund, at 3 per cent 
Pacific Railroad bonds, at 6 per cent 


Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity 

Debt bearing no interest Old demand and legal-tender note 
Certificates of deposit................00+ 
Gold certificates 
Silver certificates 


Fractional currency, less $8,375,934, estimated as lost or destroyed 


Datal Aabb, bean avallabibe qnals Mew .ccc cise vissses snsenccccsconccosescenscosnscccnstscteeddéevensoveccceseccteesonesedinccesues sevebosenuns cnsnse booeeb evsuen eubane cnccesenonenssseceasustecceccese 


Net cash in the Treasury 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, August 1, 1836.... 
Nebt, less cash in the Treasury, July 1, 1886 


Decrease of debt during the month 


This statemeut, while showing a reduction of the public debt during 
the month of July of $9,049,103.85, still shows that on the Ist day of 
August, 1886, there was in the Treasury a net balance of cash in the 
Treasury, beyond all present demandsof the Government, the enormous 
sum of $80,206,325.98, and that 3 per cent. bonds to the amount of 
§140,011,750.00 were still outstanding, past due and liable to redemp- 
tion. So with $80,206,325.98 lying idle in the Treasury, not required 
for any purpose of Government, with the current revenues over 
current expenditures reducing the public debt at the rate of $9,049,- 
103.85 per month, we continue to pay 3 per cent. interest on $140,- 
011,750! 

Is this done to still further strengthen the ‘‘public credit,’’ or for 
the benefit of the national banks which have deposited the larger por- 
tion of the $140,011, 750 as security for their issues? If for either pur- 


$8,297,922 83 | $1,214, 902,004 3 
203, 128 98 | 
| 


5,577,314 24 


87,564,044 00 | 
"61953. 702 52 
tibetan 535, 079, 699 52 
8,501,051 81 | 1,755,559, 048 59 
195, 265, 443 06 


1, 460, 293, 605 53 
80, 206, 325 98 
vess{ 1,880, 087,279 55 
| 1,389,136, 383 40 


9, 049, 103 85 
pose, were public revenues ever applied or withheld from application 
for a purpose so unjustifiable? 

Is the public credit in peril when the current revenues over the cur- 
rent expenditures reach monthly the large sum of $9,049, 103.85? And 
why is not this surplusapplied? Isit possible that the public revenues 
are to remain idle in the Treasury, revenues coined from the sweat of 
labor for the direct benefit of banks? ; 

See, sir, how we are drifting, referring again to the report of tie Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the ist day of the present month. Compuar- 
ing the state of the Treasury on the Ist day of July, 1886, with its con- 
dition on the 1st day of August, 1886, let us see the condition of our 
Treasury. The following is the statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the condition of the Treasury on the Ist day of each mouth, 
July and August, 1886: 


COMPARISON. 


oo ——— — 


Cash in the Treasury. 


Available for reduction of the public debt: 
Gold held for gold certificates actually outstanding...............|.......0sss00 
Silver held for silver certificates actually outstanding 
United States notes held for certificates of deposit actually 

SERINE encerecceccienereqestinotupeesinnns einanmniinntnaldesdeinn 

Cash held for matured débt and interest unpaid 
United States bonds and interest.... 
PERSONS CRETOREST 200000 <00rceceeescesececcconcete 


Total available for reduction of the debt 
Reserve fund : 
Held for redemption of United States notes, acts January 
hy By NE UIE Sil Bian racecceseenrsvenerannncnspannni ities iiipninaaenn 
Unavailable for reduction of the debt: 
Fractior Ul silver coin 


Certificates held as cash: 
Degpeh Cee aciscctesiceunnnthvthersncesessceece <tvecs testament taiiipeiniind 
Biot ents Ralames om hata... ...casveciscreidnssisbimnavtsectiniiendcusbabaateaniatan 


Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer’s general 
account 


Net decrease in cash. 


August 1. 


, 375 00 
88,116, 225 00 


18, 250, 000 00 
18, 999, 817 05 


83, 241, 330 00 
75,191,109 95 | $5, 


13, 075, 455 7 
5, O15, 216 03 8, 060, 269 67 
| ae 
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From this statement it appears that with cash in the Treasury 
amounting to the enormous sum of $484,856,903.67 (a sum more than 
seven times as great as the entire annual expenses of the Government 
only thirty years ago), with every conceivable current liability of the 
Government provided for, interest on every conceivable obligation 
counted in, and the principal of every matured bond (except those 
bearing the 3 per cent. interest) counted in, even including the possi- 
ble liability of the Government for fractional currency long since lost 
beyond question, there was still remaining in the Treasury on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, the sum of $80,206,325.98, and that on the Ist 
day of July, 1886, that balance was $75,191,109.95, showing an in- 
crease of the net balance in the Treasury in a single month of $5,015,- 
216.03; and yet there is hesitation about paying this net balance on 
the public debt. 

The revenues of the Government are nearly a million dollars a day. 
During the fiscal year ending on the 30th day of last June they amounted 
to $336,144,290 without taking the postal revenues into the account, 
and they will be found to be at least $44,000,000 when the account is 
made up, but the postal funds do not enter into my calculations. From 
all present indications the revenues will exceed the current expendi- 
tures during this year $80,000,000. I predict that it will reach $90,- 
000,000, and yet in the interest of the ‘‘ public credit’’ the enormous 
balance of $80,206,325.98 must lie idle in the Treasury, subject to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, unless this joint resolution 
is passed, and if it is, $30,000,000 with the daily accruing increased net 
balance in the Treasury will remain idle, all in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I protest against this line of public policy. 

The public credit is not in danger and never has been to the injury 
of the people even inatimeof war. Capital will assert and always has 
asserted its advantage when the Government is in peril. No matter 
how much magnanimity you may extend to capital to-day when the 
emergency comes its demands will beinexorable. The extraordinary 
concessions you were compelled to make in 1862~-’63 to the great cap- 
ital interests of the country fully attest this, and the unexampled con- 
cession made by Congress to the great capital interests by the act ‘‘ to 
strengthen the public credit,’’? March 18, 1869, by which hundreds of 
millions of dollars was added to the value of the public securities and 
alike burden laid on the shoulder of labor, expresses the mastery of 
that interest in controlling our affairs. And yet, sir, atender anxiety 
for the national banks and an overweaning anxiety for the ‘‘ public 
credit’ must hoard millions of money in the public Treasury, perpetu- 

ating a system of taxation that scrimps the comforts of every home in 
the land. 

But, sir, we are more than ever confronted with the fact that the na- 
tional Treasury has for years ceased to be simply ‘‘the Treasury of the 
United States.”’ ‘Will gentlemen consider how greatly we have de- 

rted from the former theories and practice of our Government in re- 
lation to the national Treasury? The Treasury of the United States 
was designed to be simply ‘‘a treasury’’ to receive, keep in safety, and 
disburse the public funds under the appropriations made by Congress. 

The subtreasury system now in force was especially designed to carry 

that method of controlling the public fund into effect. Thesubtreasury 

is not a bank but an institution of Government. 

But it is becoming more and more obvious every year that the Treas- 
ury of the United States instead of being a depository of the taxes gath- 
ered from the labor of our people, and charged with the simple duty of 
keeping them in safety until required for the public use and then ap- 
plying them as Congress shall from time to time direct, is becoming a 
financial power influencing as an irresistible force the monetary and 
financial affairs of the country. I submit that there is a wide depart- 
ure from the earlier and better methods and practices of the Treasury 
Department. I insist that the Treasury Department has nothing to do 
with the national-bank system except so far as the national banks be- 
come in effect subtreasuries as depositories of the public funds. 

I insist that the Treasury of the United States shall receive the taxes 
and other public revenues which under provisions of law shall from 
time to time accrue to the United States, keep them in safety, and pay 
them out as Congress shall direct, and nothing more. I insist that ex- 
cept as to the public debt, and indeed even as to that, this is the limit 
of its power; and as tothe public debt and the surplus in the Treasury 
the duty of the Secretary is plain—the surplus shall be applied on the 
matured debt, whether it be a bond payable undera permanent appro- 
priation or any other debt which Congress either by general law or cur- 
Tent appropriation shall direct to be paid. 

A great surplus in the Treasury, or indeed any surplus in the Treas- 
ury, is a public misfortune, a calamity. If the surplus in the public 
Treasury is not applied to the public debt it will be applied to the ad- 
Yancement of the countless schemes of public plunder and public rob- 
bery which the inventive schemes of the ever aggressive lobby will 
bring forward. 

With this great surplus now in the Treasury, or with even $100,- 
000,000 there to redeem the greenbacks, on the utopian idea of ‘‘ great 
financiers”? (the men who amass fortunes out of the labor of other 
people) honest and frugal government is impossible. 

The country will be, I trust, alarmed at the prodigal growth of the 
expenditure of our Governmené; and yet no force can prevent it except 


the commanding force of public opinion. The frugal Government of 
former years can only be secured by the old methods, moderate and 
reasonable taxation. 

Gentlemen talk about the national credit. I admit its value, and yet 
in my judgment from the standpoint of public interests the motive 
for integrity and frugality is still greater. Until of recent years this 
talk of the ‘‘ national credit’? was unknown. It seems to relate to the 
public securities, and yet in the history of the human race no nation has 
ever shown such an overweening anxiety to promote the interests of its 
creditors, the holders of its bonds and securities, as the United States, 
as will be seen by many acts of Congress, and especially by the act of 
March 18, 1869, to which I have referred. The tendency of a surplus 
in the Treasury—a great surplus, such as has been permitted in recent 
years, and such as is proposed by the pending report of the conferees 
of the two Houses—is fatal to frugal and honest government. 

The $100,000,000 to be kept in the Treasury to redeem United States 
notes, when in fact no such redemption occurs, was and is a measure 
no one can justify or defend except as a compromise between conflict- 
ingviews. A great balancein the Treasury, no matter what may be the 
pretense of retaining it, renders extravagant and even profligate ex- 
penditure absolutely certain. The experience of this session demon- 
strates, as every one of recent years has, how impossible itis for Congress 
to legislate cautiously and prudently in regard to appropriations with 
an overflowing Treasury at the other end of the Avenue. 

It can not be denied that this resistance to the application of the 
funds in the Treasury to the payment of the public debt is greatly in- 
fluenced by the apprehension that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
find it necessary to employ the silver money hoarded in the Treasury 
as well as gold in payment of the public securities, and yet this siiver 
money isa fall legal tender for all purposes and fully meets the extraor- 
dinary engagement of the Government of March 18, 1869, to pay in 
coin obligations based upon an inflated paper currency and payable, as 
to principal, in that currency by the terms of the contract. 

It would be hard to convince any fair-minded man that the public 
creditors had any right to complain, and it is certain that silver money 
must enter into our monetary system and constitute a part of the cur- 
rency of the country, or else great capital interests will absolutely con- 
trol our affairs. This covert war on silver money is one of the most 
extraordinary features of our period and clearly indicates the aggressive 
spirit and selfish purpose of the great capital interest of the country. 
The public creditors have no right to complain. No other nation has 
ever treated its public creditors with as much favor and consideration 
as ours has done. 

3utit must be apparent to all men that this great Treasury system 
of ours has been for years going beyond the plain and simple duty of 
the Treasury of the United States, receiving, keeping in safety, and 
disbursing the public funds as directed by law. The real question 
forced upon us is, Shall the Treasury of the United States become a 
great banking establishment? I think the people of this country will 
answer this question with a most emphatic negative. If the public 
Treasury is to regulate and control the current finances and commercial 
affairs of the country the leading attribute of republican government 
must soon disappear. 

All men can see that if the Treasury of the United States becomes a 
regulating and controlling financial power in the current financial and 
commercial affairs of the country, as it will and must be in the progress 
of time with vast deposits of money under its control, it will of itself 
produce a complete change in the character of our institutions. Splen- 
did government will take the place of the old-time plain and simple 
republican institutions. The wealth of the country, not the people, 
will control its affairs. 

I trust the country will compel Congress to apply this great surplus 
of money in the Treasury to the payment of the public debt, and de- 
mand such a reduction of taxation as will leave no surplus in the 
Treasury to tempt or encourage inconsiderate or profligate legislation. 


Increase of the Naval Establishment. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. RIGGS, 
ILLINOIS, 


OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the 
Mr. RIGGS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of the present opportunity to express, 
briefly, my position with reference to the construction of anavy. We 
have, practically, no navy now. We have a long coast line on which 
are situated many cities and harbors, including the great metropolis 


naval establishment, 
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of our country, all exposed to the dangers of attack and absolute de- 
molition in case we should become suddenly involved in war with one 
of the powers possessing a navy. 

I do net intend to go into details, or attempt to make an elaborate 
presentation of the subject. And I can not do better,in making a 
statement of our defenseless condition and the dire results which might 
follow from it, than to quote from a letter written not many months ago 


by that eminent statesman—whose name is so dear to every Democratic 
heart—Samuel J. Tilden. He says: 


The property exposed to destruction in the twelve seaports—Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans, Galveston,and San Francisco—can not be less in value 
than $5,000,000,000. To this must be added the vast amount of property depend- 
ing for its use on these seaports. Nor does this statement afford a true measure 
of the damage which might be caused to the property and business of the coun- 
try by a failure to protect these seaports from hostile naval attacks. They are 
the centers, not only of foreign commerce, but of most of the internal trade and ex- 
changes of domestic productions. To this state of things the machinery of trans- 
portation of the whole country has become adapted, The interruption of the 
currents of traffic by the oecupation of one or more of our principal seaports by 
a foreign enemy, or the destruction of them by bombardment, or the holding 
over them the menace of destruction forthe purpose of exacting contribution or 
ransom, would inflict upon the prosperity and businessof the country an injury 
which can neither be foreseen nor measured. The best guarantee against aggres- 
sion, the best assurance that our diplomacy will be successful and pacific, and 
that our rights and honor will be respected by other nations, is in their know]- 
cdge that we are in a situation to vindicate our reputation and interests. 


This is a terse and true statement of our defenseless condition. 
same great statesman also says: 


It is now more than sixty years since we announced to the world that we 
should resist any attempts, from whatever quarter they might come, to make 
any new colonizations on any part of the American continent; that while we 
should respect the status quo, we should protect the people of the different nations 
inhabiting this continent from every attempt to subject them to the dominion 
of any European power or to interfere with their undisturbed exercise of the 
rights of self-government. This announcement was formally made by Presi- 
dent Monroe after consultation with Mr. Madison and Mr, Jefferson. It was 
formulated by John Quincy Adams. Our Government has firmly adhered to 
the Monroe doctrine, and even so late as 1865 it warned Napoleon Iil out of 
Mexico. Itis impossible to foresee in the recent scramble of the European 
powers for acquisition of colonies how soon an occasion may arise for our put- 
ting in practice the Monroe doctrine. Itis clear that there ought to be some 
relation between our assertion of that doctrine and our preparation to main- 
tain it. 


The 


In the same letter he further says: 


A million of soldiers with the best equipments on the heights surrounding the 
harbor of New York, in our present state of preparation, or rather in our total 
want of preparation, would be poweiless to resist a small squadron of war 
steamers. This state of things is discreditable to our foresight and to our pru- 


dence. 

It is true that the letter was written mainly with reference to the 
duty and necessity of promptly constructing coast defenses in the way 
of fortifications, but what I have quoted is just as applicable to the 
duty and necessity of constructing a suitable and efficient Navy; and 
that portion of it which alludes to our assertion and maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine is more in point with reference to the construction of 
a Navy, because should we have occasion to forcibly maintain that doc- 
trine we would be compelled to employ naval warfare. 

Now, I desire to quote from the platforms adopted by the two great 
political parties in 1884, not with a view of making a stump speech 
here on this floor, for I am not here for that purpose, but solely to as- 
certain and state the position which the majority party in this House 
occupied before the country, with refe--ece to this subject, during the 
last Presidential campaign. 

The Republican party first met in convention and adopted a plat- 
form. The seventeenth paragraph of that instrument contains the fol- 
lowing: 


We demand the restoration of our Navy to its old-time strength and efficiency, 
that it may in any high sea protect the rights of the American citizens and the 


nterests of American commerce. 

Afterward the Democratic party through its convention animadverted 
severely upon the course of the Republican party in failing to constract 
a navy, and, alluding to the above quotation from the Republican plat- 
form, said: 


It demands the restoration of the Navy; it has squandered hundreds of mill- 
ions to create a navy which does not exist. 

Thus we have both parties admitting that we have no navy; the 
one demanding a restoration thereof to its former efficient condition, 
the other condemning that one for not having, while long in power, 
constructed or restored the Navy. 

Bat returning again to the Democratic platform, I find the following 
language: 

The Democratic party insists that it is the duty of the Government to protect 
with cqual fidelity and vigilance the rights of itscitizens, native and naturalized, 
at home and abroad, * * * Itisan imperative duty of this Government to 


efficiently protect all the rights of persons and perty of ev: 
zen in foreign lands and demand and enforce 


tl f fai - 
1ereo!, 

How can the Government discharge this duty to its citizens in foreign 
lands without a navy? Do not these quotations from the last political 
platform of the Democratic party bind it to construct and maintain an 
efficient navy while it is in power? It seems to me there is no escape 
from this. 

It is well known—none of us have forgotten—that during the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1884 our party journals, the Democratic newspa- 
pers, all over this country unsparingly attacked the Repubiican party 


American citi- 
rT any invasion 
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for not having built and maintained a navy, and if they di i aia 
pressly, they did impliedly promise that in the event we—th» |) 
racy—succeeded we would put the country in a position to 
the rights of its citizens abroad, enforce the Monroe doctrin. .. 
fend itself against all assaults from without. The same at: 
made on the other party by our political speakers in every 
corner of the land, and the same promises were made by {} 
Shall we redeem those promises? Or shall we permit 
remain in a defenseless condition and place ourselves jn 
tude that when the campaign of 1838 comes the Repu! 
justly say of the Democratic party, in its platform, w! 
of the former in 1884- 
Its platform promises are now a list of its past failures 
Mr. Chairman, the majority in this body is now | 
with the executive branch of the Government, « lo 
regard for the opinions and recommendations the: 
call the attention of this side of the House to some 
and recommendations. Theodore D. Wilson, Ch 
Construction and Repair in the Navy Department, 
report, speaking of the propriety and necessity of 
which have been begun, says: 


The bureau has estimated for the necessary amount of mon: 
work in construction department on the double-turreted monit 
ror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, and trusts that Congress wi 
amount asked for ($2,923,656), that these vessels may be com)! 
chinery of the Puritan has been erected and the dock tria! had, 
have been made by the Bureau of Steam Engineering for the « 
machinery in the Terror and Amphitrite, but the work under this 
mains at a standstill. 

i can not too strongly urge the completion of these vesse!s 
an early day, as they will afford as good vessels of their class as 
any nation, and are in my opinion the best type of coast and har! 
sels in existence to-day. It will require at least a year to obtain | 
turret anmor after it is authorized. It therefore seems very 
money for armor, if for nothing more, should be appropriated 
in order that contracts for securing it may be made with as liit!e 
ble. When completed we will have five splendid coast and har!» 
clads. Should occasion require it they can be sent to distant poi 
worthiness has been well tested in the past. 

The Admiral of the Navy, in his last report, speaking on 1! 
subject, says: 

We have such a shadow of a navy that we can not afford to t 
thing in the shape of an ironclad, and those that we have for b 
worth more than all the wooden vessels in the service. 

These remarks are still more applicable to the Amphitrite, i 
Monadnock, Puritan,and Terror, turreted vessels under construc! 
finished, will be valuable additions to the Navy. When they ar 
fitted with modern batteries, there will be no better vessels of this 
navy, for home defense, which is the only service that should be « 
them, although their capacity to cross the ocean and encounter thx 
pestuous weather has been fully demonstrated. 

A few years ago, when we were on the verge of a war with Spain.t 
of the Navy would have been much better satisfied if these vess¢!s liad 
condition for service. 

Should they now be completed they would give such a prestige to t! 
as it has not enjoyed for twenty years,and though far from furnishing 
power required for the protection of our coasts, their completion must 
desire on the part of Congress to begin the reconstruction of the Na\ 
point where it is most needed, namely, the protection of our coast, wh 
at the mercy of foreign powers. 

With such a nucleus of a force as these monitors completed woul 
there would be much greater hesitation on the part of an enewy 
our cities. 

It seems to me to be bad policy to leave the monitors in their pres 
dition. We can not afford to throw them away. We can not sell t 
are,and they are deteriorating by being kept in an unfinished stat: 

From long-continued observation I am satisfied that the strictures : 
regard to the construction of these vessels are very unjust. As far as the work 
has gone they are better vessels than the originals which they represen 
which at the time they were built were oussiiband to be remarkably ei 
either one of them being more than a match for any contemporary burope: 
ironclad. 

About $3,000,000 are, I believe, uired to finish the ironclads, and when U 
are completed and properly armed we will at least have taken au 
step toward the resurrection of a navy which at one time was ©: 
equipped in the world. ‘ 

Every year adds to the deterioration of the vessels in question. aod 
quently increases their cost. They are now in that state when they can > 
pleted with all the modern improvements without altering the 
done, and with but little more expense than was originally estima! 


The present Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, comm nds 
the recommendations of these bureau officers in the following Janguaxt 
Cruising ships, however, we must have, unlessthe policy of continuing reps! 
upon worthless ships is to continue, or unless we are to abandon the naton™ 
duty of affording the security and protection of our presence and power its 
out the world wherever our people sojourn. , 
I commend to your consideration the recommendations of the bures'| 0 
of the Department upon these subjects. 


Now, shall we heed these recommendations of our own Departme’ 
officer? But I want to call attention to another portion of the ™p” 
of the Secretary. It is as follows: 


At the t moment it must be conceded that we have nothing whic! 
called a navy. The highest official authority in our service ™ 
1876: 


os isno navy in the world that is not in advance of us with regard to -!! 
and guns, and J, in common with the older officers of the service, fec! an 80%"™ 
on the subject which can only be appreciated by those who have to cms" 
fleets and take them into battle.”’ ex 
And so —— as 1883 the same distinguished authority stat d that it 
es > ® ~ that we have nonavy either for offense or defeuse 
es 


It is whether we have a single naval vessel finished an‘ afloat * 
the present time that could be trusted to encounter the ships of any !mpo"™*" 
power—a single vessel that has either the necessary armor for protec!) 
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for escape, or weapons for defense. Thisfis no secret; the fact has been repeat- 
edly commented upon in Congress by the leading members of both parties, con- 
fessed by our highest naval authorities, and deprecated by all. Such is not the 
kind of navy which this country, with its extensive coast line, its enormous ter- 
ritorial area, and incalculable commercial resources, requires, nor such as it 15 
entitled to have. 

This country can afford to have, and it can not afford to lack,a naval force at 
least so formidable that its dealings with foreign powers will! not be influenced 
at any time, nor even be suspected of being influenced, by a consciousness of | 
weakness on the sea. While stil] striving to build up its merchant marine and 
to multiply its relations with foreign markets, it can not be expected much 
longer to tolerate such expenditures for a navy which could not for a moment 
defend even its diminutive commerce against any considerable power. — 

A naval vessel at the present moment is a product of science. Taking the 
world over, it will be found that each part of her—her armor, her armament, her 








power, her form, and the distribution of her parts or ¢ haracterist —each of 
these features of the completed vessel is absorbing from year to year the exclu- 
sive study of a class of scientific men. And as men of science throughout the 
world are continually stimulated to new discoveries and inventions, no vessel 


that ean be built can be considered a finality in any particular. , 

The problem of keeping pace with the march of improvement in these lin 
of industry is one of incalculable difficulty; and yet unless the Government 
is prepared to avail itself promptly of all the improvements that are made in 
the construction and equipment of its ships its expenditures are largely useless. 

It is of little service to a nation to have any navy at all un)ess it is a fair ex- 
pression of the highest scientific resources of its day. The destructive power 
of the modern implements has become so great as to dominate in actual war- 
fare. The bravest and best commander is helpless without them. 

For the construction and maintenance of sucha navy we have made butlittle | 
provision. To have and maintain such a navy is, I believe, the wish of the coun- | 
try and the duty of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not all. 
whom we elected on the 
annual message has said: 

Congress at its last session authorized the construction of two additional new | 
cruisers and two gunboats, at a cost not exceeding in the aggregate $2,995,000 
The appropriation for this purpose having become available on the Ist day of 
July last, steps were atonce taken for the procurement of such plans for the con- 
struction of these vessels as would be likely to insure their usefulness when 
completed. These are of the utmost importance, considering the constant ad- 
vance in the art of building vessels of this character,and the time is not lost 
which is spent in their careful consideration and selection. 

All must admit the importance of an effective navy to a nation like ours, hav- 
ing such an extended sea-coast to protect. And yet we have not a single vessel 
of war that could keep the seas against a first-class vessel of any important power. 
Such a condition ought not longerto continue. The nation that can not resist 
aggression is constantly exposed to it. Its foreign policy is of necessity weak, 
and its negotiations are conducted with disadvantage, because it is not in con- 
dition to enforce the terms dictated by its sense of right and justice. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the case briefly summarized is this: Our great 
country, with its sixty millions of people and untold wealth, has no 
navy, and is almost in a defenseless condition. The party to which the 
majority of this House belongs, impliedly at least in its last platform, 
and expressly through its press and public speakers, promised the con- 
struction of a proper and efficient navy. 

The Secretary of the Navy, who is in accord with that majority, has | 
strongly recommended it. The President of the United States, whom | 
that majority elected, has also recommended it. The condition of the 
country and our duty demand it. 

Shall we heed the recommendations and admonitions of our own Pres- 
ident and Secretary on this subject? Shall we redeem our pledges to 
the people? And, above all, shall we discharge our solemn duty to our 
country and place it in a condition that will enable it to defend itself 
when necessary ? 

Of course it will cost something to construct a navy, but we will | 
surely never have one without paying for it. As suggested by the re- | 
vered Democratic statesman, from whose letter I have quoted, there is 
a large and increasing surplus of revenue in the Treasury. 

From this we may take enough for this purpose without crippling the 
operations of the Government, without impairifg its ability to dis- | 
charge other obligations. For myself, I am in favor of providing for 
the public defense. I am in favor of redeeming the promises we made 
to the people of this country. Iam in favor of discharging the duty 
we owe the country in this regard, and will, whenever I have the op- 
portunity, vote for all proper measures looking to the accomplishment | 
of these ends. 


The President of the United States, 
platform from which I have quoted, in his 
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Shall we Build and Maintain a Naval Establishment ? 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM McADOO, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 

In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 

On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment 

Mr. MCADOO said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are to-day virtually without the material that 
Constitutes a navy. It isidle to recount the causes that have produced 
this state of affairs. Partisan and personal considerations might influ- | 
ence such profitless discussion, but our duty is plainly to address our- 


— to the main question of building the new navy, the manner of | 
4s construction, and the kind of vessels to be built. 
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is the popular demand now as then, and nowas then let us answer with 
a law to increase the navy of the United States: 


It isa bright attribute in the history of the tar that he has never destroyed the 
rights of the nation; in its defense only is he to be found, Thus aided by econ- 
omy, and fortified by republican principle, your committee think they ought 
strongly to recommend that the fostering care of the nation be extended to the 
naval establishment. It is far, very far, from your committee to extend their 
views of a navy to the mad and wicked prospect of forei conquest or a silly 
contest to be mistress of the ocean. Their view is limi to their own defense 
and to enforce respect to their just rights. 

To the objection that it is the nature of man to run into extremes they answer 
that it is the end, notthe beginning, we should guard against. It is surely yield- 
ing much of the argument to surrender all of the subject that is good and re- 
quire submission to evil that good may come thereof. Rather separate the 
wheat from the chaff—show the good and thebad. Let it be impressed on every 
citizen that to use force to protect and maintain the rights and liberties of his 
country is his first duty, while it is the greatest of crimes to attack with force 
the rights of others. It can require no subtlety to enforce the distinction be- 
tween defense and offense; neither can it require argument to prove the first 
ought not to be abandoned as being more than life is worth, though the other 
may be dgprecated as the consummation of wickendess. Limited to the view 
of defense and protection, the commitee directed their chairman to ask leave of 
the House to report a bill to increase the Navy of the United States. 


Listen to the voice of the statesman from South Carolina, Hon. Lang- 
don Cheves, speaking in the Twelfth Congress, 1811, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. The voice of wisdom speaks here, my masters! 
History does indeed repeat itself, and human nature has changed Jittle 
in all the ages, for he pictures here the very objections of our own day. 
As it is said in Scripture, ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children.” 
How eloquently, ably, and strongly he presents the case: 


That the subject referred to your committee in its several relations presentsa 
question of the highest importance to the interests of the people of this coun- 
try, inasmuch as it embraces one of the great and leading objects of their Gov- 
ernment, and that which above all others laid the foundations of the happy 
Union of these States, your committee need hardly —— mean the protec- 
tion of maritime commerce, an interest which, though w superficially viewed 
seems to affect only the Atlantic portions of the country, yet really extends as 
far as the utmost limits of its agriculture and can only be se from it in 
the opinion of your committee by a total blindness to the just policy of Govern- 
ment. 

The important engine of national strength and national security which is 
formed by a naval force has hitherto,in the opinion of the committee, been 
treated with a neglect highly impolitic, or supported by a spirit so languid as, 
while it has preserved the existence of the establishment, has had the effect of 
loading it with the imputations of wasteful expense and comparative inefficiency. 
No system has hitherto been adopted which though limited by the dispensing 
security of the times,and the just economy of our republican institutions, was 

et calculated to enlarge itself gradually with the progress of the nation's growth 

n population,in wealth,and in commerce,or expand with an energy propor- 
tioned to a crisis of particular danger. 

Such a course, impolitic under any circumstances, is the more so when it is 
demonstrably clear that this nation is inevitably destined to be a naval power, 
and that the virtue of economy, if no other motive could be found, would rec- 
ommend a plan by which this force must be gradually increased, the necessar 
expenses diminished, and durability and permanency given to the ctvengt 
which they may purchase. 

That a naval protection is particularly secured to the interest of commerce by our 
great political compact is proved by that part of the Constitution which expressly 
gave to Congress the power “ to provideand maintain a navy,” and is confirmed 
by the history of the times and the particular circumstances which led to its in- 
stitution; but it is alike secured by the fundamental nature of all government 
which extends to every interest under its authority a protection (if within the 
nation’s means) which is adequate to its preservation; nor is this protection 
called for only by the partial interests of a particular description of men or of a 
particular tract of country. A navy is as necessary to protect the mouths of 
the Os. the channel through which the produce of the agriculture of 
the Western States must pass to become valuable, as the baysof the Chesapeake 


and Delaware, and more necessary than on the shores of the Eastern or the 
Southern States. 


President James Monroe, in his message to Congress on the subject 
of the Navy on January 30, 1824, thus spoke wisely and well. If he 
was living now he would learn how much more important in the view 
of some gentlemen it is to improve ghostly and undiscovered rivers 
and marine hallucinations under the guise of harbors that, however 
much they may trouble the Treasury, have no place in the thoughts 
of geographers. Here are a few extracts from his message: 


If a system of universal and permanent peace could be established, or if, in 
war, the belligerent parties would respect the rights of neutral wers, we 
should have no occasion for a navy oranarmy. The expense and dangers of 
such establishments might be avoided, The history of all ages proves that this 
can not be presumed ; on the contrary, that at least one-half of every soetery, in 
ancient as well as modern times, has been consumed in wars,and often of the 
most general and desolating character. Nor is there any cause to infer, if we 
examine the condition of the nations with which we have the most intercourse 
and strongest political relations, that we shall in future be exempt from that 
calamity within any period to which a national calculation may be extended. 
And as to the rights of neutral powers, it issufficientto appeal to our own expe- 
rience to demonstrate how little regard will be paid to them whenever they 
come in conflict with the interests of the powers at war, while we rely on the jus- 
tice of our cause and on argument alone. 

Two great objects are, therefore, to be regarded in the establishment of an ad- 
equate naval force—the first, to vent war, so far as it may be practicable; the 
second, to diminish its calami when it may be inevitable. Hence the sub- 
ject of defense becomes intimately connected in all its parts, in war and in peace, 
for the land andat sea. No ae will be disposed in its wars with other 
powers to violate our rights if it knows we have the means, are prepared, and 
resolved to defend them. The motive will also be diminished if it knows that 
our defenses Tas are so well ned and executed that an invasion of our 
mm | can not be productive of evils to which we have heretofore been ex- 
posed, 

The t object, in the event of war, is to stop the enemy at the coast. If 
this is done, our cities and whole interior will be secure, For the 
ment of this object our fortifications must be ang ape A relied on. By 
strong works near the mouths of our great inlets, in such 
mand the entrances into them, as may be done in many 
ficult if not impossible for ships to pass them, if 
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The amount of the property of our fellow-citizens, which was seized ana 
fiscated or destroyed by the belligerent parties in the wars of the Prenel —— 
lution, and of those which followed, before we became a party to the » a 
most incalculable. AT, is al 

This recital might be continued in unbroken line to this day—c, ;. 
portant to the fature of the Navy, which if no obstruction ensues : — 
may now take its first forward move since the civil war. — 

WHAT KIND OF NAVY SHOULD WE BUILD? 

There being no reasonable room, in my humble opinion, for don}t as 
to the policy and wisdom of rehabilitating the Navy, we are confronted 
in this wondrous age of science and advance as to what kind 
we should build. A navy is, I am convinced from all that [ h; 
and heard on this subject, the best harbor defense. With ys 
this is its prime importance. We have no wish to emulate 
glitter and display of aristocratic governments. 

The manly simplicity and dignity of a true American embassador 
amid the plumes, lace, stars, jewels, fantastic foolery, and glitteriy, 
gilt of a European court, typifies truly our traditions and institutions 
With us a navy is for use and as a necessary defense from outsida 
powers. Thomas Jefferson, who will stand for all time without a riya) 
as the father and founder of a great and enduring school of political 
thought, is on record as strongly recommending gunboats for harhor 
defense. He has given to the world a very interesting letter on this 
subject. Thenumber of gunboats he advocated for the harbors of New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, and other ports would make 
his declared disciples on this floor, who criticise any naval increase. 
hold their breath. 

Mr. Jefferson was a very broad-minded and wise man, and did not 
believe in logs, flags, and universal peace. Forts are well enough in 
their way, but, as Admiral Porter said before our Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in the whole history of the world, from the wars of Holland to 
the capture of New Orleans, ships have never been successfully opposed 
by forts. I read his testimony: 

By Mr. McApoo: 


Q. Do you not think that vessels of this type—monitor ironclad—would be a 
much better coast defense than any system we have got? 

A. Without any hesitation I say it is the best system of defense in the world. 
The English try to do without it now and then and do away with the monitor 
turret as much as they can 


Q. Do you think it is better than forts and guns—better for coast and harbor 
defense than the coast fortifications? 


A. Iwould Suen enene forgunsand forts. Ifyou will give me five guns, 
one a ship to one on shore, I will volunteer to destroy any fort on the coast 
There is no instance where ships have not whipped forts. As to our forts in 
New York Harbor, i would rather have those five vessels to protect New York 
Harbor than the forts. 

If time permitted, the history of the advance and progress of naval 
architecture would, I think, be highly interesting. In this field the 
researches of science, the cunning and ingenuity of man, have been put 
to the full test. From the rude war vessels of the Greeks to the mag- 
nificent and nearly impregnable steel-armored war ships of Italy, 
France, and England, is of itself almost the history of modern civiliza- 
tion and mechanical invention. Before the civil war the United States 
was one of the great naval powers, if not the greatest. We hac the re- 
sources, facilities, genius, and enterprise to build the model wooden 
war vessels, We led then; now we follow feebly and afar off. [rou 
superseded wood. ; 

While w:, were healing up the hideous wounds of civil war Europe 
was directing all her skill and energy to prepare for future war on the 
seas. Even as our maritime and naval glory expired in the changes 
and losses of that great strife, American genius in the very heat o! 
battle created the first successfully tested ironclads. Among the ofl- 
cers of our older Navy those who joined the South cast luster on our 
military schools by inventing and creating the iron-clad ram Mern- 
mac and successfully using that dread of sailors, the torpedo. [ns\y- 
ing this I do not forget the French war ship, LaGloire in 150°, Dor 
the armored iron steam-frigate Warrior of the English. Ee 

This successful stroke of American genius and daring in the Sout! 
was countered in the North by Mr. Ericsson’s never to be forgotten 
Monitor, which has revolutionized the navies of the world and won !0' 
its patriotic, daring, persistent, and gifted inventor enduring and U2 
versal fame. The steps of naval growth to date are (1) the applicatioa 
of steam, strictly the screw er; (2) shell-firing and the in reased 
power of artillery; (3) the use of armor; (4) thesubmarine torpeo. * 
can not do better than give here this brief history of naval developmen 
and growth from Francis T. Bowles, esq., assistant naval constructor. 
Mr. Bowles says: 

The U. 8S. 8. Princeton (1842~’43) was the first screw warsteamer. She was de" 
Ericsson, and her success and construction were mainly due to th 


Capt. R. F. Stockton, United States Navy. Great naval powers are - 
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launched the iron-clad wooden frigate La Gloire. Then began the decline of 
uparmored battle-ships. 

The principal incentive to the application of armor was the destruction antici- 
pated from shell-fire. It was not until 1854 that naval batteries consisted en- 
tirely of shell-guns, the m ines being filled with loaded shells already fused. 
Admiral Dahlgren in the United States frigates of 1854 carried the epptication 
of this missile to great perfection. The Merrimac, one of these, visited Europe 
in 18%, startling naval administrations by the enormous shell-power of her bat- 
tery. The swift destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by the shells of the 
Russian ships during the war in the Crimea (1853) had much to do with hurryin 
forward its application; the destruction of the Congress and the Cumberlan 
and the engagement between the Monitor and the Merrimac (1862) gave it fresh 

imulus. 

“The first definite proposal for building an ironclad was made in 1841 by R. L. 
Stevens; armor, it is stated, was suggested by his father, John Stevens, in 1512. 
An act approved April 12, 1842, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to enter 
into a contract with Stevens for the construction of ‘‘a war steamer for harbor 
defense, shot and shell- , to be built principally of iron.” The contract was 
made February 10, 1843; it called for the following dimensions: Length, not 
less than 250 feet; beam, not less than 40 feet ; depth amidships, 40 feet; protec- 
tion against shot, 4} inches of iron ; horse-power, 900. About this time Commo- 
dore Stockton, United States Navy, was experimenting at Sandy Hook with 
one of the 12-inch wrought-iron guns for the Princeton. A 224-pound shot, with 
30-pound charge, was fired from it against a target representing the armor pro- 
posed by Stevens ; it pierced the target and me through a sand bank 8 feet 
thick. This stopped the construction of the ironclad until, by a second contract 
(November 14, 1844), Stevens increased the dimensions as follows: Length, 415 
feet; beam, 48 feet; depth, 33 feet 6 inches; protection, 6} inches of iron; horse- 

wer intended, 8,624. Work was begun in 1854; and when the vessel wasabout 

If completed the Government refused further appropriations. In the early 
part of the civil war (1861) the Navy Department again declined to ask Congress 
for money, a naval board having made an adverse report. 

It was the initiative taken by the Emperor Napoleon III which brought about 
a complete revolution in modern naval construction for war, as the first iron- 
clads used in battle were the French batteries Dévastation, Lave, and Tonnante, 
begun for service in the Crimea in September, 1854, two months after the keel of 
the Stevens battery was laid at Hoboken. They were all of the same dimen- 
sions, namely: Length, 171 feet 9 inches ; beam, 43 feet l inch; draught, 8 feet 8 
inches; hulls, of wood; armor, 4.33 inches thick; armament, sixteen guns of 
French **50,”’ corresponding to 68-pounder, carried 2 feet 11 inches above water 
line. They were about 1,600 tons displacement, with speed about 4 knots an 
hour. They formed part of the fleet, carrying fifteen hundred guns, which de- 
stroyed Fort Kinburn, an inferior barbette work. The ironclads engaged at 
about 1,000 yards, at which range they were proof against 32-pound shot with 10- 
puts — The English adopted the design and built five, but they were 
never on. 

In view of these successful results, the French determined to build ships which 
should combine with their protective armor satisfactory sea-going qualities, and 
in March, 1858, the first iron-clad frigate, Gloire, was commen at Toulon. 
The construction of two other wooden armored frigates—the Invincible and the 

‘ormandie, of the same type as the Gloire—and the Couronne, an iron vessel, 

was ordered. The lattership differed from the others not only in the materials 
employed, but in the strength of the deck, which afforded protection against 
the proj then in use. The Couronne was especially constructed with a 
view of establishing comparison between wooden vessels and those of iron. 
The four were completely armored above the water line with 5-inch 
plates resting on a 26-inch wood backing. The armament at that time consisted 
of thirty-six 5-ton guns mounted on a single battery, extending the whole length 
of the ship, 6 feet 3 inches above the water line. 

Engian’, where grave doubts had been felt as to the utility of armor, and of 
armored ships such as France was building, was at last compelled to follow in the 
same direction. The Warrior was ordered in June, 1859,a few months before 
the completion of the Gloire. The Warrior and her counterpart, the Black 
Prince, were one-! greater displacement than the Gloire, and 132 feet greater 
length; they were completely built of iron and armored with 4}-inch iron plates 
over & length of 218 feet out of a total length of 380 feet. Their speed was 
14} knots, compared with 12.8 for the Gloire. The wise choice of the material 
of construction leaves them serviceable vessels to-day, while the French ships 
were some years since stricken from the list. The Defense and the Resistance, 
of 6,150 tons d ent, with similar disposition of armor, were commenced 
atthe same time. In 1861, following upon the four ships just mentioned, Eng- 
land undertook the construction of not less than eleven ironclads, representing 
four different types—the Achilles, 9,800 tons displacement, armored along the 
whole length with 4}-inch plates, then the Minotaur, the Northumberland, and 
the Agincourt, of 10,500 tons displacement, similar to the Achilles, except that 
the armor was 5} inches thickness amidships, tapering to 3 inches at the extrem- 
ities. The of the fourth type, the Hector and the Valiant, have proved 
more serviceable than the others, being smaller, more manageable, and much 
more economical; they were armored throughout the whole length with 4}-inch 

lates, the protection being only above the water lineatthe bowand stern. The 
leone and the Solferino, laid down two years after the Gloire, formed part of 
the first group of French ironclads. The second group consisted of ten vessels 
of the Provence or Flandre class. The displacement was slightly augmented, 
but the protection was increased to 6 inches of armor. 

Thus, from the preceding, we see that for two years before our civil war Euro- 
pean powers were fully committed to building battle-ships with armored broad- 
sides, and that before the occurrence of any naval battle in the United States 
several of these vessels were afloat. 

Up to 1855 the vessels built for the United States Navy were the best possible 
specimens of their class; among the early steamers, the Powhatan and the Sus- 
quehanna, at the time they were launched, in 1550, were the most efficient na- 
val vessels afloat. The pee built in 1855, were regarded all the world 
over as the model men-of-war of the period. Of these, the largest was the Ni- 
agara. The other five—the Roanoke, the Colorado, the Merrimac, the Minne- 
sota,and the Wabash—were vessels of a little over 3,000 tons, and carried a pow- 

battery of shell-guns. 

The twelve screw-vessels were of two classes, built in 1858, the first, of about 
2,000tons, including the corvettes Lancaster, Hartford, Richmond, Brooklyn, and 
Pensacola; the second class, small sloops. These were all admirable vessels, 
but they were no advance upon the type of the Wabash class. Atthe beginning 
of the war, of the ninety ships on the naval register fifty were sailing vessels, 

and only twenty-four of the forty others were serviccable steamers. We not 

y, not the een of iron or eae es. but had only 
sail-power by steam-power. ue war forced upon us new 
systems, which, from lack of previous consideration, were first used in the crud- 
est form. At the outbreak of the war a ial naval board was appointed to 

upon t: of ironclads to be built for immediate service. The three 

ane on recommendation of the board were the broad%ide vessels 

and New Ironsides,and the Monitor. The first vessel was armored with 

bars, of 25 thickness, put on in a very complicated manner, which 

Rives 42° deficient that the vessel failed in the first test under fire, in the James 
in an from which the Monitor came out unharmed. 

ored Wasa casemated iron-clad wooden frigate with unarm- 

ote water-line belt was complete all around. Her armor 

consisted solid plates backed by 21 inches of oak, the whole inclined 
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throughout the casemate at an angle of 30° from the vertical. Her battery con- 
sisted of fourteen Ll-inch smooth-bores and two 8-inch Parrott rifles. Though 
her speed was only about 6 knots at the best, this vessel performed most valu- 
able and effective service throughout the war, both before fortifications and on 
the blockade. Ina period of about six months she was struck some one hun- 
dred and ninety-three times, and never forced to go into a home port or to de- 
pend upon outside assistance for repairs. The Monitor was built of iron under 
the superintendence of, and from an original design by, John Ericsson. The 
opportune appearance of the Monitor in Hampton Roads in March, 1862, and 
her successful combat with the Merrimac, gave a fictitious value to this vessel 
as an example of naval architecture ; for, though the plan was noble, the details 
were melancholy. Owing to her defective method of construction, the Monitor 
was lost at sea in a gale off Hatteras nine months after her first battle. 

Notwithstanding the reports of several intelligent officers on the serious de- 
fects of this vessel many of them were repeated inthe numerous monitors sub- 
sequently built of wood and of iron. Nevertheless they performed invaluable 
services and furnished the type of modern coast-service ironclads and a system 
of armament which hasbeen followed in the most powerful iron-clads of gecent 
construction. At the termination of the war it was determined to buiki four 
sea-going double-turreted monitors without overhanging armor-shelf at either 
the ends orthe sides. These were the Miantonomoh, the Monadnock, the Ter- 
ror, and the Amphitrite. Their hulls were of wood, and were armored with 
laminated plates Linch thick, with a total thickness of 6 inches at the sides and 
12 inches on the turrets. The Miantonomoh made a voyage to England, where 
she attracted much attention, and was no doubt the progenitor of the Devasta- 
tion; the Monadnock was sent round Cape Horn toSan Francisco. In }874these 
vessels were broken upand “ rebuilt” into the double-turreted monitors of the 
same names, which are at present unfinished. 

During the period of our war iron-clad construction proceeded rapidly abroad, 
but until a later period it was more influenced by the developments in artillery 
than by the results of the war. The introduction, in 1864,of the 7} and 15}-ton 
guns into the French armaments made the Flandre class ineffective before they 
were completed. In 1865 the Ocean was begun,and later the Marengo, the Suf- 
fren, and the Friedland, after the same type, only the latter being completely of 
iron. They were protected at the water-line by Sinch armor. The armament 
consisted of four 23-ton guns mounted in a central battery protected by 6j-inch 
armor, and four 15}-ton guns in barbette turrets at each of the four corners, pro- 


jecting beyond the sides of the ship, and armored with 6j-inch plates. The 


Friedland differs from the other ships in having only two barbettes, each armed 
with a 23-ton gun. In 1868-’69 a fourth group of ships was commenced, the 
Richelieu, the Colbert, and the Trident, plated with 9-inch armor and very sim- 
ilar to the preceding group, the excess of 1,200 tons displacement being devoted 
mainly to armor and armament. The hulls of these ships were constructed of 
wood, except the extremities forward and abaft of the central battery, which 
were of iron. Such wasthe construction of the French iron-clad navy up tothe 
time of the Franco-German war. 


The names of Stevens and Stockton in this statement of Mr. Bowles 
are interesting to me as a representative of New Jersey. They were 
both illustrious Jerseymen, of families respected for their patriotic his- 
tory, their virtues, and their ability. 

We are now confronted with these wonderful armadas and modern 
armaments. We must either abandon defense and protection or pre- 
pare to meet them, at least to a moderate extent. Lieut. William H. 
Jaques, United States Navy, presents this startling picture. It is made 
up of cold facts and figures: 


There are 198 armor-clad vessels in the world available for offensive operations 
against the United States, and 42 more are building, making a total of 40. Of 
these, 194 are plated with wrought iron, 19 with all compound armor, 12 with 
compourd and wrought iron, 10 with all steel, 4 with steel and wrought iron, 
and 1 with steel and compound armor. Only 8 of the 42 now building have all 
wrought-iron armor, 6 of these being in Russia. Only 6 of the 240 vessels are 
under 2,000 tons’ displacement; 209 of the 240 are over 3,000 tons, 

England owns 70 armor-clads, of which 13 are building. 

France owns armor-clads, of which 12 are building. 

Russia owns 24 armor-clads, of which 6 are building. 

Italy owns 19 armor-clads, of which 5 are building. 

Turkey owns 15 armor-clads. 

Germany owns 14 armor-clads. 

Austria owns 13 armor-clads, of which 3 are building. 

Denmark owns 7 armor-clads, of which 1 is building. 

Holland owns 7 armor-clads. 

Spain owns 6 armor-clads, of which 1 is building. 

Brazil owns 6 armor-clads, of which 1 is building. 

Japan owns 3 armor-clads. 

Chili owns 3 armor-clads. 

China owns 3 armor-clads. 

Besides these vessels there are in Europe a large number of gunboats, monf- 
tors, and other vessels for coast defense, and an immense number of unarmored 
cruisers. 

The United States has ready forservice but six monitors of 2,100, and eight of 
1,875 tons’ displacement. These monitors are twenty years old, their guns are 
obsolete, their armor thin, and their power of offense or defense is insignificant. 
Besides these there are four monitors of over 3,800 tons each, and one (Puritan) 
of over 6,000 tons, in various stages of construction. The Miantonomoh, at the 
New York navy-yard, has hull and engines complete, and is being supplied 
with armor and guns. The Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror are at private ship- 
yards; they have the hull and engines practically complete, and are ready for 
their armorand guns. The Monadnock, at San Franciseo, has the hull com- 
plete, but requires engines, armor,and guns, These four monitors will require 
together about 3,000 tons of armor 

The five large monitors, if armed with 10-inch high-power steel breech-loading 
rifles, will make good fighting ships, and will be efficient for coast defense and 
for service in the West Indies or at the Isthmus of Panama; and ifarmored with 
steel plates instead of iron (for which they were designed), they will have a 
very much superior power of resistance with the same displacement. 

The coast-defense fortifications of the United States are considered by all au- 
thorities to be about worthless; we have no torpedo-boats nor automatic torpe- 
does; and submarine mines and electrically controlled torpedoes can be casily 
taken up unless protected by guns and automatic torpedoes; yet, from the esti- 
mates of Lieutenant Griffen, United States Army, there is now exposed to the 
fire of an enemy on our coast, in eleven cities, nearly $5,000,000,000 of destructible 
property. 


And all this while the gallant and battle-scarred Admiral Porter 
recently made this statement before our committee: 


Q. Iam just directing your attention to the improvements in modern ord- 
nance. What would be the effect of a bombardment of New York now” 
A. There isa place near Coney Island [indicating on a rough diagram], which 
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carrying guns is not the best. When you undertake to carry the , 

amount of armament now, it is so weighty, it takes so much displacem: 
it isa great question how to carry. The turret form was a great dis... 

course. The English have now abandoned it, but I think they 11! 

to it. 





I have surveyed, where an enemy could be outof the range of the guns at Fort 
Hamilton, and from where they could throw shot into the city iiall and into the 
middie of Brooklyn. I had an argument with Secretary Fish once about this, 
and wrote him a letter showing how it could be done. There is a good deal of 
difference between a shell weighing 150 pounds and one weighing 800 pounds, 
with the increased charge of pow der. 























Admiral Porter, being questioned, thus spoke of them: 
By Mr. Tuomas: 


THE PRESENT BILL. 


The bill now before us is the result of long and patient investigation 
on the part of the Naval Committee. It has the sanction of our best 
experts and of the present Secretary of the Navy, than whom a more 
able, upright, progressive, and devoted public officer never had in 
charge a great Department of Government. It has been reduced in its 
expenditures to meet the desires of conservative leaders in this House. 
For myself I would favor it if it provided for 2ouble the present num- 
ber of ships, but I am content to take it as at least one step toward a re- 
spectable navy. It is, in my opinion, a wise and carefully considered 
matter and deserving of the confidence it inspires. 

Any measure which at this period in the session, and especially on 
this day, would arouse any determined opposition would be doomed to 
defeat. No more advanced naval measure than this could have got a 
hearing at this time, and I believe it to be a patriotic duty to accept 
this bill without quibble or delay. Let us sink all personal and par- 
tisan considerations, and in the interest of our people and our country 
make of this bill law before this session adjourns. No more popular 
measure is before this Congress. No more pressing and righteous meas- 
ure has ever been before any Congress. 

The bill has, among others, three good, sound, and strong proposi- 
tions. It proposes to build a first-class ironclad of the second grade, 
provide torpedo boats, and complete the monitors. This style of iron- 
clad is a combination of cruiser and armored vessel, sometimes called a 
belted cruiser, from the fact that a belt of armor protects her vital parts. 
She has good speed, and when well armed a formidable battle-ship. 
The Navy Department will in all probability follow the plans of the 
recently constructed Brazilian ship Riachuelo. A naval expert thus 
describes that vessel: 


Q. They are perfectly seaworthy ? 

A. Yes,sir; no trouble about that. 

Q. These vessels are not built on the same plans as the first mon 

A. There is no comparison at all, though I would not like to hay. \ 
hear me say so, because he does not think so. They are very 1, 
There are no finer vessels of that class. The British navy has })): .,. ; 
would rather take two of these vessels than take one of their <, oaks ‘ 
clads, They would knock hertopieces. Take those big ships, t)h¢ |. . 
Italia. Those ships are of no practical use. They can not got 
and they can not maneuver like these vessels. Take two or 
put them around one of these Italian ships, and they will give her jc) 
as she wants. I am satisfied of that. : 


As to torpedo boats, it may be fairly stated that they represent tho 
best and most efficient style of torpedo warfare. The subiarine tor. 
pedo may be precautioned against, and the Whitehead auto-yo);), 
torpedo is at best uncertain as against a moving vesse]. They wer, 
launched against the Turkish fleet in the Russo-Turkish war with oy. 
fect in only one case. Some were afterward found by the Turks jp. 
tact, having failed in their aim. Our own, the Howell torpedo, pr oe) 
ises better results. Torpedo boats are well suited to our harbors. an; 
almost indispensable to our defense. The torpedo boat and the dyp; 
mite gun are yet destined to play important parts in naval wary, 
The latter invention is entirely American. If sufficient force cay ho 
given to the projectile without endangering the gun, dynamite fyi) 
will be an eminent success. The bill provides for both torpedo } 
and an experiment with the dynamite gun. 


three like t “ 


AN AMERICAN NAVY SHOULD BE BUILT IN AMERICA, 


The bill is, in my opinion, a good one in another particular. | coin. 
cides with the fall consensus of American authoritative opinion in the 
whole history of our country that an American navy should be built jy 
America. A country that buys its war ships abroad can have no stand- 
ing among nations. It would be an anomalous state of affairs if a coun- 
try that produces $650,000 annually more manufactured products than 
Great Britain should be compelled to goto the latter for her war ship 
Let us induce our manufacturers to get any plant now wanting so as to 
be able to produce the necessary steel ingots for guns and ships. This 
bill, if enforced, as I believe it will be, will do much to stimulate our 
own people to prepare to make both implements and vessels of war 
I think I am not saying too much when] assert that such is the temper 
of Congress that if the question were whether we would have a foreign- 
built navy or none, many gentlemen, much as they desire one, would 
hesitate before buying war vessels or their parts abroad. 

This is a healthy American spirit, which, while it may find critics 
among the very few who are fond of belittling their country, is the hon- 
est and patriotic sentiment of the overwhelming majority of our coun- 
trymen. Ourmechanical and inventive genius is universally admitte 
our resources are practically unlimited; our labor is the most intelligent 
and skilled in the world. To go abroad under these circumstances 
would be unpardonable. Our manufacturing plants for guns and ships 
are not yet perfect, but by compelling these ships to be built in the 
United States the great steel manufacturers will be stimulated to the 
necessary investment. Public and necessary expenditures should as 
far as possible benefit American labor. The great industrial army i 
mine and shop will not suffer in silence any deviation from this policy 
There are many other of this bill which it would be interesting 
to discuss if time permitted. If this bill is passed to-day this Congres 
will be forgiven many faults of omission and commission. 


Among the second-class ironclads the Brazilian twin-screw turret-ship Ria- 
chuelo, completed in England in 1884, is by far the best example. The Riachuelo 
is 305 feet in length, 52 feet beam, and 19 feet 6 inches mean draught at a dis- 
placement of 5.700 tons. On trial the engines developed 6,900 indicated horse- 
power with natural draught, giving a mean speed of 16} knots per hour. The 
armor belt is 11 inches thick, 7 feet deep, and extends an armored deck 2 inches 
thick, depressed at either end of the ship to meet the ram and protect the steer- 
ing-gear. Upon this are two oval 10-inch armore_ breastworks en échelon, rising 
to a height of 12 feet 6 inches above the water line, each supporting a turret 
whose turning and loading-gear it protects. Each turret mounts two 20-ton 
breech-loading rifled guns. The rest of the armament consists of six 70-pounder 
guns and 15 machine-guns. This vessel is a remarkable instance of the increased 
skill in marine engineering, the high speed obtained being mainly due to the 
great power developed from the limited weight of machinery. 





Her internal machinery—now the great desideratum in marine archi- 
tecture—is the acme of modern advancement, The skill and genius of 
American mechanics will readily duplicate if not improve upon this 
wonderful enginery. This vessel will be double-bottomed and divided 
into many water-tight compartments, and will besides have a complete 
torpedo outfit. She is made to chase, run, or fight, as may be most de- 
sirable. 

As to the completion of the monitors, I can say that while many of 
us were prejudiced against them and the manner of their inception 
there is almost unanimity among naval experts in favor of completing 
them and as to their value when completed. Let me read a few brief 
opinions in their favor from the highest naval authorities. Speaking 
of them Secretary Whitney said: 


Q. Give us your opinion as to whether this Congress ought to appropriate 
money to complete these monitors? 

A. It would be my opinion that they ought. It was not my opinion originally 
when | first began tothink about it. I think there has been considerable ju- 
dice against a They have been taken up piecemeal and aaos 
by little contracts drawn on through a great many years,and I don’t think 
perhaps in a business-like way. I think there is some prejudice against them 
from that. When you think what we have spent on those ships—— 


By Mr. HARMER: 


Q. You base your eutaien Wee what their usefulness would be to the Navy? 
A. Yes, sir. e have ¥ spent nearly $5,000,000, and they require about 
four million two hundred and odd thousand to complete. So, of ¢ 
as if it were an original question. 


jy Mr. Norwoop: 


Q. How many ships? 

A. Five. As Ihave said,the Miantonomoh is nearly completed. She only 
requires about $200,000, and that entirely for herarmament. I don’t suppose for 
the expenditure of $4,000,000 you could expect to Y mhe: same amount of fight- 
ing qualities any way other than by completing ships, and that I suppose 
is about what the question is just now. . 


By Mr. Taomas: 


Q. Eefore you leave the Miantonomoh I would like to ask you if you have 
made « personal examination of these vessels, especially the Puritan. 

A. No; I have not. 

Q. ) ou have examined the Miaatonomoh? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. For the purposes for which they are intended, do you not regard them, if 
completed according to your plan, as first-class vessels? 

A. 1 suppose they would be quite formi: vessels. 

Q. Would be successful vessels, as faras you can judge now, for coast and 
harbor defense? 


A. I should suppose so. It is a great question whether the turret form of 












WHAT MODERN NAVAL WAR MEANS. 


Modern naval war is short, sharp, and decisive; mere valor a0 no! 
contend against wealth and science. Our naval force, heroic initsy” 
sonnel, and fired by glorious traditions and memories, cou! not with- 
out ships and proper armament maintain themselves against moce™ 
powers. If living to-day, the great galaxy of our naval heroes, 
Paul Jones to McDonough, and from Perry to Farragut and !’orters0¢ 
Dupont, could not float our present skeleton Navy against an atiacke 
the most moderate naval power. A coward behind 22 inches of prs 
steel, armed with a hundred-ton rifled cannon, can readily destroy the 
bravest man and the best sailed wooden ship armed with smoot) "0" 
muzzle-loading, cast-ironguns. Let me read here this grap!ic (oC 
tion of a naval combat in the recent Franco-Chinese war 1's" 
official report of one of our naval officers to the Navy Departmen! 


The signal, the discharge of a machine gun in one of the tops 0! ''° Lynx, 
was oo at 1.56 p. m., and was immediately by the batteries s) 
gums of aii the French vessels. The Yung-Woo replied at once ¥ 
stern gun, and the other vessels as soon as they could bring ther &Y ae 
. The action at once became general and the scene was svon cnv' ‘their 
in a dense smoke. At the signal the two torpedo boats launched out 0! a 
errand of destruction. The admiral in his Sageie, with the Lynx, Asp © 
Vi slipped and moved up against the Woo and the —-* the 
above To the Villars, Duguay-Trouin, D’ Estaing, SE thal the 
Triomphante, which came into action shortly after it began, was *'0''° 


course, it is not 
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destruction of the three gunboats anchored abreast of them and in silencing the The Financial Operations of the Post-Office Department. 
works on Pagoda Point. 4 ; f 
The Triomphante, which had been discovered coming in about 1.30 p. m., 
opened fire with her bow gun when about a mile off, and stood up to her station Sain Sala 
orf the custom-honse and near the D’Estaing. , ; SPEECH 
Four minutes from the commencement of the action a heavy explosion told 
ve successful work of the torpedo boat detailed to destroy the Yung-Woo. In 
this short time, and before the Yung-Woo was fairly in action and had brought 


: : 7 ‘ ‘ » r rm 
her guns to bear, the torpedo had done its deadly work and destroyed this fine i { ) N : J A M Kf S | | . B | , .) | N | ; 
vessel, The officer in charge of the torpedo boat had successfully placed atorpedo 
under her counter while she was in the act of turning. It nearly blew her out | FE’ GEORGIA 


of water and the vessel soon sank, on fire fore and aft, atotal wreck. Many of 
her officers and crew perished. She lies close inshore, 100 yards above the point. IN THE HovsE or REP! 
The torpedo boat dropped down the river out of action, her commander and 





one of her crew having been wounded, probably by one of the French machine : Wed la Tuly 28, 1886 

guns. 

* Soon the whole scene was enveloped in smoke, nothing could be observed, and | Mie Siaues having under consideration the | HR 

the effect of the incessant discharge of the heavy guns and machine guns was priations to supply allttteiteleet tek Cam at ota t ore . 
deafening. Ip about fifteen minutes the fire slackened and as the smoke rose | Jy ne 30, 1836, onal tow prior years df  spapiennciele > 
the complete destruction of the Chinese fleet was disclosed, while the French | . _ 

vessels appeared uninjured. The Chuen-Wei was sinking at her anchors, rid- | Mr. BLOUNT said: 

dled by shot, on fire from stem to stern, carrying most of her officers and crew | Mr. SPEAKER: I beg Se ai a ee te a , } 
down with her. She was gallantly fought,and went down with her colors fly- _ ar. + PEAKER: eg to « BEL AL tion to bit following conimunica- 
ing and guns firing. She was overpowered by her antagonists and one of the | tion irom the Postmaster-General, with the accompanying tables in 





torpedo-boats finished her. The two other vessels near her, the Fei-Yuen and 
Chi-an, met a similar fate. They drifted down the river total wrecks, in flames, 
and finally sunk near Flat Island. These three vessels could make no impres- 
sion upon their opponents, the largest French vessels, and most of their officers 
and crews must have been cut down by the machine guns in the tops, They 
were riddled with shot. 

The admiral, with the French gunboats, did equally destructive work above 
the point. All tne Chinese vessels above him were sunk, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Foo-Poo, were total wrecks. The commander of the Foo-Poo ran 
his vessel up the river after receiving several shots. She sank and broke her 
back. One of the mosquito boats drifted down the river a helpless wreck. Her 
decks were covered with dead and wounded, and she sank near the forcign 
shipping, a short distance below the point. About an hour after the action be- 
gan one of the gunboats above the point, the Fah Shing, drifted down the river 
in flames, with the French colors flying. She had been carried by boarding, 
and passed out of sight through Mingan Pass. Two hours afterward a heavy 
explosion down the river told the story of her sad end. About 8 o'clock one of 
the transports which had been destroyed drifted down the river in flames, 
burned to the water’s edge. She was sunk in a few moments by the French 
vessels before she exploded. (This was some time after these vessels had re- 
sumed their anchorages). The war-junks played no part in the action, and only 
served as targets for the French gunners. They were mostly sunk at their 
moorings. A number of fire-junks drifted down the river without doing any 
harm, and they passed out of sight below the pass. 

In less than half an hour.the entire Chinese fleet was destroyed, and all! that 
could be seen of the fine fleet were hulks in flames,or sunken vessels. The 
French gunboats took position off the arsenal and kept up an active bombard- 





relation to the postal service of the United States: 
Post-OFrrice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
] 


Vashington, D. ¢ | > 


Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge due receipt of your communi 
under date of July 10, request‘ng that I furnis or the use of the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads such information as may be in my power in re- 
gard to the financial operations of this Department during the preceding fiscal 
year ended June 30 last, and that I exhibit in someconvenient form such changes 
as have been made in the rate of the cost of ihe postal service, includ 
departmental service. Aliso, that so far 2s is pessibic you desir atl 
embrace an account of the expenditures by the items usually mention 
acts of appropriation, and show the unexpended balances, if any, and whether 
any and what savings have been effected in the cost of the service; as well as 
any other information of kindred character which may suggest itself to n is 
of interest and value to the committee in this connection. 

Andin response thereto I transmit herewith tabular statements marked, r« 
spectively, “ A’’ and “ B,” the first of which shows the amount of expenditure 
for supplies furnished for the use of the Department and the postal service dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, under contracts made since March 4, 1885 
the date and duration of such contracts, cost of like kinds and quantities of sup- 
plies at prices paid under contracts made before the 4thof March, 1885, and the 
amount and rate of savings by the new contracts; and a further statement show- 
ing the estimated expenditure during the full contract term of four years of the 
four contracts made for that length of time since the 4th of March, 1835. being all 
the contracts of that duration, and the cost of like kinds and quantities of sup- 


ation 















ment until sunset, when the fleet returned to their anchorage. The Chinese plies Se ooo h 4, 1885, and the rate of estimated amount 
troops on the hills back of the point occasionally received attention with a few on — - ~~ tabl. reetne mked “O thecontractterm. _ ; 

shell, which soon effected a retreatto saferquarters. During the night the elec- | . : aah ie it ie = es bs Pogson. che appropriations, expenditur 
tric light was actively employed to discover any movements on the part of the eee t ‘il lin Sa os ee oe pertaining to the care of the Post-Of 
Chinese, and the occasional discharge of a gun reminded them of the alertness Serer nee See eas een oes the departmental service and salaries ot 
of their opponents. officers and employes of the Department, with the amount ar ate of deci 


of expenditures for the last fiscal year as compared with the eceding Also 
atable marked “ D,”’ showing theappropriations, expenditures, and anex pended 
balances of appropriations, by fiscai years, froma July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1888. in- 
elusive, for the several objects mentioned in the caption of the table, which em 
brace all the ordinary items mentioned in the acts of appropriation for the postal 
service except such as are for the transportation of the mails, the .ree-delivery 
serviee, andsuch like compensation to postmastersand payments for ship, steam 
boat, and way letters, as are governed by law and not made by .ae Department 

All of these items not so embraced cover expenditures the amount of which 
for the last fiscal year can not be given until the Auditor's accounts ale com- 
pleted, usually about three months anda half after the end of the quarter. 
table gives the average annual percentage of unexpended balances of a} 


The French fleet received no injury in any of its vessels. They were appa- 
rently unhart after the action. 


Imagine such an account following the bombardment of New York ! 
And the Chinese have some really first-class war-vessels, while we have 
scarcely any. This short table is instructive in this connection: 


Armored displacement tonnage of the navies of the world. 





































) 
Country. Effective. Non- Total priations for the twenty years preceding and for the last fiscal year, and like 
effective. tonnage. annual average percentage of increase with the percentage of increase for the 
: a last year. Also Table E, being the totals of the items included in Table D, for 
the year ended June 30, 1886, as illustrative of the method by which each y« 
ee atltntncenctnctsccncnncscccdectecccrece 345, 643 75, 050 420,693 | has been tabulated and the summary of results given in Table D 
Franee.... snhibediates 4 ae 209, 299 134, 632 343. 931 As already indicated, it is impossible now to give the actual figures of the « 
Russia : 119,299 | 41,082 160, 381 | of the transportation of the maiis for the last fiscal year. The Second Assistant 
Italy... eiaiaasmeinnbaniainiiie 75,135 57,583 132.718 | Postmaster-General keeps accounts of the rate of cost from day to day,as a 
Germany 97, 396 | 6, 950 104. 346 | fected by changes ordered in the Department, which indicate, per) s bette 
a ache tiaeahnllpcastenntcs cxsese- cece ccvesscecese| snccesesesesecoeel sencsssoeeocees | 69,530 | than the total figures of expenditures, the real saving e ted in the st s 
Austria....... ' 63.730 | boat, and mail-messenger servic and I transmit herewith his letterto me, t 
United States .. 49.580 | der date of July 27, and four tables exhibitory of such « as have been 
Spain...... setenee ‘al 28,783 | made in those branches of the service, together with som« in the « 
ee ee 40, 479 | pense of railroad transportation. 
Denmark., «| socccccevcescse| 17.925 | Table No. 1 exhibits a statement of the net monthly result of orders affecting 
Rs cndencves ssnetion _ | 29 488 | the star, steamboat, and mail-messenger service from the Ist of April to the 30th 
es cnssasetoneneelesosessnensniie 16.652 | of June, 1886. Many new or additional services have been provided in many 
en eecclccocootmancuseeaal es ecoeecen a 17, 615 | instances, and curtailments and discontinuances in others Which were demanded 
Japan... - 10,889 | by the proper necessities of the service fabie No. 2 shows the annual rate of 
NT ed cneuntumubseecloceaaneoreenes 8 250 | cost in these services as affected by th anges made since and by contracts 
(2 See 7,270 | for new service which had been made before March 4,1585. Table No. 3 shows 
Portugal...... ener . . 2.479 | some items of reductions in the cost of railroad transportation and postal-car 
GRRE EE scores ocavensiinl 5 3.834 | service. 
ee | | ‘There have been additions made to railroad transportation service by its ex 


7 , | tension upon new lines, and otherwise, to the amount during the fix ul year, in 
athe non-effective portions of the tonnage of England, France, Russia, total, of $136,696, or at ths rate of 4.99 per cent. on the whole service. During the 
taly, and Germany consist of powerful sea-going ships of modern types build- preceding year such increase amounted to $1,146,599, or at the rate of 11.18 p 
si of oe renay for sos, in two or three years; that of the United States con- | cent. It is noteworthy in this « section that the increase in mileage of ra 
“ists of monitors of the old type, needing extensive repairs. road service during the two years is disproportionate to the relat 
th cost, the increase in 1585 being 3,872 miles and in 1886 2,901 miles 
Speed e@ risin ig of th ! peed 9 The table No. 4 exhibits the gratifying results of diminution in the rate of cost 
miles of our whe yp eae 8 . the day when the 12,000 for the current fiscal year, be with the Ist of the present month, caused by 
‘ seacoast shall be properly defended, and when Canadian | more favorable contracts in the Territories mentioned in the caption of the table, 
ensiveness, Mexican bluster, Spanish outrages, and general European | which have been advertised for at the periods there indicated. 
contempt shall give place to respect, if not fear. of a people ready for | The effect in the totality of compensation can : be during the past year 
. . 2 ’ i equal to the diminution in the rate, because the changes have be gradual, as 
defense and able to maintain their rights on sea as well as on land ! | indicated by table No.1. But during the current fiscal year resulis may be ex 
We look . y tadie No. |. t during tl ry t iiscal 5 r 18 Inay x 
not for conquest; we seek peace instead of war—to make men | pected in a corresponding diminished cost 
happy, free, and prosperous instead of coerce and enslave them: but the I may further add, in connection with the tabular information given above, 
A . ’ 


that the Auditor's reports for the first three-quarters of the fiscal year just closed 


continent is dedicated to liberty, and our citizens | indicatethat the revenue will reach the estimate given in the last annual report 


and our rights must be protected inalllands. Weexcite now the jeal- of the Departmert, an increase now to be estimated with reasonable confidence 


ousy and dislike Europea 4 at about $1,500,000 in the sale of stamps and stamped paper, a gratifying evi- 
dition excite heir eupittey pte os net by our defenseless con- dence of increasing advantages tothe public of the postal service. On the other 
\ e. 


hand, the estimate for the expenses of the Department during the same year, as 






ive increase of 
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shown in the departmental report for 1884 of $56,000,000, and even the corrected 
estimate in the report for last year of $53,000,000, will be so materially reduced 
that the deficiency for the year will prove to be probably two million less than 
was anticipated last year. 


ing to law. Orders in above one hundred such cases have diminished tho, 
pensation of the postmasters affected to the extent of $52,619.08, and a 
number of cases are awaiting examination by the inspectors in whi, ae 
tions significantly point to a state of facts requiring turther action of t}. 


The total compensation to fourth-class postmasters during the past year has | character. “ame ; 
not made the expected percentage of increase. In many cases where the post- I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
masters have been changed within sixteen months past, it has transpired, by the WM. F. VILAS, Postmaste;./ 


returns of cancellations since received, that occasion existed for the exercise of | Hon. Jas. H. BLOUNT, 
the powers vested in the Department by the act of June 30, 1879, to withhold Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads, 
commissions on false returns and allow only a reasonable compensation accord- i House of Representatives, 


TABLE A.—Statement showing amount of expenditure for supplies furnished for use of the Powt-Ofice “Department and the postal service during the fiseal yea 
June 30, 1886, under contracts made since March 4, 1885, the date of commencement and duration of such contracts, the cost of like kinds and quaniities ; 
the prices in the contracts in force March 4, 1885, and the amount and rate of saving by the new contracts. 


ending 
J supplies at 
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Ss me useee ee ae Cam 
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Articles. °83 &¢ -~ soase 
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os zc 3 z¥ de 
ake E Be | BEsSE2 | Amon. | Be 
KR Oo in 
iniiicbtenicetsigintihiaaitih = ! i —— ae as 
lhesiv tamps Four years..... $114, 969 09 $150, 045 93 $35. 076 
Aaesive poinge stamp =| Munem ge) spews) seem 2: 
Registered package, tag, and official envelopes...... 72, 366 21 127,703 22 55,337 01 | 43 
Mail-bags and mail-bag Catchers...........-c.eeereeeeeeee 211,577 24 247,195 13 35,617 89} 144 
WR PIRE DAROF «2000 22000rceveccsvesesecevse poconesnsoncsssascess ii a it, = = oo = 883 53 | 7 
r I i BEN .coccococcocsenuncvssteonsscasevsscencoosensesencssssensaeneneses ’ ’ 11, 400 00 > 14 
ears wane | mins) kano) 2h 
Marking and rating stamps...... ..........ssssee 9, 420 40 10, 967 74 1,547 34) 14.) 
Letter-balances, test-weights, and scales........ wd 1,120 00 638 00 #482 00 | #75 5. 
Stationery for BRE WOE W EBD ccc cteseescccc cesses sovece-crvevecncnsseenene casusesosensoeseoosonse | 23, 189 93 24,221 54 1,031 61 42 
Stationery for Departiment.............csseererresesenessesensecenessereenessensssnensessenensenenes J 6, 953 55 7, 189 29 | 235 74 5 
adelante teltdiieeniabapetinaiahialeicmdaennninigs 706, 860 73 881,068 24) = 174,222 51 | 19.7, 


TaBLe B.—Statement showing estimated diture during full contract term of four years of certain contracts made since March 4, 1885, for supplies for the postal 
service, the date of qummanemnaat of oush eontvadta, the cost of like kinds and quantities of supplies at the prices in the contracts in force March 4, 1855, and the ra‘: 
estimated amount of saving by the new contracts. 





Cost of like kinds | i eas 
: Date of commence- — ,— and quantities of | es serena 
Article. ment of contract. four years of | SUPP jes in con- 


contract term. Neneh hee Amount. Percent 





























asia elicit  sseninamaalbanesiantgiinastitinnsaepsio — 

Adhesi PABO-DURTA PIS .00000 coccrsseceeeres covcceronnnesccssomessooccsssoossoessseeseseoeces PE eee $495, 023 82 $642,054 19 $147,030 37 | 0 

Pentel anode. eqnesseeveqssens “ socuveiiainanninitnnananiibieeansals ond Tore nee ad oes aes S ‘ = 2 106, 127 66 ! 

Stamped envelo and new rwra rs. asi «| October 1, 1886.... ed , 187, 942, 298 19 | 2 5 

Mail-bags and ites ie. ~~ .| April 1, 1885 sevens eee eeeees| 900, 000 00 1,051, 401 86 151, 401 86 44 
5, 897, 429 95 | 6, 744, 288 03 | “1, 346, 858 08 


TABLE C.—Statement showing appropriations, expenditures, and unexpended balances of appropriations for objects pertaining to the care of the Post-Office Depar'ment 
building, for the conduct of the departmental service, and for salaries of officers and employés of the Departmeni ; also amount and rate of decrease of expendiures / 
1886 as compared to 1885. 


a i 















Year ended June 30, 1886, | Year ended June 30, 1885. Decrease of ex- 
| Ls | penditures of 
| 1886 as « 7 
Items. seg gues ps Na | pared with 1885 
; Appropri- | Expendi- 7 _| Appropri- | Expendi- _| ae 
} ations. tures, | ations. tures. | 
Amount. | Per ct. Amount. | Perct.| Amount. Peret 




































| 

Stationery pent ie ess les 2 ore ae $9,000 00 | $6,245 20/| $2,75480| 30.6 | $9,000 00 | $8,913 30 $86 70 96) $2 66810) 2.3 
WUIOd, BS vccceocsvscccccccvecevenccoccenssonnseenscespeveesocuneee 7,200 00 6, 681 05 518 9% 7.2 7,200 00 7,082 07 167 93 2. 33 | 351 02 4.9 
Fuel, &c., additional building .............ccccesseeee 1, 300 00 436 60 BBS 40 | GB.4 |... cceeceesscesee Sheblinbcetntinnl ccesdieiesetebeteccesesen ess | seccceses +++ s0ree 
CBD ccnnparseccocereneyecesenntgten 6, 600 00 4,777 51 1,822 49 | 27.6 6, 600 00 5,331 94 1,268 06 19.2 554 4 
Gas, additional buildin 400 00 361 95 38 6 DG J ncccocccossoccesce] cocccocsvseccecess| coccecceccessccsee| seoseseceees | sor eeees+s 
Plumbing and gas-fixtires. 4,700 00 3,634 30 1,065 70 | 22.6 4,700 00 4,692 49 7 SL 1,058 19 
De sinccctesresneconcsosen tansetcensveteiniasocmniations 5, 000 00 2,165 55 2,834 45 | 56.6 5, 900 00 2, 880 93 3,019 07 ilo “1 
| qnenatimnimmpenceniclinendn 4,700 00 2,407 56 2,292 44 48.7 4,700 00 37 78 2466) 4 
Carpets endl GARIN. ..0.000.000sececceseccsccssseccccsscsceee 5, 900 00 3, 670 60 2,229 40 | 37.7 5, 900 00 
PIO i ccaceacercxec coven cnessnpsscdesubvecrscassoseboeenens i 7,500 00 1,353 86 6,146 14} 81.9 7,500 00 
Furniture, additional building...... 500 00 17 00 483 0D | 96.6 Lcccccree sooeeeeel on 
Keeping horses, &€, ...............0+++ 1,500 00 987 97 512 03 | 34.1 1,500 00 
a NR IRE 1,700 00 534 81 165 19 | 68.5 1,700 00 
P| RR EE ELS 13,000 00 | 10,440 06 559 94 | 19.6 13,500 09 
Miscellaneous items, additional building. ............<....0+- 500 00 50 50 449 50 | 89.9 
A IIIIIED |...2,..ns0cscnanonannochnciiocnamnahaippaeenienibbamant 1,500 00 1,500 00 
Rent, money-order building. .| 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Rent, additional building.. 4,500 00 4,125 00 
Official Postal Guides 29,000 00 | 13,708 60 
Post-route MAPS .......0..00.00 000+ 20,000 00 | 16,756 40 
Realized from sale of post-ro’ ©2, 262 00 |....... sounouneeeele senenpenee egeooraowwenmnasee 
PPOreha ts PAI snc kcccevnecinssashegpnbecvenbernnnnctesenesinnd wd 500 00 448 50 
Free penalty envelopes.........c.osesersscesseresssseossevene voce: eee} 8,600 00 1,533 89 

Total of items pertaining to care of building, &c. | 138,852 00 | 89,836 91 35.3 | 127,919 15 | 118,381 25 9,537 90 7.45 | 28,5434 *# 
Salaries of officers and employés of Post Office De- = 

PATEMONL, ...crceccrcecscrcescncceteesceies secoseteseoeeoomcesebanen] Th Bae OP | GIT, G7S BD 2.4 | 696,480 00 | 690, 267 62 6, 212 38 | 89) 17,407)! 
Total of afi Che GOWG ccccsssensnachincininecemmind 853, 972 00 787,522 41 7.78 824,399 15 | 808,648 87 15,750 28 1.9 21, 136 46 : 





* By law credited asa further appropriation, + Increase, 
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TapLE2 D.—Appropriations, expenditures, and unerpended balances of appropriations by fiscal years from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1886, inclusive, of the following objects, 
Sor the service of the Post-Ofice Department, namely : (1) Mail depredations and post-ofice inspectors, and fee Us ted States marshals, att rneys, de. ; (2) advertis- 
ing; (3) miscellaneous items, Office of the Postmaster-General ; (4) compensation to clerks in post-ofices 5) wrapping paper; (6) twine; (7) marking and r iting 
stamps ; (8) letter-balances, test-weights, and scales ; (9) rent, light, and fuel for post-ofices ; (10 office furnit re; (11) stationery ; (12) miscellaneous items, Office of the 

First Assistant Postmaster-General ; (13) mail locks and keys ; (14) mail-bags and mail-bag catchers ; (15) miscellaneous items, Office of the Second l Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General ; (16) postage-stamps; (17) postage-stamp agency; (18) stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers; (19) stamped-envelope agency ; (20) postal cards ; 
(21) postal-card agency ; (22) registered package, tag, oficial and dead- letter envelopes, and locks and seals ; (23) engraving, printing, and ling drafts and warrants ; 
and (24) miscellaneous items, Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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Unexpended bal Increase of expendi- 
ance of appropri- ture over that of 
| : } ation, previous years, 
Year ended— oe Expenditure. . 0 oft 
Amount. 3 nt Amount ao 
June 30, 1866. $2,108,500 00 | $2, ©9637, 879 49 | 30.2 }........... ‘ 
1867... 2, 972, 000 00 3, : *260,752 70 | 38.7 $486, 373 21 17.7 
1868.. 3,097,000 00 4,3 1, 252,678 62 | 40.4 1,116,925 92 | 34.5 
1869.. 3, 211, 500 00 4, 241,607 78 | *1,030,107 78 | 32.0 | 7108, 070 84 2.4 
1870.. 4,596,234 48 | 3,902,407 70 693, 826 78 | 15.0 +339, 200 08 7.9 
1871.. 5,060,013 74 | 4,068, 427 63 991,586 11 | 19.5 166.019 93 | 4.2 
1872.. 4,471,000 00} 4, ‘ 137,040 06) 3.0) 265,532 31 | 6.5 
1873.. 4,632,238 17} 4, 148,031 95 | 3.1 446,310 18 | 10.2 
1874.. 5,100,180 50 | ~s5, #308, 966 92 6.0 628, 877 30 13.1 
1875.. 6, 094, 341 00 5, 418, 976 92 675, 364 08 | 11.0 9, 829 50 od 
1876.. 5,815,520 00 | 5,393,809 51 | 421,710 49 7.2 +25, 167 41 4 
1877.. 5, 340, 850 00 5, 029, 967 06 | 310, 882 94 5.8 +353, 842 45 6.7 
1878... 5,537, 650 00 4,945, 818 35 | 591, 8381 65 | 10.6 84, 148 71 1.6 
1879.. 5, 303, 700 00 5, 067,621 64 236,078 36} 4.4 121,803 29 2.4 
1880.. 5,505,900 00 | 5, 255, 104 93 | 250, 795 07 4.5 187, 483 29 3.7 
1881.. 5, 800,655 06 | 5,704,409 56 | 96, 245 > 5O 1.6 449, 304 63 8.5 
1882., 6, 155, 860 56 5, 939, 662 02 | 216.198 54 3.5 235, 252 46 4.1 
1883.. 6,631,273 70 | 6,490,670 78 140,602 92 | 2.1 551,008 76 9.2 
1884. ‘ 7, 204, 900 00 6, 948, 559 86 | 256,340 14 | 3.5 | 457, 889 08 7.0 
Fe erenidinivicienasedniasienneneiensinmneaetenbeeenenntneseneorertseetencencessetebenenentnet Lecoaiidisianstianatih 7,501,400 00 | 7,162,179 86 | 339,220 14 | 4.5 213, 620 00 3.0 
ee 2 ED AL OE © FS Fe Be Ye ee, FF 1.6 sesesuossagnneielecsionnns ° 
Average mnutid ate of ‘aineas.. i ll Re Es casinnecnevedeel oucenotocenaesetsocenefencantestll somtetesounsebueuaveses 5.5 
STIs creat tirneerenaemianninnmmmenuteetecnnnnceccemneensne, 000,000 GD) 7,200,198 539,771 51 | 6.8 127,918 63 | 1.7 
| | } 
* Excess of expenditure over appropriation. + Decrease. 


TASLE E.—Appropriations and expenditures for certain objects for the service of the Post-Ofice Department for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1885. 











| Total for the year. 
Quarter end-| Quarter end- | 
Items. ing Septem. | ing Decem- Quarter end- | Quarter end- __ —_—_——_——_ 
ber 30. ber 31. | ingMarch3l, | ing June 30. | 


Appropriations. | Expenditures.; Unexpended. 



















OFFICE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, } 

Mail depredations and post-office inspectors, and | 

_ a States marshals, attorneys, &c..... $45,762 68 $45, 169 24 | $46,318 23 57,391 53 $200, 000 00 $194, 641 68 | $5,358 32 
Advertising .......00+.-scsseeseeeeee wa 2, 636 29 3, 294 02 3,330 47 346 22 | 20,000 00 9,607 00 | 10, 393 06 
Miscellaneous items in ‘the office of the Postmas- ; | - 

ter-General......... eepesctecncecsoceceeseees enceubsebscscoeocascescos 99 75 8 71 25 75 ll 3 1,500 00 145 46 1,354 4 

| 

OFFICE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Compensation to clerks in pepeen, anenint 1,231, 427 24 1, 234, 433 39 1, 251, 080 42 1, 299, 361 52 } 5, 150, 000 00 5, 016, 392 57 133, 697 43 
Wrapping-papet.......ccces.scseseeesees ned 5,321 44 11,000 05 5, 945 00 6,649 51 | 35, 000 00 28 916 00 | 6. 084 00 
PII Sass icnctnannnirvcreecveccnsene me 21, 223 75 11,590 60 20, 330 00 16, 487 65 | 85, 000 00 69, 632 00 | 15, 368 00 
Marking and rating stamps.................... v4] 3,409 00 4,848 48 3,726 89 591 63 | 20, 000 00 12,576 00 7,424 00 
Letter-balances, test-weights, and scales oustualapecceinp aca bneiiiend Si TE Ti iiahcasnnbancaennes 29 50 20,000 00 1,302 00 | 18.698 00 
Rent, light, and fuel for post-offices .. ia 106, 941 29 116, 844 42 122, 441 76 135, 507 12 | 495,000 00 481,734 59 13, 265 41 
Office furni SPIE Miidbhsabsveccctsesceccesce socsee “| 2,473 41 5,249 64 1, 336 2 6,551 96 | 30,000 00 15, G11 22 14, < 
Stationery .. eid 12, 073 00 9, 454 &3 9, 660 53 9, 850 72 | 65, 000 00 | 41,039 08 | 
Miscellaneous ‘and ‘incidental items... aiiiaibedianad 14, 135 Ol 13, 429 11 12, 150 57 9,135 89 | 80, 000 00 18, 850 58 | 





OFFICE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. a: 
a vnccosesccn sckesesececevaesees 90 00 1,915 80 9,110 00 
41, 608 06 27, 016 = 76,507 11 















i -— oS 5 




















8, 880 00 29,000 00 19. 995 80 4 20 
Mail-bags and a eeners a 122, 8683 77 | 275, 000 00 269, 000 00 | 6,000 00 
Miscellaneous items,....... .......00..-00-seseseseeeseess poarwnen 50 00 441 75 87 65 40 25 | 1,000 00 | 619 65 | 330 35 
OFFICE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. | 
Postage-stamps. ............0000.00 eoetebduncterbensesavesocescooces 24,230 42 28,545 37 30, 920 54 31,272 76 | 174, 000 00 114.969 09 | 59,030 91 
Postage-stamp agency..,......... events on 1,768 05 1, 830 00 1,374 17 1, 864 78 8, 100 00 | 6, 837 00 1, 263 00 
Stamped cavcbonenand newspaper wrappers. 160, 652 50 180,711 87 177,059 12 174, O11 55 745,000 00} 692,435 04 | 52,564 96 
Stamped-envelope agency................ ser liienasatn 3,880 64 3, 857 03 3, 890 00 3,730 92 16,000 00 | 15,353 59 | 641 41 
Nr amon sine onan ial 20, 307 39 59, 819 75 42,272 32 46, 426 60 239, 000 00 | 168, 826 06 | 70,173 94 
‘ostal-card agency.........+..--.+- 1,741 59 1.675 00 1,692 31 1,900 00 7,300 00 | 7.008 90 | 291 10 
Registened wea envelopes, locks and seals, 
and post-office and dead-letter envelopes............ 15, 958 66 16, 427 08 22,716 19 7,264 28 140, 000 00 | 72,366 21 | 67,633 79 
Engraving, printing, and binding drafts si and war- i 
eondatistiseseecteness eeseocosccece 117 50 888 75 258 50 720 00 | 2,000 00 1,984 75 | 15 25 
Miscellan a cscceccssccnnasenescescoseeseccees BE aicteniesisiin ies 148 04 81 79 1, 000 00 369 22 620 73 
| 1,716,047 06 | 1,779,623 45 | 1,842,381 78 | 1.952, 076 20 | 7,829,900 00 | 7,200,128 49 | *539, 771 Sl 











Or 6.8 per cent. 
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and mnamenventited service by orders from Ap?fil 1, 1885, to June 30, 1886. 





Star. | Steamboat. | Mail messen 
| ger. 
| 
Mouths é © : 
e g : x 5 & 3 
f j © 2 o 2 $ £ 
: me & 
a 2 3 2 @ 4 3 
5 Ss 4-4 A & A 


April.. 
May 
June 
July 
August.. 
Septem! 
October.... 
November 
December... 






1886: 
FARURL cccevcrec 00000000000 coceses] soccanesosnoses 
February ....ccccsceessesee-eseeeee] 

Mar Oih...coscrevesccsccscces evencased 
ee 

















FORO crecocncerscnsencess sesccesecncdsemussesanl i 
I iii teiti nestled 20, 285 2,549 42 058 
Less increase.............. Sc ctaahadl 20, 285 pecnemdoendat ~ SD Bccnesmenal 8,749 
Netdecrease........c+..0- ero 1 816,688 | cece coves 1 989,506 | ...ceneve-. | 45,592 
, —— +) ____—____F} 
en fi Total decrease in an- | 
oy ah h nual rate Of COBt......).....sssesssssslecesseres 1. idendines | 501,7 
mir o +e | 4 | } - 
% Beit | Post- OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
“t ‘4 OrFice OF SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
ry ' Washington, D. C., July 24, 1836. 





TABLE No, 2—Statement showing annual rate of cost of star, steamboat, and mail- 
messenger service on the 3ist day of March, 1885, the principal changes therein since, 
and the occasion wantes and the total annual cost on the 30th day of June, 1866. 




























































































if } 
he 4 : |: Star. Steamboat.) | coy 
i ) Bas Bs eal eee te 2) Seer nome eed 
4 
: te q Cost of service March 31, 1885.. ai l $5, 430, 993 aden $594, 849 $876,776 
Red Net decrease in this rate effected in “April, 
ee: May, and June, 1885, Lagea esa 
; f « No. L.. eseoeoceces 16, 189 | 31, 847 27, 012 
$  acenteahitieniaiene lamented 
Bray Annual rate of cost, June 30, 1885... w+} 5,414,804 | 568,002 |......seessneeeee 
fet Increase in annual Tate of cost taking: effect } 
es July 1, 1885, under contracts which had | 
been let previous to March 4, 1885 (under 
general and miscellaneous advertise- 
meni of September 15, 1884, and Febru- 
ary 2, 1885), for new and additional service 
: to begin July 1, 1885.. = all SIRES A occccesresestictpsiennsentzeaneiaiin 
; Decrease in steamboat-service cost ‘by new | 
j contracts which had been made previous 
c to March 4, 1885, eens routes anew ex- 
y isting... consliggtaaienty sivechembiagieinintiiernianerinnal OB cctetpniecernes 
: Gives annual rate of cost July, 1885...... 5, 653, 660 | 554, 078 
ny Net decrease effected between July 10 1885, | 
f f) and June 30, 1886, as per table No. 1...........| 300,499 0, 499 | 107, 659 18, 579 
E haf A Leaves annual rate of cost on June 30, 20, | 
a Se —nananeneny 5, 353, 161 446, 419 831, 185 
ae) 
ie a _ 
ww came No. 4.—Showing decrease in annual rale of cost of star and steamboat service 
t in the States of Arkansas, Lowisiana, Texas, Kansas, 





Nevada, and California; the Indian Territory, and the Territories of Dakota, Mon- 








i] tana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, and Alaska, to 
ri take effect from July 1, 1886, by reason of new contracts made under advertisements 

1 of September 15, 1885, January 6, 1886, and February 1, 1886, as compared with serv- 
ice as — under former contracts terminated June 30, 1886 : 










































































Star \steamboat. 
We “ans neventliagtiaiasiaiiniientih hi iltsahisinssiet 
ce Annual rate of cost of star and steamboat service 
45 in above States and Territories on June 30, 1886... $2, 183, 442 00 | $223, 298 00 
ae Annual rate of cost of same July 1, 1886, 90; 172, 56 
ae 5 
ERAS RT actin so vsinchceeincanenenenitsconeestccal 
“a 
j fi 
/ fi ' Total decrease in annual rate of cost............... 
; ad 
t 





TABLE No. 3.—Statement of reductions in cost of railroad transportation, not attrib- 
utable to reweighings, and in the cost of railway postal-car service discontinued 
Jrom April 1, 1885,40 June 30, 1886, 

‘Transportation : 

Unnecessary service curtailed and discontinued, &c..... sma $12, 950 48 

Deductions made on certain land grant railroads, 
heretofore deducted or treated as land-grant, as aan Fm 
by the th rteenth section of the act of July 12, 1876,and 
covering the period from July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1886...... 68,905 28 


FI. ovemneguses -wseeserecverconcees wesceeeseneniedenseesennanintimiienitiesemiatmitaes ae ae 
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Cee eee erence reece es 
Tan.x No. 1.—Statement of changes effected in annual rate of cost of star, antes, Tas.z No. 3.—Slatement of reductions in cost of railroad transportation, 4- o.—Cy 


tinued. 
Railway post-office cars: 
Pay heretofore allowed for apartment-car serviee discon- 
tinued, because adjudged that such payments were not 
warranted by law.. _ -« $80,161 73 
Regular railway post-office « car service e discontinued be- 
cause not necessary.. ove essessseeers $10,500 50 


_—_——. 


SII dondiniiinpctncagpniindaitinaincdpendibasiiabiedbtiibipammanhpasepenteeasen 


Goat BGG nce ccvenewnscssconesacsovectens 


The principal and most interesting facts shown by this exhj 
be summed up as follows: 

In the matter of supplies for the postal service, consisting , 
stamps, postal cards, envelopes, mail bags and catchers, wra 
twine, marking-stamps, and stationery, the actual s wing | i 
chases for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, over the cost of | 
cles at the rates at which they were purchased under r co ta for the 
previous year is $174,222.52—a percentage of 19.7-++. Ou some oe ih 
articles the saving is especially conspicuous, being 43.34 per con). 
official envelopes and 39 per cent. on wrapping-paper for | 
mail service. Some portion of this saving has been due to ky 
petition, but most of it to the employment of new methods in 
the articles. 

The Department has made during the yearnew contracts for s) 
for a period of four years, and has secured very decided advantayv¢< 
the plan pursued. The table exhibiting resuits showsa rate o/ 
ished cost which will yield a net saving in four years upon the a 
purchased under these contracts and estimated to be neves. 
$1,346,858.08, or at the rate of 19.9 per cent. advantage over thy 
tracts in force during the preceding year. 

The housekeeping of the Department, or the expenses of running ¢) 
Department itself as distinguished from the postal service, also sho 
vantageous results. In the matter of salaries there has been no spe 
change. But with all the very great increase of work —wrprtd a 
ing from the change of administration it may be noted that t 
balance of $17,444.50 remaining unexpended out of the appro 
for salaries which was deemed necessary for the year, and which a; 
priation was estimated for by the preceding administration. The |). 
ance at the end of the previous fiscal year remaining unexpended 
$6,212.38. This result is more gratifying because the Depart 
work was largely increased by the appointments necessary. 

But in every other item of expense for the maintenance of the De- 
partment the results are very marked in favor of the last year. Thi 
appropriations were the same in almost every particular, with the ad- 
dition of rent, fuel, light, and other items for the new building, which 
by the act of March 3, 1885, was directed to be rented, and the pro- 
vision for foreign postage and free penalty envelopes. ‘There remains 
an unexpended balance of these other items at the end of the fiscal 
year of $49,015.09, being a percentage upon the whole appropriation 
of 35.3 per cent. as contrasted with the unexpended balance at the en 
of the previous year of but $9,530.90, or 7.45 per cent. 

There is also a complete tabular exhibit of the figures of the appro 
priations, expenses, and unexpended balances of appropriations in al! 
those items set apart for the postal service which are under the con- 
trol of the Department and not regulated by law, except those for the 
transportation of the mails, the figures of which can not yet be ob- 
tained, as it requires something over three months after the end of th 
year for the Auditor to make up his accounts of the latter class of ex- 
penditures. This exposition furnishes an interesting study. The sum 
of the contrast between this last year and the twenty years preceding 
is, however, that the average annual balance of unexpended appropri 
ations of this character during the preceding twenty was 1.6 per cent., 
while during the last year it has been 6.8 per cent. And the average 
annual increase of expenditures in successive years of the last twenty 
years over the preceding year has been 5.5 per cent., while tle pe! 
cent. of increase in the )ast year was but 1.7 per cent. 

The larger saving in amount has been effected in the matter of 
transportation of the mails, where, indeed, the greater expend itur° 
the service are ineurred. This branch has been subjected to constant 
scrutiny with a view to improvement and economy. The result ap- 
pears in the fact that the rate of cost for the star, steamboat, and ma 
messenger service together has been reduced about $500,000 since the 
change of administration, over and above what that cost stood, an‘ 
was contracted to be, at the time the administration begun. t he 
same time new service and additional service have been provided where 
necessary. 

Further savings have been effected by the observance of the law 19 
respect to railway postal cars and by eareful application of the at to 
land-grant railrogds, as well as in some other important partic. 

It is, however, t:ue that the cost of the transportation of the 
upon the railroads is regulated so largely by law that very little i: | ft 
for departmental control. : 

It is interesting to note also that by reason of contracts made on!y 1! 
onecontzact section of the country, that west of the Mississippi, ass!" 
by table 4, a reduction in the rate of cost, which becomes operative | 
the current fiscal year, has been effected amounting to over $259,’ 


es 








I am able also to make the gratifying statement, derived from an ex- 
amination of the reports of the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post- 
Office Department for the first three-quarters of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1886, that the expectation which last year seemed inevitable, 
that the deficiency in the revenues of the Post-Office Department would 
be $9,000,000, has been agreeably disappointed. The estimates which 
were made for the appropriations for the past year, necessarily made 
upon somewhat insufficient data for accurate statement, submitted the 
probable expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1886. to be about 
$56,000,000. Notwithstanding this estimate was corrected by the 
pearer view of last year in the Department’s report, it was still left as 
high as fifty-three millions, while the revenue could only be estimated 
at about forty-four millions. The Auditor’s reports leave it now rea- 
sonably certain that the expenditures will fall below fifty-one millions, 
while the revenues will hold up to the amount estimated, and the de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year, it is confidently expected when the full | 
returns are in, must fall below $7,000,000, a less sum than the deficiency | 
of lust year, instead of a greater as was feared. 

It is a fair commentary to add in approval of this work of economy 
and retrenchment that the Post-Office Department has always been 
looked upon, and deservedly, as one of the best business Departments 
of the Government, and as one of the most economical in expenditures 
for the results obtained. With the exception of the star-route scandal 
of some years ago the Post-Office Department has always been free of 
suspicion in respect to general honesty and economy with which pub- 
lic moneys were spent through its agency. 

Whatever has been done, it must also be borne in mind, has been ac- 
complished in the midst of a very great pressure for change in offices, 





imposing immense additional labors upon the officers and clerks of the | 


Department. 

These results make no account, either, of the saving effected by the 
resistance of the Department to the granting of unnecessary subsidies 
for the carrying of the mails by sea. 

A careful study of the conduct of this administration in postal mat- 
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brain are constantly offered in exchange for money, because while any 
other thing has but limited command over the objects of human desire, 
the command of money over those objects is unlimited. 

The value of each unit of money is fixed ky the universal competi 
tion to get it, and finds its expression in the general range of prices. 
Every shoemaker in a given locality is in competition with every other 
shoemaker in that locality—offering shoes for units of money—and the 
shoemaker who offers the most and the best shoes for the smallest num- 
ber of those units fixes the market value of the money unit, or dollar, 


in shoes. So it is with the hatter and the tailor and the farmer and 


the iron manufacturer with their respective products, and so it is 
throughout the entire range of human industries. This competition, in 


the aggregate, constitutes the demand for money; the number of units 
of money in circulation constitutes the supply. 

The need of money is felt by all. The force of the demand for it is 
measured by the sacrifice in property and labor offered 1n exchange for 
it. Price is the equilibrium between the forces of supply and demand, 
and is the sole and only expression of the valueofmoney. For example, 
suppose the circulation of this country at the present time is a thousand 
million dollars, and the population 60,000,000. Now, if the popula- 
tion—which represents the productive forces of the country—should be 
increased by any percentage, without, at the same time, a corresponding 
increase in the money circulation, an addition would have been made 
to the demand for money, and none to the supply. The equilibrium 
would therefore bedestroyed, and, according to the rule I have laid down, 
the value of money, under these conditions, must 1 
property must decline. 

So, on the other hand, if the number of units of money should be in- 
creased by any percentage, without a curresponding increase in the 
population, the result would bea fall in the valueof each unit of money, 
and a rise in the price of property. A shrinking volume of money, rel- 
atively to population, destroys, save under exceptional circumstances, 
all hope of profit in productive enterprises, and, like a poisonous drug, 
renders sluggish, or dries up, the circulation in the veins of commerce 


ise and the price of 





ters discloses a marvelous apprehensica of its details from the greatest 
to the smallest, and a fertility of thought abundant in suggestion of 
corrective measures for defects in the service, supplemented by the read- 
iest and aptest practical execution thereof. A clear purpose to serve 
the best interests of the country has always manifested itself, and you 
will look in vain through the past for any conduct of its postal affairs 
which shall surpass the present. You will but find in it all that could 
bé expected from the highest ability, the most undaunted courage, and 
the profoundest patriotism. 


Money. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, July 29, 1886. 


The question before the Senate being the Morrison joint resolution (H. Res. 
126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt— 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Whatever may be asserted in regard to money and 
its value, every writer of repute on the subject admits that the value 
of each dollar depends on the number of dollars that are out. 

Mr. TELLER. That, I believe, is denied by some of the modern 
theorists. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That may be so, but the conclusions of such 
theorists are not sustained in the writings of any political economist 
who has enjoyed any solid and permanent reputation. 

The fundamental principle of money is that the value of each unit 
of money in any country depends absolutely on the number of units of 
money in circulation in that country, and is not in any manner influ- 
enced by the character of the material upon which the money function 
may be whether it be gold or silver or iron or anything else. 


Prom the time of John Locke the reasoning of all the political econo- | 


mists and philesophers has clearly led up to this rule, whatever their 
conclusions may have been. 

A consideration of the manner in which the value of the dollar— 
whieu is the unit of money in this country—is fixed will demonstrate 
that this position is impregnable. It is universally admitted that all 
values are regulated by the play against each other of the forces of 
supply and demand. No reason has ever been or can be given why 
the regulation of the value of money is not subject tothislaw. However 
much variation may arise in the demand for other things, the demand 
for money is constant, instant, and unchanging. 
Sum of thedemands forall other things. All the products of hand and 


It is equal to the | 


and industry, for the very plain reason that as long asthe shrinkage of 
| the volumeof money continues, except when spasmodicand short-lived 

reactions occur, the general range of prices must continue to fall, and 

the value of money must continue to rise. At such times the plainest 

business instinctsdictate that the purchase of property should beavoided, 
and the hoarding of money. must increase. These are the conditions 
which are hanging like a pall over the business and industries of the 
country to-day, and account for the immense amount of idle surplus 
lying in the banks all over the United States. 

It is plain that under these conditions it would take more wares of 
every description—more of the shoes of the shoeniaker, more of the 
wheat of the farmer, and more of the iron of the iron manufacturer; 
in fine, more of the products of labor in every department of industry— 
to get a dollar than it did before. 

Under these conditions, Mr. President, suppose you and I had each 
a million dollars in cash. What would we be likely to do with it? 
Our intuitions would restrain us from investing in property, whose price 
was declining. On the contrary, every incentive would exist to in- 
duce us either to put it in some place where it would be securely kept 
until bottom prices were reached, or to invest it in bonds well secured, 
even at the lowest rate of interest, as we should be recompensed for 
the lowness of the rate by the increased value that money would bear 
at the maturity of the bond. 

Thesame course of reasoning which would dissuade us from investing 
money in property while the volume of money was shrinking and prices 
declining, would deter bankers from lending and imen of enterprise 
from borrowing it for that purpose, as there would be neither security 
for the lender nor profit for the borrower. 

Under these conditions, which actually exist, the money of the country 
becomes every day more aggregated and congested in the great centers. 
At such centers money exists in overabundance, while at the same time 
it is growing constantly scarcer for the general business of the country, 
and the prevailing belief is that the shrinkage in the volume of money 
will continue, and that the tendency of prices must still be down- 
ward. Iam aware that the bankers, brokers, and business men of 
the East affect to believe that the danger to the country is that of a 
depreciation in the value of money and a rise in prices—which are the 
same thing—and that we are on the brink of what they call a silver 
** vortex ’’—a silver ‘‘ abyss’’—into which we are liable at any moment 


| to be plunged. This is what they affect to believe, but acts speak 
louder than words. The conduct of their business proves that their 
real belief is justi the reverse. If they really believed what they loudly 


proclaim, that we are rapidly approaching a silver basis, and that our 
dollars will then be worth only 80 cents, they would conclude that 
property was on the point of rising in price, and they would make haste 
to invest in it. 
| But, instead of buying property, they are every day more and more 
| determined not to touch it, and they so eagerly bid against each other 
| in buving bonds and all classes of money-futures, that it is not prop- 
| erty but money-futures that are steadily rising in price. Bonds can 
not be scaled either up or down; they call for a fixed number of dol- 
lars. Nobody will be eager to buy them who believes that dollars are 
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liable to depreciate in value; and when we see the shrewd bankers of 
the country determined to buy bonds—national, State, municipal, and 
railway bonds—and nothing else, we have sure proof that in their 
opinion money is tending to an increase in value. 

The bankers of New York and the Secretary of the Treasury agreed, 
only a year ago, that we were on the brink of the silver ‘* vortex,’’ and 
that this Government, notwithstanding the large excess of its exports 
over its imports, notwithstanding its immense revenues, its unrivaled 
credit, and its exhaustless resources, stood a helpless, trembling, piti- 
ful wreck, imploring the banks to loan it $6,000,000 in gold in exchange 
for a like sum in subsidiary coin which it still had left. We are told 
that the banks, inspired by benevolence and patriotism, came forward 
and saved us from being precipitated upon a silver standard depreci- 
ated 20 per cent. Verily, we should all be grateful! 

It is instructive to note how these bankers and their customers 
acted while passing through what they and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deciared to be a ‘‘ great crisis,’’ and how they acted afterward. It 
would be natural to suppose that they would have availed themselves 
of the few months’ respite from a great ‘‘ calamity ’’ (a respite procured 
by swapping six millions of one kind of money for six millions of an- 
other kind) to unload their bonds and money-futures generally, which 
according to their view were soon to be liquidated in money 20 per 
cent. depreciated, and to make investments in property, which was 
sure to advance correspondingly, for it must always be borne in mind 
that ‘‘depreciation of money’’ and ‘‘advancing prices’’ are intercon- 
vertible terms. ; 

To say that money has depreciated in value is only another mode of 
saying that the prices of property have advanced, and vice versa. It is 
an absurdity to suppose that money can depreciate relatively to prop- 
erty without a simultaneous appreciation of property relatively to 
money. If money measures property, so, equally, property measures 
money. The value of money is measured by property and labor, and 
they are the only measures it can have. ‘Rising prices’’ and ‘‘de- 
preciating money’’ are therefore synonymous terms; to say the one 
thing is to say the other. 

Surprising as it may seem, however, the preference of the bankers 
and their customers for bonds throughout the ‘‘crisis’’ and afterward 
was more manifest than ever. 

Bonds and money-futures continued to advance in price, while prop- 
erty continued to decline. These things could not possibly have hap- 
pened if the pretended apprehension of a depreciated silver standard had 
been real. They did happen because this apprehension was not real— 
because it was nothing but the prelude to an attempt on the part of the 
bondholding classes to frighten Congress into the passage of a law 
stopping the coinage of silver. If men had feared the approach of 
a depreciated silver basis, they would, without hesitation, have with- 
drawn their money from bondsand invested it in pi . The “‘crisis”’ 
business seems to be the “‘ harp of a thousand strings.’’ We have heard 
it ever since silver was remonetized in 1878, and it is not improbable 
that weshall hear it again just before the meeting of the next Congress. 
It is possible that the first note may be sounded by the bankers’ con- 
vention shortly to meet. 

The business of the Western world is based on gold and silver, and 
it is plain that the arts—such as dentistry, gold and silver plate, jew- 
elry, and articles of adornment generally—are reducing the money of 
the world by encroaching upon the quantity of those metals. This 
must create a continuing shrinkage in the volume of money, which, as 
I have shown, discourages investment in property, and di also 
the employment of the labor that produces property. Who cares to 
build a factory when he is quite sure that the necessary buildings and 
plant can be obtained for less money twelve months hence than they 
can be now? Laborers are remitted to idleness; business is conducted 
without profit; the burden of debtand of taxes is increased; stagnation 
every where prevails. 

I maintain that the money standard of a country, to be just and 
honest, must bear a steady numerical relation to the ulation of the 
country. It is not necessary that the ‘‘ standard” d be made of 
gold or of silver or of any other particular material, although gold 
and silver are admittedly the best media for barter money. It is only 
important that whatever may be the number of units in circulation in 
any country, they shall bear an unchanging relation tothe numbersofthe 
population ; in other words, that a given number of units having been 
adjusted to the population, they shall only increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the increase or the diminution of that population. Nor is it of 

consequence how many units of money you start with in the country 
before any relation of debtor and creditor has been established. Were 
thereno time contracts, achange in the volume or value of money would 
have but little significance. 

But when time contracts for the delivery of money have been adjusted 
on the basis of an existing number of money units, the equities of the 
contracts can only be maintained by maintaining that number of units, 
if the population remains stationary, and by rary, oe Sees 
the number of units in p to the increase or of the 
population. It will be tted without question as being ly 
true, that if the population is increased 5 per cent. there be re- 
quired 5 per cent. more wheat, 5 percent. more shoes, 5 per cent. more 





houses, 5 per cent more of everything that enters into co 
use; and why not 5 per cent. more money, as it is thro 
first made upon money that all these things must be obtained? 

volume of money remains stationary, the increased business can 0) ~ 
done through the medium of lower prices, as the same number of dol. 



















debts of the world amount in round numbers to $70,000,000. 90 the 
annual interest to more than $3,000,000,000. It is admitted’ that ti, 
purchasing power of money has increased fully 20 per cent. in the lest 
fifteen years, which gives an unearned increment to the fund ee 
of the world of $14,000,000,000, besides a corresponding increase in a 
current interest, all of which must be exacted from the current ¢ a 
ings of labor. This increase in the value of money is portentous {or 
the future, and has been brought about by a shrinkag 
of money, occasioned partly by the diminishing supply of gold from the 
mines and partly by the demonetization of silver. 


labor. This fact reveals the real motive of the conspirators who. ; 
the last twenty years, have persistently endeavored to demonetize gj 
and paper money, and who have strenuously resisted every proposition 
that looked toward maintaining the volume of money or increasing jt 
pari passu with the increasing demand for it. The strikes of the work. 
men should be directed not against the railroad companies, but ayainst 
the bondholders, the annuitants, and the income classes of the world. 
who, mainly by the demonetization of silver, have thus been enabled 
enormously to increase their own wealth at the expense of the producers 
of the world. The income classes struck fifteen years ago for increased 
incomes. Is it any wonder that the laborers now strike for increased 
wages to meet this unjust demand—this villainous change in the con. 
tract after the contract was made? 
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Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator if he thinks the weight 


of the debt is not diminished by the reduction of the rate of interest 
from 10 or 12 per cent. to 3? 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. When the rate of interest falls, as a con- 


sequence of a decline in prices and of depression in business, and he- 
cause there are few borrowers and many tenders, although the lender 
makes an apparent loss by receiving !ess interest, he is recouped hy 
the increased value of the money in which the loan is paid; and the 
borrower receives no advantage from obtaining his loan at a less rate. 
Indeed, with a continued shrinkage in the volume and an increase in 
the value of money, the borrower is fortunate if he escapes with his 
capital unimpaire?; for, whatever rate of interest he pays, the tend- 
ency atsuch times is ic iower rates, of which his keen competitor takes 


advantage. 

In all periods of the history of the world, when the volume of money 
has been increasing and the priceof property going up borrowers have 
found it easier to pay high rates of interest than to pay much lower 
rates when the price of property was declining. 

With a volume of money, the rates of interest express approx- 
imately the average profit that can be made upon the use of capital 
well directed, and borrowers, especially in comparatively new and un- 
developed countries, like our own, ought to be able to pay more than 
double the current rates for the use of money, and with profit to them- 
selves. 

But there has been no such fall in the rate of interest to borrowers 
upon lands and productive enterprises as the Senator from Massacliu- 
setts seems tosuppose. Three per cent. upon current loans is, as a gen- 
eral fact, merely a rate among bankers, upon undoubted collateral and 
oncall. The average rate throughout the country is to-day more than 
twice that. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend thinks that the weight of a debt 
is not decreased by reducing the rate of interest from 10 per cent. to '. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Of what advantage is it to the borrower to 
get money at 3 per cent. instead of 10 if the value of the money in which 
the debt must be increases by more than the difference between 

the 10? Upon the great mass of the debts of the 
there has been no such reduction of interest as 1s 1m 
= the of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Hoa. 

pon but few of the national debts of the world has there been any ™ 
duction of interest whatever. Neither has there been any reduction 
in the rate of interest on the great mass of railroad bonds, most 0! which 
were placed originally on very long terms. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest on the debt of England within twenty yea™, 
ex on a fraction of it, not exceeding one-seventieth. é 

Within the same there has been no reduction in the rate of !"- 
terest on the French debt, nor on the ian debt, nor on the debt of 
India, nor on that of many countries which I could name. The interest 
on the greater portion of our bonded debt can not be reduced for twenty- 
one years to come. Substantially all the reduction that has been © 
tained in the rate of interest has been in the case of current loans, 
respect of which, as a uence of the utter stagnation of —s 
the borrower finds it as hard to pay the present rates of interest 95+ 
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was a few years ago to pay the higherrates. The amount of sweat and 
toil that it takes to earn a gold dollar to-day is considerably more than 
was required some years ago. On capital now borrowed and employed 
in productive enterprises less interest is exacted, but it also earns less 
than before. : 

Low and lowering rates of interest, instead of indicating incres sed | 
credit or prosperity, are the sure gauge and measure of increasing pros- 
fration. It isa moderate estimate that, on account of the universal 
depression that prevails, a millionof men in this country who are will- | 
ing to work are remitted to idleness at an annual loss to the country 
of $312,000,000, even if their wages be rated at only $1 perday. This 
sum so lost through the baneful influence of a dishonest system of 
money is equivalent to 6 per cent. interest on $5,200,000,000. Many 
more calculations of a similar character might be made which would 
demonstrate beyond cavil that the financial system under which a re- 
duction in the rates of interest has been brought about has entailed 
an enormous loss upon the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has depicted in very eloquent terms 
the troubles and sufferings which follow a shrinking volume of money. 
Now, I want to ask him to explain what will be the effect on the vol- 
ume of money of the Morrison resolution under existing law? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I did not rise to deliver a set speech, and 
interruptions, therefore, cause me no inconvenience. 

It is quite probable that the country is now placed between the horns 
ofadilemma. This has been brought about by what I regard as two 
fundamental errors which are at the basisof our banking system. One 
of those errors is the idea that the money of a country should be 
based upon its debt, and the other is that private banking institutions 
should be permitted to increase or decrease the volume of money, and 
consequently its value, at the dictation of their own interests or ca- 

rices. 

The regulation of the volume and value of money is one of the high- 
est functions of sovereignty and should under no circumstances be sur- 
rendered; and no country should besubjected to the penalty of paying 
a large yearly interest on debt in order that it may have a suiticient 
quantity of money to exchange the products of labor and maintain the 
equity between debtorand creditor. The trouble now seems to be that 
the surplus revenues of the country are increasing in the natiofial Treas- 
ury, thus rapidly diminishing the volume of money in circulation and 
threatening serious financial disaster unless the money be soon restored 
to the channels of circulation. Unfortunately under our present laws 
there is no legitimate means by which this can be done except by re- 
deeming the 3 per cent. bonds, which are now subject to call, amount- 
ing to about $140,000, 000. 

The present system must end in disaster unless Congress is wise 
enough to provide in some proper manner for the issue of a quantity 
of money at least equal to the amount of bank notes retired. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] maintained that the pend- 
ing resolution, if adopted, instead of increasing would diminish the 
volume of money, entailing all the disasters incident tocontraction. I 
admit that the volume of money in the country would be decreased to 
the extent to which bank notes were retired, but I deny that the vol- 
ume of money in actual circulation would be decreased by the passage 
of the pending resolution. On the contrary, the passage of the resolu- 
tion would considerably increase the volume of money in circulation. 
The gold and silver held in reserve and locked up in the Treasury 
might as well be still in the adamantine rock from which they were 
extracted so far as their influence upon business or prices is concerned. 
And this is equally true of all paper money permanently held in the 
Treasury for that or any other purpose. 

The Treasury statement made yesterday (July 28)shows that the 
national banks then held as a basis of circulation $106,000,000 of the 
$140,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds still bearing interest. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two million dollars of the total $140,000,000 have not 
been called; and calls maturing on August 1 and September 1 have 
been made for $3,000,000. Of the $106,000,000 held by the banks there 

are $22,000,000 (accurately $21,996,700) which when called must be 
replaced by other bonds in order that the amount of bonds held by the 
banks concerned may not fall below the mimimum fixed by law. It 
is, therefore, correctly assumed at the Treasury that the $22,000,000 
of threes will be replaced by fours, four-and-a-halfs, and currency sixes. 

The banks have now on deposit as security for circulation $106,- 
000,000 in threes, but $22,000,000 of those will be replaced by other 
bonds; so that when the whole $140,000,000 are called the bank de- 
posit of bonds will be reduced $84,000,000, on which the banks have 
acireulation of 90 per cent., or $75,600,000. To that extent there will 
undoubtedly be a contraction of the currency in existence; but it is 
clear that the operation as a whole adds $64,400,000 te the currency 

which is or can be in actual circulation under present modes of Treas- 


ury ; 
In paying off $140,000,000 of the 3 per cent. bonds the Treasury 
disgorges to the outside public $64,400,000 in cash, and transfers, in- 
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600,000 to the account of banks reducing or 
retiring circulation. This transfer of money toa different account con- 
stitutes the whole of the so-called contraction of currency with which 
it is attempted to terrify Congress and the country. This operation 
does not, either first or last, reduce by a single dollar the volume of 
money which the people are now using, or can get an opportunity to 
use, or which exerts any influence whatever on prices. 

On the contrary it increases the effective circulation by $64,400,000, 
although it reduces the noz-effective portion of the money in existence 
by $75,600,000. The responsibility for the reduction of the volume of 
money consequent upon the debt-paying policy which the country ap- 
proves, and which is one of the brightest glories of the Republic, does not 
in any degree rest with me, nor with those with whom I agree and act 
upon currency questions. This result of paying the debt was long fore- 
seen and should have been provided for. Two years ago, when the bill 
relating to banks, known as the McPherson bill, was pending in this 
Chamber, I was one of fourteen Senators who contended and voted in 
vain for a provision that as fast and as far as the national-bank issues 
were withdrawn their place should be supplied by greenbacks. I will 
vote again on any bill and on any day for that provision, and the re- 
sponsibility for the failure to obtain that most just and wise amendment 
to existing law will always rest, as it rests now, mainly upon the party 
which favors the gold standard, which favors the retirement of the 
greenback, and which opposes the continued coinage of silver; and for 
all the evils which follow contraction the country will hold them and 
them alone responsible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The practical operation is just this, according to 
my notion. One hundred and thirty-six million dollars of 3 per cent. 
bonds are outstanding, of which $106,000,000 are held by national 
banks as security for circulation. These bondsarecalled. It becomes 
the duty of the banks at once, or at the expiration of the call, to deposit 
legal-tender notes in the Treasury of the United States to the full ex- 
tent of the circulation. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have just stated that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that of course isa reduction of the circulation 
and a reduction of the currency to that extent. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Butatthe same time the $140,000,000 paid 
hy the Treasury for the bonds are put into circulation, which is an ex- 
pansion of the effective currency to that extent. A bank with $100,000 
of bonds, giving it $90,000 in circulation, being forced to retire its cir- 
culation under the operation of this Morrison resolution, deposits 
$90,000 of money with the Treasurer to redeem its issues. That isa 
contraction to the amount of $90,000. But, on the other hand, the 
Treasury pays $100,000 out for the bonds, and puts in circulation 
$100,000 now held fast in the Treasury and not in circulation; so that, 
taking the whole operation together, there isan expansion of the effect- 
ive circulation to the amount of $10,000. 

Mr. CHACE. You are not through yet. 
circulation ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The bank currency, of course, is still in 
circulation, and whenever any portion of it finds its way into the Treas- 
ury an equal amount of the money specially deposited for its redemp- 
tion goes out. I will add here that there is a small additional expan- 
sion of the circulation from the surrender to the banks of 5 per cent. 
which they are required to keep on deposit in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of their issues. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me follow thatone step further. The amount 
of legal-tender notes is restricted by law to $346,000,000. A bank 
brings its bonds to the amount of $100,000 to the Treasury and re- 
ceives $100,000 in legal-tender notes. Of course that is not an increase 
in the circulation of the country. If that bank brings its bonds to the 
Treasury and receives in pay for them $100,000 in legal-tender notes 
there is no increase of currency by that operation. ‘The bank takes 
$90,000 of that money and deposits it in the Treasury for the outstand- 
ing circulation. There is no increase of circulation in that operation. 
When these national-bank notes come in they are redeemed by the 
Treasury Department and destroyed under the provisions of law. ‘There 
is a contraction of $90,000. That is the proposition I make that I 
should like the Senator to answer. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is one of the evil and inevitable con- 
sequences of building a superstructure of currency upon a basis of debt. 
It was ‘‘bad begun, and worse remains behind.’’ The national bank- 
ing system was a temporary expedient, adopted to meet a great emer- 
gency and as a sort of auxiliary to the greenbacks. An equal issue of 
greenbacks would have served fully as well, and ata much less expense 
to the country, for with the issue of greenbacks the interest-bearing 
debton which the bank notes were based could have been retired, which 
by this time would have proved a saving to the country of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
myself. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have stated, and I repeat, that in the case 
of a national bank surrendering $90,000 of its circulation and receiv- 
ing $100,000 for its bonds, there is $10,000 added to the effective cir- 
culation of the country. Theidle hoard in the Treasury may be dimin- 
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ished, and might as well be diminished if the avowed policy of the 
Treasury Department is to be continued, and especially if that policy 
is to be indorsed by the defeat of the Morrison resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We were talking about the volume of money, 
whether in banks or in the Treasury or anywhere else. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. That is what the Senator from Rhode 
Island has been talking about; but I have carefully drawn the distinc- 
tion between money in circulation, performing its legitimate function, 
and money permanently locked up in vaults and performing no useful 
function whatever. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] seems to be op- 
posed to paying off any of the debt, for the reason that a contraction 
of the national-bank notes would be the result. He sees that the bank- 
ing system is approaching its doom, and in order to prolong its exist- 
ence even for a short period the Senator is willing that the people of 
this country shall continue to pay interest on matured bonds while 
vast sums lie idlein the Treasury with which they might bé extinguished. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [ Mr. Jongs] to this question. I see the evils which he has de- 
picted in such eloquent language of the locking up of these large sums 
by the banks. I ask him if he has any feasible plan by which he can 
force the banks who hold this money hoarded up to put it in circula- 
tion. I put that question a while ago to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER], and he answered me very promptly that he had nosuch 
plan. The Senatorfrom Nevada [Mr. JonEs] then said that he would 
answer that question. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
that and ask him for an answer. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The question of the Senator can not be 
answered in a single sentence. That we may be sure of the proper 
remedy it is first necessary to diagnose the complaint; after which I 
will attempt to indicate the policy through which the idle hoards in 
the banks will be speedily absorbed into the circulation. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I want to hear. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Money is, orshould be, the instrument of 
commerce and not its object. Its use throughout the whole range of 
human industries should command a fair rate of interest with profit to 
both borrower and lender. Every instinct of thrift impels the owner of 
money to invest it in property or industrial enterprises, or to loan it to 
others for that purpose when it can be done with security; and he 
would thus loan it or use it and put it in circulation, if he could do so 
safely, even with small profits, but it is now piled up in idle hoards be- 
cause bitter experience has taught that there is but small hope of profit 
in investments. The reason is plain. Whatever is becoming scarcer, 
relatively to the demand for it, is growing dearer. This rule applies 
to money as well as to anything else; and at the present time money 
is growing scarcer and consequently dearer, while the productive forces 
are enlarging, and the products of labor, measured by the shrinking 
medium, are growing cheaper and cheaper. The same instincts which 
impel the active use of capital and credit when prices are rising, im- 
pel the hoarding of money when prices are falling. 

The complaint of falling prices and of the absence of profit in busi- 
ness comes to us from every country in the western world. The disease 
is universal, and it is logical to assume that it proceeds from the same 
cause, which must also be universal; and no other cause than the one 
I have named has been or can be pointed out. When we compare the 
present period of distrust, depression, and stagnation with former periods 
of activity, confidence, and progression, we find all the elements of pros- 
perity—intellectual, material, and moral—greater now than ever before. 
The sun is as genial and fructifying, the rains as frequently recurring, 
the soil as fertile, the Government more just and more stable than any 
ever yet founded, and the people, constantly increasing in intellectual 
and moral force, are as ingenious, industrious, and enterprising as they 
ever wore, 

Why, then, do not all these favorable conditions bring about good 
times? Every condition of prosperity is present now that has been 
present in periods of the greatest prosperity in the past—save only one, 
and that one baleful condition has attended every period of industrial 
and financial disaster of which we have any record. It is not a hard 
condition, imposed by Nature, but it is one which, in my judgment, is 
chargeable to our own lack of wisdom. That conditionis brought about 
by a decrease in the volume, and a consequent increase in the value, of 
the units of money, involving a violation of all contracts—the subtle 
robbery of the debtor for the benefit of his creditor, the despoiling of 
labor, an increase in the burden of debt and taxes, and the withdrawal 
of money—that great instrument of association men—from the 
performance of the beneficent functions for which it is intended. 

For this evil there is but one remedy. Reverse thatcondition. Enact 
a law under which the volume of money shall — with the increase 
of the population, for it is population, and population alone, that gives 
rise to a demand for money. The increase or decrease of population is 
the only gauge and measure for the increase or decrease of the units of 
money. Do this, and the idle hoards in the banks will disappear as if 
by magic. They will become again charged with their true fanctions 
of exchanging property and the products of ren and of truly ex- 
pressing the equity of contracts. In the presence of this great depres- 


sion, caused by falling prices, and of the cloud which hangs lik.» ,,.) 
over the business and industry of the world, to waste time in +}. = 
cussion of the material out of which these units of money show). \, 
made is to fiddle while Rome is burning. , 

As population increases all the objects of human desire 
creased in proportion, if the equation between supply and de; 
be maintained undisturbed. Schoolmen and political econom<: 
money from the operations of this rule; indeed the genera) te 
thought isin the same direction. But a little reflection wij) .) 
the rule is more strictly and exactly applicable to money th, 
thing else, because the demand for all other things is first 4 
money. The tastesand habits of the people may change as to p7; 
things; even ina single year the demand for any one article 
come less and the demand for some alternative article may be j; 
and it isto be observed that for everything except money sono , 
less available substitute can be found. If beef be too high j; 
the alternative can be found in mutton. If wool be too hich we " 
use silk or cotton. There is no article in this world exceyt ponow ¢, 
which an alternative article can not be found, but th 
tive for money. 

Indeed, the prices of other articles may rise so high as to { 
use of, and terminate the demand for, them altogether, in w) 
the entire demand falls upon the alternatives; but no matter }ow } 
the value of money may rise the demand for it is as strong as eyer 
The people must have it. Through the warp and woof of socic: 
this factor—money. It is with money alone that debts and taxes ea 
be paid and judgments satisfied. It is indispensable to civyilizatio; 
and it can be obtained only through universal competition, each 
own pursuit offering his wares in competition with all o:! 
same pursuit in exchange for it. This is the gauge that m 
value of money and the demand for it. 

I do not intend at this time to enter upon an elaborate ( ; 
the money question; but I know that in the near future such ar 
inherent defectsof the present system—it must be discussed, and 
gress must bring to that discussion its highest wisdom and its 
attention. Great emergencies stand before the country to-day—e: 
gencies greater, in my judgment, than it has ever been confronted 
in the past. Unless the facts of the present situation can in some way 
be changed nothing is to be looked for but a steadily shrinking volume 
and a constantly increasing value of money, which have in past time 
subjected mankind to more misery than has ever resulted {1 
pestilence or famine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado {| M: 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator will listen to me 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I will get through in afew minut: 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to say just one word in reply to what the 
Senator has said in regard to my opinion about the payment of the na- 
tional debt. Hesaid I was opposed topaying the debt. He is entirely 
wrong in making that statement. I am just as much in favor of pay- 
ing the national debt as is the Senator from Nevada, but | want the 
Senate to understand, and I want the Senator from Nevada to admit 
and the Senator from Kansas to admit the necessarily legitimate co 
sequences of paying the debt at this time and under existing laws 

But to continue the operation we were discussing. You have $1 
000 in legal-tender notes and $90,000 in national-bank notes. A 
end of the operation you have $100,000 of United States notes and m 
national-bank circulation. There is $90,000 gone. So the result of that 

tion is thatatevery call of bonds you contract the currency. And 
I say to the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from Kansas t/t they 
propose to destroy the national-bank circulation without furnisiincy 
thing in place of it. Without furnishing to the country any caren’ 
of any kind in place of it; they are doing the very thing that the > 
ator de tes so much—diminishing the volume of money 

Mr. TELLER. I will claim the floor if every Senator is to! 


speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I will do so if everybody is, under the guise 0! * 
ing a question, to make a speech. Ido not object to the Senator 
N 


evada 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. The Senator from Rhode Island | \!' 
DRICH] assures us that he is in favor of paying the debt, but )«- 
that the evils (which I have but too feebly portrayed), caused by © 
traction, will be intensified by the adoption of the resolution now Uo" 
discussion. He therefore it until some measures of relic! 4 

and he accuses the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TrLich °" 

myself of being in favor of contraction while we have propose! nothing 
to avert it. plain—indeed, the only—method to prevent conn” 
tion is to increase the volume of money, not indefinitely, but pur" 
tioned to the increasing demands for it. What the people wn! © 
money, not specifically gold money, or silver money, or paper NON’ 
any other particular kind of money. They want simply "0" ” 
sufficient volume to maintain the general range of prices und!" 
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they want a legal tender for the payment of debts, that will exchange 
the products of industry, and that will satisfy judgments and keep the 
red flag of the sheriff from the window. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and myself for many years 
in this body have done everything in our power to provide a money to 
supplement the shrinkage of national-bank notes, which everybody 
foresaw, and the shrinkage of the supply of gold, which everybody 
sees, and we were at least partly instrumental by our votes and our 
voices in securing the passage of a law which commanded the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his discretion to coin each month not less than $2,- 
000,000 nor more ths $4,000,000 worth of silver. If the Secretary 
will exercise that discretion, and, as fast as the national-bank notes are 
retired, will coin silver up to the maximum which he is permitted by 
law to coin, no evils of contraction will be felt. We have provided am- 
ple remedy for the contraction of the circulation of bank notes by the 

ssage of the silver law of 1878. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has declared in this debate 
that the continued coinage of silver must result in the expulsion of gold 
from the country; but he does not specifically explain the operation, 
nor give the causes for its exportation. 

The same predictions were as confidently made before and at the time 
of the passage of what is known as the Bland bill in 1878. We were 
then warned by the magnatesin finance, the bondholders and the bank- 
ers in the great cities, and by the professional political economists all 
over the country; that the immediate effect of the passage of the Bland 
bill would be the exportation of what gold there was in the country, 
with a premium on it equal to the difference between $1.18 an ounce, 
the price of silver bullion at that time, and $1.29 an ounce, the value of 
the standard dollar at the legal relation of 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 
The financial press of Great Britain, where many of our bonds were 
held, echoed these notesof warning. Butall the prophecies were falsi- 
fied by the event. Gold not only persistently refused to leave the 
country, buton thecontrary came to usin a constantly increasing stream 
and still continues tocome. ‘The zeal of these ‘‘ sons of the prophets,”’ 
however, has not been restrained by this failure of their predictions; 
and every year since then they have joined in chorus in the same dole- 
ful jeremiad, which only goes to show that the instinct of the masses of 
the people that demanded the passage of the bill, and saw no danger iu 
it, was keener than the blurred vision of the prophets. 

It is very difficult to make an argument against a prophecy. I will 
not, therefore, weary the Senate with an attempt to answer these many 
and various unfulfilled predictions. They will doubtless continue, 
and with additions, for ‘‘age can not wither nor custom stale’”’ their 
“infinite variety.’’ 

There has never been a day since the passage of the Bland bill that 
the silver dollar coined under its provisions would not buy of labor or 
the products of labor as much as the gold dollar, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts of the income classes to discredit and depreciate it. 
And so far the silver dollar has shown no sign of attacking or driving 
out the gold dollar. There is no chemical repulsion between them. If 
gold goes out of the country it will be because it is to the real or fancied 
interest of its owner that it should go. 

I admit that when there are two kinds of money circulating ina 
country, as, for instance, gold and silver in this country, both equally 
a legal tender, the one international and the other national, it is quite 
possible to coin, or print, and put in circulation so great a quantity of 
national money as to advance the prices of things internationally dealt 
in to a point beyond and higher than the gold pricesof the same things 
in foreign countries—in which case the international money, having no 
greater purchasing power here than national money but possessing a 
higher purchasing power abroad, might be sent out more advantage- 
ously to meet foreign purchases than any other commodity. But the 
outflow would necessarily be slow—national and international prices 
undersuch circumstances being near an equilibrium, and, through the 
outflow of gold, constantly tending toward it. 

It is only under these circumstances, and in no greater amount than 
would be sufficient to pay the balance that might be against us, that 
gold, our international money, could flow out. But gold could never 
bear a premium over silver till substantially the last dollar in gold had 
disappeared from our circulation. If, however, notwithstanding the 
rise of prices in this country, the coinage or the issuance of national 
money should be persisted in indefinitely, gold would continue to go, 
until all of it would finally disappear, and the rapidity of the outflow 
would depend entirely upon the amount of the excess of our imports 
over our exports and on the rapidity of the increase of the national 
cu . 

There is no reason, however, to apprehend that there will be an out- 
flow of gold from this country by reason of the coinage of silver under 


the Bland law, or under any other law which Congress will be likely 
toenact. If 


gold goes out it will not be because of a depreciation in 
the yalue of silver dollars, but because of a destructive rise in the 
valueof gold. ‘This rise is portentous of disaster, and has aroused the 
attention of thoughtful men everywhere. In a very able article in the 
May number of the Contemporary Review, by that distinguished po- 
litical economist, de Laveleye—an article republished in the Bankers’ 
Magazine, of New York—it was demonstrated beyond question that the ! 
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value of gold is rising; and he pointed out with unerring accuracy that 
the present depression in trade throughout the civilized world is to be 


| attributed to that fact and to that fact alone. 


An able article appeared also in the January number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, establishing the same fact and reaching the same con- 
clusion. Frewen, Gibbs, and Grenfell (the last-named two gentlemen 
being ex-governors of the Bank of England), and many other distin- 
guished publicists, both in Great Britain and on the continent, have 
made numerous and valuable contributions to the literature of the sub- 
ject in the same general direction. I recommend their careful perusal 
to those who, here or elsewhere, have hitherto regarded gold as the only 
just standard by which to measure the equities and efforts of mankind. 

Notwithstanding the coinage of nearly two hundred and fifty million 
of silver dollars in this country, contemptuously referred to in many 
quarters as depreciated and depreciating ‘‘ buzzard ’’ dollars, any one 
of those dollars has as much purchasing power to-day as had the first 
dollar that was coined. 

Mr. TELLER. More. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. it has greater purchasing power than had 
the first dollar that wascoined. The laborer will give more sweat and 
toil for it, the farmer will give more wheat for it, the sugar-planter 
will give more sugar and the cotton-planter more cotton for it than ever 
before. In what other way can its value be measured? How, then, 
can it be called ‘‘depreciated?’’ An ounce of uncoined silver bullion, 
whose gold price is now lower than was ever before known, will buy 
more of any and every kind of property on sale, including human labor, 
than it would buy when the bullion value of the silver dollar was 3 
per cent, greater than the bullion value of the gold dollar. Are not 
these facts, which can be verified by innumerable illustrations, to be 
taken as conclusive evidence that silver has not depreciated, but that the 
valueof gold has been and is continually and destructively advancing? 

If gold goes out of the country it will be because of its continuous 
rise in value and not on account of the coinage of silver or the depre- 
ciation of the silver dollar. Is it contended that we should continue to 
maintain gold as a money standard at the expense of falling prices, of 
the increased burden of debt and taxes, of the stagnation of all indus- 
tries, of the disturbance of all contracts, and of the relegation of con- 
stantly increasing numbers of workmen to idleness? Mr. President, 
if gold does go out of this country by reason of a constant increase in 
its value I say let it go, and God speed the day when it starts. Its go- 
ing will be the harbinger of more prosperous days. It will leave the 
country free to adopt a system of money whose volume and value will 
be regulated, not as the value of gold is now regulated, by the edicts 
of blind chance, but by the guidance of human wisdom. I am sorry 
to believe that there is a class in the country who through ignorance 
or sinister motive would rather retain their idol—gold—with shrinking 
prices and shriveling industries than to have it supplanted by any other 
kind of money with prosperity, with plenty on the tables of the laborer 
and with profitableemployment forall. Let it go, say I, let it not stand 
on the order of its going, but go quickly, ifthe reason for its going be the 
continued rise in its value—and for no other reason than that can it go. 

The enormous loss inflicted on this country by the increase which 

has taken place in the value of money since the war was tersely stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] in a speech a few daysago 
in this Chamber. I repeat it substantially here. At the close of the 
civil war the national debt was about $2,800,000,000, of which we have 
since paid $1,000,000,000 of the principal, and as much as $2,000,000, - 
000 in interest; and yet it will cost more sweat and toil, it will take 
more of the products of our labor to pay what remains due than it 
would have required to pay the whole debt when the war closed. This 
is a startling exhibit, and the only circumstance that relieves the situa- 
tion is the fact that there are now 50 per cent. more tax-payers to share 
the burden than there were then. This is aspoliation of debtors ona 
vast scale, which would be more than ten times greater if the debts of 
States, municipalities, corporations, and individuals were embraced in 
this calculation. And the silver dollar is flippantly referred to as the 
**clipped’’ silver dollar. When that dollar was wo rth 3 per cent. more 
than the gold dollar, wheat was worth 30 per cent. more than it isnow; 
and the prices of iron, cotton, sugar, and all other products of our in- 
dustry were higher in the same proportion. Instead of the silver dollar 
being Clipped, it would rather seem as if some baneful influence had 
been “‘ clipping ’’ the price of wheat and of cotton and of iron, and thus 
“‘clipping’’ the debt-paying and tax-paying power of our industries. 

The advocates of what is called the ‘‘gold standard’’ maintain that 
gold is better fitted to perform the money function than any other thing 
in the world, on account of the steady intrinsic value which it is claimed 
to bear. It might be considered presumption in me—a rural financier— 
to attempt a scientific definition of economic words and phrases, but I 
venture the statement, without discussing it, that a more senseless, 
vague, and unmeaning phrase than ‘‘intrinsic value’’ was never used 
in economic discussion. MacLeod, a great financial writer, in a recent 
work, demonstrates that the phras¢ is meaningless, and Ruskin declares, 
in substance, that he has no patience to discuss the money question 
with any one who has not advanced far enough in economic studies to 
discard it. 


Every article useful to mankind, save and except money, possesses 
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estimable intrinsic qualities; but there is a broad distinction between 
the quality and the value of an article. Quality resides in the article; 
value resides in the human mind. It is the mental estimation or ap- 
preciation which is placed upon desirable objects. This is value in use; 
and the only differerce between it and vaiue in exchange is that the 
article estimated shall be limited in quantity so that a sacrifice is re- 
quired to obtain it. Value may differ in degree but not in kind. The 
estimation placed upon articles possessing useful intrinsic qualities 
does not differ in kind from the estimation placed upon articles whose 
qualities are extrinsic, as is the case with money. To be concise, and 
not wishing to claborate on this important definition at this time, I 
should say that mental estimation, utility, and limitation of quantity 
of the thing estimated are all! that is embraced in the definition of the 
words ‘‘value in exchange.’’ The estimation placed upon money does 
not find its origin in the intrinsic qualities of the thing upon which the 
money function may be conferred, but arises solely and exclusively out 
of the extrinsic qualities and functions which the Government confers 
upon it; and the value of the unit of money, whatever may be its mate- 
rial, is governed absolutely and entirely by the number of units in cir- 
culation, neither changed nor affected in the slightest degree by the 
commodity qualities of the material upon which the stamp may be 
nlaced. 

, It may be urged, when gold is used as money, that the money-demand 
is re-enforced by the demand for the commodity for use in the various 
arts; and that, being thus re-enforced, its value would be more stable 
than if it rested on the money-demand alone. But it must be remem- 
bered that any other article than gold, endowed with the money func- 
tion, would be subject, equally with gold, to the entire money demand, 
which would equally include the demand for gold for commodity and 
other uses. In other words, the entire demands of society must first 
fall upon money, with which to satisfy them, and it is quite evident 
that those demands are neither increased nor diminished by the character 
of the money, whether it be gold, silver, paper, or anything else. Even 
if it be admitted that the commodity-demand for gold assists in main- 
taining the value of gold when used as money, it may be instructive to 
examine the relative characters of these two demands. 

The demands for gold asa commodity are fewand unimportant. The 
demands for gold as money are equal to the sum of the demands for all 
things, as it is through money that all the objects of human desire must 
be obtained. And in addition to this, there is an enforced demand for 
it for the purpose of liquidating debt and paying taxes. The use of 
gold as acommodity is of but theslightest importance to mankind, and 
could be readily discarded without producing any save the smallest dis- 
turbance. The use of money is of transcendent importance; it could 
not be discarded with safety to civilization, and the demand for it in civ- 
ilized life isabsolutely imperative. Without it our whole industrial, po- 
litical, and social systems would crumble. And yetit is claimed by the 
professional potitical economist that when gold is used as money the ut- 
terly insignificant commodity demand—the bangle and breast-pin de- 
mand—instead of the nobler, the higher, the universal money demand— 
is the main factor in fixing and maintaining its value. An examination 
of these two demands will demonstrate beyond question that the force 
of the commodity demand, relatively, is as insignificant as its character. 

It is estimated that at the lowest calculation there are $4,000,000,000 
of gold in use and demand as money in the world and that as a min- 
imum each dollar of this sum is earned, demanded, and paid twenty 
timesin the courseofayvear. Thismakesa total of tw-z.iy times $4,000,- 
000,000, amounting to $80,000,000,000 annually of money demand upon 
the gold supply. It is estimated that the amount of gold used in the 
arts each year is $80,000,000, which measures the annual commodity de- 
mand. This shows that the money demand is one thousand timesgreater 
than the commodity demand. The absurdity of the claim that the de- 
mand for gold as acommodity exerts any appreciable influence upon the 
value of gold money is further emphasized by the fact, that the sr.pply 
of gold is equal to fifty years of the annual commodity demand, and 
still the doctrinaires persistently declare that the value of gold used as 
money finds its chief support in this insignificant bangle and breast-pin 
demand ! 

Mr. President, it is easy to discern that various as are the objections 
urged against the passage of the pending resolution, the real objection 
of the majority of those who oppose it is that its passage will hasten 
the time when the Secretary of the Treasury may have to pay out sil- 
ver dollars in liquidation of bonds which may be called; and they claim, 
although these bonds are by law made payabie in silver dollars as well 
as in gold dollars, at the option of the Government, that that act would 
not only discredit the Government but would precipitate us upon a silver 
basis. The resulting disasters which they predict are bewildering in 
their inconsistency. In one breath it is claimed that it is impossible to 
force any more silver into circulation; that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the other financial officers of the Government have made frantic 
and fruitless efforts in this direction, and have finally given up the at- 
tempt in despair. In the next breath it issaid that silver has changed 
its mind and now threatens to gorge and choke up all the channels of 
circulation to the exclusion of gold. Again, it is claimed that the mo- 
ment the silver basis is reached the money of the country will be worth 
2) per cent. less than it is now, which will enable the debtor to defraud 
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his creditor to that extent; and the oreditors are pathetically described 
as consisting mainly of impoverished widows and orphans and 
depositors in savings-banks ! 

The next disaster predicted is the loss of all our gold and a terrible 
contraction of the currency, which can mean nothing else than {a}}j 
prices and the defrauding not of creditors, but of debtors. This destry,. 
tion of debtors and laborers was referred to by President Cleveland jn 
his famous letter to Democratic members of the House of Represent,. 
tives in February, 1885, as ‘‘ the saddest of all’’ the miseries whj¢) ow 
felt were surely impending through contraction brought about by gj)... 
inflation! These evil consequences which it is predicted wi] follow 
the continued coinage of silver are as contradictory as they are absurd 
and impossible. After this, it would not be matter of surprise if the 
discovery were made that the box which Jupiter gave to Pandora con. 
tained nothing but silver dollars! : 

We are warned that it is in the power of a few New York bankers to 
“corner’’ gold by locking it up or investing it in sterling exchange 
Suppose they do it; what are they going to do with the gold after they 
have cornered it? Nobody that I know of is obliged to have it, and so 
far as the public and the Government and the business interests of tho 
country are concerned these little “‘ Jack Horners’’ may sit in their 
‘‘corners’’ and enjoy the situation to the top of their bent. They may 
‘‘put in their thumbs,’’ but I imagine they will find it difficult to ex. 
tract any financial plums from the pie. 

The public do not fear, and have no reason to fear, a corner in gold, 
During the war, and for some time afterward, it was quite possible to 
make a profitable corner in gold when that metal alone was-receiya}y|e 
in payment for duties on imports; and it was cornered—by those who 
were willing tospeculate on their country’s disasters—to the disturbance 
of business and the embarrassment of the Government. But, happily, 
the silver law of 1878 is an effectual barrier against a similar operation 
in the future on the part of these wreckers. If gold is withdrawn and 
‘* cornered’? the two hundred and thirty-six million silver dollars now 
in the country will serve the turn and answer all requirements equally 
as well; and those who make the corner will have only their labor for 
their pains. Indeed, under present conditions, if the gold were cornered 
the public would know nothing about it unless specially informed of it. 

The masses of the people of this country have seen no gold for a gen- 
eration. Ithas not been in circulation, nor performed any of the fune- 
tions of money for twenty-five years, During that entire period, except 
on the Pacific coast, it has been substantially cornered. Again ask, what 
will they do with their cornered gold? It is not needed to pay foreign 
balances, because they are now, aud are likely to continue, largely in 
our favor, and there is no other country in which gold money or any 
other money can be used more profitably than in this. In short, as 
a financial operation, the corner is an arrant and foredoomed failure; 
and the threatened ‘‘corner,’’ as a source of alarm, was received with 
universal derision, and proved equally a failure. Other and more ab- 
surd threats were widely made during the scare of a year ago. 1t was 
extensively published in the newspaper press that some insurance com- 
pany, whese name I forget, threatened to withdraw its business and 
its assests from this county in case the silver coinage was continued. 
Whether this paralyzing threat has been carried into effect I am not 
informed. It is possible that this institution may have gone, and it is 
possible that many of the gold worshipers, unable to live under this 
‘depreciated silver standard,’’? may conclude to go, but I am quite 
sure that ‘‘He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”’ will enable 
the country to endure it. All these puerile threats remind me some- 
what of an incident which occurred in California during the civil war. 
One morning, meeting a gentleman of niy acquaintance who was 4 
mild sort of Union man, he told me he had tearful newsfrom the Fast— 
bad news for ourside. Thinking that he had received information of 
another Union defeat, I eagerly asked him what it was. He replied, 
‘*My brother ‘om has joined theconfederacy.’’ [Laughter.] | said, 
“That is awful! There is no telling what vials of wrath Providence 
may have in store for us, but it is to be hoped that the country may 
survive the shock !”’ 

Referring again to the fears of the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
ALDRICH] that contraction of the currency will follow the passaze 0! 
the pending resolution, I think I have shown that, although it may 
diminish the volume of money which is uselessly hoarded in the bi «as- 
ury, it will increase the quantity incirculation, and result in an an'.va! 
saving of $3,000,000 in interest. But how, upon the theories of the 
school to which the Senator from Rhode Island belongs, can it !« 0! 
any consequence whether the volume of money is contracted or not - 
He believes, because all other forms of money in this country are now 
ata parity with gold, that we havea ‘‘ gold standard ”’ which, if it mess 
anything, means that we have a standard regulated by the average cvs 
of producing a certain number of grains of gold. 

If that is true, it must be immaterial how many national banks "ay 
surrender their charters, or how many millions of national-bavk «ico 
iation may be retired. If that is true, the retirement of the bank not 
would not affect the value of the gold dollars remaining in circu/aticn 
but would more firmly establish the gold standard by decreasing te 
paper demands upon it. The Senator betrays a lurking doubt 0! the 
soundness of his own theories when he specially deprecates the cont'c- 
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tion of thenational-bank notes, as he has frequently done in this debate | of property which in no way attracts the special attention of mankind. 


and as he did not long ago by the introduction of a bill providing tor 
the issuance of 2 per cent. long bonds, through the use of which the 
national banks might avoid a surrender of their circilation. But of 
what consequence is either the contraction or expansion of the volume 
of the currency if the value of money does not depend upon its volume? 
And, on the other hand, if the value of money does depend upon its 
yolume why import into this discussion such wholly irrelevant things 
as the “‘ commodity value ’’ of gold or the cost of producing that metal? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator want an answer? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Yes, sir. Ifthe value of money does not 
depend on its volume, what difference does it make whether you con- 
tract or expand it? Ineither case you still have the ‘‘ gold standard.”’ 
Even if you retire all the bank notes and greenbacks, you would still 
have the gold standard unchanged, and leave the gold dollar with no 
more purchasing power than it has now, if it be true that the value of 

1d, when used as money, is governed by the average cost of produc- 
ing it. Is that cost rendered any greater or less because of the retire- 
ment of three or four hundred millions of paper? The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report of last December recommended that the 
entire greenback circulation of $346,000,000 should be retired before 
the 4th of March, 1889. This, in my judgment, would result in such 
a financial crisis as this country has never seen, but, upon ‘‘ gold-stand- 
ard”’ theories, would be logical and safe and wise. 

The term ‘‘gold standard’’ is almost as indefinite, vague, and mis- 
leading as the term ‘‘intrinsic value.’’ It expresses no definite idea; 
and if it be admitted that the value of each unit of money is governed 
by the number of units in circulation it is as absurd to call the stand- 
arda ‘‘gold’’ standard because the Government decreed that gold alone 
should perform the money function as it would be to call the yard- 
stick made of ivory an ‘‘ivory standard’’ of length if the Government 
should decree that no yard-sticks should be used except those made of 
ivory. The ivory would have no more controlling force in governing 
the length of the stick than gold would have in determining the value 
of the money unit. The controlling element in the one case is a cer- 
tain degree of linear extension; the controlling element in the other 
case is the number of units of money. 

Whenever this great question shall be discussed as it ought to be 
discussed, the country will see that the monetary standard mustalways 
and in all eases be one of numbers, relatively to population, and when 
they do see it they will discard barter-money whose production is the 
result of chance and whose volume may fall so far short of what is de- 
manded by the wants of commerce as absolutely to strangle both com- 
merce and industry. 

So varying arid uncertain has been the supply of metallic money in 
the past that the advance of the world has been fitful and spasmodic. 
The discovery of new and prolific mining fields has distinctly marked 
the periods of p rity, and the years of declining supply have as 
distinctly marked those of adversity. 

Mr. Jacobs, in his history of the precious metals, states that at the 
commencement of the Christian era there were $1,800,000,000 of gold 
and silver in the western world, and that by the end of the eleventh 
century there were but $200,000,000. This pregnant statement ren- 
ders unnecessary any other explanation of the extraordinary disappear- 
ance of the art, science, liberty, and civilization of the world in the 
period known as the ‘‘Dark Ages.’”’ The first reaction came with the 
invention of bills of exchange, which in some measure increased, if not 
the volume, the efficacy of money. That, however, was not sufficient, 
and t relief was obtained only when the argosies of Spain 
brought gold and silver money from the New World and placed it within 
the reach of the industries of Europe. In this, as in every other in- 
stance in which the volume of money has been adequately increased. 
civilization advanced by leaps and bounds. 

In 1848, on the Pacific coast, John Marshall saw something shining 
in the sand, in the tail race of Sutter’s mill. Never did a light shine 
80 far as that. Neverdid the lost wanderer in the desert hail the bub- 
bling spring with more joy than did the world hail that which was to 
relieve the famine of money. In twenty-five years after the discovery 
$3,000,000,000 were added to the world’s supply of gold. In that short 
period the world made more advance than it had made during the previ- 
ous two hundred years. It was then that the rate of interest, to which 
the Senator from usetts [Mr. Hoar] has called my special at- 
tention, instead of declining in consequence of the abundance of mone y 
increased in a marked degree. 4 
_ In that case, as in all cases when the volume of money has increased 
interest rose because the price of property rose and because those who 
borrowed money could afford to pay a larger interest when the property 
in which they invested it instead of shrinking expanded in value. Dur- 
ing those twenty-five years of prosperity based upon an adequate vol- 
ume of ing with the demands for it there were more rail- 
roads built and more inventions made, and a greater advance, material] iy; 
— y; = ieepeebecsiey’ aaaen the world than ever before. 

was of $3,000,000,000 worth of property, but the 
production of three billions of the units of money which constituted the 
significance of the metallic discoveries in California and Australia. The 
State of New York alone produces yearly almost $1,500,000,000 worth 
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In what way then did the gold of California and Australia produce the 
great effects that followed its discovery? Was it because 1t supplied 
the demand for bangles and breastpins? No; it was because it reversed 
the process by which prices had been shrinking after 1809 through the 
decrease in the volume of money resulting from the war between Spain 
and her American colonies. 

From the report of the monetary commission of 1876-’77 I quote a 
truthful description of the misery and discontent which were occasioned 
by the long-continued shrinkage in the volume of money, commencing 
at the outbreak of that war and terminating with the discovery of gold 
in California: 


Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society during the Dark 
Ages were observable on every hand during the first half of this century In 
18u9 the revolutionary troubles between Spain and her American colonies broke 
out. These troubles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the 


precious metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in general prices. As 
already stated in this report, it is estimated that the purchasing-power of the 
precious metals increased between 1809 and 1848 fully 145 per cent in other 
words, that the general range of prices was 60 percent. lower in 1545 than it was 
in 1809. 

During this period there was no general demonetization of either metal and 
no important fluctuation in the relative value of the metals, and the supply was 
sufficient to keep their stock good against losses by accident and abrasion. But 
it was insufficient to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with the 
increasing demand of advancing populations. The world has rarely passed 
through a more gloomy period than this one. Again do we find falling prices 
and misery and destitution inseparable companions. The povertyand distress 
of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since the discovery of 
the mines of America, without a parallel. 

In England the sufferings of the people found expression in demands upon 
Parliament for relief, in bread-riots, and in immense Chartist demonstrations, 
The military arm of the nation had to be strengthened to prevent the all-per- 
vading discontent from ripening into open revolt. On the Continent the fires 
of revolution smoldered everywhere and blazed out at many points, threaten- 
ing the overthrow of states and the subversion of social institutions. 

Whenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent were hushed by the 
fear of increased standing armies the foundations of society were honey-combed 
by powerful secret political associations. The cause at work to produce this 
state of things was so subtle and its advance so silent that the masses were en- 
tirely ignorant of its nature. They had come to regard money as an institution 
fixed and immovable in value, and when the price of property and the wages 
of labor fell they charged the fault not to the money but to the property and 
the employer. They were taught that the mischief was the result of overpro- 
duction. 

Never having observed that overproduction was complained of only when the 
money stock was decreasing, their prejudices were aroused against labor-saving 
machinery. They were angered at capital, because it either declined altogether 
toembark in industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the 
condition of employing labor at the most scanty remuneration. They forgot 
that falling prices compelled carital to avoid such enterprises on any other con- 
dition, and for the most part to avoid them entirely. They did not comprehend 
that money in shrinking volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness 
and poverty, and that faliing prices divorced money, capital, and labor, but they 
none the less felt the paralyzing pressure of the shrinking metallic shroud that 
was closing around industry. 

The increased yield of the Russian gold-fields in 1846 gave some relief and 
served as a parachute to the fall in prices, which might otherwise have resulted 
in a great catastrophe. But the enormous metallic supplies of California and 
Australia were all needed togive substantial and adequaterelief. Greatas these 
supplies were, their influence in raising prices was moderated and soon entirely 
arrested by the increasing populationsand commerce which followed them. In 
the twenty-five years between 1850 and 1876 the money stock of the world was 
more than doubled, and yet at no time during this pcriod was the general level 
of prices raised more than 18 per cent. above the general level in 1848, 

A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume of money after 1848 with 
the effect of a decreasing volume between 1809 and 1843, strikingly illustrates 
how largely different in degree is the influence upon prices of an increasing or 
decreasing volume of money. The decrease of the yield of the mines since 
about 1865, while population and commerce have been advancing, has already 
produced unmistakable symptoms of the same general distrust, non-employ- 
ment of labor, and political and social disquiet, which have characterized all 
former periods of shrinking money. (Senate Keport No. 703, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session.) 


Is it not probable that the similar conditions existing to-day may, if 
not averted by wise legislation, produce like results? 

The cause most frequently given for the present depression all over 
the world is ‘“‘overproduction.’’ Nevertheless it is certainly true that 
there can be no such thing as a general overproduction. There may 
be a temporary overproduction of particular things. But, viewed in 
the large, supply and demand are but two phases of the same thing. 
Whoever produces anything for sale creates thereby a new demand for 
something else, and the power of the world to consume depends upon 
theextent towhich it produces. There never has been and never can 
be an overproduction of things needed by the human family. 

It is preposterous to say that there is too much clothing or that there 
are too many shoes when there are vast numbers of people who are 
barefooted and are covered only with rags; it is preposterous to say 
that there is too much food when a large portion of mankind are al- 
ways on the verge of starvation. If this theory of ‘‘overproduction’’ 
has any truth in it, it would be wise to provide by law for the im- 
prisonment of all persons engaged in productive industries and for 
the reward of tramps who live on free lunches. [ Laughter. ] 

No, Mr. President, the difficulty is not in that impossible thing, ‘‘over- 
production,’”’? but in under-consumption, caused by the congestion of 
business which has been brought on by the shrinking of the volume of 
money and steadily falling prices. Consumption has fallenoff, not be- 
cause consumers are oversupplied but because, being largely remitted 
toidleness, they lack the means of purchasing the things which they 
grievously need. 

Great as the difficulty is it may nevertheless not need much added 
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money to remove it, and especially if the country could be satisfied that 
the policy of contraction was permanently reversed. It is only the 
difference between 31° and 33° Fahrenheit which makes the change from 
freezing tothawing. Within that rangeof the thermometer the surface 
of the earth is at one time all ice and at anothertime all flowing water 
and fructifying streams. 

Similarly, it happens that whenever the volume of money shrinks, by 
however sma!! a proportion, if only the proportion be such as to increase 
in any perceptible degree the difficulty of obtaining it, forthwith the 
more acute and watchful observers decide to keep under control the 
money they have by depositing it in banks or otherwise, and especially 
by avoiding investmentsin property. The less active neighbors of these 
sharp and watchful men instinctively follow their example, and thus the 
circle of distrust becomes wider and wider. In this country to-day the 
range of prices is probably 20 per cent. lower than it would be if the 
money in existence were in actual circulation. 

A little shrinkage of the money in existence causes a great shrink- 
age of the money in circulation because of hoardings on the part of all 
those who believe that prices have not reached bottom. 

However, in the course of a long-continued shrinkage in the volume 
of money men become impatient; they get tired of inaction; they find 
themselves eating up their principal, and are likely from time to time 
to conclude from some circumstance that the shrinkage is at an end 
and that prices are at the bottom. 

Ti. is cireumstance may be one thing, and may be another. Some- 
times it is nothing more than the assertion of the combined newspaper 
press that things are going up; sometimes it is the prospect of great 
crops; sometimes it is the fact of the increased earnings of particular 
classes of railroads. But the process of shrinkage resulting from the 
hoarding of money is, as matter of fact, sometime or other interrupted 
by a reaction. When that occurs there is always a possibility of a con- 
siderable increase of the money in circulation, because the amount of 
hoarded money is frequently large, being probably in some extreme 
cases as much as 33} per cent. of all the money in the country. Of 
course the sudden and rapid increase of a much less proportion than 33 
per cent. of the money will cause what is called a ‘‘ boom.’’ 

There was probably 33 per cent. of our money locked up in the sum- 
mer of 1879, when the upward reaction of that time commenced. It 
may not be possible to understand all the precise causes which led to 
it, but among them undoubtedly was the prevalence of the opinion that 
the resumption of specie payments on the Ist of January of that year 
would cause a change for the better. At any rate there was a change 
for the better. 'Thehoarded money was unlocked by the rising of prices. 
The ‘‘boom’”’ lasted two years, and, like all reactions, whether upward 
or downward, it went beyond the legitimate force of the causes that 
produced it and ended in disaster. 

Since 1881 there has been a persistent downward reaction and a steady 
decline in prices, aggravated by renewed hoardings and by a continued 
shrinkage of the volume of money in circulation as a uence of 
those hoardings. As I said a moment ago, it is undoubtedly true that 
the volume of money now in existence warrants higher prices than 
those which are current; but what particular cireumstance may cause 
a temporary upward reaction none can foresee. This explains the seem- 
ing anomaly of the rise of prices at times when the volume of money 
relatively to population is actually shrinking. 

I asked a political economist lately what was the cause of the depres- 
sion in business. His answer was that it was a “‘lack of confidence.”’ 
I asked him in respect to what there was a lack of confidence; whether 
it was a lack of confidence in the integrity of the people, in the stability 
of the Government, or in the abundance of the crops, but I got only 
the answer that the diffienlty was a ‘‘lack of confidence.’’ The polit- 
ical economist did not answer my question. But I will endeavor to an- 
swer it myself. I say that it is a lack of confidence on the part of the 
people that when they invest their money in property they will get it 
back again. . 

It is a general lack of confidence that prices will rise or that they 
are even at the bottom. In fact it is a general belief that they are 
still going down. Noman keeps his money idle when he sees a chance 
of profitably investing it. And all men, without any express formula- 
tion, do by their actions indicate their belief that the volume of money 
is destined to a farther shrinkage, and that prices can not rise as long 
as that operation continues. 

What is the situation to-day? The circulation of the banks is con- 
tracting. The supply of gold from the mines is scarcely enough to meet 
the demands of the arts, and the supply of silver only slightly exceeds 
the demands of the arts and the immemorial demands of Asia. For the 
last thirty years the world has been mercilessly ransacked for gold and 
silver, and it is doubtfal whether any new or extensive gold fields will 
ever be discovered. 

Silver mines are almost as readily discernible on the surface of the 
earth as forests are, and it is the first croppings that are the most pro- 
ductive. The difficulties of working them multiply as you descend 
into the earth; and in all silver mines a barren zone is soon reached at 
which, in point of fact, the working of the mines ends. The 
depth of the barren zone can not be anticipated, and the 
of the result and the cost of the experiment of penetrating it deter 
most operators from the hazard. 
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All the facts of the mining situation indicate that no increas,. , 
world’s yield of the precious metals can be reasonably anticiya:,.; 
consequently something else than the precious metals mus: },.. .. 
on to supply the world’s increasing demand for money. 

I advocated the remonetization of silver in 1878, and hoy. 
urged its coinage up to the maximum permitted in the law pa... 
that year, because I believe in the principle that the money «:, 

a country is one of relative numbers, and that even if aj] ;),. 
available for coinage were struck at our mints the volume of », 

this country would not increase by a greater percentage th), 
crease of its population. I knew that the people were accustom, 
metallic money and that it was oneof their inherited ideas. w}, 
would not readily abandon. The precious metals have been ;, 
morially regarded as the materials best fitted for the money fune+ io, 

I believe that the time is at hand when we must recovnize the faci sh. 
money is, after all, only an invention of society, and that it is one ; 
the highest duties of government to regulate its volun 
order that justice may prevail throughout all the land 

The question, Mr. President, ismany-sided. I did: nd to dis. 
cuss it during this sessipn of Congress, and it is only by accident +), 
I have been drawn into the present debate. I hope, however, 4) 
the next session of the Senate this body may be inclined to discus j; 
fully, not in the form of set speeches running on parallel lines, |yy¢ jy, 
the method of question and answer, in which Senators wi!! 
frankness the position they occupy on the various propositions 


e and value j 


tat 
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Naval Establishment. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 6664) to increase the navu) est 
ment— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret very much to hear this character of opposi- 
tion toso important a measure. Iam assincerely desirous as any gent! 
man on this floor to protect American interests. 

I appreciate the importance of all that has been or may be said 1a 
voring the use of American products in constructing American ships 
I think that as far as it is possible the Government should use dome 
tic materials in all its work, even though in some instances the sime 
material could be purchased at lower prices in foreign countries 

There are many reasons why this policy should be steai|/a+! 
sued. 

First. The money would be kept at home. 

Second. The Government can afford te pay something to en 
American enterprises. 5 

Third. It isof the utmost importance that our manufacturers show 
be encouraged to make armor-plates and all other materials for war ve 
sels, because it is obvious that, in the event of war, we would lind! 
impossible to procure such materials from foreign nations. 

For these reasons I advocate the proviso requiring the armor to 00! 
domestic manufacture if it be possible to procure the material in ts 
country within a reasonable time. But while much of the siee! pv 
now indi e to the efficient construction of an armored vese: 2 
be procured here, it is admitted that the armor for the turrets 0! ve 
monitors can not, at this time, be obtained in this country, and ‘'s 
also admitted that it is very doubtful if this character of armor cn © 
manufactured in the United States for some time to come. | there 
insist that to make it obligatory upon the Secretary of the Navy © ™ 
armor of domestic manufacture only would be to seriously delay the o™ 

ion of those vessels. A 

On the 18th of June last I had the honor of addressing some rene" 
to the House upon the importance, the necessity, of having 4 D4\!." 
the dignity and honor of our country are to be properly maintains — 

I think it has been clearly demonstrated that during the !:s' twenty 
years the United States has declined from the position of the most" 
midable naval power in the world to that of the feeblest; that #” 
our ports are now at the mercy of eight foreign nations, and that ¢ 2 
China, Brazil, and Chili possess naval ships and guns with whict 
could, as an alternative to bombardment, levy contribution: {"" 
nearly all of our coast cities. It has been farther =! a = 
the navy of of the great powers could stand off, with the’ 
range anon a destructive range of 10 miles and pward—s08 
sink any or all of our vessels, none of which carry guns of mor ' 
half that range. al 

In the presence of such a possibility I can not understand w) 











many obstacles are interposed to the immediate inauguration of meas- 
ures designed to remedy our absolutely defenseless condition—why 
gentlemen should insist upon amendments the adoption of which must 
have the effect of delaying those initial steps which are of necessity 
preliminary to the construction of efficient naval ships. 

I certainly can not comprehend why any one should wish for further 
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embroideries, and leather gloves. The other provisions changing rates 
of duty on imported articles are designed either to aid, to the extent of 


| the revenue power, new and much-needed industries, or in like manner 


delay in completing the monitors. They have been in process of con- | 


struction for twelve years, and those who take pride in our country 
wish to see them finished and afloat. at S- 

I will not intimate that those who seek to interpose and insist upon 
impossible conditions desire to prevent the building of a navy, but 
when we recall the fact that only on Thursday the consideration of the 
naval construction bill was defeated by Republican votes, it does seem 
that there is danger of such a suspicion arising in some minds. 

I read from the RECORD, page 7336: 


The Sreaker. The question is now, will the House proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. BR. 6664) to increase the naval establishment, which was 
made a special order for to-day? 


A vote was taken upon this question, and 90 Republicans voted against | 


the consideration of the bill and only 17 Republicans in favor of it. 

It seezns to me very clear that the friends and advocates of an efli- 
cient navy are to be found in the Democratic party. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like to ask my friend from Ala- 
bama a question. 
Senate to inquire into the question of the possibility of procuring steel 


or othersuitable material for providing armor in this country state that | 


all the requirements of the Governmeut in that direction can be pro- 
duced by American manufacturers? 

Mr. WHEELER. And if they did this bill says that the Secretary 
of the Navy must procure it here. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
in the power and discretion of this officer to go outside to get it; and it 
is 9, dangerous power to put into the hands of a man who may not pos- 
sibly be specially friendly to American industries. 

Mr. WHEELER. But this administration is the most friendly to 
American interests that this country has had for the last twenty-five 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The defenseless condition of our coasts do 
not indicate that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The present condition of our coasts was brought 
about by the administration prior to 1885. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And the first step of the Secretary of the 
Navy is to crush out the only plant in this country which is able to 
give us a good war ship. 

Mr. SAYERS. I rise toa question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Has not the debate closed on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. What is the use of talking about what the 
administration wants when the other side of the House is not influenced 
by such considerations? 

Mr. WHEELER. It has every influence on this side, and is sus- 
tained in its laudable and successful efforts to introduce economy, in- 
tegrity, ard efficiency in every department of the Government. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 


Reduction of Customs and Internal-Revenue Taxes. 


SPEECH 


¥ 


HON. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 5, 1886, 


On the bill (H. R. 9702) to reduce and equalize duties on imports, to reduce inter- 


nal-revenue taxes, and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the 
revenue, 


Mr. RANDALL said: 

_Mr. SPEAKER: I present the following statement explanatory of House 
bill 9702, entitled *‘A bill to redace and equalize duties on imports, to 
reduce internal-revenue taxes, and to modify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue.”’ 

It is not claimed that the bill contains anything extraordinary, or 
that itis entirely original. That portion relating especially toduties on 
imports, includes much that was embraced in the bill introduced early 
in the session by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It also embraces the recommendations of Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fairchild in his Jetter of the 14th of June, 1886, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, relating to duties on silks, laces, 





Does not the report of the board selected by the | 


But it goes further than that; it leaves it | 





| revive languishing in 
| trade, or to give legitu 


| ions which would infuse new life 


ustries, in the interest of hom: labor and home 
te encouragement to our agricultural interests, 
or to correct inequalities in the existing laws, or to reduce the cost of 
commodities to the consumers of the country 








or to afford proper safe- 
guards to legitimate importers throughout the country by the jadicious 
application of specific duties, and thereby lessen the oppertunities for 


aud and evasion, or to simplify administration and diminish the cost 
of collecting the revenue 

The purely administrative ] 
ifications, those of the Hewitt bill, as is aiso the provis ction 7) 
remitting the internal-revenue 
manufacturing purposes. 

The sections abolishing the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, snufl 
&c., and on fruit distillations are those embodied in bills int: 
Mr. TUCKER, of Virginia. 

There is nothing in the bill ca 
ness interest of the country; b 


tax on alcohol used in the arts, or for 


xduced by 
leulated to cause a shock to any busi- 
it it does contain a number of provis- 
and vigor into different business in- 
terests; and it is believed that the general tendency of the bill would 
be reassuring to the country. 

It is not claimed to be a complete or perfect measure of tariff revision, 
but a fair step in the right direction and a sufficient indication of the 
policy which should be pursued in revising or remodeling our tariff 
and revenue laws. It affords an opportunity for the two great political 
parties of the country to give an earnest of their purpose to fulfill the 
pledges made at Chicago in 1834, namely, ‘‘ to revise the tariff in aspirit 
of fairness to all interests,’’ and *‘ to correct the inequalities of the 
and to reduce the surplus.”’ 
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ER, LUMBER, ET 


With a view to the protection of our forests, the bill provides for the 
free admission of timber, sawed lumber, pickets, palings, staves, posts, 
blocks, &c., imported in the rough state. At the same time, however, 
provision is made for the protection of our planing and finishing mills 
and of our carpenters and builders, by imposing a suflicient duty upon 
all the articles named when advanced from the rough state. The pres- 
ent rate of duty is retained on laths and shingles, as the value of the 
raw material in them is small compared with the amount of labor in 
their production. 

UTE BUTTS. 

Jute butts do not compete directly with any fiber grown successfully 
in this country, and their exemption from duty would not hurt our 
agricultural interests. Atthesame time, the removal of the duty would 
reduce considerably the cost of production of gunny cloth and other 
coarse articles of common use made from them, including bagging for 
cotton, &c., and tius benefit the consumer. 

As to hemp, manila, sunn, sisal grass, and other fibrous vegetable 
products, the duty should be differentiated the same as in flax, so that 
the tax thereon would be laid in accordance with the amount of labor 
put on the article as itis advanced from the crude condition. Thedata 
is not at hand for providing rates in thisview. It is therefore thought 
best to allow the existing rates to stand on these articles for the present, 

BRISTLES. 

The exemption of bristles from duty would benefit greatly the brush 
manufacturers of this country; in fact would revive that now languish- 
ing industry, and thus would not only give employment to much idle 
labor, but would also result in keeping at home probably $300,000 of 
the money now sent abroad annually to purchase foreign-made brushes, 
and would reduce the revenue from that source perhaps $100,000 per 
year. The present duty on bristles is no more needed than a duty on 
other offal of the hog. The best bristles are not produced in this coun 
try, but come from the inferior wild hogs of Northern Russia, which 
bristles our brushmakers must have. 





IRON A ) STEEL MANUI 


ures of iron and steel are 


The reductions in rates on various manufact 
quite liberal and are thought to be as much as these articles can bear 
without reducing the price of labor engaged in their production, or open 
ing the gate to a flood of foreign products of these classes. 

Stated in ad valorem ¢ julvaients, the percentag 3 of reduction « the 
several groups of articles are as foll 





idlLLOWS: 





Iron ant steel railway bars, weighing over 25 pounds to the yard, 9 
per cent. to 12 per cent. 

Iron and steel T rails, weighing no 0 3 you stoth ird, 12.66 
per cent. 

Iron and steel fish-plates, or splice-bars, 17.60 per cent. 


Horseshoe nails, hob-nails, 4 29.21 per cent. 

Iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angies, &c., 20.12 per cent 

Steel wheels, steel-tired wheels, &c., 14 per cent. 

Iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, &c., 25.37 per cent. 
Sheet-iren, common or black, not thinner than No. 20, 4.27 per cent. 
The same, thinner than No. 25, 8.14 per cent. 
found iron in coils or rods, &c., 8.41 per cent. 
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Wire rope and wire strand, not smaller than No. 16, 5.86 per cent. any American industry. If we can not 


The same, not smaller than No. 26, 11.23 per cent. 

Wire cloths and wire nettings, not smaller than No. 26, 20.04 per cent. 
The same, smaller than No. 26, 17.22 per cent. 

Lead ore and lead dross, 37.02 per cent. 

Lead in pigs and bars, &c., 21.48 per cent. 

Lead in sheets, pipes, or shot, 42.81 per cent. 

Zine spelter or tutenegue, in sheets, 14.20 per cent. 

Zine, old and worn, &c., 47.28 per cent. 

The provision fixing a uniform rate of 1} cents per pound on all com- 


mon, or black sheet-iron, and so called ‘‘taggers’’ iron, thinner than 


No. 25 wire gauge, is to do away with an inequality and a fruitfal 
source of fraud in the present law, which has not only been seriously 
hurtfal to domestic industry but also to honest merchants, and has ben- 
efited nobody but foreign manufacturers. It is not believed that the 
rate proposed will exceed the equivalent of 40 per cent. on an honest 
valuation, although it is apparently about 51 per cent. 

Under the present law the rate on the article not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge is 1.1 cents per pound (which the bill reduces to 1 cent), 
while the rate on the article not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge is 1.5 
cents per pound. 

This scale of progression in rates under the present law ceases at No. 
29 wire gauge, and a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem is imposed upon 
all above that gauze, which includes what is commercially known as 
common, or black, ‘‘taggers’’ iron. 

Statistics of the importations for 1884 and 1885 show that the duties 
collected on the article admitted at the latter rate averaged below the 
equivalent of 1 cent per pound. This shows that the finer article, up 
to 36 wire gauge, was so invoiced and admitted that the rate actually 
collected thereon was much below that imposed on the coarser article 
(No. 20 wire gauge), whereas, at the rate of progression in rates up to 
No. 29 wire gauge, the rate imposed upon No. 36 would have been eight- 
tenths of a cent per pound more than that on No. 20, or 1.9 cents a 
pound, It is thought that the rate proposed in the bill (1} cents a 
pound) will enable our manufacturers to make the article, and thus 
give needed employment to home labor without increased cost to the 
consumer, and at the same time save trouble in administration, and also 
result in a reduction of revenue from this article. 


TIN PLATES, 


' 


, 


The present rate of 1 cent per pound on tin plates is purely a reve- 
nue duty, and operates as a tax upon the consumer without benefiting 
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produce the article iy 
country, then this tax should be taken off. If, by increasing the 


1} cents per pound, we can establish the tin-plate industry success 
fully in the United States, itis certainly wise policy for us to do «, 
it would result in giving needed employment to labor and ¢,j;,) 
would, by competition, give the consumers of the country a bette, 
article at a price no greater than is now paid for the inferior oy.) 
we get from abroad (and the use of which has proved so detritnents| 
to our trade in canned meats, fruits, &c.), and would relieve 1. a 
dependence upon a foreign country for an article of such extensive ., a 
indispensable use. 7 

It is claimed and believed that with a duty of 2} cents a pound the 
tin-plate industry would be speedily and successfully established hors 
In this view let us try the experiment, and if it fail then remove +), 
duty entirely. Z 

The United States is the largest consumer of tin plates in the worlg 
We afford Great Britain a market for two-thirds of her entire pre sian. 
tion of that article; in fact we have practically built up and are 
taining that most prosperous branch of the iron and steel industry of 
England and Wales, and this, too, largely to the detriment of ‘ou; 
domestic manufacturers of those qualities of sheet-iron and s‘eel which 
enter into competition with tin plates and terne plates for certain jy). 
portant uses. 

Our mines contain all the raw materials entering into the production 
of tin plates and terne plates that are to be found in the mines of Eng. 
land and Wales; yet we do not produce a box of these plates, for tho 
reason that the duty imposed does not adequately protect our higher 
priced labor. 

Within the past six years we have paid British manufacturers over 
$100,000,000 for tin plates, besides paying foreign vessels some millions 
more for bringing them toour shores. Thisis too much money to send 
out of the country for an article which we are capable of producing, 
especially when the balance of trade is ranning against us. 

Herewith is submitted a statement showing that the drawback paid 
on tin plates in 1885 was $1,144,134.12, and in 1886 was $1, 220,935.31. 
The figures for 1885 are official, and those for 1886 are from official re- 
ports up to May 31; the amount for June being estimated. 

It thus appears that over 25 per cent. of the revenue from tin plates 
is consumed in drawbacks. The revenue gets really less than three- 
fourths of a cent per pound on tin plates. There is always more or 
less fraud attending the payment.of drawbacks. 


— 
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rate 


Sus- 


Statement showing amount of drawback paid on tin plates during the fiscal years of 1885 and 1886, as shown by the accounts received. 


Year ending June 30, 1885. 


Customs district. 
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Year ending June 30, 1886. 


tie 
| Drawback. | Retention. Paid. From Julyl, 


1885, to 


$1, 876 48 s $429 35 $3,864 20 May 31, 18% 

27,013 64 27,112 68 2,711 16 24,401 52 May 20, 18% 

10, 863 66 21,142 15 2,114 26 19,027 89_| May 31, 18% 
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* Includes drawback on solder, handles and nozzles, and on lumber and nails used in boxing; drawback on tin estimated at 87 per cent. 


+ August 1, 1885, to May 11, 1886, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF CusToms, July 9, 1886. 


JOHN 8. McCALMONT, Commissioner of Customs. 


SUMMARY. 


Duties collected on tin plates during fiscal year 1885 
Drawback paid on tin plates during fiscal year 1885 


Died POV OND .occ.ccsrc0necocessvevcccserecsndeniesaiailintiahaneet evecesuadupeedsssasetuvects eubiasintnewes 


Duties collected on tin plates during fiscal year 1886 (June estimated) 
Drawback paid on tin plates during fiscal year 1886 
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IRON AND STEEL WIRE RODS, IN COILS AND LOOPS, 

Steel wire rods lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, not being specially 
provided for, fall under the provision “for all forms or kinds of steel 
not specially enumerated,” at 45 per cent. ad valorem, while both iron 
and steel wire rods above No. 5 wire gauge are provided for at six-tenths 
of acent per pound or $13.44 per ton. The result is that an immense 
quantity of the article lighter than No. 5 (and which is really wire) has 
been imported at values which, at 45 per cent., have yielded a duty less 
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$5, 055, 590 76 
1, 144, 134 12 
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. §,532,752 04 
. 1,220,955 31 


4, 311, 816 73 


than the equivalent of $11 per ton. Thus a much lower rate of duty 
is actually collected upon the finer and more costly than upon the 
coarser and cheaper article. That this is accomplished by evasion * 
manifest, and that it benefits no one but the foreigner is certain, whu’e 
it takes large sums of money annually out of the country, and is 4 s¢" 
ous injury to home industry, without compensatory benetits to © 


sumers. . } 
The statistics show that the importations of iron and stcel wire 19 


















not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge were invoiced at an average value, 
in 1885, of about 1} cents per pound, while steel wire rods lighter than 
No. 5 wire gauge were invoiced at an average value of only 1.2 cents 
per pound, thus clearly showing that the latter was undervalued, since 
(being finer) they are worth more than the article invoiced at 1} cents. 
The rate collected in 1885 on iron and steel rods not lighter than No. 5 
averaged about the equivalent of 35 per cent. only; and it is believed 
that the rate (eight-tenths of a cent per pound) proposed in the bill on 
the article lighter than No. 5 wire gauge would not yield above 35 per 
cent. if the article was invoiced at a proper valuation. 

It is believed that the rate proposed would enable our manufacturers 
to make the article, thus giving increased employment to labor, and 
would at the same time save great trouble in the custom-houses and 
put a stop to fraud. . 

It would probably reduce the revenue from this source fully $400,000 
a year. 

COTTON-TIES. 

The bill provides a duty of 1 cent per pound on iron or steel cotton- 
ties or hoops for baling purposes, instead of the present rate of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, and which, at the entered values of the past two 
years, has only equaled about one-half cent per pound. The rates im- 

by the existing tariff on common bar-iron are from eight-tenths 
of a cent to 1.1 cents per pound, and on plain hoop-iron from 1 cent 
tol.4centsper pound. The “‘ cotton-tie”’ is made from hoop-iron, and 
represents, in addition to the value of the iron in that form, the cost of 
cutting into lengths, the buckles, punching, riveting, varnishing, &c. 
Thus the finished article pays only about half the actual duty that is 
imposed upon the material from which it is made—a positive discrim- 
ination against the home manufacturer and in favor of foreign manu- 
facturers and of a monopoly of foreign shippers who really control the 
importations to this country. 

This is done by the grossest evasions of duty, from which they de- 
rive the full benefits, as the consumers of this country have to pay the 
full valae of the article. The average invoice value of the cotton-ties 
imported in 1885 was 1.4 cents per pound, while the average invoice 
price of the kind of hoop-iron (not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge) 
from which they are made (but which pays a specific duty of 1.2 cents 
per pound) was 2.6 per pound, thus clearly showing that the cotton- 
ties were invoiced and paid duty at less than one-half their true value. 
Certainly the consumers of cotton-ties of this country should not de- 
sire nor be willing to profit, even if they could, from an irregularity of this 
kind. One and four-tenth cents with 35 per cent. added is little more 
than 1} cents per pound. Let the consumers of cotton-ties examine 
their bills and see how this price compares with those they have paid 
for the article. 

The rate of duty proposed by the bill is not believed to be above the 
equivalent of 40 per cent. on a fair valuation of the article. It is lower 
than it should be; yet it is thought that it will enable our manufact- 
urers to make the article, and thus, by competition, not only make it 
as cheap or cheaper to the consumer, but at the same time help home 
industry, give needed employment to labor, keep at home some $500,- 
000 a year (now sent abroad), besides saving a large sum expended in 

collecting the revenue, as the frauds in the invoicing of this article have 
been a source of great trouble and expense in the custom-houses. It 
is believed that if the rate of duty proposed by the bill is adopted, it 
will result in a reduction of the revenue of at least $100,000 annually 
from a reduction of importations. 


STARCH. 

The reduction in rates proposed on potato or corn starch is equal to 
22 per cent., and on riceand other starch, equal to 13 per cent. The 
proposed rates are believed to be ample, however, for the protection of 
these articles, and it is not believed that the reduction in rates would 
cause any increase of importations. 

RICE. 

The proposed provision for rice flour, meal, and broken rice, with 
the proposed regulations governing the importations, will afford far 
better protection than under the existing tariff, and it is believed will 
result in excluding large quantities of the article heretofore imported 
as ‘‘ broken or granulated rice,”’ at 20 per cent., by subjecting it to the 
specific rates, either as cleaned or uncleaned rice; so that it is esti- 
mated that there will be a reduction of revenue from this source of not 
less than $60,000 annually. 


GLUCOSE OR GRAPE SUGAR. 


Considerable trouble has arisen in the custom-houses on account of 
the undervaluation of this article, particularly of large consignments 
from Germany, made from potatoes, and which have had the effect to 
depress the market for the domestic product made from Indian corn, 
thus pce be only an important domestic industry, but alsoa great 
agricultural interest. The importations in 1885 amounted to 2,496,408 
pounds, at an average invoice price of only 2.7 cents per pound. The 
specific rate proposed is thought to be below the equivalent of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on a fair valuation of the article. Therefore it does 
not really increase the existing rate, but will prevent the importation 
of the article in fraud of the revenues, and hence tend to its exclusion, 
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so that a reduction of one-half at least of the revenues from this source 
would result—say $7,000 a year. 


CASTILE SOAP. 
The undervaluation of this article has caused much annoyance in the 


custom-houses, and has been a source of much vexation and loss to 
honest merchants, so that the imposition of a specific duty upon it has 
become a necessity in the interests of honest merchants,and of the Gov- 
ernment in the protection of the revenue. 
is really less than the equivalent of 20 per cent. ad valorem on a fair 
valuation of the article. 
ing 1885 was 6 cents per pound. 


The specific rate proposed 
The average invoice price of the article dur- 


COD-LIVER OIL, 
The specific rate proposed will put an end to the troubles arising from 


the undervaluation of this article, and will insure the importation of a 
purer and better quality of oil, being a considerable reduction of the 
present rate. 
terested in its importation and use. 


Its operation will be beneficial to all parties properly in- 


OCHER AND OCHERY EARTHS AND UMBER AND UMBER EARTHS, 


Although the proposed rates (on the articles in the dry or crude state) 


are only one-half the present rates, they are believed to be suflicient 
for the protection of our domestic paint mines of the same class, as the 
rate on ocher will be equivalent to 25.14 per cent. and on umber to 
35.22 per cent. on the values of 1885. 


CLAY TOBACCO-PIPES. 
The imposition of a duty of 70 per cent. on ‘‘ pipes, pipe-bowls, and 


all smokers’ articles (except clay pipes)’’ has resulted in building up 
important industries in this country, and in retaining here the mill- 
ions of money which formerly were sent abroad to purchase these arti- 
cles, notwithstanding the fact that the duty (being ad valorem) is more 
or less evaded. 
resulted in practically destroying that industry in this country (not- 
withstanding we have the most superior clay for that use), and has 
given the trade in that article to German and Scotch manufacturers, 
who, by a system of undervaluation, combined with the low prices they 


The rate of 35 per cent., however, on clay pipes has 


pay for labor, have succeeded in starving out that industry in this coun- 
try, which it is the purpose of this provision of the bill to revive, and 


thus not only give employment toa large number of skilled laborers, 


but also to retain here over $50,000 sent out of the country annually 
for the purchase of these articles. 

It is represented by those in the trade that the bulk of importations 
is of what are known as ‘‘ T. D.’s,’’ and ‘‘short Dublins,”’ the cost of 


production of which in this country (packed for market) is 464 cents 
and 57 cents per gross, respectively, whereas the cost of producing the 


same abroad is only about 23 cents and 35 cents per gross, respectively. 
So that the rate (16 cents per gross) proposed by the bill is somewhat 
less than the difference in cost of production here and abroad; yet with 
the addition of freight, exchange, &c., and the prevention of underval- 
uation, it will cover the differences and thus build up and protect an 
important industry. 

The rate proposed is not believed to be more than the equivalent of 
50 per cent. ad valorem on the true value of the foreign article, includ- 
ing boxes, packing charges, &c., which charges, though now evaded, 
really form part of the salable value of the article. There is no reason 
for imposing a less rate of duty on clay pipes than on pipes made from 
wood or from other materials, although the latter pay 70 per cent. ad 
valorem. It is thought the proposed rate would cause a reduction in 
revenue of about $15,000 annually. 

LIVE ANIMALS, 

The law for the free admission of animals for breeding purposes has 
operated to nullify to a great extent the dutiable provisions for live ani- 
mals. The importations are mostly from contiguous foreign territory, 
and compete directly with ordinary stock grown in this country. It 
having been held by the courts that any animal capable of breeding 
may be admitted free, the rule previously prescribed by the Treasury 
Department, that such animals must be of superior breed to be entitled 
to free admission has become nugatory. No benefit can now accrue to 
our agricultural or breeding interests by reason of said law. On the 
contrary these interests are injured by it. 

It is a well known fact that, under the operation of that law and of 
the decisions of the courts referred to, stock-raisers in Car:ada advanced 
the price of breeding-animals equal to or beyond the ainount of duty 
saved; and our farmers and others who boughtsuch animals there had 
to pay as high or higher prices than if duty had been imposed, while 
the Government lost the revenue. Therefore, the persons chiefly bene- 
fited now by the continued free admission of such animals are the Ca- 
nadian stock-raisers. 

If it is desired to import valuable animals of superior breed the small 
specific duty proposed would be but nominal and not at all burden- 
some, while the imposition of such duty would be a proper tax upon 
animals competing with the ordinary stock grown in this country. 

The change from ad valorem to specific rates is necessary by reason 
of the gross undervaluation which has been practised and will save 
vast trouble and expense in administration as well as much litigation. 
The practice of importers has been to undervalue the animals upon 
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which duty was to be assessed and to overvalue those entered free as | rate proposed of 8 cents per hundred pounds in barrels is therefore Joc 


for breeding purposes to deceive the customs officers. 

The average reported value of those entered free is therefore incor- 
rect and misleading. 

The published reports of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment show a continued and rapid increase of animals admitted 
free of duty, as if imported for breeding purposes, and prove beyond 
question that the provision of the present law for their free admission 
is being taken sdvantage of more and more in fraud of the revenue and 
to the detriment of our domestic stock-raising and wool-growing in- 
terests. For example, during the fiscal year 1884 the number of sheep 
admitted free was 4,260, and their average value per head was $17.31. 

In 1885 the number increased to 5,294, and the average value per head 
fell to $6.78. During the ten months ending April 30, 1856, no less 
than 30,734 were admitted free. at an average value per head of only 
$1.75; and reports recently reccived from the collector of customs at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., show that within three months over 31,000 sheep 
bearing heavy fleeces were admitted free of duty at one subport (Laredo) 
in his district, having been driven over from Mexico in four flocks for 
the purpose, undoubtedly, of shearing them in the United States, thereby 
escaping payment of the duty on the wool. 

The official reports also show that the number of horses admitted 
free during the ten months ending April 30, 1886, was 18,002, an in- 
crease of 3,211 over the importations during the corresponding period 
in 1885. The average value per head of the horses admitted to free 
entry in 1885 was only $103.60. It will scarcely be contended that 
horses at this price, or sheep at $1.75 per head, are likely to improve 
the breeds of our domestic animals. The lawas it stands only benefits 
smugglers, adventurous revenue defranders, and stock-raisers in Canada 
and Mexico. 

It is believed that the imposition of the rates proposed would result 
in excluding a large number of ordinary and inferior animals now 
brought in at nominal values, as well asa good many now undervalued, 
and would in the end cause a reduction, rather than increase, ot reve- 
nue from thissource. It would certainly provea measure of protection 
to our stock-raisers, especially of horses, cattle, and sheep along the Ca- 
nadian and Mexican borders, as well as to the wool-growers of the 
country. 

ORANGES, LEMOS, AND LIMES. 

The rates proposed on these articles are upon the same basis as the 
specific rates now imposed upon oranges as far as these rates go, which 
apply only to oranges in packages of certain capacity, while those not 
in packages of the capacity specially named are dutiable at 20 per cent. 
By levying purely specific rates on all these articles (in whatever sized 
package or form imported) evasions now extensively practiced will be 
prevented, honest importers will be protected, and great trouble will 
be saved in administration. The rate on lemons is a slight reduction 
of the present rate, which is 30 cents per package of 24 cubic feet, in- 
stead of 25 cents. 

GRAPES. 

The rate now imposed on grapes is 20 per cent. ad valorem and has 
been shamefully evaded. They come chiefly from the Mediterranean, 
packed in harrels and kegs, and the deductions for these coverings, pack- 
ing, &c., have left the datiable value of the fruit itself a mere trifle, 
while selling at very high prices to the consumer, so that while the rate 
proposed is about one-fourth of a cent a pound more than is now col- 
lected it is much less than 20 per cent. of the actual value of the fruit. 
This article has been a source of great trouble in administration which 
the proposed change will obviate. 

FRUIT JUICE OR CHERRY JUICE. 

The rate now imposed on this article is 20 per cent. ad valorem, and 
it is believed was intended to apply to fresh or unfermented juices for 
use as food only, and not to a fermented article in form of a beverage 
or for use in making brandy or other liquors, in which condition it is 
now largely imported. It is contended by those well informed in the 
trade that after being sweetened and mixed with distilled spirits the 
article is sold as blackberry brandy, and is also used in the adultera- 
tion of port wine, and in making imitation wines, and should pay the 
duty imposed on still wines—50 cents per gallon—which would operate 
to exclude it. 

CANDIED CITRON AND ORANGE AND LEMON PEEL. 

These articles have been regularly and largely undervalued to the in- 
jury of the revenue and of honest merchants, and have occasioned much 
trouble in administration. Specific rates have been recommended by 
the trade and by customs officers. It is believed that the rates pro- 
posed are somewhat lower than the ad valorem rate of 35 per cent. now 
imposed, but that they will produce substantially the same revenue. 

CEMENT, PORTLAND AND ROMAN. 

The rate now imposed is 20 per cent. ad valorem, which, since the 
act of March 3, 1883, has been largely evaded by charges for barrels, 
packing, &c., resulting in litigation and trouble to the Government. 
American manufacturers of cement have been thus of the pro- 
tection which the law was intended to give them. It has heretofore 
been uniformly imported in barrels containing 400 pounds—worth in 
the foreign market from about $1.75 to $2 per barrel. The specific 


than 20 per cent. on the true foreign value of the article. and w; 
thought yield substantially the same revenue as heretofore. e 

















pound, which is equal to about 114 per cent. ad valorem. 


being 5 cents per pound, whichin 1885 was equal to 53 
valorem. 


which was formerly invoiced at about 80 cents per pound, but 
entered (since it became dutiable) at about 45 cents per pound. 
rate proposed would be 25 per cent. on a valuation of 60 cents per pound 
and would apply also to the finer qualities of isinglass, such as “shred 
ded’’ or ‘‘fine cut,’”’ used for culinary purposes, the value of wh), 
very much higher than the “‘ribbon ’’ isinglass. 





ll itis 


WHITING AND PARIS WHITE. 
The rate suggested is one-half the present rate of one-half cent per 
nt p 
GLYCERINE, REFINED. 

The rate proposed is a reduction of 1 cent per pound, the present rate 
per cent. ad 
FISH GLUE OR ISINGLASs. 

The rate now imposed on this article is 25 per cent. ad valor, 


which (it is contended) has been largely evaded by undervaln ation 
Invoice values have been a subject of constant dispute at the enston 
house ever since the duty was imposed in 183. | 
article was free, and invoice values were nearly double the entered ya). 
nes since. 


Prior to this time the 


The importations are chiefly of what is known as “ ribbon ’ 


isinglass 
has be 
The 


: y 


CASTOR-BEANS. 


The rate is a reduction of 10 cents per bushel, the present 


rate being 50 cents per bushel, equal in 1835 to 48 per cent. ad yal : 


CASTOR-OIL. 
The rate proposed on castor-oil is a reduction of 20 cents per gallon 


the present duty being 80 cents per gallon, equal to 140 per cent. jy 
18835. 


ACETATE OF LEAD. 
The present rate is 6 cents per pound on white. The proposed mates 


are a reduction of 1 cent per pound on brown and 2 cents per pound on 


white. Thead valorem equivalentof therate on the latter in 1885 was 
136 per cent. 
LITHARGE. 
The rate is a reduction of 1 cent per pound or one-third o/ 
the present duty, which is equal to 97 per cent. ad valorem 
ORANGE, MINERAL, AND RED LEAD. 


The present rate on these articles is 3 cents per pound, which in 1885 
was equal to from 73 per cent. to 85 per cent. ad valorem. 


NITRATE OF LEAD. 

The present rate is 3 cents per pound, which in 1984 was equivalent 
to 66 per cent. 

The reduction in rates upon acetates of lead, litharge, orange mine- 
ral, red lead, and nitrate of lead are compensated for in the reduction 
of rates proposed on lead ore, dross, &c., from which these articles are 
made. 

P COTTON GOODS. 

The only change from the present provision for stockings and knit 

goods generally is in the second ih, which is made to include 
goods’’ (besides hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers), 
such as gloves, &c., and which should be subject to the same provisions. 

The paragraph for ‘“‘clothing, ready made,’’ &c., is a new one, and in- 
creases the rate now collected on these articles 5 per cent., which is no 1more 
than enough to afford proper protection for labor of seamstresses, Kc. 11 
making up the garments. The present law affords no such protection, 
the duty being the same on the made-up garment as on the material 
from which it is made. It will be noticed that the provision propo-e4 
covers ready-made garments made from other vegetable material as 
well as from cotton, including linen goods. 

The paragraph for laces, embroideries, &c., while providing the s™ 
rate as a’) present imposed on these articles made of cotton, ais) 10 
cludes those made of other material now dutiable (for some 
unknown reason) at only 30 per cent., although they include the tne 
and expensive linen laces of Belgium, which are luxuries. 

The provision for compound (specific and ad valorem) rates on H{au!- 
burg embroideries, &c., is adopted from the letter of acting Se 
retary Fairchild to the chairman of the Committee on Ways aud Means. 
dated June 14, 1886; also.the provision for other laces, embroider 
insertings, &c. 

OIL-CLOTH FOUNDATION, ETC. ; 

The rate proposed is a reduction of 5 per cent., which (it is thous" 
is justified by the proposed reduction of 10 per cent. on jute. 

GUNNY CLOTH. 
The reduction on this article is 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. of the 
t rates, which are 3 and 4 cents per pound, according to valve. 
Sieseacbedionnans based on the exemption from duty of jute butts 
from which the article is made. 


BAGS AND BAGGING, EXCEPT FOR COTTON. 


It is thought that the reduction of 5 per cent proposed is compen- 
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sated for by the exemption of jute butts from duty, and by the reduc- 
1 of the rate on jute from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. 


tior 
BAGGING FOR COTTON. 


Tbe reduction proposed is one-fourth of a cent per pound on each of 
the two classes. It is also compensated for by the exemption of jute 
putts and the reduction of the duty on jute. 

JUTE. 


The present rate is 20 percent. The rate proposed is equal to the 
ad valorem equivalent of the specific rates on flax. 


SILKS. 


This schedule is the one recommended to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by Acting Secretary Fairchild on the 14th 
of June, 1886, except the provisions relating to wearing apparel and 
umbrellas and parasols, which are deemed no more than a just discrim- 
ination in favor of those engaged in those branches of skilled labor in 
the United States. Under the existing tariff no such discrimination is 
made, the manufactured article being admitted at the same rates as the 
piece goods from which made, thus placing our skilled work people on 
the same basis as to wages as the lower-paid labor of the Old World. 

GLOVES. 

The glove schedule is precisely as recommended by Acting Secretary 

Fairchild to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
WOOL. 


The average duty collected on wool of class 3 in 1884 was 3.13 cents 
per pound, and in 1885, 2.78 cents per pound, the average during the 


two years being substantially 3.cents per pound, which is the rate pro- 
d in the bill. As prices during these years were abnormally de- 


pressed, and as large quantities of this wool were undervalued to escape 
the higher rate of 5 cents per pound, it is thought that the rate pro- 
posed is below rather than above what it should be. 

The advantage of substituting a single rate for the existing double 
rates would be to place all importers upon the same footing, and puta 
stop to the frauds which have been so long and extensively practiced, 
and which have caused the Government and all concerned so much 
trouble. It would alsoenableour carpet manufacturers to import much 
deaner and better, and therefore more economical, stock than they have 
been enabled to obtain heretofore, at a price that would allow them to 
enter it honestly at the lower rate of duty. 

The late protracted controversy respecting Donskoi wools iliustrates 
the need of a legislative definition of the term ‘‘scoured’’ as applied 
to wool. From the evidence submitted to the Treasury Department 
itappears that certain-of those wools have been admitted as ‘‘ washed ”’ 
when containing ‘ess than 7 per cent. of dirt, grease, or other foreign 
matter, while other wools of the higher classes have been imported and 
sold in our markets as “‘seOured”’ when containing as much as 15 per 
cent. of dirt, grease, &e. The effect of the proposed provision on this 
subject would, therefore, be to exclude considerable wool of class 3, 
heretofore imported as *‘ washed’’ wool, much of which isused for pur- 
poses other than carpet stock, and not only displaces our better grades 
of home-grown wool, but depresses its market value. 

About one-third of the importations of wool of class 3 in 1885 were 
of so-called “‘washed’’ wool. It isestimated that the exclusion of this 
article under the provision would cause a reduction of reve- 
nue from that source of fully $300,000 per annum. 


The provision for carded or combed wool, or *‘ tops,”’ is intended to | 


prevent the importation of wool in these advanced forms at the rate 
provided for scoured wool, and thereby protect our skilled operatives 
engaged in that branch of labor, as well as our domestic wool. There 


being no provision of law for carded or combed wool, or ‘‘ tops,” the | 


Department has held such importations to be dutiable at 
double vi rate provided for scoured wool. Still, the courts may not 
_ Attached to this statement, as an appendix, I submit some exhaust- 
We statistics, obtained at the Statistical Bureau, and from its publica- 
tons, touching the wool product of the United States. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED CLOTHS. 


The proposition to put worsted cloths along with woolen cloths is a 
neasure imperatively demanded in the interests alike of our domestic 
wool ing industry and of our wool-growers, and would cor- 
tect one of the most glaring and hurtful inequalities in our present 
uariff. The rates proposed are the same as at present imposed upon 
woolen cloths, except that the minimum of value is fixed at 60 cents 
per pound instead of 80 cents, with an ad valorem rate of 30 per cent. 
nstead of 35 per cent. This amendment of the present law, together 


with that the rates on ready-made clothing and wearing ap- 
He 7 increased employment and compensation to 


large and needy work people, would start anew a 
a bumber of establishments now closed, and would greatly bene(it 

as the effect would be to largely reduce the importa- 
would foreign articles, and the money now sent abroad for them 
pe athome. It is believed that the revenues would be re- 
ted ly 500,000 ‘next year from the diminished importations of 
and made-up wearing «pparel of wool. 





| meaning plainer, without any change in rates. 





| 
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FLANNELS, BLANKETS, ETC. 


This paragraph is simply changed in phraseology so as to make its 
Che rates on yarns 
le schedule should be revised and 


yroperly is not at hand 


should be advanced; in fact 


&, 


recast; but the data for doing thi 


the wh 


Y 


~ 


WOMEN'S AND CHILDRES 


he only change in this paragraph from existing law is in the proviso 


clearing up an ambiguity which has caused litigation, it havin r been 
claimed, and held, that the proviso related only to the goods last men- 
tioned in the paragraph, instead of to all included in the p \ 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, EY 
The consolidation of the two provisions of the existing law cov 


articles of the same general class will simplify administration and sav¢ 
much trouble hitherto experienced iu the application of these two pro- 
visions. The rates proposed are a slight increase over those now im 
posed, but are nomore than sufficient to cover the »wed 
on these articles, it being assumed th nents are made chiefly 
from the cloths which pay duty at 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Much of the labor employed in making garments of the classes pro- 
vided for by this paragraph is of the most necessitous class in our large 
cities, and under the present law it has been exposed to the competiti 


cost of lab TY be : 


it these gar 


of the lower-paid labor of Europe. . 
MAREBL 
The reduction in rates proposed are 15 cents per cubic foot on bloc! 
rough or squared, and 10 cents per cubic footon veined marble, sawed 


dressed, &e. Thead valorem equivalents of the rates now imposed ari 
ahout 57 per cent. and 55 per cent. respectively. The rates proposed 
appear to be fully sufficient upon a raw material so largely used in the 
country. 
: SALi 

It is proposed to reduce the rate on this article in packages 
cents per 100 pounds to 10 cents per 100 pounds, and in bulk 
cents to4 cents per 100pounds. Tencents per 100 pounds on salt in pack- 
ages, would be equal to 334 per cent. ad valorem, and 4 cents per 100 


from 12 


irom & 


pounds on bulk salt would be equal to about 43 per cent. ad valorem 
This would seem to be a sufficient duty to be imposed on an article of 
universal consumption. 
DISTILLED SPIRITS, ALCOHO! 
If section 7 of the bill should become a law it would greatly benefit 
all the manufacturing industries producing articles in which distilled 


spirits, or alcohol, is a component, and would soon in onsiderabl y 
the home market for distilled spirits, or alcohol, for these uses. 
also result in large reductions in the importations of foreign articles, 
made wholly or in part from distilled spirits or alcohol, as our manu- 
facturers would supply the home demand at considerably reduced prices; 
at the same time very material reductions in rates of duty on a great 
many articles (chiefly in Schedule A, Chemicals) could be made. 


rease ¢ 


It would 


DRAWBACK ON SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 

The proviso to section 11 of the bill restricting the allowance of draw- 
back on sugar and molasses to the amount of duty collected by polari- 
scopic test would operate to prevent abuses from the allowance of more 
drawback than the duty collected. Nothing could be mere rational or 
just than to apply the same test in both cases, and to restrict the allow- 
ance in any case to the amount of duty collected on sugar testing 100°, 
which is the highest possible percentage of saccharine strength. At 
present the highest rate of duty collectable on sugars by the polariscopic 
test is $2.40 per 100 pounds; yet, under existing drawback regulations, 
the drawback allowed upon hard refined sugar, which can not test above 
100°, is $2.82 per 100 pounds, or 42 cents per 100 pounds more than 
could have been collected upon the same amount of saccharine matter 
when imported. 

INCREASE OF CUSTOMS REVENUI 

Attention has been directed to the increase of customs revenue re- 
eeived during the fiscal year just closed, as compared with 1885. It 
may be interesting to some to know from what sources this increase of 
revenuecame. Anexamination of the official reports for the ten months 
ending April, 1886, shows the increase to have come chiefly from the 
following articles: 





INCREASE IN VALUE < MPORTATIO 
Breadstuffs (chiefly barley cathe . : : . $924, 404 
NRG ic coquicsneenss cestesseccccece ‘ psvpenenet Semiedes 159, 878 
Chemicals .......... ithenidieeditaptinnnen ; iitie , ecvecccoere 1, 047.678 
Copper ore.......... 68, 000 
St italiitieenatinbaintne coscesvenene caves coconcegoenses 44,714 
RI Birscsscccnvccsccusecces 77, 750 
Embroideries, laces, &c...... 1, 272, 451 
Sl nitiadndeditichasindanrcetanessecees ’ 1, 100,000 
Fruits and nuts.................0+.++.. ‘ 860, 000 
Dressed furs, &c.................. 900, 009 
PTO 200, ocsecseeee 866, 878 
PIN colnscntpiemesbetceisieetessse: -0 200, 000 
Steel rails (increase in tons over 1485, 3,587 
Ingots, blooms, &c. (increase in pounds over 1885, 74,343, 20 
Tin plates (increase in pounds over 1855, 32,867 585). 
ES Ss eee ineescanecnimil ienscina scacscseihigain ~ aon 
CS ENED. cccihincdusbdivebcacvecee-svecteds sal Sessuvesnadclineiisniedelipaas latinas 2, 100, 000 
NR i, cdc iidetstdll casnocnbbnnebiaechtneiect idle sunduideesvondteastne osisestntinamitpssdabeiness 9090, 000 
Ki QIOVES........000...002000.0+e00000 520, 000 
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Tobacco (increase in pounds over 1885, 3,472,159). 
Wines _ ooee cove $452, 303 
Vegetables, pickles, &e....... 643, 638 


Wools, classes | and 2: Increase in pounds, 31,650,746 over first ten months of 
1885. 

Wools, class 3: Inerease in ten months of 26,805,998 pounds. This is a total in- 
crease of 58,457,744 pounds of all classes, or more than double the importations 
for same period in 1885. 

Manufactures of wool: Increase in value in ten months, $3,673,145. This vast 
increase is chiefly in yarns, worsted coatings, and women's and children's dress 
goods, 


The bill is designed to reduce especially the importations of these very 
articles, from the importation of which our domestic manufacturers, as 
well as wool-growers, are suffering so much. The bill would also 
largely reduce the importations of wool of class 3, a large proportion of 
which were of Donskoi, which it is claimed was ‘‘scoured,’’ and com- 
petes with much of our domestic wool. 

According to these figures, over $5,000,000 of the increased duties col- 
lected during the fiscal year just closed was derived from wool and 
manufactures of wool. 

In the preparation of this bill touching customs duties, I have coun- 
seled with many of the acknowledged experts of the country on the 
subject of tariff legislation, and paid strict attention to the utterances 
of the convention which placed Mr. Cleveland as a Presidential can- 
didate before the American people. 

The bill is not as full a revision as is desired, yet the effort is made 
in that direction. While its provisions prevent the building up of one 
American industry at the expense of another,it uses the necessity of 
taxation to guard the labor of this country against the lower-paid labor 
of the countries with which we trade, especially Great Britain, and 
to avoid ‘‘an increasing flood of manufactured goods.’’ , An effort is at 
the same time made to relieve our people from the ‘‘crushing war taxes 
which have paralyzed business, crippled industry, and deprived labor 
of employment and of just reward.”’ 

The measure proposed realizes ‘‘that legislation affecting the oper- 
ations of the people should be cautious and conservative in method, 
not in advance of public opinion but responsive to its demands,’ and 
to do only what the party to which I belong is pledged, ‘‘ to revise the 
tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests,’’ and ‘‘ that in making re- 
duction in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, 
but rather to promote their healthy growth.”’ 

In the effort to reduce the amount of taxes collected from the 
ple through the internal-revenue laws the fact is realized that “‘ from 
the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house 
have been the chief source of Federal revenue,’’ and that ‘‘such they 
must continue to be.’’ 

I desire to call back the mind of the House of Representatives to the 
fact, as stated in the Democratic platform of 1884, where it asseverated 
that *‘ many industries have come to rely upon legislation for success- 
ful continuance, so that any change of law must be at every step re- 
gardful of the Jabor and capital thus involved. The process of reform 
must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice,’’ and 
that ‘‘the necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete success- 
fully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty 
than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which 
may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
country.” 

In the preparation of the bill the effort has been made to adhere 
rigidly to the foregoing pledges given to the American people and 
upon which success came to the party making them after an absence 
from power of a quarter of acentury. The same party platform said 
that ‘‘the system of direct taxation known as the internal revenue is 
a war tax,’’ and impliedly gave assurance of its early repeal, and 
that while it continued it should be devoted to the payment of the 
burdens of the war. It is now far in excess of the amount necessary to 
pay the pension-list, and its repeal in part should come atan early day. 
The fair construction of the platform from which such full quotation 
has been made means this if it means anything. 

The principle recognized in this bill I believe to be in harmony not 
only with the national platform of the party to which I belong, adopted 
at Chicago in 1884 on this subject, but to bealso in accordance with the 
utterances of Mr. Cleveland during his canvass—notably when, at New- 
ark,N. J., on October 28, 1884, he used the following ‘ 


When we consider the city of Newark we find a municipality ranking as the 
fourteenth in population among all the cities of theland, It leads every other 
~s three important industries ; it is second only in another, and third instill 
another. 

Of course all those industries necessitate the existence of a large laboring pop- 
ulation. This forms,in my opinion, a further element of strength and ess 
in the state. No part of the community should be more interested in a wise 
and just administration of their government, none should be better informed as 
to their needs and rights, and none should be guarded more vigilantly against 
the smooth pretenses of false friends. 

In common with all other citizens, they should desire an honest and econom- 
ical management of public affairs. It is quite plain, too, that the have a 
right to demand that no more money should be taken from them, y or in- 
directly, for public uses than is n for this Indeed, the right of 
sities; oud overy ous tohemn feces ties paaniie nonead Maat asganen ana 
sities; and every cen en from for 
tection by the Government is no betterthan ‘ Woou must condemn, 
then, a system which takes from the pockets of people of dollars 


| 


not needed for the support of the Government 
ration Of corrupt schemes and extrav: nt ee eaeete tempts to the ; 

The Democratic party has declared that “all taxation shall be limite; 
requirements of economical government.” This is plain and dir on d by the 
tinctly recognizes the value of labor and its right to governmental c And it dis. 
further declares that the necessary reduction in taxatien and th o ik when it 
thereof to the country’s needs should be effected without depriy ae “imitation 
labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor o ae American 
juring the interests of our laboring population. Snd without in. 

At this time, when the suffrages of the laboring men are 
sought, they should, by careful inquiry, it seems to me 
pledged to the protection of their interests, and which reco 
something most valuable to the prosperity of the country and primarily , 
to its care and protection. An intelligent examination wij] lead — y entitled 
ercise of their privileges ascitizens in furtherance of their interest en Be hn 
fare of their country. An unthinking and slothful performance * a thai the wel. 
the ballot-box will result in their injury and betrayal, PSOf their duty at 


I may be permitted to quote from President Cleveland’s annua) me 
sage to Congress, wherein he made use of the following langu aoe 
the subject of tariff legislation: ™ 


The fact that our revenues are in excess of the actual needs 
administration of the Government, justifies a reduction in the amot t 
from the — for its ——— Our Government is but the means =n ‘bl ow 
by the will of a free people, by which certain principles are applied a 1 “i ren 
have adopted for their benefit and protection ; and it is never better . dn a 
tered and its true spirit is never better observed than when the people's + — 
for its support is scrupulously limited,to the actual necessity of expendit ao 
distributed according to a just and equitable plan. ure, and 

The pro~osition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the reve, 
received by the Government,and indirectly paid by the people for ee 
duties. The question of free trade is not involved,nor is there now a; oe 
— for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a pr te nal 
system. — 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present Jaws > 
lating to revenue, the industries and interests which have been Guosurne: a 
such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should jot ™ i 
lessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject in such » 
ner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the capital ¢ 
workingmen ; its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most just 
pretext for a protective policy. 7 


My views heretofore expressed on this floor as to the propriety of g 
gradual repeal of ourinternal-revenue system have undergone no chanye 
and I may be allowed at this time to repeat my remarks and renew 
citations made at the time to which I allude: 


With Albert Gallatin I have regarded the excise or internal-revenue taxes as 
offensive to the genius of our people, and tolerated by the framers of the (on. 
stitution only as a measure of necessity in the emergency of war, and that just 
so soon as the occasion for them had away they should cease to exist 
He and Thomas Jefferson, as the very first act of Jefferson's administration. se. 
cured a repeal of internal taxes and relieved the people from their inequality 
inquisitorial annoyances, and hordes of officials clothed with dangerous powers 
Only in these latter days have I heard men calmly claim these war taxes are 
still necessary—a generation after the war which gave rise to them had closed 
And it is a very su ive and suspicious feature of the affair that those upon 
whom the tax is laid clamor loudly inst its being taken off, regarding it no 
doubt as a protection against competition to the large monopolies. 


To substantiate the ground taken by me in that letter, I will refer to 
twoauthorities. I willread first from Blackstone’s Commentaries | book 
1, pages 317-318) to show excise is a war tax: 


But at the same time the rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem 
hardly compatible with the temper ofa free nation. For the frauds that might 
be coramitted in this branch of the revenue, unless a strict watch is ke; 
it necessary, wherever it is established, to give the officers the power of enter- 
ing and searching the houses of such as deal in excisable commodities at any 
hour of the day, and, in many cases, of the night likewise. And the proceed- 
ings in qaee of transgression are summary and sudden. 
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However, its “ original establishment was in 1643, and its progress was gradual, 
both sides protesting it should continue no longer than to the end of the war, 
and then be utterly abolished. * * * But from its first origin to the present 
time its very name has been odious tothe peopleof England.”’ It hasbeen kept 
up, however, to supply the enormous sums necessary to carry on the contineutal 
wars of Europe. 


So believed Jefferson; and let us next see what he did. I read from 
Schouler’s History of the United States, volume 2, page 21: 


In economy and retrenchment the President had already made a beginning 
by reducing the diplomatic establishment and consolidating some revenur ollices 
subject to executive control. The movement now contemplated was to adolisi 
that whole system of internal taxation, which he had heartily detested as tyran- 
nous, burde and liable to abuse of patronage, which had always been uo- 
popular in the Middle and Southern country, and which cost more than the first 
three years’ net produce to put down resistance to its collection. But ercise 
receipts had risen gradually tothe neighborhood of $1,000,000, and many feared 
that the Treasury would suffer if this resource was suddenly cut off. Jeffers 
had, however, gone over the ground carefully with Secretary Gallatin; aguns' 
the t id of the internal taxes they set off what the Governmentmig™ 
safely economize elsewhere. Customs duties alone would, as they corret'y 
, irmised, suppl & revenue sufficient to support the Federal establishment and, 
besides paying on the public debt, extinguish its ar should peace 
continue, in fifteen or eighteen years. Federalists were incredulous, an ase 
with friends in place tried to induce a repeal only partial at most. but - pe 
was laid to the root,and with the downfall of this system went alou! ha \ 
offices at the disposal of the administration. 


The Committee on Ways and Means of this House either by silence 
or else by adverse reports have given to the country no hop: 0! 4 — 
from any of these internal taxes. We must therefore look to the body 
this House for relief from the ‘ burdens”? of this character of tarato® 
These taxes are offensive and dangerous. 


, and best method port duties; it has proved to be the 
ad « sal a: it comme 5° friction or compa 
tively little. taxation 


Those who seek the repeal of internal taxes are in accord with of 
Democratic platforms since the war, and ially in harmony ¥" 
the Democratic party utterances in the great States of Virginia, 
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North Carolina, New Jersey, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and I 
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believe in these respects it is our ‘‘bounden duty with honorable alac- | 


rity to do exactly what we promised.’’ 
j am unable to find in any of our party declarations anything like ap- 
roval of ‘‘a firm first step toward free trade, with attendant internal 
and direct taxation.’’ These declarations are all in favor of buildingour 


por and American industry. , e 

When I consider the extent of this country, the diversity of its re- 
sources, the industry and energy ofits people, the greatness and value 
of its products, its rapid growth and solid prosperty, I rejoice it is so 

t. Political doctrinaires have issued their mandates, and the coun- 
try has been told it would perish if they were not obeyed. But the 
country has gone on growing greater every year. Even a civil war was 

werless to stay its progress. On the contrary, with a power which 
seemed to be born of its difficulties, overleaping all barriers, the country 
has placed itself among the first nations of the world. To-day it dom- 
inates a continent, and everywhere within its borders are people peace- 
fully engaged in developing their material interests. Guided by ex- 
perience, true to the instincts of our history, faithful to their own land 
and its traditions, with habits of industry and frugality, the future is 
ae way of needed revenue legislation a proposition was submitted 
by me to the House In due course it was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It was reported back adversely, and the report 
which accompanied it was disfigured byan affectation of superior knowl- 
edge and judgment, and by personalities which would be out of place 
in a stum : 
anion further notice of these characteristics of the report, I shall 
proceed calmly to review the legitimate objections which are made to 
the subject-matter of that bill. — 

It is alleged that I was inconsistent in having within half a month 
introduced a bill to reduce excessive revenues and in informing the 
House that there would be no excessive revenues to reduce. It is true 
that I did warn the House against making such extravagant appropri- 
ations as would render it impracticable, if not impossible, for us to 
fulfill our pledges to the country to reduce the volume of Federal taxa- 
tion and afford an excuse for the passage of some tariff measure which, 
by sweeping and radical reduction of rates and the substitution of 
easily evaded ad valorem for specific duties, would flood the country 
with importations, thereby not only largely increasing the revenue, 
but tending to extravagant expenditures; at the same time destroying 
domestic industry and draining the country of money to pay for foreign 


It is also true that within a short time of giving that warning I did 
introduce a measure calculated, as I think and believe, to reduce the 
revenue some $40,000,000. I am charged with proposing to reduce the 
revenue to such an extent as to produce a deficit, and yet in the next 
breath my measure is condemned because it does not relieve the bur- 
den of Federal taxation sufficiently; and it is stated that it does not 
comprehend a method whereby taxation may be reduced and removed 
without diminishing. the revenue. I am not blind to the fact that ac- 
cording to the views entertained by the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means the reduction of rates of duty on foreign products is 
equivalent in all cases to a removal of tax or burden on the people. 

This theory is perhaps correct so far as it relates to articles which are 
not successfully produced or which can not be successfully produced in 
this country, but not correct as a rule in regard to articles which are 
or can be successfully produced by our people. For example, a reduc- 
tion of say 10 per cent. in the rate of duty on an article may stop its 
production entirely in the United States, drive the labor employed 
upon it into other pursuits, and thus enable the foreign producer to con- 
trol our market and make the consumers of the country pay a large 

tage more for the article than before the duty was reduced. 
us a reduction in the rate of duty would amount to a tax and bur- 
den on our people instead of proving a measure of relief. 
It will not be forgotten that early in the present session the chairman 
the Committee on Ways and Means introduced an elaborate tarift 
4 prominent feature of which was a reduction of rates on articles 
the metal schedules. In the measure introduced by me, I adopted 
bstantially the rates proposed in the chairman’s bill ona large num- 
of those articles, yet the report characterizes these as ‘‘ few and un- 
? such as ‘“‘may well be made when the condition of the 
justifies it.’’ Included in these “‘few and unimportant ’’ ar- 
are iron and steel railway bars, railway fish-plates, steel wheels 
nd tires for locomotives, iron or steel ingots for railway purposes, beams, 
ag joists and other structural iron and steel manufactures, sheet- 
horseshoe nails, lead, zinc, and various other articles concerning 
the rates about which we have heard more complaint than about almost 
else on the dutiable list. 

y not the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
that these were “‘few and unimportant’’ before he introduced 
that he was so long in preparing? If the bill did all he pro- 
Poses, he is not the one who can object. 
are some fifty articles of constant, necessary, and important 
on which the bill introduced proposed to reduce the rates of duty, 
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and on which the existing rates range from the equivalent of about 46 
to 180 per cent. ad valorem, averaging about 70 percent. I considered 
these rates too high. They could be reduced in the interest of the con- 
sumers without hurt to labor and without injury to capital other than 
® reduction of profits on the money so invested. Important among 


The arat ft | these articles are steel rails, the proposed reduction on which (calcu- 
tariff laws upon the principse of incidental protection to American la- | 


lating the annual production at 1,500,000 tons) would amount to a’sav- 


| ing of $6,000,000 annually to the consumers, provided the demand (as 


would be probable) forced the price up to the extent of the duty im- 
posed, and to a point where the foreign manufacturer could not sue- 
cessfully compete. 

1 am charged with having introduced a measure of ‘protection for 
the sake of protection,’’ when, as a matter of fact, I propose to reduce 
largely excessive protective rates on some fifty imported articles, to in- 
crease the rates on but a few, to a point only where the taxing power 
would secure their successful production in this country, so as to re- 
lieve us in peace or war from dependence on Europe, give home labor 
employment, and finally give better articles to our consumers at less 
cost. 

The majority of the Committee on Ways and Means propose to reduce 
the revenue or entirely remove duties on such articles only as now enter 
into severe competition with domestic productions, while they decline to 
to reduce much higher and purely protective rates on other articles. So 
that, with all their revenue-reform, they themselves, are found in the 
attitude of favoring protection for protection’s sake. They leave un- 
touched protective duties ranging from an equivalent of 53 to 181 per 
cent. ad valorem on such articles as iron and steel rails, fish plates, 
horseshoe nails, iron and steel girders and joists, iron and steel ingots 
for railway purposes, lead and manufactures of lead, zinc, iron and steel 
wire, wire netting and wire rope, whiting, castoroil, block marble, and a 
variety of common paints. Yet they reduce the rates on manufactures 
of wool, cotton, hemp, and flax, which pay the equivalent of only from 
25 to 80 per cent. ad valorem, the importations of which are immense 
and constantly increasing. They propose to exempt from duty wools 
paying on the average the equivalent of from 25,41 to 45.32 per cent. 
ad valorem, and flax and hemp paying on an average the equivalent of 
only about 9 per cent. ad valorem. Yet they do not disturb the rates 
on such other agricultural products as rice, peanuts, castor beans, and 
hops, which pay an equivalent respectively of 90, 78, 48, and 31 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The adverse report alleges that the bill introduced by me ‘‘so largely 
increases the tax on woolen cloths and goods as to further prevent im- 
portations from abroad and to add to the cost of woolen clothing at 
home,’’ whereas, in point of fact, the bill reduces taxes on woolen 
cloths by lowering the minimum of value from 80 cents per pound to 
60 cents per pound, and by reducing the pound rate thereon from 35 
cents to 30 cents. The only articles in the schedule of wool manu- 
factures in which the bill increases the rate are worsted cloths and 
wearing apparel. This is done to correct two glaring and most hurtful 
inequalities of the present tariff, one of which places the finer and 
more popular article—worsted cloths—at lower rates than are imposed 
on the coarser article—woolen cloths—both of which are made from 
wool and in instances from the same kind of wool. The other imposes 
practically the same rate of duty on ready-made clothing as on the 
cloth from which it is made—a positive discrimination in favor of foreign 
production as against domestic industry. The worsted-cloth industry 
of this country is being destroyed under existing law, because of these 
unequal rates, and consequent enormous importation of such articles, 
which increased in value nearly $4,000,000 during the fiscal year just 
closed, over the fiscal year of 1885. The importations of ready-made 
wearing apparel are constantly increasing, and the wages of our tailors 
and seamstresses are being lowered. 

Every intelligent man knows, and every honest one will admit, that 
under the tariffs of the past twenty-five years the cost to the con- 
sumer of the manufactures of wool has been vastly reduced; and the 
manufactures were never so good and so cheap as now. Itis a fact 
well known that the ad valorem features of the combined rates on manu- 
factures of wool have been quite largely evaded of late years, thereby 
largely depriving our domestic manufacturers of the defense against 
the cheap labor of the Old World which these rates were intended to 
secure. Nevertheless, the highest rate of duty imposed by the bill re- 
ported favorably to the House by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on manufactures of wool, is 35 per cent. ad valorem, which, if honestly 
collected, would properly compensate for the difference in cost of labor 
between this country and Europe, as to some articles, while as to many, 
including wearing apparel, it would not be sufficient. 

The proposition presented in the committee’s bill to levy a uniform 
ad valorem rate on the widely-varying articles embraced in the schedule 
of manufactures of wool can neither be fairly explained nor defended. 
The same rate is laid on the ‘‘ poor man’s blanket’’ as on the fine 
made-up garments of the rich. The same rate is laid on yarns as on 
fine cloths and ready-made clothing. Thesame rate is laid on shoddy 
cloths as on such fancy articlesas fringes, galloons, gimps, cords, tassels, 
and ladies’ headwear. It may be contended that underauniform ad val- 
orem rate thearticle would pay duty according to its value or the amount 
of labor bestowed upon it. ‘This does not, however, meet the case, for 
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it not only puts the labor of this country at an actual disadvantage 
with the labor of Europe, but it subjects us to a farther injury from the 
undervaluation of the foreign article in proportion to its price. 

The effect of the bill reported favorably would be to close many of 
our mills. It would inevitably throw outof employment a large num- 
ber of tailors and sewing-women now employed in the largeclothing es- 
tablishments of the country. It might almost be said that it would be 
a measure of protection to foreign labor and foreign capital. I believe 
that the men interested in important Southern agricultural industries, 
and who ask the continuance of rates in the interest of their agricultural 
products, should be ready to accord as many necessary though lower 
rates to their brother agriculturists in other sectionsof the country. 

It is objected that the bill introduced by me only changes the rate 
of duty or tax on articles yielding less than one-tenth ($17,000,000) of 
the $181,000,000 received from customs during the fiscal year 1885. 
This is an objection to the extent rather than to the quality of the meas- 
ure. In other words, the committee think the bill too small. The bill 
was a modest measure, and, as I have already said, was not considered 
as a complete and perfect measure of tariff revision, but merely a fair 
step in the right direction. If the committee had carefully considered 
the bill itself, instead of merely consulting the tabular statement ac- 
companying it, they would have found that it proposed changes or re- 
ductions of duties on articles which yielded more than $40,000,000 of 
customs revenue in 1885. They altogether overlooked the fact that the 
recommendations of Acting Secretary Fairchild respecting changes in 
rates on silks, leather gloves, laces, and embroideries, as well as Mr. 
HEWITT’s proposition relating to tobacco, hatter’s trimmings, wearing 
apparel and personal effects, cartons, coverings, and other articles not 
included in the tabular statement, were made part of the bill which 
they condemned. 

The Committee on Ways and Means claim to be the champion of 
free raw material for use in all our manufacturing industries; yet these 
gentlemen object seriously to my proposition to relieve from internal 
taxes domestic distilled spirits used in the arts, such as productions of 
coal-tar, dye-stuffs, varnishes, paints, patent medicines, medicinal 
preparations, and a vast line of other medical productions, for the pur- 
chase of which many millions of dollars are annually sent out of the 
country, and which without the tax on spirits used in their production 
would be made at home, and large quantities might be exported. 

The adverse report estimates the internal-revenue tax on spirits that 
would be thus used at $10,000,000 annually. If this be so, it isa 
greater burden by one-half on domestic industries to our consumers 
than the much-talked-of customs on wool, hemp, jute, manila, and 
all other fibrous compounds, the duties on all of which amounted to 
$5, 111,555.35 during the fiscal year 1885. The rate of duty on these 
articles ranges only from an equivalent of 7 to 46 per cent. ad valorem, 
while on a barrelof distilled spirits, of say, 46 gallons, costing $95.22, 
or $2.07 per gallon, the internal taxes equal, say, $77.40, leaving only 
$17.82 as the untaxed value of that raw material. The estimates of 
the committee, however, as to the amount of the tax on spirits that 
would be used in the arts are purely conjectural. I question if they 
have any reliable data going to show that $10,000,000 would be the 
amount. I think it would be a much less sum. 

The reference in the report to my proposition to levy a specific duty 
of 1 cent per pound instead of the 35 percent. ad valorem on cotton ties 
or hoops for baling purposes, I beg to notice. I assert that the adop- 
tion of the proposed rate would not increase the cost to the consumer 
nor reduce the price received by the producer for his cotton. If the 
proposed rate were adopted it would secure the revenues from fraud, 
and would enable our iron manufacturers in Alabama and elsewhere 
South, as well as in the North, to make the article and supply it to con- 
sumers at less than the cost of ocean freight, exchange, commission, &c. 
The same is true as to other descriptions of iron and steel and otherarti- 
cles the rates on which it is proposed to change from ad valorem tospe- 
cific, and which show an apparent advance based on ad valorem equiva- 
lents, because the articles have been enormously undervalued. Those 
who seek free trade in the United States are uniformly opposed to 
specific duties. 

The Committee on Ways and Means warmly favor ad valorem rates, 
and have stoutly antagonized the recommendations in the direction of 
specific duties so urgently made by Manning and acting Sec- 
retary Fairchild. They have likewise hindered the passage of the ad- 
mirable administrative measure proposed by Mr. Hewitt and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. This opposition is without jastifica- 
tion. The adoption of those features would render customs taxes less 
disagreeable by putting a stop to fraud, insuring an honest collection of 
the revenue, and diverting importations from est representatives 
of foreign houses to honest and legitimate distributing merchants 
throughout the country. 

I do not impute any motive lacking in patriotism to those who re- 
fuse to permit the separate enactment of those administrative clauses 
of the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means, but I can 
not shut my eyes tothe fact thata majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means seem to have determined that unless their own peculiar views 
can be incorporated into law in regard to customs and a con- 
tinuance of the internal-revenue system without reduction or modifi- 
cation, they will prevent any reform in this connection. 








The adverse report on the bill I introduced has been and prot 
will be extensively circulated as far as possible to impress the . 
mind in the direction of its views. I do not object to that. for , 
every confidence that when judgment is made up between ie ; 
propositions the conservative plan proposed by me, which is re 4] 


| harmony with our party utterances and with the traditions of o 


history, will receive the approval of an intelligent people. 





APPENDIX A. 


That the wool interest of the United States may be more ; 
derstood and that “legislation affecting’ this great industry 
be cautious and conservative in method’ and “in a Spirit of fairn: 
I have caused to be compiled the following statistics on the <»)});. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The wool interest of the United States is extremely se 11s); i, 
tariff. The tariff on raw wool as imposed at different periods in t),, oe realy 
the Government is shown in the following table of rates from the oy arte —s of 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, No. 3, 1884-1555, pag a? oP 


eto changes in the 


e 555 


mi, 39-1883 


Rates of duty imposed on wool by the various acts of Congress from 17 


Date on 


Date of act : . 
of ere Rates of duty 
Congress. effect. 


' 


} 
July 4,1789)| July 4, 1789 | Free. 
Apr. 27,1816} July 1, 1816 | 15 per cent.ad valorem. 
May 22,1824| July 1,1824) Value not exceeding 10 cents per pound 
| eent.ad valorem. 
| July 1,1824| Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 2) 
| ad valorem. 





| 
June 1,1825| 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
June 1, 1826 | 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
May 19,1828 | Sept. 1, 1828 | 4 cents per pound and 40 per cent.ad valo: 
July 1,1829) 4 cents per pound and 45 per cent. ad va n 
| July 1, 1830) 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valor 
1833 | Value not over 8 cents per pound, free 


July 14,1832} Mar. 3, 
j i Over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound and 49 
| percent. 
Mar. 2,1833/ Jax. 1,1836| Not over 8 cents per pound, free. 
i | Over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound 1 33 
| per cent. 
Jan, 1,1838| Over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pou 
per cent. 
; Jan, 1,1840) Over 8 cents per pound,4 cents per pound and 34 
} per cent. 
Jan. 1,1842| Over8cents per pound,4 cents per pound and 7 
per cent. 
July 1,1842)| Over 8 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound and 29 
per cent. 
Aug. 30,1842 | Aug. 30, 108 | Value not over 7 cents per pound, 5 per 
| Valorem. 
| Over 7 cents per pound,3 cents per pound and 
| | _ per cent. 
July 30,1846 Dec. 1,1846 | Thibet, Angora, and other goats’ hair or mo! 
| per cent.ad valorem. 
| All other 30 per cent.ad valorem 
Mar. 3,1857| July 1,1857| Value of 20 cents per pound and less, free 
i Angora, Thibet, &c., over 20 cents, 15 per « 
All other over 20 cents, 24 per cent. 
Sheep-skins with wool on, 15 per cent. 
Value less than 18 cents per pound, 5 per « 
18 cents and notover 24 cents per pound, 
| pound. 
} | Over 24 cents, 9 cents per pound. 
June 30,1864 | July 1, 1864 | Sheep-skins with wool on, 20 per cent. 
Value per pound 12 cents or less, 3 cents per | 
i | Over 12 cents and not over 24 cents, 6 cents per 
pound, 
| Over 24 cents and not over 32 cents, 10 « 
| _ pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem 
Over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 1) per 
ad valorem. 
| Wools scoured treble the amount of duty 
Mar. 2,1867| Mar. 2,1867| Clothing wools, 32 cents or less, 10 cents per pound 


Mar. 2,1861' Apr. 1, 1861 








and 11 per cent. ad valorem. 7 
Over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 percent. ac 
valorem 


Washed, twice the amount of duty. 

Combing wool, 32 cents or less,10 cents per} 
and 11 per cent. ad valorem. 

Over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Carpet wool, 12 cents or less,3 cents per por! 

Over 12 cents, 6 cents per pound. 

All classes scoured, treble duty. «i 

Sheep and goat skins with wool on, 3) pe: i 


j 
Mar, 2,1967 | Mar. 2, 1867 


1 


valorem. 
Wools on skin, to be dutiable at the same 
other wools. 
Reduction of 10 per cent. on all dutjes : 
Rates under tariff of March 2, 1867, restored 


July 14,1870| Jan. 1,1871 


June 6,1872/ Aug. 1,1872 
Mar. 3,1875| Mar. 3,1875 
Mar. 3,1883/| July 1, 1883 


per pound. 
Over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. 
Washed, twice the amount of duty. : 
Combing wools, value of 30 cents or less. |) « 
pound. 
Over 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. 
Carpet wools, value of 12 cents or Jess, 2) : 


pound. 
Over 12 cents,5 cents per pound. 
Wools of all kinds scoured, trebie the amount 


duty. 
Wools on the skin same as other wools. 


Mar. 3, 1888 | July 


zi 


Clothing wools, value of 30 cents or less, 10 cen's 


f 





or we £8 6 4. be moe em ewe 














1 will be observed that on August 1, 1867, all duties on wool were reduced 10 
+ cent. Mareh 3, 1875, the rates of eight years before were restored. Under 
- ‘es the number of sheep in the country increased year by year until the 
the tariff of 1883 began to be manifest. In 1880 the number of sheep in 
i States corresponded to the number given as fleeces for each State in 
table, which also gives the amount of wool produced in each State: 


these rat 
effect of 
the Unitec 
the following 


Spring clip of wool for 1880. 


[From United States census report. } 


States and Territories. Fleeces. Weight 


Number. 
35, 192, 047 


Pounds. 
155, 681, 751 





peseqrenccevevecess 313, 098 
eeccececcecenscocees 557, 368 
27, 326 | ; 
1,087,073 | 6,093,066 
1, 106, 511 6, 167, 498 
455, 359 2, 971,975 
499,671 | 2,855,832 
? 1, 000, 269 4, 592, 576 
Louisiana oe - « Sea’ aan 
. G0, 9 =~, 640,407 
Maine....... 171 184 | ono ena 
67, 979 | 299, O89 
2, 189, 389 11, 858, 497 
267, 598 1, 352, 124 
287, 694 | "84, 643 
1,411,298 | 7,313,924 
184, 277 995, 484 
199, 453 1, 282, 656 
133, 695 655, 012 
211,825} 1,060,589 
117, 020 | 441,110 
2,088,831 | 4,019,188 
1,715,180 | 8,827,195 
461, 638 | 917, 756 
4,902,486 | 25, 003,756 
1,083,162 | 5,718,524 
1, 776, 598 8, 470, 27: 
7,211 65, 680 
South Carolima.......c0re seoneesseees 118, 889 | 272, 758 
TemMeNBOD ca ecsscescnncanacesectancscecee 672,789 | 1, 918.295 
.| 2,411,638 6, 928, 019 
“| 233, 121 973, 246 
ool 439,870 |} 2,551,113 
--| 497,289] 1,836,673 
--| 292,883) 1,389,123 
| 674,769 | 2,681,444 
.| 1,836,807 | 7,016, 491 
Wyoming....... SiseistiniiicadiindiAiancintonctonsieckestecseseccatsssnebenves 140, 225 | 691, 650 
Not es following items, the result of special investigations: Texas 
and California fall clip of sheep reported on farms, 13,000,000 pounds; wool of 
other (ranch) sheep, 31,000,000 unds; pulied wool and fleece of slaughtered 
= 38,000,000 ds; mak an aggregate of 240,681,751 pounds. 
A decrease in number of sheep begins to show itself in the returns of 1885. 


In the report on the number and values of farm animals for January and Feb- 
= 1885 (Agricultural Department), it is said that— 

“There has been no increase of sheep husbandry. A small falling off is indi- 
cated ‘in the farming States.’ Only Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware. ‘ary- 
land, the Carolinas, Alabama, Kansas, and Nebraska, of all the farming States, 
hold the numbers of a year ago. Nebraska and Kansas are both agricultural 
and .and have made advances on the pastoral! side, taking flocks from 
the extreme East. It is said thatat least one-third of the flocks of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, ave been sent from the State, many going across the 
Missouri River. Our correspondent makes the loss 60 per cent. The slight re- 
duction of the wool tariff has sent hundreds of thousands of sheep to the butcher 
or the range. Hon. G. V. Lawrence, Representative of that district in Con- 

s: 


, SAYS: 

“* The reduction of the tariff on wool by the act of Congress, near the close of 
the Forty-seventh Congress, in 1883, had a most injurious effect on this industry. 
The estimate of loss to the farmer on the wool cropof that year for our county 
alone was from $90,000 to $100,000 by the reduction in price. This discouraged 
many who had flocks, and they sold them and purchased cattle, and last fall 

rices continued so low that there was no profit to the wool-grower, and I have 
ittle doubt the number of sheep will still continue to decrease under the gen- 
eral depression, and I think this extended and important industry will ulti- 


mately be abandoned (or nearly so), unless a higher duty is placed on foreign 
Woo! than the rate.’” (Page 4.) 











The follo exhibit shows the aggregate relations for the United States, as 
derived from same authority : 
> Number of 7 
Years. sheep. Value. 
SE Pee seseeseeeel 50,626,626 $119, 902,706 
ID cease al tance he tetiiietinteeneyesschecnctinzenescerscnd 50,360,243 | 107,960,650 





Thisshows a lossin numbers of about one-half of 1 per cent.,and a loss in 
Values ofa little over 9 per cent. 
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The following table is compiled om the 


report already cited, an 


















d brings 

sharply into view the cl ges a y States 
Tab wou A yy 

ates and Te a N phi \ 
: 
Maine........... 18, 374 ~ ‘ 19% 
New Hampshire " 299 ‘ 299 
Vermont aenomailen : e 35, 892 » 240 
Massachusetts.. ‘ 8 959 3 536 
Rhode Island............... i 99 20, 866 ) O82 
Connecticut.. 101 1,419 8 §, 662 
New York 8 ;, 685 { 7 
New Jersey 2 is ) 9 
Pennsylvania......... ss) 1, 486, 851 10 4 238 
Delaware .. sedeaiaens 102 > 519 46, 916 
Maryland... 00 022 » 8X0 
Virginia......... Ss 1 iw 62 1, 230, 919 
North Carolina 108 188, 350 37 > O40 
South Carolina 101 l oil 1 76 048 
Georgia........ 8 2, 547 49 1% 
| Florida.............. a9 ol 76 2, 394 
Alabami......... 100 43, 925 47 570 
Mississippi... Ot 281, 738 1 52 128, 242 
Louisiana.. 7 121, 234 1 68 73 
TE ciddvtbenestnecceree Us) 58, 461 1 % 14 909g 
EN hctticstenscrcnescesceccouness 99 », 020 i 64 B83 
a 97 655, 558 79 l O49 
West Virginia.................... ) 7, 665 2 93 
Ee 7 950, 761 ) 24 
I site caienieis 98 4, 900, 035 ” I SS 
I ianintt aa tiiiainindineudiinhipenibenarenentd 98 2, 364, 174 ) 628 
Indiana.... 8 1,122, 184 8 3 
i cinnnsstaicccintiesiwces 97 1, 093, 101 2 41 1,373 
Wisconsin ..............00 winalentale . 96 ], 282, 947 219 S00, 654 
ETT : sieidael 99 272, 708 2 3 3, 132 
ON > 472,308 is I 311 
Missouri .. 9 1, 338, 623 7 135 
Kansas ...... pen 102 833,143 | 93 1,617,616 
ee ‘ 112 373, 894 21 88, 916 
California... saapeidituaiiie 95 5, 892, 911 . l] 7, 602 
ea 98 2,519, 950 61 4, 057, 120 
Nevada. .... 110 423, 885 1 92 13, 859 
Sins is teteiclcinhentinnbinnienducmeutioemennenete 95 1, 185, 942 “ 2 », 852 
SE ee 105 853, 335 1 90 7 
ee 101 183, 820 2 39 330 
Idaho....... 102 191, 250 2 30 875 
Montana....... 134 625, 000 16 | 500 
SE II cia dettiahetniciidadtinushtentndpetenenduenen 122 5,410,9% l 64 5 48 
ee 110 620, 7 212 1, 315, 948 
EN EE IEEE Ne a 117 2 38 1, 270, 623 
Te IID, cncntnsirsinceiconisestnes 102 2 08 1, 268,717 
ee isncicinnihteethliinen 5D, 360, 243 214 107 650 
*Total number compared with January, 1884 


Mr. J. R. Dodge, the Statistician, furt 
‘** Last year an increase was reported in the value all farm animais except 
sheep and swine. In this return there is a decline in all values, in sympathy 
with the general depreciation, and as to sheep an additional depreciation on ac- 
count of the change in the wool tariff * 
If we now turn tothe estimates of the Agr 


her says 





icultural Depariment s 








is vn in 
the report on the numbers and values of farm animals for January and February, 
1886, we shall find the decrease indicated the year before en sly greater 
and we shall see that the transfer of the wool interests from t ing States 
with their careful methods and corresponding results to the izes of the 
| extreme West with their more wholesale methods and « - g res sis 
greatly empbasized. This report furnishes material for the following exhibit 
Decre vumdber and value 
Number of 
Years shoot Valu 
: 
REED cncrcccovcessesemsscoves ) 24 $107, 960, 650 
1886 ... 18, 522 2, 443, 867 
Decrease.. 2, 037, 912 l 16,78 

Mr. J. R. Dodge, the Statis in of the Department, th : ia 
tion for the year: ; 

“Coming to sheep, it must be observed that sheep husbandry is i period of 
deeper depression than any other animal industry of the co rhe results 
of this inquiry manifest a loss of about two million sheep. 17 ndustry has 
been peculiarly susceptible to adverse influences, feeling keenly y depression 
of prices of wool. Values of both wool and mutton have been low, and flocks 





have been slaughtered in the farm States, or sent West to cheaper pasturage. 
It is estimated that Pennsylvania has lost in one year a fifth of her flocks, or 
nearly three hundred thousand sheep. The loss is the more serious, as it falls 
mainly on a region peculiarly adapted by its grasses and irregularities of sur- 
face for sheep farming, which has long stood in the forefront of improvement in 
woolkgrowing. The decline is almost universal east of the Mississippi. 

“The ratio of loss will be seen to have rapidly increased as regards numbers of 
sheep, the per cent. of decrease for 1834 or to January, 1885, having been near 
one-half of 1 per cent., while for 1885 or to January, 1886, it was eightfold as 
great, or 4 per cent.” 
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The following details by States are taken frqm the same report: Table showing the estimaied numbers fiep on forme, &e.—Continued 
Table showing the estimated numbers of sheep on farms, &c., January and February, | ~~ Ss ee ee ge von aa _— 
$36. | 
: States and Territories. | ent | | Number. Seine | v 
-_— -- — cent, price, alu 
“s ae 2 ‘ Se a | 
States and Territories ae Number. j Average Value. am ; 
pe, | ai teaenniiie cd | 9] 1,088,517] 2:10) 9 x0 ap 
enigma telas ~ | Minois ... bs 92 | 1,005, 653 | 319! 2 on 10 
} i / ise i s 2 ~ a , 
iia tlt acetic | vigil | 98| sez,4o7| $215! $1,156,771 | yeconsin | te) aan | | 28] 2.36.90 
New Hampshire............ 97 195, 260 2 45 | 478, 387 | lowa ; 99 | 467, 580 2 = oot 
Vermont. s 98 | 378, 174 286 | 1,082,031 Missouri oes a ee | 285) O78 1 48 1,067, 204 
Massachiuse tts. ssttinatniaian aides 95 64,561 3 04 | 196, 104 Kansas Oa eae " 125 | 1 190 163 48 1, 908 249 
Rhode Island........ 98| 20,449 3 75 76,684 | Nebraska. | 190} aesters| gyn | 888.07 
Connecticut......... . v0 90 | 53, 477 3 25 178,575 | California... weet —« 103 | 6, 069, 698 | 1 1 ae 
renner 4 sd 94) 1,595,824) 306] 4,875,243 | Oregon..... t= «98 | 2,469,551 1 a7 | 20) M61,268 
NOW JOTMeY ...00ccrecscrersescoserererees soosene 90 | 107, 413 | 3 76 403,851 | Nevada... ond 116 | "661,261 173 Sant ae 
Pennsylvania..............+ 80 | 1,189,481 2 68 3, 187,809 | Colorado ’ 95 | 1,126,645 | iv 1, 145, 436 
IID cicisdemnsrnceveqeeriininnastaneyinesivare + 99 | 22, 294 2 80 | 62,368 | arizona. 105 896, 002 170 1, 94, 162 
Maryland..........ccccese0 one eked 98| 168,582; 3808 519,739 | Dakota 8| 23.672; 94,| 2523,203 
Virginia.. | 97 463, 127 2 2 1, 035, 922 | Jaaho..... 110 210.375) >14 aa) aoe 
North Carolina... 96 468, 816 1 28 600,084 | srontana ‘| 15 718,750\ 9 }9 441,788 
South Carolina ..... | 96] 112,935 1 72 194,250 | New Mexico... “} you} 4,828:755) iw 523, 201 
SIRI Apsctsindhqrosonensecistindh bi 94) 500,50! 146 730,868 | Hteh............. | 105 "651,767; 208| yar 
NEED alisaidhcsoneinorensonstihanicl od 93 91, 094 1 65 150,305 | Washington 102 544,548 | 3) youu 
DETIIID. nv ctimnecncvemmngvitnninte nl 98 337, 047 1 40 471,866 | Wyoming ......ccsccessscesvsecssncsveveeescee aL 105 518, 466 | 207\ Yoo! 
Missinsippl....vne-rer oe on “| 98 | 276,103 | 1 50 see Se ee Rel ee 
SERINE cddhinitposteninn ctttntthcdonabesen diel 96 116, 385 1 65 192, 466 | 48, 322, 331 | ah eet oe 
=o egg - 90 | 6,802'615 170 | 11,582,812 _ pee sisnialenberentihlticnstectbadbanibebiabinls pela 48, 322, 331 | 191 | 92,443, a67 
Arkansas...,.......00+ 104 234,021 | 1 57 ae | : ae —— _ . 
Tennessee ..... ... 95 603, 780 | 1 60 967, 255 * Total number compared with that of January, 1885. 
West Virginia.... 98 624, 912 188) 1,174,210 . 
Kentucky ....s.0000++ ont bt 9) 903, 223 2 24 2, 024, 665 The magnitude of the wool consumption of the United States is clearly p 
Sl i vniseecinaitiinds ene vied 97 | 4,753,034 209 | . 918,156 | ifest in the following table taken from the quarterly report, Bureau of & o. 
I tea ce ect nad | 96! 2'260'607| 211! 4,788,871 | tistics, No. 3, 1884-85, page 567. 


Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States, from 1839 to 1884, inclusive. 


| 


|Retained for 


! 





Total he mapas, 














Calendar year, Production. ons ended Imports, tion and im- home con- Imports 
| June 30— . rts sumptior ° 
aa — | Domestic. | Foreign. | Total. pon. 

Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. Per cent 
35, 802,114 | 1840*.. ......... 9, 898,740 YY ee 85,528 85,528 45, 020, 578 21.7 
52,516, 959 bas 18, 695, 294 71, 212, 253 35, 898 peocesnsscconstees 35, 898 71, 176, 355 | % 3 
60, 264, 913 26, 282, 935 86, 54°, 848 389, 512 133, 493 523, 005 65, 749, 635 | 30.4 
106, 000, 000 75, 121,728 181, 121, 728 355,722 708,850 | 1,064,572 | 180,057, 156 | 411 
123, 000, 000 91, 250, 114 214, 250, 114 155, 482 223, 475 378,957 | 213,871, 157 | 42.4 
142, 000, 000 44, 420, 375 186, 420, 375 466, 182 679,261 | 1,145,463 | 185,274,912 23.6 
155, 000, 000 71, 287, 988 226, 287, 988 973, 075 851,645 | 1,824,720 | 224, 463, 268 | 33.1 
160, 000, 000 38, 158, 382 198, 158, 382 307,418 619, 550 926,968 | 197,231,414 | 94 
168, 000, 000 25, 462, 197 193, 462, 197 558,435 | 2,801,852 | 3,360,287 | 190,101,910 12.6 

180, 000, 000 89, 275, 926 219, 275, 926 444, 387 342, 417 786, 804 | 218, 489,122 | 17 

162, 000, 000 49, 230, 199 211, 230, 199 152,892 | 1,710,053 | 1,862,945 | 209,367, 254 | 9 
160, 000, 000 68, 058, 028 058, 028 25,195 | 1,305,811 | 1,330,506 | 226,727,552 | 29 
150, 000, 000 126, 507,409 276, 507, 409 140,515 | 2, 266, 2,406,908 | 274, 100,501 44.9 
158, 000, 000 85, 496, 049 243, 496, 049 75,129 | 7,040,386 | 7,115,515 | 236, 380,534 35.1 
170, 000, 000 42, 939, 541 212, 939, 541 319,600 | 6,816,157 | 7,135,757 | 205,803,784 20.2 
181, 000, 000 54, 901,760 235, 991, 760 178,034 | 3,567,627 | 3,745,661 | 232,156, 099 23.3 
192, 000, 000 44, 642, 836 236, 692, 836 104,768 | 1,518,426 | 1,623,194 | 235,019, 642 18.9 
200, 000, 000 42,171, 192 242,171, 192 79,599 | 3,088,957 | 3,168,556 | 239, 002, 636 17.4 
208, 250, 000 48, 449, 079 256, 699, 079 347,854 | 5,952,221 | 6,300,075 | 250,399, 004 18.9 
211, 000, 000 39, 005, 155 250, 005, 155 60,784 | 4,104,616 | 4,165,400 | 245,839,755 15.6 
232, 500, 000 128,131, 747 360, 631, 747 191,551 | 3,648,520 | 3,840,071 | 356,791, 676 35.5 
240, 000, 000 55, 964, 236 295, 964, 236 71,455 | 5,507,534 | 5,578,989 | 290,385, 247 18.9 
272, 000, 000 67, 861, 744 339, 861,744 116,179 | 3,831,836 | 3,948,015 | 335,913,729 | 20.0 
290, 000, 000 70, 575, 478 360, 575, 478 64,474 | 4,010,043 | 4,074,517 | 356,500, 961 | 19.6 
300, 000, 000 | 78, 350, 651 378, 350, 651 10,393 | 2,304,701 | 2,315,004 | 376,035,557 20.7 





*Year ended September 30, 1840. 








The data as to producticn have been furnished by Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistic- | in advance of final footingsas about to show a deficiency of 10,000,000 pounds, as 
jan of the Department of Agriculture. compared with the previous year. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates the wool product of 1834 as 308,000,- d to importe¢ 
000 pounds, The wool product continued to increase in face of a diminution of eae Sn ak teh tole dene ar the! fo Y WwW ; 
sheep, partly at least through the fleeces of the very sheep slain and thus de- | summary, as tothe imports of wool and woolen goods for the years 1833 1884, 


stroyed as a source of future supply. In 1885, however, this slaughtering had pages 
reached a marked effect in decreasing the product, which is roughly estimated ome, showing the valuss and the duties paid ( my Sy 


Summary of articles of imported merchandise entered for consumption, &c., years ending June 30, 1883, 1884, and 1885. 


Year ending June 30— 




















Articles, | 1884. | 1885. 
Values. en Duties, | Values. | Duties. | Values Dut 
Wools, and manufactures of: = | 5 

Raw......... -~tempbsieiniisensiliiapeanmunaicclgiibasinubousecsinibdamidcainiiaiiiiais nina $3,174 628 02 '$13,593,'299 05 | $4,522,825 S2 | $9,474,263 87 | $3, 164.205 % 
Manufactures ....csssssssssennvssssnereeenenennnsessserneessssecenees soveessneeesnee seceeeer| 42,052, 455 99 | 29, 146, 264 50 | 41, 484, 871 80 | 27, 478,400 05 | 36,176,705 44 | 24, 294,08 
DRA ..-ccercesesceanndecvnletusnisdtan ini aaa ~| GL, O44, 44d 22 $2, 320, 892 52 55, 078, 170 85 | 82,001, 225 87 45, 650, 969 31 | 27, 459, 234 % 
The report just cited furnishes also (pages 130-131) various particulars as to | 1867 to 1885, inclusive, with average rate of duty, ordinary duty received, com 

quantities of wool and woolen manu Eotores entered for consumption from ! sumption per capita and duty per capita, as shown in the following table: 

= 
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Not only is a marked effect upon the wool industry of the country as a whole 
produced by changes in the tariff, but there are special local influences arising 
from the bearing of specified provisions affecting particular kinds of wool and 
of woolen manufactures, and thus developing results varying in different lo- 
calities with the kind of sheep there most advantageously kept. 

This will be more distinctly evident on inspection of tables and explanations 
here following from official sources. 

Although the duties under the present law are specific it has been possible 
to calculate them in such @ way as to make a comparable view of their relations 
on the basis of ad valorem charges. ar 

The following table compiled from reports of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
separately the quantity and value of imported clothing wool, combing wool, 
and carpet wool entered for consumption in the United States,the amount of 
duty and the average ad valorem rate of duty collected thereon, during the 
years ended June 30, 1831, 1882, 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
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Year ended June 30— Quantity. | Values. | rs | e 2s 
&3 «S09 
— | > eS 
° i< 
atleast heen ————$$_|—_—_—_—_|___ 
CLOTHING WOOLS. Pounds. | | Per ct 
essere avestentersnemerssesne| 90,609,707 | $4,751,454 | $2,599,686 | 54.72 
TUIR ccineghtivichinistisintdtlastBigeoeed 13, 489, 923 3, 042, 407 1,693,078 | 55. 64 
1883 ial ctebdien ‘| 11,546, 530 2, 567, 443 1,444,948 | 56.28 
20, 703, 843 4,700, 605 2,111,279 | 44.91 
eta talent one | 2, 994, 533 1,357,225 | 45.32 
COMBING WOOLS, | | 
Sena “| 4, 421, 491 1, 271, 332 585,500 | 46.07 
2,318, 671 648, 252 304,133 | 46.92 
1, 373,114 343, 987 176,181 | 51.22 
| 4,474,395 1, 058, 758 | 451,521 | 42.65 
3, 891, 914 921, 252 394,908 | 42.87 
42, 385, 769 6, 038, O41 1,675,630 | 27.75 
47, 208, 175 6, 642, 699 1,857,442 | 27.96 
40, 130, 323 5, 580, 558 1,553,498 | 27.84 
62, 525, 692 7, 833, 935 1,960,025 | 25.02 
68, 146, 652 9, 474, 263 8, 164, 592 | 93.4 








The poate of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department show how 
great a dependence for revenue the duty collected upon imported wool in raw 
and man forms has come to be. Thus in the year ending June 30, 1883, 
the imports of wool and woolen manufactures entered for consumption stood 
third in the order of magnitude as to value, and second as to amount of duties 
collected thereon, constituting 15.42 per cent. of the total amount of duties col- 
lected from imports. (Quarterly Rep., No. 4, 1883-1884, p. 540.) 

The ratios of clothing wool, combing wool, and carpet wool produced in the 
United States in 1883 were estimated by Mr. James Lynch in a communication 
to the Bureau of Statistics as a little over 72 per cent., 20 percent., and 7 percent. 
respectively. We may accept this estimate as a guide to our judgment upon the 
local interest of the various qualities. Were it possible to obtain anything like 
accurate figures they would be found to be modified by those changes which 
have reduced in such rapid ratio the wool interests of States east of the Missis- 
sippi, where wools of the grades above carpet wools predominated. 

following table shows the quantity of clothing wool, combing wool, and 
carpet wool produced in the United States, according to Mr. Lynch, in connec- 
tion with the quantity of each class of wool as defined by the law imported into 
the country, the ad valorem rate of duty, the duty per pound, and the price per 
pound d the year ended June 30, 1883: 
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Pounds. Cents. Per cent. Cents. 
233, 000, 000 11, 546, 530 12.51 56. 28 22. 24 
65, 000, 000 1,373,114 12.83 51.22 25. 65 
22, 000, 000 40, 130, 323 3. 87 27.84 13.91 


a of Statistics, No, 4, 1883-'S4, page 544.) 
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Wool and manufactures of entered for consumption. 


Quanti- | Average rate of Comey Consumption per Duty per 

ties, duty. aaa , capita capita, 

Pownds. 

deen 51,913, 871 | 50.71 per cent 72.71 cents. 
| 37,238,513 | 63.60 per cent G4. 37 cents. 
-| 40,637,389 | 63.07 per cent. 67. 89 cents. 
42,099,181 | 61.95 per cent. 67. 64 cents. 
.| 52,700,628 | 63.68 per cent 84.85 cents. 
| 69,811, 240 | 60.21 per cent 103. 51 cents. 
72, 892,743 52. 80 per COné. ..... v2. 29 cente. 
59, 287, 932 | 54.52 per cent 75. 43 cente, 
55, 856,545 | 55.35 per cent...... 70. 16 cents, 
| 42, 260,342 | 59.88 per cent..... 55. $4 cents. 
snneane 33, 465,179 | 60.53 per cent....... 43. 45 cents. 
noesee 32, 698, 759 | 60.83 per cent. 68. 15 cents............ 41.45 cents, 
| 30,553,923 | 61.55 per cent 61. 86 cents 38. 07 cents. 
cove oe | 49,748,213 | 58.77 per cent. 99. 20 cents 68. 30 cents, 
45, 164,149 | 60.41 per cent 87.76 cents 53. 02 cents. 
--| 47,618,182 | 61.43 per cent. 90. 19 cents........... 55. 40 cents. 
sovce 51, 044, 444 | 63.32 per cent. 94.24 cents 59. 67 cents, 
55, 078,171 | 58.10 per cent. 99. 14 cents............ 57. O cents. 
nie 45, 650, 969 | 60.15 per cent.. 79. 96 cents 48. 10 cents. 


In a communication printed in the report just cited Mr. J. R 
the grades of wool as grown in the United States and distr 
tariff classification. The clothing wools merino of some degree, with the 
highest type of purity in Vermont, but almost exclusively prevailing in New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan, predominant in West Virginia, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast areas. The comb- 
ing wools from which worsted yarns are made predominate in the South, ex- 
cept in the States already named as supplying clothing wool. 
also known as the mutton breeds. In Kentucky they are estimated to be 99 per 
cent. of the wholenumber. The carpet wools in the United States are the prod- 
uct of the Mexican sheep which have been introduced as a foundation of ranch 
flocks, and in many cases improved by crossing so as to furnish a higher qual- 
ity. (Page550.) 

According to Mauger & Avery, in the same report (page 553), Colorado and 
New Mexico produce about all the carpet wool growninthiscountry. Thesame 
parties state that the worsted manufacture is rapidly growing, from which it 
might be expected that the regions furnishing combing wools would fird their 
markets bettered. The effect of the tariff of 1883, however, has modified that 
prospect, illustrating anew the disturbing influence of instability in our tariffs. 
The portion of the communication bearing on this point is here presented (pages 
551, 552): 


Dodge explains 
ibuted under the 
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The sheep are 


“1065 ann 107 Reape Street, New York 

“Dear Stir: Yours of the lth is at hand and noted. 

“The reduction of the tariff on worsted yarn has enabled the foreign manufact- 
urers to send over their manufactures of fine worsted at figures which render 
their production here unprofitabie, except at greatly reduced prices for the raw 
material. 

** For this reason fine delaine fleeces are only salable at about the prices of cloth- 
ing wools of the same quality and condition. We have written for full details 
on this subject, and in the course of a few days will be able to send you facts and 
figures in support of above statements. 

** Domestic wools are graded into two classes, irrespective of grade, 
clothing and combing wools. 

“Delaine wool is really a combing wool, but generally of finer quality and 
shorter in staple than combing. Itis used inthe manufacture of the finer, softer 
grades of yarns. Worsted manufacturers have usually paid from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound more for selections of wool suitable for delaine; but since last sum- 
mer the demand for this kind of domestic wool has slackened, as a result of the 
tariffact of March 3, 1883, and aclass of wool of which the State of Ohio produces 
a percentage of from 25 to 30 per cent. of her entire clip is thereby depreciated 
in value. In other words, by reason of the reduction of dtity on worsted yarns 
(i. e.,yarn made from wool which can be combed) in the tariff act of March 
1883, the value of 25 to 30 per cent. of the clip of Ohio, which has heretofore al- 
ways commanded a price 3 to5 cents per pound above ordinary Ohio woo! 


March 17, 1884. 


amely, 


is 


now worth no morethan ordinary fleece. Thisis independent of the direct effect 
of the reduction in the duty on wool apparent on the face of the law 
“To asomewhat less extentall of the wool-growers east of the Mississippi will 


suffer.” 





A few days later the same parties made a supplementary statement showing 
more in detail the effect of the tariff upon the worsted interest. It is to be noted 
that merino wools of certain grade, as wel! as strictly combing wools, are used 





for worsted through improvements in machinery. The statements follow here 
(pages 554, 555) : 
1065 AND 107 ReEApr Street, New York, March 24, 1884. 

Dear Str: In further explanation of our letterof March 17, we would say that 
under the tariff of 1867 a fine worsted yarn would cost, including charges and 
duty on the charges, say, $1.60 perpound. Under the tariffof March, 1883, the 
same yarn, costing the same price (first cost), can be bought here by the importer 
at $1.33 per pound. Reduction by duty of March, 1833, 27 cents per pound 

It is estimated that it takes 3 pounds of wool to make 1 pound of worsted yarn, 
therefore the loss is equivalent to 9 cents per pound on the raw material, which 
is about the extent of the decline in price of delaine wool from 48 cents in March 
1883, to 39 or 40 cents in March, 1884 

Meanwhile the manufacture of fine worsted yarn is seriously crippled. 
some unusual stimulus has been given to shipments of w« l yar 
is shown by the statistics reported, we believe, by the United 
agent at Bradford. 


Tha 
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Worsted yarn exported to United States January, 1883 . £1,267 
Worsted yarn exported to United States January, 1534 10,162 
Worsted coatings exported to United States January, 1%* 18,986 
Worsted coatings exported to United States January, 1554.............00 42,987 


ase in the exports of 
manufactured yarn in the 


From this it will be seen that in addition to the incre 
worsted yarns there has been a very large increase of 
shape of worsted goods. 

Yours, truly, 
MAUGER & AVERY. 

P. S.—In paragraph relating to tariff on worsted yarn we would explain that 
under tariff of 1367, if yarn cost 79 cents and charges were 2 cents, the duty 
would be on the basis of 81 cents cost; whereas, under the tariff of March, 1885, 
a yarn costing 79 cents will pay duty on 79 cents cost, no matter how much the 
legitimate charges may be. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS MADE BY MESSRS. MAUGER & AVERY, UNDER 
OF APRIL 2. 
1. The worsted industry is quite a new one in this country,and hasbeen until 
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the past few months the most successful branch of the woolen industry in the 
country, and the domestic growth of combing and delaine wools has been in 
proportion to the demand in this country. 

2. The imports of combing wool (i. e., those entered under class 2) are chiefly 
from England, but these wools compete with our medium and coarse combing 
of domestic growth rather than with the “delaine merino” wool produced in 
this country. The competition with our delaine wool comes fnom the fine 
Australian, of which a very large percentage of the importation is used for 
worsted purposes, 

Our impression is that Arizona produces more fine than carpet stock, but 
we may be mistaken. Besides being lower in price than clothing er combing 
wools, the carpet wool fleeces are much lighter than finer grades, and the return 
per head of sheep is thus much Jess. 

The same parties furnish a statement that so clearly explains the relations of 
the clothing and the combing wools in manufacturing that it is here repeated. 
(Pages 561, 562. 

Originally, only a growth of 5 to6 inches could be combed, but with the im- 
provements in combing machinery a staple 2} inches long can now be combed 
with facility. There is very little wool grown now east of the Mississippi that 
does not have that length; but as a large percentage of the wool, owing to con- 
dition or feed of sheep, is weak or diseased, only the perfectly healthy wool is 
suitable for combing purposes. If anything interferes with the health of the 
sheep at that period of the growth of the fiber it will be affected, and when ten- 
sion is applied it will break or part at that very point in the wool. Sometimes 
it happens that there will still be length enough to comb, and then it becomes a 
question of price. You will thus see that what constitutes combing wool is a 
somewhat arbitrary matter to be decided by the buyers, who are more partic- 
ular when wools are plenty than when they are scarce. What they reject atone 
time they will accept at another, though when they are free buyersthey lose by 
the great proportion of short and diseased wool combed out, called noils, which 
they have to sell at a low price. 

All grades of wool, from the coarsest to the finest,are combed. At the “Cen- 
tennial”’ a fine yarn was exhibited by one of our fine yarn spinners which they 
Claimed was two-ply 20, or equivalent to 63.8 miles per pound. 

On other machines the low carpet wools are combed for carpet purposes. 

Worsted yarn is made entirely of wool that has been combed, Strictly speak- 
ing, worsted goods are made entirely of worsted or combed yarns, but tochcapen 
the goods cotion yarn is frequently used for warp, and carded (woolen) and silk 
yarns are also frequently used for the same purpose. 

You are correct in your conclasion that the combing of the wocl previous to 
spinning constitates the basis of the distinction between “worsted” and 
‘woolen goods,” but the processes are somewhat different all through. 
“Woolen goods” are generally “fulled;” ¢. ¢., shrunk up in finishing, while 
worsted goods are generally finished without fulling. The peculiarity of most 
worsted goods is the silky or glossy finish which they have. The bulk of our 
fine wools go into ladies’ dress goods, but knit goods, cassimere shawls, over- 
coatings, braids, bunting, in fact a large variety of goods, are made now of 
worsted yarns, 

By the process of manufacture whtch separates the short and weak staples the 
fibers that are left are uniform in length and strength, and laid side by side; 
the yarn can thus be drawn out further and is smooth and glossy. For any 
class of goods requiring to be light and strong worsted yarns are especially 
suited 

Yours, truly, 
MAUGER & AVERY. 

In the same report (page 563) the same gentlemen express the view that asthe 
tendency of manufactures seems to be in the direction of worsted goods “an im- 
petus will be given to the production of wools best suited for combing purposes, 
particularly if legislation does not interfere with its development. 

In the same report (pages 564 to 566) Mr. T. C. Search, of the Fairmount Worsted 
Mills, Philadelphia, makes a statement in regard to the growth of the worsted 
industry in the United States, from which the following particulars are taken : 
The fine worsted trade of the United States in its condition is perhaps to-day 
the most unfortunate exponent of the unequal bearing of the late tariff reduc- 
tion. The magnitude and growth of the industry are manifest in the census re- 
turns beginning with 1860. 

In 1860 the valuation was placed at $1,320,027. 

In 1870 the valuation was placed at $22,090,331. 

In 1880 the valuation was placed at $33,549,942. 

Since 1880 the rate of increase has enormously enlarged. The protection 
afforded by the tariff act of 1867 without doubt was the cause of the enormous 
growth here shown. By the change of schedule of duties on worsted yarn un- 
der act of March 3, 1383, the American manufacturer has been placed at a serious 
disadvantage compared with the foreign manufacturer who can obtain wools 
at a lower rate for worsted, using South American wool to a large extent. 

If we can accept the judgmentof the dealersand manu whose views 
have been cited, it will be plain that the demand of consumers tends toward the 
worsted wools, while the manufacturer has been put to a disadvantage with 
reference to foreign makers by the changes introduced by the tariff of 1883. 
And the wool-growers of the States heretofore prominent in the product of wool 
suitable for such use have been subjected te a special disturbance of their indus- 
try and their incomes. 

Sach changes are likely to be most marked in the sheep husbandry on the 
better lands, as it is estimated that one acre of the most valuable land for all 
purposes willsupportfour sheep. When the product of foursheep will no longer 
repay the owner for such use of jhis land, the sheep are slaug or trans- 
ferred to cheaper land, in which transfer of location the indi vidual sheep disap- 
pear oftentimes to be replaced by inferior sorts. 


Mr. RANDALL introduced the following bill: 


A bill to reduce and equalize duties on imports, to reduce internal-revenue taxes, 
and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That on and after the Ist day of January, 1887, the fol- 
ane articles mentioned in this section, when imported, shall be exempt from 

uty: 


Timber, all not further advanced or manufactured than hewn, sawed, squared, 
or sided, 


Boards, clapboards, deals, palings, pickets, planks, and cther lumber, in the 
rough or as sawed, not otherwise provided for. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, gun-blocks, head- 
ing-blocks, all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn or sawed only. 

Staves of wood of all kinds in the rough: Provided, That if any 
laid upon the above-mentioned articles, or either of them, by any country from 
whence imported, all said articles imported from said country shall be subject 
to duty as now provided by law. 

Jute-butts. 

Bristles. 


Src. 2. That on and after the Ist day of January, 1887, in lieu of the duties here- 
tofore imposed on the articles hereinafter mentioned, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid the following rates of duty on said articles severally : 
Timber, when planed, framed, or otherwise furtheradvanced or man 
than sawed, hewn, squared, or sided only, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Sawed boards, clapboards, deals, palings, pickets, plank, and other | 
when planed or finished, for each side so planed or finished. 50 cent 
feet, board measure; when tongued and grooved, 50 cents per 1,000 f. P 
measure, in addition to the rate imposed when planed or finished on 

Iron or steel railway bars,and railway bars made in part of st 
more than 25 pounds to the yard, $13 per ton. ; 

Iron or steel tee-rails, weighing not over 25 pounds to the yard. ana 
steel flat-rails, punched, $16 per ton. Iron or steel railway fish-p)s‘-- , 
bars, 1 cent per pound, r _ 

Horseshoe-nails, hob-nails, and wire nails, and all other w; 
steel nails, not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for 3 . 
pound. , 


Iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, cay-truck ¢} 
columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts. de 
beams, and building forms, together with all other structural shape 
steel, 1 cent per pound, 7 

Steel wheels and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, w))c{) 
partly finished, and iron orstee!l locomotive, car,or other rai! way 
thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 2 cents per pound: iro; 
cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, without 1 
manufacture, 1; cents per pound. 

Boiler or other piate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp i: 
in grooves, 1} cents per pound. Sheet-iron, common or b! s 
inch and one-half and not thinner than No. 20 wire-gauge, 1 cen; 
thinner than No. 20 wire-gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire-cauc. } .. 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire-gauge, a: — 
commercially known as common or black taggers iron, whether put 
or bundles or not, 1} cents per pound: Provided, ‘That on all such i: 
sheets or plates aforesaid, excepting on what are known commer 
plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, and hereafter provided for,when 
or coated with zinc orspelter, or other metals, or any alloy of these m 
fourths of 1 cent per pound additional. 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch 
and bars and shapes of rolled iron, not «pecially enumerated or p: 
cent per pound. 

Iron or steel sheets, or plates, or taggers iron, coated with tin or lead 
a mixture of which these metals is a component part, by dipping o i 
process, and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, and tagyers ; 
2} cents per pound. : 

Iron or steel rivet, screw, nail,and fence, wire-roda, round, in coi!s or Joon: 
not lighter than No. 5 wire-gauge, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; smaller | 
No. 5 wire-gauge, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. Iron or stee!, flat, 
longitudinal ribs, for the manufacture of fencing, six-tenths of 1 cent per poy 

fron or steel cotten-ties, or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No » 
wire-gauge, 1 cent per pound. it 

Lead ore and lead dross, 1 cent per pound ; lead in pigs and bars, molten 
old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead, fit only ¢ 
manufactured, 14 cents per pound; lead in sheets, pipes, or shot, 2! ; 1 

und. 

Zinc, spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, 1} cents per pound; in sheets 
2 cents per pound; zinc, old and worn out, fit only to be remanufactured, thr 
fourths of 1 cent per pound, . 

Iron or steel wire cloths and iron or steel wire nettings, made in meshes 
any form, if composed of wire smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 25 
wire-gauge, 3} cents ae poets if composed of wire smaller than No. 26 wir 
gauge, 4 cents per pound. 

Wire rope and wire strand, if composed of iron wire smaller than No. 10 and 
not smaller than No.16 wire-gauge, 2} cents per pound; if composed of iron 
wire smaller than No. 16.and not smaller than twenty-six wire-gauce, 3 cents 
per pound. 

Soap, castile, 1} cents per pound, glucose, or grape-sugar, three-fourths of | 
cent per pound ; ecod-liver oil, 20 cents per gallon; ocher and ochery earths and 
umber and umber earths, when dry, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 

Pipes, pipe-bow]s, and all smokers’ articles whatsoever, not specially enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 70 per cent. ad valorem ; all common tobacco 
pipes of clay, 16 cents per gross. 

Animals, live: Horses and mules, $10 per head; cattle, $4 per head; hogs, $1 
per head; sheep, 50 cents per head ; all other live animals, not otherwise spe- 
cially enumerated or for, 20 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That 
so much of section Gof the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled “An act to re- 
duce internal-revenue peeeee. = for other paspseee” nate t 
mals special] imported breeding pu s mitted free up 
therect antisfactory to the icooutnet al Gin Teeasuer, and under suc! - 
tions as he may prescribe,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect 


Janua 1887. 
ee ane or corn, 1} cents per pound ; rice and other, 2 cents p: 
Rice, cleaned, 2} cents per pound; uncleaned, 1} cents per pound; 


Rice flour rice-meal,and broken rice which will pass through a sieve know 
as No. 10 brass-wire sieve, ten meshes to the running inch, or one 
hundred meshes to the square iuch, the between the wires not to exceed 
in length or width seven hundred and eighty-seven ten thousandths of an in 
20 cent.ad valorem. 

Pruite: Oranges, lemons, or limes, in packages of capacity of 1} cubic feet or 
less, 13 cents per package; gonna of ity exceeding 1} cubic feet and 
not exceeding 2} eubic feet, — package; OF een of capacity ex- 
ceeding 2} cubic feet and not ex as feet, 50 cents per package; |" 
packages of oe ep and not eeoetes Zt ounis feet, 75 
cents ; capacity exceeding 7} cubic feet, 10 cen ae 
every ecubie foot or fractional part thereof; in bulk, $1.75 per thow 
sand. 

G 1 cent per pound. 

Fruits preserved in their own juices, 20 per cept.ad valorem. 

Fruit-juice, or cherry-juice, 50 cents per gallon. bs 

or candied, 4 cents per pound; orange-peel and Jemon-)" 
or candied, 2 cents per pound. ; oa: 

Cement, Portland or Roman, in barrels,sacks,or other packages,§ cen's )"' 
100 pounds; in bulk, 6 cents per 100 pounds. 

hiting and Paris white, dry, one-fourth of one cent per pound; gro! 


eel, y 


2 cents per pound. 
ee ae ved lead, 2) conte por pound. 

.=¢ cen ao 4 . 
shirts, drawers, and other goods made 0! knittir c 

Samees, composed wholly of cotton, and not herein otherw's¢ P' 
rts, drawers, and other goods fashioned, nar 
wholly knitting machines or frames, or kn! by 

of cotton, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
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—$—$—$___ ew iieeiniiendiliiieiane 
On clothing ready-made, and wearing a) rel of every description (including | On wools of the first : ! 
corsets), exeept knit goods, composed of Coston or oteen wept textile, — | 10 ce jane ra a be ws 7 ee : = = eet a 
up oF manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, | wools of the thir: — as om ; Sper pees, Sawer _ 
and not specially cnumerated or provided for, 40 per cent. ad valorem On carded or combed wv me ened ' 
Cotton cords, braids, gimps, galloons, webbing, goring, suspenders, braces,and | lorem; wools Rare tay Po teased ara. pee Bete ne nee 1 
all manufactures of cotton not otherwise specially enumerated or provided for, srtained under such rules as the Seer coral dian r. am So 
3 per cen valorem. : ry “ . y pre 
$n goods heretofore known commercially as Hamburg edgings, embroicer- the ' : me 
jes, or insertings,and as Egyptian and oriental laces,composed of cotton, and | | Se ae an every descrip- 
stitched or otherwise wrought by machines worked by hand or other power, 45 | prov son Se 
cents per pound and 15 per cent.ad valorem. | an ts per pound 
On laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmings, lace window-curtains, and tam- | ceed at 
poured articles, composed Tien for. Ae ———_ fiber, not herein other- | val - he ~ 
ise enume or provi or,and on cotton damask, hemmed handker- | lorem. ave 
Shiefs, and cotton velvet, 40 per cent. ad valorem. | Flannels, blankets < 
Oil-cloth foundations, or floor-cloth canvas, or burlaps exceeding 60 inches in | on knitting-framy smade 
width, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax,jute,or hemp, or either of | composed wholly « » : 
them, shall be the component material of chief value, 35 per cent. ad valorem. specially enumerated 7 
Gunny-cloth, not bagging, valued at 10 cents or less per square yard, 2 cents per pound, 10 cents | { = 
per pound ; valued at over 10 cents per square yard, 3 cents per pound. ceeding 4 “nts p - 5 ae 
Bags and bagging, and like manufactures, not herein specially enumerated or | pound and not exce: p 
otherwise provided for (except bagging for cotton), composed wholly or in part of above 60 cents per pound 
flax, hemp, jute. gunny-sloth, gunny-bags, or other vegetable material, 35 per | pound; and in addition t 
cent. rem. j ad val 
Bagging for cotton, or other manufactures not specially enumerated or other- | dit . 
wise provided for, suitable for the uses for which cotton bagging is applied, com- | . ; 
d in whole or in part of hemp, jute, jute butts, flax, gunny-bags, gunny- | | s 7 
cloth, or other v material, and valued at 7 cents or less per square yard, | ; + 
1: conte por pound; velnes at over 7 cents per square yard, 1} cents per pound, ad 
Jute, 10 per cent. orem. | ts per squa rard, 7 . oe 
Silk, partially manufactured from cocoons, or from waste silk, and not fur- | con ane wholly of wt. onemueniedl-die - a f 
ther advanced or manufactured than carded or combed silk, 50 cents per pound. | or of a mixture of the eet mated ; 
Thrown silk, not more advanced than singles, tram, organzine, sewing-silk, all such goods with s made wholl oe ad ~ 
twist, floss, spun silk, and silk threadsor yarns of every description, 30 per cent threads of other mate luce i for the 1 rp ee aa : 
ad valorem. , tion, shall be duti at 9 « S pe juare 1 i 40 . 
Lastings, mohair cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of cloth, wove: | Provided, That all s of ar ted 
made in eens, — or cut in such manner as to be fit | ing ov er 4 ounces per 1 <~= : 9 
for buttons exclusively, r cent. ad valorem. | per cent. ad valore I ‘ 
Goods in the piece, including ribbons (except knit goods, velvets, plushes, or ~ Che + ready-mad 
other pile fabrics), weighing not less than 1 ounce nor more than 8 oiees per cept ts aikecuaben lly enu I 
square yard, containing less than 25 per cent. and not less than 10 per cent. in | in part of wool, worsted, th 
fe ant abe ak ana en phan oe ae valorem; the same, con- | or manufactured wh I r P mf 
ning less than . and n ess than per cent. in weight of silk, | 45 cents per pound anc per ¢ 
$1.25 per pound and 15 fe’ cent. ad valorem; the sane ountedeings 50 per cae shall be : ee tes the | »K t tl an 
or more in weight of silk, if black, $1.60 per pound and 15 percent. ad valorem; | act to reduce internal-re th So 
if white or colored, or partly black or partly colored, $2.25 per pound and 15 per | March 3, 1883, relatin; & ~ — 
cent. ad valorem, 7 “cloaks, dolmans,” &c. ; — 
Velvets, plushes, or other pile fabrics in the piece (including ribbons), weigh- Marble of all kinds, in block, r t 
ing not less than 1 ounce nor more than 8 ounces per square yard, containing | marble, sawed, dressed, or oth r e,i ! bsand — 
less than 25 per cent. and not less than 10 per cent. in weight of silk, $1 per | tiles, $1'per cubic foot. | Pa ee ae ' — 
pound and 15 per cent.ad valorem; the same, containing less than 50 per cent. Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 10 ts} inds ! 
and not less than 25 per cent. in weight of sili, $1.50 per pound and 15 per cent. | 4 cents per 100 pounds ; m ae are a 
Enea vale per cent. or more in weight of silk, $3.50 | Src. 3. Thatthe following amendments to, subst fo i ious 
pound e valorem. of existing laws shall take effect on and after the Ist day of Octob ; 5 ; 
Wearing of description, composed of silk or of which silk is | tion 6 of the act approved March 3,1883, entitled “An act to re ce 
the component material of chief value, made up wholly or in part by the tailor, | enue taxation, and for other purposes,” providing a substitute sof the 
seamstress, or manufacturer (except knit goods), 55 per cent. ad valorem. Revised Statutes of tl Inited ites, is hereby amend: sin of the 
a and shades, covered with silk or with any material of | sections and parts of sections or schedules comprised th vs, reapect 
which silk is component of chief value, 25 cents each and 50 per cent. ad | ively: , 7, 
valorem. By striking out section 2499 and substituting in lieu thereof the ving 
lec namibiartrdaens teas eilk is the component materialof chief | ‘Sec. 2499, Each and every imported article, not enu ted vided fo 
c per cent. ad valorem. | in any schedule in this which is similar, either t La 
Me emrs neg of silk under this act the weight of silk shall | coataee, ae the use to w hice nay be applied, 3 1 ; 
found goods. itie aS Chargeadic with du hal Ay the same rate ¢ i \ 
Gloves wholly or ity manufactured from dressed kid or goat skin, and the enumerated article which it - ist on mbl a i an I 
known com: as “glace” finish, not over 13 inches in length, $3 per | menti med; and if any non-enumerated article equally resembles t 
— —_ ete + Ata 17 inches in length, $4 per dozen pairs; over | enumerated articles on which different rates of duty ai g 
inches per Gozen pairs. be levied on such non-enu ted article the same rate of dut 
we San ad rtially manufactured from dressed leather other than | on the article which it resembles paying the highest rat: 
in or gout skin, wn commercially as “glace” finish, not over 13 inches | cles, not enumerated or provided for, manufactured of tw 
length, $2 per dozen pairs; over 13and not over 17 inches in length, $3 per | the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at which the s 
ee over 17 inches in length, $4 per dozen pairs. able if composed wholly of the component material th of 
commercial! vo, ” ly manufactured from undressed leather, known | the words“ component material of chief value,’ wh« ‘ 
B in velvet, castor, chamois,” or * Suede” finish, not over | be held to mean that component material w } “cl 
Sona , &2 per dozen pairs; over 13 and not over I7 inches in length, | single component material found in the ar 
Ss 3 over 17 inches in length, $4 per dozen pairs. nent material shall be determined by the ! 
ae ae gloves, if lined or trimmed with fur, $1 per dozen pairs addi- | its last form and condition before it became a « t af 
; or ~seam sewn, 50 cents per dozen pairs additional; if | cle. Iftwo or more rates of duty shall be applica y 
The le ae pairs additional. 5 : shall pay duty at the highest of such rates: Prorid 
of the ngth ofall gloves i be determined by measuring from the tip end | article similar in material and quality and texture I t 
ive finger to the opposite extremity of the glove. All gloves entered | be applied, to any article on thé free-list, and in the 
- false description or classification, or a false statement as to quantity, shall | dutiable materials are used, shall be free of duty.’ 
patios to on 00ienal duty of $ per dozen pairs. — Sec, 2502. ScoepULE A—CuemiIcan Propvuct By g om this 
anteene sah ae agra goat, and other like animals, shall be divided, | schedule the words “‘distilled spirits containing 50 per cent. of anhydrous alc« 
purpose fixing the duties to be charged thereon, into the three follow- | hol, $1 per gallon;”’ also by st tt words “alcohol t ge 04 per 
a Clothing wools Tle aestae tetas - : : cent a ne ga pr $2 perg n. 1 f, par: lt 
: ; y, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, ScHEDULE B—EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARI By striking it the 
or other wools of merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and | clause of this schedule, relating to “green and colored glass bottles &e — 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, including such as have been | inserting the following in licu t , 
Solel ae ee into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New * Green and colored glass bo nijoh and carboy yvered or 
ee en of Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and else- | uncovered), pickle or preserve jars, and other plain, molded, or pressed green 
Sanda all wools not hereinafter described or designated in | or colored bottle-glass, not cut, engraved, or painted, and not specially enamer- 
classes 2: ated or provided for in this act, 1 cent per pound; if illed, and not otherwise in 
Class 2: Combing wools; that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, | this act provided for, and the contents are subject to an ad valorem duty, or tova 
—— wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of Eng- | rate of duty based on their value, the value of such bottles or othe ssels 
blood, ee ne nanan eed, and also all hair of the | shall be added to the value of the contents for the ascertainment of the d 
ipace, got, other like animals. — 7 s value of the latter; but if filled,and not otherwise provided f id the con 
a : Carpet wools and other similar wools, such as Donskoi, native South | tents are not subject to any ad valorem duty or to a rate of d yased on tl 
of ee Pe native Smyrna, and including all sach wools | value, they shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound in addition to the duty, if any, 
character as have been a eg usually imported into the United | on their contents.”—Tarif, paragraph 133. 
“Te sen oes eee ery hone pe 7 By striking out the eleventh cla ise of thiss I : at to “ flint and lime 
twice the amount of the ducy i inde Sieeey ene oes —-S 4 =—_ a) &e., and inserting the followi: lieu thereot Pariff, para- 
> c ected un- | graph 154.) 
Seen Een menbatelidiasssnerhidhebell betmported scoured shall * Flint and lime glass bottles and vials, and other pl molded, or pressed 


duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 
imported, have been cleansed by the use of soap oe on 
agent or detergent, or by any process other than the 


2 


f 
f 


application of water in its natural state, or which shall contain less than 10 per 
cent. of the weight thereof of dirt, grease, yolk, or other*foreign auiatenes or 
matter,shall be classified as scoured wool, and pay duty accordingly. The duty 

bh ae or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, 

shall be ies. condition, as now and here- 
tofore practiced, or which be changed in its character for the pose of 
evading the duty, shall be twice the duty to which it would be etherwieesehject. 












flint or lime glassware, not specially enumer 
per cent. ad valorem; if filled, and not otherwise in this act proy ided for, and 
the contents are subject to an ad valorem duty, or toa rate of duty based on their 
value, the value of such flint or lime glass bottles or vials, or other vessels of 
like material above provided for, shall be added to the value of the contents for 
the ascertainment of the dut ie of the latter; but if filled, and not other 
wise provided for, and the contents are not subject to an ad valorem duty, orto 
a rate of duty based on their value, they shall pay a duty of 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem in addition to the duty, ifany, on their eontents.” 

Schedule C—Metals.—By striking out the last clause of this schedule, relating 


ted or provided for in this act, 40 


' ’ 
able valt 
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to “ manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

** Manufactures, articles, or wares not specially enumerated or provided for 
in this act, composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 
tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, orany other metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 45 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That nothing in this clause 
shall affect the rate of duty hereinbefore provided for the manufactures of cop- 
per, or of which copper shall be the component of chief value.”—[Tariff, para- 
graphs 186, 216.) 

By striking out in next to the last clause of this schedule the words “ min- 
eral substances in a crude state;”’ so that the clause shall read as follows: 

* Metals, unwrought, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 
per cent. ad valorem.”’—{Tariff, paragraph 215. ] 

Schedule F—Tobacco.—By striking out from this schedule the second clause, 
relating to “ leaf-tobacco,”’ and in lieu thereof inserting the following: 

** Leaf-tobacco, of the requisite size and of the necessary fineness of texture to 
be suitable for wrappers, and of which more than one hundred leaves are re- 
quired to weigh a pound, if not stemmed, 75 cents per pound; if stemmed, $1 
per pound,”’—(Tariff, paragraph 246.) 

By striking out the clause in this svhedule relating to “ vegetables in their 
natural state or in salt or brine,”’ and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“* Vegetables, such as beets, peas, beans, and the like, in their natural state, 
whether green or dried or in salt or brine, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, and garden seeds, not edible, except seed of the sugar-beet, 10 per 
cent. ad valorem.”’—{Tariff, paragraphs 236, 465, 760. ] 

Schedule N.—By striking out the seventh clause of this schedule, relating to 
* bonnets, hats, and hoods,” &c., and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

* Bonnets, hats, and hoods for men, women, and children, composed of hair, 
whalebone, or any vegetable material, and not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad valorem.”’—([Tariff, paragraph 400. 

By striking out the clause of this schedule commencing with the words “hats, 
&c., materials for,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Hats, materials for: Braids, plaits, flats, willow sheets und squares, fit for 
use in making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of straw, 
chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, hair, whalebone, or any vegetable material, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem.”— 
(Tariff, paragraph -_ 

By striking out the clause of this schedule commencing with the words “ gar- 
den seeds,” which clause is hereby repealed.—[{Tariff, paragraph 465. } 

By striking out the last clause but one of this schedule, relating to ‘ watches,” 
&c., and inserting in lieu thereof the following: [Tariff, paragraph 494. ]} 

‘Watches, watch-cases, watch-miovements, parts of watches, watch-glasses, 
and watch-keys, whether separately fp or otherwise, and watch materials 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

By striking out the last clause in this schedule, relating to “ webbing,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

* Webbing composed of cotton or flax, or of a mixture of these materials, and 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem.”’— 
[Tariff, paragraph 495.) 

THE FREE-LIST. 


Src, 2503 [Substituted for section 2505, R.S.]. By striking out the clause in this 
section commencing with the words “ articles the growth, produce, and manu- 
facture of the United States,”’ and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, when re- 
turned after having been exported, without having been advanced in value or 
improved in condition by any process of manufacture or other means; casks, 
barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels of American manufacture exported 
filled with American products, or exported empty and returned filled with for- 
eign products, including shooks when returned as barrels or boxes; but proof 
of the identity of such articles shall be made, under general regulations to be 

»rescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and if any of such articlesare sub- 
ject to internal tax at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been paid before exportation, and not refunded: Provided, That this clause shall 
not include any article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, 
the reimportation of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed.”—|Tariff, paragraphs 649a to 619d. | 

Add to the clause in this section relating to “soap-stocks”’ so that the clause 
as amended will read as follows: 

*Soap-stocks, fit only for use as such.”’—[Tariff, paragraph 790.]} 

By striking out the clause relating to * wearing-apparel,” &c. (tariff, para- 
graph 815), and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

* Wearing-apparel, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or 
employment, professional books, and other personal effects (not merchandise) 
of persons arriving in the United States, not exceeding in value $500, and not in- 
tended for the use of any other person or persons, nor for sale; but this exemp- 
tion sha!l not be construed to include machinery or other articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing establishment or for sale: Provided, however, That the 
limitation in value above specified shall notapply to wearing-apparel and other 
personal effects which may have been taken from the United States to foreign 
countries by the persons returning therefrom ; agd such last-named articlesshall, 
upon production of evidence satisfactory to the collector and to the naval officer 
(if any) that they have been previously exported from the United States by such 
persons, and have not been advanced in value or improved in condition by any 
process of manufacture or labor thereon since so exported, be exempt from pay- 
ment of duty: And provided, further, That all such articles of foreign production 
or manufacture which may have been once imported into the United Statesand 
subjected to the payment of duty shall, upon reimportation, if not improved in 
condition, by any means, since their exportation from the United States, be en- 
titled to exemption from duty upon their identity being established, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures, and philosophi- 
cal and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, lecturers, or scientists 
arriving from abroad, for use by them temporarily for exhibition and in illus- 
tration, promotion, and encouragement of art, science, or industry in the United 
States; and wearing-apparel and other personal effects of tourists from abroad 
visiting the United States, shall be admitted to free entry, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe ; and bonds shall be given, when- 
ever required by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the payment to the United 
States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles 
as shall not be exported within six months after such importation: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, extend such 

veriod eg a further term of six months in cases where application therefor shall 

© made, 

*Wearing-apparel, oid and worn, not exceeding $100 in value, u uc 
tion of evidence satisfactory to the collector and naval officer iit wey hoe th 
same has been donated and imported in good faith for the relief or aid of indi- 
gent or needy persons residing in the United States, and not for sale.” 

Sec. 4. That section 7 of the act approved March 3, 1888, entitled “An act to 
reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” is hereby amended 
so that it shall be as follows: 

“Tn all cases where imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based wen or regulated in any manner by the value thereof, 
the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale price 
such merchandise, at the time of exportation to the United States, in prin- 


cipal markets of the country from whence imported, and in the fini 
tion in which such merchandise is there bought and sold for ex 
United States,and in which it is prepared and put up for aeieenens whe 
bought and sold, or when cons to the United States for sale, includin. a 
costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the same in such condition : a he I 
vided, however, That in determining the dutiable value of imported merchand,., 
no estimate shall be made of the cost or the value of such outside sacks cahen 
cases, or other outer coverings as are used, and asare designed to be used. o a. 
in the bona fide transportation of such merchandise to the United States aan, t 
the actual and n expenses incident to the transportation of tie us - 
chandise from the place of purchase or consignment to the vessel or other vehi 
in which exported to the United States, nor of commissions, marine insu, a : 
export duties,or fees for authentication by consular officers of the United 
States, in case the same shall be severally stated in the invoice, and if not « 
stated no deduction therefor from the invoice value shall be allowed: 4 nd pr : 
vided further, That if there be used for covering or holding imported mentee. 
dise which shall be free of duty, any material or article designed for use other 
than in the bona fide transportation of such merchandise to the United States. 
duty.shall be assessed thereon at the rate to which such material or article 
would be subject if imported separately; and if there be used for covering o, 
holding imported merchandise which shall be subject to duty any material o. 
article designed for use other than in the bona fide transportation of such ae 
chandise to the United States, and which, if imported separately, would be «ub. 
ject to a higher rate of duty than the merchandise contained therein, the whole 
invoice shall be subject to such higher rate of duty, unless the value of the mer. 
chandise, and of the article or material covering or holding the same, shal) he 
separately stated in the invoice, in which case the duties shall be assessed and 
eoltontedl on each pee at the rates prescribed by law: And provided fur. 
ther, That, except as provided in this section and in section 17 of this act, dutics 
shall not be upon an amount less than the invoice or entered value of 
the merchandise.” 

Sec. 5. That section 8 of the act of March 3, 1883, entititled “An act to re. 
duce internal-revenue taxation, and for other purposes,” amending section 2541 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby further amended so that 
said section of the Revised Statutes shall be as follows: 

** Sec. 2841. Whenever merchandise imported into the United States is entereq 
by invoice, one of the following declarations, according to the nature of the 
ease, shall be filed with the collector of the port, at the time of entry, by the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent; which declaration so filed shal be duly 
signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent, before the collector, or be- 
fore a notary public or other officer duly authorized by law to administer oaths 
and take acknowledgments, who may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury toreceive such declarationsand to certify to the identity of the persons 
making them ; and every officer so designated shall file with the collector of the 
port a copy of his official signature and seal: Provided, That if any of the in- 
voices or bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel, which 
should otherwise be embra in said entry, have not been received at the date 
of the entry, the declaration may state the fact,and thereupon such merchan- 
dise of which the invoices or bills of lading are not produced shal! not be in- 
cluded in such entry, but may be entered subsequently. 


““DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGEXT. 


od * ——, do solemnly and truly declare that the invoice and bill of 
lading now presented by me to the collector of are the true and only in- 
voice and bill of Jading by me received of all the goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported in the . whereof is master, from , for ac 
count of any person whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the 
same; that the said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they 
were actually received by me, and that I do not know nor believe in the exist- 
ence of any other invoice or bill of lading of the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that the entry now delivered to the collector contains a just and true 
account of the said Ss, wares, and merchandise, according to the said invoice 
and bill of lading; that nothing has been,on my part, nor to my knowledge on 
the part of any other person, concealed or suppressed, whereby the United States 
may be defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein are in all 
respects true,and were made by the person by whom the same purports to have 
been made; and that if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said 
invoice, or in the account now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same 
known to the collector of this district. And I do further solemnly and truly 
declare that to the best of my knowledge and belief [insert the name and residence 
of the owner or owners] is [or are] the owner [or owners] of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the invoice now produced 
by me exhibits the actual cost [if purchased] or fair market value [if otherwise 
obtained], at the time or times qui phase or places when or where procured [as 
the case may be], of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, including al! cost 
for finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise to their present condition, and 
no other or different discount, bounty, or drawback but such as has been actu- 
ally allowed on the same. 


* DECLARATION OF OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY 
PURCHASED. 


“yz. , do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contains a just and true account of all the goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported by or consigned to me, in the , whereof 

is master, from ; that the invoice which I now produce con- 
tains a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said goods, wares. and 
merchandise, including all cost of finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise 
to their present condition, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such 
as has been actually allowed on the same ; that I do not know nor believe in the 
existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those now produced by me, 
and that they are in the state in which Il actually received them. And I further 
solemnly and truly declare that I have not in the said entry or invoice concealed 
or wap phe whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares,and merchandise; tht 
the said invoice and declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were made 
by the person by whom the same purports to have been made; and that if at 
any time he r I discover any error in the said invoice or in the accoun! 
now produced of the said wares, and merchandise, or receive any ot!et 
invoice of the same, I will immediately make the same known to the collector 
of this district. 


“DECLARATION OF MANUFACTURER OR OWNER IN CASES WHELE MERCHANDISE 
HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 


me” ——, do solemnly and truly declare that the entry now delivered 
by me to the collector of contajns a just and true account of all the goods. 
wares, and merchandise imported i4y or , whereo 
. is master, from ———; that the said goods, wares, and merehan- 

dise were not actually bought by me, or by my t, in the ordinary mode © 
bargain and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice which I now produce — 
tains a just and faithful valuatio: of the at their fair market value, at t - 
time or times and place or places when and w procured for my account a 
for account of myself or partners]; that the said invoice contains also a just aise 
faithful account of all the cost for finishing said goods, wares, and merchand's 


shed condi. 
rtation to the 
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heir present condition, and no other discount, drawback, or bounty but such 
we A mee actually allowed on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; and 
as — invoice and the declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were 
the by the person by whom the aoane pusperts to have been made; that I do 
made a nor believe in the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than 
not ee P' uced by me, and that they are in the state in which I actually 
those ed them. And I do further solemnly and truly declare that I have not 
. - said entry or invoice concealed or suppressed anything whereby the 
ur oes States may be defrauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said 
be wares,and merchandise; and that if at any time hereafter I discover any 
in the said invoice, or in the account now produced of the said gonds, 
error In nd me ise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will ‘m- 
wares, * make the same known to the collector of this district.” 
— That any person who shall knowingly make any false or untrue stace- 
oan “the declarations provided for in the preceding section, or shall aid or 
— the making of any such false statement as to any matter material 
— hall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than $2,000, 
heres risonment at hard labor not more than five years: Provided, That 
ond ty im this section shal] be construed to relieve imported merchandise from 
pees oy for any cause elsewhere provided by law. 
"Si 7, That the Secretary of the ury shall grant permission to any firm, 
dividual or corporation to withdraw from bond, alcohol, or any spirits con- 
ber alcohol subject to internal-revenue tax, in specified quantities of not 
—. 300 proof-gallons, without the payment of the inte-=!-revenue tax on 
ae on the spirits from which it may have been d's‘.iled, for the sole 
: pane of use in such industrial pursuits as shall be speci‘ied in the permit 
| ae by the Secretary of the Treasury, under such regulations and require- 
os nts as to stamps, bonds, and other security and safeguarcs, by methylation 
otherwise as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
uh the approval of the of the Treasury: Provided, That any person 
who shall sell, use, or willfully permit the use of spirits withdrawn under this 
act for any other purpose than that specified herein shall, for each offense, be 
fined not less than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, and be 
imprisoned for not less than six months nor more than two years: And pro- 
vided further, That any violation of the rules and ulations made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in conformity with this act, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 8. Thatsections 2803 and 3058 of the Revised Statutes be amended to read 
———, Any baggage or personal effects arriving in the United States in 
transit to any foreign country may be delivered by the parties having it in 
charge to the collector of the proper district, to be by him retained, without the 
payment or exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such collector 
to the collector of the port of departure, and to be delivered to such parties on 
their departure for their foreign destination, under such rules, regulations, and 
fees as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 

“Sec, 3058, All merchandise imported into the United States shall, for the pur- 
pose of this title, be deemed and held to be the property of the person to whom 
the merchandise may be consigned; but the holder of any bill of lading con- 
signed to order and properly indorsed shall be deemed the consignee thereof; 
and in case of the donment of any merchandise to the underwriters the 
latter may be recognized as the consignee.”’ 

See, 9. That authority is hereby given to the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to whenever expedient with the triplicate invoices and con- 
sular certificates now required by sections 2853, 2854, and 2855 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and triplicate invoices and consular certificates 
shall in no case be required when the value of the merchandise shipped by any 
one consignor, in any one vessel, at one and the same time, does not exceed $100; 
and Secretary of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
Btate, is hereby authorized to make such general regulations in regard to in- 
voices and consular certificates as in his judgment the public interest may re- 


quire, 

Seo, 10, That ali fees exacted and oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms, under or by virtue of existing laws of the United States, upon the entry 
of imported aeol and the ing thereof through the customs, and also upon 
all entries of domestic goods, wares, and merchandise for exportation, be, and 
the same are hereby, abolished; and in case of entry of merchandise for ex- 
portation, a declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form and under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
the penalties for false statements in such declaration provided inthe fourth sec- 
tion of this act shall be applicable to declarations made under this section: 
Provided, That where such fees, under existing laws, constitute, in whole or in 
part, the compensation of any officer, such officer shall receive, from and after 
the passage of this act, a fixed sum for each year equal to the amount of such 
ae received by him for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, or a pro- 
port amount for any part of a year. 

Sec, 11, That on all articles exported on and after the passage of this act, and 
entitled to drawback under sections 3019, 3020, and 3021 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and under section 10 of the act of February 8, 1875, entitled 

An act to amend existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other 
purposes,” there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the duty paid on the ma- 
terials named and described in said laws, without retention of any part thereof: 
Provid: , That where the amount of drawback is less than $100. the fees 
of the United States consuls for certifying the foreign-landing certificate shall 
not exceed 50 cents: And Surther, That duties refunded by way of draw- 
dack on iupectad sugar and molasses, or manufactures thereof, shali be ascer- 
tained by same tests as are provided by law to be applied to sugars and 
molasses when ee and in no case shall the amount of drawback paid 

the duty on sugar testing one hundred degrees by the polari- 
Scope; and all provisions of law inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
Sec, 12. That section 2900 of the !2evised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 


Tr, consignee, or agent of any imported merchandise 
which has been actually purchased may, at the time, and not afterward, when 


E 
F 
i 
i 


he his written entry of his merchandise, make such addi- 
tion in the entry to the oe value given in the invoice, or pro forma invoice, 
an 


his nvoice, which he shall produce with his entry, as in 
opinion may raise the same to the actual market value or wholesale price of 
such merchandise; at the period of exportation to the United States, in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country from which the same has been imported; and the 
collector within whose district any merchandise, whether the same has been 
actually purchased or procured otherwise than by purchase, may be imported 
or entered, shall cause such actual market value or wholesale price thereof to be 
appraised such ised value shall exceed by 10 per cent. or more the 


entered then, in ition to the duties imposed by law on the same, there 
tal be levied and collected a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on such appraised 
invoice 


eet nes however, be upon ap amount less than the 


assessed 
ue,except as elsewhere especially provided in this act.”’ 
See. 13. Ld section 2931 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 


read 
thew, 288. The decision hereinafter described, of the collector of customs at 
a of importation and entry, as to the rate and amount of duties to be paid 
tonnage of vessel, or on any merchandise, and the dutiable costs and 


g 





amended so as to read as follows: 





bd 


charges thereon, shali be final and conclusive against all persons interested in 
such vessel or merchandise, unless the owner, master, commander, or consignee 
of such vessel, in the case of duties levied on t 


tonnage, or the owner, importer 
’ 


consignee, or agent of the merchandise, in the case of duties levied on merchan- 
dise, or the costs and charges thereon, shall, within ten Gays after and noton any 
day before the ascertainment and liquidation of the duties by the proper officers 
of the customs, and a statement thereof, and of the date thereof, on the original 
entry, as well in cases of merchandise entered in bond as for consumption, give 
notice in writing to the collector, if dissatisfied with the aforesaid decision, set- 
ting forth therein, distinctly and specifically, and in respect to each entry,ths 
reasons of his objection thereto, ant shall also, within thirty days after the date 
of such ascertainment, liquidation, and statement, appeal therefrom to the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, who, on receiving such appeal, shall forthwith call upon 
the collector for a report thereon; and the collector shall thereupon, if he ad- 
heres to his decision, set forth, specifically and in detail,to the Secretary. the 
reasons therefor; and the decision of the Secretary on such appeal shall be final 
and conclusive,and such vessel or merchandise, or costs and ch arges, shall be 
liable to duty accordingly, unless suit shall be brought, within ninety days after 
the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury on such appeal, for any duties 
which shall have been paid before the date of such decision on such vessel or on 


such merchandise, or costs and charges, or within ninety days after the pay- 
ment of duties paid after the decision of the Secretary. 
gun or maintained for the recovery of any dutics alleged to have been errone- 


No suit shall be be- 


ously or illegally exacted, until the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 


shall have been first had on such appeal, unless the decision of the Secretary 
shall be delayed more than ninety days from the date of such appeal. 
of such ascertainment, liquidation, and statement shall be posted, on the day 
succeeding the date thereof, in a conspicuous place in the custom-inouse, acces- 
sible to the public, there to remain for ten days, wheu it shall be removed. 
fact of its having been posted shall be noted thereon, signed by the proper offi- 
cer, and filed with the records of the collector's office ; 
shall be deemed and taken to be full notice to all partiesinterested. 
there shall, subject always to section 21 of the act of June 22 


A notice 


The 


and posting of euch notice 
Whenever 
22, 1874 (chapter 391), 
be an amended liquidation or reliquidation, personal notice thereof, in addition 
to the public notice herein prescribed, shall, in the form and manner to be pre- 


scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, be given to the person or persons who 
shall have made the original entry; and any such amended liquidation or re- 


liquidation shall be final and conclusive in the same manner as an original liqui- 


dation herein referred to, unless the provisions of this section shall have been 
complied with as to protest, appeal, and suit. 


And when a suit shall be brought 
by the United States to recover the additional duties found due on any ascer- 


tainment and liquidation thereof, and not paid, the defendant or defendants 
shall not be permitted to set up any plea or matter in defense excepting such as 


shall have been set forth in a protest and appeal made as herein prescribed.” 
Sec, 14. That the section of the Revised Statutes numbered 3012 shall be, and 

hereby is, amended by adding at the end of said section the following words: 
“And there shall be attached to the said bill of particulars, when served as 


aforesaid, a copy of each and every such protest or notice of dissatisfaction, and 


of every appeal relied upon by the plaintiff or plaintiffs in said suit; and the 
said bill of particulars shall declare the date of liquidation.”’ 

Sec. 15. That no suit which by this act, or by any law of the United States, is 
permitted to be begun against a collector of customsto recover money alleged 
to have been illegally exacted by him on imported merchandise, shall hereafter 
be begun or maintained in any court of any State of the United States, but each 


and every such suit shall be begun in the circuitcourt of the United States forthe 


district in which such alleged illegal exaction shall have been made. 
Sec. 16. That section 3012} of the Revised Statutes shall be, and hereby is, 
“Whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (first) that, in any case of unascertained or estimated duties, more money 
has been paid to or deposited with a collector of customs than as has been as- 
certained by final liquidations thereof that the law required to be paid or 


deposited; and also (second) whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 


decided, on an appeal to him as herein provided,that more money has been 
paid to or deposited with a collector of customs than the law required; and also 
(third) whenever any judgment shall have been recovered and entered, in any 
court of the United States, against a collector of customs, for duties illegally 
exacted by him on imported merchandise, and a certificate of probable cause 
shall have been entered in said suit, in compliance with the provisions and re- 
quirements of section 989 of the Revised Statutes, from which judgment the 
Attorney-General shall certify, in conformity with the act of March 3,1875 
(chapter 136), that no appeal or writ of error will be taken by the United States; 
and from which judgment the Secretary of the Treasury shall also be satisfied 
that no such appeal or writ of error ought to be taken ; and also (fourth) when- 
ever any suit or suits have been begun against a collector of customs to recover 
money exacted by him and paid under protest, and an appeal, as required by 
law at the time of importation, and a bill of particulars has been served therein 
on the defendant or his attorney, as required by such law, and when by the 
legal effect of any judgment of a court of the United States, satisfactory to the 
Attorney-General and the Secretary of the Treasury as aforesaid, the said exac- 
tion of such duties shall have been declared illegal, and protests, appeals, and 
bills of particulars have been made according to the law in force at the time of 
importation, and the proper officers of the customs shail, under the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, have reliquidated the entries covered 
by said suit or suits, and bill or bills of particulars, according to the principles 
and rules of law prescribed by said judgment, and the district attorney appear- 
ing of record for the defendant shall certify that such suits have been discon- 
tinued, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in each and all of the before-men- 
tioned cases, always excepting judgments or “judgment cases”’ in suits com- 
monly known as “ chargesand commission’ suits, which last named shall only 
be paid in pursuance of a specific appropriation therefor, draw his warrant 
upon the Treasurer in favor of the person or persons entitled to the overpay- 
ment, or the sum expressed in said judgment, or the sum thus found due on 
reliquidation of the entries in discontinued suits, including interest and costs 
payable by law, directing the Treasurer to refund and pay the same out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The necessary moneys 
therefor are hereby appropriated, and this appropriation shall be deemed a 
permanent indefinite appropriation.” 

Src. 17. That section 2927 of the Revised Statutes is hereby anended by the 
addition of the following words thereto: 

“No allowances for damage to fruits or other perishable goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United States shall hereafter be allowed in the 
estimation of duties thereon, except as to seeds and such other commodities as 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury do not admit of convenient 
separation by package or piece; but the importer thereof may abandon to the 
Government all or any portion of goods, wares, and merchandise of the charac- 
ter last mentioned included in any invoice, and be relieved froin the payment of 
the duties on the portion so abandoned: Provided, That the portion so aban- 
doned shall amount to 10 per cent. or over of the total value of the invoice.” 

Sec. 18. That section 29 of the act entitled “ An act to remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 26, 1884, is hereby amende d 
by striking out in the first line thereof the word “ seventy-six,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “ seventy ;”’ so that that part of said section preceding the 
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ee 
word “ provided” shall read; “Section 2770 of the Revised Statutes is hereby | the duties shall have been paid, shall be entitled toa refund of the gis 
amended by adding thereto the fullowing.” between the amount of duties paid and the amountof duties said ¢. oe 
Sr. 19. That any person who shall give, or offer togive, or promisetogiveany | and merchandise would be subject to if the same were imported +. ~ — 
after that date. 
Sexo. 23. That sections 3011 and 3013 of the Revised Statutes 


money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any customs officer, in consid- 
eration of or for any act or omission contrary to law in eonnection with or per- 
taining to the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection of 
soods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage, shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor not more than two years, or both. 


are, repealed as to all importations made after the date of thia ~e e 
Sec. 24. That all laws and parts of laws which impose any intery 

tax upon snuff, smoking — manufactured tobacco of every descr 

upon cigars, cigarettes, cheroota, in all forms, made of tobaceo or any 


from any person, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value, in consid- 
eration of or for any act or omission contrary to law in connection with or per- 
taining to the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection of 
goods, wares,or merchandise, including herein any baggage,on conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or be imprisoned at hard 
labor not more than two years, or both; and for the purpose of constituting an 
offense under this and the preceding section, the giving or offering to give, and 
the receiving, of any money or thing of value shall be regarded as prima jfacic 
evidence. 

Sec. 21. That section 12 of the act entitled “An act to amend the customs- 
revenue laws and to repeal moieties,”’ approved June 22, 1874, be amended so 
that it shall read as follows: 

“‘Se>. 12, That any owner, importer, consignee, agent, or other person who 
shall, with intent to defraud the revenue, make or attempt to make any entry 
of imported merchandise by means of any fraudulent or false invoice, affidavit, | Revenuc, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
letter, or paper, or by means of any false statement, written or verbal, or who | and reguiations and to prescribe and furnish such blanks an 
shall be guilty of any willful act or omission by means whereof the United | necessary to carry this section into effect. 

States shall be deprived of the lawful duties, or any portion thereof, accruing Sec. 26. That there shall be, and is hereby, appropriated, ou: of 

upon the merchandise, or any portion thereof, embraced or referred to in such | in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much money : 

invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or statement, or affected by such act or omis- | sary to repay the rebate provided for under the preceding sect ‘ 

sion, shall for each offense be fined in any sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less Sec. 27. That from and after the passage of this act it shall be |. 

than $50, or be imprisoned for any time not exceeding two years, or both; and, | person or persons to manufacture apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 

in addition to such fine, such merchandise, or the value thereof, shall be for- | and other perishable fruits into brandy and wine, and sell the s 

teited, which forfeiture shall only apply to the whole of the merchandise in the | any internal-revenue tax or restrictions existing under the laws now j;, ; 

case or package containing the particular article or articles of merchandise to | Provided, That nothing herein contained shall authorize the sale of }ray4 
which such fraud or alleged fraud relates; and anything contained in any act | herein provided by retail or in less quantities than 5 gallons to any op, 
which provides for the forfeiture or confiscation of an entire invoice in conse- | chaser: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be constr): 
quence of any item or items contained in the same being undervalued be, and | relieve any product of such distillation now on hand from the opera: : 
the same is hereby, repealed.” law in force when distilled. 

Sc. 22. That all imported goods, wares,and merchandise which may be in Sec. 28. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this 
the publie stores or bonded warehouses or on shipboard within the limits of any | repealed. 
port of entry, or remaining in the customs offices, on the day and year when 
this act, or any provision thereof, shall go into effect, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, shall be subjected to no other duty, — e entry ae = APPENDIX. 
consumption, than if the same were imported respectively after that day; an : c 6 . E 
all goods, wares, and merchandise cape in bonded warehouses on the day | A bill to reduce and equalize duties on imports, to reduce internal-revenue | 
and year this act, or any provision thereof, shall take effect, and upon which and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the rev« 


every description, whether named expressly or included by jmp) i, 
law of the United States, shall be repealed and cease to be in force 
the Ist day of October, 1886, it being the declared purpose of this 
all formsof internal-revenue taxation upon tobaccoof every des-,;,: 
after the day aforesaid; and all laws now in force whereby farmer. » 
ers of tobacco are restricted in the sale, disposition, and dea) 
shall be repealed on and after the 1st day of October, 1885. 

* Sec. 23. That on all original and unbroken factory packages o 
manufactured tobacco and snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigare:t, 
facturers or dealers at the time such repeal shall go in 

tax has been paid, there shall be allowed adrawback or: 

of the tax paid; but the same shall notapply in any case 

than $10 and has not been ascertained or presented within - 

the date of the repeal. It shall be the duty of the Conu 


| 
Sec. 20. That any officer of the customs who shall demand, exact, or receive | therefor, and upon dealers and peddlers therein or manufacty;; 


FREE-LIST. 


Importations for fiscal year 1885. 





Timber, hewn, sawed, squared, sided, &c 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last and oar blocks, &c 
SUMVEB............00000-cccccces sovscccescversececooseosseoesscosousesveseorsvesvoses ceseeenoossoss 
Pickets and palings. 

Clapboards 

Jute butts... 


g 


&| Besasdae 


per cent, and 1 cent per cubic foot 
and $2 per M feet, 
per cent. 


| 
Sz 
weeny 


8 
&| Ga2e98 


8g EE.s 
aR 
pint 
SSER8 
qPaee 
zk 
5 


Ad valorem equir- 
alents 


Articles. 


Present a 
Tariff. » ; 


Sawed boards, lumber, &c.: | i i Per cent. | Per cent 
Planed or finished on one side...M feet... ° $1. 50and $2.59 p. M.| 50c. per M............ ie 21.28 6.71 
Planed or finished on twosides. ...do ..... 562 $2 and $3 per M.......| $l per M.. wwf —«'14.12 6.5 
Planed or finished on one side and 278 OO | $8 per M......ccceccececeee| -o-0esO,.000000+ od 26. 45 8 

tongued and grooved, M feet. 

Planed or finished on two sides and tongued $3.50 per M..............| $1.50 per M 

and grooved, M feet. 

mebeey bars weighing over 25 pounds per $15.68 per ton..........., $13 per ton........... 

vard, tons. 

Steel and part steel railway bars... ..../ asl 6, 649+ RO scctinncn 

Iron or stee] tee-rails / } $16 porten. 


ee = 


Iron or steel flat rails... ee cendpceus ‘ . . 

Iren or steel fish-plates.. ‘ wo 030 38 lie. pound. le. per pound.......... 
Horseshoe nails, &e 4c. per pound..........| 3¢e. per pound..........| 
Iron or steel beams, girders, &c......... per pound......... = 
Steel wheels, B0......ccoresscccesssececssersceceed die. per pound......... 

2c. per pound.......... 

ljc. per pound... 


pEg, 
8 82832 
8S &8sKe 


Boiler or other plate 190N........0000..000+-O..... 
Sheet iron: 
Common or block, not thinner than No. 
20, pounds. 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner 
than No. 25, pounds. 
Thinner than No. % and not thinner 
than No. 29, pounds. 
Thinner than No, 29........... 
es NUD niccemenatensenn 
und iron, in coils or pound 
ep Ee Ee ihe. per pound 
lighter than No. 5. ; oe 


Sacer mw-z 


BS 
§ 
a 


Ten 


SCM GL eI, 


é 


C 








Iron or steel rivet, &c., wire rods, lighter 


than No. 5. 
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i 
} Importations for fiscal year 1885 
| 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


| 115, 211, 035 
| 


the 


L, 433, 





Lee ___. cass cosmosssoneocnoseccoesesosooosccsoosses score] 32, 237,125 164. 984 
* OS .ncnnneee soennee eevereeeeee } »12 984 
Ons OT ATOSS...c-cs-e--verceeeseeeneres POUNGS... a 218 8 
(Lead in pigs or bars, molten, old.andrefuse, | 5,867,340 143. 209 
2unas. | — ea 
4 heets, pipe, and shot ........ pounds...| : 971, 95 22, 217 
— apolar, a a neneget, in blocks,&c., 3,515, 840 113’ 268 
pounds, es : B sia 
Zinc, in SHOES ....-.cereevenseenenernrennennensnrerererereres| 1, 839, 860 64, 781 
Zinc, Old, WOTT-OUL....cvserer---erenennrrnns rovenerreeseses| 96, 083 1 524 
Iron and steel wire cloths and nettings: | — 
Smaller than No. 16 and not smaller 8.795 139 


than No. 26, 
Smaller than 
Wire rope and wire strand : 
Smaller than 


than No. 1 


Smaller than ‘ 
No. 26, pounds. 

} 

i 


Animals live: 


Horses, Autiable..........+.-00+--00-++ number... 


TOC, ... 000000 


Rice, paddy 


Rice flour or meal and broken rice... 
Oranges in boxes and half boxes..packages...| 


Oranges in barrels and other packages..do...| 159, 260 
Lemons in boxes and half boxes......,..do...... 
Lemons in packages not provided for.do...... 
G 


ae se eeneeeeeee eee ee 


Citron, ied 


estimated)... . 
Orangeand lemon peel, candied (estimated), 2, 187,500 





Cement, Portland or Roman... 


Glycerine, refi 


Fish-giue or isinglass............ 


Castor beans or 
Castor oil.......... 


Clothing, read 


Laces, embroideries, &c. lin 

, em , linen... 
Vileloth foundations, 
Gunny-cloth, not 


Silks, ‘Teady- 


oolen 


DR ...-ccenite . 


Marble,in block, rough or squared, cubic ft. 







made clothing, u 
Wool, class 3, valued at 12 cents or less, ibs... 
Wool, class 3, valued at over 12 cents..do 
Woolen cioths valued under 80 cents per 
und, pounds. 
wis valued under 80 cents per 
a aoa factures | 
oolen manu: unenumerated, lbs ... 
Worsted cloths valued 
pound, 


unds. 
0. 26...0+s+-+++0e pounds... 186, 924 
No. 10 and not smaller 
6, pounds. 
léand not smaller than 


| 
| 
| 
51, S54 2, 362 


119, 440 


$5, 319 


20, 759 
ance i 7,425 
79, 141 
26, 336 

1,901 


1,329,714 
1, 805, 219 
1, 174, 501 
1, 68, 496 

4,316 














A0...... 342 | 7.198 
Sal csiee 33,584 | 859,712 
1 O..0.0. 5,492 | 87.257 


614, 897 
| 8, 298 
OD cana 58, 850, 662 
| 10,264, 604 

559, 670 
38, 246, 302 
1, 358, 389 


14, 370 
314 

1, 242, 821 
209, 773 
9, 502 
672, 092 
1, 618, 718 


442, 527 


1,876,464 | 2,480,129 
80, 343 

x 7, 452 
100, 000 

150, 000 

125, 000 


.gallons... oe 
suaepeeed pounds.. 





| 
3,836,939 | 229,990 
scveereeseoconereees 2, 496, 408 68, 495 
a ° eveveee 59, 821 57, 715 


874, 069 
6, 157 
153, 813 
45, 104 
274, 394 
6, 192 


a 


oe eee seeeeseeee 


” 2,611 
1,091 
36, 198 


eenne one See neeenereeereeees 


i. 


..| 1, 244, 097 
1, 164, 289 


&c., flax, &c.. 


1, 166, 288 





3,246 | 
14, 922+-| 


9, 994 
133 





woespere covco Boos 
mbrellas, &c...|..........-..... 
45, 073, 35 
5,708,792 | 
330, 371 


646, 619 





985, 478 
213, 840 


3, 331 


17, 698 
1,574, 073 


under 80 cents per |resveseeesesnsssen 
903, 273 
333, 715 
395, 581+. | 


21, 760+-| 
351, 276, 969 | 


soneustéeeeeesecoece eae Geeematemeeseconsesee ! 696, 597 
429, 186 
43, 923 

1, 030, 628 
336, 796 
53, 063 

8, 504 


cubic feet...| 
| 
} 
52, 824 


“"T, 198, 060 | 
5 


Values. 


735, 507, 00 | 


4,572,971 77 


| 1, 207, 163 : 


Duties 





QO ) 00 451 
62 » 00 per 
OO i? OO c. per 
3 5 »OO 2c. pe 
00 29,158 5 21.869 09 | Sc. per 1 
00 | 52.7387 63 737 63 | lic. per pou 
50 45,996 45 "97 00 } 
00 1,441 2 j21 00 | lic. pe 
00 395 78 8 00 { € id 
00 326 20 7,477 00 | Se. x . 
00 1,555 62 426 00 | 3c. per po j 
00 | $4,180 4 $3. 583 00 Cc. ’ 
on 
00 ; 265,942 & 000 00 20 per ce 
20 . . 
00 ; 234,918 24 250,000 00 |......do 
on | 
50 |t 863 25 1,500 00 |......d0.....-.0000 
64 "1 Oto KO . a 
00 } ; 171, 942 52 168, O38 O00 |...... do 


00 | 12,279 94 223 00 | 2c. per pound 
63 | 207 46 166 00 | 2}c. per pound 


| ee ee oe 
00 | 


. 139 90 | 1,32 
153, 969 06 | 


, 89 99 


> 
c 
2;c. per pound 

153, 969 06 | lec 
1 


ec. per pound ..... 

00 | 6,995 8 6, ic. per pound.... 

66 | 134,418 41 75,000 00 | 20 per cent... .. 

69| 326,647 44 $26,647 44 | 13c. and 25c. 
| package. 
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The American Zollyerein or Customs Union of America—Prog- 
ress of the Movement. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 30, 1886. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6392) mak- 
ing appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am gratified that the conference committee has rec- 
ommended concurrence in the Senate amendment just read, as follows: 


To enabie the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the diplo- 
matic and consular service, and to extend the commercial and other interests 
of the United States, to be expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 
of the Revised Statutes, $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


In my judgment its importance is due to the fact that under this pro- 
vision the President may obtain the means which will enable him to 
properly endeavor to secure the object contemplated in the following 
joint resolution, which was first introduced in Congress by me on Jan- 
uary 7, 1884: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 
vite the co-operation of the governments of the American nations in securing 
the establishment of a commercial league by and between the said nations, to 
be known as the customs union of America, the arrangement of a common 
basis of import duties from other countries than those which may compose said 
league. and that the commercial intercourse among the people of all the Amer- 
ican states may be freed from the payment of any customs or other dues what- 
ever; and that a common system of weights and measures may be also estab- 
lished for the purpose of facilitating such intercourse. 

By reason of the immense advantage to all concerned of close com- 
mercial relations with the countries lying south of us the Chief Execu- 
tive of the leading Republic in the western hemisphere is warranted 
inavailing himself of any legitimate means at his command to facili- 
tate future action on ,this subject even in the absence of legislation. 
But when, as I shall presently show, he has been virtually authorized 
by Congress to take this action, I trust that he may feel that a duty is 
thereby imposed upon him which should be performed as soon as 
practicable. Before proceeding further I desire to call attention to the 
fact that, unlike any other that has been previously suggested, this 
proposition is purely commercial. 

All others preceding it touching our relations with the southern coun- 
tries have been mainly ofa political character and involved complications 
which I do not believe are desirable or compatible with the peace and 
welfare of our country or other countries on this continent. 

This was true of the propositions for alliance with the southern coun- 
tries under the administration of John Quincy Adams and of the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. 

Although the progress in legislation of new movements of such mag- 
nitude is usually very slow, yet this has met with very gratifying and 
rapid success. 

It was thought best by the last Congress that before finally consid- 
ering this proposition more information than we then possessed of the 
character of the commerce, public sentiment, and feeling of the govern- 
ment officials of those countries should be ascertained; therefore in July 
following the introduction of that joint resolution the President was 
authorized to appoint three commissioners to visit the countries em- 
braced in it, who were directed to ascertain the best mode of securing 
more intimate international and commercial relations with those coun- 
tries. 

The commission was soon thereafter appointed and, as far as its 
limited time would permit, performed the duty intrusted to it, and has 
made elaborate and valuable reports, towhich I willagain refer. These 
reports were not received in time for further action in the last Congress. 

At the beginning of the present Congress I again introduced that joint 
resolution, and it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
consideration and report. Other gentlemen, seeing the importance of 
the movement which I had inaugurated, have, during this session, 
introduced in both Houses of Congress measures of the same character 
with more or lesselaboration. With but one dissenting voice the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House has reported with a favorable 
recommendation a substitute to the same effect. 

A more elaborate measure, but of same import, lately introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Frye, has been adopted by that body. The latter 
designates Washington as the place for the meeting of the assembly, 
and provides an appropriation of $100,000 to defray its expenses, &c. 

It is confidently believed that before the end of the present 
a measure for the accomplishment of the object embraced in my origi- 
nal proposition will be enacted. But it is not necessary to wait for 
such final Congressional action, for the reason, as I have already stated, 


that the amendment under discussion places at the disposa : 
dent a fund which is sufficient to cain him to invite the ore 
of the American nations and conduct the preliminary proceedings for 
carrying into effect the main object of the pending measures, «ies 

Public sentiment in this country has strongiy manifested its approval 
of thismovement. Soon after I first introduced the proposition iy Con 
gress it was warmly indorsed and its adoption ably urged by nearly ey cn 
leading journal of both political parties in all the States of our mationct 
Union. = 

The Democratic national convention of 1884 strongly and express}y 
indorsed this idea in the following emphatic language: 7 
, We favoran American continental policy based upon more intimate commer 
cial and political relations with the fifteen sister republics of North, Central. 
and South America, but entangling alliances with none. ’ 

The Republican national convention of the same year was le 
nounced, but it declared in favor of a somewhat similar policy. 

Thus it will be seen that this movement has practically received the 
approval of Congress and the people. 

in exercising the authority which I haveshown Congress has virtya}] y 
conferred upon the President he will pursue a policy proclaimed in the 
platform which he has approved and on which he was elected, backed 
by an almost unanimous public sentiment. It can not be doubted the 
President will avail himself of theopportunity afforded by this amenq- 
ment to discharge promptly an imperative duty which, if success{y). 
will prove a blessing to all the people of the western hemisphere. 

The only serious opposition which has been developed to this move. 
ment emanates, as might be expected, from the influence of our Euro- 
pean competitors in the southern markets. We can not complain of 
such opposition, when we remember that the establishment of an Amer. 
can zoliverein will annually transfer hundreds of millions of commerce 
of the southern countries from the flags of England, France, and (er. 
many to that of the United States. 

My proposition was se framed as toexclude European provinces on this 
continent in order to avoid the direct influence of those nations in the 
zollverein, and a share in its advantages which would result through 
their provincial representation. 

Already English and German interests have manifested hostility to 
this scheme, as will be seen by the following editorial of the Two Re- 
publics, a prominent journal published in the City of Mexico: 

The “ congress of American nations” bill has passed the Senate. Englishand 
German interests antagonize the act strongly, and the effort to defeat it finally 
will be powerful. England and Germany are bitterly opposed to any counse'- 
ing between the states of North and South America. The reason is patent 
Germany is the chief influence at this time in Mexican commerce; England is 
the motive power in the South American trade. Her steamship lines do most 
of the transportation, her merchants furnish most of the foreign supplies. If 
the states of the Americas amicably meet and consider their natura! commer- 
cial relations, the result will very probably be an immediate enlargement of our 
trade with such states. Our commerce has declined in these directions for 
number of reasons. Should the bill mentioned fail to become a law, it will lx 
looked upon and will be a foreign commercial triumph,and means further de- 
cadence of our American export trade. 

This is a warning that prompt action should be taken by our Gov- 
ernment and efficient means employed to promote the formation of tho 
American commercial union in order that American commerce may be 
controlled by Americans. 

A proper consideration of the subject will convince any one that this 
is the most far-reaching and important before the people of the tlree 
Americas, and that it is the duty of every one, who desires to promote 
the welfare of this country, to see that nothing should be left undone 
to secure the early success of this movement. 

Certainly it will not be antagonized in this country because of differ 
ences of opinion on the tariff question. In fact, this proposition will 
not to any serious extent affect the tariff. Over 82 percent. of our im- 
ports from the southern countries now enter our ports free of duty. 
The most reliable statistics for 1885 show that of the imports received 
from those countries in 1885 $66,671,394 entered our ports free of daty, 
and that duties were collected on only $14,294,598. Therefore but lit 
tle revenue can be lost to us by this arrangement—a mere bagatelle 10 
comparison with the value of the rich markets we shall secure for our 
surplus products. 

The formation ofsuch a league will render a change in our tariff open 
imports from European countries of far less importance than it is Dow. 
As I have urged in a previous speech, it is a proposition which protec 
tionists as well as free-traders may consistently favor. For while \t 
does enlarge the area of free trade, it at the same time extends the line 
of protection for American products against European competition 2 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

Some carping critics have doubted the willingness of the southera 
countries to join usin such a union because, as they assert, the advantage 
would be largely in our favor. It is gratifying to learn from the rep." 
of the commissioner I have mentioned that the statesmen of the sout 
ern countriesentertain no such narrow views. They see in this chem? 
what is apparent to all broad minds, that each and all of the America® 
nations—the smallest as well as the largest, the weakest as well 
the strongest—will derive inestimable advantages from the formatic® 
of an American zollverein. This has been the result in all the cou” 
tries that entered the German zollverein. : 

It will be remembered that zollverein was founded by nations as s*I- 
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arate and independent, relatively as different in extent and strength as 
those existing on the American continent. Customs-houses surrounded 
the border of each, charging different rates of duties and having different 
systems of internal revenue. 
The marvelously beneficial results and complete success of that zoll- 
yerein demonstrates the practicability and advantages of a commercial 
union of a similar character between the countries on this continent. 
It may be, as was the case in the beginning of the German zollverein, 
that some of the states of South America will at first hestitate to join 
the league; but there is no ground to doubt that when they see the 
mutual advantages which will flow from the trade alliance of their 
neighbors they will seek admission into the union. Iam confirmed in 
this view, Which was expressed by me in my speech in the last Con- 

ress, by ‘Mr. Reynolds, one of the members of the commission sent to 
those countries, who, in a letter addressed last April to the Senate com- 
mittee concerning Senator FRYE’s bill, says: 

istinctly understood, and perhaps be in some way indicated in 

ra a saan of all the governments invited to the congress will 

ot be indispensable. Power should be given to the President to convoke it, 
thould only some of the governments invited send delegates to it. Diplomatic 
’ wrrespondence, and information heretofore, would indicate that many of those 
vates would, for various reasons, decline the invitation. Thecountries south of 
the equator might find it best to form a customs union of theirown. Should 
only the governments of the republics bordering on the Caribbean Sea and 
Guif of Mexico—our American Mediterranean—unite in the congress, it should 
meet without awaiting the action of the other states. A customs union of the 
Jatter south of the equator would finally gravitate to a like connection with 
our own part of the hemisphere, as South Germany did toward the customs 
union of North Germany. ; ; 

Indeed enough of the countries embraced in my proposition have 
already signified their willingness to enter the union to guarantee its 
success. . , 

It is a source of deep regret that all efforts for close relations with 
the southern countries prior to the presentation of this proposition have 
partaken largely of a political character, which, as I have stated here- 
tofore are not desirable or beneficial to any of the states concerned, and 
would be unwise and impracticable. 

Ifa purely commercial alliance had been sought earlier there is good 

unds to believe it would have met with favor from most of the coun- 
tries of the three Ameritas. Y 
We have now for the first time been brought directly to the consid- 


eration of a union with a purely commercial basis which is practicable 


and beneficial to all. 

Its consummation will prove the wisdom of the present generation 
and mark an era in the history of this continent ranking in importance 
with its discovery by Columbus and the establishment of free institu- 
tions by the fathers of our great Republic. 

The administration which will lead the way to the formation of this 
union will achieve greater renown than any of its predecessors since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered and admired for having done the greatest good to the greatest 
number in the western hemisphere, and for having firmly secured the 
permanent peace, prosperity, and enlightenment of all the nations in 
America. 

SPEECH IN THE LAST CONGRESS. 

In order that the purpose and effect of this proposition may be more 
fully understood, I beg leave to publish with my present remarks a 
speech on this subject delivered by me in this House on January 10, 
1885, and to show the present commerce of those countries I will sub- 
stitute for my original figures statistics of the latest date, which I have 
procured in the last few days from the Bureau of Statistics: 

Mr. TowNsHEND. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a proposition which 


lintend to offer as anamendment to this bill. It isa copy of a joint resolution 
introduced he a | in this House January 7, 1884, about one year ago. 

The Clerk as follows: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to in- 
vite the co-operation of the governments of the American nations in securing 
the establishment of a commercial league by and between the said nations, to 
beknown asthe customs union of America, the arrangement of a common basis 
of Tpert duties treue other countries than those which may compose said league, 
and that the commercial intercourse among the peepee of all the American states 
may be freed from the payment of any customs or other dues whatever; and that 
pose of facilitating sock its and measures may be also established for the pur- 
pose of such intercourse.”’ 

COUNTRIES EMBRACED IN THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Mr. TowxsHEND. This is intended to be an initial step for the formation of a 
commercial ortrades-union of all the independent and sovereign govern- 
ments of the American continent. It does not include any of the adjacent 

nor does it embrace any of the provinces of European governments, be- 
cause I think it best in this scheme to avoid any complications with European 
There quenta or interests, and confine it exclusively to American governments. 
the is more likelihood of securing unity among our own people by avoiding 
influence of European powers through their American provinces and thereby 
= disputes among ourselves over the tariff. 
includes only the United States, the republics of Mexico and Central and 
South America, and the Brazilian Empire. 


NOT POLITICAL BUT COMMERCIAL IN ITS NATURE. 


ane ition is not political in its character but purely commercial. I do 
on believe it to be desirable or beneficial for us to make political conquests in 
¥ quarter, of these countries can be best promoted by the con- 
juaeee of their separate and independent sovereignties. The territory sub- 
to our power is already large enough. I would rather see our flag 
ae of England over the commerce of the seas, than behold it the 
notte of political ty overthe whole American continent. We ought 
vill be waiiouliy ee the Spanish-Americans, but to trade with them. They 
whenever we approach them with a menace against their in- 
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dependence, but will receive us with open arms when we come with the arts of 


peace to show them the way and to assist them in the development of their 
marvelous resources and the promotion of their prosperity. 

OBJECT OF TINE PROPOSITION. 
This proposition it will be seen has for its aim the establishment of free come 





merce among these countries with a common rate of customs duties against the 
products of Europeans and others. It contemplates as a basis the same princi- 
ples as that of the German Zollverein, and would result in bring ng about the 
same freedom of trade on this continent as that which exists among the States 
constituting our nationality. It would open to our agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and mineral products a free market in these countries, with protection 
against the competition of England, France, Germany, and the remainder of the 
world. The American Zollverein would accomplish for the American nations 


what the German Zollverein has done for the German states 
into vast proportions the trade of the southern countries, which is n 
significant in proportion to their population and natural resources, for as they 
become acquainted with our people and observe our mode o i 
ment in arts and sciences their desires for the comfort and « 
will increase. 


It would develop 
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CAUSE OF PRESENT BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 
The present general depression of business, paralysis of manufacturing indus- 


tries, and low prices of farm products in this country are due to the limited ex- 
tent of our foreign market. 


that we can not sell what we produce; therefore, our trade has become stag- 


We do not produce too much, but our misfortune is 


nant, and unless relief is found greater distress and financial ruin will follow. 
Bradstreet, in December last, estimated that there were 350,000 unemployed 
wage-workers in the United States. Three hundred and sixteen thousand two 
hundred and nineteen of these are enforced idlers, It is also well known that 
wages have been reduced from 10 to 30 per cent. 


EXTENSION OF OUR FOREIGN MARKET THE REMEDY. 

Now, how can we find relief from this condition of things? Will diminution 
of production produce relief? It mightincrease prices, but it would also increase 
the cost of living and the number of idle hands and paupers. The surest road 
to relief lies in the extension of our foreign markets. We must find sale for our 
surplus products. Where shall we look for these markets? Not to populous 
and wealthy Europe. She manufacturesall the goods she needs, and it is claimed 
at a cheaper cost than we can furnish them to her. She will take from us only 
what she is compelled to have—breadstuffsand provisions. Butwe now supply 
her with all the agricultural products that she is compelled to take from us. 

We can not find the market we seek among the barbarians of Africa 
rope controls the small trade of the few civilized peoples found there. 
then, can we find this market? Why, sir, itlies at ourdoor. It is nearer to us 
than to any other commercial nation. It issouthand westofus. Forthe pres- 
ent I will confine my attention tothatsouthofus. Itis indeed marvelous, but it 
is true, that other nations of less enterprise and energy, much farther away, 
brave the dangers of the Atlantic Ocean, come to our door, and monopolize that 
market. How strange it isthat a prizeso much coveted, and in such easy reach, 
goes to others, Why isitso? Perhapsit is to some extent becanse we have 
been so much absorbed in the consideration of domestic issues and local inter- 
ests that the vision of American statesmanship has only at long intervals been 
lifted beyond our borders. Let us put aside our domestic wrangles long enough 
to see if we can not promote the general welfare by finding a foreign market 
for the fruits of our labor and the employmentof our capital. 


Eu- 
Where, 


THE ZOLLVEREIN BETTER THAN RECIPROCITY TREATIES, 


Iam gratified that the President has taken some steps to enlarge our foreign 
markets by negotiating the recent reciprocity treaties; and while I am not pre- 
pared to say what course I may take with regard to those treaties in their pres- 
ent form,I feel convinced thatthe proposition which I submit fora customs 
union will far more effectually accomplish the object we have in view, for the 
reason that under the most favored nation clauses of existing treaties between 
the Southern and European countries the same advantages offered us can be 
secured by them, thereby lessening the value of the privileges which may be 
obtained by us by such treaties. 

But, if the southern countries will enter into such a commercial union with 
usas I propose we shall secure such exclusive privileges and advantages as will 
enable us to take away from the European countries most of their valuable 
commerce on this continent. It would secure freedom of intercourse and ex- 
change with the people of these countries, while at the same time it would set 
up a barrier against competition from other nations. It is claimed by many 
that without high protective duties our manufacturers can not compete with 
European nations within our own borders. How, then, can we hope successfully 
to do so in foreign lands unless we can obtain privileges not accessible to our 
competitors. From this point of view it will be admitted that a method must 
be devised which will restrict the power of our rivals in competing with us or 
we shall not be able to share to any considerable extent in the trade of the 
worid. I do not admit that tariff protection is essential to commercial success 
at home or abroad. I will not, however, go into that question here. But will 
say as enormous tariff duties are laid to raise revenues for the support of the 
southern governments all can see how greatly the advantage would be in our 
favor if our products should enter these countries free while European products 
should continue to be burdened with duties. 

WHAT SHALL WE GAIN FROM SUCH A UNION? 

Now let us see what we would gain bysuch analliance. Fairer lands are not 
to be found beneath the sun than those lying south of us. Nature with her 
bonunteous hand has endowed them with her richest blessings. She has favored 
them with more hidden mines of wealth, luxuriant vegetation, majestic trees, 
luscious fruits, and greater fertility of soil thanshe has any other. If their pop- 
ulation and development of resources were commensurate with the earth's sur- 
face which they cover, the states established there would be among the most 
powerful of the world. It is to the acquisition of sucha grand field for Amer- 
ican enterprise and commerce that my proposition points the way. It was the 
land of semi-civilization, learning, wealth, and commerce when our own land 
was steeped in barbarism, ignorance, and abject poverty. They had educated 
people, palaces, temples, houses, and cities when the land we occupy was peo- 


pled with savages living in wigwams and the open air 


AREA AND POPULATION OF THESE COUNT 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department has very kindly fur- 
nished me tables showing thearea and population of those countries, their capi- 
tals and principal seaports, which I will append tomy remarks. [am also in- 
debted to that bureau for some other valuable statistics that I may use in my 
remarks. 

From these tables it will be seen these countries coveran area of 8,118,844square 
miles,and have a population according to the latest reliable data of 42,770,374. 
The development of the internal resources of those countries and the more fre- 
quent intercourse with our own people which this union will secure, will vastly 
increase their population, wealth,and importance. This was the immediate 
effect of the creation of the German Zoliverein upon the German states. The 
great natural advantage which we have over European governments will be 
seen froman examination of the distances between our chief seaports, those of 
the southern countries, and England, 
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Their ports on the Atlantic are part of the same coast-line with New York and 
New Orleans, and the Pacific ports occupy the same coast-line with San Fran- 
cisco. We already have a continuous railway for shipments, without breaking 
bulk, from our railway systems to the heart of Mexico, which might and doubt- 
leas will be extended into every country in Central and South America, whereas 
over 4,000 miles of ocean travel separate their nearest ports from European 
markets. The natural advantages, with others which would flow from the es- 


tablishment of this commercial union, ought to give us nearly all the trade with 
these countries. 


WHERE TUE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES BUY THEIR IMPORTS. 

Let us see from whom they now buy their imports. 

The statistics for 1885 show the value of the imports of merchandise into the 
following nations of Mexico, Central America, and South America from the 
United States and Great Britain and France, as follows: 
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From From 
United States.’ Great Britain. 


Imports of merchandise into— 


an 
Central American states.. 
Colombia. 

Venezuela... 

Brazil ......... 

Uruguay... ...-<<cecreree soe 
Argentine Republic. 
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The total foreign commerce during the latest year for which data were at- 
tainable was as follows: 


Imports of merchandise, coinand bullion $324, 451,314 
Exports of merchandise, coin and bullion............-..00.---ssseeseenessseeee B90, 088, 451 


Of the $190,608,666 domestic merchandise exported from the United States, 
Great Britain,and France to those countries, the share of the United States was 
only $34,544,393, or 18 per cent. And yet we are their closest neighbor and have 
easiest access to them. 

THE TRADE WITH CHILI AND PERU, ETC. 


But see how humiliating is the insignificant share which we have in the im- 
port trade of Chili and Peru, as compared with that of our European competi- 
tors. England imported into these countries, in 1885, $19,390,661; France im- 

sorted $5,897,000; their imports from the United States were only $2,928,061. 

Cngland sold them nearly six times as much as we did. The disparity in the 
trade with Peru is absolutely astonishing. England sold to the Peruvians, $,- 
259,976, France sold them $1,900,287; and yet, with all our boasted enterprise, we 
only sold our Peruvian neighbors $735,979, notwithstan Callao (Lima) lies on 
the same coast-line with San Francisco, whereas England, after traversing the 
Atlantic Ocean and incurring the hazardsof a v: around the Horn for a dis- 
tanceof 11.604 miles to thesame pane via Staite of Magellan of 10,162, or else by 
breaking bulk and crossing the Isthmus of Panama, a distance of 5,912 miles, out- 
stripped us by selling the Peruvians nearly ten times as much merchandise as 
we did. 

Surely these startling figures should put every American statesman on inquiry 
for some way by which we — obtain at least a fair proportion of the com- 
merce of the continent on which we live. The census of 1880 revealed to us the 
fact that only 2 per cent. of our manufactures reached the foreign markets. 
Hed it not been for our farm products, which constituted over 77 per cent. of 
our exports, our foregn commerce and financial condition would be subjects of 
pity if notcontempt withall civilized people. With such facts.staring us in the 
face, is itto be wondered that we have stagnation in business and distress among 
our people? Can anything else be expected if we lack the wisdom and enter- 
prise to sell our surplus products to our nearest neighbors, who would unques- 
tionably rather deal with us than with countries across the seas? Financial 


ruin is inevitable to the manufacturer whocan not sell his wares or the farmer 
whocan not market his products, 


HOW THIS TRADE MAY BE SECURED BY US. 


We have the capacity to furnish ali the merchandise that goes into these coun- 
tiies; but while of course this can not be expected, yet if the American zoll- 
verein is established the foregoing figures would be reversed and our trade 


would excee«| that of combined Europe. 

As | have already intimated, the reason ed by protectionists why our 
trade in the southern countries is so meager is use, owing to cheaper labor 
and abundance of capital in Burope, we can not compete with those manufact- 
uring nations, On the other hand, free traders insist that our inability for suc- 
cessful competition arises from the high price of raw material and cost of living, 
occasioned by high protective-tariff duties. Now, thisscheme, ifadopted, would 
obviate the difficulties which both of these theorists claim to exist, for by estab- 
lishing a common rate of duties on European products, with a free market for 


all American products, we would be able to undersell our foreign competitors 
in the southern markets. 


NO SERIOUS LOSS OF REVENUR ON ACCOUNT OF THIS UNION. 
No serious |oss of revenue to the United States would occur, for the reason that 


over S82 per cent. of our imports from these countries now come to us free of duty. 
On the other hand, all our exports into these countriesare heavily taxed at their 


custoin-houses. 
_The following table will show the amount of dutiable and free imports into the 
United States from the nations mentioned during the year ending June 30, 1885: 


Countries. 


Central American states .... 
Colonibilla.......0.<0»0« 
Argentine Republic 
Venextela .......... 
Uruguay 
Chili........ 
All other South American countries 


teeeeee 


a 
Our Louisiana sugar friends need not fear competition from the so 
ers of those countries, for only $8,057,439 of sugar was imported f,. ann 
countries during that year. — 
Brazil sent us $45,263,660 and only took from us in exchange $7,317 © 
whole amount imported from thatcountry $38,136,191 were free of dut- 
everything sent to Brazil was heavily taxed. Not only does she tay 
her, but she levies an export duty on all the coffee we buy from her , 
stitutes $30,346,792, or over two-thirds of all our imports from that ¢)),,; 
trade with Brazil is so greatly to our disadvantage as to make j; 
affair; she has the lion’s share. : : 


EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVEREIN ON COUNTRIES CONCERNED 


I believe that this union would, as in the case of the German 7 
Germany, stimulate the development of the resources of all the m., 
union, would divertour southern republics from the tendencies to f;; 
olution,and turn their attention to the cultivation of the arts o; Pp ; 
no remote day make this the most prosperous continent known ji; })\«, 
would at once infuse new life into the industries of the United si .; 
in operation every silent factory, relight our forges, start every pov ;, 
season, give employment to every idle hand, furnish remuneritiye ),<,. 
surplus dollar, and revive our industry of ship-building. , 


THE WAY TO REBUILD OUR MERCHANT MARINE ANp » 


Perhaps there is no public question of paramount importance to 4),9; 
building the American merchant marineand navy. I wil! not dwe)) },.. 
the causes which have produced the sad condition of our ocean comperne, 
the humiliating position of ourflagon theseas. All recognize the insiv,; 
of our shipping interest aside from our coastwiseservice. Lt has falies, 

roud position of rivalry with the greatest maritime powers under P; 

jan Buren to the foot of the list under President Arthur. Then over s;, 
of our imports and exports were carried on American bottoms, 110 || 
to 16 per cent. 

Twelve lines of steamers run to Europe from the Argentine pf: 
none to the United States. 

It is stated in the daily press that last year only two American \ 
from New York to Europe, neither of which were steamers. 

We are paying now over one hundred millions annually to foreigy «| 
carrying our commerce. Nothing can be done, in my judgment 
more effectually and permanently rebuild our mercantile marin 
tablishment of the American customs union. 

One of the prime questions to be considered by members of the American 
toms union would bethe means oftransitand intercourse. As between the (; 
States and all those countries, except Mexico, the connection wil! | |), 
Articles should be adopted by the Zoliverein assembly which would a) 
benefits of the freedom of commerceand exchange only to goods curries 
sels owned by the countriesforming the union. Thisis the only method 
will secure for us what the President in his last message expressed the lio)» 
obtaining by reciprocity treaties, in which he says: P 

“ First, a seriesof reciprocal commercial treaties with the countries of Amer 
which shall foster between us and them an unhampered movement of t; 
The conditions of these treaties should be the free admission of such m: 

ise as this country does not produce, in return for the admission free o 
a favored scheme of duties of our own products, the benefits of such exchang 
to apply only to goods carried under the flag of the parties to the contract 
removal, on both sides, from the vessels so privileged of all tonnage ¢ 
national i , 80 that those vessels may ply unhindered betwee: 
and those of the other contracting parties, thongh without infringi: 
served home coasting trade; the removal or reduction of burdens on th: 
ported products of those countries coming within the benefits of th 
and the avoidance of the technical restrictions and penalties by 
tercourse with those countries is at present hampered.”’ 

I have already stated the reasons why I did not think exclusive advantages 
can be obtai by such treaties—because existing treaties bet ween those coun- 
tries and European nations entitle them under the favored-nati 
the same benefits and advan that may be granted tous. But by 
tablishment of an American verein all countries outside of the \ 
be excluded from the benefitsand privileges I have indicated. Thiis wouldgiy 
us control of the carrying trade of this hemisphere. It would revive our la 
guishing shipping interest, and lift it from the foot of the list to the | 
gree. We would eventually dethrone England's sovereignty of the seas a 
become the great maritime power of the world; for the great increase wh 
that trade would give to our shipping would enable our ship-ow:: 
pete for a fair share of tradein all the seas. It would send our 
where it is now a stranger, and transport American products unc: 
ican flag on American bottoms to the markets of the world. 


HOW TO REBUILD THE NAVY. 

By rebuilding the American merchant marine we will lay the best !oundato 
for rebuilding the American Navy. Inthe report of the Admiral of the 4a 

year will be found the following observations : 

“ Thave long looked forward to the time when Congress would take somes 
toward resuscitating our mercantile marine, which has long been languisiins 
for the want of Government action in its behalf. A large number 0! meres 
steamships would in time of war be an important a our regular nava 
force, for many of them would, with comparatively little alteration, make \h 
best commerce-destroyers in the world,and also the best destroyers of col 
merce-destroyers. 

This quotation renders any remarks of my own on this branch of the subject 
unnecessary. 

As the German Zollverein united countries connected by land,no suci 8 
mense advantages could result to the merchant marine of any of those cou 
tries as would be brought about by such a union among the American nations 

THE ZOLLVEREIN WOULD SECURE GENUINE RECIPROCITY 

An “American customs-union " would secure genuine reciprocity 0! traces" 
mutual advantage. It would bring to us products not adapted to our cima’ 
and which we must have in for our surplus products; these, with 
Eien ca tcenot te in those countries. There isa greater degree 

i of trade on of longitude than on lines of latitude. 1 one 
there is a similarity of products because of a similarity of climate; w!ere " 
the other the are different because of a difference of climate, 01! ‘her 


in the hig®- 


essels « 
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ises | 
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The Spanish-American countries have no factories of consequenc’ os 
will not, therefore, furnish competition with our manufacturers, but they 
need our manufactured articles, as well as our breadstuffs and provis!o"*. *" 
we need their raw materials. Then let us freely trade. 

ITS EFFECT ON ISTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION. 


If such a league or union should be established it will be a matter» 
tle by whose capital an isthmian canal is built, whether 0! i oe 
or Germany,or of all united,for the community of interes! st") 
the states of the American zollverein would intensify the Mouroe doctrine 
the members of the union in opposition to any attempt at po 
dominance of any European power on this continent. 
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The difference of weights and measures existing between us can be equalized 
by the gollverein assembly. 


THE MONETARY UNION AND SILVER COIN. 


.¢ no reason why this union could not properly perform the functions con- 
i one ted by the excellent suggestion of the President in his last message for 
temps ‘blishment of a uniform currency basis fur the countries of America, 
co utilizing the surplus productions of our mines and mints and removing 
thereby xts for the demonetization of silver. There is no need of the separate 
all prete of what the President calls a “monetary union of America,” for the 
ee customs-union”’ can carry out his idea, and by it, as he expresses 
ee utput of the bullion-producing countries and the circulation of those 
nie viel neither gold nor silver could be adjusted in conformity with the 
vopulation, wealth, and commercial needs of each." 


DISCRIMINATION AGINST AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN EUROPE. 


: ntries have declared war upon the introduction of our 
Some Reeeauie into Europe and have adopted measures discriminating 
meals — Heretofore they have based their opposition to our hog producis 
agin ioe pretense that they are affected with trichinosis, although the scien- 
= = those countries have by the most thorough and convincing tests demon- 
aa the absolute falsity of the charge. In February, 1883, the German par- 
strat tary bodies finally enactments prohibiting their importation 
into that empire. I immediately presented to this House a joint resolution au- 
into | ing the President to adopt retaliatory measures against certain German 
<a but this was done so near to the close of the then short session that it 
2 , 


Id not be m. I presented a similar measure at the 
= of the next session applicable to other European governments 
watch had pursued the same course, and it was referred to a committee, where 


i t final action. Three committees struggled for jurisdiction 
i ooe ee it was presented ; but it seems that their zeal over the 
eatiee Sr comeneeel that statistics show that we have in this country 47 
cent. of all the hogs in the world, I submit that our interest is large enough 

fp deserve some against such unjust action. 

*prance soon followed the course of Germany, but not contert with assailing 
our meat product she has ted the importation of our breadstuff by bur- 
nsome taxation. - 
‘ctmboldened by the supineness of the American Congress in the face of these 
outrages against our agricultural products, and the indifference manifested for 
the protection of interests in the European markets, Austria is advancing 

toa position of open hostility to all American commerce in Europe. 


EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST AMERICAN FARM PRODUCTS. 


She uses no mask of false pretenses that our merchandise is unwholesome, 
but openly advocates a continental coalition against the importation of any and 
all American farm products in a To foster their agricultural interests, 
and prevent competition from American farmers, Austrian statesmen and press 
advoeate the prohibition of our agricultural products as “ the only salvation for 
the European peasant for the future.” The Vienna Tagblatt urges as a reason 
for prohibition that the United States has vastly superior natural advantages 
in our immense area of fertile lands, capable of permanent and almost unlim- 
ited productiveness; that, having no standing army to maintain, the States do 
not take the working population away from the soil to make soldiers of them ; 
our farmers are facies the immense burdens resting upon the agriculturists 
of Europe. “Therefore,” says the Tagblatt, ‘American competition can only 
be overcome by sh out the American from the European market.’” And 
it is asserted that the chief minister, Taaffe, is an advocate of the project. 

Time will show whether the consumers in Europe will submit toa policy 
which will enormously enhance their cost of living, or whether discontent may 
not only grow into bread riots, but also to such formidable disturbances as will 
shatter the governments guilty of making such oppressive laws. But 
there is enough in this movement to warn us that our domestic industries are 
seriously threatened. d is making considerable headway in finding new 
sources of supply of her breadstuffs in India, Australia, and other provinces of 
hers. If she should fall in with the Austrian movement, our agricultural in- 
terest will indeed reach a deplorable condition un!ess we can find an outlet for 
our surplus in the southern and the Pacific Ocean countries. If we can control 
the southern markets through the mey of a zoliverein, we may not only 
defy European combination but we li strike a blow against her manufact- 
uring interest which will do her far more harm than any advantage she may 
gain by the prohibition of our agricultural products. 


EFFECT OF THE ZOLLVEREIN IN GERMANY. 


One of the most eminent og ere economists has said that the Ger- 
man Zollverein was “the result the highest sagacity, intelligence,and wis- 
dom.” Its wholesome and salutary action caused an immediate and marked 
improvement in the condition of the German states,and the enlargement of 
theircommerce. The of the Saxon cloth manufacturers fadieee years 

to the Union, from 1834 to 1837, is stated in an official 
report to have been greater than in the thirty years preceding. 


PLAN OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN RECOMMENDED. 


The p ition which I submit does not prescribe the terms upon which this 
fr ibe formed, It merely authorizes the President to invite the co-oper- 


in forming a union upon such conditions as their 
Tepresentatives may after due deliberation determine. There is nothing in this 
that binds them to any conditions, but they are left perfectly free to 
whether any alliance will be desirable, and, if so, what shal! be its nature. 
believe they will find the plan of the German Zollverein most desirable. No 
doubt some of its features will be found incompatible with the institutions and 
conditions on this continent. All such can be modified or wholly rejected, and 
i ituted which may be found more suitable. 
the union is formed experience will in time, no doubt, show the need of 
nw in the original terms of its organization, which can be made by the mem- 
the union when their representatives assemble at such eutel pected as 
; for there should be annual! or other regular meetings of the 
the nations concerned to consider the general welfare, hear 
adjust difficulties,and make such new enactments as may be re- 
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HISTORY AND NATURE OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN. 

Zoliverein has been tested by the e nce of over sixty years. 

as have been remed Its members have during 

have bee oe nana aa Eaok 

 scrupu y 

inestimable advantages from its formation. The smallest 
as and have been benefited. So 
has been its results that the eminent political econo- 

has declared of Prussia, who was chiefly in- 


union, 
efforts of the Prussian Government to diffuse the blessings of ed- 


“cation their to introduce a free ercial system into German 
titutes their best ata: Seis Guitube and ecteom of their own quideaie and 
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literally customs union) as a com 


Mr. McCulloch defines the word z 
pound word: 

** It means the association of a numbe 
mon customs law and customs line w 
suppression of both for the intercourse of the states with each ot 
borderline. The compound word, how: 
name for the German customs league 

The character of the zollverein is de 
The first treaties in furtherance of t 
the principalities of Schwarzburg-S 


ollverein 


r of states for the establishment of acom- 
ith regard to ioreign cou 





ries, and the 
her within the 
ver, has gained the meaning of a proper 





scribed as follows by that emin« 


ect were ne 


nt writer: 

gotiated by Prussia with 

g-S« srshausen and Schwarzbure-Rudol- 

stadt, in 1818 and 1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect f 
of commerce between these countries and Prussia 

tion, exportation, and transit in Prussia 

tical; that these should be charged alo 

contracting parties; and that ea 










-edum 
1porta- 
. i be iden- 

ons of the 





; that the duties on 
and the principa t 


ities sh 
iz the the domi: 
: 


irontier olf 





. . 1SsHhould participate in the produce of such du- 
ties in proportion to the population. All these treaties subsequently entered 
into have been founded on this fa d equitable principle; the only exceptions 
to the perfect freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within the league 
<i tariff alliance being confined, first, to articles constituting state 


> monopolies, 


as salt and cardsin Prussia; second, to articles of native produce burdened with 
a different rate of duty on consumpti 





n in one state from what they pay in an- 
other; and third, toarticles produced under patents conferring on the patentees 
certain privilegesin the dominions of thestates granting the patents 
exceptions, which are not very imp t free 
merce exists among the allied states. 

“* Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressively 
extended till it now comprises more than three-fourths of the Germanic states 
exclusive of Austria. Ducal Hesse joined in the alliance in 1828,and Electoral 
Hesse in 1831; the Kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg ned it af- 
terward,as have Baden, Nassau,and almost all the smaller states which have 
since been annexed to or are still nominally independent of Prussia, with the 
exception of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. * * * 

“Throughout the whole extent of this immense country, from Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the eastern confines of the Netherlands eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of 
Russia, and from Stettin and Dantzig, southward to Switzerland and Bohemia, 
there is nothing to interrupt the freedom of commerce. A commodity, whether 
for consumption or transit, that has once passed the frontier of the league, may 
be subsequently conveyed, without let or hindrance, throughout its whole ex- 
tent. Instead of being confined within the narrow precincts of their own terri- 
tories, the productsof each separate country of the alliance may be sent to every 
one else,so that each may apply itself in preference to those departments in 
which it has some natural or acquired advantage, and each has to depend for 
its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regulations, but on its skill 
and industry. The competition thence arising is mostsalutary, and, should the 
peace of Europe be preserved, we run little risk in saying that all sorts of in- 
dustry will make more progress among the states comprised within the tariff 
alliance, during the next ten years, than they did during the half-century pre- 
vious to its being organized. 

“An assembly of representatives from the allied states meets annually to hear 
complaints, adjust difliculties,and make such new enactments as may seem to 
be required. The Prussian tariff has been adopted, with certain modifications. 
The duties are received into a common treasury, and are apportioned according 
to the population of each of the allied states. In addition to its other advan- 
tages,the new system has reduced the cost of collecting the duties to a mere 
trifle compared with its former amount, and has enabled hundreds of custom- 
houses and thousands of custom officers to be employed in the different depart- 
ments of industry. 

“ The discrepancy in weightsand measures used in different partsof Germany 
occasioned considerable inconvenience, and it is important that the equaliza- 
tion of weights and measures, and their reduction toa common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of the league. 

In order that the nature of the Zollverein may be fully seen I will append to 
my ~a~ks « t \nslation of the more important clauses of the customs treaty 
of Mai. as I find it in the work I have heretofore mentioned, which 
clearly p he articles of that union. 


With these 


rtant, the lom of com- 





most perft 


WiL.a THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES JOIN US IN SUCH A UNION? 


It may be that some of the southern countries at first will hesitate to join us 
in such a league, as was the case at the beginning of the German league, but if 
only a few of those nations would join us at the beginning I have no doubt all 
others, seeing the mutual advantages which would flow from such a union, 
would eventually seek admission into the alliance. This wasthe history of the 
German Zollverein. Yeates,in his work on Recent and Existing Commerce, 
when discussing the zollverein, says: 

“Many states delayed joining, in the belief they would lose rather than gain. 
* * * Others did not like to merge their individuality, trivial as it was,in the 
convention, and were encouraged in a sort of independence by England and 
France.” 

Some who have commented upon this proposition have expressed the belief 
that the southern countries would not enter into such a union with 
as they derive most of their revenue from impost duties, the free introduction 
of American products would supply their markets and diminish their custom 
receipts to such an extent as to force them to some new method for collecting 
revenue. But, sir, if the plan of the German Zollverein is adopted, and we 
should follow the course pursued by Prussia, no such difficulty will arise. 
Yeates says: 

“Prussia made considerable sacrifices to conciliate the numerous German 
states whose predilections for Austria, jealousy of Prussia, or fears of self-im- 
molation caused them to hesitate in joining the league. Thus, by the stipula- 
tion of proceeds according to population, Prussia should have received three- 
fourths of the tolls, but accepted five-elevenths.”’ 

The immense advantages otherwise gained by Prussia as the dominant na- 
tion in population, wealth, and industrial development fully compensated for 
all the sacrifices she made. The enormous advantages which would accrue to 
us; our superior producing power and capital, and the free introduction of our 
surplus produets in those countries, as well as in many other ways, would un- 
doubtedly far exceed any sacrifices we might make to induce our weaker neigh- 
bors to join usin this league. The large increase of our business resulting from 
our enlarged markets would cause such an increased demand for imports from 
other countries as would make good any loss of customs revenue by division 
among the other members of the union. ; , 

I shall advert to this question again and show by a comparison of facts and 
figures, based upon the trade statistics of all the countries which are eligible 
for membership in the customs league, that we shall gain more by the remis- 
sion of duties upon our merchandise exported to countries in the zollverein 
than we shall lose upon the merchandise imported by us from them, and that 
both we and they shall be gainers as against the countries not admitted into 
the union. 

Several of the southern countries by recently contracting commercial reciproc- 
ity treaties with us have manifested a strong desire to establish free commercial 
relations with us. When the commission authorized at the last sess:on of Con- 

to gather statistics, &c., of the trade of those countries were in the City of 
exico a few weeks ago President Diazassured the commission that his govern- 
ment was disposed to do everything possible to build up the trade and to facili- 


us, because 
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tate the commercial relations of the two countries. Fe said Mexicois cis 
and prepared to go as far in this direction as the Government of the United 
States. 

The World's International Exposition at New Orleans would have been an 
auspicious occasion for the assemblage of such a meeting of representatives as 
is here contemplated, and had this proposition been adopted, as I u in this 
House at the last session, time enough would have been afforded for the ap- 
pointment of representative by all the governments concerned. Even now its 
speedy adoption as an amendment to this bill would impress the agents and 
visitors from these countries to the New Orleans Exposition with its importance 
and practicability, and when they return totheir home governments they would 
no doubt be largely instrumental in securing their favorable action. Some idea 
of the interest which they have taken in that exposition can be ascertained 
from the fact that Mexico appropriated $200,000 for her exhibits there, and has 
erected on the exposition grounds two large and magnificent builldings in the 
Mexican style of architecture. 

Bat, sir, even if the representatives of those governments when they assemble 
should determine that it is unwise or inexpedient to establish such a union and 
separate without further action, much good would still result from this assem- 
blage in directing the thoughts of the people of those lands to the benefits which 
will result to the general welfare by the cultivation of more intimate acquaint- 
ance and closer commercial relations than now exist. 


EFFECT OF THE UNION ON OUR TRADE WITH WEST INDIES, CHINA, ETC. 


The successful establishment of this union would lead to better trade relations 
with the West Indies and the countries bordering the Pacific Ocean, by means 
of which if we do not outstrip Europe in those markets we may at least obtain 
the share in that trade which our juxtaposition to those countries and our sim- 
ilarity of political institutions justify. 


Tw Wee are CeO scdterevencccctcsaettindctnincd nescnieminniicectaniim eee 
The West Indies exported 130, 530, 540 

—S—S——__———=3 
The United States sent there 24, 748, 226 
The United States brought from there. ................-cssecsserssceeserseseseessee 64,577, 078 


Of the $247,938,694 imported into the West Indies only $24,752,226 came from 
the United States, 

The values of imports and exports of the West Indies here given represent 
merchandise and specie, and are for the year 1883 with the exception of those 
in regard to Cuba, which are for the year 1877, the latest years for which the 
data could be obtained from the statistics of those countries. 

According to the latest obtainable data the imports and exports of the West 
Indies were as follows: 


Total value of imports of merchandise and specie.............s0+..+.00++. $117,408, 154 
Total value of exports of merchandise and specie 1 


’ ’ 


Total value of imports and exports 247, 938, 694 


During the fiscal year 1883 the ingeete and exports of merchandise and specie 
between the United States and the British West Indies were as follows: 


Exports of merchandise and specie from the United States............. $36, 109, 109 
Imports of merchandise and specie into the United States. , 820, 884 


Deeb .....cceesvyscsvcnnpapecubennsopnocemssinsrnaverininvasainpmninasibosanannnepeaeess.. a 
Of the value of imports into the West Indies,amounting to $117,408,154 as 
above indicated, only $36,109,109, or 30.76 per cent., was exported from the United 
States, but of the exports from the West Indies valued at $130,530,540, $92,820,- 
884, or 71 per cent. , was imported therefrom into the United States. 
The countries lying in and around the Pacific, facing the west coast of the 
United States, imported $529,553,000, of which the United States supplied the 
eum of only $20,497,000, or less than 4 per cent. 


RICH RESULTS TO UNITED STATES. 


If this Government will lead the way and secure this alliance with the south- 
ern countries, we will speedily realize the rich results which will flow from the 
present southward tendency of material development, such as the projected 
routes across the isthmus, connecting the two oceans, the extension of our rail- 
way system to the City of Mexico, the projected intercontinental railway through 
Southward Mexico and the fourteen other republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, the steamship lines in operation and projected from our Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific ports to the Spanish-American ports and the countries in the Pacific, 


CAN NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED BY WAR, 


What we may achieve by this union can never be conquered by war. We 
want their friendship and trade. They can be obtained by the arts of peace, 
but not by the arts of war. For these purposes the pen is indeed mightier than 
the sword, Treat the southern countries as sisters in an American family of 
nations and they will follow our lead with love and pride. Such a policy will 
give usa position and power in the history of the world far greater and more 
enduring than that which Rome ever achieved by bloody conquests. Her pol- 
icy provoked the hatred of the world, and she ruled it only so long as she was 
able to wield the sword of the world. 

Peace bath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 


WHO WILL OPPOSE THIS PROPOSITION ? 


Now, who is there here that will oppose such a scheme? Will any advocate 
of protection do so? Surely he will not, for it extends the line of protection be- 
yond the borders of the United States and embraces all the southern nations, 
it protects our manufactures not only against European competition in the 
United States but also in Mexico, Central and South America, A protectionist 
who would oppose this proposal would advocate restrictions upon the commer- 
cial freedom among the States of this Republic. 

Will any advocate of free trade oppose this proposition? Certainly he will 
not, for it enlarges the area of free trade and demonstrates its advantages over 
a restricted market. 

Our farmers, mechanics, and capitalists are not afraid of competition from 

those southern countries. The only class who seem to hesitate moving in the 
direction I have indicated are politicians who fear to pple with new questions. 
Some of them are too busy in the pursuit of office to bonteeratbention and study 
upon questions broad enough to embrace a consideration of our commercial re- 
lations with the world, 
_ This is not a partisan political question; it rises higher than partisanship; it 
is a question of the highest statesmanship. I am, however, convinced that the 
party which shows itself possessed of wisdom and progressiveness sufficient to 
enable it to rise above merely domestic issues and lead the way to 


rightful share in the commerce of the world will in the future be a 
greater glory and renown. 


THE REPORT OF 


THE COMMISSION TO THE SOUTIERN COUNTRIEx 


The commission which was authorized by the last Congress ; 


pointed by President Arthur for the purposes mentioned had ite : a 


in the joint resolution I introduced. 


The active members of the commission consisted of Mecsr: T 
Reynolds, of Missouri; Solon O. Thacher, of Kansas, and Wj)\;,. 
Curtis, of Illinois. In pursuance of the directions of the law +)... 
ited most of the southern countries, and have presented e],} 
ably written reports, furnishing valuable information and «; 
which were submitted to this House last January. Bearing ,,, 
subject under consideration the final report states: ™ 


The attainment of closer international and commercial relations },, ty 
country and these republics is easily accomplished. Our reports haye f,, 


called attention to the 


and power of our land are regarded by the other countries of the wes; 
isphere. They one and ail find in our history a mode! for {| ; 
tions, and our moral support and approbation are prized aboye cease 


and all other nations. 


ing and greater confidence will meet with a quick and truc 


( 


VW they yis. 
0Tate and 
4 ons 


we 
feeling of admiration with which the progress . ; 

n her 
1eir own instity. 


iderstar i. 


Hence our advances toward @ more perfect y; 


ponse 


will be no prejudices to overcome, no antipathies to remove, fey differ Phe 


constitutional life to adjust. The result of our observations leads 
that these republics have felt that our country heretofore has giyen 1} 
thought; that in its greatness and intros ion it has failed to take a w a 
terest in the trials and struggles of peoples who are striving to rea we 
own countries something of the peace and prosperity that belong to what ; 
always term “ La Grande Republica.” =" 
Unless we have been completely misled by the expressions and protestas;, 
of the ruling powers of each and every one of the governments we have yic 


neces of 
US Lo believes 
1€m™ too litt) 
n - 
ize for their 


ney 


ns 
ted 


the only estrangement possible between them and us will flow from our ow) ne 


difference and neglect. Indeed, we have already lost much that natuy 
longs to us from thiscause. Every president and cabinet officer, every | 
and thoughtful citizen we metjoined inthe sentiment of gratified surp 


our country had taken 


dial and hearty communication between the various republics and our ow) 
our effort to reach more intimate relations we have, then, this basis of kindne 


BLY be- 
eading 
the initiative by this embassy in bringing about ma, ve 


more cor- 
I 


and desire upon the part of those we seek to reach as a foundation for our 1 
tion. We shall aout in a genial soil, beneath a propritious sky. 


To the forego 


ng considerations we may add the beneficial influence of 4), 


proposed convention of representatives of the states of the western hemisplier, 
Our several reports show with what warmth the suggestion has been welcon, i 
by nearly every country we visited, It is cordially indorsed by ali saye Cy) 
which only gave a qualified assent. 


The general opinions of the governments visited point to the propriety of «) 
country’s issuing the call forthe convention, fixing time, place, membership a4 


us 


also ng in the invitation a list of topics for discussion, at the same time 
conceding to every state represented the right to bring forward suck other syy. 
jects affecting the welfare of all as it may deem best. 

Not only should the call and programme emanate from our Government, ))y! 
the assembly should convene in the United States under its hospitable welcome 
and direction. The details we dc not enter open, though we may be permitted 


the quite obvious reflection that the range of top 


ics should be so varied that in 


some one or more of them each state should feel a particular interest, and 1) 
general scope of all tend to the prosperity and common good of all. We can 
well believe that the discussion of these topics which pertain to the common 
weal would be followed in each state with profound interest, the conclusions 
reached, especially if found with much unanimity, of great practical good, and 


the general result of a 
moment to each woul 


int deliberation of the several peoples on questi 
inevitably weave into firmer fabric the warp an 


of the threads of friendship and interest and communication reaching from on: 
to all the rest. Neither need we point out the value to our country in many 
ways of filling the position of a generous host, welcoming to our homes and es- 
tates guests whose good opinion we desire to win by sincere courtesy anda just 
revelation of our noble national character. 

To this end the representatives should enjoy extended opportunities to be- 


come familiar with t 


marvelous economies, politics, industry, education, and 


religion out of which our greatnesshas sprung. No limited or contracted parsi- 
mony should bound our efforts to exhibit in fair colors the magnitude and glory 
of that temple of freedom in which we worship. Every section of our lan 

would reveal to their eyes, in language stronger than words, the wealth. proz- 
ress,and happiness that attend a people whose institutions are founded on 


equality, where the 


poorest and weakest citizen has his wrongs redressed and 


his rights mpm | iy rennin vo strongest — most on gh From such 
a survey they would carry home deeper ‘or @ country whose religion 
builds ee ome 


unaided by the civil power, 


rines in every neighborhood where the 


humblest may kneel and adore according to his conscience, where education 
rains down on every rank of life manifold blessings, and where obedience \o 
the expressed will of the majority is deemed a sacred duty. 

In such a convention could be discussed, as was suggested by some of |" 


states consulted, the 
be current amon 


an of agreeing upon a common silver coin whiiclisioud 
the states of the American continent at its face vau 


This proposition been favorably entertained by all the governments « 
vised with as one which would add value tothe silver product and prove 4p 
tent factor In promoting commerce between the countries adhering toi. | 
The ste es of Central and South America stand ready to respond heartily to 
our call “or such a ee, and once held it would prove doubtless the fore 


runner vo! many more whose 
intimate relations both in 


nfluence would be puissant in promoting bier 
ternational and commercial. m, © 


The increase of consumption in the countries of Central and South Amenc! 
so great that trade is not in such deep grooves as it is where demand and “> 
ply remain constant. New ente ses are starting to life in those regions: 
merchants and traders, many of them foreigners and some our own ©"! 
men, are engaging in business, and by their push and vim are supplanting (how 
who follow the methods of the past. In this nascent life of trade there is4 coi" 
for diversion and division. Our commerce with these countries could b= 
e immensely were the question of freights resolved as favorably i ydine 
manufacturers as it is forthe Europeza, The importance of seizing theo” 
merce of acountry and turning it into channels friendly to ourselves is the @ 
apparent and pronounced as that country isin a formative state. * 


All those lands we refer 


to have scarcely begun to realize the prosperity, Ps 


ress, and development that await their future. So boundless are the 
nature that we can well believe them capable of nurturing millions of 
where now are only thousands. So well are these natural resources 


stood that tides of imm on are flowing thither from many of th 


crowded centers of the 


to turn these small currents 


1 States 


World. Itisan auspicioustime for the Unitee™ 
of trade, soon to be great rivers, into our owns“ 


Commissioner Reynolds in his separate report says: 1 
The chiefs of state in the countries visited were assured that the comm“ 


came not to discuss claims 
diplomatic 


orcounter-claims, the irritating incidents of want 
and with peace in one hand and war in the otber,°" 
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— 


as was said in the address to the President of Mexico, “ with peace in both 
hands.” The ——— to the commission's addresses (copies of which accom- 
panied the special reports, respectively) and the cordial receptions given to the 
commission eve where, by the authorities and private persons, abundantiy 
show that the desire for “ intimacy and relationship”’ was most entirely recipro- 
cated. It will be for the regular diplomatic agents of the Government to avail 
themselves of this “era of good feeling” in aid of future negotiations about 
commercial or other questions, 


Commissioner Thacher, in discussing this subject before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations during this session, says: 


The wonder remains that notwithstanding all this neglect to cultivate and en- 
courage those nations they still admire our greatness, and long for a nearer 
pond of union and fellowship. Every line of the reports of the many confer- 
ences held by the commission with the representative men of those nations 

hows how fervently and with what glad surprise our overture for a convention 
of all the nations of the American continent was welcomed. 

* » “« > * * 


a 
I have no doubt of there being present at the convention when called by our 
country representatives from every one of the western powers, and that these 
delegates will be men of great weight at home in all the matters affecting their 
foreign relations. 


Commissioner Curtis in his address before the Senate committee in 
March last presented some very interesting statistics of our commerce 
with those countries from which I will quote the following: 


South of the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico, in what is known as Spanish 
America, are about 48,000,000 of people, engaged in a foreign commerce amount- 
ing to over $800,000,000a year. This commerce is about equally divided between 
exports and imports. The exports consist exclusively of raw products, and al- 
ways will; while the imports consist of manufactured merchandise. The 
Spanish-American people have no taste for mechanical industry, and lack the 
water-power or fuel to exercise itif they had. They will always be com- 
pelled to import all the luxuries and nearly all of the necessaries of life except 
food, and their wealth must come from the boundless resources with which a 
prodiga! nature has stored the continents. 

In 18° our exports were valued at $733,768,764, mostly manufactured merchan- 
dise. Of this amount we exported but $64,719,000 to Spanish America. Ouran- 
nual mechanical and agricultural products are valued at $15,000,000,000, but we 
seldom have sold more than $75,000,000 worth of this product to our nearest 
neighbors, who buy in Europe many times as much as they ever get here. 


The statistics given by Mr. Curtis include the European provinces, 
which are not embraced in those that I have furnished. 


We have more trade with either Belgium, Italy, The Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia, China, Japan, Australia than we have with all of the Cen- 
tral American states combined. We have nearly as much trade with Greece as 
we have with Chili. We sell more sewing-machines in Switzerland than we 
sell in Chili, and Switzerland sells Chili more sewing-machines than she buys 


us, 

England, France, and Germany have secured a monopoly of the trade of Span- 
ish America, by the establishment of quick, regular,and cheap transportation, 
and we have lost it byneglect. For example, Bolivia hasa foreign trade of over 
$16,000,000a year, yet the name of that country does not appear in the tables of 
our Bureau of Statistics. The chief imports of Bolivia are cotton and woolen 
goods, agricultural implements, mining machinery, hardware, cutlery, clocks, 
watches, canned goods, and provisions, a list which could be filled in any com- 
mercial city of the United States as cheaply as in Europe,and yet the annual 
reports of the Treasury Department do not show a dollar’s worth of commerce 
between the United States and that country. 

The same conditions exist with other nations in quite as startling a form. 

. * = * * ~ = 

During the last twenty years the value of the exports from the United States 
to the Spanish Americans was $442,048,975, and during that time we purchased 
of them raw products to the amount of $1,185,828,579, showing an excess of im- 
a d thetwenty years amounting to $765,992,219, which was paid in cash. 

t will thus be seen that our commerce with Central and South America has 
left a very large balance on the wrong side of the ledger, while those countries 
have all the time been ne in Europe the very merchandise we have for sale. 
Being the very reverse of the United States in climate and resourees, they con- 
stitute our natural commercial allies, and the exchange should at least be even; 
as they sell their raw products here and buy their manufactured articles in 


rope. 

The principal reason for this is that the carrying trade is in the hands of Eng- 
lishmen. The statistics show, that, of the total imports into the United States 
from Spanish America, which, in 1884, amounted to $159,000,000, three-fourths 
were carried in foreign vessels. Of our exports to those countries, amounting 
last year to $64,000,000, $46,000,000 were carried in American vessels, while only 
$15,000,000 were carried by foreign vessels. It will thus be seen that nearly 
Soiree —— = from Spanish pamenie by a 
eve ng we we have to carry there ourselves. e logic of these 
facts is irresistible. 

The most absurd spectacle in the commercial world is the trade we carry on 
with Brazil. We ar meoriy all her raw products, while she spends the money 
gland and France. 

of Brazil $50,266,000 went to the United States, $29,000,000 
,000,000 to France. Of the imports of Brazil in 1884, $35,000,- 
000 came from England, $15,000,000 from France, and $8,000,000 from the United 


greater of our exports to Spanish America go to Mexico and the 
West Indies. ean ioaes from the total, it will be found that we buy 
over 30 per cent. of what the South American countries have for sale, and fur- 
nish them only 6 per cent. of their imports. The balance of trade goes on 

up at the rate of nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

. * * % - 


. 

The development of the southern half of South America is nearly as rapid as 
that of the United States. Immigration is floodin:z in, internal improvements 
are opening new and fertile fields, and wealth is increasing in a ratio enjoyed 
by no other section of the globe. 2 ORNL 

, Paraguay, an e ntine ublic, almost a aincognita 

to us, are boom like our Western Territories. n 1876the imports of the Ar- 
Republic were valued at $36,000,000; in 1884 they had reached $80,000,000. 

1876 the merchandise brought to that country from England, France, and Ger- 
The’, Was valued at only $18,000,000, while in 1884 it was more than $53,000,000. 
ana imports from the United States for twenty years were $6,000,000 less 

. those from the three commercial nations of Europe for the year 1884. 
oan the last three months the Government of the Argentine Republic has 
of contracts for $59,000,000 worth of railway improvements, including a line 

toad northward into Bolivia, and two lines across the continent to Chili, so 
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as to bring the commerce of the Pacific Slope into the harbor of Buenos Ayres, 
instead of taking it around the Straits of Magellan 

in 1874 the foreign commerce of Chili amounted t (2,000,000. In 1884 it 
reached $132,000,000. From $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 in merchandise is imported 
into Chili every year, of which England furnishes over $20,000,000, France over 





1 


$12,000,000, Germany over $3,000,000, and the United States $3,000,000, 

Adding the imports of Brazilto those of Uruguay, ¢ and the Argentine 
2@ ' » j yi , } ‘ 
Republic, it will be found that the aggregate value of manufactured products 


introduced into those four countries annually reaches the enormous sum of 
$250,000,000, of which England furnishes nearly one-half, I out $50,000,000, 
Germany about $35,000,000, and the United States abot 7,000,000, 

We have no adequate conception of the present m: tude of these markets, 
nor of their prospective value. The manufacturers of the United States can 
supply almost every article represented 


‘ in that $250,000,000, with the exception 
ofa few articles of luxury which we ourselves import. The cons imption of 






cotton goods alone amounts annually to over $65,000,000, and 95 per cent. is 
supplied by the mills of Manchester. 
* ~ . * . * + 
Evenif the contemplated congress should fail to rench any conclusions upon 


the subjects proposed for it by Congreas, a visit by the leading men of the S 


. W ~ y : san- 
ish-American nations to the United States will be productive of great good 


VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENTS AND PUDLIC MEN OF SOUTHERN REPUrLics. 


The commissioners have furnished us with the views of the presi- 
dents of some of the southern republics when this subject was pre- 
sented to them. I will confine myself to a few brief quotations, which, 
however, are an index to the sentiments of the statesmen of the south- 
a In the conference with President Diaz, of Mexico, he 
said: 


The Mexican Government was grateful to the United States for s¢ nding the 
commission to Mexico on such a mission,and said that he sympathized deeply 
and sincerely with the objects it had in view. No one could recognize more 
fully than he the fact that close commercial relations always resulted in polit- 
ical sympathy and permanent peace, and it was an act to be commended by 
the whole hemisphere forthe United States, the mother of republics, to in- 
augurate a movement in which not only Mexico but all the republics of Span- 
ish America would commend and join. The purpose of the commission, if ac- 
complished, would, he believed, make peace permanent amongall the nations 
of the western world, and bring to them a fruitful prosperity. Mexico and all 
the other republics had shown their faith in the political institutions of the 
United States by imitating its form of government, and still looked to it for en- 
couragement and example. 

- *. = * . * a 

He said he had always hoped such an international congress would be some 
time held, as he believed great good could be accomplished if all the American 
republics would consent to send delegates to meet upon an equal footing and 
agree upon measures for the common welfare. 

The chief object to be discussed at such a gathering would naturally bea 
method of arbitration by which international differences could be peacefully 
adjusted: and another, equally important, was to confine American trade, so far 
as possible, to American nations. 


The President of Venezuela was very cordial in his response: 


I respond in the most frank and cordial manner to the expressions of good 
will of your Government, and I view the very elevated object of your mission 
from the standpoint of its great importance. 

Venezuela and the United States havethe same institutions,the same history. 
They produced the immortal George Washington, “the first in the heartsof his 
countrymen,” and Venezuela produced the immortal Bolivar, the father of five 
republics, freed by the impulse of stupendous efforts. Bothof them honored by 
the recognition of the two confederacies, they are to-day the faithful represent- 
atives of the association of our interests and aspirations—equality before the 
law and the truth of democracy. 

With these lofty motives the people of the New World aspire by union to 
seek the development of their industrial and commercial prosperity and to ce- 
ment the alliance of views and intents in the reign of equity and the empire of 
justice. 


The President of Guatemala, in reply to the commission, said: 


It is the source of the greatest gratification to me to reccive from your hands 
the autograph letter by which his Excellency the President of the United States 
has accredited you as envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to 
my government. From the very beginning we have embraced with the great- 
est ardor the plan of the American Congress to send a commission to the Span- 
ish American republics for the purpose of securing more intimate and friendly 
relations between them all. 

Such a noble and elevated purpose can not but have the sincerest sympathy 
and co-operation from all those who desire the progress of the several nations 
of the New World, so that in having the honor to receive you and give youa 
most affectionate welcome, it is gratifying to be able toassure you that you will 
find on the part of the Government and the people of Guatemala a sincere dis- 
position to aid in the success of your most important mission 

The grand Republic of the United States is the natural market for the differ- 
ent products we export, and they should find in your rich and populous con- 
sumers who are able to send us in return the great variety of their agricultural 
and mechanical products with benefit to the producers and consumers of both 
countries. 

Guatemala has always endeavored to maintain the greatest harmony with 
the nations which honor us with their friendship, and it has always endeavored 
very especially to strengthen more and more the cordial relations which have 
forever existed between this country and the United States, so that when yo 


i 
come, vested with an exalted duty by the grand American Government, in- 
spired with the benevolent sentiments which you have just uttered, I have the 
honor to congratulate myself upon your arrival, and promise to leave nothing 
undone to make your visit a success, and enter into bonds with you to unite 
more closely two peoples which by their analogous institutions, by their geo- 


graphical positions, and many other circumstances and considerations, should 
establish a more active and lucrative commerce. 
* 7 * * “ & s 

Although Chili has seemed less friendly to us and more under the 
influence of England than any of the other southern countries, yet the 
president of that republic among other things said in reply to our com- 
mission : 

The extraordinary progress of the United States, independent of the advan- 
tage gained by the extension of its area, of its geographical position, and the 
elements which constitute its social organization, is due to the liberal institu- 
tions under which the people are governed, and by which it has been provea 
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that the free people are those that really prosper, and are the only ones that 
have peace as the essential condition of material, intellectual, and moral prog- 
ress. 

The South American republics when they made themselves free had in the 
northern zone an authority they could consult and an example they could fol- 
low. If owing to reasons which are well understood they could not copy the 
edifice you have framed, they have always endeavored at least to inspire in 
their own people the ideas which have enabled you to advance so resolutely on 
the road of human liberty and progress. If on this road so happily trodden the 
American constellation has added to its stars, it is also true that the southern 
star, following with no less certainty in the same heavens, and pursuing the 
same purpose, shines to-day with greater splendor and shows that we have not 
been anciss in seeking the path to glory, liberty, and prosperity. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AND WORLD'S EXPOSITION OF THE THREE AMERICAS 


As the question is now pending for Congressional action, it is proper 
that I should, before concluding my remarks, call attention to the in- 
auguration of a moveinent by prominent citizens of Washington and 
Baltimore for the celebration at the national capital by the republics 
of America of the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in 1889, and the opening of a world’s 
exposition in 1892, in honor of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 

Those who have charge of this movement are gentlemen of high char- 
acter, ability, and energy. 

Movements of similar character have also been started in Saint Louis, 
Chicago, and New York as competitors for the location of this cele- 
bration and exposition. Without at this time discussing the question 
of location, I desire to express my gratification that such widespread 
interest is felt in the commemoration of events of such transcendent im- 
portance, which will no doubt result in bringing the peoples of America 
in closer friendship and commercial relations. No matter what location 
may be finally selected all patriotic Americans should join in seeing that 
these events are crowned with success surpassing any similar efforts of 
the kind in the history of the world. 

Senator GORMAN, of Maryland, has introduced in the Senate a reso- 
lution in regard to the movement for the location at Washington, and he 
presented a memorial in support of this movement, which is signed by 


Hon. William B. Webb, of Washington, as chairman, and Mr. Alex. D.., 


Anderson, as secretary; both are gentlemen of high character, fine abil- 
ities, and well qualified for the important and difficult duties of these 
positions. 

I will quote the following extracts from the memorial, which are of 
general interest: 


[Permanent Exposition of the Three Americas: To be located at the Capital of 
the United States. Constitutional Centennial Celebration in 1889 by the six- 
teen American Republics in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Constitution of the parent Republic, the United States. World's Exposition in 
1892 in honor r the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, 

OFFICE OT THE BoARD or PRomoTION, 
Wilard’s Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1886. 

To Congress: 

In three years from the 4th of last March the Constitution of the United States 
will have completed the first century of its existence. 

Six years from the 12th of next October will be the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Columbus. 

These are great historical events of national, hemispherical, and world-wide 
importance, which should be celebrated in a manner becoming the dignity, 
wealth, and grandeur cf the United States and of the three Americas. Pride, 
as well as self-interest, in the success and advancement of republican and Amer- 
ican institutions require that all Americans unite in paying tribute to these an- 
nhiversaries., 

Your attention istherefore respectfally invited to some suggestions in regard 
to the ceremonies which it seems to us would be appropriate, and to a pro: 
permanentexposition which should remain as a lasting monument in honor of 
these events. They are simply suggestions thrown out to attract othersu 
tions and to stimulate discussion ofa subject which is of transcendent pol 
and practical importance to the whole western hemisphere. 

To prevent any possible misunderstanding, it may be well to state, at the out- 
set, that we, who are advocating the proposed celebrations and expositions at 
the national capital, desire that they beentirely under the auspices and control 
of the General Government. Both the magnitude and dignity of the project 
forbid its management by a private corporation. 

The subject of an exposition in 1892 has already been carefully considered in 
several American cities besides Washington. 

More than a year ago a committee of representative and ve citizens 
was appointed in Saint Louis to take steps toward its acquisition for that me- 
tropolis of the Mississippi Valley. They secured the indorsement of a national 
convention of fair and exposition managers, and have, since then, kept the sub- 
ject prominently before the press and public. 

During the past four or five months Chi , with its usual enterprise, has 
held several meetings to arrange for an ex: tion there in 1892, which move- 
ment is cordially indorsed by the press and public of that city. 

During the p»st four months a promoting organization has been perfected in 
the City of Mexico, com chiefly of members of the press, to capture the 
same exposition. They have already appealed to the general government ot 
their republic, and an early and favorable response is expected. 

A year ago a meeting of some two or three hundred Epentents and Spanish 


cal 


Americans were held at ar Hall, New York city, to take preliminary 
n 


steps toward a celebration in 1892 in honor of CoJumbus. 

Recently the subject of a world’s fair in New York, in honor of the centen- 
weed of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, has been discussed 
in that city. 

Recently, also, a bill was introduced in the United States Senate providing for 
a constitutional centennial celebration at Washington in 1889 by the sixteen 
American republics, in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the Consti- 
tution of the parent Republic—the United States. 

In brief,two points are already settled by public opinion: first, that these 
great historic events must be duly celebrated in some American city; and, sec- 
ond, that the exposition proposed in their honor should be the greatest the 
world ever witnessed. 

Now, it is evident that great world’s fairs can not be successfully held in four 
American cities at the same time. In this connection the mind naturally turns 


toward Washington, the capital of the United States—the capital of the lead 

nation of the three Americas—the Puris of America in attractions and | — 

and a city destined to be the Berlin of America in educational advarta.... 

is, therefore, a city upon which all others can unite—the truly 

city of the western hemisphere. ; 
a 


a y 
itages It 
represent e 
~ = * e 

It would, in effect, be a permanent congress of the three Americas «,, 
in harmony with the spirit of the times, as is evidenced by the nun cimae 
recently introduced in the Senate and House providing for a temporary . 
tion of American nations. ae 

For the first time in the four hundred years since their discovery },.. ; 
bus the three Americas are beginning to appreciate the transcendent jn; 
of a more intimate acquaintance with each other. Both political parties ;,,; 
United States are committed to this idea in their recent nationa) platfor 
public sentiment demands the inauguration of an hemisphericaj 
upon more intimate social and commercial relations between the y+), 
states of all the Amertens. 


* ~ * 

But new markets for surplus manufactures are only a port 
which the United States will derive from the proposed expos 

According to a recent and elaborate report to the State Depart, 
our consuls abroad, citizens of the United States alone spend eac}, y, 
rope for travel pleasure, art, education, and simiiar purposes upward | 
000,000, The Spanish-American republics and Brazil do the san, 
smaller scale, but perhaps nearly as much in the aggregate. Why not mat, 
art, educational, and other attractions and advantages of Washington such; 
alarge portion of this enormous capital will be kept at home and Fury, 
travel and capital attracted here? It can be done if the permanent ex, 
is carried out on the seale and in the manner proposed. 

The capitals of most of the prominent European nations have had y 
fairs; London in 1851, Dublin in 1853, London in 1862, Paris in 1867, Long 
1871, Vienna in 1873, and Paris in 1878. 

It istime the capital of the United States should profit by their exam), 
this respect, and there is no time to lose if weare to have an exposition j; 
1892, and permanently thereafter. 

It will require one year for the necessary legislation by Congress, at | 
other for legislation by the forty-six States and Territories and the various ; 
tions of the other Americas, leaving but one year before the centennial of {),, 
Constitution, and four years before the four hundredth anniversary of the dic. 
covery of America for the erection of permanent buildings, the collection 
exhibits, and other necessary work. 

it is evident, therefore, we can do but little more than inaugurate the en: 
prise in 1889, leaving the grand consummation for 1892. 

No oceasion could be more appropriate for such an inauguration than the 4 
of March, 1889, the one hundredth birthday of the Constitution, and the dat. 
the inauguration of the next President of the United States, in which . 
tion the presidents of the fifteen American sister republics, whose orga: 
are, to a greater or less extent, copied from our Constitution, should be in 
to cipate. 

hen the exposition is complete, in 1892, the President of the Uniled States 
the presidents of the fifteen American sister republics, the Emperor of Bra, 
the Governor-General of Canada, the King of Italy, where Columbus was bor; 
and the Queen of Spain, from which country he sailed, should unite in un 
ing acolossal statue of the illustrious discoverer of America, which statue should 
be located in the center of the permanent exposition grounds at Washingto: 

The first century of the Republic has been mainly devoted to home affairs, the 
formation and perfection of constitutional government, the materia! develop- 
ment of the great interior, the adjustment of sectional disputes, and the con- 
struction oftransportation routes to the seaboard. 

The time has now arrived when the United States is entering upon what may 
be termed the international era of its existence and a broader field of acti: 

We therefore respectfully submit that the proposed permanent expos. 
the three Americas is in accord with the spirit of the times, and that it w 
ert an educational, industrial, commercial, and political influence of great pr 
tical importance and value. 


Very respectfally, 


a- 


WM. B. WEBB, Chairman 
ALEX. D. ANDERSON, * 


COMMERCE OF THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES. 
I desire to present the following tables, as appendices—a revision of 
the tables presented to my former speech. 


APPENDIX I. 
Population of the capitals and principal seaports of Mexico a 
America. 


Capitals and seaports. 


MEXICO. 


oeeee Oe eeeeere cesses eee eeeeee senses eee erereseneeeererrneseeeeees 


is csannsigrasieureacetsennsisit 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Buenos AYTes.........00.0+0000 snoneeall Seniretenntnmemitiiiamentec tee 


BOLIVIA. 
La Paz............- wh. bainniscaptanteepannene aavenunthde 
Prenetten Be Be, MRR cccovcccovececvccevseccsscococees cvsccccncscsrostece 


BRAZIL. 


PG centteecnesntemneratisntretnnecncasesincccncenccongonupenaneunecocnncanensquans epenannezencecees 


Pernam 

ee 

Bahia (San Salvador)...... 

BEND BO TROND nvesencececesnsaqssvcceseecssccoqsnensspessocee 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Georgetown 
New Amste 


Valparaiso................ cutenepinbadeashnapeiapenssunismnnedeitecennntestoes sal benseoommen 


DUTCH GUIANA. 
BREAD <..cccocednitintasiensier sepiindlinindeinbsipetidipticctecssoetnts tap 


aeeeeeeeeeeres 


ECUADOR. 


atone eer enenen eee 





Montevideo. ...0.s-sesssepsereseesensenenersensenteeserseesensssssnsessessenescsen sees 


c solon : Chagas ‘all).. 











Population of the a and principal conpents, &c.—Continued. 














i », 
apitals and sea s. oo Popu- 
ae ness Year. lation. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. j 
Stanley HArbor........0+.0--eeveeneveeservenseenessnnnesnan cress cccesecrenseseansnrenensces 1853 450 
FRENCH GUIANA. 
CAYENNC 0. ..--cservessnenrensnensennansennnnasnnenansens senses ceeeeeanannanannnsens seesensenens 1866 8. 000 
PARAGUAY. 
ASUICIONwcs-cseeeeees seenenenereenee enneeenenee coven ee 1879 22 000 
PERU. 
Lima..cceccssese-seesvesevsneneensovansenseenensenssnesnreessncnseensesere.csnssensessesssesessesees| 1874 | 101, 483 
Callao .| 1871 | 40,000 
Islay oo | 1870 2, 000 
Arica .... 1871 5, 000 
Jquique .....+0--s0eresereseronessrsnesaseonssveserersnsencuseessecessverssesssenersensens.seensnes (a) 1, 000 
PRYtA...ceeceeseerennnnnnnrrnenerncenannees Sunsovecsossoecesoocoscsensesrscccoss ccoccssesesses secces (a) 2, 000 


URUGUAY. 
1884 


UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA, 








1881 


, 000 
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Statement showing th 


7 the area 
Mezico, Central America, and South A 
and most reliable sources 
Cor s 
Mexico..., 
CENTRAL AMI \ 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
San Salvador 
Nivaragua . 
Costa Rica 





Venezuela..... ‘ 
United States of Colombia 
Eeuador........ 
Peru 
Bolivia.... 

Chili. 

Argenti tepubli 
INT on: iccinewhtindece 
Paraguay ...... : 
Brazil..... 
Falkland Islands 






(a) | 000 | 
Panama ,......++-+- oi 1881 25, 000 
CATLAZODA ....-0000 cerneeerrerenennnnenensecesenceresessneres $Oeece corres cecceooesocecocesesceses 1872 25, 000 

VENEZUEL. 

Caracas (with ne ppandebusubiey desepseeibetedeeinibecsresbeceessees 1883 | 70,509 
Cumana .. «| 1881 12, 057 
Puerto Cabello... | 1881 | 10,145 | 
Maracaibo ...... 1881 | 22,22 
Barcelona... 1873 7, 647 


(a) N ot stated, 


Sources of information: Johnston’s Gaz 
man’s Year Book, Whitaker’s Al 
' the World, 


APPENDIX III. 


Comparative statement showing the value of the foreign commerce 


} 


(imports and exports of merchan lis l speci f 


West Indies, and South America, during the below specified y 





















































































[Compiled from the original official publications and from other trustworthy sources 
| | N 
| } | tg 
aM | a5 
ao : 
Countrics. ! 3 | 3 =i 3 3 
e | 3 3 0 Py $ 3 
s a | oy 6 3 Re - 
. | q * 2a 2 : s 
| | _ = a rn ~ _ 
MeXiCO.....0000-00+-e00000 1873 i $29, 5 552, 433 _ 81,! 54, , 005 $61, 146, 438 | 1883 | a$27,300,856 | $41,807,595 
Central America : 
Guatemaila..... 1870 1, 844, 893 2, 472,7 4,317,600 | 1880 4, 202, 273 
Costa Rica... w«| 1870 | 2,825,135 | 3,042, 77: 5, 867,907 | 1884 4, 219, 617 
Honduras... .| 1870 | bi, 200, 000 | 1, 30%, 000 2 505,000 | 1884 1, 600, 000 
Nicaragua... sees] 1869 | 914, 648 | 924, 03 1, 838,679 | 1884 4, K4, 648 
San Salvador.......... ese} 1870 4, 088, 718 | 3, 757, 324 7,796,042 | 1884 6, 065, 799 
SR acs caceccsvicsccccsocesesieccccses | 1870 | 897, 081 876, 980 1,774,061 | 1883 1,311, 957 1, 473, 917 
Total Central America................:06...00+ iad 11,720, 475 2, 378, 814 24, 099, 28 39 Sdaadiadl 15, 659, 248 22, 466, 254 
West Indies: 
Spanish West Indies: 
Cuba........ hii ilitestiniipaoa ..| 1862 | 38,290,521 | 51,302,571 89,533,092 | 1877 58, 432, 165 66, 779, 204 
Porto Rico.. | 1870 13, 008, 200 | 7° 820, 939 20, 829,139 | 1883 12, 751, 905 10, 922, 141 
Begth ncaa ws .-| 1869 | 2, 696, 518 | 4, 413, 331 | 7, 109, 849 | 1882 1, 839, 475 b3, 000, 000 
I eo. ccs ccncccnccceccsess] DOOD 2,530,580 | 3,357,885 5, 888, 465 | 1883 1, 179, 349 4, 750, 984 
British West [ndies: | 
BR discscce secs ccccscescceos voccee 1870 , 381, 490 | 925, 866 2, 307,356 | 1883 1, 134, 595 8, 422 
Turk’s Isiand.. 1870 i72, 008 91, 758 263,764 | 1883 », 5 160, 526 
Jamaica......... 1870 6,327,482 | 6,240,895 | 12,568,377 | 1883 7, 747, 23 7 61 
Windward Islands: | 
St. Lucia... .| 1870 517, 236 716, 213 ‘ { 1,040, 569 
. ..| 1870 669, 017 1, 076,178 721, ¢ S11, 4 
| 1870 | 5, 206,513 4, 735, 202 5, 622, 4 ), 553, 32 
1870 | 508, 428 618, 941 8, 267 11, 785 
1870 299, 037 | 402, 061 228, 740 23 i 
| 
| 1870 | 38, 377 24, 454 
..| 1870 954, 082 | 1, 001, 467 1, 227, 662 
| 1870 264, 182 89 4 1, 083, 65. 
1870 | 798, 972 142, 369 153, 266 
. --| 1870 | 112, 139 47, 127 07. 972 
Dominiea........... | 1870 | 293, 343 | 12,9 ' 4, 679 
Trinidad......... wesveveveceeovccern, | SOGO | 5, 074, 192 , 
Total British oc snicatenlcuimealily 22, 616, 496 46, 903 3, 673 32, 542 5, 482, 64 
1871 9, 927, 200 7, 739, 300 17, 466, 500 | 1882 Lt ‘ 
1881 1, 081 318 1,399 | 1881 ] 
lniiiansnshineunuicisydeeeuttecointee \c) ¢) 
Total West Indies...............c0eccsssseeeeers eke 88,810,506 | 98,921,521 | 187,732,117 }......... 117, 408, 154 f 
South America: 
Guiana, French... ss seve] 1871 | 1,587,171 | 109, 263 1,646, 434 | 1982 1,537, 17 ), 213 
Dutch. ier loa aetpcsitiioanecsniinns | "(b) | (b) otaniuhiaieii 
e i itecenes ..| 1870 9,232,227 | 11,598,923 20, 831, 150 | 1883 5, 436, 596 
VR | 1871 | 4, 058, 609 6,251,677 | 10,310,286 | 1876 09, 737 
Ealted States of Coiomi: aie... .-| 1870 | 3,901,990 | 7,783,407 | 11,685,337 | 1882 18,514, 116 
ae LEE, ST) (b) 3, 113, 017 3, 113,017 | 1882 4, 408, 653 





| APPENDIX II. 


Annales du Commerce Exterieur, 5 











it f inhal nis of 
! piled mt est 
‘ 
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™ i 447, 974 
ou i 4 
os ) 
»& 7 > 
isS4 i 
SM 121, O88 
SS 17 1 000. 000 
545 is O33 
873 74.000 
l 000 
as4 \ 
SZ x) 
‘ 
1G 
6 { @ 
iss 1,58 
\ 
i P f 
Ss A} 1 
WV ( { t the 
4 
r 
~~ ¢ 
369, 108, 451 S 2 3 | 13.02 
7, 086, 08 
741, 539 l 
LOO. OO 
ov 629 t 
s 2,427 lé SS 
2. si 4 ] 1,8 
38,125 502 14, 02 3 | 58.20 
125, 211, 369 78.277 
23, 674, 046 2,844 7 
4,839,479 2 97 ) 
5. O30 41 2A2 
1, 853, 017 { 
Ooa7 
SUS, 347 2 970 
i mn 1 
I 2 063 
SO 1,234 
472. 68 
j 238% 58 
» 989 ‘] 
25 
~«- Lae 54 ™) 
l 317 2 
635 1.4 
Cag 
2 1,2 2 
1.08 
138. 694 9 iol 
1, G46, 434 0 


26, 261, 721 
6, 013, 108 
0), 869. 671 
4, 408, 653 j 
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Tea een aeaesee cece 


Comparative statement ah onsing the value of the foreign commerce, &c.—Continued. 


Countries, e a 
| 


imports 
imports 
imports 
0. 


‘ 


and exports. 
and exports, 
1883 in excess 
over 18 
-“ 


Per cent. of ex- 


and exports in 


Total 





| Total 


| 


| Total 


South America—Continued. 

$5, 597,000 
Bolivia.. ewe} 187 5, 079. 840 
Chili.. ond a 38, 640, 010 
Argentine Re »public .. cool 38, 464, 816 
Uruguay soe 7 15, 207, 813 
Paraguay. sia 1, 000, 000 


; 84, 449, 419 
es on 100, 230 


$16,791,000 | 1877 | $19,488,351 | $32,006, 423 saat oak $51,494,774 | $34,703.77 
12, 641, 655 4, 956, 900 7, 561, 825 5 | 12,518, 725 129’ ¢ 
67, 255, 030 : 49, 655, 720 72,716, 088 Ee 122) 371, % 55,116 7 


28, 162, 436 18,941,777 | 22, 993, 990 41,935,767 | 13° 773° 39 
1, 954,000 | 18 1,225,500 | __ 1,832,550 

1 193, 577,710 | 1852 | 100,525,862 | 118, 323,551 
197, 044 | 1883 257, 501 411, 672 


Total South AMETICA,..........ccceseesserereee severeees| 207, 269, 065 | 229, 012, 445 | 436,281,510 el 300, 293, 407 | _ 355, ! 525, 161 161 | 


] 
68, 116, 401 77, 620,574 | 58,100, 697 135, 721° 271 1 | 67, 604, 


3, 058, 050 1, 104. 
218, 849, 413 | 5 
669, 173 


Total group 337, 352, 569 371, 906,785 | 709, 259, 354 |... “| ~ 460, 661, 665 | ~ $50,324,550 | 1,013, 991,215 | ~ 808.731 $61 


a 1875. 6 Estimated. c Not obtainable. 
Nore.—It is estimated that 4.6 per cent, of the total value of imports, and 5.4 percent, of the total value of exports, represent gold and silver coin and bullion, 


APPENDIX IV. 


Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States during the year ending June 30, 1835, to Spanish West In, lies, 
Mexico, the Central American States, the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Chili, and Peru, r spec rg 


ively, compared with like exports to the same countries Srom the United Kingdom, France, and Spain during the calendar year 1884, and from (er. 
many during the calendar year 1882. 


SPANISH WEST INDIES. 


| 
. Tni- i- jer- 
Articles, eran | Eaeitgdom | From France| Pay S| Proms 


Breadstuffs : | | 
Wheat flour... a i sd ® | a 
Be Be ircenertsnsstasenscscsemnseanemmananettiagmenne sasaeneseonvinmméitinanations | ] 


| sennsibuaventdeseine specie avenee cecebpeeuenesenenepebehennede asteemaninnt escncees pocgognconntasvencepece 


Cheanicnle, Gruges, yen, amd maeRlelmes.......10ccceccce-e:ceccses0s coves cco cevesemeccecencnssseus seskeses — 
Coal 

Cotton, manufactures of .. sonvnee 

Earthen, stone, and china’ ware.. 

Fancy articles 

Fish 

Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of.. 

Fruits 

Glass and glassware 

Iron and steel, and manufactures of.... 

Jewelry, and manufactures of gold an 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Malt liquors... 

Paper and stationery... 

— isions, comprising t meat ‘and d dairy Products... 
= eee 

Silk, manufactures of.. 


Spirits, distilled 

Umbrellas and parasols. 

Vegetables 

Wearing appare 

Wines 

Wood, and manufactures of... ~ 2 eeteettens en 
Wool, manufactures of........... ain wed "763, 972 |. 


A cer tcinneensetnrnciniicieeameivcnneniniabaicateanasattialiiined satis tintin hesidaieateline rt ntabiianl 2, 392 729, 342 as 





see eereee ene 


seostomeemneccencnee i“ 6, 647, 707 


*The exports from Germany to the Spanish West Indies are not separately stated. 
MEXICO. 


Agricultural implements......... 
Animals 
Breadstuffs, 
Candles......... 
Chemicals, drugs, dy es, 
Cotton, manufactures iit bas eenence 
Earthen, china, and glass ware.. 
Fancy articles 
Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of.. 
G unpowder and other explosives...... 
India-rubber and ere, manufactures of. 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of.................. 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silve 
Leather, and manufactures of... 
Malt liquors... 
Oils, mineral, ‘refined. pele cals 
Oils, OUHEL............000 00000 pocestls 
Paper and stationery 
Provisions............0+++ exe 
Quicksilver 
Silk, manufactures of.. 
Spirits, distilled 
Sugar, a 
Tobacco, leaf... 


A 
-~ 
- 


peeSuss8Rabe 


se eeeerenes 


tise, 936 


re 


BSeesesias 


af 
3 
-_ . 
338 


edz 


2 
SESEEREIISE 


als0, 13 


Bs5,.3! 


AO eRe eee ene ee enee eeee ne | TEE EREREE FES ESORED SHERES HOR TERRE TERS EET EEE ETEET Fee 
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Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States 


MEXICO—Continued. 








































a < 
+» Fromthe Uni- Fromt : From 
Articles. ted States. ted Kingd Fr - 
————— ‘ ik lsesibemmmeniinen licaienieeabticnie 
Wearing apparel potses an nian nine wa uiiitietian mens eaeinehdnecew veceee (b fs $2 4 $330 007 
WIE. ...... .-neeeneereesseeecees eoneenese o eccccccece $21, 819 O4 ) 
Wood,and manufactures SRL Ett its ciccesteleiaal nn eidth Gainedestdediaioescamieutievadeenanese 317, 475 
Wool, and manufactures Of...................... $3 415 4 SO, 04 
All other articles,......++-.+0++ i iallidiasdian SGhnaekdhngheedndabedeentedunssembesmerasbneecereceens 1, 163, 483 332. 737 $5. 851 
ashe. ..ccessavssoseneooscsoccvereceseeranenecesssssseecrsosessnsscesowesseerenssesoosensesscssenecsesssscccesseceseesees 7, 370, 599 4, 953, 445 7 121 or 
sai dt a Includes books, b Not specified. ¢e Includes the exports from Germany to Central American States 
CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. 
Breadstuffs........0-+++ 512, 704 
Candles ecoocnce - cee ener pe oo | 1, = o7. 465 2 
Cotton, manufactures Of .........---- EE ERT LLL A EE 268° 847 2 990° 82¢ 1.595 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 138, 875 15. 696 
Earthen, china, and G1asS WATC..............0ssessssserersesssresreressneesenenecntensssessneseeeesnsescenseacees 18. 809 31.749 a9 178 
WaMGy ATUICIOR....<.-cn-nncccervece-nnrronrneve-sersnnsensvenessereeceersenecenssorssserenegeeneees sesese sesseesceares = 28 591 |......... 4731 
Flax hemp, EE MUN 000.0 coccccsceussrerssesesscesosevsessoesorececesses 7 20,578 169, 682 10,414 
FISH .....eccceencensnnesenseerenenenensenenn ene tenes seeeecsceessesseennanene users seesesencaeeeeenennesssceesesseersesseueeeeenee 19, 067 14,314 
Fruits..... oe : 8 708 5 710 
Gunpowder and other Cxplosives...............cssceeesrseeseneereceesseceenneneenrerees } | | Se ‘ 5, 703 
onal steel, and manufactures of................ hs 564, 851 430, 909 8, 392 
Jewelry, and manufactures of goid and silver. “ 5. 412 ete 8 S01 
Leather, and manufactures Of..............sccseseeee | 43, 258 25, 729 i 
Paper and Stationery.....eeerererees | 32, 598 a6, 160 
ProvisiONnS........-.cse000+2+ ! 145, 949 |........ 
Silk, manufactures of... 1,215 31, 433 28, 045 
Soap.......- qcscernangenseeeee sseneeees seeeeenenenseneeeeseneneeenceeaneresees HESESEERESESEEOSORS en EnS Es eeeaes tes yeserseeecesenes 11, 391 26, 391 
Spirits, distilled .....cveseevernserererrseresnneserserseresensnsns senses snenseeseaceseieesseseee sesneseees seneeeseaennes 14, 605 28, 129 
Sugar refined...... 16, 825 . 
Wearing apparel......... | (b) 9 979 
CHEE cn eeeeceeaineietabines sess: ve a 19, 930 43, 662 
Wood, and manufactures of... 139, 156 |...... . 8, 695 
Wool, manufactures of....... a a accel ods enna een eneenaen ence 16,814 205, 916 ; * ee 
All other articles......... 503, 523 282, 564 48,177 
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ued, 





Total. srennnsennannsnensesunsennanseueanauessenensnuenssnsanense ecsuesssnesscissusnecas segues ceuseseesees es 


a Includes books and engravings. 


b Not specified. 
many to Mexico, which see, 





Carriages, horse-cars, and cars for steam-railroads . 
Candiles........ EEE el tetbialhiLsdve 100ds0 ogceveseves, cee 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 


















Cotton, manufactares of ................ 
Earthen, China, and glass ware .. 
peaey articles.. 


Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of. 
Gunpowder and other explosives 
India rubber and gutta-percha, manufactures of.. 
Iron and steel, manufactures of........ ............ 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver. 
Leather, and manufactures of...... 
— SO carereonsse . 

per an nery.. 
Provisions. .....00- 0001+ 


Sugar, refined ....... 
oon and manufactures o: 
Wearing apparel 


Save 


ROR E THER TOR eR eeeeee 


seasenteneeantaaiee seeeccecces eatin 5, 807 |........ 

Wood, and manufactures of.. vi 1,022, 831 |...... 

Wool, manufactures of.......... “ee : 40,318 8, 520 

i a _csbenesenousoubosoconnsbénspesonounecedapreceesecsoooeocss 981, 460 09. 995 
eS ss tachiie lalla ra cenngtntciiasenibernnidyininineeqeusecosees 5, 397, 412 >, 646, 625 








a Includes books, b Not specified. 


ec The exports from Germany to Central Americar 


VENEZUELA. 





TT sco suswsonneumuopsapuoveetevececesnansecnpesesosecoes 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 


+o OOOOOe ee Oe TEES ree eee ee 







Perret Serer 


Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of. 


<S8SeETOR OUST DOTS EE EES REE EEEEEEE oes + eee eereeeeee 


ufactures of. ind 
2 4 


SOP NORE ERR e Rees Fee eee eneeeeereees ences eeeeeeeee Oeneeeeereeeeee neeneerenenernneeeenener j 





301, 


7, 943 4, 352, 


593 


UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


597 


165, 677 . 

12, 145 54, 393 
134, 915 33, 939 
18, 818 118, 709 
269, 515 2,716, 834 
37, 255 22, 965 
41, 894 }........ 

60, 862 }...... . 

73, 369 474, 260 
128, 203 115, 891 
28, 642 33, 535 
726, 788 739, 161 
24, 104 |.. 
140, 662 97, 637 





9CA 


@ 


567 


49 


3, 293 
, 818 
, O82 
|, 766 
978 | 
3, 280 
, 874 


, 674 


, O95 


GBD |....0. 


981 
068 
131 }..... 

343 2, 008, 850 
O42 | 168 


725 


428 274,704 


O76 
. 
108} 
, 342 |..... 


, 269 


, 909 


OOL 
16, 


223 
619 
7 
442 

, 980 


“Oi 


a7, S44 


94, 264 
409, 778 
169, 035 

98, 


ORs 


c) 











698, 890 


649, 455 
30, 909 
SO, GOS 

522,144 

5, 281, 586 


, 918 
17,742 
79.048 
7 


e The exports from Germany to the United States of Colombia are not separately stated. 


m Spait 





1 States are included with the exports from Ger- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States, &c.—Continued. 
VENEZUELA—Continued. 


alIncludes books. b Not specified. 


BRAZIL, 





Agricultural implements. ......0..ceccceccceeeeeneerereneereeeesensnes Oocccee cvenenpesacs eosececescsoses cosseeosescous 
aPC .ac cncssn cocece cesses cccccncanennsvocsneee -nveeee 
Cand!es.......... 
Carriages, carts, “and. cars cons 
Chemicals, d: ugs, dyes, and 
Clee .ccoccreccoccesse asecegees-consenncengsnenmpenaneanestcovees cvesonesonoosnegsonssusenensnpampeneusecess 
Copper, and manufactures of.. 
Cotton, manufactures of............... —— 
Earthen, china, and glass ware..............-.+. 0+. 
Fancy articles . 
Flax, hemp, and. jute, ‘manufactures of. 
Gunpowder and other explosives.. - 
Hair, and manufactures Of............-.s000<c0+-s00e- seeerens 
India rubber and gutta-percha, manufactures of. 
Instruments for scientific purposes..... 
Iron and steel,and manufactures Of.................000++++0++ 
Jewelry, and other manufactures of =’ and silver.. 
Lead, and manufactures of... evemmenmpebeuearowsust 
Leather, and nm-anufactures of... -_ 
Lime and cement.............c0sseeee Renanesese eccee 
BENS ROOD oo .00ce0cccscescncscrevenscsotescoctubecosevecececesonnes: eoveubocsese 
Oils, mineral, Silt cscnctntiiniblatenenaieenaciiediaae 

BER CRB c.ccccnccecccscceerqnossomere a 
Paints and painters’s Colors.........0.+..++-+ 
Paper and stationery..... 
Provisions.........c0..s<+00+ 
BAIS... ocecserccccccceseccovessnccecsscocconsssssssscrnpeoococsososoocsssocscssecesoscess-ceeee 
BOER, coccceceeccccccceccscsec sco cccssecscconsessoncoseconsoccseneosesssoosvessocoesee eee 
Silk, manulactures OF .......cccrsccsecrssesecserecccecssscscsoscocse secsovesecevoes 



































Spirits of turpentine ............c00...00c0ss+0 : 
Umbrellas and parasols.................s0ssssseeee 
Vegetables sipariampentierenes 
Wearing apparel. 
Wine. 

Ww ood, ‘and “manufactures ‘of. — 
Wool, and manufactures of.. _ ape ant a 


Waball ...nciccsissecsecccoccccsnens evconancdantibecnteantatntaianentibness icthesnenlldl accananeeranmanbesh 


Agricultural implements... 
Breadstuffs ......... — 
Chemicals, drugs, dy es, “and medicines. 

ae ace cvammlatahekenetbibbaaninnial ion 
Cotton, manufactures of............. 
Earthen, china, and glass ware..... 
Pancy artioles............<.cscccccoressccevecs=see seers 
Flax, hemp and jote, manufactures of. 
Gunpowder and other explosives............ 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of .. 
Jewelry, and other manufactures of gold and silver. 
Leather, and manufactures of..... 
Malt liquors... covceses 
Oils, mineral, refined... 
All VAP .ccoccretsncsusmecnsss svcce 
Paints and painters’ colors... 


Paper and stationery ........... oes . 
Provisions.. espvecceumusessvenssnees 
Silk, manufactures of... wot fice 
Beplerthe, Giatilbea........ccccccsecsscocescseesesevecseccnvecsccsnenecsocnsescnsees sbbeneesepebngebeOenupescesenteesenecsncbonseess 


| ET 
Sugar, refined. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of... 
Wearing APPATel.......005 veveeee o- 
Wines.. 

Wood, and ‘manufactures of .. 
‘Wool, and manufactures of..... nth 
BEE CURIE GB ic ces cetbitttnce ee citailatnnnietinnsc.cees cxseetnnsssesmewvenwecsneiveneipeiniiaannnintaainimamsbtierl 


Agrioeitaral tem plements. ., .cccroses sicceerescsersescescncccvecnsvecssevecsmn 
Cars for steam-railroads.............ccccc.seoeees 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines.. 


errr ee 








Includes books and engravings. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 











ad ; i ae aT Oe al 
Ahk | From the Uni- | From the Uni-| | From Ger- 
Articles. ted States. ae Kingdom. | | From France. = From Spa 
, 1 ea [ aka hacen 

Wenn EE i rccnesrcceentnnsviitileaitiiatecuniniseereanataeainsieraitnmnitiahiaeminaiaiaiimal (b) $13, 610 | $46, 362 
SR. ccnienncciiailimnneiaiian | $335 | 146, 092 
Wood, Cine CORIO Cle cedettnnstteemeccevecsecnctsintemibticecsrssececsniniasedianasessescmmammerced CREED Dreoueememieedi este ereeneecedion > 79 
Wool,and manufactures of... — a... rh | nD Leseiasiescaistiianmeeen 
AD CERnOP QUUEEEED 200000 cco cco ccscsecsecscersevccceve;coccccssncsnsvssveucesusnessevcsesenqueuse coscsccesunanaasnesocooosssesh 113, 273 - 

i icchinsininitnenteces 874, 337 pee 


cThe exports from Germany to Venezuela are not separately stated, 














133, 849 301, 665 345, 971 10, 948 
4,479 i 
516, 827 14, 111, 960 467,074 | 535, 733 
48, 157 536, 215 163,529 | 63. 070 
ener, 883, 894 | 53, 312 
37,174 | 1, 332, 998 1,121, 834 | 
7,517 542, 805 | oe a 
SOIT Risen ceunnien el 60,582 | 
7,637 ED Teicntcesindtintedibenonses 
cd | 83, 885 
607,110 6,740,414 | 404, 447 490, 75% 
ees 241, 844 | 437,920 
6, 829 iene 
19, 353 | 834, 181 2,583, 538 196, 112 
. 2,618 
1,711 131, 103 | 45,626 | 
44, 103 Saal @A495, 749 


















































2, D  siteniabemannesiniiedl 111, 419 |. 
(6) | 323, 569 1,798, 725 | 121, 380 
60 |, nal 623, 321 |.. ; 79 
148, 485 | “58, 072 
505 | 454, 818 
881, 293 | 551, 922 13. 616 
12, 064, 304 | 2, 992, 850 166, 795 





26, 967 maaan 67,531 
400 GOD, OAD | on... ssesee sous ovveses 
150, 300 8, 196,157 213, O11 
2,911 86, 113 56, 890 
IID 4 cn ictiniccdilntatioits 190, 899 
31, 196 258, 401 320, 635 
5, a aa Soe Lece cece 
77,611 1,315, 799 | 165, 603 
IIE Fics icsead sesdseesin ded 26, 122 
1,170 11, 324 226, 











b Not specified. 





Rs CI se . 
101, 209 159, 018 | 195, 383 21, 182 1M 
999 742,813 | Ce cscscsccersnceeet 
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Statement showing the values of domestic merchandise exported from the United States, &c.—Continued. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—Continued. 





































icle From the Uni- | From the Uni-! ,. . From Ge : 
Articles. ted States ted Kingdom From France many From Spain. 
Cotton, manufactures Of...........0s.s0000 : £410. 914 85, 775. 105 $721 1 $346. 924 0. 758 
Farthen, china, and glass ware... | 28, 225 4,657 291, 307 27,8 ; 
Fancy @FticleS.....essnssrr-oree « | 19, 584 412.914 18, 563 
Fish.........0seoee ol 29, 313 O52 411 
Fruits ....cecoceecenseeeseoneesnnnnersssensecsenseecesnen ne wf 126 |..... 76, 156 
Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures Of...................sccssssessssssesensessreesserseneeeess cone wl 88, 287 1, 251, 182 4, 705, 79 
Gunpowder and other explosives...........-.. ae 14.024 133. 688 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of....... wil 845, 418 | 10, 722, 540 637, 967 21. 300 
Jewelry,and manufactures of gold and silver. “| 16463 |... pip a 
Leather, and manufactures of................ erecceeee io 4, 888 243, 257 1, 275, 223 , 44 
Malt liquors........- weccncccessoseccossoress a 1. 326 62. 948 Lai 
Oils, ssineral, refined .. “| a haclicdhcccniacamenadllsisiccahs 1, 428 
All other..........-+++000e0« seesoeesesneceess iol BE Sicortan ‘ i vcccencevenes 
Paints and painters’ COLOTS.....0+++-++erevesserseereserserseneresensenesessneesensesseeeeeseeees on 2, 244 SE TO 6 coeceniiininiiieinss 
Paper and Stationery ........----eerevenernesvenenneevensersnnsnnassnsneasnenstecensenesesesersensunses | 42, 920 168, 454 a316, 132 12, 852 171, 266 
Provisions......... ae — “| 38. 425 |.... 34.312 
Silk, manufactures of... nal 84 0. 040 73.304 ‘183 
Spirits, distilled......... al 47.026 866. 441 ® 144 
Starch..........-.- ee 28, 092 |... ‘ 
Sugar, refined................---++++-seseee- “| 8,311 | 1, 371, 285 16, 422 |... 
Tobacee, and m nal 100, 193 |... ‘ ; 
Wearing apparel.............00 ssssssse | (b) 437. 260 2 61. 260 19 anh 
Wine... <.cccrccese scares erasantecoess 10 |... , 5. 736 son) 808 
Wood, and manufactures of. “| DL FRR GEE f. nccccccene ’ 187, 189 19, 51 
Wool, manufactures of... sates a 685 | 2, 852, 050 155, 179 327. 964 2 34 
ee Citar tttce te ccese cscccc ceceenassecetncceseesees coccoconnecbenccceoeccce ce cccecceccocsenes 617, 823 | 2, 915, 695 1, 972, 193 43,316 (32,572 
LEE EET ATT TEED 4, 327, 026 28, 277, 825 23, 007, 742 el, 627. 20 735, 621 
a Includes books. 6 Not specified. e Includes salt, valued at $297,126. d The exports from Germany to Uruguay are included with 5 


from Germany to Argentine Republic, which see. ¢ Includes the exports from Germany to Paraguay and Uruguay. 


CHILI. 








Agricultural tmPUOGBORU... 020.0000 vcsage 200002 cssevensesscsseseonsesessssessseccssonseeceseseseesessesseseseneseees 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines.. 

















sosel 105, 834 6, 902 
Coal. .. | 
Copper, a 4 . a 
Cotton, manufactures of. aie, 613, 129 252, 610 G47, 122 
Earthen, china,and glass ware.. d 16, 159 y 184, 549 5, 712 
Fancy articles .......ccessoessssersssse00s Sis s aeencitenneton 183, 083 
I nnciiacnmen eecsecooeoessssocscoe miiinspeencsucces cited 88, 146 
Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactures of... 


35, 208 | 378, 667 451, 464 


Gunpowder and otherexplosives............ sueiinai 17, 685 89, 364 


India rubber and gutta-percha, manufactures of. 






8, 209 56, 310 |...... : 1, 666 
Iron and steel,and manufactures of...... ............. ies 378, 097 | 2, 597, 645 200, 769 23, 562 
ose 5, 273 |}... 91 16, 660 
easneniss ‘ scat 17, 856 65, 717 491, 295 ), 278 
eocese 5, 056 
154, 806 | 
) 
738 | 
28,130 | 9, 758 
31,717 
Ut lamspamneenevcete 
Sin eiacbaalhrastbcati ah toicdaseliiedinaiiiene ebiiniaainiee ada ninenisenebemeniapihiedlictes sadeuminahaaics 
35, 211 
13, 392 
b) 102. 340 
es 500 
Wood, ; 353, 552 6, 902 
Wool, manufactures of....... iar acre aera erecta littarlaneenmene sei 6, 887 302, 736 eee 
Tr... sevsubiiunsiedseubcesentnineneneeaveneveeesooececes evvceeee| 258, 023 133; 042 5, 263 





PERU. 








Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and SII iccnindii diem dnrenaeumenannbenatnetigatinniehasensucnewasseecsces 
Copper, manufactures of ....... 
Cotton, massiactures il atetgiagee- once 
d 
a . 
is 
























Flos: cuip Ged Waa wesc ai oe ee 
Iron and steel, eee yi 
an 7, 923 ), 472 
= 169 ~ 712 
rand eee a 15 ), Bl 2 8 all, 483 
Peiesamoney ; 2 . : 
irits, distilled.......... u 7, 12¢ 
Sugar, refined .... aa. lee ‘ress 3, 332 
a apparel. wal (b 64, 54 RT vance 
eh snctcacmiiices oa a aon 140, 528 Me GOA sien diiecaacen 
Wood, and manufactures of. | 96,994 |... es aa 
Wool, manufactures of......... # 3, 204 876, 846 72,727 65, 450 


Total 


_—.. 


TPPERN SEER SCORES SHE EeH KneEEE EERE EEEEE Hee ree teense Senet enone eeeeee 








a Includes books and engravings. 











128, 940 785, 930 339, 774 39, 508 6,112 








735.979 5, 259, 976 2.039, 089 301, 070 7, 5% 





b Not specified, 
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Statement showing the total values of the commerce of the United States with Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, 
years ending June 30, 1868 and 1885 (merchandise only). 


Eo 


Countrics, 


I nanieittlieis $6, 441, 339 | | $8, 340, 784 


8, 132, 284 | 


Cuba... 
British West Indies. 
Porto Rico 


9,006, 160 
7, 210, 879 
1,569, 205 
3, 307, 307 

936, 701 
1,418, 973 

666, 842 


San Domingo .... 
French West Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
Danish West Indies 
Swedish West Indies 


Total 24, 752, 226 


L ‘ 
United States of Colombia.. ‘ 5, 583, 369 
Venezuela sat . 3, 043, 609 
Argentine pate | 4, 676, 501 
Uruguay 1, 682, 443 
2 211, 007 
1, 640, 657 
742, 105 
299, 018 
110, 844 
428, OLL 


British Guiana. 

I dotnet’ 

Dutch Guiana .. 

French Guiana.. 

All other South America 


27, 734, 857 


, 317, 293 | 


| 





Grand total 63, 960, 151 


Statement showing the onlus of dnports and exports of merchandise carried in American and foreign vessels, respecte, in the foreign trade of the 
U Inited States with Mexico, Central America, the Wi est Indies, and South America during t the year ending June 30, 1885. 


$1, 590, 667 
1,271,951 | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


and South America during the 


Total imports and exports, 


185, | 
| 


$9,207,021 | 


6, 627, 27,875 | 


49, 74, 704 
2. 765, 116 
6, 345, 639 

753, 866 
83, 363 


mm ho pm to no 83 


40, O11, 1, 108 | 


308, 679, 475 475) 


65, 289, 956 | 


42, 306, 093 
10, 363, 381 | 
6, 104, 263 
2, 471, 436 
1,461, 419 | 
1, 147,515 

336, 668 


45, 263, 660 
2 342, 077 
6, 309,580 
4, 328,510 
2, 734, 617 

604,525 
921, 354 
1, 764, 890 
265, 339 
1, 803 
753, 601 


_ $8, 632, 006 


1, 1, 917, 698 


6A, 450, 401 | 

9, 507. ¢ 

8, 893, 

4.001! 3) 
149,! 

1, 182, 


797, 
1,74 


6, 250, 093 | 
3, 330, 239 
7,538, 899 
2, 000, 526 
2, 532,766 
4, 310, 250 | 
3, 431, 752 | 
888, 104 


52, 463 | 1 


52, 680 %3 
7 25 446 
9 953 139 
$005,011 
4, 417, 060 


815, 532 
2,562,011 
2, 506. 995 

564, 357 


2,647 


10, 630 | 1, 1x1, 612 


59, 636, 866 


93, 024 813 








145, 761, 430 





Imports. 


Countries. 


In American 
vessels. 


In foreign 
vessels, 


Mexico a $3, Lee endl 890 | 


Central American States and British Honduras.............ccesssscesescenes ' 
THE WEST INDIES. 


British West Indies. 

Porto Rico.. 

Hayti... shea 

San Domingo. 

French West Indies 

Dutch West Indies.... ab od 
OE WEG BIB enc ccendesviennesteninatncinnscetcereéiesinenanignaiameeaed 


UE nvninsitumnenien poccesbenncessbeococononsupesbotoneshcoceoesen ebocos—enny — 


AMERICA. 


United States of Colombia 
Venezuela 

Argentine Republic.. 
Uruguay 


Dutch Guiana.... 

French Guiana mies 

All other South Amexiom. .. ......0vcccccessesses seccesscesce sesccncceee pesvitie enocsers peccets 
Total......... aaa pedeinibasnndedl aoa ieaanteniaiel intttnmiiin ae 


anal ON cai caiaeniitibsisankinitnictiblblaan ella ar 66, 937, 648 


——SS Sse 
76, 147, 418 


S 


160, 293, 887 


To 





j 
| In American 


| 
oe 
$2, 841, 767 | 


1, 712, 028 | 


vessels. 


$4, 799, 254 


2, 377, 733 


17, 364,909 | 


36, 725,723 


In foreign | 


In American | 


vessels. 


be 


$1, 560, 359 | 


754,551 | 


931, 408 
4, 621, 185 
878, 092 
2, 227,021 
49, 135 
656, 768 
226,379 
150, 323 


9, 750, 311 


| 

8, 635, 410 
666, 300 
915, 215 
2, 132, 786 
1, 300, O41 
629, 320 
764,71 
230,520 
21, 654 
29, 660 
44,271 


10, 369, 948 | 


22, 435, 169 


$8, 548, 144 | 


7, 293, 080 


37, 050, 574 
5. 150, 568 
3, 281, 248 


1, 706, 750 | 


2,249, 312 
1, 171, 859 
673, 942 


605, 111 | 


51, 889, 364 


13, 790, 181 
5, 691, 666 
6, 486, 236 
5, 882, 161 
878, 996 
1, 872, 029 
1, 266, 195 
1, 322, 830 


38, 7 
102, 590, 850 


a 
209, 721, 581 


tal. 


In foreign 
vessels 


$i, 102, 126 


2, 466 = 
14, 261, 679 
2, 423, 692 
4, 392, 220 


, 071, 998 








a ~ eln addition to the merchandise stated as imported and exported in vessels, merchandise to the value of $2,676,364 was imported and merchandise to the val 


of $1,981,171 was exported “ in cars and other land vehicles.” 
APPENDIX V. 


Statement of the value of merchandise imported into the United States from, and exported from the United States to, Mexico, the West Indics, Central 


Imports. 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines .............s.:0000s0008 wenoneens pabiend 
Cocoa, crude, and leaves and shells of..... 
Coffee.. _ 

Fruits, including nuts... 

Hides and skins other than fur-skins... 
India-rubber and a crude.. 

Sugar and molasses 

Tobacco and manufactures o 

Wood, unmanufactured ............ 

Wool, unmanufactured.. 

All other merchandise.............0..0cccccssssscsesessessese 


and South America for the year ending June 30, 1885. 


Total domestic exports 
Foreign @xports .........0..0- 000000 ese 


Breadstuffs........ mpevaninns ote piiptletinadeatemasenieinvisinedsecrtaeies eenevemecsees vo0eee 
Cotvon, manufactures of 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of .... 
Oil, mineral, refined or manufactured .. 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products. 
Wood, and manufactures of.... 





EES EE TD 
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APPENDIX VI. 


393 


Blatement showing the imports and exports of merchandise into and from the Uniled States, from and to Mexico, Central America, and British Honduras, 


























the West Indies and South America, during the years ending June 30, 1866 to 1850. 








Total im 
ports 


exports, 


Mexico. Central American States and British Honduras. 
' 
Years. Exports. | tat tiie. Exports. 
— . ———___—— Imports. ports and Imports, 
Domestic, Foreign. | Total. | | Geer Domestic. Foreign. Total, 
__ wil coon — —--— 

$3, 701, 599 $871, 619 $4,573,218 | $1,726,092 $6, 299, 310 $852, 739 $37, 873 $890, 612 $893, 585 
4, 823, 614 572, 182 5, 395, 796 | 1, 071, 936 5, 467 876, 138 | 104, 888 981, 026 1, 050, O10 | 
5, 048, 420 1, 392, 919 6,441,339 | 1,590, 667 610,040 | 6. 51] 636. 551 1.271. 351 
3, 835, 699 1, 047, 408 4, 883, 107 | 2, 336, 164 | 428, 645 16, 454 445, 129 730,714 | 
4,544, 745 1,314, 955 5, 859, 700 2,715, 665 199, 132 | 23 346 232, 478 734. 565 | 
5, 044, 033 2, 568, 080 7,612,113 | 3, 209, 688 501, 616 | 20, 206 521, 822 1, 481, 016 
8,420,658 | 2, 122, 931 5,543,589 | 4, 002, 920 508 890, 965 | 56, 060 937, 025 1,590, O11 
3, 941, 019 2, 323, 882 6, 264, 901 | 4, 276, 165 , 066 899, 570 | 62, 240 1, 974, 968 
4, 016, 148 1, 930, 691 | 5, 946, 839 4,346,364 | 10,293, 208 787, 056 | 41,904 2, 855, 093 | 
3, 872, 004 1,865,278 | 5,737,282 | 5,174,594 | 10,911,876 734, 374 49. 858 2 435.151 | 
4,700, 978 1, 499, 594 6, 200,572 | 5,150,572 | 11,351,144 891, 988 37, 853 
4, 503, 802 1, 389, 692 5, 893, 494 | 5,204,264 | 11,097,758 913, 307 47, 423 
5, 811, 429 1, 649, 275 7,460, 704 | 5, 251, 502 3, j 1, 205, 180 49,577 * 
5, 400, 380 1,351, 864 6, 752, 244 | 5, 493, 221 | 2, 245 1, 404, 365 | 50, 133 1, 
6, 065, 974 1, 800, 519 7, 866, 493 | 7,209,593 | 15,076,086 2,099, 467 | 91, 070 2, 190, 
9, 198, 077 1, 973, 161 11,171, 238 | 8, 317, 802 2,012,531 | 99, 166 2, 111, 697 | 

13, 324, 505 2, 158, 077 15, 482, 582 | 8, 461, 899 2, 085, 439 | 66, 887 2, 152, 326 

14, 370, 992 2,216,628 | 16,587,620 | 8, 177, 123 2, 424, 348 | 83,536 2,507, 884 

11, 089, 603 1,614,689 | 12,704,292 | 9, 016, 486 3. 479, 544 129 393 3, 608. 937 
7, 370, 599 970, 185 8, 340, 784 9, 267, 021 3, 027, 673 104, 611 3, 132, 284 

! 





| Total im- 








| | 








* British Honduras included in West Indies, 


South America. } 


Exports, 











4 err Pare > "T Imports. ports and |— Imports. | 
Domestic. Foreign. | Total. | exports. Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
| | } | 
| | | | 
$30, 192, 548 $869,113 | $31,061,661 | $49,251,127 | $80,312,788 | $16,778,233 $17,113,145 | $31,538, 288 
27, 387, 654 923, 045 28, 310, 699 48,713,125 | 77,023, 824 | 19, 848, 205 | 20,560,957 | 34, 957, 649 | 
28, 510, 557 1, 390, 406 29, 900, 963 60, 806,354 | 90,707,317 | 19,028,185 19, 625, 763 40, 011, 103 
27, 069, 529 1, 085, 422 28, 104, 951 73, 191, 206 101, 296, 157 | 17, 276, 034 |} 18,067,146 | 41,078,839 
27, 961, 189 1,719, 178 29, 680, 367 70,517, 491 100,197,858 | 17, 447,022 | 18, 200,587 | 42,963, 841 
29, 208, 033 1, 435, 289 30, 643, 322 76,979,188 | 107,622,510 | 16,657,100 17,216,446 | 54,082,792 
28, 689, 451 1, 470, 376 30, 159, 827 91,389,230 | 121,549,057 | 20,127,567 20, 871, 810 55, 667, 177 
31, 511, 826 2, 078, 954 33, 590, 780 : 93, 581, 826 27,172,606 | 25,153,570 26,151,073 | 66,911,420 
32, 648, 070 1, 995, 086 34,643,156 | 100,846,107 | 135,489,263 | 24,345,414 | 25,198,250 | 67,056, 001 
31, 746, 675 1, 604, 066 33, 350, 741 82,506,610 | 115,857,351 | 22,809,113 | 23, 466,818 | 73,068,197 
30, 499, 322 1, 246, 080 31, 745, 402 69, 633,887 | 101,379,289 | 21,508, 261 22, 016, 630 64, 881, 499 
29,744, 126 1, 131, 440 30,875,566 | 83,054,918 | 113,930,484 | 21,691,632 | 22,169,891 | 66, 887,783 
27, 986, 532 1, 008, 238 28, 994,770 74, 400,533 103, 395, 303 23,741, 819 24,259,407 | 67,855,773 | 
27,310, 969 914, 971 28, 225, 940 78,528,344 | 106,754,284 2, 730, 591 23, 437, 376 59, 174, 974 | 
27, 600, 810 698, 414 28, 299, 224 85, 882,603 | 114,181,827 | 22,685, 603 | 23,190,220 | 82,126,922 
29, 143, 738 886,951 | 30,030,689 | 84,218,552 | 114,249,241 | 24, 608, 279 | 25,304,846 | 80,627,308 | 
28, 553, 948 699, 323 29, 253, 271 91, 803,822 | 121,057,093 26, 469, 820 27, 224, 850 81, 291, 936 | 
82, 325, 564 975, 268 83, 300, 832 88, 309,091 | 121, 609, 923 28, 927, 097 29, 570, 659 76, 736, 983 | 
28, 247,548 795, 529 29, 043, 077 81, 864,452 | 110,907,529 | 40, 430, 154 | 31, 226 75, 753, 960 | 
24, 024, 135 728, O91 24, 752, 226 64,577,078 | 89,329,304 26, 967, 181 767, 676 27, 734, 857 65, 289, 956 
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aThe years 1869 and 1870 include Denmark, the years 1873 to 1875 include the Guianas, and the years 1869 to 1872 and 1874 to 1878 British Honduras. 


bThe years 1873 to 1875 have the Dutch and French Guianas included in the West Indies. 
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Siatement showing the aggregate values of the imports and exports of merchandise into and from the United States from and into Mexico, Centra] America, 


and British Honduras, the West Indies, and South America during the years ending June 30, 1866 
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to 1885, inclusive. 


Exports. 


| Total im- 
ports and 
exports, 








Years. — Imports, | 
| Domestic. Foreign. Total. } 
' i 
a crete Sieesnenobaiel $51,525,119 $2,113,518 | $53,638, 
52, 935, 611 2, 312, 867 55, 248, 
53, 197, 202 3, 407, 41 56, 604, 
48, 609, 907 2, 890, 426 51, 500, 335 
50, 152;088 3, 821,044 53, 973, 
51, 410, 782 4,582, 921 55, 993, 
UTE vsenrneovneneeseeree 53,118,641 | 4,303,410 | 57, 512, 2 
4 O-orenecccessesceessessoosees: 61, 505, 985 | 5. 462. 579 66, 968 
184 61, 796, 688 4, 820,517 66, 617, 20 
59, 162, 166 4 63, 339 
57, 600,549 | 3,‘ 60, 892 
56, 852, 867 | 3 59, 899 
58, 744, 960 3 61, 969, 63 
56, 846,305} 3 59, 870, 058 
58, 451, 854 ; 2 61, 546, | 
64, 962, 625 | 655,845 | 68, 618, 
70, 433,712 | 17 74, 113, 
78.048, 001 | 81, 966, 995 . 7 
73, 246, 849 76, 583, 240 173, 058, 916 | 
61, 389, 588 | 63,960,151 | 145,761,430 
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394 APPENDIX TJ) THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Shall the National Revenue be Derived from Protective Castoms 
Duties or from Burdensome and Vexatious Internal Taxes? 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 3, 1886. 


On th bill (H. R. 7652) to reduce tariff taxes and to modify the laws in relation 
to the collection of the revenue. 


Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall address my remarks to House bill No. 7652, 
which is known as the committee’s substitute for the Morrison tariff 
bill. Itisa posthumous offspring of theconfederacy of insurgent States, 
the ascendency of whose spirit in this House and the administrative de- 
partments of our Government Jefferson Davis recently celebrated in the 
midst of displays of popular enthusiasm which elicited from him the 
significant exclamation, ‘‘ You are confederates, and I love you for it.”’ 

Its birthmarks are too many and too well defined to permit a ques- 
tion as to its parentage; its vital impulse was received from section 8 
of article 1 of the confederate constitution, which was substituted for 
section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and marks 
the point of extreme divergence between the two systems of fundamental 
law. Our Constitution had been adopted for the purpose of providing 
for the common defense and promoting the general welfare. To secure 
these supreme objects it specifically empowered Congress to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for the purpose of providing for 
the common defense and the general welfare. The cause of the rebell- 
ion reduced to its last analysis is found in the clauses of our Constitu- 
tion which recognize the general welfare as an object of governmental 
care and solicitude. Hence it was that in the constitution of the insur- 
gent confederacy was inserted this prohibition, ‘* Nor shall any duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of industry.’’ 

Sir, in submitting these remarks I am not entering the field of par- 
tisan political discussion or seeking to revive memories that are painful 
to me, and which since the close of the war I have fraternally and per- 
sistently labored to extinguish. No, sir; lam confining myself strictly 
to the consideration of the bill before the committee, every clause and 
provisoof which has, I believe, been prepared in rigorous obedience to the 
spirit, provisions, and restrictions of what posterity will know as the con- 
stitution of the Confederate Statesof America, and consequently have no 
adaptation to the existing condition of the industries of our country. 
Its promoters can not have been ignorant of the fact that if enacted into 
law its practical application of the doctrine of absolute free trade, though 
confined to but few commanding industries, will overthrow the general 
welfare, deprive labor of employment, close factories, forges, furnaces, 
rolling-mills, quarries, ore-banks, and coal mines in every part of the 
country, and render the laborand capital that have been expended in their 

creation or development unproductive; that it will aggravate a thousand- 
fold the discontent now pervading the land and reduce to bankruptcy 
hosts of the men whose energy has during the last quarter of a century 
advanced our country to the foremost position in the family of nations 
and invested it with power to defy the world in arms. Its adoption 
would produce a panic that would paralyze trade as well as produc- 
tion. ‘That it is the offspring of confederate sentiment, principle, and 
constitationa! restriction is thoroughly understood in the South. It is 
this knowledge that elicits opposition to it from the men of hope and 
progress who expect to establish diversified industries in every one of 
the old Confederate States. My convictions on this subject are, there- 
fore, not peculiar. They are entertained by native citizens of every 
Southern State. In the course of an open letter to the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Free Trade Association of South Carolina, 
written from this city on the 23d of April, Mr. TILLMAN, who, having 
served as a private in the confederate army from early in 1862 to the 
close of the war, and been a member of the Forty-sixth and part of the 
Forty-seventh Congresses and who now represents the second district of 
his State, said: 

Shall we of the Palmetto State always be self-idolatrous Bourbons, never for- 
getting, never learninganything? Was it not our intemperate zeal for free trade 
that led to nuilification, and was it not as much to enjoy free trade as to protect 
slavery that South Carolina seceded in 18607 

The country knows thatthe preparation of the bill was the exclusive 
work of the political majority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

I therefore reveal no secret of the committee-room when I say that the 
minority members of that committee were not permitted to participate 
in the deliberations which preceded its construction. The right to cast 
futile votes »vainst its provisions, when, having been informally adopted 
by the majority, the bill was reported to the committee, could not be 
withheld irom them and was therefore accorded. In thus applying the 
principle of the caucus to the work of a committee it is possible that 





some members of the majority of the committee were carried {y:1) 
than they intended or desired to go. Except in the administratiy... od 
tious, which were presented to the House by the gentleman from » 
York [Mr. Hewrrr] and, at his suggestion, referred to the com» 
as a separate bill, which was knownas HEWITT’sadministrative | 
nowhere bears the impress of that gentleman’s often proclaimed 
victions. He, as is known to all the world, believes that all eo. 
ores are raw materials and should be on the free-list; that s., 
whether cast or wrought, including bar ends, is raw materia). and 
therefore be free; that nature’s special solvent, alcohol, is a mai, 
innumerable commodities as an ingredient or as an agent in the ; 
ration thereof, and should, so far as it is thus consumed, be p, 
from internal taxes; and that the American laborer is entitled to yrs. 
tective duties to the extent of the difference between the cost of |alor 
in other lands and that paid in this country. No one who knows the 
earnestness with which the gentleman has enforced these convictions 
will suspect him of having promoted the adoption of this bil! which 
leaves coal and ores and scrap-iron dutiable, and alcohol for the arts 
taxable; and instead of protecting the labor involved in the growing of 
hemp, flax, and wool, and the manufacture of salt and lumber, and in 
our fisheries, leaves it without even the incidental protection afiorded 
by such duties as would be imposed by a tariff for revenue on 

Nor will those who are familiar with the tariff work of the chairmay 
of the committee [Mr. Morrison] be able to discover his purposes and 
handiwork in this bill, which is utterly inconsistent with and con; 
dictory of the bill he presented to the House on the 15th of Fel); 
It was that bill that the country was assured would after some possi}; 
amendment be reported to the House for consideration. It was the ))j 
to consider which hearings were appointed, to attend which hundreds 
of citizens came from their distant homes and were elaborately heard 
The unheralded substitution of this bill, so unlike and so inconsistent 
with the one on which these parties had been heard, converted the heg 
ings into expensive and derisive mockeries and subjected the commit- 
tee to painful suggestions of bad faith. Though the five protection; 
members of the committee are without weight in its councils, it is 
otherwise with the five who constitute the majority of its political ma- 
jority. They demonstrated their omnipotence in its councils when they 
brushed aside the bill with which the name of the chairman was associ- 
ated and on which hearings had been invited, and substituted one which 
embodies no provision that will not be satisfactory to the voters of their 
several districts and to the Bourbons of the Confederate States generally, 
Yes, sir, as a substitute for the Morrison bill we have one prepared, so 
far as it relates to customs duties, by five representatives of Confederate 
States, four of whom served faithfully in the confederate army, and to 
the fifth of whom the fact that he was so young that he could give but 
his sympathy to the cause for which his senior colleagues fought isa 
cross which he will doubtless bear through life. 

Nay, Mr. Chairman, I have fallen into an error; there are but four 
membersofthe committee who were citizens of Confederate States when 
the insurgents fired on the Union flag, but the fourth member, w io served 
as a confederate soldier, fearing that his State might not secede, alan- 
doned her, and made war upon his country and his State in support of 
the confederate free-trade constitution and the pervading belief of the 
people of the slave States that ‘‘commerce and the mechanic arts and 
the banking system were incompatible with the social safety o! the slave 
States;’ * * * ‘“‘that great cities were great sores, aggregations of 
people an evil, immigrant numbers and capital not desirable, and works 
of internal commerce only to be allowed where they were to be built a! 
the private cost of those who used them,”’ and ‘‘that our ships and work- 
shops should be stationed beyond the Atlantic.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, in these remarks I mean offense to none of the gent! 
men alluded to. My experience asa member of the Committee 0! Ways 
and Means has been exceptionally protracted, and I can truly say tha' 
in this long experience I have met no more agreeable companions (0 ' 
committee than the five gentlemen whose supreme relation to revenu 
measures I feel constrained tocriticiseand condemn. There isnot amoug 
them one whose uniform courtesy and frankness has not secured !im ™y 
admiration or whose friendship I do not desire toenjoy. For the pres 
ent, however, it is my duty to ascertain if I can why the power that or 
ganized this House and its committees bestowed on them the power 
to shape our revenue measures and to report for consideration 4°! 
which, if enacted into law, will annually curtail until it shal! have w- 
mately destroyed the national revenues ‘by depriving the producins 
classes of the people of the power to pay for and consume duti)'© 0! 
taxable commodities, whether domestic or imported. After diligent 
vestigation and patient consideration I have been unable to so" 
any other reason for their appointment to the Committee of \\1y>' 
Means than the known devotion of each of them to economic dogmss '"" 
attezapt to give constitutional sanction to which invoked the w.' |" 
the Union and all its bloody consequences. I appreciate the grav!’ 
this conclusion, and in its support beg leave to submit a few 0! \%* 
many facts which have compelled me to accept it. 


STARTLING INDUSTRIAL CONTRASTs. 


By the censusof 1880 it was found that we had 253,592 manu’ yetat- 
ing establishments, which employed $2,790,272,606 capital and = «°° 
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g95 operatives. Let me ask what percentage of these totals is repre- 
sented by the gentlemen from Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Kentucky whoare members of the Committee of Ways and Means? 
Is it such as to raise a presumption that they have practical knowledge 
of the just requirements of the interests of these millions of laborers and 
of the proprietors of these hundreds of thousands of establishments, 
who are the managers of these billions of capital whether it is owned 
by them or by banks, saving institutions, trust companies, or individ- 
uals whose business is to loan capital to men of known energy and in- 
tegrity? On this point the following statements, taken from the tables 

















of the last census, will shed some light: 
; ae | Establish- Oper- 
Congressional districts. endete. Capital. pal 
lie eel artnet 
Total United States.........---++» nn 253, 852 $2, 790, 272, 606 2. 738, 895 
466,765. ina 670 
552, 837 | 867 
734, 464 | 1,013 
3,581, 386 | 3. 850 
3, 755, 107 2, 302 
Total........ — —— psevensensensocene leseaserencesseeree 9, 090, 559 8, 702 
Per cent. of theaggregate of the five dis- 
tricts to total of the United 
SteOR oeaeeccvveecveessrvevescnshncsnsnecverencsonwemwer! 0082 em 





Mr. Chairman, can it be that the combined districts represented by 
five members of the Committee on Ways and Means employ in all their 
workshops less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the capital involved in 
the diversified manufactures of the country, and that they employ a 
still smaller percentage of one-third of 1 per cent. of the number of 
laborers engaged therein? Have not the figures played tricks upon me? 
The conclusion that legislation touching the nation’s revenues and the 
industries, wages, and estates of millions of the people has been confided 
to the Representatives of fivesuch undeveloped districts seemsso utterly 
absurd that I fear to rest init. Let me therefore apply another test. 
There are three hundred and twenty-five Congressional districts. Di- 
viding the national totals by that number we find what, by a common 
average, should be the amount of capital and the number of operatives 
employed in each district. This gives to a single district $8,585,454 
of capital, and 8,427 of laborers. 1t thus appears that if the combined 
districts whose Representatives have fashioned this bill for the govern- 
ment of our industries had their average proportion of the grand totals 
theircapital would benotas it is, $9,090,559, but$42,927,270; and their 
operatives would number notas they do, 8,702, but 42,136, or very nearly 
five times each number. Is not this exhibit a sad one; and is it not 
sadly confirmatory of the figures that show that five members of the 


Committeeon Waysand Means, who determine the conclusions on tariff 


and tax questions, represent less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the 

capital and less than one-third of 1 per cent. of the laborers employed 

in the manufacturing industries of our country and that the average for 

= district is less than one-fifteenth of 1 per cent. of both capital and 
r. 

Bat, hoping we may still be mistaken, let us apply another test. The 
city | inpart represent is composed of five Congressional districts. The 
reply of the census to the question, how do the Philadelphia districts 
compare with those of the five gentlemen who as members of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means determined the character of this bill, will be 
significant. The workshops of the five Philadelphia districts employ 
$187,148,359 capital and 185,527 operatives. It will, therefore, be seen 


that thes» favored districts employ only 4.8 per cent. of the capital and | 


4.7 per cent. of the number of laborers employed by the same number 
of dist-icts in Philadelphia. 

Sir, che country has the right to know by what economic law it is that 
the identical number of districts embraced in Philadelphia, and which 
employ in manufacturing industries that are affected by the tariff less 
than 5 per cent. of the capital and labor she employs, were in the organ- 
zation of the House given the power to fashion laws which may work 
the prosperity or the ruin of her manufacturers and laborers and those 
of the country at lange. But in selecting Philadelphia for this com- 
parison I am invidious, for here are the names of eighteen cities, but 


one of which embraces more than five Congressional districts, and the | 


population of each of the last named six of which is less than is re- 
quired to constitute a district, but each of which employs more capi- 
tal and more laborers in manufacturing industries than do the second 
district of Arkansas, the ninth of Texas, the fourth of Tennessee, the 
fourth of ia, and the seventh of Kentucky combined. Why, sir, 
in the name of the country I ask, have these undeveloped districts a 
Peponderating voice in the Committee of Ways and Means? 

_ Theseare the names of the sixteen cities alluded to the manufactar- 
‘ng powerof each of which exceeds thatof the combined districts of five 
members of the Ways and Means Cominittee: Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, Balti- 
hen” San Francisco, Providence, Buffalo, Newark, Louisville, Cleve- 
‘ad,and Milwaukee. In view of these facts am 1 ect justified in charg- 


} country ? 


1 
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ing upon the Democratic caucus which organized this House a deliberate 
assault upon the vested rights and interests of the laboring classes of our 
It may be whispered that this combination was not deliber- 
ute; that theselection of the representativesof these non-manuincturing 
districts was accidental. Sir, this will be an : 
traders boasted of their triumph in the organiz 
this blow at the manufacturin 
result of their triumph. Su 
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granting of annuities fails to sh 


yw that they are outside of the doctrine 
of chance and must be accepted as the result of deliberation and de- 
sign. 
THE BILL IS HOSTILE TO SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
Having viewed and reviewed the facts involved I am constrained to 
declare again, and with emphasis, that the bill is the legitimate off 


spring of the economic faith held bythe people of the insurgent State 

and which was embodied in the constitution of the confederacy that 
assumed the title of the Confederate States of America. Let it not be 
said that the utterance of this conviction is an expression of hostility 
to the South, or that Iam fanning the flame of sectional strife and 
hatred, for such is not the fact. I am striving to bring to the attention 
of my countrymen, South and North, facts which can not be gainsaid, 
and which are full of significance and of special import to every 
Southern owner of acoal-mine or a deposit of copper, zinc, nickel, lead, 
tin, antimony, manganese, emery, corundum, plumbago, chrome, kao- 
lin, gypsum, or other metallic or mineral substance; of a furnace, forge 
rolling-mill, or steel works; of a manufacture of textiles, whether of 
cotton, flax, hemp, wool, or silk; of chemical works, or any other form 


| of manufacturing industry. 


Nor are these invidious facts less significant to the farmers of the 
South who own hemp or flax fields or whose acres may be enhanced in 
value by the creation near them of industrial centers like Roanoke, Va., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., or Birmingham or Anniston, Ala., the inhabitants 
of which will enable them to produce successive crops of fruit and spring 
vegetables, furnish a neighboring market for poultry and eggs, veal and 
lamb, and save them from the overwhelming Asiatic competition which 
the farmer who depends on the export of cereal crops must now endure. 

Sir, I do not assail the people of the South. It is tothe people of 
the new South that I specially address myself. The facts I expose de 
mand their consideration, and should convince them that an attempt is 
being made to again subject them to the ruthless domination of men 
of their own section whom they describe as incapable of either forgetting 
or learning anything. ‘To the hopeful and aspiring men of the South I 
appeal in their own behalf and that of the country at large. It belongs 
to them to see to it that in future organizations of this House care shal] 
be taken that in the room of the committee to which all questions of rev- 
enue are submitted the voice of the present and the future of the South, 
as well as that of its past, may be heard. Sir, when this consummation 
shali be achieved and the people of the Southshall have engaged in the de- 
velopment of her vast and infinitely diversified resources, the utilization 
of herincalculable water-power and the commercial capacity of her noble 
streams the flow of which is never impeded by the icy breath of winter, 
the construction of factories in the midst of her cotton-fields, the con- 
version of her timber into better homes for her planters and laborers 
than they have ever known, and into furniture characterized by broader 
utilities and forms of higher beauty than they have ever enjoyed, ang 
when instead of laboring for wages in cotton-fields and on rice planta- 
tions owners of small 


farms will find wealth in furnishing flowers 
| fruits, spring vegetables, young poultry,and meats for the markets 


of the North and Northwest there will spring up in her midst divers 
and beneficent industries of which her soil and climate and multifarious 
resources should have made her the native home. And then that beau 
tiful section of our country, which one of its statesmen is reported to 
have said would grow no grass and consequently could raise no wool, 
will lead other sections of the country not only in mining and mannu- 
facturing, but in the abounding products of a carefully tended sheep 
husbandry that will rival in affluence that of the sunny fields of 
Australia. 

Sir, my poor attempt at portraying the future wealth and greatness 
of the States that were sought to be doomed to the poverty of Turkey 
Egypt. and British India by the establishment of a confederacy whos« 
aid for the development of the material resources of its people should 


he forever withheld. is not the vision of an enthusiast, nor like the one 
the poet tells us filled the mind of Columbus as he beheld the outlying 
fields of the richer continent he was about to give to the world. It 


has well-known facts for its basis. If properly protected by customs 
duties against foreign competition in the years of y of 
industries the genius. energy, ¢€ », and capital of the North and 
of foreign lands will flow in to extend and perfect what has been so 
well begun by her own people under the protective tariffs that have 
prevailed since the close of the war. I can not indicate the extent of 
the work they have accomplished, though I am a diligent student of 
this paper, the Manufacturers’ Record, a weekly record of the progress 
of Soutbern Industry, published at Baltimore. From itsissues of Apri! 
24and July 10 I submit the following statement of what was done in 
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developing the manufacturing interests of the South in the first six 
months of the current year: 


The industrial growth of the South moves steadily on. With the gradual re- 
covery of all manufacturing interests from the late severe depression, more ac- 
tivity is noticeable in the organization of new enterprises. The first three months 
of 1886 }:ave witnessed a very gratifying development of the manufacturing and 
mining iterests of the whole South. Never before has the outlook been more 

sromising than at present for the steady, permanent growth of the industrial 
nterests of that section. 


As heretofore, the growth of manufactures is not confined to afew industries: 
but extends over almost the whole range of human industry, embracing a 
furnaces, foundries, machine-shops, steel-works, cotton and woolen mills, cot- 
ton-seed oil mi!is, cotton compresses, fruit-canning factories, carriage and wagon 
factories, agricultural-implement factories, flour-mills, grist-mills, saw-mills, 
planing-mills, sash, door, and blind factories, shuttle factories, handle and spoke 
factories, barrel factories, shingle-milis, furniture factories, tobacco factories, 
brick-yards, ice factories, fertilizer factories, stove foundrics, wire-fence facto- 
ries, lime-works, soap factories, tanneries, glass-works, gas-works, whiting fac- 
tories, distilleries, potteries, electric-light works, marble and slate quarrying 
companies, and companies to mine coal, iron ore, gold, silver, mica, natural gas, 
oil, Te. It isa healthy growth. Along the whole line of industry there is ac- 
tivity and great progress. 

Basing our calculations upon returns received directly by the Manufacturers’ 
Record, amply authenticated and verified, and in the case of incorporated com- 
panies compared with the official reports of the State officers, we find that dur- 
ing the first three months of 1886 the amount of capital, including capital stock 
of incorporated companies, represented by the new manufacturing and mining 
enterprises organized or chartered at the South, and in the enlargement of old 
aa and rebuilding of mills after being destroyed by fire, aggregates about 

36,557,200, 

This remarkable increase was not sporadic, but indicative of a stead- 
ily augmenting rate of progress. In its issue of July 10, the Record 
further says: 

In the development of its manufacturing and mining interests the South moves 
continually on, each day adding to the number of the productive establishments 
that give employment to labor, increase the home consumption of farm prod- 

cts, enlarge the aggregate value of the annual output of manufactured goods, 
and help on the general prosperity not only of the entire South, but of the whole 
country. The record of progress is nothing less than marvelous. 

Summing up the amount of capital and capital stock represented by our list 
of new enterprises, the enlargement of old plants and the rebuilding of mills 
after being burned, for the first six months of 1836, and comparing it with the 
figures for the corresponding time of 1885, we have : 
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These figures show an increase for the first six n:onths of 1886 over the same 
time 1885 of $27,000,000 in capital and capital stock. The industrial activity in 
the South during the last six months, as indicated by these statistics, has been 
far greater than during the corresponding period last year. 


FACTITIOUS DEMAND FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


The substitution of the bill under consideration for the Morrison bill 
which the committee had so long had under consideration, though a 
surprise to everybody but its authors, was not arbitrary. There was a 
reason if not an absolute necessity for the abandonment of that bill. 
For years the country has rung with a factitious demand for free raw 
materials, and the majority members of the committee had doubtless 
assured their constituents of their purpose to relieve them from oppress- 
ive taxation by the repeal of the onerous duties imposed by the exist- 
ing tariff on raw materials. Sir, however learned these gentlemen may 
be in obsolete theories of political economy, they discovered when 
brought to the test of action that of the state of facts touching the 
question of duties on raw materials they had been ignorant; and when 
as a committee they undertook to designate the raw materials from 
which it was their purpose to remit duties they could not find them in 
any of the schedules of the tariff. 

The Morrison bill proposed to enlarge the free-list by putting on it 
all ores, whether of copper, lead, iron, or other useful metals, mineral 
substances in a crude state, and unwrought metals not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in the bill, together with all kinds of coal and 
coke. These are but a small part of the advanced articles it 
as raw materials, The list is too long for recapitulation, as it filled 
seventy-four lines of the bill. The majority of the chairman’s adher- 
ents on the committee were ready not only to accept his list but to en- 
large it. But circumstances forced them to abandon this purpose. 

The expediency of secret action by the committee which had been con- 
templated came to be doubted, and more than a fortnight was dedicated 
to the hearing of parties whose interests were affected by the provisions 


i _ 
of the bill. This change of policy enabled the country to underst: nd 
something of what was going on in the committee-room, and to raise th 
question, what commodities are raw, and should therefore be on the f = 
list. ‘This was fatal to the bill. Declared free-traders from Sout, 0” 
olina, Georgia, and Louisiana hastened to convince the committee that 
neither rice nor sugar were strictly raw. The coal, ore, and iron »,,. 
ducers of Virginia protested, in their several sections of the Siete an 
vehemently as to constrain the house of delegates and the senate of t} * 
free-trade State to adopt identical resolutions informing the Coy, n os om 
of Waysand Meansand the two Houses of Congress that in their aa 
and that of the people of Virginia coal and ore when ready for the ao 
ket or for use in the furnace or forge are not raw materia)s het ad. 
vanced commodities, the preparation of which is among the most fruit. 
ful sources of employment for the laboring people of that State a 
that the labor and capital embarked in their production should New 
fore be protected by adequate duties. These legislative resoluti: ; 
were presented to the committee and enforced by a large and intelli. 
gent deputation of citizens whose interests were involved. Nor y ae 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana the only Democeatic 
free-trade strongholds from which protests came. From enterprising 
and energetic men of Tennessee and Alabama came remonstrances 
some against particular provisions and others against the general scope 
of the bill. However determined the majority of the committee wers 
to disregard the appeals of Northern workmen or their employers, they 
could not resist the persuasive influence of the owners of rice and suyay 
plantations and Southern coal-mines and ore-beds. sai 

The controlling members of the committee were, however, equal to 
the emergency. As they could not find in any of the dutiable ists 
materials that had not been advanced by labor, they treated as raw 
such manufactured articles as timber in all its elementary forms: sq); 
whether in bulk, bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages; the products 
of our fisheries, whether mackerel, herring, salmon, or other fish, fresh, 
smoked, dried, salted, pickled, or preserved, except anchovies or sar- 
dines, or other fish preserved in oil; all wools, whether on the skin, 
clipped, unwashed, washed or scocred, and hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals, and all base su’»stitutes for wool, including rags, 
shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks; and flax and hemp, and all substi- 
tutes for these fibers. None of these articles areraw. Lexicographers 
tell us that that is raw which has not been cooked; that raw material 
is material not cooked; crude, unmanufactured; or that which has not 
been prepared or treated by any process of art or manufacture. 

Accepting any of these definitions, and the term raw material ex- 
cludes from the free-list of a tariff which proposes to afford any degree 
of protection to labor all the articles embraced in this bill. Timber in 
all the forms included in the bill is material advanced by labor; brine 
is the raw material of salt, and to speak of salt in bulk, and especially 
of salt in manufactured bags, sacks, barrels, and other packages, as raw 
is a misnomer that might pass for a genuine Irish bull; to call the 
catch of our hardy fishermen raw when smoked, dried, pickled, or pre- 
served is to contradict every lexicographer that ever gave a definition 
to that word; and the terms of the bill show that its authors do not 
regard wool as a raw material, for itis to be free, if washed or scoured. 
These terms ‘‘ washed and scoured’’ indicate no process of natural 
growth, but the preparation and treatment by a costly process of art or 
manufacture of a carefully produced commodity. 

Again, in providing for the destruction of the value of our flax and 
hemp fields by making flax and hemp and all substitutes therefor iree, 
the language of the bill proves that the gentlemen have not proposed 
to confine themselves to raw material, for they provide for the aboli- 
tion of all duties on either hackled flax or flax known as ‘dress line.” 
And though jute, jute butts, sunn, and sisal grass, and other vegetable 
substitutes for flax and hemp, which we import, may be regarded as raw 
material, they are now dutiable in order to protect the growers of tax 
and hemp and thus promote the diversification of our agricultural pr- 
ductions. 

Mr. Chairman, the demand for free raw materials was full of sign't- 
cance when I dedicated myself to the repeal of all duties thereon, the 
abolition of internal taxes, and the establishment of a truly protect’ 
system with such rates of duties and such harmonious provisions © 
would make it effective in promoting the development of our unpars 
leled resources, and in securing to labor and skill such rewards a thy 
were justly entitled to. The demand was, I repeat, then full o/ sizn 
cance, but for more than fourteen years, or since 1872, it has been #"\"- 
meaning as the cry of a gorged parrot, that ‘‘ Polly wants a crackc’ 
It is more than twenty years since I raised a cry for free raw mate's 
which I continued to press in this House and before the country uot! 
demand was fully complied with. When addressing the Committe’! 
the Whole on the 3ist of January, 1866, I thus outlined my poy 
this behalf: 

The principal of the debt must be paid ; but as it was contracted for post rity 


its ent should not impoverish those who sustained the burdens ot 
the war. I am not anxious to reduce the total of our debt, and would.11') 


respect, follow the example of En , and asits amount has been Sized we a 
not for the present trouble m about its aggregate except to prevent Bs’. 
crease. My anxiety is that taxes it involves shall be as }ttle oppress" 
possible and be so adjusted that while defending our industry ont o 
assault they may nothing to the cost of those necessaries of life whi 
e™ not produce and for which we must therefore look to other lands. 
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aterials entering our manufactures, which we are yet unable to produce, but 
. which we unwisely impose duties, 1 would put into the free-list with tea, 
an and other such purely foreign essentials of life, and would impose duties 
S commodities that compete with American productions, so as to protect every 
. ble or infant branch of industry and quicken those that are robust. I would 
re cheapen the elements of life and euable those whose capital is embarked 
; any branch of production to offer such wages to the skilled workmen of all 
ta ds as would steadily and rapidly increase our numbers; and, as isalways the 
a the neighborhood of growing cities or towns of considerable extent, in- 
cranes the returns for farm labor. This policy would open new mines and quar- 
. .« build new furnaces, forges, and factories, and rapidly increase the taxable 
ve erty and taxable inhabitants of the country. 

Ww ould the South accept this theory and enter heartily upon its execution she 
ould pay more than now seems her share of the debt and feel herself blessed 
i the ability to do it. Her climate is more genial than ours; her soil may be 
ae sred to its original fertility; her riversare broad and her harbors good; and 
ibowe all, hers is the monopoly of the fields for rice, cane, sugar, and cotton. 


In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1866, during which these re- 
marks were made, our receipts from internal taxes amounted to $310,- 
306,984 and exceeded by $16,936,320 the receipts during the last fiscal 
year from both customs and internal taxes. 

” ‘The account stands thus: 


From internal taxes, 1866.. 
From internal taxes, 1885.. 
From CUStOMS, 1835........csserronrsoessreerses seeeeeeerersenseeeenes 







.. $310, 905, 954 





293, 970, 664 


16, 936, 320 

The principle underlying this policy was not original withme. My 
faith in the doctrine of free trade, of which I had been a disciple, had 
been shaken by the logic of Dean Swift, who, when appealing to the 
Irish people in their own behalf in 1727, had said: 


One cause of a country’s thriving is the industry of the people in working up 
all their native commodities to the last; another, the convenience of safe ports 
and havens to carry out their goods as much manufactured and bring those of 
others as little manufactured as the nature of mutual commerce will allow; an- 
other, the disposition of the people of the country to wear their own manufact- 
ures and import as little clothing, furniture, food, or drink as they can con- 
vyeniently live without. 

I think, sir, that I may entitle myself to the gratitude of some gen- 
tlemen on this floor, especially of some of my associates in the commit- 
tee-room, by informing them of the circumstances under which the 
change they are now so vehemently demanding was effected so long ago. 
Under instructions from the House the Committee on Ways Means, 
immediately after the adjournment of the session of 1868~-’69, pro- 
ceeded to California, Oregon, and Washington Territory to inquire into 
the workings of our revenue system upon the Pacific coast. As amem- 
ber of that committee I participated in the investigations held at San 
Francisco, Portland, and the ports of entry of Washington Territory. 
After our return from that coast we made extended investigations in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Everywhere the wisdom of Dean 
Swift’s inculeations upon the Irish people was demonstrated, as was 
the absurdity of collecting duties on articles which we could not pro- 
duce and which entered as material into our manufactures or were re- 
quired as food by our farmers, artisans, and laborers, such as tea, coffee, 
and spices, 

When, therefore, the work of the committee had closed I determined 
to inquire into the best means of so extending the free-list as to relieve 
from duty all food and materials for manufacture which in itself or 
an adequate substitute could not be produced inourcountry. To this 
work I unremittingly devoted the leisure of the autumn months of 
1869, of the years 1870 and 1871, and the greater portion of 1872, and 
in furtherance of my object corresponded with numbers of citizens of 
every part of the country. For several months my study presented 
the aspect of a Congressional committee-room, and the information 
I received was carefully collated. For several weeks during the au- 
tumn months of 1869 and the spring of 1870 certain evenings of each 
week were devoted to the work, on which occasions I had the invalu- 
able assistance of leading chemists, textile and metal workers of the 
country, among whom were William Weightman and Charles Lennig, 
who were present atevery such meeting. Mr. Weightman was attended 
by a stenographer, who recorded the conclusions at which the self-con- 
stituted commission of one arrived; and also undertook to have these 
conclusions printed in such form as to show the committees of the House 
and Senate what articles could be placed on the free-list with the least 
detriment to the revenues and the greatest benefit to our producing 
classes and national industries; what articles which yielded large 
amounts of revenue, such asargols, chalk, and spices, if it were doubt- 
fal whether the Government could safely part with all the revenue de- 
tived therefrom, should bescheduled under reduced duties; and what re- 
duetions should be made in the duties on commodities manufactured 
from materials from which duty had been entirely or in large degree re- 
moved 80 as to secure to the consumer the benefits to result from the 
Proposed liberation of materials. 

Iam sometimes accused by imaginative gentlemen of the free-trade 
school, “friends of revenue reform or of tariff revision ’—as they de- 
light to call themselves—of desiring to prohibit international trade by 
building a Chinese wall around our country. To illustrate the intense 
ignorance of the recent industrial and financial history of their country 
of my accusers, and to invite their attention to some of the results of 

= labors to promote international trade by methods which would also 
domestic production, I cite a few facts from the Statistical 
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Abstract for 1885. The resulis of my labors in this behalf were 
chiefly embodied in the acts of July 1 4, 1870, and of May 1 and June 
6,1872. They will be perceived by comparing the amount of goods im- 
ported and the proportions which were free and dutiable during the 
live fiscal years immediately preceding 1872 with those of the five vears 
following that year, the figures for which I omit, as they were partially 
affected by the provisions of the new law. : 


Comparative statement of imports of free goods only a 
preceding and those succeeding the 
June 6, 1872. 


y th fr t 
q the é€ years 


passage of the tariffs of May 1 and 


1867 





187 $144, 815, 884 
1863... DUR canconceie 151,481, 762 
nna 1875 146, 2 27 
1870... 187 140 361: 913 
1871 spe 140, 788, 452 

CO chai hla heen Total 723, 727, 938 


It should be noted that the amount for 1871 was materially increased 
by the act of 1870, and that the second of these periods was so largely 
influenced by a special cause as to seriously affect the trade of the coun- 
try and the significance of its commercial statistics. It was during the 
years embraced in this statement that Germany and the United States 
were pursuing the quixotic attempt to demonetize silver, whereby they 
covered our land with bankruptcy among manufacturers and discontent 
among the laboring classes, and consequently curtailed our importation 
of goods, whether free or dutiable. 

In order, therefore, to present a more perfect illustration of the ex- 
tent to which the protectionist Congress of 1872 stimulated our foreign 
trade by remitting duties on raw materials and increasing them on such 
articles of home manufacture as needed increased defense, I present a 
statement of the free and dutiable importations of the five years from 
1881 to 1885, inclusive, together with a statement of both free and dutia- 
ble goods imported during the terms above referred to: 


Imports in— Free. Dutiable. 








$23, 133, 495 $372, 627, 

15, 190, 781 2, 245, 659 
21, 46, 692 395, 859, 687 
20, 140, 736 15, 817, 622 


36, 587, 737 483, 635, 947 











ceeeces | 116,699,491 | 2,010, 186,516 





144, 815, 884 497, 320, 326 
151, 481, 762 415, 924, 580 
146, 279, 927 336, 725, 509 
140, 361,913 320, 379, 277 





140, 788, 452 310, 534, 674 











iis chacscatenndassincasvevers peannaindilnaiiee ..| 723,727,938 | 1,930, 884, 366 
202, 491, 547 449,173, 081 
201, 579, 007 514, 060, 567 
207, 504, 718 515, 676, 196 
209, 884, 154 457, 813,509 
193, 213, 624 354, 313, 705 
i iddiitiditncidintidedntanictdectecnseaxtecte : . 1, 014, 673,080 | 2,312, 087,058 


An examination of these figures will show that our total imports from 
1867 to 1871 inclusive averaged $425,377,201, of which free goods aver- 
aged but $23,339,898; that from 1873 to 1877 inclusive the total annual 
imports averaged $530, 922,460, an increase of $105,545,259 per annum, 
of which the annual average of free goods was $144,745,587, and that 
though the free goods showed an increase of more than $120,000,000 per 
annum, or more than 500 per cent., the importation of dutiable goods 
had fallen off less than $16,000,000 per annum, and this in a period of 
almost unparalleled commercial depression. 

But with 1881 business revived, and the third of the above state- 
ments shows that from that year to 1885 inclusive the total importations 
averaged $665,342,027; and that though the free goods averaged $202,- 
934,616, or an advance of nearly a thousand per cent. on the average of 
the first period, the dutiable goods largely exceeded the average of either 
of the other periods, having amounted to $462,407,411 as against $402,- 
037,303 of such goods from 1867 to 1871, when the average of free goods 
was but $23,339,898, or, in other words, the dutiable goods alone ex- 
ceeded both free and dutiable. 

MISSTATEMENTS OF THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Familiarity with and a respectful consideration of such facts as these 
would have prevented the majority of the committee from making such 
misleading statements as are found in the opening sentences of its re- 
port. The passage I refer to reads as follows: 

The rate of duty or tax on imported goods subject to duty isas low as 5 on 
some and higher than 200 per cent. on others. The average rate for the fiscal 
year 1885 a little exceeded 47 per cent., or $17 of tax on $100 worth of imported 
goods, Thisisthe highest rate paid in any year since 1568, and above the aver- 
age rate of the war period from 1862 to 1863. 

These statements are thoroughly misleading, and show how easy it 
is to make figures force false conclusions. Such statements are, as I 
will presently show, a very familiar portion of the sophistical methods 
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of free-traders. Continued controversy has made me acquainted with 
them. It is true that there are quite a number of duties that exceed 
100 per cent. and some which exceed 200 per cent., and the uninstructed 
reader of this portion of the majority report would naturally infer that 
these high duties were imposed for the benefitof manufacturers, or as pro- 
tective duties, while the truth is that they were imposed and are retained 
as a means of protecting the Government’s interest in the internal tax 
on aleohol, which is at the rate of $1.78 a gallon. Thus the duty on 
bay rum is nearly 150 per cent., and if it were reduced spirits would be 
imported under that name and the public revenue be defrauded of the 
tax on alcohol. On Chinese fire-crackers, the fruitful cause of confla- 
grations and other accidents, the duty is 100 per cent.; but it protects 
no American manufacturer. 

There is a line of articles on which the duty is 286 per cent., but this 
duty is protective only of the Government’s receipts ftom internal rev- 
enue, being on compounds or preparations in which distilled spirits are 
acomponent part of chief value. But worse than that, here are duties 
one of which is more than 358} per cent., and the other 322.84 per cent. 
They, however, do not protect any manufacturer of blankets or clothing, 
orironorglass. No. They protect the Government’s internal revenue. 
The former is on spirits distilled from grain and is $2 per proof gallon, 
and the latter on spirits distilled from other materials upon which it is 
also $2 per gallon. Here, too, isa duty of 100 per cent. on playing-cards, 
and here again is one on cleaned rice which is more than 106 percent. 
and is a purely protective duty, but one with which I would not inter- 
fere,as rice-growing is one of the reviving industries of the new South. 
Producers of rice confidently assert that without protection they must 
abandon their plantations. Should not common fairness have induced 
the majority of the committee, in reporting the reasons which led to 
the adoption of such a bill, to frankly state that none of the duties of 
200 per cent. and more are, so far as manufacturing interests are con- 
cerned, protective? 

Again, we have this assertion: ‘‘The average rate for the year 1885 
a little exceeded 47 per cent., or $47 of tax on $100 worth of imported 
goods. This, says the report, is the highest rate paid in any year since 
i868, and above the averagerate of the war period from 1862 to 1868.”’ 

If the reader of this report is keen enough to detect the fact that by 
the use of the words “‘subject to duty ’’ in a period disconnected from 
this passage he may perceive the truth; but if he fail to carry the sig- 
nificance of those three words into these sentences with which they seem 
to be disconnected he will be grossly deceived by the statement. 

I have just shown that nearly one-third of the goods imported since 
the success of my labors in extending the free-list of 1872 have been 
free of duty. Yet the majority report takes no heed of that fact. I 
affirm, and the Treasury statistics sustain my affirmation, that upon 
the imports received during the year 1884-85 the average rate of duty 
did not, as this report intimates, exceed 47 per cent., was not $47 of 
tax on $100 of goods imported. If it had been so, inasmuch as the 
tariff rates have none of them been changed since 1883, the fact that the 
same duties involve a higher percentage now than they had done in 
the three years last past would simply prove that goods are cheaper 
now than they had been, and that therefore the same rate of duty made 
a higher per cent. on their foreign value. The truth is that during the 
last fiscal year we imported $579,580,053 worth, on which, including 
the enormous duties imposed for the protection of the Government’s 
revenues from distilled spirits, the duties averaged 30.59 per cent., 
being but $30.59 on every $100 worth of imported goods, and show- 
ing an exaggeration of nearly $17 to the $100 in the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee as it is doubtless accepted by readers generally. 
In support of my remark that such plausible misrepresentations are 
not a new device of free-traders, I cite the following from my remarks 
of the 25th of March, 1870, in support of the then pending tariff bill: 


Why not maintain the existing tariff,and wherein does the bill submitted by 
the Committee of Waysand Meansdifferfrom it? Several gentlemen have pro- 
pounded these questions, and I now propose to answer them briefly and rapidly. 
‘The existing law is crude, and contains many incongruous provisions, It isnot 
in accord with the theory of the free-trader orthe protectionist. It imposes the 
heaviest duties on articles of common consumption that we can not produce. 
Thus, on chalk, not an inch of which has, so far as I have heard, been discovered 
in our country, it imposes a duty of 833} per cent. This onerous duty is not pro- 
lective. We have no chalk-fields,and produce no substitute for it. It is, there- 
fore, simply a tax, and one that everybody feels; the boy at his game of marbles, 
or before the blackboard in school; the housewife when she cleans her silver or 
britannia-ware, and the farmer in the cost of putty for his windows, The new 
bill puts chalk in the free-list, 

. » © * & * * 

I desire to call attention to the unfairness, unintentional of course, of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York[Mr. Brooks] that the existing tariff gives 
protection equal to an average of 41.2 percent. Thatis the percentage of du- 
ties on the aggregate of our imports,and he wil' hardly claim that the duty of 
over 833 per cent. on chalk is protective of any o’ our industries. 

Again, we collect a duty of 300 per cent. on pr r. Why should black pepper 
pay 300 per cent? Do we grow it anywhere ix this country? Is this duty pro- 
tective of any of our industries? You pay 5 cents a pound for pepper, and the 
tariff imposes a duty of 15 cents gold, equal to 300 per cent.,and the gentleman 
includes this in his average of protective duties. Do we grow cloves or clove- 
stems in any part of the country? Is the duty on them protective? It is on 
cloves 355 per cent. and on clove-stems 386 per cent., and yet the gentleman also 
includes these with his protective duties. 

I will allude toa few more. On cayenne pepper, the duty is 303 per cent.; on 
allspice, 376, per cent.; on nutmegs, 188} per cent; on crude cam , 113 per 
cent.; on saltpeter, 77} per cent.; on varnish-gums, none of which are pro- 
duced in this country, 80 per cent.; on tea, the laborer’s refreshing drink, 78} per 



































cent.; on coffee,47} percent. I could largely extend this list of duties 


which is a taxon some article of common consur 
country, and to that extent a bonus to our competitors. 
ing all such articles free, and the committee has reduced 
— on the free-list. When this shall be done, the 

York can calculate the percentage and find that our duties w 
ably with those imposed by England and France. 


INTERNAL TAXES BURDEN LABOR AND CRIPPLE ENTER 
Mr. Chairman, this extract was cited to show that exa; 


ments of the average ad valorem rate of duty imposed 
the tariff is familiar practice with American free-traders. 
serves another purpose. It illustrates the fact that it 
the policy of the party of free trade, or of tariff for re 
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bacco, our fruit, corn, and rye employs 4,000 men. The cost o; eatlecs 
ing them for the current fiscal year is estimated at $4,619,190, and ; 
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I repeat the assertion that thisone hundred and fifteen millions w; 
be paid chiefly by our laboring people. That the entire sum collect 
each year is paid by the American peoplecan not be doubted, 


our tobacco, spirits, and malt liquors are exported the 


remitted. There is noattempt tocollect such taxes from foreign c 


internal tax 


ers of these articles. There is not only no law to authorize such 
lection but the Constitution prohibits export taxes. This one hundred 
and fifteen millions of dollars is therefore an oppressive assessment 


the enterprise and wages of the American people and a conse ques 
to foreign competitors in the world’s markets, the abaten 


demanded by sound economic policy. 
Protectionist Congresses have forced the repeal of dut 


Europe to Russia and Asia is bringing the producing 
Britain, France, Germany, and other continental states 


age from 4 to 10 cents a day. 
distinction with the horizontal bill which was rejected 


the President’s 


this bill proposes to put upon the free-list? 


gress it may, as it proposes to annihilate every industry it tou 
known as the dynamite bill. Should it pass the two Houses and tee" 
approval, how will it affect our lumber interests, \ 
capital invested in timber lands, and the army of laborers who are 
ing living wages thereon along the Canadian line, from the Aroos'0°* 
to the Rocky Mountains? Will either of these classes or the peop!’ * 
large be benefited by reserving our immense supply of timber a 10" 
for accidental forest fires, or a means of gratifying the vengeance °! 
dian tribes, or by the transfer to Canada of our lumbermen 20'' 
nachinery employed in the production of the forms of woodwors 8" 


1ento 


1€S On raw mate- 

rials which we can not produce in kiud or in adequate substitutes; and 
in my judgment the arguments that sufficed. to accomplish this result 
and to reduce the amount of internal taxation from more than th 
hundred and ten millions per annum in 1886 to $115,000,000 sh 
have effected the repeal of the entire excise system. If 
in the world’s commerce our labor and native materials must be relies 
from these direct, oppressive, and needless interral taxes. 

THE BILL IS A NEW AND DANGEROUS DEPARTUR! 

This bill is a new departure in the revenue system of the United 
States. It is a declaration by the Democratic party as organized in this 
House in favor of absolute free trade. It abandons even the shadowy 
pretense of sympathy with our wage-earrers, involved in what is known 
as incidental protection. It does not propose tariff revision, as that 
seductive phrase is popularly understood, by correcting * irregular- 
ties’ destructive of the protective principle that may have found! 
way into our tariff through hasty legislation, adverse departmental de-- 
ions, or by changes wrought by the progress of invention or discovery 
or the transfer of modern machinery to fields of cheaper labor. >" 


we are W share 





the transfer of the skill, machinery, and energy of America and \Vestem 


classes of Great 


with whom our 


laborers now compete, and by whom they would under free trate be 
driven from our own market, into direct competition with the emanc- 
pated serfs of Russiaand the coolies of British India, whose wages 4° 


It does not propose a horizontal reduction of duties, and in \ onttar 
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What will ‘sxecome of the capital and energy invested in sheep bY 
bandry and the laborit employs? How will the proposed repe:! 0! a 
duties on salt affect the capital and labor employed in the conver'02° 
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into salt—that absolute necessity for the preservation of animal 
health and life? Why should this great agricultural nation practically 
prohibit, as this bill proposes todo, the production of hemp, flax, and all 
<ubstitates for these invaluable fibers? What compensation will it be 
to the American people that though unpatriotic legislation has driven 
our fishermen from the seas the prosperity of those of Canada has been 
improved? The proposition to remove all duties f rom the productions 
of ‘these great industries is a bold declaration in favor of absolute free 
trade, and announces that to divide and conquer the protectionist forces 
is the policy by which free-traders expect to check the growth and 
naralyze the productive energy of the country. : ; 
* The triumph of this bill would inaugurate an industrial revolution, 
one of the early results of which would be the destruction of our home 
market. That ours is the best market of the world is attested by the 
ngenious, persistent, and fraudulent means employed by foreign manu- 
facturers to invade it, of which undervaluation in invoices of goods sub- 


brine 
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ect to ad valorem duties is a gigantic illustration, and by the acknowl- | 


edged fact that it is in this market that our farmers find sale for more 
than 90 per cent. of their productions. The passage of this measure 
would, by the general paralysis of industry and loss of wages it would 
nroduce, destroy our home market and beget social agitation, the ulti- 
mate effect of which no man can predict. The effort to inflict it upon 
the country is without patriotic justification, and is supported by offi- 
cial statements touching the history aud aims of existing tariff laws 
which are as false as they appear to be deliberate and concerted. 
it has the support of the administration is but too apparent. 
th 7 : ; 
reference tv the industries and interests which have been encouraged 
by protective laws and to the interests of American labor. 
‘Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws re- 
lating 
ini ved. should also deal with subject in suc an- 
ee on ices et American labor, a is 7 cae ee , ant 


workingmen; its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most justifiable 
pretext for a protective policy. 


IT HAS THE SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION—FLAGRANT MISSTATEMENTS BY | 


THE SECRETARY. OF THE TREASURY. 


But the author of these glittering generalities referred Congress to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for practical suggestions, and 
specially urged upon the attention of Congress the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations in the direction of simplification and economy in the work 
of collecting customs duties. We must therefore go to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to learn by what practical measures the Pres- 
ident “‘ would protect the interests of American labor’’ and ‘‘ defend 
against ruthless injury or destruction the industries and interests which 
have been encouraged by protective laws, and in which our citizens have 
largeinvestments.’’ Neither laborers nor the owners of capital invested 
in protected manufactures can derive comfort from these recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary. 

Opening the portion of his report which the President commends to 
Congress with a denunciation of our customs laws as ‘‘a chacs rather 
thanasystem,”’ he proceeds to assert that ‘‘ our tariff laws are a legacy 
of war,” “that they have been retained without sifting and discrim- 
ination, althoug:: enacted without legislative debate, criticism, or ex- 
amination.’’ These reflections on the action of a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government are as indecorous as they are false. I can not per- 
suade myself that the Secretary cf the Treasury himself would have 
ventered upon such audacious ussertions. That ne could have person- 
ally prepared this report is well-nigh impossible; the country knows 
that until he entered upon the duties of the Treasury Department he 
had had no official connection with our revenue system; that he had 
filled noposition the duties of which would require or impart familiarity 
with the history or details of that system, and that he therefore must 
have devolved the preparation of this portion of his report upon one 
who availed himself of the Secretary’s confidence to advance his per- 
sonal theories by the reckless audacity of his statements. 

let usexamine some of them. Are our tariff laws a legacy of war? 
If cur tariff laws are a legacy of war the nation has never been at peace. 
The second law to which President Washington affixed his signature 
was the act known to history as ‘‘the tariff act of July 4,1789."’ The 
authors of that act were the illustrious men who achieved our freedom 
and framed our Constitution. They knew precisely what objects they 
had in view in passing thatlaw. They were incapable of double deai- 
ing on so im ta subject, and declared the objects they had in view 
a preamble which should not only be understood by their contem- 
poraries, but descend to posterity as a declaration of their purposes and 
their sense of the objects Congress should ever have in view when con- 
sidering tariff laws. The opening words of that preamble were: 


Whereas it i 

ona ncaa renee, Corernsars fr cho diecheres 
ures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported, 

From that day to this we have never been withouta tariff. In peace 
aad in war our main source of revenue has been customs duties col- 
under tariff laws. Three times this source of revenue has been 
‘ound for current exigencies and been supplemented for brief 
Periods by war taxes under an excise system. First for a period of less 





to revenue the industries and interests which have been encouraged by | 
such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should not be ruth- | 


That | 
| It is true | 
at the President in his annual message indulged in this sentimental 
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viding means for the extinguishment 
mwas born. The law authorizing such 








than eleven years to assist in p 
of the debt to which the nati 


taxes was on the earnest recor lation of President Jefferson repealed 








before that debt had been « shed. Again we resorted to war 
taxes as supplementary to cus luties in bearing the expenses of the 
war of 1812 with Great Britain, but at the end of four years t! law 
authoriz ng their collection du I ne ndation of 
President Monroe. For the t rd time in < ur hist war taxes were 
authorized when they be ary to provide means for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion; and it is to perpetuate thes porary taxes 
in the face of an unbroken | » of Democrat pre eden ; ind for the 
purpose of destroying our indust ith uves of « | which 
| have been created and adjusted under protective laws t dmir 
istration and the controlling committee of t] House I ibori 
The administration and the authors and Conger of 
this bill resist the repeal of cy of war, tl ternal-t m, 
though it would enable us to reduce the duties on ¢ ¢ medi- 
cine, perfume, or manufactured article of any kin to whicl hol 
enters as an ingredient or in the preparation of which it i ed in 
agent. Yes, sir; when we relieve alcohol for use in t . t eXx- 
isting tax of $1.78 a gallon a very material red ym ¢ our 
highest customs duties may safely be made. 
But to recur to the Secretary’s report. Are the a s t our 
| tariff laws have been retained without sifting and dis n and 
that they were enacted with t legis! ite, « ( ( n- 
ination true? I affirm that no question raised before the first ¢ 3 
elicited more discriminating discussion than did our reven \ m and 
the means of its administration, especially with 1 n ) 
velopment of our great natural resources, the estab ment of privat 
ship-yards, the development of the art of ship-building, and the ere 
tion of a merchant-marine which might be depended on su ing 
fleets and men for a navy when one should be needed 
From the opening days of the First Congressto the close of the Forty- 
eighth our customs system has been the subject of almost continu- 
| ous consideration. Sir, the correctness of this allegation will be ap- 
parent from a recurrence to the discussion of the repeal of internal taxes 
which was begun in 1866, and of the duties on foreign materials the 
use of which was essential in our newly developing manufactures. Did 
| notthe requirement by the House of Representatives that its committee 





| nal taxes, evidence that our tariff laws were enact« 


of Ways and Means should devote the vacation of 1869 to the investi- 
gation of the subject in connection with examinations of the admi 
tration of the laws in the custom-houses of the whole country sh 
earnest desire to act on questions of revenue in the light of the amplest 
knowledgeand fullest consideration ofall the factsand opinions involved ? 
Were the elaborate investigations it was my privilege to make during 
1870,’71, and ’72, the effect of which was so strikingly demonstrated in 
the repeal of duties on foreign materials and the rapid reduction of inter 


ow its 


d without legislative 
debate, criticism, and examination, and had been retained without sifting 
and discrimination? Mr. Chairman, as pertinent to the allegations ot 
the Secretary I beg leave to submit a brief but graphic extract from the 














remarks of General Schenck, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on March 31, 1870: 

A tariff bill is necessarily one of details, and the most profitable discussion of 
it, therefore, if you admit the propriety of having any tariff at all, will be that 
which treats of the various clauses and items of which the bill proposed to be 
enacted into a law is composed. It is a consideration of not one but many dif- 
ferent subjects. * * * There area great many difficulties attending the mak 
ing or mending of atariff, and I wish some of these gentlemen who can stand up 
here and do what it isalways so easy to do—criticise, pull down, object—had been 
themselves submitted to the test of trying to do the same work. Most of the 
members of this House, whatever the country may know or not know about it, 
are aware of the fact that the nine gentlemen composing the Committee of 
Ways and Means have been subjected to confinement and labor almost equal to 
the pains and penalties of imprisonmentin a penitentiary day aft lay, wee 
after week, month after month, in endeavoring to reconcile, with prudent pro- 
vision at the same time for the public good, all the different claims presented 
by persons coming from different parts of the country and representing the dif- 
ferent interests and pursuits of our people 

In the course of this investigation and task I have found one tl y pretty « 


tain, and that is that every man of evs 
to be protected desires that it shall hay 
is too often perfectly willing to jo 


ry party who has any art 
e such advantage in fullest me 


n in the cry that nobody « 


t 
es 


sure, but 


have the 







benefit of like protection. If there has be anything that sec ne some 
times to exceed the selfishness of facturers who w verything 
that they made covered by a goo riff, but everything « hich they 
made it to come in free, or at the it has been the selfishness of th 
importers who wanted no tariffat : or none which should interfere with t 
bringing in, in the conduct of their trade, anything they pleas W 1 
they could make profit, fr« ul. Th W 





seeking for information, w \ 
and personal interest—generally honest I 10us in the repre 
sentations made to us, but always to be waiched and allowed for as an element 


in our calculations. Out of this material we have made t ly 1 we have 
presented to you, and in framing it we have endeavored to never ] sight 
either of the Government, which requ 3 revenue, « f the people who con- 
sume what is imported, or of the industry or cay ! » be en- 
couraged and cherished wherever that can be pro} y done. 

Sut let us again recur to the text of the Secretary’s report. It says: 


Many rates of duty begun in war have be« 
Tariff Commission declared them injurio 
efited. 

In this connection it is pertinent to ask when the war closed and when, 
if ever, the Tariff Commission made such a declaration. The war closed 


n increased 


1s to the interest 


nee, although the late 
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early in 1865; the commission reported more than eighteen years there- 
after, in the last month of 1883. In the light of these dates the refer- 
ence to the commission smacks a little too much of the ad captandum 
for an official paper, the averments of which in other respects are not in 
accordance with the facts of the case. I have shown by official figures 
that since 1872 nearly one-third of our annual imports have come in 
free of duty. 

Since the close of the war the settlement and development of unset- 
tled portions of our country and of the world have succeeded each 
other with startling rapidity; invention and discovery have wrought 
marvels, science has been applied in every direction to the useful arts, 
and as a conseyuence duties have been required by and imposed on com- 
modities which were unknown or which we were unable to produce be- 
fore or during the war. We had not begun the manufacture of steel 
rails when the war closed, and the first such rails purcl:ased by our 
leading companies cost $160 in gold a ton, or more than $400 per ton in 
national currency, when delivered in our ports. Coal-tar was then an 
annoying refuse at the gas-works of every municipality. It is a waste 
and a nuisance no longer; it supplies us with alizarine and the aniline 
dyes which give such brilliant colors in such infinite variety to our 
textiles. On newly discovered or invented articles duties have been 
imposed since the war, and I trust that we shall continue to give our 
countrymen the benefit of every such discovery and invention by the 
imposition of duties that will justify inventors and capitalists in incur- 
ring the risk of attempting their production in commercial quantities. 
‘‘They,’’ these duties, ““have been retained,’’ says the Secretary’s re- 
port, ‘‘at an average ad valorem rate for the last year of over 46 per 
cent., which is but 2} per cent. less than the highest rate of the war 
period, and is nearly 4 per cent. more than the rate before the last re- 
vision. ‘The highest endurable rates of duty, which were adopted in 
1862-’64 to offset internal taxes upon almost every taxable article, have 
in most cases been retained now from fourteen to twenty years after every 
such internal tax has been removed. They have been retained while 
purely revenue duties upon articles not competing with anything pro- 
duced in the thirty-eight States have been discarded.’’ 

Had the author of this report examined the statistics of the Depart- 
ment for the head of which it was tospeak he would have found that the 
average rate of duty on our imports was not, as he alleges, 46 per cent.. 
but was, as I showed when replying to the misstatement of the report hy 
which the majority of the Ways and Means accompanied this bill, bat 
30.54 per cent. It was from the records of the Treasury Departmeat 
I obtained the figures, and I may therefore characterize as an unpardon- 
able misstatement this averment that ‘‘ duties have been retained ati an 
average ad valorem rate for the last year of over 46 percent.’’ Bui how 
shall we characterize this statement which follows it: 

That the highest endurable rates of duty which were adopted in 1862-'64 to 
offset internal taxes upon almost every taxable article have in most cases been 
retained now from fourteen to twenty years after every such internal tax has 
been removed ? 

An admission of the truth of this allegation will require us to de- 
mand from the Secretary the authority by which he collected from in- 
ternal taxes during the last fiscal year $112,498,725.54. If, as the Sec- 
retary says, the internal taxes have all been remoyed, why have not the 
four thousand officers, whose maintenance in office costs nearly $5,000,000 
a year, beendisbanded? Are these expenditures maintained, this army 
of retainers disciplined and paid, without authority of law? Or is the 
statement a falsehood more reckless in its audacity than these with 
which it is interwoven? Among the many misstatements of this part 
of the report I am glad to be able to note one candid admission. Follow- 
ing the allegation ‘‘ that such duties have been retained after every in- 
ternal tax has been removed’’ comes the admission that while “‘ they 
[protective duties] have been retained purely revenue duties upon arti- 
cles not competing with anything produced in the thirty-eight States 
have been discarded,’’ which is another way of saying duties protective 
of the labor involved in our manufactures have been maintained while 
those on commodities which do not compete with anything we produce 
have been repealed, and thus comes confirmation from this official source 
of all my allegations on these points of controversy between the doctrines 
of free trade and those which demand protection for native industry. 
That we may have these differences distinctly before us while examin- 
ing the Secretary’s report, let me produce an extract from my remarks 
of April 25, 1870, in which they were summarized with special adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of that day, as follows: 


The protectionists of the United States behold in our country a world gifted 
with all soils, all climates, all mineral resources, and with the powers of wind, 
water, and fuel ona grander scale than the nations of Europecombined. They 
believe in developing these resources and making wind, water, fire, and all the 

»wers of nature disclosed to us by science contribute to the welfare of man. 

hey believe in so applying science and the mechanic arts that the exhausting 
drudgery of labor may be 1 from the shoulders of the toiling masses and put 
upon organized iron and steel moved by steam and guided man or woman. 

Sir, if gentlemen will visit the machine-shops in my district (the leading dis- 
trict in the country in machine-shops) they will see that the heaviest work done 
in many of them could, by theaid ofthe machinery with which are furnished, 
be done by cultured youth and women. The pulley, the w , the lever, the 
screw, and the trip-hammer lift the burden from the muscles of man, and, obe- 
dient to his will, achieve their astonishing results. 

Yes, sir, the protectionists would develop our natural resources, They would 
also develop and stimulate commerce. How? By removing all commercial 
restrictions that intervene between us and the non-manufacturing people of 


the ics, the ancient East, and the islands of th 
New York [Mr. Brooks] spoke of the time when our flag — gentleman from 
distant Straits of Ay, sir, that was when tin and _ > . 8€en in the 
free. To woo back that commerce the minority of the comm, Ver’ 
tionists, propose to put tin again on the free-list with the produei 
lands which yield us tea and coffee and those of the people wh uctions of t 
the spice groves of the world or find shade beneath trees th td . 
dicinal gums. These people produce what we need for foo: a 
in the arts; we produce what they need; and we w 
from commerce between them and our countrymer 
We would also remove all restrictions on trade and commerce he: 
ican citizens. We wish to emancipate our domestic eileen etween Amer 
trade of our country is so embarrassed that in large lines of induct To-day the 
merce no man knows that the revenue detective may hy aatey and com- 
come upon his premises and degrade him by arrest and ultim oe 
Weare collecting this year from our own productions and cor ate conviction, 
our own people, by stamp and other interna) taxes, from ao hee petween 
thirty-five to one hundred and forty million dollars, thus emb. ne hundred and 
point the production of wares, fabrics, egricultural staples ey anaring ate 
merce between American citizensin theirown land. Pursuin er = 
the party I represent, the protectionists, would hasten the i As om of trade, 
stamp-tax shall be repealed, and when no Government detective . pe odious 
home or the business place of an American citizen on legal errand. 1 enter the 
How would we raise sufficient revenue? Sir, beyond the ocean ly : 
same parallels that mark the northern portion of ourcountry ares. er - =e 
nations—Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and enle acturing 
country is now, under the protective system, engaging largely in con set 
in foreign markets with Great Britainand France. They produce what.) °" 
iron, steel,and other useful metals. They spin and weave cotton wot 
and other fibers. They manufacture chemicals. They compete with ool, silk, 
lines of industry. Here, sir, is the field from which the protectionist w - 1 rai. t 
the revenue of the Government. The laborer of those nations is said — 
times one-eighth the wages of American workmen in the same line. oe an 
one-seventh, one-sixth, one-fifth, or one-fourth; sometimes, in Great Brita’ 
nearly one-half what the American receives for the same work: and aa ~ 
never a larger percentage. Now, Mr. Chairman, the protectionists would i. : 
such duties upon the eae of this underpaid labor as would mak ie 
lordly employers pay the expenses of our Government for the privilege of 
tering our market and impairing the field for employment and the wages 
labor in this broad and richly endowed country. They would maintain eyoy 
duties on productions common to those countries and ours as would protec t the 
American rate of wages, however high it may be raised. They regard a wort. 
man’s skill at his trade as his estate,and would thus defend and protect hi; i 
its enjoyment. eo 
So much for the So of protectionists as understood by one who believes 
heserves his country and mankind by advocating it in season and out of season 


But to recur again to the text of the Secretary’s report. What shall 
I say in reply to his assertion that ‘‘our customs laws are a chaos rather 
thanasystem?’’ The first response I make is that if our customs laws 
are not systematic orare marred by “‘irregularities,’’ itis mainly due to 
the inexplicable rulings of the Treasury Department as to rates of duty 
which had been vindicated by long usage, as in the case of those on 
worsted goods. In further reply to the railings and unfounded allega- 
ions of the report on this point I may cite languege used by me in my 
remarks of May 5, 1882, in justification of a tariffcommission. In that 
address I replied as appositely to this charge of want of system in our 
tariff as I can to-day: 


Iam not prepared to admit that the existing tariff needs such revision as im- 
plies overthrow and reconstruction. It needs amendment in matters where, by 
the development of new resources or the progress of science, art, and invent 
pone, new commodities, new forms of matter, novel combinations of materials 

n familiar use have been called into existence, and new commercial designa- 
tions into invoices. These should have their appropriate classification in the 
tariff law, and not depend on de mental d ion under rates designated for 
articles “ not otherwise provided for,” a phrase to be found in each schedule of 
the statute. The report of a commission, consisting of nine discreet men, unin- 
fluenced by the partisan spirit that pervades this House and the Cominittee on 
Ways and Means, will, I believe, while suggesting appropriate modifications of 
some of i oo vindicate the patriotism, wisdom, and prescience of the 
framers of the existing law. Ihave no apology to make for the part I have 
taken in maintaining and, in accordance with my judgment, per/ecting that law. 
Its provisions are philosophical and harmonious, Its framers regarded all forms 
of American labor, and, placing a duty upon the primary element of an art 
if of native production, advanced the rate as the article was advanced by an in- 
creased expenditure of labor. 
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Its classifications, like its scales of graded duties, were scientific. With the 
law here before me, I challenge gentlemen to indicate where confusion 1s to be 
found in its original classification of commodities. Its works are itsampievin- 
dication. Ithas accomplished the objects itsframers had in view; has promoted 
the development of the vast and varied resources of the country by such ac: 
versification of em nt as secures work, wages, and an opportunity for the 
exercise of the aptitudes of all our Je, whether the brawny man with ax or 
sledge-hammer or the feeble but girl with her pencil. 

Mr. Chairman, I reaffirm every allegation embodied in this extract 
as applicable to ‘‘ the irregularities of our tariff,’? which the lepu 
lican party, through its last national convention, pledged itse!! to = 
deavor to redress. The existing tariff needs revision in so far only 
its symmetry has been impaired by ill-considered changes made in the 
hasty action which attended the presentation, consideration, and »'\> 
tion of so complicated a measure as a tariff law in the short ss 
which closed the Forty-seventh Congress. A number of its wisely ** 
justed protective duties have also been materially enfecWiled or 8°” 
lutely neutralized by departmental decisions which the Demo rati¢ 
majority of this House persistently refusesto remedy. But while m 
ing these admissions I deny that it requires such revision as 1p 
overthrow or reconstruction on a new basis. | 

WHAT REVISION THE TARIFF NEEDS TO CORRECT ITs “ IRREGULARITI® 


The Tariff Commission did not recommend essential changes * 
classification or graded scales of duties of the then existing aw. © 
found them to be as I had described them, scientific, and while i 
modified some of the schedules it did it with reference to the ™\* 
tenance of existing classifications, and especially to seales of dutic 
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a a — 
ed by the amount of labor involved in the production of each arti- | 

cle. Whilenow resisting its general revision, I would so amend certain 

provisions as to make it as protective to all our industries as it was un- 


til the supremacy of the free-trade Democracy in this House was achieved | 
and the intrenchment in the Treasury Department of administrative ofli- 
| 


In concluding this branch of my subject I beg leave to refer to the 
action of the Treasury Department on the wool and worsted interests. 
The language of the tariff of 1883, which demagogues tell us destroyed 
the manufacture of worsteds, yarns, and the fabrics woven thereof, and 
of women’s and children’s dress goods, cloaks, delmans. &c., is not orig- 
inal in that act. It was adopted in the act known as the “‘ wool and 
woolen tariffs of 1867.’ It had been formulated by a convention of 
wool-growers and woolen mannfacturers just tw enty years ago, and it 
passed into the statutes of the country one year thereafter. For many 
years its meaning was not questioned by importer, manufacturer, or ad- 
ministrator of the law. As worsted yarn is made of wool and can be 
made of nothing else, the fact that worsted was covered by the word 
‘* wool ’? was not doubted or questioned, and having been adopted in 1867 
and not changed when the tariff was revised in ’70, °72, or ’83, it has 
been discovered since 1883 that the language did not mean what those 
who embodied it in the form of law in ’66, or those who enacted it into 
law in ’67, or those who administered it as law from ’67 to ’83 believed 
it to mean. 

Meanwhile the worsted interest grew and expanded each year bv 
employing more capital and more wage-earners; the manufacture of 
ready-made clothing for men and women became a more important 
branch of business during each of those sixteen years—-from ’67 to ’83— 
employing more people and creating a wider home market for our 
native wool, but further progress in these directions has been checked, 
under the inspiration of the doctrines of free trade; and the mannfuct- 
urers of woolen and worsted goods in theirown behalf and that of their 
employés, with almost one voice, have appealed to Congress, in the fol- 
lowing clear but brief statement of the evils of which they complain 
and the modifications of law required, to overrule the destructive adju- 
dication made by the Treasury Department: 


cers whose opinions on revenue questions were not in harmony with the 
traditions of that party which saved the country and with magical power 
developed its weal t!: and internationalinfluence. Were the Republicans 
in control of the House my method of correcting the ‘‘irregularities of 
the tariff,”’ whether they had been produced by construction or unwise 
legislation, would be to promptly restore by appropriate legislation to 
the commodity injuriously affected a duty in accordance with existing 
classifications and general rates ofduty. 

Among the articles the production of which we have by mistaken 
legislation practically prohibited is quinine. It furnishes a striking 
illustration of the unreasoning devotion of the majority of the House 
to a theory which refuses to correct an irregularity or inequality in the 
scale of duties however apparent it may be: In response toa senseless 
demand for free quinine, which had been fomented by many years of 
demagogic agitation, that article was placed on the free-list. This was 
done not in a tariff bill which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House for discussion, but by a resolution, no consideration of 
which was permitted. Solongas we can not manufacture quinine and 
all the salts of quinia ours is not an independent country. Vast sec- 
tions of our territory, including whole families of States, are subject to 
malarial influences, the effects of which are controllable chiefly by quinine 
and its kindred salts, the most potent anti-malarial tonic and febrifuge 
known to pharmacy. : 

Ours is, I repeat, not an independent country and can not be while 
the people of its malarial regions are compelled by specific legisla- 
tion to depend on foreign countries for these potent remedies. But it 
is asked whether it be true that we have prohibited the production of 
all the salts of quinia. Itis true. Yes; we have practically done this 
by placing the finished productions, all of which are highly manufact- 
ured by expensive processes, on the free-list, while taxing alcohol, an 
important agent in their production, under the excise system at the rate 
of $1.78 per gallon. . While other nations protect the finished article 
and furnish free alcohol for its manufacture, we refuse to follow even 
the example of free-trade England and impose a duty suflicient to 
countervail the spirit tax. 

In this particular respect England and Holland have furnished us 
examples which we might follow with infinite advantage. The cin- 
chona tree is a native of the elevated plateaus of South America; its 
bark was resorted to as a tonic and febrifuge by commercial nations 
more than a ¢entury ago under the designation of Peruvian bark. 
Meanwhile science has extracted quinine, cinchonidia, and their salts 
from cinchona bark, the various salts of which are now among the chief 
curative agencies of the world. To secure a supply of these medicines 
for her army and navy, especially when in the tropics, England ex- 
pended millions of pounds sterling in experiments in producing and 
i cinchona groves in British India, and Holland, asa com- 

venture, made like experiments on the island of Java. Both 
nations have been rewarded with such success as to give them ample 
pecuniary returns for the investments made. 

We are assured by those competent to speak on the subject that ex- 
periments made with intelligent Government assistance in California 
and on some of the elevated plateaus of our Southern States would be 
as successful as those of England and Holland have been, and add a 
new and lucrative department to the industries of this country, as well 
as tend to the cheapening of potent restoratives for which, while exist- 
ing legislation continues, we must depend on foreigners for both the 
raw material and the manufactured commodity. 

Among many other articles which we formerly produced with great 
advantage, the production of which has been suspended by unwise leg- 
islation or mistaken departmental construction of laws, I may name pearl 
buttons, wire rods, fine sheet-iron, hoop-iron, cotton-ties, tin-plates, tag- 
gers iron, and worsted yarnsand fabrics. The bill which Mr. MoRRISON 
first submitted to the House proposed to put coal and iron ore on the 
free-list. This proposition was received throughout the iron-prodncing 



















That this association adheres to its declaration to Secretary Manning, indorsed 
by a majority of the wool manufacturers of the United States, that there should 
be “no change at present in the existing woo! and woolen tariff, nor a general 
revision of the tariff by the present Congress.”’ 

That this policy does not apply to such legislation as may be necessary to 
carry out the manifest intent of the existing tariff, as understood by those who 
assisted in framing it. 

That certain constructions of the laws bearing upon the important manufact- 
ures of worsted cloths, of women’s and children’s dress goods and of cloaks, 
dolmans, &c., have been made by the courts and Treasury Department, which, 
in our opinion,are contrary to the intent of the framers of the law and posi- 
tively contrary to our understanding of the meaning of the provisions in ques- 
tion when we recommended their adoption. 

That whereas these erroneous constructions subject to a ruinous foreign com- 
petition investments of not less than twenty millions of American capital, 
removed from employment thousands of workmen and from consumption at 
adequate prices millions of pounds of domestic wool, the adoption of the fol- 
lowing joint resolution or its equivalent by Congress is urgently recommended : 


A joint resolution declaratory of the meaning of certain provisions in Schedule 
K of “‘an act to reduce internal-revenue taxation,and for other purposes,’’ 
approved March 3, 1883. 


Section 1. That on and after the date of the passage of this resolution, forall 
purposes relating to customs duties and importations, ‘woolen cloths” shall 
be held and construed te include worsted cloths. 

Sec, 2. That for the purposes above named the concluding proviso of para- 
graph 365 of said act relating to “* women’s and children’s dress goods”’ shall 
be held and construed to apply to the whole of said paragraph. 

Sec. 3. That for the purposes above named the term “ knit goods,” in para- 
graph 367 of the said act, relating to ‘ cloaks, dolmans,” &c., shall be he!d and 
construed to apply only to garments shaped wholly by knitting. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATIONAL ECONOMY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The response to these appeals and the many kindred ones pending 
before the Committee of Ways and Means assumes its character in each 
case from the doctrines of the economic school to which the respondent 
adheres. The contention between the economical systems called po- 
litical economy and national economy involves not merely economic 
theories, but the whole complicated question of social science and the 
well-being of nations. The differences between political economy as 
taught by the Manchester school and propagated in the United States 
by the Cobden Club and national economy as propounded by Henry 
Clay and formulated and perfected by Fred. List, Henry C. Carey, 
Stephen Colwell, Andrew Stewart, William Elder, and their disciples 
are irreconcilable. 

Faith in national economy demands instant affirmativeaction as the 
. appropriate response to such appeals by citizens to Congress; but the 
regions of the South with such intense denunciations as to force the aban- | believer in the dogmas of political economy may consistently reply to 
donment of a bill framed on that basis; but when the Republican minor- | them with a jeer, and assure those whose means of subsistence are in 
ity have proposed to consider the question of protecting coal and iron ore | volved in the prosperity of the stricken industries that to make lil 


when advanced to wire rods, sheet-iron, hcop-iron cut to lengths, cotton- | reduction of the duties which protect other industries is the only de- 


ne ee, and tin-plates, of which taken together we import | scription of relief'to which he can consent. National economy considers 
h ’ of thousands of tons, the idea is scoffed at and the proposition | the welfare of each citizen as an element in the general welfare, and 
elicits nothing but sneers. regards national strength and independence as second only to the wel- 

The injustice of singling out individual branches of industry for de- | fare of the citizen; but political economy disregards national boundaries, 
struction is admitted, but the admission is made in connection with the 


the autonomy of States, and the sentiment of patriotism. It claims to 
Suggestion that consent can only be had to put them on equal footing | be cosmopolitan, and announces as its supreme cbject the procurement of 


with other industries by making an equal reduction of duties on all cheap goods. Its beneficiaries are not the poor whose ill-requited toil 
other articles. There is not an iron-ore producer or a maker of pig-izon | produces what neither they nor their families may share, but those 
country who has not an interest in the restoration of adequate | whose wealth or fixed income enables them to live without labor while 
to all the metallic products I have named, and the day will come | consuming that which they have not produced. 


i 


when they will unite in demanding such duties on these articles with This bill by its proposal to repeal all duties which afford protection 
the en ronemence as they opposed the proposition to put iron-ore on | to the products of several great industries, and to thereby deprive of 


employment and impoverish the many thousands of lavorers engaged 
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therein, marks the line which sharply divides the adherents of these 
irreconcilable schools. Each vote upon the bill, should it ever receive 
consideration, will attest the accuracy of this view. In its pursuit of 
cheap commodities, which necessarily involve cheap labor, political 
economy would surrender our home markets to foreigners and pro- 
mote the free importation of the productions of those laborers who are 
most poorly paid, fed, and housed. Of course the disciples of this 
school will support the bill; but as national economy seeks the devel- 
opment of the material resources of each country and of the faculties 
and aptitudes of its people by converting native material into com- 
modities essential to the comfort and happiness of the people, its ad- 
herents will strive to secure to their countrymen the right to supply 
their own markets, and every national economist will consequently be 
found voting against this bill. The fact that the House refuses to con- 
sider a bill framed in disregard of national interests, though submitted 
by its leading committee, emboldens me to congratulate my country- 
men on this refneal as a sure indication that their representatives will 
not consent to regard the labor of American citizens as raw material and 
enter it ina world-wide competition for cheaper wares and fabrics. 


The Life-Saving Service. 


SPEECH 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 10, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6975) to authorize the 
establishment of additional life-saving stations upon the sea and lake coasts of 
the United States— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not surprised that this bill should meet with 
opposition in certain quarters. Some gentlemen representing districts 
in the interior seem to think that this Government exists solely for the 
purpose of carrying their mails and supplying them with vacant post- 
offices to appease the appetite of hungry patriots. They speak and act 
as ifthey were entirely ignorant of the fact that this country stands at 
the head of the nations of the world in the extent of her commercial 
intercourse with other countries. 

They do not seem to know that while our tonnage is inferior inamount 
to that of Great Britain, it is superior to that of any other nation, and 
is in fact nearly four times as large as that of either Germany or France. 
They do not seem to know that the whole coastwise and lake-front 
trade belongs exclusively to our own shipping, and that to-day we 
have 2,895,371 tons afloat engaged in that trade. Born hundreds of 
miles from salt water, reared far from the busy haunts of commerce, 
their minds do not seem to have yet broadened enough to understand 
fully the wants and necessities of ‘‘those that go down to the sea in 
ships.’’? Tothem aclumsy dug-out propelled across some muddy bayou, 
or down some snaggy stream winding sluggishly through a cottonwood 
bottom, is the climax of navigation. Their hearts never glowed with 
admiration as they looked upon the full-rigged ship under her cloud of 
canvas sailing majestically like a thing of life upon the ocean’s blue. 
Their pulses were never quickened as they watched the swift and power- 
ful ‘‘greyhound of the seas’’ plow the nighty deep. 

Perchance they never breathed the life-giving salt-sea air; its breezy 
freshness and the murmur of the surf are all unknown to them. And 
when secure in their homes the stormy winter’s night shutsdown with 
its darkness and cold and driving sleet, they know nothing of the 
thousands of brave hardy seamen off the coast, covered with the freez- 
ing spray, benumbed with cold and drenched with rain, standing 
bravely to their posts, or freezing in the rigging, looking anxiously 
for the warning light which tells them of treacherous shoals or danger- 
ous shore. 

They know nothing of the brave and hardy men who all along our 
coast, in the midst of the storm and darkness, patrol faithfully the 
beach, peering out over the angry waters into the wildness of the night 
to catch the first glimpse of some oncoming bark to warn her with ever- 
ready signal of her danger. And when warning has been in vain, and 
the tempest has conquered, and the gallant ship lies a helpless thing at 
the mercy of wind and wave, and her crew and passengers stand face 
to face with death, then these gentlemen know the result of the courage 
and manhood of these surfmen as they rush to the rescue, brave the 
angry waves, and, facing death like heroes, rescue the perishing. And 
when, as sometimes happens, these heroes, on their errand of humanity, 
are swallowed up hy the angry seas and their brave lives go out forever, 
then these gentlemen 40 not know, and perchance do not care to know, 
the horror and despair which settles down like a horrible pall upon the 
helpless, often homeless, wives and children left behind. 
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Ah, sir, I plead with these gentlemen to fully inform themse) 
to these things. I earnestly ask them to study more carefu]]y t : 
tent of our commerce, and to more thoroughly know the noble »; 
like work our Life-Saving Service is doing. I ask them to come 
coasts, not in the summer when the seas are calm and the = ave 
stilled, and only the sad murmer of the surf is heard as wit}, es 
unrest old ocean beats against the shore, and the gaudy but:,, 
fashion throng the sands, whispering love to hearts that fond|v w 
love again, but in the cold and dreary winter, when the oce. 
high, and through the blinding sleet and sharply-driven sands {}).. 
ful surfman, in the darkness of the tempestuous night, patrols }yis 
beat along the shore. a 

I ask them to go with me to the desolate homes of those brave mo, 
who but a few short weeks ago perished on the coast in my ow n diats : 
in bravely endeavoring to rescue a shipwrecked crew, and mingle th 
tears with the grief-stricken widows, and look upon the helpless or. 
phaned little ones, Jeft with nothing but a pittance between oe fone 
absolute want, and, methinks, their opposition would melt coe 
gratitude and thankfulness that America had reared such heroes om 
the measure I introduced here a short time ago, providing for showing 
the nation’s appreciation of such heroism by making some provision {., 
these widows and orphans, would be speedily reported. i 

Meanwhile I beg the attention of these gentlemen fora few moments 
while I state in a few words the facts shown by the official records ; 
to the work of the Life-SavingService. This service was not establisheq 
all at once as a fully organized system. First, a few stations on one 
part of the coast, then. another at another point, then one somewhere 
else, as seemed to be most urgently needed, then upon the lake front 
and finally a few upon the Gulf coast. The upper Atlantic coast, eine 
the most exposed to storms and thronged with the greatest amount , 
commerce, of course has the largest number of stations. 

The New Jersey coast, lying so near the great harbor of New York 
Bay, into which comes the great bulk of the commerce of the nation 
and down which passes almost the whole of the Atlantic coast trade 
needs, with its low-lying shores and outlying shoals, a large number o: 
these stations. Reliable statistics show that year by year there passes 
up and down that coast within sight of the shore an average of about 
twelve thousand vessels; and yet one gentleman has said in tones o! 
surprise, almost indignation, that at some points these stations 
within ‘‘7 milesof each other.’’? Of course they are; they need to lx 

A full patrol system has been established along that whole coast, and 
every night from September to May the whole beach is patrolled by th: 
surfmen. These men live during these months at the stations on the 
beaches, the beaches being many of them cut off from the main! 
through the winter by partly frozen sounds and thoroughfares. The 
men are separated from their families during this period. They must 
provide their own food and clothing, the Government furnishing shelter 
and fuel and one pair of blankets per man. 

From dark to dawn, whatever the weather may be, they patrol the 
beach and as time afford they practice with thesurf-boat and other ap- 
pliances. Some of them have grown gray in the service, but the (ove 
ment makes no provision for their retirement. The exposure is fearful 
and must affect in time the strongest frame, but no haven is provided 
for them when worn out in the service but the county almshous 
For this service these men are each paid a compensation about one-ha'! 
the amount per day paid to one of the page boys of this House! 

The efficiency of this service has been wonderful. During the year 
ending June 30, 1884, there were within the field of its operations 409 
disasters to vessels, of which 64 were total wrecks. The numbei 
persons involved was 4,432, of whom 4,412 were saved and ~) wer 
lost. The total value of property involved was $10,607,940, of which 
$9,161, 354 was saved. Of these disasters there occurred in the tvurth 
district (which comprises the New Jersey coast alone) 65, of wlich 1) 
were total wrecks, and involving 1,176 persons, of whom 1,16. Were 
saved and 13 lost, and involving $3,168,695 of property, of which >-,- 
960,440 was saved and $208,255 was lost. : 

The total of disasters upon the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 15 ~: 
out of the 439 for the year, and it will be noticed that the number, 
upon the Jersey coast is nearly one-fourth of the total for the whve 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, showing the extexi of the commerce pass!ng 
that coast, 

For the succeeding year ending June 30, 1885, as gathered {rm te 
statistics of the official report (not yet printed) the total of disaster to 
vessels was 371, of which 56 were total wrecks. These disasters 10 
volved 2,439 persons, of whom 2,428 were saved and 11 were lost, 20" 
property to the amount of $4,634,380, of which $3,379,583 was save 
and $1,254,797 was lost. on 

The disasters u the Atlantic and Gulf coasts were 229, 0! Wo" 
52 or nearly one-fourth occurred on the New Jersey coast. In these »- 
disasters there was involved $996,800 of property, of which >00-."" 
was saved and $444,770 lost. The total mamber of persons 1nvo'''" 
was 441, and although of these 52 disasters 10 were total wrecks an’ \" 


if 
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nd 
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los of property was so great, yet notone life was lost of the 441 involved 


But while no life of passenger or crew was lost, three of the -_ 
surfmen of the Jersey coast went down to watery graves, February °° 


1886, while attempting to rescae the crew of the Austrian bark Kriz 
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wika, wrecked on Barnegat Shoals. John J. Soper, Solomon Soper, and | 
Samuel Perrine, of the life-saving crew, weredrowned. They left be- 
hind them families with but little, if any, means of support. I imme- 
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that it did not have their 


members in the matter convil 
sympathy. 


Che objection is made to a civil pension-list 


then 


iced mie 


But while this serv- 





diately introduced a bill granting those families relief. The Commit- | ice is not military, it has its hazards as well. The midnight patrol is 
tee on Commerce failing to report it, I have been before that committee | as destructive to health as the midnight march or bivoua Che num- 
urging its report. As yet the committee bas failed to report. I must | ber employed is small, only aggregating about two thousand men. 
say 1am nox surprised. The little interest shown by a majority of the Here is a table showing : in] nt ' 
List of persons who have died by reason of any wound or injury received or disease contracted in the line of duty in the I Saving 8 the 
origin of the service, so far as is known by the records of the office of the General Superintendent of the Life-S 
Date. | Name. | Grade. Station. District. Natur f casua & 
— | os = 
1876, 
iar. 1 | John R. Gale.. eevee pecccesreres Sixth. 
Lemuel GriggS...--reeeeeeee] SUPEMIAM......00eeres| os eeeeeesdO.ereersesee reece seers! sevens WG iaiie | 
ie I iitasabacmasens lcecesc®O Osco sesccc0s 200200000) -sseccce A Oneceeceseesseccee seccee} cocees i | 7 a 
Malachi Brumsey.....-----| cee do.. | Drowned while attempting to rescue the crew of the wrecked Italian 
Spencer NN, <n scccsccssccrens}ovecereestOseseccecccasseansencecel oveers ae) bark Nuova Ottavia off coast of North Carolina, 
J. Munden........-ceeceeereeeereee dénaes|<cocccssdllacgesveressceresvesces| socces Pe 
George W. Wilson.......... i i ia a es catmnilcesens do 
1877. ‘ | | 
Jan. 5 | John Parker............ .| Surfman eats Forked EE | Fourth......| Died on night patr« 
Mar. 30 | H. H. Nickerson.........+0++++| --++ Qeccccccscesroccccces TIES cca ccecencresspccses Second.....| Fell from aloft and instantly killed while assisting in saving property 
7 } = } from Italian bark Papa Luigi C 
Nov: 25 | J.J. Guthrie............+.....| Superintendent....'... .-| Sixth.......| Drowned while attempting to go to the assistance of survivor 
























of United States steamer Huron. 


| Perished in attempting to go to th 
g tog 


> assistance Of distressed sch 





one | J.H. Magruder on reef off Point aux Barques, Lake Huron 
James Nanta® ...... 
Walter Tetherbridge.......|...... saseccsesssnnerssoes ee | 
Oct. 20 | Joseph SaWYET.....+.+0+.-+.+5 Superintendent Pee ee | Drowned off Rogers City, Mich., while making tour of stations in his 
ce 7 | district. 
George Feaben ........ _— Rs Hammond's Bay....... esd Bs icine Drowned off Rogers City, Mich., with Superintendent Sawyer, while 
transporting him from the Two-Heart River station, tenth district 
Nov. 30 | David H. Atin8......cccsoe|..-0 eS es | Peaked Hill Bar.......| Second.....|) .. : Ps eee oe 
Elisha M. Taylor.. ee | iy oc— — attempting to take ashore crew of stranded sloop C. 
Stephen F. 1} . drumbull, 
1881. | 
May 15 { David Hitchens..............| Keeper...........0++ | Smith's Island............| Fifth........ Reported to have died from disease caused by cold and exposure while 
wane 7 in the line of duty. 
George ~. WarMe®........ccoe|-000ecAO....ccresseees assee| Watchapreague.........'...... do........| Reported to have died from disease caused by cold and exposure w 
Ps y | in the line of duty. 
Warne. Collins................ Surfman... .......0... Cobb’s Island............ Facebd cates Reported to haye died from disease caused by cold and exposure w 
| | | swimming to a boat during the gale and tidal wave of Octob 
1878. 
1884. | 
Jan. 11 | George Makwick silanes jose Cn iccabintiebeegeate Manistec..............-s00 Eleventh. | Reported to have died from disease contracted in the line of duty 
Feb, 14 | Cornelius -4addock...... sve} ovoced BD ivevaves stsncetoces Fairport......... Jdvemponeos Ninth....... | Reported to have died from disease caused by cold and exposure while 
S , - |} inthe line of duty. 
Feb. 27 | Nathan Sampson. ........... | ennai BP nrasten eons cccece | Manomet Point.......... Second.....| Reported to have died from disease caused by exposure while in the 
7 | | line of duty. 
May 28 | Isaac B. Carson........... see] seve NB ccnscisherdeasipuns | Ocean City ......0.0sccc00 | Fourth.....| Reported to have died from disease caused by cold and exposure while 
| i in the line of duty. 
1884, 
Oct, 31 | Charles J. eaailhidie d Keeper . . ID aictinensettrbinpricies Eighth .. bepastad to have died from disease caused by exposure while in the 
° ine of duty 
1885, . 
—* William Jones ................. Sd TN i niciiniewesnaseinins Eleventh..| Drowned while at boat drill, 
Feb. 11 | John I. Soper............... 2 alii. 2h Fourth.....|) , 
Solomon Soper... woe Drowned while attempting to reseue the crew of the Austrian bark 
Samuel F. Perrine.. i do AS Kralzvika, wrecked on Barnegat Shoals. 
1884. | 
Sept. 26*, William P. O’Neal........... | Ex-surfman......... Sixth Alleged to have died from an injury received in the line of duty 





*About. 


In all probability notall of these thirty-four men left families behind | 
them. But suppose they did, can not this great country, the commerce 
of which is benefited so much by this service, afford to make a slight 
recompense to the families of those who lose their lives in the service? 
From theorganization of the service to June 30, 1885, the service saved 
25,236 lives and $36 277,929 in value of property. In thelight of these 
figures the objection becomes ridiculous. Butif this Government is too 
economical to do justice to these men, a suggestion may be in order. 

Several of the committees of this House, which have no business or 
next to none to come before them, are provided with clerks. Some of 
these clerks have nothing to do but draw their pay, frank the chair- 
man’s documents and speeches, and help him ‘‘ mend his fences.’’ Dis- 
charge some of these. True, it would disturb the ‘“‘soft snaps’’ of 
some ‘‘political workers,”’ but it would save enough cash to the Treas- 
ury to meet this new demand. 
_ But, pleasantry aside, in the name of justice and of humanity, in the | 
interests of the vast commerce of this great country, I demand of the | 


national Congress that these noble saviors of life and property should 
henceforth as they go on their perilous mission go with the assurance 
that if in saving the lives of others they lose their own a grateful | 
country will care for the widow and the orphan left behind. This may | 
be ied now. Carelessness and callousness may defer the time. 
Tehnan ip railway,’’ ‘‘ Mississippi levee,” and ‘‘ refunded 
cotton taxes”? may each thrust the arm to the elbow into the public | 





Treasury unrebuked ; but the time is not far distant when this Republic 
will recognize that her first duty is not toward the schemer and the | 
plunderer, but to the men whose sole duty it is to save the lives and 
property of her citizens and to their orphaned families. 





The Surplus in the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


OF 
T IwNM T 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tu 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res, 126) directing payment 
of the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt— 

Mr. McMILEIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bonded indebtedness of the United States is 
$1,210,637.612. Of this $144,046,000 is now due, subject to call, and 
has been for years, with not enough money to pay it off. Of the re- 
mainder $250,000,000 is payable in 1891, and $737,759,700 in 1907; 
the small balance, at a different time. 

Almost all of this debt is owned by Jess than one hundred thousand 
people in the United States. Were it imposed pro rata the portion of 
indebtedness of each man, woman, and child of our 57,000,000 pop- 
ulation would be $21. Shall they owe it forever, or shall the money 
now in the Treasury and hereafter to be brought there by taxation 
be used to pay it and stopinterest? That, sir, is the question involved 
hee. 


day, July 13, 1886. 
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Mr. Chairman, I shall not occupy the time of the House at great length 
in the consideration of the resolution now pending. To my mind it is 
of the utmost importance to the people of the United States. Believ- 
ing as I do that contraction of currency and hoarding of large amounts 
of the public money are injurious to commerce and present strong temp- 
tations for injudicious and extravagant legislation, I favor the resolution 
which has been read. 

The resolution which I introduced at an early day this session pro- 
vided that there should be held for redemption purposes not more than 
$75,000,000 instead of one hundred millions. But the committee in 
its wisdom saw fit to fix the amount at one hundred millions. I be- 
lieved then, and do yet, that seventy-five millions were ample forthe pur- 
pose. In fact my judgment is that it would not be unsafe to operate 
with even a less reserve; but it is evident that the retention of a less 
sum than one hundred millions can not now be enacted into law, and 
I therefore support this proposition. 

According to the best estimates that Ican obtain, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the carrency of the Government, there is on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States, in the national banks, in savings-banks and other 
depositories throughout the country, $727,122,021. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Belonging to whom? 

Mr. McMILLIN. To the people. I speak of that which consti- 
tutes the currency of the people of the United States, their circulating 
medium. The entire circulating medium, according to the best sta- 
tistics at hand, is $1,556,814,789, which leaves a total in actual circula- 
tion among the people, in addition to that which is deposited and to 
which I have alluded, of $829,792,777. Therefore the payment of the 
amount of money that is proposed by this resolution will have the ef- 
fect, if it should all go into active circulation, to increase the circulation 
that is actually among the people, outside of the depositories named, 
nearly 10 per cent., or about one-sixteenth of all the coin and currency 
we have. As was stated by the gentleman from Illinois[Mr. Morri- 
S0N ], it means the giving of employment to one hundred thousand 
workmen. It means, Mr. Chairman, not only that, but it means the 
subsistence of the five hundred thousand people who are always 4e- 
yendent upon one hundred thousand workers. I believe it means more 
activity in trade, less discontent with labor. I know it signifies the 
payment of less interest. 

I have already given the condition of our bonds, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MorR1soNn] has stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, in so clear and succinct a way that I will not reiterate it here 
the amount of money held in the Treasury. The question has been 
propounded bya gentleman on the other side, ‘‘ What has become of the 
400,000,000 of surplus?’’ The truth now is, asthe truth always was, 
that there was never $400,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. 

No man in his right frame of mind, so far as I know, has ever alleged 
that there was that much of reserve in addition to the amounts held 
subject to specific demand by the Government. There is that amount 
of cash there, bzt most of it is held for redermption of gold and silver 
certificates which have been issued on it, or other obligations recog- 
nized by law, which makes it impossible for us to appropriate it. 

There is, first, all of the gold and silver which is represented by out- 
standing gold and silver certificates. There is, secondly, the subsidiary 
coin, amounting to more than $29,000,000. There is the fund held for 
the redemption of the national-bank notes where the banks issuing 
them have failed,'or where banks are reducing theircirculation. When 
you count the entire amount of money that is actually in the Treas- 
ury above the legal demands outstanding it figures up the sum of about 
$200,000,000, and of this more than $29,000,000 is subsidiary coin. 
So that if the resolution goes into effect there will be unavailable for 
payment on the debt $100,000,000, now as heretofore held for redemp- 
tion purposes, twenty-nine millions of subsidiary coins that are not a 
legal tender for large debts but are legal tender in limited amounts, and 
other sums not necessary to be mentioned here. The amount, there- 
fore, of money that can be paid under the resolution now will be, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, $76,044,000, 
which will leave us owing about $70,000,000, which has been due for 
years and which we can not yet pay for want of money. 

But the immediate payment is not the only good that comes from the 
resolation; for it provides, Mr. Chairman, that when the amount of 
money in the Treasury in excess of these legal demands shall exceed 
$100,000,000 by $10,000,000, then it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make a call and pay the money upon the indebted- 
ness of the United States. Afterall has been applied that can under this 
resolution and the existing condition of the Treasury be applied to the 
bonded indebtedness now due there will be the amount I have just in- 
dicated still subject to call. 

What excuse is there for an intelligent and patriotic representative 
voting to pay interest on one hundred and forty-four millions in bonds 
when you have the money in the vaults to pay much of the principal ? 
What excuse can we give to those who have placed such a high trust 
in our hands for a refusal to pay out the money, refusal to stop the 
payment of interest, refusal to let this money go forth into the chan- 
nels of trade to quicken commerce? What is the situation to-day? 
I should not overstate it if I were to say that there are hundreds of 
thousands of men out of employment. The wheels of industry are 


clogged. The channels of commerce are stopped. Men are clamoring 
and striking for higher wages than their employers say they are able to 
pay. In such asituation shall we stand here idle and see $176,000) x, 
hoarded in the Treasury and refuse to pay out a dollar of it upon tl a 
bonded indebtedness of the Government? The gentleman from \, . 
York (Mr. Hiscock] has said that this means repudiation. In w) t 
school of politics has he been taught? From what fountain of wisq, ; 

has he obtained that thought which leads him to conclude that 4} . 
keeping of only $100,000,000 in the Treasury to redeem the greenba ke 
is repudiation? 

Why, sir, how much of this greenback currency is presented for ro. 
demptionannually? That becomesa legitimatequestion here, [ have 
not had occasion this year to inquire into it, but I have in past years 
and I have found that for the first one or two years after the redem “d 
tion act went into effect there was presented in greenbacks to be = 
deemed by the Government only about $12,000. Theamount presented 
has been merely nominal. So from that time to this we have held one 
hundred millions of gold in the Treasury, tpon which we have paid 
trom three to five million dollars of interest annually, for the simp|e 
purpose of redeeming a few thousand dollars a year of greenbacks when 
presented ! 

Where is there a private citizen who would be guilty of the folly of 
keeping a greater proportion than one hundred millions to keep yp 
resumption of specie payments under such circumstances? W)\o is 
seeking, who is desiring, to exchange greenbacks for gold? But the 
gentleman from New York has seen another ghost; another trouble 
looms up before him. Hesays that this means to pay the bonds in gil- 
ver. The resolution does not necessarily mean any such thing. [ut 
if it did, where does the gentleman find any law, on any statute-book. 
enacted under any administration, promulgated by any authority, 
which holds, or ever held, that those bonds were above silver payment ’ 
He says that the Secretary of the Treasury when seeking to place them 
issued announcements teeming with the statement that their payment 
would be in gold. The Secretary of the Treasury is an officer under 
the law. His ipse dixit outside of the law can not change the statute. 
But if it were as the gentleman from New York assumes, what hard- 
ship would come to the creditors of the United States ? 

Were not these very same bonds, many of them, sold for greenhacks 
that were not worth more than 50 cents on the dollar, and have not the 
holders of the bondsalready received more in gold interest than the prin- 
cipal ofthe bonds? I am not giving this asa reason why we should pass 
alaw providing for payment of the obligations of the Government in 
silver, but I cite it toshow that no citizen has a right to complain against 
thesilver currency. It was ized by the Constitution and the laws 
as lawful currency when these bonds were issued. The people want 
nothing more and will have nothing less than the law of the contract 
The gentleman from New York says that the silver dollar is worth only 
75 cents in the dollar, when every member of this House daily uses it 
in all commercial transactions at a par with gold; and the gentleman 
from New York himself could not be induced to sell a thousand silver 
dollars, standard weight, at 99 cents onthe dollar. I undertake to say 
that, taking the whole transactions of the people into consideration, 
there are a thousand transactions in which silver is used for payment 
where there is one in gold. 

The gentleman from New York may as well not vex his pure spirit 
on the question. Neither the representations of the ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN, the forebodings of the gentleman from 
New York, nor anything else can discount the silver dollar. When |! 
consider the relentless war made on it I wonder not that it has met the 
disfavor of some, but that it has held its groundsowell. It wasstricken 
down once. It was demonetized through fraud; and the destaridly, 
treacherous author of that act has never yet been bold enoug's to raise 
his head and say, ‘I did it.’ Yet there was a power abroad that 
brought it back into circulation. Itisherenow. Itis, as I have said, 
money of the Constitution. Gold also is money of the Constitution. 
They are together, and it ought to be the effort of every patriotic citizen 
to keep them together. 

This House only a few days ago did a thing that will go very {ar to 
popularize silver by issuing silver certificates of one, two, and five dol- 
lar denominations. Whenever you allow representatives of it in small 
denominations to go among the people, then every dollar of silver cn 
be represented in actual circulation. This the House has done, avd | 
sincerely trust the Senate will concur in the House’s action. 

The gentleman complains that silver can not be kept in circulator. 
There has never yet been a currency thav would keep itself in circus 
tion. When this Government receives all kinds of currency 10 }\)- 
ment of its dues and only pays out one or two kinds, that which! 
discriminated against will inevitably go to the wall so far as actual “ir 
culation is concerned. It has been urged that the passage of a reso! U- 
tion of this kind and the payment of the bonded indebtedness 0! t° 
United States would result in a contraction of the currency, because 
of the fact that the bonds now outstanding are held by national banks, 
which must close out when the bonds are redeemed. Let us examine 
that question for a moment. 

It is true that of the one hundred and forty-four millions of bons 
now outstanding subject to call one hundred and six millions are held 
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by national banks, and upon them currency to the extent of 90 per cent. 
on the dollar, or $95,400,000, is outstanding. But let us examine the 


operation of the law when this resolution goes into effect and the bonds | 


id off. ‘The money with which we seek to pay them is now out of | railroads were most extensively built, in which the people were freest 


circulation by being held in the vaultsof the Treasury. When we pay 
it out it goes into circulation, instead of the national-bank currency 
which is now outstanding, and which would be withdrawn by the oper- 
ation provided the banks did not buy other bonds to be used instead 
of those called. 5 F 

Mr. PAYSON. And there is 10 per cent. more of it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As my friend from Illinois [Mr. Payson] very 
truly says, not only this amount but 10 per cent. more goes into circu- 
lation; in other words, where $100 is now in circulation there will be 
$110 when redemption hasoccurred. How, then, can redemption be in- 
jurious? Itis true there might be a reduction in the circulating me- 
dium of the country to the extent of 90 per cent. on the $106,000, 000; 
but the only difference possible will be that instead of being locked up 
in the Treasury the money now there will be in circulation among the 
people and may take the place of the banks’ issues. 

Mr. FELTON. Practically there will be 10 per cent. more in circu- 

tion. 
ote McMILLIN. As I have just said, there will be practically 10 
per cent. more in actual circulation after we redeem the bonds than 
there is now. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but while the payment 
of the bonds could not in any event cause a withdrawal of more than 
$95,400,000 national-bank circulation, there would be put in circula- 
tion $144,000,000 from the Treasury by bond payment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman willallow me 
to say that the national-bank notes now secured by the $106,000,000 
of 3 percents will not necessarily be withdrawn when those bonds are 
redeemed. The banks may put in place of the3 per cents bonds of other 
denominations—4 per cents and 4} per cents—so that there will only be 
a difference in the classes of bonds deposited to secure the circulation. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thank my friend from Kentucky for his sug- 
gestion; in the haste of argument I might have failed to comment on 
that fact so fullyasI should. It is true, as the gentlemen says, that 
the redemption of these bonds does not necessarily force any bank out of 
existence, though it may force it to obtain other securities. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And if it does—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Andif it does there will be no contraction of the 
currency. The money now hoarded in the Treasury will be paid out 
and would take the place of any national-bank currency redeemed by 
the calling of the bonds on which it was based. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. It is important in this con- 
nection that the basis of the circulation of the national banks should 
be stated. Omitting theodd figures, and omitting also some securities 
of small amounts, these banks have as the basis of their notes $106,- 
000,000 ef 3 per cents, $114,000,000 of 4 per cents, and $50,000,000 of 44 
percents; so that they have now a smaller amount of 3 per cents than 
of other denominations. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend from Arkansas is quite correct in that 
statement. A majority of the banks, counted by the basis of circula- 
tion, havenow other securities than 3 percents. Butif all these bonds 
were out of the way I have abiding faith that the wisdom of Congress, 
the wisdom of those who are to come after us, will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for every emergency. No calamity can possibly happen in this 
regard. None buta fool will deny that a people who bridged over greater 
difficulties than any before us now, when they numbered but thirty-five 
millions and were torn asunder politically, States seceding and a war 
raging, will, when united and cemented as brethren, knowing no North, 
no South, no East, and no West, have power and patriotism enough to 
provide whatever currency the commercial needs of the country may 
demand. 

This resolution does not seek to interfere with a single vested right 
of any creditor of the United States. It does not seek to turn the peo- 
ple loose into wild-cat operations which shall impair public or private 
credit, but it does seek to pay out money which is now in the Treasury 
= the presence of which in circulation is the people’s greatest present 

But the gentleman from New York thinks that if we should reduce 
the amount in the Treasury there would probably be a run upon it. 
That does not necessarily follow. Suppose you have $25,000,000 in sil- 
ver in addition to a gold reserve? Whenever any man or men may 
come a@ run on the Treasury merely for the purpose of raid- 
ing it, let them be told to go and get their carts to carry away their 
silver, and they would soon be satisfied to demean themselves properly 
and treat their Government right. I would never discriminate against 
any citizen ting a just demand. We have gold and silver as cur- 
rency; and I would pay the citizen of the United States whatever might 
be most convenient to him, provided it did not injure the Government. 
I would and discharge every legal obligation. But whenever 
any man or combination of men have so little patriotism as to be ready 
to “corner” the Government and put it in straitened circifmstances, 
he or they should be thwarted by every fair and honorable means, even 
to loading down with silver. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, there are many things which might be said concern- 
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ing the effect this resolution will have upon the commerce of the coun- 
try. You may examine the history of this Government and you will 
find that the period in which manufactures flourished most, in which 


+) 
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from that contraction of the currency which is their financial destrue- 
tion, was the period when we were paying off most of our public in- 
debtedness. What will be the effect of this resolution upon the people? 
Its first effect will be to put into tangible and taxable investment prop- 
erty that is now held free from taxation and kept out of investments 
which pay anything to the laborer. It will result nec ly in a re- 
duction of the rate of interest, than which no greater ble sing, in my 
opinion, can come from it. Ricardo was certainly correct in his theory 
upon that subject. It may be that an effete and rotten monarchy 
needs a bonded indebtedness to keep it from going to pieces; it may be 
that where the people do not love the country as we do ours it is neces- 
sary to have a continuing, perpetual debt to keep the people from rising 
up and destroying their oppressors. But in a republic the time can 
never come when ‘‘a public debt is a public blessing.’’ On the contrary, 
in a country like oursa public debt continued longer than is absolutely 
necessary becomes a public curse. 

Sir, if there ever was a time when it was necessary to postpone tha 
payment of the debt of the United States it was the period immediately 
succeeding the Revolutionary war. Three millions of people emerged 
from a bloody and devastating war of eight years; were prostrate and 
the country laid waste. Yet in his second annual message to Congress 
President Washington urged the payment of the debt in the following 
patriotic language: 

Allow me, moreover, to hope that it will be a favorite policy with you, not 
merely to secure a payment of the interest of the debt funded, but as far and as 
fast as the growing resources of the country will permit to exonerate it of the 
principal itself. 

In the last annual message sent to Congress by him during his first 
term as President he urged debt-payment in these words: 

I entertain a strong hope that the state of the national finances is now suffi- 
ciently matured to enable you to enter upon a systematic and effectual arrange- 
ment for the regular redemption and discharge of the public debt, according to 
the right which has been reserved tothe Government. No measure can be more 
desirable, whether viewed with an eye to its intrinsic importance or to the gen- 
eral sentiment and wish of the nation. 

After his re-election his fifth annual message contains this: 


No pecuniary consideration is more urgent than the regular redemption and 
discharge of the publicdebt. On nonecan delay be more injurious, or an econ- 
omy of time more valuable. 


The danger to our Government from failures to extinguish the debt 
he predicts as follows in his sixth annual message: 


The time which has elapsed since the commencement of our fiscal measures 
has developed our pecuniary resources so as to open the way for a definite plan 
for the redemption of the publicdebt. It is believed that the result is such as to 
encourage Congress to consummate this work without delay. Nothing can 
more promote the permanent welfare of the nation, and nothing would be more 
grateful to our constituents. Indeed, whatever is unfinished of our system of 
publie credit can not be benefited by procrastination; and, as far as may be 
practicable, we ought to place that credit on grounds which can not be dis- 
turbed, and to prevent that progressive accumulation of debt which must ulti- 
mately endanger all governments, 


In the seventh he says: 


Whether measures may not be advisable to re-enforce the provision for the 
redemption of the public debt will naturally engage your examination. Con- 
gress have demonstrated their sense to be, and it were superfluous to repeat 
mine, that whatsoever will tend to accelerate the honcrable extinction of our 
public debt accords as much with the true interests of our country as with the 
general sense of our constituents. 


When the services of this incomparable patriot were drawing to a 
h I 
close he said in his eighth message: 


Posterity may have cause to regret if from any motive inter 
lity are leit unimproved for accelerating this valuable end. 


vals of 


tranquil- 

When the elder Adams succeeded General Washington as President 
he took up the first President’s refrain in his very first message to Con- 
gress in this language: 

The consequences arising from the continual accumulation of public debts in 
other countries ought to admonish us to be careful to prevent their growth in 
our own. 

And during his four years’ service as President I do not think he 
failed in a single annual message to urge the extinguishment of the 
debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what were the views of the author of 
the Declaration of Independence on this important question. Surely, 
if any man knew. and appreciated the nature of our Government, he 
did. He seems to have gathered much of the political wisdom of all 
ages and all climes. In one of his earliest messag: 

When effects so salutary result from the plans you have already sanctioned, 
when merely by avoiding false objects of expense we are able, without a direct 
tax, without internal taxes, and without borrowing, to make large and effectual 
payments toward the discharge of our public debt and the emancipation of our 
posterity from that moral canker, it is an encouragement, feliow-citizens, of the 
highest order,to proceed as we have begun in substituting economy for taxa- 
tion,and in pursuing what is useful for a nation placed as we are, rather than 
what is practiced by others under different circumstances. In the mean time, 
by payments of the principal of our debt, we are liberating, annually, portions 
of the external taxes,and forming from them a growing fund still further to 
lessen the necessity of recurring to extraordinary resources. 

When Mr. Madison’came to the Presidency there was still a public 
debt. Hecongratulated the country toward the close of his administra- 


3 he said: 
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tion upon its ability to continue to pay off the debt. The following is 
an extract from his eighth annual message: 


In directing the legislative attention to the state of the finances, it is a subject 
of great gratilication to find that even within the short period which haselapsed 
ince the return of peace the revenue has far exceeded all the current demands 
upon the Treasury, and that, under any probable diminution of its future annual 
product which the vicissitades of commerce may occasion, it will afford an ar pie 
fund for the effectual and early extinguishment of the p-::"ic debt. 


Nor was President Monroe lessemphaticonthisquestion. He uttered 
the following, in line with his predecessors, concerning it: 


Estimating, then,the whole amount of the publie debt at $79,000,000, and re- 
garding the annual receipts and expenditures of the Government, a well- 
founded hope may be entertained that should no unexpected event occur the 
whole of the public debt may be discharged in the course of ten years. 


Mr. Chairman, John Quincy Adams held similar views while Presi- 
dent, as will be seen from the following extract from one of his mes- 
Sages: 

The deep solicitude felt by our citizens of all classes throughout the Union 
for the total discharge of the public debi will apologize for the earnestness with 
which I deem it my duty to urge this topic upon the consideration of Congress ; 


of recommending to them again the observance of the strictest economy in the 
public funds. 


Sir, when General Jackson came to the chief magistracy he urged 
speedy payment of the debt and discussed the question with his usual 
vigor and boldness. He referred not alone to the effect upon the Gov- 
ernment as a government, but commented upon the evil effect that the 
contrary policy, if adopted, would have on the people. In every mes- 
sage sent by him till the debt had been paid he implored his coun- 
try’s representatives to free themselves from the dangerous shackles of 
indebtedness. His first message contains this language: 


The management of the publie revenue—that searching operation of all gov- 
ernments—is among the most delicate and important trusts of ours; and it will, 
of course, demand no inconsiderable share of my official solicitade. Under 
every aspect in which it can be considered it would appear that advantage must 
result from the observance of # strict and faithful economy. This I shall aim 
at the more axiously, both because it will facilitate the extinguishment of the 
national debt, the unnecessary duration of which is incompatible with real in- 
dependence, and because it will c.unteract that tendency to public and private 
profligacy which a profuse expenditure of money by the Government is but too 
upt to engender. 


In his third message he held out the hope that his administration 
could pay the debt, adding in exultation: 


We shall then exhibit the rare example of a great nation, abounding in all the 
means of happiness and security, altogether free from debt. 


His fourta message, in 1832, contains this: 


I can not too cordially congratulate Congress and my fellow-citizens on the 
near approach of that memorable and happy event, the extinction of the public 
debt of this great and free nation. Faithful to the wise and patriotic policy 
marked out by the Legislature of the country for this object, the present admin- 
istraiion has devoted to itall the means which a flourishing commerce has sup- 
plied and a prudent economy preserved for the public Treasury. Within the 
four years for which the people have confideé the executive power to my charge 
forty-eight millions of dollars will have been applied to the payment of the pub- 
lie debt. 


The following message contained this language: 

From this view of the state of the finances, and the public engagements yet to 
be fulfilled, you will perceive that, if Providence permits me to meet you at an- 
other session, I shall have ths high gratification of announcing to you that the 
national debt is extinguished. 1 can not refrain from expressing the pleasure I 
feel at the near approach of that desirableevent. The short period of time within 
which the public debt will have been discha: is strong evidence of the abun- 
dant resources of the country, and of the prudence and economy with which the 
Government has heretofore been administered. We have waged two wars since 
we became a nation with one of the most powerful kingdoms in the world; both 
ofthem undertaken in defense of our dearest rights—both successfully prosecuted 
and honorably terminated ; and many of those who partook in the firststruggle, 
as well as the second, will have lived to see the last item of the debt incurred in 
these necessary but expensive conflicts faithfully and honestly discharged. 

Sir, what patriotic pride must have thrilled this soldier of the Rev- 
olution and hero of New Orleans to announce to Congress, in 1835: 

Since my last annual communication all the remains of the public debt have 
been redeemed, or money has been placed in deposit for this purpose, when- 
ever the creditors choose to receive it. 

He had seen and been potent in two wars, the object of oneof which 
was to give mankind liberty on the land, the other to maintain his free- 
dom upon theseas. Having furled his country’s flag with honor and 
been called to its highest civic trust, he could boast not only that inde- 
pendence was achieved and maintained but that this last dollar had been 
paid. He had fought the good fight, he had kept the faith! But he 
did not feel that his work was complete till he admonished his country 
against another evil, the very one we are to-day striving to prevent. 
This he did in his last annual message to Congress. He said: 

The experience of other nations admonished us to hasten the extinguishment 
of the publie debt; but it will be in vain that we have congratulated each other 


upon the disappearance of this evil if we do not guard against the equally great 
one of promoting the unnecessary accumulation of public revenue. 


_ Did he, sir, or any of his predecessors regard a public debt as a bless- 
ing? 

Sut, Mr. Chairman, Democracy furnished this country with another 
President who had occasion to speak on this question, for the Mexican 
war, carried on under Mr. Polk’s administration, entailed a heavy debt 
upon the people. His first message contains this: 


A few years ago our whole national debt, growing out of the Revolution and 
the ae i8l2 with Great Britain, was e and we to the 
wor @ rare and noble spectacle of a great and growing who had full 
discharged every obligation. Since that time the existing has been om 


tracted, and small as it is in comparison with the similar burdens of mos: .. 
nations, it should be extinguished at the earliest practicable period. =)..." 
the state of the country permit, and especially if our foreign relations 
no obstacles, it is cortemplated to apply all the moneys in the Treas 
accrue, beyond what is required for the appropriations by Congres 
dation. I cherish the hope of soon being able to congratulate t 
.u3 recovering once more the lofty position which it so recently o- 
country, which exhibits to the world the benefits of self-covernme:;: 
oping all the sources of national prosperity, owes to maukind the e 
example of a nation free from the blighting influence of a public ; 


In his message of 1848 Mr. Polk said: 

A public debt of more than $120,000,000 existed, and it is not to} 
many of the authors of the new system did not regard its sp 
essential to the public prosperity, but looked upon its continu 
evil, 


sur s 
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Though our debt, as compare«i with that of most other nat 
true policy and in harmony with the genius of our institu 
present to the world the rare spectacle of a great republi t 
sources and wealth, wholly exempt from public indebtednes 
still more to our strength and give to us a still more commay 
the other nations of the earth. 

It is thus seen, Mr. Chairman, that the fathers of th. 
founders of our Government, the makers of the Constitut 
the extinguishment of our national debts. No man who was 
porary with the Revolution and rose to the Presidency ever | 
raise his voice for their payment and against their perpetus 
a loud unbroken voice they proclaim to us that our safety ; 
and our prosperity as a people lie in ridding ourselves of 
sir, if they had not thus spoken, our reason would teach 
evil could come from the perpetuation of burdens. So lon 
more than a thousand millions of do)lars interest-bearing «\ 


chinery. 

When we propose to reduce the tariff and modify the | 
many articles puts five dollars into private pockets while it plac 
the Treasury, we are told, ‘‘it can not be done because we ow 
mous debt.’?’ When we propose to modify internal-revenu 
repeal the law which prevents the farmer from selling his t: 
cept to a licensed dealer, we are told by some gentlemen that ‘ we can 
not do it because we must have taxes to meet the national deht.’’ And 
even to-day, when we are seeking to pay out the money in the Treas. 
ury on the bonds that have been due for six years and drawn interest 
all that time off a tax-ridden people, we are told ‘‘ You can not sately 
do it because you will endanger resumption and precipitate a pan 
Endanger resumption by making less the amount we owe? recipi- 
tate a panic by putting more money in circulation? No, sir! 
will never bring any financial calamity by reducing the amou 
terest you have to pay or by putting more sound currency in ci 
tion. , 

No wonder a new clamor has been raised in these latter days! \ 
wonder some of the holders of untaxable bonds oppose their payment. 
It is no small thing to have all the blessings of free institutions show- 
ered upon us without having to pay the cost of them. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to know that many of the holders of the securities do 
not join in the demand for their perpetuation, but share in the common 
desire of other good citizens to have the debt paid whenever it is best 
for 1t to be. 

Sir, there is another reason for the early paymeni of our bonis. | 
take it to be a sound principle that the burdens of government should 
rest equally on all classes. This salutary and fundamental principle 
of republican government is wholly disregarded in the issuance 0! ou! 
present formof bonds. Theyare freed from alltaxation. The iortuna 
holders of the twelve hundred and forty-odd millions of Govermmel 
bonds never see a tax-gatherer. They never contribute upon them one 
dollar of taxes to support either the Government, State, county, or uty 
in which they live, nor even to the public schools, the proper support 
of which all favor. 

Rapid payment undoubtedly has the tendency, by turning ‘ove 
locked-up capital, to build railroads, open mines, construct {urnaces 
build factories, raise the price of farm lands, give thrift to agnicuiture 
and give life and vigor to every trade and every branch of incust'y. 
It is true that it lowers the rate of interest, the price of money. 14 
is the only thing it does reduce. But that of itself will beneit te 
masses by the facility it will afford counties, municipalities, com pani 
and individuals to fund or renew at a lower rate of interest the be 
tured debts which they are not able to pay. 

The debt of the people of the United States—States, counties, ©! 
and national is as follows: 

Aggregate debt of States and Territories..... 


Total indebtedness, according to the census of 1830..... .... .... 
Debt of the Government of the United States: 
EE a meoeeeroorenryrometnnsemnnr- calivdememeincstencoe 
on-interest-beari 


ING «0. -ccecvecccesecesenecesecsccccseseerescecesssees seeseseceerecescreees 


Granda total.................+ ee cesasasenece 2, 803, S25, 

Mr. Chairman, many of our cities are loaded with debts, almo-' ° 
bankruptcy. Baltimore owes twenty-eight millions; Boston, twe?'!” 
three millions; Brooklyn, thirty-seven millions; Cincinnati, twes'! 
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millions; Philadelphia, forty millions; Saint Louis, twenty-one mill- 
jons; Washington, twenty-one millions; and New York, ninety-six 
millions. 

The mortgage debts of the railroads of the United States ar $3,750, - 
000,000, making a total indebtedne ss of Government, States, counti 
cities, and railroads of $6,553,324, 906. aes an 

There is no means of ascertaining the aggregate of individual debts 
of our people. But it is known to be enormous, My distinguish d 
friend, General WARNER, Of Ohio, who has given this subject m ich 
careful thought, in a speech made by him on the silver question in this 





Hall a few months ago, estimated the tenant farmers of the United | 
States at 4,686,187, as will be seen from the following extract: 


no statistics in the United States by which to compute the total mort- 


We have > oan > 
p In 1880 the census showed 4,686,187 tenant farmers, and a 


gage indebtedness. 7 4 ved nt fa 
writer in the January North American says “it isa very rare thingin the newer 
States to come across a farmer who has nota mortgage, or bill of some kind, 
coming due on his land.” Butif the mortgage indebtedness reaches no more 
per capita here than in England it would amount to $8,200,000,000, which would 
be 41 per cent. of the true estimated value of all the real estate in 1880. This is 
about the same as the per capita of the mortgage indebtedness of Europe, and 
is doubtless a low estimate for this country. 


| 

He also adds this noteworthy fact: | 
In the United States, banks, trust, and insurance companies hold $550,000,000 
| 





of the national debt; 10,000 persons hold $500,000,000 more, and less than 100,000 
out of a population of 57,000,0000wn theentire debt. How municipal and mort- 
gage debts are held statistics do not show. 

Sir, is it possible that with all this indebtedness hanging over our 
people, most of it bearing interest, we will keep out of circulation 
money t*-* ~«nld aid in its payment and prevent it from producing 
bank’ 
offe - 
br io . 
we. a8 th. 
will heap ex 
ing currency 


vw can we expect pardon from our constituents for the 
money and forcing them to pay interest on the 
jue? We have taken away from individuals, as 

ae right toissue currency. Having done this, they 


sms upon us if we lock up from them the only remain- 
have. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 30; 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole ou the state of the Union, by 
special order, on private pension and removal of disabilities bills— 

Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I shall want so much time as 
the gentleman has givenme. Iam not going to weary the committee. 
I would not say a word if it were not patent that there can be no leg- 
islation to-night. 

Mr. WALLACE. I make the point that there is no quorum in this 
House, and that without a quorum it is not in order under the rules to 

further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and he has an hour. He has yielded for ten min- 
utes to the gentleman from L[llinois. 

Mr.WALLACE. Unanimous consent was given to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to explain this case. Unanimous consent was not 
granted that he should yield the floor to others for the purpose of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. CANNON. You can not take the gentleman from Massachusetts 
off the-floor, although the gentleman from Louisiana may succeed in 
obstructing legislati 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I asked a question of the gentleman from Chio 
[Mr. WARNER], which he took some fifteen or twenty minutes to answer. 
1 wish to say a word about his answer. The law, of course, must be 
enacted under the Constitution by the House and Senate, subject to 
the approval of the President. There is no law touching pensions or 
anything else which in its general operation does not work hardship in 
individual eases, and from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time it has been the duty of Congress, when in session, monthly, 
weekly, and I might say almost daily, to grant relief against the opera- 
tion of general laws in their application in special cases. 

The = from Ohio asks for all these bills—— 
aan RT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- | 

n 
Mr. CANNON. I will yield a little later on. The gentleman from 

hio asks. how much time would it take tixis House to pass all these 
bills and how much time for the President to sign them, if he gave | 
ten minutes to each, or to disapprove of them. Yet that is at best but | 


amen CCC LA 











in apology for refusa have a to do justice i 
nan must recollect that no President, that no Congress in 
detail with all these matter 

Mr. WALLACE. | 7 tI 

Mr. CANNON e gentle ! ! t ‘ ve Presi- 

»f the United States « m individually 
each session of Congress he « hem 
he gentleman knows 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Ot 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir; Ime LOWS 
the practice that the Presid to 
take the bills that are passed to him by ¢ ore ; that are 
prepared by forty or fifty committees here rki } d week 
out and month in and 1 nth out, and w 1 tl ro tot i if 
for his approval he says that he can not ex! 
practice he refers them to the: t] t 
bureaus and the d d 3 i t 
them back to him, and the I xu oO 
ceed in any other wa‘ 

There is no other manner in which could per his duties ex- 
cept in that way. It is true that he might in an inal bill out- 
line a policy or speak of general principles; so that there is nothing in 
that point which the gentleman makes. Why, Mr. Cha n, from the 
time of Moses, when he found in governing t!] ld f Israel they 
brought too much work to bear upon him, acting wi t udvice of 
his father-in-law, Jethro, he made ordinances for their ernment and 
appointed judges over thousands, hundreds, and tens, reserving to 
himself the power to determine the hard causes, to t all 
civilized people have followed the spirit of that pre i 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is not that wl at Congress should ow 

Mr. CANNON. Congress has passed general legislation, and I grant 
you it should pass additior renerallegislation, correcting some of the 
constructions given by the Commissioner of Pensions to the general 
pension laws. But Congress has not seen proper to do it 

It has refused both in the last Congress and in this A bill passed 


the Senate of the United States that for months has lai ithout action 
on the part of the House, a bill that would take fifty to one hundred 
thousand of the soldiers of the late war that ought to be pensioned and 
put them on the roll notwithstanding the technicalities, and yet that 
bill, in the face of the difficulties the gentleman from Ohio points out as 
embarrassing Congress in its deliberations, has slept jits last sleep, I fear 
the eternal sleep, so far as this Congress is concerned, from 


nW 





it time to 
now. 
Mr. HERBERT. Why did not the Forty-seventh Co1 gress pass some 
measure of that kind? 
Mr. CANNON. ‘The Forty-seventh Congress no Icnger exists; its 


acts have passed into history. You can not excuse action now or in the 
future by asking, W)iy did not some one in the past do better? 

I say in default of that general legislation just such cases as this 
man’s and others wo have failed to get their pensions granted have 
been forced to come to Congress—men who in justice and equity should 
be entitled to relief, but have no other tribunal but Congress, and when 
they come here their cases are referred to a con 
in favor of relief, and it is our duty to act upon them. 

Why, gentlemen, casesentitled and not entitled to relief are acted upon 
all the time by Congress. At this session of Congress, without law, we 
making the law ourselves, being the great fountain of the law-making 
power of the Government, we granted to Mr. Wintersmith, the father 
of an ex-Doorkeeper of this House, $3,000, being a year’s salary, on the 
motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], the bill 
having been introduced in the first instance by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REaGaAn]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Did th ntleman vote for that? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir, I did not. I am not aware that Mr. Win- 
tersmith ever served his country in war, and how much he served it in 
peace I know not; but I recollect the speech of the gentleman from 
Kentucky when he presented that bill tothe House. He said that Mr. 
Wintersmith was dead and his mother was dead and his brother was 
dead, and that it would be a graceful and magnanimous thing by way 


imittee, which reports 


of condolence to make this appropriation to the father. Why was it 
done? Because the majority of Congress thought it a fit and proper 
thing todo. And so all along the line everywhere these bills come up 
and are acted upon. It its a matter of every-day occurrence 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. How many of the eight t! und bills has 


the House been able to consider ? 
Mr. CANNON. Why is it that a gentlen 


n ¢ » much ability as 
the gentleman from Ohio, a gentleman who w ed in war and noted 
also in peace, should rise in his place to-night and undertake to talk 





about this question in the manner he did, and say that because wé have 
not the attributes of Divinity, and can not give even-handed justice to 
every man who served in the late war, therefore we will not give justice 
to any? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is not the position I took, but on the 
contrary, that we ought to have a better means of doing justice to all; 
and I think we can have a better means. 


Mr. CANNON. And I stand with you and agree to help you fora 
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better means, notwithstanding the fact that I stand with a minority of 
forty and you stand with a majority of forty. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation has already been passed by the Senate and you have refused 
to consider it; and in the absence of consideration of general legisla- 
tion this and other cases like it on Friday nights should be favorably 
considered and passed. True, others are equally deserving, but if we 
can not consider all of the cases, none of those who do not receive it 
will complain, because we give relief so far as we can. 

Now, one word further addressed to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WALLACE]. Hesays these proceedings are ridiculous; that they 
are not parliamentary. Why, does the gentleman know that nine- 
tenths of our legislation is in fact done withoata quorum; that aquorum 
in nine-tenths of the business transacted is not demanded? I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to give me two or three minutes more. 

Mr. RICE. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Louisiana know that in 
the mother country, with a house of commons that is substantially 
supreme, of over six hundred members, forty members constitute a 
quorum, and from year to year make provision for the service of that 
country, reaching out as it does everywhere about the world ? 

Does not the gentleman also know that, practically, less than forty 
men in this House from time to time control over nine-tenths of all the 
legislation enacted? Not the same forty, I grant you, all the time, 
because gentlemen are divided into committees. Someare on one com- 
mittee and some on another, and each committee prepares business re- 
ferred to it, and in the main we all trust the committees from necessity, 
not only in individual pension bills: but in nearly all other matters. 
There is, therefore, nothing in that point as made by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WALLACE]. 

I will say to the gentleman from Leuisiana you can not convince the 
people in the North, who carried on the war and whose soldiers fought 
its battles at $12 and $14 a month ¢hat your objections are well founded 
or that you understand their necessities or that you are correctly ex- 
tending that even-handed justice that should be given to them on ac- 
count of the disabilities they incurred that this Government might live. 
[Appiause. ] 


The Treasury Surplus. 


SPEECH 


ION. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, July 29, 1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public debt— 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I would have been glad before taking any part my- 
self in the debate to ascertain precisely what the objection was to this 
resolution as it came from the House. 

One of the members from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] who led the op- 
position to this measure in the other body did so upon the ground that 
the reserve which the resolution proposes to leave in the Treasury is 
insufficient for the purpose of the redemption of the outstanding legal- 
tender notes. In the course of his remarks he said: 

Now remember this is fair weather. I do not hesitate to say that in a stormy 
time $140,000,000 or $150,000,000 is not a sufficient sum of itself to insure converti- 
bility into gold for both the national-bank notes and the mbacks. But in 
fair weather it is abundant. The effect of this resolution will be to bring on foul 
weather—a storm. Instead of being stronger we are weaker; instead ot newton 
furled our sails in advance they are all spread to the wind, and the ship, rolling 
and tossing, will finally go down under the overpowering volume—I was going 
to say of wind, but currency when inflated and wind are synonymous terms, 
and therefore I will say of currency which will be poured in for redemption. 


That is intelligible. It is the theory of those who favor a gold stand- 
ard and of those who desire to have the greenback notes retired. We 
heard the same thing from representatives of the same class on this flcer 
when the act of 1882 was being considered. It has been the burden of 
the song of the Treasury since that time. But when the Senator from 
Iowa comes to announce his position on this resolution, as the organ ot 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, he says he is opposed to it in the 
shape it passed the House because it does not leave any money to pay 
current obligations. Inferentially I think he stated that $100,000,000 
was an overplus rather than an amount too small for the redemption 
of legal-tender notes. He complained rather that this resolution, ac- 
cording to the construction which he put upon it, required $100,000,- 
000 to be kept exclusively for the purpose of redeeming legal-tender 
notes, and that was a ground of complaint. So I take it that he thinks 
$100,000,000 is too much. I should be glad to get the opponents of 


this resolution together upon some one point if 1 could, in order that 


—_— 


we might not be confused in this debate by attacks from two 
ferent and wholly irreconcilable standpoints. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not want to disturb the Senator, but I wish 
to say that inasmuch as this $100,000,000 was irrevocably fixed by the 
resolution as it came from the other House, I did not propose to debate 
that question pro or con. I quite agree with the Senator. ; 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the Senator, by the statement he has mado 
agrees that $100,000,000 of reserve is too much. . 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to asi the 
Senator from Iowa what he meant by the expression he used ? ™ 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. GEORGE. What did he mean by $100,000,000 being irreyoca- 
bly fixed—fixed for what? 

Mr. ALLISON. Fixed for the purpose of redeeming United States 
notes, and nothing else. That is the resolution. 

Mr.GEORGE. That is an interpretation of the meaning of t 
olution. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not any interpretation. It is the resolution 

Mr. PLUMB. I take issue with the Senator on that, and that was 
the point to which I was just coming. The language of the resolution 
is: 

That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury— 

What is that surplus? What is that balance? The resolution goes 

on to characterize it— ' 


including the amount held for redemption of United States notes— 


That isto say, whatever balance there may be, including those mon- 
eys which may be held for the redemption of United States notes: and 
the use of that word ‘‘including’’ distinctly shows that the framer of 
the resolution had in mind that there were other sums than the reye- 
nue for United States notes which would go to make up this $100, (00.- 
000 to be held as the surplus or balance in the Treasury; otherwise the 
word ‘‘including’’ is absolutely irrelevant and misleading. But the 
Senator from Iowa coupled that with the last sentence of the last clause 
of the resolution— 
the surplus or balance herein referred to shali be the available surplus, ascer- 
tained according to the form of statement of the United States Treasurer, of the 
assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States employed on June 30, 
1886. 

If there had not been thrown on that sentence the calcium light of 
the construction of the Senator from Iowa, I should have said that meant 
simply the funds held in the Treasury over and above what was nec- 
essary to meet the liabilities, accrued and accruing; that is to say, that 
which the Government may be called on to pay—the available surplus 
ascertained according to the form of statement. Now, that form of 
statement is not private. 

Mr. CHACE. Will the Senator allow me a question right there? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. CHACE. Is not the Government called upon to pay the whole 
of the United States notes ? 

Mr. PLUMB. When they are presented. 

Mr. CHACE. ‘They are liable to be presented, and you have §31),- 
000,000 to meet in that case. 

Mr. PLUMB. Notatall. The statement handed me by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is only one of the Treasury statements. There is »nother 
statement bearing the same date in which is shown the azuount wich 
is available for the payment of the public debt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the statement of liabilities and assets. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well. Oneof the statements of the Treasury of 
this date shows according to the estimate of the Treasurer the amount 
of money that is available for the purpose of the payment of the pub! 
debt. The statement of indebtedness and the statement of assets w/ich 
may be used in the discharge of that indebtedness is the statement in 
somany words of thesum which is available for the purpose of paying 
the public debt and that is stated at about $76,000,000. 

The amount as shown here under the head of cash in the Treasury 
available for reduction of the public debt is $205, 202,147.75, and among 
the items which are held as unavailable for reduction av» fractional sil- 
ver coin, minor coins, &c., amounting to $29,000,000; aod the net cash 
balance in hand under that statement is $75,191,109.95. 

The utmost that can be made out of that construction is that the 
amount available for the purposes of this resolution are that this sum 
of $75,191,109.95 plus such amounts as may hereafter come into the 
Treasury, and which may and do actually go into the same fand, are 
according to the Treasury idea available for the reduction of the national 
debt. 

Bat the criticism on the form of this resolution on that subject would 
have come from some otber source very much better than from the Sen 
ator from Iowa who reports an amendment to the resolution, but for 
getting to amend it in “his particular in which he says it ought to be 
amended. If the construction of it is as vicious as he says, if it does 
incorporate a statement by reference into the body of the law which 
commits us to no payment atall on the public debt, what shall he said 
of the discharge of duty on the part of the committee which reports 4 
resolution in this precise state and does not qualify it by any apt and 
proper words in the amendment which they report? The Finance Com- 
mittee is here in the attitade of reporting a resolution which they 


widely dif. 


he res- 
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adopts the views and incorporates the report of the Treasurer of the 
[nited States with the effect to prevent any payment of the public debt 
whatever, and thus defeat wholly the purpose of the resolution. 

I should be glad to have had the ingenuity of the Finance Commit- 
tee exercised on that point—upon the point of the remedy of that which 
they claim now to be a fundamental defect in the structure of the orig- 
inal resolution as it came from the House of Representatives—instead 
of contributing still further to render it abortive by putting on an affirm- 
ative declaration to the effect that if the Treasurer of the United States 
continues to believe as he believes now, as shown by this statement, he 
shall go on accumulating the money of the people and allowing the 
national debt to remain unpaid. ee 

Mr. President, for either one of the theories which have been broached 
in opposition to this resolution as it came from the House its terms in 
my judgment are ample. s : 

I believe that $100,000,000 is more money than is necessary to be 
kept in the Treasury of the United States for the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes. I do not believe that there is any contingency that 
can be imagined to exist in which that $100,000, 000, or any considera- 
ble portion of it, will be drawn for the purpose of redeeming United 
States notes—and why? More than once within the last two or three 
years greenback notes have been at a premium in New York city sim- 
ply because they were not in ample supply and because of their very 
much greater convenience compared with gold or silver for the purpose 
of the transaction of business in that great metropolis. 

One hundred million dollars is fully 334 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing volume of that currency. The amount as fixed by the resolution 
in 1879 is a littleless than $347,000,000. Theoriginal greenback notes 
were provided for by the act of July 11, 1862, and therefore twenty- 
four years since the first issue. The original volume was $400,000, 000. 
The present volume, $346,000,000, includes what is remaining also of 
the old demand notes issued in 1861, of which there were $50,000,000; 
and so that original volume of this class of currency, the demand notes 
and the legal-tender notes, of which there are nominally outstanding 
$346,000,000 to-day, was $450,000,000. Of course it can not be re- 
duced to an exact mathematical proposition what amount has been lost 
meanwhile; but will any one say that the loss of one-half of 1 per 
cent. per annum is too much? Consider the casualties by flood, by 
fire, which here and there and everywhere occur, in which some por- 
tion of this volume of money is destroyed; consider the great fires in 
Boston and Chicago; consider the inevitable losses which must have 
occurred on account of the destruction of notes paid to the soldiers in 
the field. It seems wholiy reasonable that from all these sources there 
must have been.a loss, an absolute destruction equal to at least one- 
half of 1 per cent. per annum. 

Upon this basis the amount now outstanding is less than $300,000,- 
000. The Treasury had on hand, according toits last statement, $22,- 
000,000 of these. There is a large portion inevitably held as a re- 
serve for national banks, and which practically therefore is withdrawn 
from circulation and withdrawn from any possible opportunity or in- 
ducement for any one to make use of it or to exchange it for other cur- 
tency. There never can be under any circumstances over $200, 000,000 
of this greenback money in actual circulation. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. I yield. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Iowa states that there is no law 
now which absolutely requires $100,000,000 to be kept in reserve, but 
that it is intimated in the law that that amount should be kept in re- 
serve by the expression that the amount shall not be reduced to less 
than $100,000,000. We resumed specie payments on January 1, 1879. | 
That pore gs A aes of twenty years during which gold and silver 
were not in ¢i ion at all except in special localities; and yet not- 
withstanding that fact there have been presented for redemption but 
$22,000,000 from 1879 up to this present good hour. 

Mr. PLUMB, I am coming to that in a moment. 
ator will not antici me. 

_ Mr. MAXEY. not that proof conclusive that this amount itself 
is largely in excess of any necessity ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I should think it conclusive if there were not even 
stronger facts that negative the idea that there can be any great pre- 
sentation of greenback notes for redemption. Under the laws organ- 
ang national banks the banks in redemption cities are required to 
hold 25 per cent, of their liabilities in their vaults. Among the country 
banks that amount is only 15 per cent. The actual business experience 
of the country ever since the organization of the national banks shows 
that these amounts are sufficient for all practical purposes. 

I know it will besaid that the Goverment ought not to run the risk 
Which bankers are ing to run in regard to the question of reserve. 
But look at the difference between the liability of a bank to be called 
upon to pay out its deposits and that of the Government on account of 
the notes. When a man hasa check his first thought is to 
collect it because it does not perform except in a very limited degree the 
office of money, and in the next place under the law he is required to 
exercise in ting it. If he holds it in his pocket an un- 
Recessary hour, al koemnde it by other than the usual and direct way 


I hope the Sen- 


to the point where it is to be collected and the bank meanwhile has 
failed, he suffers the loss. 
the drawer. 


He is also responsible for the insolvency of 
It is not adapted in amount or otherwise to perform the 


office of money, and consequently rarely passes through more than the 
hands of one person, except as it does so in going the most direct and 


usual way to the bank on which it is drawn. 

And yet with this necessity for the prompt collection of checks drawn 
against bank reserves the 25 per cent. in reserve in city banks and 15 
per cent. in country banks has been ample to keep the solvency of 
the national banks intact. But when a man has a greenback note how 
different the case is. It will buy everything everywhere and in all 
sections of the country equally, and is for all practical purposes, what- 
ever may be said about it, technically money, which will perform the 
highest office which can be performed by money anywhere. Among 
the least of its merits is that it can be exchanged for gold or silver at 
at the Treasury Department, but this the holder does not want, for the 
greenback is more valuable for ase as money than gold. 

I once heard a bank president ‘n New York describe in graphic lan- 
guage the great risk that his bank incurred in transferring $800,000 of 
gold from the New York clearing-house to his bank, a few blocks fur- 
ther up Broadway. It not only had to be transported in a wagon, but 
the wagon was surrounded by police armed with revolvers drawn. If 
it had been $800,000 in legal-tender notes it would have gone in a carpet- 
sack in the hands of the teller of the bank with just as much safety as 
the gold went under charge of an armed detachment of police. 

The day for the use, for the actual and manual delivery of gold and 
silver as money in this country, has gone by except in a very limited 
degree. Nobody wants thecumbrousand inconvenient metals. So the 
greenbacks are not presented at the Treasury for redemption in coin. 
As the Senator from Texas says, the entire amount presented from 1879 
down to date is only about $22,000,000. Whois going to present them 
for redemption in the future? Will it be the constituents of my friend 
from Iowa? Will any of the constituents of my friend from Louisiana 
be found at the Treasury door with greenbacks for which they will 
demand gold ? 

Mr. President, the danger, if there be danger at all, of a run upon 
the Treasury comes from two or three places only in all this broad 
land, and principally from one. We know that the farmer, that the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the presidents and other officers of rail- 
way companies, none of these men will present a dollar in greenbacks 
for redemption, because they want the greenback as a more useful me- 
dium of exchange than gold can possibly be. 

The only source from which danger is ever threatened is Wall street 
and the corresponding influence in a few large cities which it represents 
and controls. This interest is thatof speculation pureand simpie. It 
represents none of the productive interests of the country, and lives by 
the spoil it is enabled to levy upon the labor of farm, shop, and field. 
From this source and this only is danger threatened. And yet the 
Treasury Department, influenced by Wall street, is strenuously object- 
ing to the passage of the resolution as it came from the House, because 
of the danger that this same Wall street will, some of these days, make 
a run on the Treasury, depleting it of its gold. 

Wall street, through its agent and ally, the Treasury Department, 
asking the Government to prepare against its own threatened assault 
upon the public credit! If Wall street could only control its own 
piratical tendencies there would be no danger. 

This same interest, combined with the national banks of the large 
cities, threatened Congress when, in 1879, it passed the bill to maintain 
the volume of greenbacks. They said that was continuing a vicious 
catrency born of the war and that ought to have disappeared with the 
war: that so long as it remained there would be disturbance, disar- 
rangement of values, and the only way in the world to have a good 
currency was to give it into the hands of the banks who were thereby 
to be enabled not only to issue the money of the country but to fix both 
its volume and its price. But Congress, disregarding the threat and 
the prophesied danger, passed the act providing that the volume of 
legal-tender notes should not be reduced; and I risk nothing in saying 
that the general judgment of the country is to the effect that the meas- 
ure was wise and beneficial to the best interests of the country, and 
that the repeal of that law or the enactment of any other which would 
strike down the legal-tender note or deprive it of any of its functions 
as money would forever destroy the party which accomplished such a 
purpose. 

Subsequently we were confronted with the maturity of the 5 and 6 
per cent. bonds of the United States, and Congress undertook to pro- 
vide for the issue of bonds bearing 3 per cent. interest, the proceeds of 
which should be used to take up the maturing ones, and a bill for this 
purpose passed both Houses. From the first moment that a 3 per cent. 
bond was proposed until the last act in the drama, the Wall street and 
banking influences of the country unanimously asserted that a bond 
bearing such rate of interest could not be sold at par and denounced 
its proposed issue as unwise and unjust, and when the bill was finally 
sent to President Hayes, these same people by their clamor and by 
threatening a panic, which they did their best to produce by reducing 
the national-bank circulation about $20,000,000, induced the President 
to veto the bill, and it did not become a law. 
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The excitement was very great and many and loud were the denun- 
ciations heaped on the heads of Congressmen from the West and South 
who supported the bill for their temerity in presuming to act in finan- 
cial matters against the opinions of Eastern bankersand brokers. East- 
ern newspapers were filled with denunciation of Congress on the same 
account, 

And so the bill failed, and financial circles quieted down, having 
manifested their power and had theirown way. Then what happened? 
‘The very next session of Congress following the question naturally came 
up again. By this time new light had come to those who knew so 
much the year before, and the same bankers and brokers who had 

secured the veto of the 3 per cent. bond bill now changed front and 
begged Congress to do what it had before denounced—pass a bill pro- 
viding for 3 per cent. bonds. A bill was reported from the Finance 
Committee for that purpose, the bonds to run thirty years, as was the 
case with the vetoed bill. But Congress had learned something too, 
and the bill was amended so as to make the bonds due at the option of 
the Government; and because of that wise provision more than two 
hundred millions of the bonds have already been paid, instead of leav- 
ing them as a legacy to the next generation, as would have been the 
case if the original bill had passed. So the bankersand brokers builded 
better than they knew. A 3 per cent. thirty-year bond was not good 
enough for them, and having beaten that they were glad to get a bond 
bearing the same rate of interest due at the option of the Government. 
No one, except those who believed a national debt to be a national bless- 
ing, and who think the national debt ought to be perpetual in order to 
furnish a basis for corporate issues of money, doubts that Congress acted 
wisely in legislating as it did on the question of refunding the debt. 
Great good and no harm has come from it. 

So when it was proposed to remonetize silver, that was to be the be- 
ginning of unnumbered woes to all the business interests of this great 
country. Gold was going to leave the country; it would be at once at 
a large premium, and the country would be brought to a silver basis. 
But all this proved a mistake. Gold is not ata premium, is still money 
and not merchandise, and instead of leaving the country our stock of 
it has constantly increased until we have more than ever before and 
more than any European nation. 

The croaking, however, still goes on. The New York banks draw 
notes payable in gold. The president of one of them said toa customer 
recently: ‘“‘Some of these days, and very soon, gold will go up to 20 
per cent, premium ata bound.’’ ‘‘ And then,’’ said the customer, ‘‘all 
your discounts being payable in gold, you will collect the 20 per cent. 
premium from your debtors.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, “‘ but that is 
not our fault; we must protect ourselves.’’ 

To this the customer replied that ‘‘less than 20 per cent. stands be- 
tween the business community and bankruptcy. You add 20 per cent. 
to the value of the discounts of your bank by adding that much to what 
their makers have to pay, and you raise them and thereby prevent their 
paying; and in the attempt to collect the additional 20 per cent. you 
will lose more than enough of the principal to make up your gain in 
the premium you will get by exacting gold payments. You and other 
bankers of all other men in the world are interested that such a con- 
tingency as the sudden inflation in value of debts shall not overtake 
the business world.”’ 

There are men who profit by the misfortunes which overtake their 
fellows; there are mén to whom the plunging of the great mass of the 
people into a great gulf of financial despair and wretchedness would 
bring wealth; but it is not the man who has got his means in the 
active current of business; it is not the man who has to depend upon 
the collection of debts from individuals. What he would gain in one 
direction he would lose in another. Such men are really interested in 
maintaining financial solvency rather than bringing about a wreck of 
it, but they have so long followed the echoes of London opinion that 
they permit themselves to declaim against their own best interests; in 
fact, however, they instinctively oppose whatever a 94 ey of Con- 
gress favors and without even seriously it. 

So, as I said, these men deal with panics and about them glibly 
as a means whereby public opinion may go their way and Congressmen 
yield to do their bidding. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansasif he agrees 
with the Senator from Iowa that the resolution as it now stands re- 
quires $100,000,000 in gold to be kept in the Treasury in coin as the 
basis of redemption of the greenback rotes ? 

Mr. PLUMB. No. I will read the on!y provision on that subject 
contained in the law. It is section 12 of chapter 290 of the art of 1882. 
The main purpose of the section was to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue gold certificates, certificates based on the deposit of 
gold, and of course the holder of these certificates was entitled to call 
at any time for the gold which he had deposited. It was his gold. 
The Government simply was the trustee, the naked trustee without 
value or without interest; and the proviso to that section is: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the ee oes ee oe 


Heaney roscrved torn redemplicaof Uived Sa and gold bullion in the 
reserved for the redemption of Uatsed nates motes dalle below $100,- 


Be force of this provision is simply that the process of depleting the 


Treasury of gold — the means of these certificates might be arre«; 
by the Secretary of the Treasury interposing to suspend the « ee 
of the law whenever the gold reserve ran below $100,000,000). 

is no setting apart of any fund whatever. The provision is mer.) 

tive so far as the reserve is concerned. 

Mr. ALLISON. LI called attention to the act of 1975. a, 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for coin for th : 
and in pursuance of that requirement he sold $95,500,000- . 
judgment I said he could use that fund for no other purpose ; 
purpose indicated in the law of 1875. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much is that—$95,000,000° 

Mr. ALLISON. By the law of 1875 authority was ¢iy.;, 
retary of the Treasury to purchase coin with bonds {for th, 
redeeming United States notes. In the execution of that » 
he did purchase $95,500,000 of coin and put it in the T; . 
stated that that money was there for the purpose of red 
States notes and only for that purpose by the lay 

Mr. PLUMB. The Secretary of the Treasury } y 
at $50,000,000; he might have gone on selling bor 
$500,000,000 if he chose so to do. eiimaienattor lei ft 
discretion. Whatever he thought was necessary in view , 
mand of the law that the Treasury resumespecie payments, | as 
with all the power that was necessary for that purpose, and he was on. 
thorized to issue bonds ad libitum according to the provisions of +) 

June 14, 1870. That is to say, by the resumption act, the w)yo), 
power of the act of June 14, 1870, in regard to bonds, was deposit, 
with him for the purpose of providing coin for the redemp; 
United States notes, and that power is just as strong and intact to-day 
as it was in the beginning. In other words, he has power to jssy) 
$1,000,006, $10,000,000, $100,000,000, a thousand millions, in bonds 
drawing 4}, 5, or 6 per cent. interest, at his election, for the purnos 
of supplying coin to meet the needs of the Treasury for the redem» 
of the legal-tender notes outstanding, and that power is there to-day 

Mr. President, for these reasons I do not believe that there is any ris, 
to the Treasury whatever in reducing this fund to $100, 000, 00 : 
the contrary, | believe $50,000,000 is just as useful as $|\ 000, 
and if I could myself impress my views on legislation to that extent | 
would cheerfully take the risk, whatever it might be, of tixing that 
fund at $50,000,000, and no more. 

Now, in regard to the curzent expenses. Under the law as it now is 
bonds can not be calle? except on thirty days’ notice, and the resoln- 
tion as it came from t/ze House does not change the law in that x spect 
Therefore, after the Tyeast.z> has got its $110,000,000 extra it st ill must 
give thirty days’ notice, and it has that time in which to accumulate 
other sums of money for all the Treasury purposes; but, as the Senator 
from Kentucky said, we are reveiving from the revenues more than $25,- 
000,000 a month. That is net subject to any practical contingency. 
It does not have to be collected by suit. Just as certain as thatthe sun 
rises in the morning and goes down in the evening that money is bound 
to come into the Treasury. The amount is variable, it is true, but 
variable within small limits, and always, excepting in cases where we 
have reduced taxes, the amount increasing rather than diminishing 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue congratulates himse!! and the 
country on the fact that the collections from internal-revenue sources 
during the last year were $14,000,000 more than the year betore. %o 
during this present fiscal year we shall collect, unless all signs fail 
$350,000,000 from the various sources of revenue. Against that ther 
is a gross outside annual expense of less than $240,000,000. There is 
$90,000,000 at the very inside which can be taken for any purpose (or 
which Congress may seek to use it without in any way diminishing the 
ability of the Government to pay its current expenses. The reso!utwn 
provides only that not less than $10,000,000 of bonds shal! |» 1 
any one month. My friend from Rhode Island is too fresh trom is 
landation of the Department for its extreme conservatism to 
be ready to suggest here that the Secretary will go beyond wha the law 
absolutely reqnires him to do in this regard. And it is safe to say the 
Secretary will not call more than $10,000,000 per month unless the su 
plus increases very greatly. 

So, Mr. President.if $15,000,000 iscalled next month and each succee 
ing menth it will be accompanied by an addition of almost as mucl 
money to the Treasury from the revenues unless all the signs fail. Sup 

in ere 000,000 the surplus for this fiscal year ris only 
350,000 ,000. What is on hand now is, according to the Treasury state 
ment, $75,000,000. It is more than that. There is $11,0v0,()0) inat- 
dition which, according to the Treasury statement quoted in this 
lution, is interest accrued, an item which never appeared in the sa 
ment until the incoming of this adminivtration. It is interest ¥> 
has accrued but which is not due. In other words, the actus: es 0!‘ 
Treasury Department compute each day the interest that has ac" 
lated on the outstanding debt and carry it out in the stacement s “° 

it is not due until the end of the quarter. 

There is to-day, according to that statenent of the Treasury, iy 
$100,000.000 over and above $100,000,000 held for the redem. 0" of 
United States notes, which to be taken out and paid vn the pub- 
lie debt. Now add even the admitted $75,000,000 surplus at present 
to a minimum of $50,000,000 to be derived this fiscal year in exces 
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expenditures, and we have a total of $125,000,000 which can be paid 
on the debt du.‘ng the year, while the resolution is compulsory only 
to the extent of the payment of $120,000,000. What does that lack of 
being asafe proposition ? Is there any possibility that the Treasury will 
be lacking in funds for current expenses? Is it no light matter to put 


120,000,000 rather than to keep it locked up in the Treasury? Is it 
pothing that over $3,000,000 per annum interest will be saved to the 


people? ; Ba 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Folger, who came in with the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Arthur, was not accused of lacking in wisdom and 
common sense. He sums up that question in his report for 1883 in 
these words: 


The public sense is shrewd enough to sce that a debtor owing a large sum 
upon interest which he must pay at short intervals, and some of the principal 
of which he may pay off whenever he pleases, and thus save interest, would 
not be deemed a good manager of affairs if he should give away or loan on 
terms yielding noincome and not likely to insure punctual repayment the means 
which good luck or prudent conduct had put in his hands, and that it would be 
wiser for him, with the cash he had, to extinguish so inuch as he could of the 
debt against him. 


He was discussing then primarily the proposition tolend the surpizs 
money to the States—the United States. He goes on to say: 


And the United States has such means and owes such debts. It owes overa 
billion anda quarter of dollars, which isrunning uponinterest. It hasthe option 
to pay over three hundred millions of the debt whenever it pleases. It 
pay the interest on the rincipal unpaid at shortintervals. It isnot good sense, 
nor is it common prudence, to give away or loan its means, instead of using 
them to pay the debts against it, while, because of its abundant prosperity ; 
easytodoso. There is neither direct =r consequential benefit to that body-poli- 
tic, which is the United States, in the course thatis proposed. A surplusisin hand. 
No way to use it so well, so directly and «nerringly,as with it to pay off and 
take up thatdebt. It admits of no doubt that thus the people of the Union are 
well served and their money so paid as to redound to their lasting advantage. 


Lust 








Thatis axiomatic; it wonld seem not to be necessary to quote author- 
ity on a subject of that kind; but in view of the course of this debate 
it at least was not improper to refer to the opinion of thai very eminent 


official. At that time there was less money in the Treasury than there 
is now. When this administration came in there was outstanding 


$1,260,772,612 of interest-bearing debt of the United States. On the 
30th day of June, 1886, it had been reduced to $1,210,637,612, a net 
reduction of $50,135,000; but the cash in the Treasury had increased 
nearly $51,000,000 beyond the amount left by Mr. McCulloch, the last 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Arthur. I thought myself 
that Mr. McCulloch kept too much money on hand, and yet I could 
see how, like a tenant just going out of possession, he would desire to 
have it left in the best possible condition in order that the new occu- 
pant might not be embarrassed in any way. 

After the present administration came in the country was regaled 
with monthly statements showing large reductions of the public debt, 
but it was soon noted that reducing the public debt meant, according 
to the Treasurer under its new management, the accumulation of a 
greater surplus; and that under this process the bonds were still out- 
standing, still drawing interest which was duly paid from the money 
collected by means of taxes levied upon the people. In other words, 
reducing the debt meant collecting money for that purpose and instead 
of paying the bonds putting the money in the Treasury and then de- 
ducting the liabilities ‘rom it. So the “debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury,”’ did grow less by just as much as the money collected and kept 
as asurplas increased; but no bonds were paid, an so the benefits were 
to the tax-paying public, and the circulation was being constantly con- 
tracted to the extent to which surplus funds accumulated. That emi- 
nent financier, Mr. Micawber, when he gave a note to his importunate 
creditor was wont to say, ‘‘Thank Heaven, one more debt is paid.’ 
The reduction of the national debt by the Democratic administration 
was akin to Mr. Micawber’s payment of his debts. 

_It was not until acombination, a conjunction so to speak, of important 
circumstances occurred that that policy was changed. The one was 
the introduction of a resolution on the subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the second was the speech of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Beck], and the third wasthe sinking fund. Thetime had come 
when, if the law was to be carried out at all, if its positive provisions 
were to be , the money had got to be taken out of the Treas- 
ury for the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, and so it happened 
that after carrying on this policy of discharging the public debt by 
piling upthe le’s money in the Treasury from the 4th day of March 
to the 29th of ber, 1885, a call—the first one—was issued for 
bonds. At that date there was a surplus in the Treasury outside the 
legal-tender redemption fund of over $80,000,000. Public opinion had 

} somewhat aroused and the administration found that there was 
something else besides contention for place which the people were in- 
in, and that one of them was the payment of the national debt 
out of the surplus funds in the Treasury. 

Since the first bond call, brought about as I have stated, payments 
have been made with fair alacrity, though at least $75,000,000 more 
“Xow, Mr Prete 
ow, Mr. t, the people of the United States pay their money 
to the Treasury in the discharge of their legal obligations to the Gov- 
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} ‘ . ° 
rnment, but the Government does not thereby become the owner of 


t 

that money. Itis stee of it for t nublie use: 1 eV 
: 

’ 


made to >i I 1 it perverslo {1 


lore than that, a it sum of 
ds of Congress is a t tation to u 
been experience of it heretofore, and there 
after. ‘The safest and the 1 Y 
ury down toas low a notch as possible ¢ 
thereby remove the temptation to 
always exist where is ; veri } easury 

When there is a surplus of money in the Treasu 
pe ople whos ipply this monev are being deprived <« . Vi 
willing to commit to the Secretary of th I ry t to say 
what the volume of currency shal! be, how much — the people 
shall have for use? Unfortunately Secretaries of the Treasury e 
been too much disciples of that school of finance w 1 believes that 
the volume of currency is of little or no conse a) r as the 
banks are satisfied, that one dollar will perform as ful and proy 
and complete an office as a th 
do not believe that. Wher 
their views they have said that they for 
the transaction of business. They know that among n of small 
means and in times of scarcity the chance 
some portion of the money going is increased by 
crease the volume. Scarce money means chea} 
$1,600,000,000 of gold and silver coin, and k 
bank notes performing the uses of currency, outstand 

The property values of the country amount to $50,000,000, 000 
increase the value of the currency means to decrease the value of the 
property of the country in equal proportion. Dear money and cheap 
property mean the distress of the people. The resolution as it came from 
the House, while better than if amended as proposed by the Finane: 
Committee, does not go far enough in the direction of requiring th: 


a 


payment of the public debt from the surplus funds in the Treasury 








It is chiefly valuable because it denies the right of the fixed capital of 


the country to control the financial policy of the Government. It is 
against its active industries, against its current business, ag i 
flesh and blood. This it now does by its control of the Treasury De- 
partment, and this the resolution, asserting the power and duty of Con- 
gress, overturns, which is of more consequence than the putting in cir- 
enlation of the Treasury surplus. 

As I said, we shall have from ninety to one hund 
year beyond the current obligations of the Government if we are to 
judge the future by the past. The Treasury will pay, if left alone, 
only so much as is required by the operation of the sinking fund, which 
is only forty-six or forty-seven million dollars. Is it a question, I ask 
you, which should be settled by the discretion of one man? Is not the 
question of what shall be money and of its volume a legisiative and 
not an administrative question? 


[I do not think that I am lacking in ordinary hopefuln 


tinst its 


red millions this 


I know 
my disposition is to look at the bright side of everything. But unless 
something occurs totally out of the range of ry probability ver 

soon the American people will feel the pressure of hard times grown 


ordina 


harder. Neither will this condition of things prove tempo 4 

If the volume of the currency is diminished, and if thereby what re- 
mains is increased in price, not only is the value of the property of the 
country diminished in an equal percentage, but what is even worse, the 
value of the debts of the country, of the mortgages upon every home, 
and of the bonds of every city, every town, every township, every 
county, and of every railroad, amounting in the aggregate to more than 
$10,000,000,000, will be preportionately in ised, and as their value 


increases the ability of the makers to pay will be equa diminished 
Add 10 per cent. to that value and see what the difference is. It is 
the difference between individual and mu 
nicipal solvency in many cases. 

Apart from this, as I said a moment ago, is the question of the two 


eontending forces, the fixed capital, the money of the country, against 


nicipal bankruptcy and mau- 


its production. It is the fight for gold against silver; it isthe fight for 
gold against greenbacks; the gold that can be cornered, because it haunts 
the cities and is the money of the few, and can, therefore, easily be made 


which are 
llindivid- 


combined 


both searee and dear, against the silver and the greenback, 
dispersed throughout all the land, performing th 

ually but enormous in the aggreyate and beyond the reach of 
eapital to touch. 

I am in favor, independent of all question mey in the Treas- 
ury, of telling the Secretary exactly what the Leyislature means tae 
policy of this country shall be upon this most im yortant question. 1 
am in favor of taking that discretion which he has now and which he 
insists we shall leave with him away from him, and let the people who 
elect their representatives to this body and to the House say what from 
time to time the interests of the country require. 
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Deficiency Appropriations. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS E. McCOMAS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 2, 1886, 


On the ee of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
louses on amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill. 


Mr. McCOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of this session I do not wish to 
make a speech, but I desire to make a brief review of the failure of 
‘* retrenchment and reform’’ under a Democratic President and House 
of Representatives. 

Two months ago I reminded this House and the country that the es- 
timated revenues for 1887 were $315,000,000, and the estimated p: tal 
revenues for 1887 were $47,542,252, making the total estimated reve- 
nues for 1887, $362,542,252. I then predicted that the total appropria- 
tions by this Congress for 1887, together with the permanent annual, 
would exceed $384,850,332.62. I therefore predicted a deficit of $22,- 
000,000 between estimated revenues for 1887 and the actual appropria- 
tions for 1887. 

The estimated revenues were the only official statement which no 
one could controvert. 

But gentlemen on this floor promptly corrected my prediction that 
the permanent annual appropriations, as increased by the regular an- 
nual appropriations of this Congress, would exceed $384,850,332.62. 

The Post of this city, the New York Star, the reputed organ of the 
administration, and other Democratic papers declared that I had over- 
stated the amount at least one hundred and sixty-eight millions. 

Somebody had made a gross blunder. I did not blunder. 

I now reiterate my statement, that the total appropriations for 1887 
will exceed $384,850,332.62. The tableI append to my remarks shows 
that the regular annual appropriations which have passed both Houses 
for 1887 aggregate $264,783,579.59. 

The total permanentannual appropriations, as reported by the Treas- 
ury for 1887, are $118,910,955; therefore the total actual appropriations 
for 1887 are $383,694,534.59. If the fortification bill ball came from 
one to six millicns would have been added to this total. Thus my 
prediction has been verified. It was a remarkably accurate forecast of 
the anticipated extravagance of the party now in power. The perma- 
nent annual appropriations include the sinking fund, the interest on 
the public debt, and expenses of the customs service, which are regu- 
lated by permanent law. 

It is the regular annual appropriations which indicate the increasing 
prodigality and the falling temperature of Democratic retrenchment 
and reform. If you scan the tables I append it will appear that the 
total of regular annual appropriations for 1884 was $231,993,647.63, 
for 1885 was $195,710,588.09, for 1886 was $219,595,283,18, and for 
1887 is $264,783,579.59. 

But enormous as is the increase of appropriations for 1887 it falls far 
short of the demand for money made by this administration. 


The heads of Departments, united, estimate that their need 
’ 8 for 1887 
are $293,676,129.36. We are warned by these estiinates that ae S ine 
ter we may find huge deficiencies in nearly every Department. 

The same warning we now have in the enormous deficiency bills f 
1887, aggregating $13,950,880.87. _— 

Keeping pace with these extravagant estimates of t 
and with these lavish appropriations we find an A each ene 
of salaries. Can gentlemen on the other side of this Cha. 
this charge? 

I can proveit by therecord. ButI have ashorter method ‘ 
distinguished Democratic leader from Indiana [ Mr. A acho 
you will not heed. ~ mg 

On August 2 (RECORD, page 7867) he made a stat rhic 
man on this floor attempted to confute. Said he: Pee Be 


offices and 
mber deny 


But, Mr. Speaker, I rose for another purpose. 
sent togo any further this session in increasing th 
Gentlemen will be astonished when they come t 


I hopethe House will not con- 
1¢ number of public employés. 


: © look at the “* 
created by this Congress. ‘They will find that it is almost witheet on. oe 


since the close of the war, or at least since the 4th of March, 1873 

The list is much larger than gentlemen who have not kept a vig 
of the record apprehend. And yet noincrease inthe publicemploy 
to have occurred. 


lant watch 
ments ought 


, Such is the record of the Democratic effort at retrenchment and re- 
‘orm. 

The present Congress met when there was a strong public sentiment 
in favor of prompt and liberal outlay for the defense of our seaports, a 
sentiment admirably expressed by the letter of Mr. Tilden, the distin- 
guished citizen who has just passed away. Congress already had a re- 
markable mass of information to guide it in legislation. 1t had, in the 
first place, the very elaborate report of the gun-foundry board, repre- 
senting years of the labor of experts. It had the reports of the House 
select commission on ordnance and gunnery, sometimes called the pub- 
lie-defense commission, and the Senate’s Select Committee on Ordnance 
and War Ships, both representing months of labor in taking testimony 
and in visiting foundries and navy-yards, by some of the ablest men in 
Congress. It had the very elaborate report of the board on fortitica- 
tions and other defenses. Finally, on the subject of heavy guns and 
harbor-defense batteries, it had the important report of the House Na- 
val Committee. Perhaps there never has been in any Congress such a 
collection not only of documentary evidence as to the needs of our coast 
defense but so specific a statement of the precise method of beginning 
the work and the exact appropriations required. But more remarka- 
ble still, if possible, has been the substantial unanimity of these re- 
ports in describing the foundation work needed for providing heavy 
guns and impregnable forts. 

The Senate wanted to begin at once; this House did not. It inter- 

a bill which was a cruel disappointment to the country. It 
would have been more frank to appropriate in lieu of the House bill a 
petty sum for the purchase of lawn-grass seed, climbing ivy, and roof 
moss, to make more pleasing to the eye of strangers who sail into our 
harbors our dismantling and defenseless fortifications. 

The President laboriously vetoes a few individual pension bills but 
promptly seconds the multitudinous efforts of this House to pass a huge 
river and harbor bill. He has just signed it. These things consume 
much time, and within a few hours we will adjourn without a fortii- 
cation bill. Come, let us go home, that the people may consider these 
things. 


APPENDIX. 


History of the fourteen regular appropriation bills, 1886-’87. 


Title. Estimates, 1886. 




















Passed the House. 


Reported to the House. 
Estimates, 1887. 




















Date. | Amount, 
i 1886 
AeA oaccds sconce rescesntncnecmnrevebeeiatamantaneinaietal $699,110 00 $651, 875 00 $523,215 00 | April 14 $523, 715 00 
SUG ..0cinpiastntesseveritpempeereninitnnpaiiitnibdin hinge 26, 110, 489 95 25, 356, 998 O1 23, 892,588 46 | May 12 23, 968, 928 46 
Dipheenaiin and CamWWleR cecccscecmascsscqusssecsnessciseueniiecabiindessnnenes 1,623,176 75 1, 604, 961 60 1,279,665 00 | May 13...... 1, 299, 665 00 
SEIS CA IIIIINIIL AD sn coypintennnssusitiietetebiniaineenientasinennal 3, 669,544 24 3, 839, 868 99 3, 611, 662 99 | April 12 8, 611, 661 99 
¥ortifications............ 7, 303, 000 00 3, 396, 000 00 620,000 00 | July 19. 620, 000 00 
Indian................ 7,328, 049 64 6,051, 259 84 | Feb. 11..... 5,502,312 84 | March 24 5, 493, 062 84 
Legislative, &c ...... 22, 366,500 05 21, 523,565 62 20,560,119 42 | June 16 20, 584, 229 17 
Mi itary Academy . 393,344 78 411.075 00 | Feb. 2..... 197, 805 00 | May 8....... 297, 805 00 
a 30, 654,010 50 30, 836, 357 74 11, 849, 858 70 | June 21..... 11,778, 6 4% 
Pension ' 60, 000, 000 00 75, 830, 200 00 75, 754, 200 00 | March 4... 75, 754, 200 0 
Post-OGBee B.......cevseses socscscossnscoceecevsrcvcece cocoesevessesco cueneenpsseesseeess 56, 099, 169 50 54, 986, 166 89 64, 326,589 07 | April 6...... 54, 326, 589 07 
River and harbor 8, 177, 400 00 c10, 176, 920 00 15, 120, 700 00 May a 15, 142, 100 00 
Ce WOU a cots cece chadescncipravind ctidiedninepnnitns suestinecuancticniiss deghatasidaadinan 82, 326, 402 22 33,554,600 59 | June17..... 21,053, 822 04 | July 1...... 21, 311,525 24 
etd ee 
atl cinnrencesitinncnninininiaeainn yiiien 750,197 63 268, 220, 849 98 538 52 234,712, 139 3 
Deficiency............+. ee , ae oer eas 39 | July 10......; 5, 914, 962 32 
Urgent deficiency......... 8, 582, 454 05 634, 452 65 | March 5... 634, 452 6 
Pension, &c., deticiency 6, 229,000 00 | May 17.....' 6, 229, 000 
Pees dle eee 
Mintel. ..c-wwnateimaniaadensienanensenieamenll minal 265, $32, 651 68 247, 318, 836 56 247, 490, 554 20 
PRAM Cha IG 0oocccsecensevge sseastsensiptansuecininanenioaancentaventnnn Es sennnsee —_ esecoemned = | 
Increase of naval establishment..........cseceeersseessseeneererneeenees | seaneadesvecosenee<tababiineee 
SEIPRR OO... ..nccsrssinnreeesstvnnitinseiiiiinianbiailias secinsiibiintiiarile -+| 3,000, 000 00 
268, 332, 651 68 


Grand total | 
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History of the feurteen regular 
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appropria tion bills—Continued. 


























| Reported to the Senate. Passed the Senate. Law, 1886~'87. Amour 
| 
Title. : : . ; — 
Date. Amount. | Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Law, 1885-86. | Law, 18S1-'S5. | Law, 1883~-'84, 
———— = ane = — 
J 1886. | % 1886. 1886. 
joultural ....ccccececsseeeeseres une 5..... 563,215 00 | June 10...../ 71,215 00 | June 30 $654,715 00 $585, 790 00 $180. 190 00 £405. 640 00 
oon nanessngnsencssseseneneces S0eeee June 11.....) 23,830,874 80 | June 12...) 23,830,874 80 | June 30.. 23, 753, 057 21 24.014. 052 50 4. 454. 450 00 24. 681. 250 00 
Diplomatic and consular .. | June 3......| 1,349,365 00 | June 7... -| 1,364, 365 00 | July 1...... 1, 364, 065 00 1. 242. 925 00 1219. 390 00 1 296 755 00 
District of Columbia 4@.................|, May 21 3, 821,527 99 | May 24..... 3, 823,227 99 | July 9. | $721,050 99 3 622’ 683 20 3559 835 54 3 OT 247 96 
PERO cme — July 26 an 6, 630, 000 00 | July 28.... SE EEE TIEY Toinesiunscieencecinn vstcnavsnnssutsenien 725, 000 00 700,000 09 | 670, 000 00 
Indian... April 8...... 5,544,082 84 | April 12...) 5,571,082 84 | May 15... 5,546, 262 84 5,762,512 70 | 5,859,402 91 5,358,655 91 
Legislative, “ke. June 28..... 20,715, 734 77 | July 2 | 20,741,132 37 | July 31... 20, 654,346 37 | 21,376,708 70 | 21,393,141 85 | 20.454. 246 22 
Military Academy. June 16..... 297, 805 00 June 16.....| 297, 805 00 | June 29 997. 805 00 10,021 64 314 563 BO 318 657 50 
NAavy.....00000 . July 3 12, 833,594 46 j July 16...... | 13,073,594 46 | July 26... 12, 989, 907 20 15, 070, 837 95 | 14,980, 472 59 15, 894. 434 23 
Pension es 76,075, 200 00 | June 16.... 76, 075, 200 00 | July 2.......! 76,075,200 00 60, 000, 000 60 | g 20,810,000 00 | 86,575,000 00 
Post-Office b. seeseeres 55, 165, 863 25 | May ae 55, 245, 863 25 | June 30.....) 54,365,863 25 53, 700, 990 00 49, 040, 400 00 | 44, 489.520 00 
River and harbor... a 18, 087,475 00 | July a 14, 013, 393 25 14, 473, 900 00 j } 3, 949 20) 00 ‘ 
Sundry CiVil......-seveeerrneereernrrses July 1 23, 173, 887 49 | July 24......| 24,418,375 32 |......... 22,657,510 53 | 26,079,257 49 | 22,299,434 30 | 23,679,575 44 
Totall......essseesverrenensensensnsnres) srssrree: coe sveees| 248, 138,625 60 aed | 245, 956,129 28 |.....ccocc. cece. | 236,553,683 44 | 212, 490,779 18 | 179,060,480 69 297, 330 982 26 
Deficiency ........ | July 20.....) 6,565,813 26 | July 26.....) 7,807,158 09 |............ 6, 860, 325 { 
Urgent deficiency. erecescece .| March 9...| 685. 802 65 | March 10 ..| 687,062 65 | March 26 669, 055 84 4,926,855 80 | 7,057,50900] 2,749,941 49 
Pension, &c., deficiency May 21..... a 6, 433,000 00 | May 21... 6, 433,000 00 | May 23 6, 431,500 Go) 
Total .....000 260, 883, S50 2 |......ccc-erceeres 250,514,564 31 | 217,417,634 98 | 186,117,989 69 | 230,080,923 75 
Alabama claims... alent tid Blobs aiet 8A cacepitcciohivsdhensecivnbstnenckacessnateort 5,769, 015 28) 
Increase of naval establishment.. | 2,500,000 & 2,177,648 20 9,592,598 40 1, 912.723 83 
Goon total...ccecsoccesecscesccccsfooccccccese diiabeed | atcbisin abdesalinbeckons Sdallcaidlbadei | iilialivaidthiedadecisaatiat a cumsiiiiinaite 264, 783,579 59 | 219,595,283 18 | 195,710,588 09 | 231,993,647 63 
j = | 
a. Fifty cent. of the amounts appropriated for the District of Columbia are paid by the United States. The amount for the water department (estimated 
for 1887 % 83,483.02) is paid out of the revenues of that department. 
b. The appropriations for the tal service are paid out of the postal revenues (cstimated for 1887 at $47,542,252.64), and any deficiency in the revenue is pro- 
vided for ont out of the Treasury of the United States. 
e This is the estimate submitted for 1887, ‘‘The amount that can be profitably expended,” as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $42,332,100 (Book of Es- 


178 
ryt ). 


amount covers deficiency estimates submitted in House Executive Documents Nos. 62, 70, 176, 210, 225, 233, 270, 275 


pominente Nos. 213 and 218, first session Forty-ninth Congress. 


33, 5, 230, and 234, and Senate Executive 


e. The estimates for increase of the naval establishment are included in the general estimates for the Navy for 1887. 


f. This amount is estimated. 


g. In addition to this amount for pensions for 1884-85, an unexpended balance of appropriation, estimated at $66,000,000, was reappropriated and made avail- 


able for that fiscal year. 


h. In addition to this amount for pensions for 1883-84, an unexpended balance of appropriation, amounting to 


able for that fiscal year, 


$39 ,000,000, was reappropriated and made avyail- 


j. No appropriations were made for rivers and harbors for the fiscal years 1883-’84 and 1885-86. 
&. This amount is based upon laws approved and printed up to July 31, and bills which have passed both Houses. 


I have here a statement of the permanent appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment, including the sinking fund, and I will ask the Reporter to 
include this in what I am saying. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Permanent and indefinite appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
887 























e , . 
Smithsonian Institution............00cceeseeeserees ciekipheuimreranepiesieneaccsenn ... ae oe 
Collecting custonis revenu + 5,500,000 00 
Collecting custorns oven ‘(additional).. asen 750, 000 00 
Equipping the militia.. .............. . 200, 000 00 
Return gated and abandoned property . 20,000 00 
Sinking Recipe nceqaquasedhumoevepbenacesnoceqmasteceeesees «s+» 46,659,000 00 
lnteneat on ublic debt... . 44,622,589 00 
Interest on ic Railroad bonds............ 3, 877,410 72 
Salaries and expenses steamboat inspectors. pobdneumenantnstpercannecccecnonse 255, 000 00 
Salaries and expenses in: rs foreign steam-vessels... iat 35, 000 00 
Refunding national banking associations excess on duty... 200 00 
Promote education of the blind...............sssc-sssessecssersseees 10,000 00 
Internal-revyenue drawback................sscsessesssseeeeeeeener 40, 000 00 
Internal revenue {refunding iliegally collected taxes)..... bile 35, 000 00 
Internal revenue (refunding moneys ~-spencsndtted received). 200 00 
Internal-revenue redemption of stamps............. peneenti 50, 000 00 
Marine Hospital estab] Ss cintatedianminie 450, 060 00 
tion and prevention of frauds on customs. 50, 000 00 
Regulating immigration (Customs) .................++ 200,000 00 
Expenses shipping se enipniinedenenn eos 60,000 00 
Voslehenes merchandise (Customs)... sr inidabetsindiaenianneticnrrapieananne 1,000 00 
homes to importers excess of deposits. bees 4,000, 000 00 
mtures or drawbacks, bounties or allowances.. 8, 500, 000 00 
Debentures aud other charges......... smnaninn . 300 00 
Refunding duties on goods destroyed (Customs)..............ccss-..- 500 00 
Refund —; ‘qed received and covered (Customs)... 200 00 
susbansmotinannsbabecetccoscee a didi ce eachitienenasnennielibinations 300, 000 00 
er ies, Pacific railroads (War) 900, 006 00 
(War). a epsctetescvarscocneeses 75,000 00 
dvoce eudeencoccooqpoves cscces cesescnesoeese ° 150, 000 00 
and other works of a vinaieean 200, 000 00 








30, 000 00 





of sales (War 2,500 00 

Sales of small-arms... Relbevattinatoses.cccccs » (Was). 5,000 00 

Prize-money to CAPtOTS ..........-5.0 7,000 00 

Indemnity to seamen and marines for lost clothing... 3,000 00 

Ind by individuals for surveying public lands.. 400,000 00 

malty tor swamp lands to States............... 50,000 00 

money for lands erreneously ‘soid.. 75,000 00 

Marian Institution for Se <a 5, 000 00 

Mic and 2 per cent, funds to States (Lands). 200, 000 00 

SIGE beenind, ctvbesetesvedetbed docrcosctece ceccce cocceeceeee cee 275 00 

Mail transportation, Pacific railroads aap eaae ergamnanend ae bette 1, 000, 000 00 

Cn cementeee "100/000 00 

of retired judges... . 42,000 00 

Salary and and expenses, reporter ‘Supreme Court .. sunvvucnientemeeien 7,500 00 
sail permanent and indefinite 





uct sinking fund ccesssvisesseserssevee 46,659,000 00 
Permanent appropriations exclusive of sinking fund........... 72,251, 955 00 
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Protecting the Public Lands, 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. THOMAS RYAN, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 28, 1886. 





The House having under cousideration in Committee of the Whole the amend- 
ments of the Senate tothe sundry civil appropriation bill, and specially an 


amendment to reduce the appropriations for protecting the public lands from 
depredations— 


Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition made by the gentleman from In- 
diana is a most extraordinary one. In all myservice in Congress I do 
not recall an instance when a proposition was made on a disagreement 
of votes between the two Houses to raise the appropriation above the 
higher amount. The House agreed upon $90,000 as the proper 
sum—— 


Mr. HISCOCK. 


Ts it claimed that amendment is in order? Of 
course it is not in order. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RyAn} ha: 


the floor on the amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. Whether it is in order or not it seems to me most ex- 
traordinary. It never has been done by Congress so far as I know be- 
fore, except that perhaps in one instance it was done in a conference 
committee, and then, if I recollectaright, it was denounced very bitterly, 


and very properly, I think, by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. HoL- 
MAN]. 

In this case, as I have said, the sum agreed upon by the House was 
$90,000. After an exhaustive discussion in the Senate the amount was 


reduced to the sum named in the Senate amendment, namely, $75,000. 

The sum agreed upon by the House has been found sufficient for the 
public service in past years, and a large force during all these years has 
been employed for the purpose of detecting frauds in the public-land 
entries. Theresult of that has been to prevent very largely for the last 
few years any of these frauds being committed. Nearly every fraud 
upon the public lands that rises to a point higher than some technical 
error in proving up occurred mainly prior to the organization of this 
system of detecting frauds. Nearly every part of the public domain 
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that has been irregularly taken has been gone over by these detectives 
and reported upon. 

I think it will be found that the Department to-day has information 
of every important fraud upon the public domain. There is really no 
necessity for more than a nominal force, and that is needed mainly for 
preventive purposes, Yet I shal] not object to the House proposition. 
Iam willing to maintain the necessary force. I am not asking for are- 
duction of the force. But, Mr. Chairman, for several years past we 
have made appropriations for this purpose. We reached the maximum, 
I believe, last year, $90,000. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] tells us that the former 
Land Commissioner, Mr. McFarland, asked for $300,000. So he did, 
but we gave him only $90,000, and we gave him an all-sufficient sum, 
and I do not remember to have heard the voice of the gentleman from 
Indiana in this House at that time calling for more money for that pur- 
pose, although there was more occasion for it then than there is new. 
A force has been employed for years in the business of unearthing these 
frauds, and, as I have already said, there remains now but little use for 
a detective force; it is needed more for preventive purposes than for any 
other. In the face of the machinery that has been organized to prevent 
frauds upon the public domain there have not been for some time any 
serious frauds committed of which I have any information. 

In years past when these frauds were flagrant those who are now 
pressing this extraordinary motion in violation of all precedent and 
against orderly methods of legislation, were either silent or hostile 
when appropriations for this purpose were before the House. They 
have persistently, and that too after the danger is largely past, become 
tenderly solicitous touching these frauds. 

When this proposition was before the House a few days ago the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania very plain'y intimated that the purpose of 
an increaseof thisappropriation was to make provision for hungry office- 
seekers. The gentleman was then, as always, frank and courageous in 
protecting the Treasury from the greed of the hungry horde. I will 
not say that the increase here asked for is for any such purpose, but the 
conduct of those who are pressing it is so at variance with their con- 
spicuous attitude toward similar appropriations in the past that the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania does not appear to have done 
serious injustice in making the declaration. 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office asks Congress to give him 
$300,000 to expend for this purpose. They ignore the fact that in the 
first six months of the present year he only expended about $30,000 of 
the $90,000 thet Congress placed at his disposal for that purpose. 

If tise frauds upon the public domain were so enormous, why did he 
expend but $30,000 in protecting the public lands in the first six months 
of this year when he had $90,000 in his hands for such use? Doubt- 
less there have been frauds upon the public lands as there have been 
frauds upon the revenues, the currency, and in the pablic expenditures. 
So long as human nature remains imperfect so long will there be viola- 
tions of law. Butthere has been a persistent effort to magnify the pub- 
lic-land frauds. For years a corps of detectives, commonly called ‘‘spe- 
cial agents,’’ have been employed at enormous cost to the Treasury for 
the purpose of finding such frauds. Some of them are doubtless good 
men; others are known to have been infinitely worse, if possible, than 
any of the land thieves. They seem to have been impressed with the 
idea that their employment depended upon their finding frauds some- 
where. 

Their ears were open to rumors most vague and all manner of malice, 
detraction, and slander, and these were formulated inte reports until 
the Land Office became flooded with recitals of gigantic frauds so uni- 
versal as to apparently embrace the entire occupancy of the public lands 
by settlers during the last six to ten years. Undoubtedly some real 
frauds were embraced in these reports; but that in the main they are 
gross exaggerations ought to be apparent to all who have any knowl- 
edge of the character of that class of our people who go upon the public 
lands to secure homes. 

The very utmost limit of injustice was reached when the administra- 
tion issued this order to the registers and receivers of the local land 
offices of the United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1885. 
Registers and Receivers, United States land offices: 

GENTLEMEN: Final action in this office upon all entries of the public lands, 

except private cash entries and such scrip locations as are not Sanaa upon 
acts = settlement and cultivation, is suspended in the following localities, 
namely: 
_ All west of the first gi meridian west in Kansas. All west of range 17 west 
in Nebraska. The whole of Colorado, except land in late Ute reservation. All 
of Dakota, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, and that portion of Minnesota north of the indemnity limits of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and east of the indemnity limits of the Saint Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railroad. 


In a ldition, final action in this office will be suspended upon all timber entries 
under the act of June 3, 1878, also upon all cases of desert-land entries. 


sependareat te W. A. J. SPARKS 
a . , Commissioner. 


By that order the entry of every settler upon the public lands in half 
of the State of Kansas, more than half of the State of Nebraska, all of 
Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and a part of Minnesota, was 
Every timber and desert-land entry everywhere was suspended. It is 


It is urged upon us that | ¢ 


safe to say that more than a million of humble homes were «, 
affected by that order; more than a million titles to bona 4), ) 

of sturdy pioneers were by that official act branded with susy;..,, 
covered with a cloud. ‘The proverbial rugged honesty of thes «..: 
their long and tedious hours of toil, their almost indescribable », 

ought to have secured for them at the hands of this Departn ent 
thing better than an indiscriminate arraignment as public land th 
However pure and honorable may have been the motives that «. 
istence to that official act, the effect has been almost unpar lleled 
our country for outrage and cruelty; and it is much to the ere. 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior that when finally, after tho 

of about one year, the injustice of it was brought to his attention }, 
promptly canceled it. That official act recognized dishonesty 
rule among those who settled upon the public lands. 

If we may not look for honesty as the rule among the brave and 
sturdy men who go in advance of civiliza‘ion upon the public lands ¢ : 
build up homes for themselves and their families, who have mentions : 
of our vast domain since the formation of our Government twenty. 
five of the grand and mighty States of our Wnion, I fear we shall }, A 
in vain for itelsewhere. If the implications of that order be true. ther 
indeed is there no hope for the Republic, fur no lonver can there he 
among our people anything but corruption. Every fair-minded man 
will regard this monstrous imputation against millions of Western ;;,. 
neers as unmitigated slander. I would not for one moment allow jy; 
self to doubt that in the discharge of his official duties the Comms. 
sioner of the General Land Office is actuated by an honcrable zeal 
the public good, but his methods are too often erroneous and mischiey 
ous. 

The motion should not prevail. 


nesty as the 


Bogus Butter. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 29, 1886. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having un 
tion the bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter; also imposing a tax upon and i 
ing the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 








Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the proposed amendment stood alone upon its 
merits, disassociated with any other legislation, I would be disposed to 
favor it, but the difficulty is that it is proposed as an amendment toa 
bill to which it is not germane, and the only effect of itsadoption must 


be to further endanger the passage of this bill. Therefore, whatever 
may be the conviction of the House upon the abstract correctness 01 tle 
proposition embodied in the amendment, I hope it will be ed down 
in the interest of the success of this bill and let it come up herea‘ter as 
a separate measure and each proposition be disposed of on its own merits 
[ Applause. ] , : 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question’ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND. If we can dispense with the tax on to}acco and 
can not get it dispensed with in this bill, why do you wish to impose 
any more taxation by this bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Havel indicated any such purpose’ 

Mr. HAMMOND. What is your intent in voting for this !i1l’ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I intend voting for this bill 

Mr. HAMMOND. But not for the purpose of raising revenuc’ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. My motives are my own, I say in al! courtesy 

Mr. HAMMOND. I ask you whether you had a motive which you 
would avow. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have said my motives are my own. My a 
belong to my constituents. For neither, I beg tosay, am | respons 
tothe gentleman from Georgia. ButI am perfectly willing to svow ™) 
motive. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Really I would like to hear it. we x 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If I had some minutes of time in addition” 
what the rules give me I would offer facts and suggestions "0° 
would amply justify voting for this bill, and trusting to the gener"! 
of the House I will take a few minutes for this purpose. __ od 

We hear much in this Hall of the great manufacturing, min>s, “ 
mercantile interests of thiscountry. They - “~~ —s sapertens = 
rapidly in importance and extent. nt the agricultural iter 
est exceeds in extent and value all of these. That interest is now '°4 
state of great and unusual depression. All over our land the ‘arme 
are as for many years heretofore they have not suffered. Many 
of them own lands purchased in the period of high prices aud bearing 
mortgages, which with the falling of values represent in many instance! 














———— 


— 


t of the consideration paid having disappeared by the depression, 
but the mortgages, Of course, reisaining at the original amount. 

Owing to the competition of the fertile prairies of the Northwest and 
the Valley of the Mississippi and the reduced railroad charges for trans- 

rtation, the farmerof the East finds it impossible to produce his former 
staples—wheat and corn—except at an actual loss. His foreign market 
for breadstufls is being supplied from the wheat-fields of India, tilled by 
jabor paid less thap 10 cents per day, and all that he produces has de- 
clined very greatly in price, while the cost of production ‘as not less- 
ened, but has in many directions actually increased. 

Taxation, too, bears heavily upon him. A rate that in the times of 
high prices and an abnormal volume of currency was butaslight burden, 
pow represents @ far larger number of bushels of grain or tons of hay. 
State extravagance, local improvements, and official mismanagement 
have left a direct tax which bears hardly uponhim. To the legislator 
it may seem small, but to many a farmer it represents the sacrifice 
of some hoped-for comfort or convenience for himself or family. We 
hear much of the comfort and independence of the American farmer. 
Born and reared upon afarm and living thereon for twenty-four years, 
mingling daily with those engaged in this avocation, and thus having 

rsonal knowledge of what I say, I say that much of that comfort and 
independence exists only in the imagination of writers who know of 
farm-life only from the outside; who see only the green fields, the 
waving grain, the golden harvests, and do not see the hours of severest 
toil, long as the long, hot summer day; the anxious thought about in- 
terest, taxes, and bills for machinery and the like; the despair over 
blighted crops, and the corroding care bred by debts which can not 
be promptly paid. 

This interest demands our most serious attention. The farmer has 
seen Legislature after Legislature come and go. He hasseen Congress 
after Congress assemble and adjourn. He has seen law after law en- 
acted in the interest of railroads and banks and other aggregations of 
capital, and, believing that the enhancement of every material interest 
must result in the common good, he has not complained. He now 
comes here and asks this bill at our hands. Agricultural societies, 
granges, and other organizations of farmers, almost without number, 
are here by representative or petition asking that measures may be 
taken by which they may be assisted in ferreting out and branding a 
fraud. I warn this House not to refuse their prayer. In honesty we 
can not refuse it. In justice we ought not. 

Some years ago a Frenchman, M. Mége, discovered that from the fat 
of animals an article could be extracted which resembled butter in taste, 
though not in color. Acting upon this hint,some capitalists in this 
country commenced the making of artificial butter. They claim that 
they use only sound, healthy fats and wholesome processes, but unfort- 
unately for them some of them were so eager to enjoy a monopoly of 
their processes that they have taken out patentsforthem. Tose pat- 
ents are public records. They speak louder than the interested circu- 
lars now put forth. Patent No. 148768 is for a ‘‘substitute for 
butter,”’ consisting ‘‘of a base of yelk of eggs, butter,and milk, agitated 
in a zine vessel that has been coated with a solution of niter.’’ 

Patent No. 266777 uses cotton-seed oil or other vegetable oils treated 
with a solution of caustic soda in combination with farinaceous flour 
which had previously been thoroughly cooked in suet-water. 

Patent No. 301782 says: 


The process consists in first forming a soap emulsion of the fats or fatty oils with 


caustic soda, then precipitate the lye, then apply chlorinated alkaline lye or 
chlorinated gasto the soap emulsion as described. 


Another patent granted to N. I. Nathan, of the firm of N. I. Nathan 
& Co., manufacturers of butter and oleomargarine, for a process of mak- 
ing artificial butter, describes the process used by said firm in the manu- 
facture of their butter substitute It says: 


The lard which has passed through the sieve is then subjected to the action of 
cold water, to which has been previously added and thoroughly stirred a quan- 
tity of borax and nitric acid, about in the proportions hereinafter specified. By 
treating the lard in this solution, composed of water, borax, and nitric acid, the 
effect is to further cleanse the lard and make it partake of or assume a clear 
white color, free of all odor, and almost perfectly tasteless. After being sub- 
jected to this treatment, the mass is removed and thoroughly rewashed in cold 
water, preferably in a separate and distinct vessel from that previously em- 
ployed, whereby the product becomes a purified or deodorized leaf lard, its 
characteristic being that it is of a beautiful color, a clear white, perfectly odor- 
less, ly solid, and free from the disagreeable taste usually present with 
lard. Arriving at this stage of the process, a certain minute quantity of nitric 
acid is added to the water, and incorporated with a certain quantity of the puri- 
fied or deodorized lard to further strengthen the solution, and this mode of 

of nitric acid are continued as mass after mass of the 
pelted or decdorized lard is prepared, the operation being continued unti! 
product assumes a clear white color, void of odor and taste. The product 
ana Cttained is mixed with oleomargarine, which is then a commercial article 


ly obtained in the market, and when all is thoroughly mixed the 
mass is subjected to heat, &c. 


may be used under this formula, but no removal of odor can restore 
autritive qualities to partly decayed fats. 
Patent No. 236483 describes another process of making artificial but- 


oleine and margarine from the stearine by any known 
and melting the fat and then pressing it in 
next place the oleomargarine thus obtained with an 





only the present selling price of the lands, the value represented by the 
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» 
alkaline solution, preferal y in the following proportions: to & pounds of 
|} Margarine 20 pounds of water and 8 ou s of bicarbonate of soda. I nex 
tate the oleomargarine and the alkaline solut oilg iles 
of the former are thor g a the s pa sa- 
ponified by the action of said alk I then a thus 
partly saponified a small quantit f nitr Ly of 
i dram to every 100 pounds. This esto Ul s at 
even an expert can scarcely d $ r 

Mark the words, ‘‘that even an expert can s s ) it 

| from excellent dairy butter.’’ He then es on: 

Of course the butyric acid t sndded I 3 
of each particular article or the tastes of certain classes s. This 
process, as above described s 
caseine, 

It only remains to make this villainous process clear to add that 
**saponified’’? means grease converted into soap, and that ‘‘ but 
acid’’ is described by Webster as ‘‘an acid found in butter; an oi 
limpid fluid having the smell of rancid butter and an acrid taste, with 
a sweetish after-taste like that of ether.’’ 

Letters patent No. 145840 use with other things sulphuric acid l 
of vitriol), tallow, and alum. 

Other patents show that among other drugs and substances used in 


found nitric 
acid (commonly known as aqua fortis), chlorate of potash, peroxide of 
magnesia, nitrate of soda, caustic potash, chalk, oil of sweet almonds, 
stomach of pigs, sheep, and calves, cotton-seed oil, al 
carbolic acid, bromo-chloralum, and caustic soda. 

The product of these processes is being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities in the place and stead of butter, and under the pre- 
tense of being butter. This began about the year 1876. It has in- 
creased until reliable estimates now give the amount of oleomargarine 
aud bogus butter products at Chicago alone for the year past at 18,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 pounds, and in the whole United States for the same 
time at 32,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds. In 1876 we exported of this 
stuff $70,483 in value. In 1885 the amount rose to $4,451,632. 

State legislation has proved ineffective in stamping the true character 
of this compound upon its packages. By one evasion or another it has 
succeeded in palming itself off upon an unsuspecting public as pure 
butter and at the price of pure butter. It is this fraud which the agri- 
cultural interests complain of. If bogus butter were made as such, 
sold as such, at oleomargarine prices, and eaten knowingly as bogus 


the different processes of making artificial butter may be 1 


um, cows’ udders, 


butter, no complaint would be made. It is the fraud which should be 


suppressed. This bill does not touch oleomargarine when made and 
sold as such. It isonly when it is made orsold in imitation of butter, 
or as and for butter, that the bill applies to it. Can any one complain 
of this? 

If any one wants to put pure oleomargarine, made of the best of ma- 
terials and by the most cleanly of methods, but with its natural, 
marble-white color and insipid taste, into his mouth, this bill does not 
forbid him; but when stale drugs and deleterious substances are put 
into it, and it is fixed up to resemble or become a fraud upon good, 
honest butter, then this law steps in and says it must then bear its 
true character, and then if still any cne wishes to try experiments with 
his health by eating it, after knowing what it is, he may do so. 

We have been favored with numerous remonstrances from the boards 
of trade of Chicago and other cities against the passage of this bill. 
Among other things they urge that oleomargarins makes a cheap sub- 
stitute for butter for use by the poor. Several answers to this may be 
given. First, oleomargarine is notacheapsubstitute. The greater part 
sold in this country is sold as butter and at butter prices, and the poor 
man really pays butter prices and gets the cheap substitute. The man 
of more means can buy his butter by tlic tu and be certain of the article. 
The one who must buy by the pound or the half-pound is at the 
mercy of the retailer’s honesty. Second, no poor man desires to make, 
as has already been remarked, ‘‘a drug store of his stomach.’’ His 
hard toil requires pure, sustaining fool, not a mixture of ‘‘saponified’’ 
grease, oil of vitriol,and aqua fortis. Third, if he does really desire 
the cheap substitute, he can under the operation of this bil! obtain it 
just as readily as now, the only difference being that he will obtain it 
without coloring matter and knowing exactly what it is, and without 
paying one cent o: tax. 

Since when has the Chicago Board of Trade become so solicitous 
about the poorman’sfood? It is well known that wivhout the slightest 
compunction the gamblers in futures upon its floor will combine and 
put up the price of wheat, or corn, or pork, that thereby they may 
fatten at the expense of any one who has a family to feed, and without 
any advantage accruingtothe producer. The solicitude of these spec- 
ulators for the welfare of the poor man is as novel as it is insincere. 

View this question as I may, either as one of political economy, as 
one of abstract justice, as one of honesty and fair dealing, or as one of 
expediency, I must vote for this bill. 

Agriculture lies at the base of all national greatness. From the ranks 
of that avocation have come some of our ablest statesmen, our most en- 
terprising business men, our !eadersin thought and intellect. Its ways 
are ways of peace. Its associations are such as to lead to solidity of 
character and earnestness of endeavor. Whatever tends to protect this 
interest tends to render more certain the perpetuity of this Republic 
and to enhance her usefulness and ;zreatness. 
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Forfeitare of Northern Pacific Land Grant. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM OC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE TlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 26, 1886. 


The Mouse having under consideration the bill (S. 2172) restoring tothe United 
States certain of the lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
to aid in the construction of arailroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and 
to restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time given me by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Strarr], for which, however, I am very grateful, for 
it is all he has, I can not enter upon the question of the policy of grants 
of land for the construction of railroads or the history of this particu- 
lar grant. Therefore I will proceed to discuss first the nature and 
character of the estate granted, and secondly whether it is forfeitable, 
and if so, to what extent. 

It is conceded on all hands that this isa grant of an estate upon condi- 
tion-subsequent. There has been some contrariety of opinion as to its 
character, and it may be said in a certain sense that it was not that kind 
of a grant, because there was an attempt in the act making the grant to 
substitute some other remedy than the common law remedy of forfeiture 
by re-entry; and if that had been successful it would, as every lawyer 
knows, or ought to know, have changed the character of the grant. 
But the attempt at substitution providing for the Government to re- 
possess the land for conditions broken, and proceed to adopt any method 
it might deem proper to secure the speedy construction of the road, 
when pursued to its logical consequences, goes back to the same thing 
as though no such provision had been inserted; because when the title 
is resumed by the Government there is no power, no prior engagement, 
attempt to dedicate, or anything that can compel the Government to 
dispose of that land except as it pleases. Therefore the attempt to 
substitute another remedy has substantially and practically failed. 

This, therefore, stands as a grant upon conditions-subsequent. Mark 
the difference between it and a grant upon condition-precedent. I note 
a distinguished Senator at the other end of the Capitol contended the 
other day that this grant was made upon conditions-precedent. Now, 
if that be true, and a!l of ins conditions were not performed, under the 
rules of common law the title would not have vested at all in the rail- 
road company as grantees. But we find incorporated in this grant sec- 
tion 4, which changes that common-law rule, because it provides that 
whenever the grantee performs by building sections of 25 miles of the 
road in the manner stipulated for the contract pro tanto is fulfilled and 
the title to the lands coterminous at once vests in the grantee. And 
under the decision of Van Wyck and Knevals read by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. VAN Eaton], the Supreme Court has already ad- 
judged that question; they have held that the lands coterminous, 
whether patented or not, belong tothe company whenever the road is con- 
structed and accepted in the method which the grant itself prescribes— 
the condition is then performed as to those lands and the contract pro 

tanto executed. This section 4 makes the contract several and destroys 
the idea of entirety, which is repugnant to a grant on conditions-preced- 


ent. 

If that clause was not in the granting act, then if each and every one 
of the conditions were not performed, if a single one of them was omit- 
ted, the conditions being conditions-precedent, the whole thing would 
fail and the company would lose all the lands. But such a construc- 
tion is not maintainable. The very language of the grant shows to 
every legal mind, it seems to me, that this grant is upon conditions- 
subsequent, and in that I am in accord with the Committee on Public 
Lands of this House, for they treat them as such. I am in this con- 
struction sustained by the Supreme Court in Repentigny’s case in 5 
Wallace, and Schulenburg and Harriman in 21 Wallace, and by that 
ancient but respectable authority, Blackstone by Cooley 1, pages 152-3, 
and by Minor, ‘2 Inst., 260-61, with no respectable or weighty authority 
to be found in the books to the contrary. 

Now mark the difference between the two characters of estates upon 
conditions expre’sed. Wherever an estate is granted upon condition- 
precedent unless the condition is performed no title vests; but where 
the condition issubsequent the title vests the moment the grant is made, 
andit can be defeated only by the concurrence of twothings—the failure 
of the grantee to perform the conditions and the action of the grantor, 
which is necessary to reinvest him with the title. 

Now, no one can do this for the grantor. At the com-non law as be- 
tween individuals, where the conditions were not performed, the grantor 
was obliged to re-enter, and the re-entry like an office judgment and 
by force of law, there being no room for controversy, reinvested him 
with the title. There is no statutory rule in this country regulating 
forfeitures of this character. The proceeding is under common law, 


ject of litigation and adjudication, 
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except that under the decision of the Supreme Court in the &- 
berg-Harriman case this thing must be done by legislative declar atic 
or judicial decision. We undertake to do it here by legislative acti, - 
In what case is legislative action good ? te omryn 


— _ It is only where the righ ; 
indisputable. Where it is a questionable right, one that Seare b 


it belongs to the judiciary and cay 


hulen- 


only be determined there. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman allow an inter 

Mr. OATES. Not unless I have more time given 

Mr. PAYSON. I will give you a minute. 
Could the Department of Justice institute proceedings to assert a for 
feiture in a case like this, under the law as it stands, unless authoriz.| 
by act of Congress ? ” 

Mr. OATES. That can be done only when there is some statuto-v 
authority therefor. It is necessary to give the court jurisdiction 7 

Mr. PAYSON. Then, in any event, it requires affirmative action }y 
Congress. "J 
Mr. OATES. It requires some action. 

Mr. PAYSON. That is what I say. 

Mr. OATES. Returning to the line of my argument 
having determined that the conditions of this grant are subse juent J 
enter upon the second branch of the subject. I will refer to some of 
the subsequent legislation of Congress to see whether the Governmey: 
is in a condition to assert a forfeiture to the cxtent recommended hy 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The time, which is treated as one of the conditions, and properly so 
treated, expired on the 4th day of July, 1879. Now, what has heen 
the condition of the company and what has been its history since that 
time? Theoriginal company when they undertook to organize and go 
to building the road did net have sufficient money to do it, and they 
applied to Congress for permission to mortgage their franchises and 
lands. They might have mortgaged the lands without any special per- 
mission; but, to make assurance doubly sure, they applied to Congress 
and the act of 1869 was passed, authorizing the company to make a 
mortgage on their franchise and lands. How did that operate? The 
company tried to raise the money in that way and on that security, hut 
no one would advance it for the reason that the act did not give away the 
tight of the Government as grantor to insist upon the right to re-enter 
and forfeit, but merely gave permission to mortgage without any con- 
dition. ‘The company failed to raise the money on that mortgage, and 
in 1870, before a mile of the road was constructed, they again came to 
Congress, and Con passed the joint resolution of May 31, 187)-—— 

Mr. PAYSON. Willthe gentleman permit me to interrupt him, for 
I know he desires to be accurate. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. The act of 1869 did not authorize the company to 
mortgage its lands. The act of 1869 simply gave the company power 
to mortgage its franchises, its line of railroad and telegraph. 

Mr. OATES. Does not the gentleman asa lawyer know that the 
company had a right to mortgage their lands without an enabling act? 

Mr. PAYSON. No, sir, Ido not; and they certainly did not have 
the right to their franehises. 

Mr. OATES. It may have bezn necessary to give them authority to 
mortgage their franchises, but they certainly could mortgage all their 
right, title, and interest in the lands without legislation. 

Mr. PAYSON. But the gentleman’s point, as I understand it, is 
that the act of 1869 gave them authority to mortgage their lands, but 
that they could not get the money under that authority, and therefore 
they came again to Congress for the joint resolution of 1870. Now! 
am correcting the gentieman by showing that they did not have power, 
as they supposed, to mortgage their lands without authority of Con- 
gress, nor did the act of 1869 give them that power. It was not unt! 
1870 that an act was passed giving them that authority. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman is right about the act of 1569; but! 
maintain that the company could without an enabling act have mort- 
gaged their defeasable title tothe lands. I will here print the mate 
part of the joint resolution of 1870, It reads as follows: 

lands hereby Ni not be sold or dis 

seed el.er semain svldieon vo the mortgage by this act authorized, ot Uh: cx) 
ration of five years after the completion of the entire road, shall be su!ject 
settlemen’ like other lands, at a price to be paid to said com- 
peracre; and, ifthe mortgage hereby authorized sia 
at any time be enforced by foreclosure or other legal proceeding, or the mor 
lands . or any of them, be sold by the trustees to whom 


ruption ? 
me. 
My question is this: 


, let mesay that 


may executed, either at its maturity or for any failure ot 
default of said company under the terms thereof, such lands sha'! be soldat pu 
lie sale, at places wi the States and Territories in whict: thy shall be =" 


ate, after not less than sixty days’ previous notice, in single sections or -V0"" 
visions thereof, to the highest and best bidder. 


Mr. Speaker, the part of the act just read, in my judgment, gavea"* 
the rights of the Government to declare a forfeiture, to the eatent 
the company was permitted to construct the road and mortyas: _ 
lands. As an original ition I would not have voted for tha! 
joint resolution, and I would not have voted for such a land grant 
the first place. I care nothing for this railroad company. 1 have ™ 
connection with it and no interest in it whatever. I only deur © 

t this case according to my view of the law, and to as’. that = 
ons shall not proceed to pass something as a law which in my J°°s 











ment would be no law at all and accomplish nothing but protracted 
itigation. . a: 
. Et me proceed to give a little more of the history of this company. 


Under the joint resolution they went to work mortgaging the lands | ment, because it suppressed a very large body of people, including my- 


and constructing the road, and they built it to Bismarck on the Mis- 
souri River, a distance of 530 miles. There that company failed— 
failed completely, with a bonded debt of thirty millions hanging over 
m. 

- new compatiy was organized which was composed largely of the 
creditors who had advanced their money in good faith, and they were 
given preferred stock in the new company for the thirty millions, the 
whole amount of the stock being, I believe, one hundred millions. 

The new company set to work after the 4th day of July, 1879, when 
the time according to the terms of the grant for the completion of the 
road had expired, and went on building the road and built at least 
1,500 miles of it, along which the House bill now proposes to forfeit all 
the lands granted to thecompany. Undoubtedly the Government had 
the right on the 4th day of July, 1879, to forfeit the lands all along the 
proposed line beyond and west of Bismarck, the point to which the road 
had been built, and it is perhaps true that the Government now has 
the strength to take the lands from the company by force; but, treating 
it as a judicial question, and as a question of common fairness as be- 
tween individuals, I do not think the Government has any right to take 
those lands. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. HENLEY] has stated the law 
correctly, in the case of a legislative grant the beneficiary under it must 
show affirmatively that the grant confers upon him the right which he 
claims, but there is another presumption of law in the same connec- 
tion, and that is a presumption against forfeiture. An estate upon con- 
dition-subsequent is an estate already created, and the law requires 
that everything shall be done, and done strictly in accordance with the 
agreement, upon the part of the grantor, because the effect of forfeiture 
is to destroy the estate, and the presumptions of the common law are 
always in favor of maintaining estates. 

Mr. HENLEY. If agreeable to the gentleman I will yield him five 
minutes of my remaining time, on condition that he will permit me to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. OATES. Certainly; I will make that trade. 

Mr. HENLEY. It is a good trade, because I shall not occupy with 
my question more than two minutes. Iread from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Farnsworth vs. The 
Minnesota and Pacific Railroad Company: 

But it is said that provisions for forfeiture are regarded with disfavor and con- 
strued with strictness, and that courts of equity willlean against their enforce- 
ment. This,as a general rule, is true when applied to cases of contract, and the 
forfeiture relates to a matter admitting of compensation or restoration; but 
there can be no leaning of the court against a forfeiture which is intended to 
secure the construction of a work in which the public is interested, where com- 
a can not be made for the default of the party, nor where the forfeiture 

imposea by — law. ‘Where any penalty or forfeiture,”’ says Mr. Jus- 
tice Story, ** ‘s imposed by statute upon the doing or omisrson of a certain act, 


there courts of equity will not interfere to mitigate the peiialty or forfeifure, if 
incurred ; for it would be in contravention of the difect expression of the legis- 


lative will. 

Now, I ask the gentleman whether the Supreme Court in that decis- 
ion does not declare the doctrine that while courts of equity will inter- 
pose and mitigate the rigor of the law in the case of a contract between 
individuals, that doctrine has no application in the case of a contract 
between the Government and an individual, because in the case be- 
tween individuals one party may be allowed in a court of equity to 
say that the other party has been guilty of harshness or oppression; 
but this allegation can not be made in respect to a legislative act. 

Mr. CASWELL. The rule is precisely the same in both cases. 

Mr. HENLEY. The court in this case does not say so. 

Mr. CASWELL. It does say so in 16 Wallace and 21 Wallace. 

Mr. HENLEY. I have read from 92 United States Reports—2 Otto. 

Mr. OATES. That does not affect the principle I was stating at all. 
I was stating the common-law rule. Asa matter of course, if there be 
interpolated in a statute provisions contrary to that rule, the common 
law must give way and the statute must prevail. That is the charac- 
ter of the case you read from. That was a grant on condition-preced- 
ent, and of course no compensation could be decreed when the title 
had not vested. 

Mr. CASWELL. Aud there are no terms of express forfeiture in the 
Northern Patific grant. 

Mr. HENLEY. And there is no decision of any court that requires 
such terms. 

Mr. OATES. I must insist on going on with my argument. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government permitted this new company to go on 
constructing its road and mortgaging the land under that joint resolu- 
tion. And I say that while the Government is strong enough to do 
wong yet in equity and good conscien:e it ought not to do it. 
“ae a to give the reasons. 

. IERSON, of Iowa. What do you mean by saying ‘‘ the 
“a is strong enough to do this thing,”’ if it can not lawfully 


Mr. OATES. It may have the power to do it. 
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| right? 








Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Has it any power unless it has the legal 


I have a very high idea of the power of the Govern- 


Mr. OATES. 


self, in the Southern States. [Laughter. ] 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. But we are now acting under civil 
law. 

Mr. OATES. Iam contending that the Government ought to act 
under the law, and that according to the principles of law it will not 


do this thing. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Did you mean to say 
in the face of the decisions of the courts? , 

Mr. OATES. I maintain that the Governmen 
that it can not legally do so. 

Mr. GILFILLAN. Can the Government act 
in accordance with the principles of law ? 

Mr. OATES. Well, I do not choose to follow that blue light off into 
the swamp; I want to pursue the line of my argument. But I will say 
that the effete dogma that the king can do no wrong is not entitled to 
a place in the lexicon of American statesmanship. This Government 
ought to set a good example to its citizens by itself obeying the law and 
performing its agreements. 

I was about to state the reasons why in equity—and in many courts 
it has been so held as a matter of law—the Government ought not to 
declare this forfeiture as to the lands coterminous with the road con- 
structed after the time expired. ‘Time is not of the essence of the con- 
tract, because if it were it would convert the grant into one on condi- 
tion-precedent. it could not be an estate on condition-subsequent. If 
time were of the essence of the grant the failure to perform the condi- 
tions within the time would of itself work a forfeiture, and your pro- 
ceeding here would be nugatory and ridiculous. 

Now, the company, as I was saying, proceeded to construct the road 
and to place mortgage bonds upon it to the extent of $25,000 a mile, 
with some additional second-mortgage bonds, until the aggregate is now 
nearly $70,000,000 of bonded indebtedness. Those bonds have been 
sold and are now in the hands of purchasers for value. The concluding 
part of the joint resolution not only authorized a mortgage to be placed 
upon these lands, but prescribed the mode and manner and even the 
notice to be given in case of a sale under foreclosure. 

Now, the Government, having this right to declare a forfeiture for a 
failure to perform the conditions, when men came up and proposed to 
furnish money for the construction of the road by purchasing bonds, 
and the Government sanctions the proceeding and says, ‘‘ Yes, the com- 
pany may make the mortgage,’’ and prescribes the method of execut- 
ing and enforcing it, the right which the Government previously had 
to declare the forfeiture as to the constructed road and the coterminous 
lands covered by the mortgage is gone. Any act by the grantor incon- 
sistent with the right claimed by the House bill was a waiver of that 
right according to all the law I have ever read on the subject. 

Again, in the granting act, the Government obligated itself to survey 
the lands coterminous with the constructed road, for the purpose of 
conveying them to the company as they were needed for sale to aid in 
the construction of the road. 

The United States failed to do that, and then by legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill compelled the company to pay for surveying the lands, 
This was a violation of the contract. In addition to that the Govern- 
ment obligated itself toclear the right of way for the company through 
all Indian reservations. 

That is, the Government obligated itself to secure the right of way 
for the company through these Indian tribes or nations. It is shown 
in the minority report upon the testimony of Generals Brisbin, Gibbon, 
and Terry that up to about the time this road was required by the act 
to have been completed, the @irveying parties sent out to survey and 
locate the road through the Yellowstone Valley had sonre members of 
their parties killed by the Indians. Furthermore, it is shown that these 
officers of the United States Army advised the surveying parties that 
they were unsafe in going out to survey the right of way for the com- 
pany unless they had a guard much larger than could be furnished by 
them at that time. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, let me say that wherever the condi- 
tion-subsequent is impossible of performance, or where the grantor 
renders it impossible on the part of the grantee to perform it, or where 
the grantor takes away the means from the grantee of performing 
that condition, the condition is thereby dispensed with and the estate 
pro tanto becomes absolute. Thisis a well established principle of law. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH rose. 

Mr. OATES. Let me complete this point. I willcite now the well 
considered decision in John C. Fremont’s Mariposas case in 18 Howard. 
That was the case of a grant on condition-subsequent made by the 
Mexican Government to a citizen of California when it belonged to 
Mexico. It was afterward sold to John C. Fremont. He took it, of 
course, with the conditions attaching to the original grant. This Gov- 
ernment succeeded to whatever rights Mexico had and declared it for- 
feited to the United States and took the property from Fremont for 
tailore te perform the condition. That condition was tosettle a certain 


it could be done 
t ought not to do it; 
other 


in any way than 
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number of citizens on each league within a given time. Fremont 
brought suit, and the case was finally decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in his favor. 

In that case the Supreme Court held that Fremont was entitled to the 
property because the country was so infested by hostile Indians as to 
render it impossible to perform the condition-subsequent except at the 
hazard of sacrificing the lives of those whosettled upon the land. The 
law is not unreasonable enough to require the sacrifice of men to per- 
form conditions-subsequent. When a condition is impossible to per- 
form or, according tothe doctrine of this decision, hazardous to human 
life, the grantee is excused from its performance and the estate becomes 
absolute. 

When did the Government secure to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company the right of way through the Indian country? Look at the 
statutes. Here is an act passed in 1882 by the Forty-seventh Congress 
ratifying a treaty by which this Government secured to this company 
the right of way through the Crow Indian reservation. What is the 
history of it? When the company surveyed the road to the boundary 
line of that reservation and attempted to survey through it, did the 
Government go and open the way for them or secure to them the right 
which it promised? No; the Government not only did not secure to 
the company the right of way but the Indian agent drove off the eur- 
veying party, threatening them with the military. He would not allow 
them to enter within the boundary. The surveying parties had no 
right to enter in there, nor any one else. 

This Government was the only power on earth which could secure 
the right of way. The company waited for the right to go on and 
build the road, and they did notsecure that right until 1882. To at- 
tempt to forfeit the land because the company did not build it through 
this Indian reservation before July 4, 1879, when the right of way was 
not secured so as to allow even asurvey until 1882, is something which 
no law and no equity on the face of the earth will sanction. . Good 
conscience would not tolerate it for a single moment. No court in 
Christendom would decide in favor of vequiring the performance of any 
such impossible condition on the part of any grantee when that condi- 
tion was rendered impossible of performance by the grantor’s failure to 
render the performance of the condition possible. 

Under the treaty the United States agreed to pay the Indians $25,000 
for that right of way. I have a certificate showing that the company 
promptly paid it, and went on to complete the road. Does this confer 
the right on the Government, in equity and good conscience, to forfeit 
these lands? The company built the road through there as soon as the 
Government made it possible for them to doit. That is all, it seems 
to me, there is of it, and the mere statement of the facts is enough to 
show that there is no right of forfeiture further than the Senate bill 
provides for. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is this anything more than to send the 
question for adjudication, as to the quantity of land forfeitable, to the 
courts to be judicially determined ? 

Mr. OATES. But why send to the courts matters in which the 
United States have no interest? Why should the United States litigate 
with the company about that which has been granted to and earned 
by the company? Has not this House intelligence enough to see the 
actual situation, and independence enough todo what is right, without 
regard to what the Knights of Labor may command ? 

It has been truly said that the Democratic as well as the 
Republican declares in favor of the forfeiture of the unearned lands 
granted by Congress to railroad corporations. Well, = am just that 
sort of a Democrat who follows out, obeys, and executes to the best ot 
his ability the declarations and pledges made to the people in the na- 
tional platform of my party, and I propose to do that here. Unlike 
some of my brethren I do not keep faith in land forfeitures and break 
it ou a or name to reduce the burdens of tariff and other taxation 
under which the people suffer. 

The only question sir, of difference about forfeitures is as to what is 
an unearned land grant? What mean the words ‘“‘ unearned land 
grants?”’ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
dicially, I take it. 

Mr. OATES. That is very true; but the House hasaright and every 
member has a right to his own opinion about what constitutes the dif- 
ference between an earned and an wi land grant. Now, I am 
clearly of the opinion that an unearned land isa grant where the 
company have failed to build a road, and I am in favor of forfeiting 
such grants. The Senate bill, which I believe is right in that respect, 
provides for the forfeiture of the lands from Wallula Junction to Port- 
land, 214 miles along the Columbia River, and the lands on the Cas- 
cade branch wherever no road has been built. 

There is a road along the Columbia River with which this company 
has made some arrangement, by which they are able to run it in con- 
nection with the completed portions of their own read; but as has been 
decided, properly I think, by Attorney-General Brewster in the case of 
the Backbone Railroad in that the grant was made not to 
enable the company to purchase an already constructed road but to 
construct a road themselves, they are not entitled to the lands cotermi- 
nous. As they have already secured a road it will be unnecessary to 


t 


That is a question to be determined ju- 


construct one, and hence these lands ought to be forfeited. - 
are also the lands embraced in the eel Cascade OS a gee 
road. ‘The Senate bill also forfeits them. — 
aa of Iowa. How much land does this Senate 
‘ pant seo I am not quite sure, but I think Somewhere about 
,000,000 acres. si 

Mr. HERMANN. It embraces the Wallula branch between W 
lula and Portland, something over 2,000,000 acres, and the unco 
Cascade branch; 75 miles in length and over 1,000,000 acres 

Mr. OATES. Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said, I would not have voted 
for the grant as originally proposed because it was too extensive I 
was a dangerous experiment in legislation. But because our predece : 
sors here constituting the Congress of the United States did improper 
things, if they passed bills which do not meet the approval of att : 
men now occupying these chairs, that is no reason why we shoald z 
sound legislators undertake to dig up yesterday and go back and by we 
erroneous legislation seek to correct the errors of our predecessors after 
rights and vast interests have vested under such enactments. Let us 
execute the law as we may find it so far as the equities of the case are 
concerned, respecting and preserving vested rights. In our disposition 
of the case let us do nothing which is unjust or detrimental to the 
vested rights of this company or those holding under them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has ox. 
pired. 7 

Mr. OATES. Iam entitled tofive minutes from the gentleman fo, 
California [Mr. HENLEY}. 7 

I desire now to answer, in brief, the question of the gentleman from 
Ohio with reference to this being a judicial question. It is true it wi}) 
probably go to the courts and the law will be there construed: 
when we see right before our faces a law so plain to the mind of any 
lawer I do not think we should undertake to make ourselves ridjcy- 
lous by going into this subject aud undertaking to make the granting 
act mean what it does not. It is too late toamend it. Why do what 
the judiciary may, when it comes to construe this act, if it ever passes 
declare to be unconstitutional and void? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. There seems to be a difference among the 
lawyers on that point. 

Mr.OATES. Yes; somelawyersneverseestraight,anyway. I have 
no right to say what the Senate will do, but I have no objection to in- 
dulging in a little speculation. We have the Senate bill before us 
which has been the result of two weeks careful discussion in that body. 
Now, if we strike out all of it after the enacting clause and pass the 
Senate bill in that amended form, as proposed by the House Committee 
on Public Lands, the presumption is that we will not get any forfeiture 
atall. If you pass the bill thus amended and the Senate concurs, which 
is altogether improbable, in my judgment, you pass a law that would 
not stand a judicial test and would put Congress in the attitude of hay- 
ing done an unwise thing. And although that frequently occurs, | do 
not take any share in the responsibility on this occasion. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now let me ask the gentleman as to the 
operation of the joint resolution which authorized the Northern Pacilic 
to execute a mortgage upon its line, &c. It is held by some gentlc- 
men of the committee that the road, by the right they acquired under 
the authority to obtained simply the right to sell the lands 
and vest the title, if it was earned by the completion of the road. 

Mr. OATES. They maintain that by that joint resolution the Gov- 
ernment did not give any other rights than the company had be!ore 
the resolution was ; 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Very well; in other words, they simply took 
the rights as mortgagor to pass a perfect title if the company earned it 
in time. I that it isa wrong construction; but I would like to 
hear the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. OATES. The effect of the act in question was to subject t! 
defeasible title to The sanction of the Government given 
by the joint resolution to mortgage the lands, prescribing the mo!“ 
sale, notice to be given, and quantities to be sold at a time was an! + 
utterly inconsistent with the right to declare a forfeiture of any 0! \1° 
lands m in of that law. I have the authorities at 
hand to prove it, but no time to read them. (Sheppard’s Touchstone, 
121; Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 87, 135-137; McCrary vs. Remson, 
19 Ala. Rep., 430.) ; 

It was, according to all legal authorities I have ever read, 2 «'«0" 
waiver of the right of the Government to declare a forfeiture of the io! 
mortgaged, certainly as against the mortgagees and bondholders 

Mr. CASWELL. Let me call the gentleman’s attention also to‘ 
fact that the Government has compelled the Northern Pacitic roa! ‘) 
carry its mails for 80 per cent. of the amount paid to other railroad «9 
panies, on the that this is a land-grant road. 

Mr. OATES. I thank the gentleman for reminding me of the ft. 
I have the figures in that respect which I want to lay before the |. use. 
I have this statement from the Post-Office Department as the aviri+> 
payments for the last three years to thiscompany. Theaverage rece!) 
of the company, without applying the reduction, amount per ann": 10 
$265,578.35; by appl aebetion, $212,512.75—showing 4 dilict- 
ence against the road of 065.60, or about 25 per cent. 
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The statement is as follows: 
FOR CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 
Average annual receipts of Northern Pacific road under land grant reduction, com- 
pared 


Reduction of Tariff Taxes, 





with what receipts would be without reduction. | SPBEC a 
erage yearly receipts without reduction........... .. $265,578 35 ae 
ae realy receipts with reduction............. 212,512 75 OF 








Difference against road ONE VAT ..........csecccceeeeesseeesesensceeseres 2 53,065 60 H O N a L 0 U ] S EK a A 7 Kk ] N S ( ) N 


Being 24.97 per cent, less (about 25 per cent.) than would receive without re- | scentinenaiinidiath it sere 
ductioa. 

ould receive without reduction, ten Years.........eseereererereeseeeee $530,656 00 N THE HovseE oF 
a receive without reduction, twenty years 1, 061, 312 00 In H I I } 
Would receive without reduction, thirty years....... 1,591,968 00 


REPRESENTATIVES, 





Would receive without reduction, fifty years..........cccersecneeeeeeeeees 2, 653, 280 00 Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 
Well, you run that deduction through a number of yearsand in fifty | 0 the bill (11. R.7652) to reduce tariff taxes and modify the laws in relation te 
years at 25 per cent. it would make the company pay by deductions on ee 
account of the land grant $2,653,280, without reference to the probable Mr. ATKINSON said: 
inerease of mails within that period. And under a statute, which if I Mr. SPEAKER: We have before us for consideration a bill ‘‘to reduce 


had the time I would read—supplement to the Revised Statutes, page | tariff taxes and to modify the laws in relation to the collection of the 
171—it is within the power of Congress to make them carry the troops | revenue.’’ Its author, apparently fearing that its merits will not rec- 
and munitions of war for no compensation at all, and the mails on such | ommend it, attaches to it the title “‘ tariff taxes’’ in order to cast upon 
terms as Congressmayimpose. Thatextends ad infinitum; so long asit | customs duties the odium which follows taxation, and attempts to in- 
is a road and this a government, that obligation continues. It isa hard | voke this prejudice to aid him when he feels that he and the friends ot 
bargain on thepart of the company and a good trade forthe Government. | the measure can not convince the reason. ‘This scheme is an old one, 
Mr. Speaker, the craze of certain gentlemen who want to go such | and its inventor can not yet congratulate himself upon its success. In 
unreasonable and I may say unlawful lengths in forfeiting land grants | the Forty-eighth Congress we hada bill providing for a horizontal re- 
can be in part, and on patriotic but I thirk mistaken ground, accounted | duction of 20 per cent. upon all customs duties, and it was entitled a 
for by the fear of land monopoly. If we pass the Senate bill with a | bill *‘to reduce war tariff taxes.’’ It met an early and ing'o-ous 
slight amendment declaring the road completed within the meaning of | death, and the opprobrium it sought to cast upon “’ tariff taxes’ was 
the joint resolution, so that the time might run and draw to a close the | transferred to its author. Its utter lack of merit became more appar- 
five years at the end of which it declares that the company shall not | ent every day that it was discussed, and its death-blow came trom the 
sell its lands for more than $2.50 per acre, we will then have done | house of its friends. 
something in that direction. When they can not sell for more than In February last another bill Jabeled ‘‘A bill to reduce tariff taxes’’ 
those figures there is not much danger that settlers can not find homes | was presented to this House and referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
on reasonable terms. mittee. The majority of that committee, impelled by the pressure of 
Think for one moment how utterly wanting in sense and ignorant of | public sentiment, graciously permitted representatives of the indus- 
business principles a railroad company would be who did not want any | tries which it was proposed to ruin by that bill to be heard, and after 
farmers or merchants to live on or near their line? Population cre- | its glaring defects and destructive tendencies were exposed it was qui- 
ates business for the road. This company, so far as it has sold lands, | etly laid aside as utterly untenable and unjust. But the nightmare of 
has sold them at an average of only $3.43 per acre, as their official re- | ‘‘ tariff taxes’’ still disturbed some of the gentlemen on the otherside, 
turnsshow; and notwithstanding the extravagant statement of the gen- | and, without hearing the parties whose interest wi!! be injuriously af- 
tleman from California to the contrary, less than $20,000,000 have been | fected, the present bill was sprung upon the House. ‘The title of 
realized by the company from this source. ‘tariff taxes,’’ which has twice gone down ignominiously, is still re- 
The construction of the Northern Pacific has completely solved the In- | tained, and will, I hope, meet the fate of the other ‘‘ tariff-tax ’’ prop- 
dian problem and added vastly to the wealth of thecountry. Inacom- | ositions that have gone before it. 
mercial and military aspect its importance can not well be overestimated. But is the “‘ tariff tax ’’ the most burdensome tax to our people? 
It is the only competitor we have in the carrying trade with the Cana- I hold, sir, that there is a worse, a more pernicious, tax than this 
dian Pacific Railway. In case of war it puts the capital of the nationin | that is now imposed upon this nation, and which will be greatly in- 
quick communication with our Northwestern Territories and the Pacific | creased if this bill becomes a law. The tax to which I refer is the 
Ocean. Who would to-day, as a faithful representative, be willing to | tax we pay to foreign nations for goods that we could and should pro- 
give up the roxd—have it blotted out of existence—to have allthe land | duce at home. The payment of this ‘‘tax’’ not only takes from us 
back justas it was before oratthetimethegrant wasmade? I wouldnot, | our money or our property, but it impoverishes our people and steals 
Now, if you forfeit this land, as the Committee on Public Lands pro- | away the employment to which our own mechanics and wage-workers 
pose, you annul and cancel the obligation of this railroad company, | are entitled. 
their successors and assigns, pro tanto, to carry the mails at reduced | In 1885 we imported— 
rates and the troops, munitions of war, and property of the United eee rete ee encosrerereet seeeenees + tenes 
States, for it is a familiar principle of law—though some lawyers do | fron und stecl and manuiactures of 2.2 
not always remember it—that a contract when rescinded, canceled, or | Manufactures of cotton 
annulled as to one of the parties is no longer binding on the other. —o- and nena y Sspeeensnnese tneinemstonnnenceineneewnemevotoownnecno 
If, therefore, the substitute becomes a law, the company will be, as ee ware ere : 000 000 covses ree ences encsoecoecosce 
to 1,500 miles of its road, completely absolved from its obligations as a | Salt..............cscsessssesssswesvvesrvsovsorvversvonrvtvvervivenvistivoevre, £519,998 
land-grant road; and in the course of a few years when the country Total —— 
along its line is filled up with population, and with the deduction now repeat i ' ree sine eeneeivestaniennn Eee 
imposed for carrying the mails removed, the company will receive hun- At least half of these imported materials could have been made in 
dreds of thoneands of dollars more per annum from the Treasury for | our own country, and would in their manufacture have afforded employ- 
that service than they now receive. And in case of war it may receive | ment and remunerative wages to thousands of our people who were un- 
millions out of the Treasury, where if no forfeiture is declared the | employed. 
company will not receive anything. It is bad policy to declare this More than $16,090,000 worth of tin plates were imported, while not one 
forfeiture, even if we had the power to do it. dollar’s worth was made in the United States. An increaseofdutiesupon 
it are you going to do with your lands when you forfeit them and | these articles would have restrzined their importation and have saved 
take them back from the railroads? Give them to actual settlers? It | to us as a nation the vast suis needed to buy them abroad. The im- 
is very commendable to furnish homes to our young farmers; but while | petus that would have been given to business by the expenditure of 
you are doing that would it not be well to so amend existing law that $70,000,000 more money among our manufacturers and wage-workers 
no person could secure a homestead and that no alien | would have made the year 1885 one of the most prosperous, instead of 
should own land within the United States? Under the law an alien | the dullest, commercial years. 
can declare his intention to become a citizen and take a homestead the But instead of making these things at home our resources were taxed 





same day. It encourages emigration to this country, which we do not | to buy them abroad. They were produced by foreign manufacturers 
need, and I do not want them invited to come. who obtained their capital at lower rates of interest, and by working- 

The only effectual solution of the labor troubles of the country isto | men who worked for lower wages than ourown. This was tribute paid 
stop emigration or greatly reduce the number and improve the charac- | to foreigners, and was more onerous than all the ‘‘tariff taxes’’ pro- 
ter of those who come, and you will thereby diminish competition and | posed to be removed by this bill. To-day great is the army of the dis- 
make the battle of life easier for those already here. contented. The wage-workers all over this broad land are demanding 

The policy of Mr. Jefferson and his party eighty-five years ago toen- | better wages, shorter hours, and steadier employment, and gentlemen 
courage foreign immigration may have been a very wise one then and | on the other side say, ‘‘ We will give you cheaper salt and woolen and 
en but it has long sinceserved its purpose. We | cotton goods, but in doing so we will reduce your wages and throw 
have a tly large population and do not need immigrants from | some of you out of employment by buying abroad some of the goods 
other countries. In the interest of our aps aaa Ido not wish | you formerly made.’’ This is not what is demanded; it affords no re- 
to invite and import any competition from ab lief; it is not a remedy for the evils complained of. The workingman 
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asks you for bread and you give himastone. He knows that if goods 
are sold here at European prices they must either be brought here from 
Europe or he must work at European wages to produce them for our 
market. 

This bill places wool upon the free-list, and gentlemen say that wool 
is a raw material and in order to increase our exports and afford em- 
ployment to men who work in the woolen factories it should be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

They argue that we can export no wooicn goods to foreign countries 
unless we can cheapen the cost of production, and that this can only be 
done in one of three ways—by reducing the interest on capital or the 
wages of labor or the price of the materials used; and from this situation 
they endeavor to escape by cheapening the materials employed. Will 
the removal of the duties on wool enable us to manufacture woolen goods 
for export? 

No proof is produced by the advocates of free wool to show that this 
will be the result; they ask us to take the fact for granted because they 
Bay 80. 

This is easily disproved. We have a full and abundant supply of 
cotton of every quality desired; it is produced in our own country so 
that no foreign transportation charges need be paid upon it, and our 
opportunities to use and manufacture it are superior to those of any 
other nation, so far as cheapness and abundant supply are concerned. 
Our operatives engaged in manufactures are as skillful as any in the 
world and our machinery is equal to the best. Foreign wool will be 
brought to us with additional transportation charges upon it, and sub- 
ject to the losses incident to long-distance carriage. Our cotton cloths 
are in demand in the South American markets where woolen goods are 
unsuited to the climate, and yet with all our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, and with a market near, our exports of manufactured cotton in 
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Calendar year. Production. Year ending June 30— 
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This increase in the production of wool, it will be observed from the 
table, is very gradual. From its nature it was not susceptible of sud- 
den enlargement. The acreage in cotton or in wheat may vary very 
greatly in successive years, but with wool there can be no such varia- 


tion. Our flocks have grown slowly under the jntelligent care of their 
owners, the statistics of this industry being as follows: 

BOGD. ..ccassessoscoseenenscmnenseeapitesansneseengpions escnenessasniapseaplqnabh pesenssnarenescencanenends nnn 
DED... -cssssessonnestveenemaneeunecheensbisnstittemnnatiinine suncmpctiteemense ometaseineneniie coves 21, 723, 221 
1880. ...crcccrssssossessoonenssnvonnessnonesessnee seesssessonnsseeee asesbaeesooncosses eovese eceveee 22, 471, 274 
1870. ...cceccssesererrevsocencoscecesscccees cose ene e00see covscosnocesntesescsssascnecsnsoosossessoseosebe 477, HL 
LBRO, ...ccc0r severe seorevcccoosnsnessesecssosousqess sovcsesosouesooventoeenees ec evenseeecescee sete weseeee 42, 192, 074 
1885... ° evens coves seeeveee 50, 360, 243 


Not only has the production of wool increased actually but relatively to the 
number of sheep. Owing to favorable and permanent legislation wool-growers 
have improved their flocks by raising better breeds and thus increased the 
weight of fleeces. In 1840, according to the census, the average weight of farm 
fleeces was 1.85 pounds; 1850, 2.42 pounds; 1860, 2.68 pounds; 1880, 4.79 pounds, 
Says Mr. Dodge, in commenting on this: 

“The improvement in density and weight of fleece constitutes the great ad- 
vantage that the manufacturing demand has made rather than increase of price, 
which tends to steadiness and cheapness in material and product, by the full de- 
velopment of the manufacture.” 

Another pee is the higher value of American wools. The imported wools 
of the last five years constitute nearly one-fifth of the quantity manufactured, 
but it is little more than a tenth of the value of wool manufactured. This shows 
that under a sufficient tariff American growers oa into the best qualities 
of wool. With this enormous iacrease in prod , has the price Coen in- 
creased to the consumer? Notatall. I give the totai average prices, in 
of domestic, fine medium, and course- fleece wool for each year 
1859 to 1834, and let the reader icdge for himself: 
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1880 were only $10,467,651 out of a total domestic production of $9 
900,000 worth of such goods, and in 1885 our exports had risen oo 


$11,836,591. 
The following table shows the extent of our exports of cot ton manu- 


factures for eight years: 
During the fiscal year ended June 30— 
BOTT .cctensqrcccssses seeneneesonensenesesonesenesssseseeneeseesessesssesss scenseessereseecenses $10. 227 
ee re re enue mreneneernnnenensocessate ccevseeys $10, 235, 843 
- 11,438, 660 
10, 853, 950 
9 9S] 413 
13 571, 387 
13, 222, 979 
12, 951, 145 
11, 885, 211 





From the above statement it will be seen that the average annual value of t} 
exports of cotton manufactures for the last five years (1880-84) amou te : a6 
$12,322,428. On the other hand the average annual value of the imports - hong 
uioctases of cotton into the United States during the la: a 


st five years was $32,- 
If we can not export cotton goods, with all these advantages, how can 
we succeed better with woolen goods, even if the wool is admitted free 
of duty and will be cheapened if it is placed upon the free-list? But I 
do not believe that the removal of the duty upon foreign wool will uiti- 
mately reduce its price. 
In 186* the production of wool in the United States was 142,000,009 
pounds; in 1874 it was 181,000,000, and in 1884 it was 308,000. 0y9 
pounds. We imported in the same years 43,840,154, 54,901,760, ang 
70,596,170 pounds, respectively. In twenty years our wool production 
was increased 166,000,000 pounds, while our imports were increased 
only 26,756,016 pounds. At the same relative rate of supply we wi]] 
soon furnish our own markets with wool from our own flocks and no 
foreign wool will be needed. 




















| Exports 
oy panes ite = ___| Retained for 
mpo on an | home con- 
imports. ae Foreign. | Total. | sumption. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
43,841,154 | 185,840, 154 679, 281 1,145,463 | 184, 694. 691 
76,532,274 | 231,532,274 851, 645 1,824,720 | 229° 707 554 
16,558,046 | 176,558,046 618, 587 926, 005 175, 682, O41 
24, 124, 808 192, 124, 803 2, 801, 852 8,360,287 | 188,764,516 
39, 275,926 | 219,275,926 342, 417 786,804 | 218 489 }22 
49,230,199 | 2,230,199 1,710, 053 1, 862, 945 | 5 
65, 058,028 | 228,058,028 1, 306, 311 1, 330, 506 | 22 » 
122, 256,499 | 272,256, 499 2, 266, 393 2,406,908 | 259, 849' 59] 
85, 496, 049 496, 049 7, 040, 386 7,115,515 | 236, 380,534 
42,939,541 | 212,939, 541 6, 816, 157 7, 135,757 | 205, 803,784 
54,901,760 | 235,901, 760 3, 567, 627 3, 745, 661 232, 156, 099 
44, 642,836 | 236, 642, 836 1, 518, 426 1, 623, 194 235, 019, 642 
42,171,192 | 242,171,192 8, 088, 957 8, 168, 556 239, 002, 636 
43,449,079 | 256,699,079 5, 952, 221 6,300,075 | 25 
005,155 | 250,005, 155 4, 104, 616 4,165,400 | 2 
28,131,747 | 360,631,747 3, 648, 520 3,840,071 | 35 
55,964,236 | 295, 964, 236 5, 507, 534 5, 578, 989 2 
67,861,744 | 339,861,744 3, 831, 836 3,948, 015 
575,478 | 360,575,478 4, 010, 043 4, 074,517 
78,350,651 | 378,350,651 2, 304, 701 2,315, 094 
70,596,170 | 378,596,170 3, 015, 339 8, 103, 345 
Cents 
i 3 
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These tables could be extended back to 1832, and the fact would be revealed 
that, with two single wool has never averaged as low as in 1ss4; (iat 
the tendency has asteady in uction, improvement in quality, 
and decrease in price, and yet, in spite of all, the Democratic party now proposes 
a single blow the important industry that has grown and flour- 


protection by opening our ports to the free wools of Australia and 
the Fiver Plate country. This amounts to the confiscation of the property of the 


farmers, and every sheep-grower in the land should protest against it. 


The market for fine wool has been almost completely mere, 
the importations have been principally of the coarser wools. 11 /-~ 
we imported clothing wools valued at $2,262,824, combing wools val- 
ued at $669,604, and carpet and other similar wools valued at }),!!7,- 


495. 
ess protective in their character have been impose 
i of this Government, and even the 
foreigt } posed duties upon imported wool. lf 
is now admitted free of duty it is probable that our mar 
from abroad and the prices of domestic 
Wool-gro will become unprofitable 
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mand for foreign wool to supply our own markets will advance the 
pric i F 
<on wools than we now pay for a better quality of the domestic article. 
This was the history of prices under the revenue tariff of 1846, and | 


see no reason to doubt that this result will follow the pernicious legis- | 


lation imposed by this bill. I have considered this question with no 
reference to the interest of the wool-growers as producers. But they 
too have claims upon our consideration. 


Mulhall (History of Prices) states that the production of wool has | 


more than doubled since 1850; that is, the increase has been three times 
faster than that of population, the clip of all nations summing up as 

















follows: 
| 1850. 1860. 1870. 1883. 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds, 

Europe 630,000,000 | 715, 000, 000 807, 000, 000 | 660, 000, 000 
United States 90,000,000 | 112,000,000 | 154,000,000 300, 000, 000 
River Plate.. 25,000,000 | 56,000, 000 167,000,000 | 305, 000, 000 
Australia 43,000,000 | 70,000,000 | 197,000, 000 421, 000, 000 
Cape Colony 48,000,000 | 68,000,000 | 101,000,000 122, 000, 000 

Totall......ccorescvese 836, 000,000 | 1,021, 000,000 | 1, 426,000,000 | 1,818, 000,000 

' | 











The marvelous increase in the production of wool in Cape Colony, 
Australia, and the River Plate country is without a parallel in his- 
tory. It is due to the fact that in these places land is cheap, the cli- 
mate is well adapted to sheep-raising, no feed need be provided for 
winter, and the wages of the natives who are employed in attending 
the sheep are very low indeed. Against such competition as will come 
from these countries, if unrestrained, it will be impossible for our 
farmers to compete; and if wool is placed upon the free-list, as pro- 
posed by this bill, its production in this nation will soon practically 
cease. 


In 1880 there were 382 establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of silk in the United States. The capital invested in the industry was 
$28,189,400 and 31,337 hands were employed. 

In that year raw silk was imported to the value of $12,024,699 and 
the manufactured product was valued at $34,519,723. 

In the same year our imports of manufactured silk were valued at 
$31,460,947. The raw silk imported was free of duty, while the man- 
ufactured silk had charged upon it an average duty of 58.98 per cent. 
Here we have an instance of free raw materials such as is contended 
for by the gentleman from New York, with every facility for its manu- 
facture in the United States. The machinery used was of the best 
class, and skilled workmen, many of whom had learned their trades in 
the factories of Europe, were employed. The product of the Ameri- 
ean looms was superior in quality to that imported, and the duty on 
foreign silks was higher than upon almost any other fabrics. In fact 
it was the high duty that first indeced our people to engage in the man- 
ufacture of silk. 

But with free raw material, skilled workmen, good machinery, and 
a high duty on manufactured silks, we were not able to supply our 
own markets. The theory of the gentlemen on the other side is that 
with free raw materials our exports of manufactured products will be 
increased. Why was there not a large exportation of American silks 
after raw silk was placed on the free-list? But the beneficial influence 
of a protective tariff was well illustrated in the growth of the silk in- 
dustry of the United States. In 1870 we imported only three millions’ 
worth of raw silk, while in 1880 our imports were twelve millions, and 
silk goods were first manufactured here in 1867. Without a protective 
tariff we would import all the silk goods we use; with protection we 
manufacture more than one-half. We employ more than thirty-five 
thousand people at this industry, and add $25,000,000 annually to the 
value of the raw materials imported before they are placed on the mar- 
ket fot consumption. 

I believe, sir, that it is our duty to so legislate as to develop the pro- 
ducing forces of this country. ‘‘A nation, whether it consume its own 
products or with them purchase from abroad, can have no more value 
than it produces.’’ ‘Without production of value you can neither con- 
sume nor buy. Ex nihilo nihil fit. Every increase of domestic pro- 
duction is an addition of so much wealth and so much of the means of 
purchase; any diminution of domestic production is a subtraction of so 
much wealth and of so muchof the means of purchase.’’ These princi- 
ples are self-evident. Letusapply them. It has become apparent that 
the markets of the world are already supplied with more of the products 
of agriculture than will be bought at fair prices. Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, has recently said: 

We find that if we should all remain cotton planters as our fathers were cot- 


ton aaeere, ve would make,as indeed we have already made,an amount of 
poodestion would be beyond the demand. Take the last year as an illus- 
tration. While many of our people have gone into other pursuits, diversifying 
industry, we made more cotton than the world <lesired or needed at a fair price. 
Consequently there is no little distress now among the Southern people, because 
Southern planters have to pay debts, contracted in the expectation of receiving 
the ordinary for cotton, with the proceeds of cotton sold at 8 cents per 
pound of 10 cents per pound. This teaches us that we still have too large 

of our population e in the cultivation of cotton, and that we 


a 
ought to diversity our industries still more. 
The same may be said of wheat. The British Government has ex- 





e, and we will find ourselves paying higher prices for inferior for- | 


A2i 


| pended vast sums of money in India for the purpose of devel 


oping 
wheat-growing in that country, and this expenditure is now bearing 
fruit. The export of wheat from India in 187273 amounted to 14,3385 

| tons; in 1881-82 to 2,993,176 tons. 
Wages of agricultural laborers in that country are 8 or 9 cents a day, 
and they can live on rice at a cost of two cents a day. And this vast 


| increase in the amountof wheat produced in that country is due to the 
| low rates of wages and increased and cheapened transportation. This 
| increase in production may goon indefinitely. The areaof wheat lands 
in India in 1884 was estimated by British officials at 26,000,000 acres, 


and new railway lines now in course of construction or in contempla- 
tion will soon add 9,000,000 more. Itis believed that the wheat lands 
of India are as great in amount as in the United States, and that wheat 
may be grown upon them at a much less cost per bushel. 

It thus appears that the markets of Europe may soon be supplied 
from this source, and that the American market will soon be th 
one open to the American farmer. 

A great increase in wheat production in this country will reduce the 
price and make the production of this cereal still less profitable. The 
market for corn, oats, and cattle can not be much further extended in 
foreign countries, so that there is little reason to hope that augmented 
quantities of these products can be successfully marketed abroad. 

The American market will be the chief reliance in the future, as now, 
for the American farmer. In this condition of things isit right to sur- 
render our own markets to foreign wool-growers? Upon almost every 
farm a flock of sheep can be kept without great expense; they consume 
for food much that would not otherwise be utilized, and the income 
from the flock isan item of importance to the farmer, even if he does not 
devote especial attention tosheep-growing. He should not be let exposed 
to the unrestrained competition of foreigners. The American farmer 
bears his full share of the public burdens, he maintains the highways, 
builds churches and school-houses, and maintains schools, supports the 
poor, fortunately less numerous here than in free-trade countries, and 
loyally lends his aid to American institutions. He deserves and should 
receive all the support and encouragement which we as legislators can 
give him. 

Men denovnce what they call the ‘‘ robber tariff,’’ and use the words 
‘*rob,’”’ ‘‘ robber,’’ and ‘‘ robbing ’’ as glibly as if some part of our peo- 
ple was being wronged and foully dealt with by the rest, and that this 
was rendered possible by a protective tariff. If any persons feel that 
they are robbed several modes of relief at once suggest themselves. They 
may leave the country and go to some other where they will not suffer 
in this way. Lest this might be considered a hardship it may be 
proper to call attention to the fact that many millions of people have 
left the free-trade paradise of Great Britain to escape from an unde- 
sirable environment, and it will be no worse for the ‘‘ robbed”’ to go 
abroad than for those who have fled from the blessings of free trade; or 
toavoid ‘‘robbery’’ they need buy nothing that is manufactured in our 
factories and workshops and can again start the looms and make coarse 
cotton and woolen cloths in their houses, as was done when the Seuth- 
ern Confederacy practiced the political economy that gentlemen now 
preach, or they may start factories for themselves and supply their own 
wants. 

If they will do none of these things, I submit that they have no 
right to say that because the least progressive States oppose the systein 
which has built up our vast industrial interests, therefore these inter- 
ests shall be destroyed and the system that made them possible, that 
built them up and sustains them, shall be abolished. The protective 
system was not adopted for the benefit of any class or any locality. 

Thesecond statute passed by Congress, and which Washington signed, 
declared in the preamble that it was ‘‘ necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that duties be 
laid,’’ and with singular appropriateness it was approved July 4, 1789. 
The declaration of our political independence was declared on July 4, 
1776, and this new law was a declaration of industrial independence. 
't was intended to be the means of restraining, by governmental action, 
the importation of foreign manufactures, for the encouragement of man- 
ufactures and of labor at home, and desired and meant, to do this by 
clothing the new Government with this specific power of regulating 
commcice, 

It wasthe first measure of the patriots, and it aimed to establish their 
iadependence on the basis of the productive industry and the laborious 
arts of the country. It was not intended to ‘‘rob’’ the colonies or 
any of them, but it was intended to prevent robbery, to protect and 
create and foster industries and the capital and labor employed inthem, 
It was a shield and notasword. It had already been learned in the 
school of impoverishment and suffering that political independence was 
not in itself any defense against the aggressions of Great Britain upon 
the manufacturing industries of the United States. It was seen that 
industrial independence was necessary to support political independence 
and national unity, and industrial independence could only be secured 
by checking or prohibiting the importation of foreign commodities 
which interfered with the growth and prosperity of domestic manufact- 
ures. It was intended to give to our own people an opportunity to 
develop all the resources of own country, so that they might be sup- 
plied, whetherin time of peace or of war, by their own efforts, with 
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everything that the boundless resources of this nation might enable 
them to produce. Eight years of war were re juired to secure the po- 
litical independence of ¢he colonies, and a pei petual contest has since 
been waged with Great Britain and her allies to maintain our industrial 
independence, 

If the policy of protection was intended to benefit the whole nation 
and nota part, may I not ask in what manne it has failed to accom- 
plish this result? Under protective tariffs ve have built up vast in- 
dustrial establishments producing a very large proportion of the man- 
ufactured articles used in our country and affording employment to 
great numbers of our people. 

It has cheapened every article in daily use and has been the means 
of securing better wages to the wage-workers of America than are paid 
in any other country. It has raised the value of agricultural lands, 
has prevented an excessive production of farm products; it has diversi- 
fied them and has given to the farmer a home market which consumes 
90 per cent. of all he sells off his farm, Gentlemen say, ‘ Let in the 
products of other nations and thereby let out the products of our own.’’ 

What products of other nations shall we admit, and from whence 
shall they come? We already receive from foreign nations commodi- 
ties that we do not produce ourselves, and of these the most important, 
including tea, coffee, and many others, which do not come into com- 
petition with our own productions, are admitted free of duty. No legis- 
lation is needed to let in these articles; it has been alreadydone. Shall 
we let in greater quantities of the products of other nations that come 
into competition with our own than we now receive; and, if so, what 
shall we admit? Can greater quantities of such articles be admitted 
without depriving American citizens of employment and American 
capital of its investments? Surely not. No one can specify a single 
article now produced in this country which can be supplied from abroad 
without injury to some one of our own interests, and this injury will 
not be to the producers alone, but in the end to the consumers as well. 

None are exclusively producers but all contribute to consumption also, 
and few are consumers only, almost all contributing to some form of 
production. What products of our nation will weletout? That many 
articles of commerce are produced here that may be sent abroad is true, 
but that a great demand for them will be created by the admission ot 
products that we can ourselves supply has never been shown, and I be- 
lieve never will be. 

It is not true that if our purchases abroad are increased we ean in 
consequence sell more abroad. Foreign nations will take from us only 
what they need, that is, what they can not produce themselves, and no 
more. They consume what they themselves produce in the first in- 
stance and go abroad for the deficiency only. 

That the nations of whom we buy take from us only such things as 
they need, and no more, is well shown by the following official tables: 






























Value of the imports of merchandise from, and of the exports of merchan- 
dise to, those countries in our commerce with which the value of impor!s 
exceeded the value of exports during the year ending June 30, 1885, 

| #9. | ee3 | 3 
og EGss Kg 
| ‘SEs we ab °3 
Countries. 235 Sead é 3 
Py | oes z 3 - 2 | .< 
@ ass 

2 geP ay gz & 

° — | & = 
1 | Brazil........scccsccccssssnsssscersssesneeesees| $45,263,660 | $7,317,298 | $37,946, 967 
3 | CUbe...cccrceccrcrcee dqpeapetes ecxapemmmangncti | 48, 306, 093 9, 006, 160 299, 983 
ST I as ceisisacininncespenemtcoiel | 18, 863, 432 46, 360 13, 817, 072 
4 | British East Indi | 17/699, 257 4, 110, 368 13, 588. 889 
5 | France.. | 935, 46, 708, 950 10, 226, 402 
6 | China. | 16,292,169 | 6,296,500 9, 895, 669 
7 | Japan ..| 11,767,956 | 3,057, 415 8, 710, 541 
8 | Spanish possessions, other than 

Cuba and Porto Rico...............! 7, 789, 756 169, 354 7, 620, 402 
9 | Hawaiian Islands............0000-0- | 8,857, 497 2, 787, 922 6, 069,575 

10 | Porto Ss nsetdninnietihieeniaidiedin 6, 104, 263 1, 569, 205 4,535, 058 

11 | Central American states...... ......| 6,409,015 2, 762, 531 3,646, 484 

TS | Vemeenele q...crescvsscersesonscoseuubetons 6, 309, 580 3, 043, 609 3, 265, 971 

13 | British West Indies .-| 10,363,381 | 7,210,879 3, 152, 502 

14 | Austria....... | _ 5,745,580 2, 714, 537 3, 081, 043 

15 | Italy......... ie 14, 492, 908 11, 974, 417 2,518, 491 

16 | Turkey ................. | 8,158, 900 1, 402, 691 1, 751, 209 

17 | Dutch East Indies............... | 8,261,671 | 2,108,066 1, 158, 605 

BF Be srettecemenenenanencensntetentnanens | 2,734,617 1, 682, 443 1,052,174 

See iia a ceetmeeomeorese: | 1,764, 890 742, 105 1, 022) 735 

20 Germany aise ketaiabialeapiicthaewad a 3,241, 708 (2, 203, 704 1, 018, 962 

Sh | RR ceenereidehtreikseetinnintind , 267, 

2 a a > Africa not , _— ee 

elsewhere spec caairannat = 1, 044, 204 407, 055 637,149 

23 British possessions, all other. 854, 183 369, 181 435, 002 

24 | San Domimgo........cseccsssesesrressecsees 1, 461, 419 986, 701 474,718 

SB 1 GeO cscosncassscnsomenintinananndad 596, 207, 822 388, 885 

26 «All other countries in South 

Senastes not elsewhere 
GROG ...0.cecarcconsennapenepnieiiainianaiaeel oll 
27 Greenland, Iceland, and the Fa- | mn “a 
BD CESINGED cccncocceseecschesueentennnnal eee enens eee enone 
28 Le, inital deeteeaaiii’ ll, Ro 
29 French possessions, all other...... 382, 305 





From this table it appears that although we bought fro —_—" 
1885 $45,263,660 of her products, yet she bought aon us aren ie 
293 of our products. It can not be said that she declined to bas»... 
us, because her exports were subjected to the payment of tariff dy; ;... 
Our purchases from her were chiefly coffee, india-rubber, and hide. i 
of which were admitted free of duty. The case was simply this We 
found it to our advantage to buy her products, while she found j: ;.. 
her interest to buy elsewhere, or else to produce for herself wh t sl] - 
might have bought from us. And it likewise appears that we.) .- 
— of materials to other countries and buy much less ¢ i 
them. ae 


Value of the imports of merchandise from, and of the exports of ine, 
dise to, those countries in our commerce with which the value of pry, 
exceeded the value of imports during the year ending June 30, 19%5/ 
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1 © Le om 
| $2. gee Z 
a oS ee vz 
Countries. 2% Seoc8 a2 
~oe B5°"% 2 e 
| ose | Beeee | zz 
S | aes Rofss ES 
2 | gor ue ccD > 
o | = = SI 
1 | Great Britain and Ireland............| $136,701, 780 | $398,103, 203 g26)1, 401. yox 
Be in.. pesovecevarensecenadsmmnstencesse 8, 695, 084 26, 458, 249 7 763° 165 
& | Netherlands... .......cccccccossscesseserseee 5, 652,749 16, 804, 263 514 
4 | British possessions in Austral- ; 
| asia sa 2,823,393 | 10,648,192 7,824. 799 
5 4,708,945 | 11,991; 06s 7 27 133 
6 3, 091, 449 7, 762, 746 4 67] O97 
7 | 350, 451 4,538, 523 4, 188° 072 
8 | Portugal............. Leacsvesosengpeess ove 1,007, 150 4, 598, 346 591, 196 
9 | United States of Colombia. ......... 342,077 | 5,583, 368 , 241, 291 
10 | Hong-Kong. .... ......--seesseeresseeseseee 983, 815 4, 149, 311 165, 496 
ll | British North American posses- 
a ieee 36,960,541 | 40,124, 907 
12 604, 525 2, 211, 007 
13 3, 563 1, 261, 611 
Mu“ , 471, 436 3, 307, 307 
15 921, 354 1, 640, 65 
16 | Sweden and Norway......, ............ 2, 610, 671 3, 118, 278 “yr 
7 =, Langley, and Saint 
Pierre Islands...... ......-0-++-0e0eee 18, 686 | 414,547 
18 | Argentine Republic..................... 4, 328,510 | 4, 676, 501 I 
19 | All other countries in Asia not | | 
elsewhere specified................... 7, O82 | 72, 821 ) 
20 Azore, Madeira,and Cape Verde 
| Islands 100, 517 415,738 5,221 
21 | neh 142, 450, 562 7. 706 
22 | 336, 668 | 666, 842 250, 174 
23 1, 418, 973 71,45 
24 | 586, 159 1 856 
2 | | 
| i 165, 803 Le 
26 | 369, 753 
27 i 110, 844 { 
28 299, 018 79 
29 — 157, 987 
30 beria 101, 703 
31 1,514, 617 } 
32 | , 307 1, 307 
+ 7s tp ncteeinpertaeeetiong | 218,644,473 | 954,028,212 335, 985,70 


This table shows that in 1885 we sold $261,401,423 more to Great 
Britain than she bought of us. If the question is asked why (id we 
not buy more from Great Britain, the answer is promptly mace, ve 
needed no more of her productions, and, therefore, our purchases wore 
limited to about 33 percent. cf oursales. If all the exports from (irea’ 
Britain to our country had been free of duty it isdoubtful if she would 
have taken more of our commodities than shedid. She bought what 
she — and her purchases were limited by the requirements o! li 
people. 

In the course of the debate upon a bill providing for a horizon‘:! t- 
duction of 20 per cent. upon existing duties, offered in the Forty-cizhth 
Congress, a i gentleman upon this floor presented a table 
showing the increase of wealth per . apita in the six New England *!a\es. 
New York, New Jersey, and Penusylvania, and compared it with the 
increase shown in the other States of the Union. From this ‘:!)!:'' 

that in 1850 these nine selected States had a total populaion 
8,626,851. In 1860 the same States had 10,500,000; in 1870 this had 
increased to 12,200,000; while in 1880 it was 14,500,000. All the states 
of this Union had 23,000,090 in 1850, 31,000,000 in 1860, 35,000).000 
in 1870, and 50,000,000 of population in 1880. The percentage o! pop- 
i ine States named in 1850 was 37 per cent. of the 


1860 the percentage went down from 37 to 33 per cent. 
from 1860 to 1880 they changed from 33 te 31 per cent., and from |>") 
to 1880 it went down to 28 per 


‘ 


The per capita wealth of these nine States was $360 in 1850; in 1>»" 
it was $527, and from 1860 to 1870, under a protective tariff, it jump! 
from $52" to $1,243 per head, and went from 1870 to 1880 to $1.9 
ne Tn 1850 the per capita of the other States was $274: in |~0' 
t was $506; in 1870 it was and in 1880 it had increased to $07? 
per head. i print this table with my remarks: 
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‘nited States. 


Estimated true valuation. 


1880, 

































| 1860. 1870. Sav) 
——__ — ——— ae — — —— — 
ini cessss centtoccncescnmnsseccaccese 23, 191, 876 | 31,443,321 | 38,558,371 | 50,155,783 | $7,135,780,228 | $16, 159, 616, 063 068. 518.507 | $43. 642. 000. 000 
MAING .....eccereseeveoeseveerererseserseerenerseee re 583, 169 i. 628, 279 ee 618,936 | 122 777.571 190, 211, 600 48. 155. 671 1 090. 000 
New Hampshire ..........cscccesseerseeeseeseseeesnenesereeeeene 317, 976 326, 073 318, 300 346, 981 5 56, 310, 860 2 624.112 oO) 000 
Vermont ........«0- Seeeeeeeeeeneeeeeseeeneenee ss eesenes seeseseecesenes 814, 120 315, 098 330, 551 332, 286 >, 049 92 235. 349.553 »), 000 
Massach usetts.. 994,514 1,231,066 | 1,457,351 | 1,783,085 , 286 815, 2 2,132, 148, 741 100 
Rhode Babe ..ccccccececese scovescecccerecece~0000 147, 545 | 174, 620 217, 353 | 276, 531 80. 508, 794 135. ; , 296 ». O46 00 
Connecticut . 370, 792 | 460, 147 537, 454 | 622, 700 155, 707, 980 444,274,114 74 t mo 
New York.. 3,097,394 | 3,880,735 4,382,759 | 5,082, 871 1, 080, 309, 216 1, 843, 338, 517 ( 0. 841, 264 7 wo 
New Jersey .. pe 489, 555 ' 672, 035 906,096 | 1,131,116 200, 008, 000 {67. 918, 324 940. 976. 064 oo 
Pennsylvania .........coresrersseressessceressecserscccecresereees | 2,311,786 | 2,906,215 | 3,521,951 | 4,282, 891 722, 486, 120 1, 416, 501, 818 3 808, 340, 112 ” 
Total for nine States ...............00000sec0ceseseeeeee 8, 626,851 | 10,594,268 | 12,298,730 | 14,507,407 | 3,130, 989, 851 5.501. 607, 424 = 290 2 687 ) 00 
Per cent. of population and valuation of the | 
nine selected States........ sees ceowssceenerscecne nore -eesees 7 3 31 28 43. 88 1 60 50 RS 498 
Per capita wealth of the nine selected States...... $363 €527 $1, 243 $1. 353 
itis cteeeeecsceneesenecare-| UA SUB 20, 849,053 | 26,259,641 35,648,376 | $4,004,790,377 | $ 8,008,644 | $14,778, 485,820 | $24, 012, 000, 000 
Percapita wealth, ali ut*:er States $506 $562 a, ; 
7? ae ve r= er rs F ' 
Froia these facts he drew the inference that the increase of wealth | 
in the nine selected States which he termed “ unnatural’? was the | Cotton goods. 0. 1386 
“‘ direct result of the protective tariff system of which they are the bene- | 
ficiaries!”’ 4 Z | Bleached cottons: 
Let us examine these figures and see if he drew a proper deduction New York Mills 44 
from them. The State of New York has long been the financial and Wamsutt 4-4. ......-.--cseerereseerserseeeseees 
: : ° . Utica Nonpareil 4-+4.......0....-..ssesesses 
commercial center of this nation. The imports and exports landed and. | a ee eee 
shipped from the wharves of New York city, Philadelphia, and Boston | i iciiiteescnasimeswniiaetanmnimnamoinsinestencawieap-ccere- «coun 1! 7h 
largely exceeded those at all the other ports of the United States. Was Ss bf anssessseverssnonansscesenssrssnrssnnnnnesnenrereseceeeseees ao 
. . . . : tica 6-4.. ... is > 
noi the profit derived from this source alone an important factor in | ae. ‘ 29 
making up the gross per capita of which the excess is complained of? So ci adiatieantireonviwevontinaneghouth ees 33 25 
New York city was the railroad center of the continent and held vast Tiekings eS nen ws | it: 
investments in railroad and other stocks. The riches of her wealthiest | pyijj. standard RR Ree ‘$3 6} 
citizens did not come from the manufacturing interests that he com- | Ginghams (Lancaster)... 10 7 
. . . Pri : rw) g 5 
plains are fostered by protective tariffs, but from other sources. If he | Prints (medium fancy)... % 
had investigated the subject with care he would have found that few | ~ “64 by 64 picks..o.ccccccecsessesoocse eeeoeee a 5 3! 
of the great fortunes accumulated by citizens of these cities were made 56 by 60 picks.............0++ la ail 5 24 


in manufacturing enterprises, but most of them had their origin in 
speculation and trade. And in this respect America under protection 
differs from England under free trade. Here the fortunes of the men 
engaged in manufacturing are moderate, while a large proportion of 
their employés are the owners of the houses in which they live, and 
their earnings are sufficient to furnish them with good food, com‘ort- 
able clothing, and the means of educating their children. In England 


vast fortunes are accumulated by the manufacturers, while their work- | 


men never accumulate enough from their earnings to buy land. They 
are poorly fed and clothed, and their children are uneducated, because 


of the insufficient means of their parents and because they are put to | 


work at an early age in order te help out the scanty wages of their par- 
ents. ‘‘In your fifteen years’ experience,’’ said a geatleman to In- 


the borough of Leeds, embracing, as it does, three hundred and twenty 
thousand of the most thrifty industrial population in England, did you 
ever know the ordinary workingman to own the hov.se in which he lived 
and the ground on which it stands? I mean the skilled artisan, the 
mechanic, the engineer, the carpenter, the mason, and thelike.”’ ‘‘If 
I was on my oath in court, sir,’’ said the inspector, ‘‘ I should be obliged 
to answer, in my experience, never.”’ 


But it is admitted that a part of the increased wealth per capita is | 


due to the profits of manufacture. In the nine States named most of 
the manufactured goods consumed in the United States in the last 
twenty years were made. Vast sums of money have been expended in 
the construction of buildings and machinery, and still greater sums 
have been distributed as wages to the toiling thousands who have in 
these nine States contributed the product of their labor to the people 
of the United States. Keen competition with each other kept the 
profits of the manufacturers within reasonable bounds, and few whe ad- 
vocate a reduction of duties will go upon the platform and declare that 
the wages paid the workingmen were excessive. The products were 
sold at reasonable rates, and lowerin almost every instance than the 
— could have been bought in the low-tariff period prior to 


~ 


COMPARISON OF PRICES. 


= [From the New York Dry Goods Chronicle. } 


It is interesting in the light of tariff discussionsto compare the price of staple 
goods ia 1860 with those current in 1886. Free-traders claim that our protective 
ariff has increased the cost of goods to consumers, whereas the facts are all the 
other way. Previous to the civ‘! war tariff duties were very low as compared 


ra 


priees should in proportion to the increase of duties. The following 


table of jobbing prices, in cents, will best explain itself in connection with this 





duties vince imposed. According, therefore, to free-trade arguments, | 











| tion of Great Britain. 


Middling cotton in 1850 was 10 to 11 cents; in 1886, from 9} to 9} cents 


If a profit is realized in the manufacture of goods for the American 
market to whom would the gentlemen who advocate a reduction of 
duties have it go? Would they distribute it between the foreign ship- 
owner, who conveys crude products from America to Europe and brings 
back manufactured goods, and the man who manufactures them abroad, 
or would they prefer that the profit should be made and kept at home? 
If to the foreigner, it goes to build up the prosperity of our commercial 
rivals, whose interests are inimical to ours; if to the American, it be- 
comes a partof the wealth ofthenation. Its owner improvesand builds 


: ? erence, * | up and beautifies our towns and cities; he contributes to the support 
spector Wheatley, ‘‘in which your jurisdiction has extended all over 


of schools and churches and libraries and gives employment to thou- 
sands of our citizens who are dependent upon their labor for their sup- 
port. Itis a principle of protection that the laborers of a nation are 
entitled to their own market, and they should not be undersold by for- 
eign competitors working for pauper wages and contributing nothing 
to the support of our nation or its institutions. 

But if the wealth of these nine States has been augmented by the 
encouragement given to their industries by protective duties they do 
not enjoy these benefits exclusively. The same shield which protects 
them from overthrow is thrown around the same industries in other 
States; and if an increase of wealth flows from them in the nine States 
named will it not inevitably follow their establishment in the other 
twenty-nine States? The answer has been already given. Manufac- 
tories of cotton and iron and agricultural implements are springing up 
all over the South, and the riches that she lost by her suicidal attempt at 
secession will be restored by the new prosperity that the lately intro- 
duced industrial agencies will bring. 

Instead of producing only raw cotton to be sent to the other s‘de of 
the globe to be converted into fabrics to be returned to clothe ber own peo- 
ple, may we not look forward to the time when she wil! reap nov cnly 
the profit from the cultivation of her cotton but the profitof its manu- 
facture also? The policy that I advocate will develop her industrial 
forces, will give value to the coal that lies in her unopened mines and 
the iron ore heretofore lying valueless in her mountains, and we will 
have not only a new Birmingham but a new Leeds, a new Sheffield, 
and a new Glasgow, differing from the old in having a well-paid, a well- 
fed, a well-educated, and a contented and prosperous industrial popu- 
lation. And for this we may not have long to wait. 

That a reduction in the rates of duty will not improve business nor 
the condition of our wage-workers is well shown by the present condi- 
Business depression prevails there to a greater 
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extent than here. Vast numbers of men are out of employment from 
this cause, and destitution and pauperism seem to be increasing. Late 
consular reports show that in 1885 trade, instead of reviving, ‘‘ has crept 
along the ground’’ and in several important departments has become 
increasingly lifeless as the months went by. The consul at Birming- 
ham, in England, reporting to the State Department the condition of 
trade at that place for 1885, says: 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND CAUSES THEREOF. 


There is noquestion that manufacturing interests are ina seriously depressed 
state, and the volume of trade materially lessened, coupled with smaller profit 
on most goods made,and my judgment is not wholly based on the very appre- 
ciable diminution in volume and amount that passes through this consulate to 
the United States, but by conversation with and oe inquiry of the many 
prominent manufacturers I have met. No further testimony need be adduced 
as proof of the depression here when I state that there are in this city to-day 
twenty-five thousand unemployed workmen. And I am convinced that so far 


as this demoralization of trade and manufacture relates to this immediate district | 


and its industries, it is going to stay and become permanent, subject, perhaps, to 
spasmodic periods of prosperity arising from wars or foreign complications ren- 
dering other countries incapable of entering into active competition. 

There sre many reasons why England should have so long maintained a su- 
premacy in many of her manufacturing and industrial interests, and equally 
good reasons why itcan not be maintained, and why so many factories are idle 
and trades languishing. 


And this is the story from almost all the consular districts in that coun- 
try. The decline in ship-building is shown by the following table: 


Vessels built in the United Kingdom (exclusive of vessels built for foreigners). 











Steam-vessels. Sailing vessels. 








Years, - 
Number.| Tons. Number.| Tons, 
BIS. sencocenccatmnsrascemamnenmectocrsnennenineieceia 610 521,575 362 145, 700 
ee ee 806 621, 758 368 146, 818 





One of our consuls alludes to it as follows: 


Ship-building has not been brisk in Aberdeen for months, and many workmen 
in this and kindre: branches have been idle. The shipping trade has also been 


very unremunerat:: e, and, in consequence, some vessels have been laid up for 
@ year. 


This depression embraces almost all industries, and is followed by a 


reduction of wages as well as diminished prices, the consul for Dundee 
reporting: 


Employers and empi>yed have severely felt and are still feel the effect ~ 
this extraordinary state of matters which has so long existed and is still oe 
tinuing. They are experiencing a condition of commercial inactivity which . 
months has been gradually getting worse, and unfortunately there is very little 
sign of improvement. Even with the very cheap raw material that has been 
obtainable during the year, and the low wages that have been paid to workers, 

ute-mill owners declare they have been panos their works for some time 

ck at a loss, owing to the small prices that their manufactured uctions 
realized. In consequence thereof the operatives have been compelled to sym- 
pathize practically with their employers by submitting to reductions of wages, 
amounting in all to about 10 per cent. Some of the employésin the Dundee 
mills refused to accept lower pay and struck work, but as the strike was not 
general these malcontents prudently gave in to their master’s proposals. There 
were also reductions of wages that took place in 1884, so that jute-workers now 


receive from 15 to 20 per cent. less remuneration than they did two to three 
years ago. 


Men are daily flying from this Utopia of free trade and seeking homes 
in countries where ‘‘robber’’ tariffs enable them to establish comfort- 
able homes and rearand educate their children. The statistics of emi- 
gration from Britain for two years are as follows: 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


Number of emigrants of British origin only to countries out of Europe. 





Destination. 


British colonies in North America 
Ye 
Australia and New Zealand 
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‘The total number of natives of Ireland who left the Irish ports 
from May 1, 1851, to December 31, 1879, was 2,541,670, comprising 
1,356,539 males and 1,185,131 females. Emigration from Ireland has 
gone on oe | increasing from 37,587 in 1879 to 95,517 in 1880, 89,- 
566 in 1882 and 108,724in 1883. In 1884 only 75,863 left Irish ports.’ 
Remarkable as this depopulation of one of the richest tural coun- 


tries of the world appears, the statistics of pauperism of the United 
Kingdom are equally surprising and deplorable. , 





Paupers, exclusive of vagrants, in receipt of relief in the several unions and 
parishes and boards of guardians for 1884. 

















; 1s 
Countries. as : 3 Fa —~ - 
s x 2 In-d oO 

= | In-door, | Tote) 

| 3 3 o> ut-door. Total. 
England and Wales........... | 102, 427 | 681,728 190,181} 593, 971 | co 
IE cc sitatennenmnaes letevosscncesntalivces wssssboatlcsocessees sossesteleccccsesess+......| Of)’ Ron 
Breland... ccoccccccceccceee acces 7,416 | 41, 493 | 57,039 | 106° a7 
Total ....cccccsccccceee sae sles roeceessscccsccess 981.408 





England and Wales............. 


Scotland............ 
Treland.........cccccssseeseses punoonensey 7,019. 050 
ies satcinsiinkatnistaneinceneanidninntscpisaiie etibiaaaneadtialitiaeen cents ceeees cae 88,417. 955 
The declaration of one of the leading statesmen of this country (Englana) 


lately made in a public political address, that one in every ten or fift 
wholly or partially dependent upon charity for the necessaries of life, may ho 
as it is to be hoped, somewhat exaggerated; vet the fact that 981,408 persons’ 
1 in 36, are registered as ee ape is sufficiently appalling, and leadsto the belie? 
that the statement to which allusion has been made may be approximately 


een is 








true. 
Inhabited Uninhabite; 
In England— meee oo i 
Fe WEFT, GOTO WEED ccc ccescnccceneesesovccsnceseqeoscnsecces cvesesesiives 4,259,117 261. 345 
Ten BBG GneTO WETS cccccvicccccestésceseres cocccncreccosesee cescosescces 4, 831,519 386, 676 





No comment of mine can add a darker hue to this somber picture, 
It speaks for itself. Although the condition of our wage-workers is 
not what it should be, nor what it would be if a revision of the tariff 
were made in the interests of labor, and duties were increased upon 
many articles which could be produced here, but which are now im- 

rted in excessive quantities, still we have no persons who are classi- 
fied as ‘‘adult able-bodied paupers.’’ 

Our almshouses contain only the old and infirm and those who are 
disabled. Noemigrants leave our shores to avoid pauperism and want, 
and no States are depopulated where the land is ample to maintain the 
people. We have no uninhabited houses; I mistake, there are in one 
of the cities of my own State uninhabited houses. 

The bright little city of Chester, until lately as busy and prosperous 
as any place in this country, has many vacant houses now. Formerly 
they were occupied by intelligent, industrious, and prosperous mechan- 
ies, whose daily toil received fair compensation from a skilled ship- 
builder. But the reckless hand of a Democratic Secretary of the Navy, 
wantonly and of his own wrong, drove John Roach out of business and 
his workmen out of employment, and uninhabited houses stand to mark 
the places where before were happy homes. And the wanton attacks 
of the free-traders of this House will, if successful, still further iu- 
crease the number of “uninhabited houses.’’ 

But a new factor has suddenly sprung into the arena and has clial- 
lenged the advocates of cheapness toa trial of strength. The work- 
ingmen who have their wages reduced and their hours of work 
increased, while the worship at the altar of the moloch of cheapness 
has been going on, have organized and are asserting their rights with 
no uncertain voice. 

They appreciate their power and are determined to exercise it in 4 
way that will prevent the cheapening of men and women. 

They have o ed that cheap pig-iron and cheap coal can only be 
secured by reducing their wages, and they have determined that these 
things come at too high a price if to obtain them the men who produce 
them must be degraded. And they intend to see to it themselves that 
they shall be treated as men, and that their employers shall not be ex- 
posed to an unfair competition with those who are at liberty to treat 
their laborers asslavesor machines. The demand for a fair day's waxes 
for an honest day’s work has gone up, and woe be to the men wii re- 
sist it. 

Pauper labor and cheap capital may keep down the prices of manu- 
factured goods abroad, but our people will not submit to be paupc™ 
ized at the nod and beck of a set of theorists, who see merit only in 
chea who toot the praises of foreigners and care more apparen'y 
for thing made than for the man who made it. The men who as 
sail our industries say let us remove the duties and secure cheap ©. 
and cheap iron ore and cheap rice and oats and hay and salt and com 
and and then we can make cheaper iron and obtain cheapet 
food and supplies. 

But in this chea process they lose sight of the thousands who 
will be thrown out of employment by the competition of foreign rivals, 
of the diminished demand for home uctions, of the idleness and 
misery and wantinto which so many of our own people will be plunge. 











The Moloch of cheapness can only be satisfied in this way, but they | 


are willing to make the sacrifice. They fall into the error of believing | tt 


that they can destroy the interests of a part of our people and thereby | 
benefit the rest. Thisisagrave mistake. ‘‘The interest of every part | 


and of every class of persons, whether in one part of the country or an- 
pound up and intertwined with that of the whole country that none | 


other, whether industrious or not industrious, so sympathizes and is so 
can be injured without the blow affecting the whole country.”’ | 





APPENDIX. 


{Extracts from the messages of the Presidents of the United States, and other 
official documents, showing the principles upon which the revenue tariff of 
1346 was based, the condition of the country at the time of its adoption, and 
the bankruptcy, both individual and national, which resulted from it.] 


[Polk’s first annual message, December 2, 1845. ] 


The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable 
modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff 
laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise revenue to 
pay the necessary expenses of Government. Congress may undoubtedly, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in arranging the rates of duty 
on different articles; but the discriminations should be within the revenue 
standard, and be made with the view to raise money for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenue 
standard, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty 
imposed. It is conceded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so high 
as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of any given article, and 
thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at the lower rates, would be de- 
rived from its importation. Such duties exceed the revenue rates, and are not 
imposed to raise money for the support of the Government. 

If Con levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent. on a given article it will pro- 
duce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally and nec- 
essarily afford jon or advantage to the amount of 1 per cent. to the home 
manufacturer of a similar or likearticleovertheimporter. If the duty be raised 
to 10 per cent. it will produce a greater amount of money and afford greater pro- 
tection. If it be still raised to 20, 25, or30 per cent., and if asit is raised the rev- 
enue derived from it is increased, the protection or advantage wid! also be in- 

; but if it be raised to 31 per cent., and it is found that the revenue 
—- at that rate is less than at 30 per cent., it ceases to be a revenue duty. 


e precise point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is ascertained from 
experience that the revenue is greatest is the maximum rate of duty which can 
be laid for the bona fide pu of collecting money for the support of the Gov- 


ernment, To raise the duties higher than that point and thereby diminish the 
amount collected is to levy them for protection merely and not for revenue. 
{Extract from: Polk’s third annual message, December 7, 1847.] 

During the past year the most gratifying proofs are presented that our coun- 
try has been blessed with widespread afid universal prosperity. There has been 
no period since the Government was founded when all the industrial pursuits 
of our people have been more successful or when labor in all branches of busi- 
ness has received a fairer or better reward. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1846, “* reducing the duties on imports,” has been 
in force since the 1st of December last (1846), and I am gratified to state that all 
the beneficial effects which were anticipated from its operation have been fully 
realized. The public revenue derived from customs during the year ending on 
the Ist day of mber, 1847, exceeds by more than $8,000,000 the amount re- 
ceived in the preceding year under the operation of the act of 1842, which was 
superseded and repealed by it. 


For the purpose of increasing the revenue, Mr. Polk recommends the 
imposition of duties upon tea and coffee. 


[Polk's fourth annua! message, December 5, 1848. ] 


Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always heretofore operated to de- 
yeees, and often to affect disastrously, almost every branch of American in- 

ustry. 

The temporary depression of a portion of our manufacturing interests is the 


effect of foreign causes,and is far less severe than has prevailed on all former 
similar occasions, 


[Fillmore’s first annual message, December 2, 1850.] 


I strongly recommend a modification of the present tariff, which has pros- 
trated some of our most important and necessary manufactures, and that specific 
duties be im sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, and making such dis- 
crimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of our own country as to encourage 
home production, without excluding foreign competition. 

It is also important that an unfortanate provision in the present tariff which 
ee a much higher duty upon the raw material that enters into our manu- 
ures than upon the manufactured article should be remedied. 

A duty laid upon an article which can not be produced in this country, such 
as tea and coffee, adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or wholly paid by 
the consumer. 

But a duty laid upon an article which may be produced here stimulates the 
skill and industry of our own country to produce the same article, which is 
brought into the market in competition with the foreign article, and the im- 
porter is thus compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestic article 
can be sold, thereby throwing a part of the duty upon the producer of the foreign 

e. The continuance of this process creates the skill and invites the capital 
which finally enables us to produce the article much cheaper than it could have 
been introduced from abroad, thereby benefiting both the producer and the con- 
sumerat home. The co uence of this is, the artisan and the agriculturist are 
brought together, each affords a ready market for the produce of the other, and 
the whole eee prosperous; and the ability to produce every nec- 
essary of life ren us independent in war as well as in peace. 


[Fillmore’s second annual message, December 2, 1851.] 


The values of our domestic exports for the last fiseal year exhibit an increase 
of $43,646,322. At first view,this condition of our trade with foreign nations 
would seem to present the most flattering hopes of its future prosperity. 

An examination of the details of our exports, however, will show that the in- 
creased value of our exports for the last fiscal year is to be found in the high 

of cotton which prevailed during the first half of that year, which has 
declined about one-half. 

The of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was sup- 
ne the incentive of a low tariff and large importations from abroad would 

ve greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 
and to $21,848,653 in 1551, with a strong probability, amounting almost to 
certainty, ofa = an hegemeaners Tt ae . . 
aggregate values exported ng the scal year, as compare: 
with the previous year,also exhibit a decrease amounting to $460,917, which, 
with a decline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same period, make 
&n aggregate decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 


i 
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The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was 
1ought by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit the 
farming population of thés country by increasing the demand and raising the 
price of agricultural products in foreign markets 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incontestably that no such result 
has followed the adoption of this policy. ; 

On the contrary. notwithstandi 
England, the forc«r: demar 





ng the repeal of che restrictive corn laws in 


d for the products of the American farmer has 
steadily declined,..-ce the short crops and consequent famine in a portion of 
Europe have bees happily replaced by full crops and comparative abundance 


of food. 

The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign deb 
have been $24,263,979 over the amount of specie in 

The export of specie during the first qu present fiscal year have 
been $14,651,827. Should specie continue 1 at this rate for the re- 
maining three-quarters of this year, it will drain from our metallic currency dur- 
ing the year ending 30th June, 1852, the enormous amount of $58,607 7 


, i } , 
t during the past fisx 
rte« 


} — 
ai year 






US. 
[Fillmore’s third annual message, December 6, 1852. ]} 

Without repeating the arguments contained in my former message in favor of 
discriminating protective duties, I deem it my duty tocall your attention toon 
or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is, the effect of large 
importations of foreign goods upon our currency. Most of the gold of Califor- 
nia, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to Europe in payment of goods 
purchased. In the second place,as our manufacturing establishmeats are 
broken down by competition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is 
lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the farmer, to thaé extent, is deprived of a home market for the sale 
of hissurplus produce. In the third place, the destruction of our manufactures 
leaves the foreigner without competition in our market,and he consequently 
raises the price of the article seut here for sale,as is now seen in the increased 
cost of iron imported from Breland. The prosperity and wealth of every na- 
tion must depend upon its productive industry. 

The farmer is stimulated to exertion by finding a ready market for his surplus 
products, and benefited by being ab!» to exchange them, without loss of time 
or expense of transportation, for ‘he manufactures which his comfort or con- 
venience requires. 

This is always done to the best advantage where a portion of the community 
in which he lives is engaged in other pursuits. 

But most manufactures require an amount of capital and a practical skill which 
can not be commanded unless they be protected for a time from ruinous compe- 
tition from abroad. Hence the necessity of laying those duties upon imported 
goods which the Constitution authorizes for revenue in such a manner as to pro- 
tect and encourage the labor of our own citizens. This pelicy would place the 
mechanic by the side of the farmer, create a mutual interchange of their respect- 
ive commodities, and thus stimulate the industry of the whole country, and 
render us independeu of foreign nations for the supplies required by the habits 
or necessities of the people. 

[ Pierce’s third annual message, December 31, 1855.] 

The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should remain for active employment in the hands of the people, 
and the conspicnous fact that the annual revenue from all sources exceeds by 
many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety of an early 
revision and reduction of the tariff of duties on imports. It is now generally 
conceded that the purpose of revenue alone can justify the imposition of duties 
on imports; that in readjusting the impost tables and schedules, which unques- 
tionably require essential modification, a departure from the principles of the 
present tariff is not anticipated. 

[Buchanan’s first annual message, December 8, 1857.] 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toilof the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanical 
occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have pos- 
sessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, not with- 
standing all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, is at the 
present moment in a deplorable condition. Inthe midst of unsurpassed plenty 
in all the productions of agriculture and in all the elements of national wealth 
we find our manufactures suspended, our public works retarded, our private en- 
terprises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on im- 
ports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations made by 
Congress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 
present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to be 
a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and distress prevailing 
among our people. With this the Government can not fail to deeply sympa- 
thize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


[Buchana.:’s second annual message, December 6, 1858. ] 

When Congress met in December last the business of the country had just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revu!lsions which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and inflated 
currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, our manu- 
factures were suspended, our useful public and private enterprises were arrested, 
and thousands of laborers were thrown outof employment and reduced to want. 
Universal distress prevailed among the commercial, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical classes. Our manufacturers everywhere suffered severely, not because 
of the recent reduction of the tariff of duties on imports, but because there was 
no demand at any price for their productions, The people were obliged to re- 
strict themselves in their purchases to articles of prime necessity. 

In the general prostration of business the iron manufacturers in different 
States probably suffered more than any other class, and much destitution was 
the inevitable consequence among the great number of workmen who had been 
employed in this useful branch of industry. There could be no supply where 
there was no demand. The same consequences have resulted from similar 
causes to many other branches of useful manufactures. It is self-evident that 
where there is no ability to purchase manufactured articles, these can not be 
sold,and consequently must cease to be produced. 

(Buchanan’s third annual message, December 19, 1859.] 

It will appear fromthe report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able to pass through the 
present and the next fiscal year without providing additional revenue, — This 
can only be accomplished by strictly confining the appropriations within the 
estimates of the different Departments, without making an allowance for any 
additional expenditures which Congress may think proper in their discretion 
to authorize, and without providing for the redemption of any portion of the 
$20,000,000 of Treasury notes which have been already issued. 

Should such a deficiency occur,as I apprehend, I would recommend that the 
necessary revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on imports. 


The credit of the Government had been undermined by the preced- 
ingadministration. The revenues had withered away without concern, 
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the public indebtedness had been increased, and money could be ber- 
rowed only at very high rates. When Congress met in December ‘‘the 
Treasury was empty, bankrupt. There was no money to pay the pub- 
lic creditors, who were then pressing for payment. There was not 
money to even pay members of-Congress.’’ ‘The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had authority to issue ten millions of Tre:sury notes at par to 
creditors or others at the rates of interest offered by the lowest bidder 
after public advertisement of not less than ten days. On the 18th of 
December he invited proposals for $5,000,000 of these notes. Offers at 
12 percent. or less were made for $1,831,000. The remaining offers 
were for $465,000 at rates ranging from 15 to 36 per cent. He did 
succeed in raising the small sum of $5,000,000 at 12 per cent. interest. 
(See letter on condition of the Treasury January 18, 1861, Mis. Doc. 
No. 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second session. ) 


[Buchanan's fourth annual message, December 9, 1360. ]} 


It is now quite evidentthat the financial necessities of the Government will 
a a modification of the tariffduring ycur present session for the purpose 
of increasing tae revenue, In thisaspect, I desire to reiterate the reeommenda- 
tion contained in my last two annual messages in favor of imposing specific m- 
stead of ad valorem duties on all imported articles to which these can ly be 
applied, From long observation and experience, Iam convinced t specific 
duties are necessary, both to protect the revenue and to secure to our manufact- 


uring interests that amount of incidental encouragement which unavoidably 
results from © revenue tariff. 


[Extract from the letter of John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon. John 
Sherman, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, January 18, 1861.) 
In answer to your inquiry as to the facts connected with the negotiation of 

the recent sale of Treasury notes, and how the proceeds were applied, I have 

the honor to state, that under the notice issued on the 18th ultimo inviting pro- 

a for the exchange of $5,000,000 for Treasury notes, offers at 12 per cent. or 

ess were made only to the amount of $1,831,900. Offers to exchange $465,000 

for notes bearing interest at rates ranging from 15 per cent. to 36 per cent. 
were also received. The offers at 12 per cent, were accepted; those above that 
rate were declined. 

Immediately after the decision of the Department on those offers had been 
made, the assistant treasurer at New York advised the t that cer- 
tain parties would take the balance through the Bank of Commerce at 12 per 
cent. This proposition was accepted on condition that the amount requi to 
make up the $5,000,000 be deposited without delay. 

The whole amount has been applied to the payment of overdue Treasury 
notes and other pressing demands on the Treasury. 

(See Miscellaneous Document No. 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second session.) 





Repeal of Timber-Culture, Pre-emption, and Desert-Land Laws. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. PRESTON B. PLU MB, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, June 16, 1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7887) to repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public 


lands, the laws allowing entries for timber-eulture, the lawsauthorizing the sale 
of desert lands, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRresmpent: There issome force in what my colleague has said 
about the relative merit of the settlement laws as they now stand upon 
the statute-book: but the Committee on Public Lands in adopting the 
amendment now before the Senate took into consideration the fact that 
there are considerable areas of land lying in the Rocky Mountains or 
in theadjacent region which can only be made agriculturally productive 
by the artificial introduction of water upon them, and that it was neces- 
sary for those areas to be put under cultivation in order that the adja- 
cent population engaged in mining might thereby be supplied with 
food. It would be well enough of course ia a way to say that we 
would not permit any more land ty be entered under the desert-land 
law because frauds have been committed under that law as heretofore 
administered; but to say that none of the land lying in these seeluded 
regions shall be so entered as to secure its reclamation and cultiva- 
tion weuld be to compel the population engaged in other pursuits than 
agriculiure to go a long distance to obtain their food supplies. 

This is very material to them, and inasmuch as this land can not be 
entered under the homestead law, that is to say, in the absence of wa- 
ter artificially putupon it it can not be made the subject of entry under 


the horaestead law, it was deemed wise to so amend the lave as that it 
might be entered under conditions of reclamation, so that the productive 


area of the country might be increased and the local needs I have 
speken of might be answered. 

Theve would be no wisdom, I think, in saying that a tract of land 
apon which moisture never would be naturally 
tent to make cultivation possible should be lett y 
never to be entered, continuing in a state of nature, 
provision of law the land might be made cultivable by the 
tion of water thereupon by means of a canal or ditch. 


pose of the land laws to stimulate production or to increase the 

ductive area of the country simply for the purpose of adding to : : 
gregate production, but it is the wise and proper purpose of the Seer én 
so dispose of the public lands as that homes may and necessar\| 
be made upon them, and chiefly by those persons who, lacking in }....... 
fer the purchase of land at even a moderate price, would otherwise he 
unable to procure sufficient land for the purpose to which | hay. re 
ferred and with which lands this amendment deals, é 
quire to be irrigated before they can be cultivated can not be },, * 
steaded in the ordinary way. The average homesteader is too y, 
dig the necessary ditch. 
the provision as now reported authorizes the individual settlers 4, )..,., 





tated to an ex- 
untouched, 
when by a proper 
introduc- 
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It is true that it is not necessarily nor in any obvious way the pur- 


rO- 
ts 
iaW to 


v will 


Lands whic} 


It must be the result of associated , mane a : 
bine for this purpose. 

I do not agree with my colleague that frauds in the entry of pub 
land under the desert-land act have been so great as he has stated they 
to be. Nodoubt there have been some, but the committee haye a. 
ported such amendments as will wholly prevent them 


in the fi e 

Mr. INGALLS. I spoke only relatively. ae See. 
Mr. PLUMB. There has been exaggeration with reference (6 tho 
whole question of frauds in the entry of public lands. So much jy. 
been said and widely circulated to the effect that a large majority 9; 


publie-land entries were fraudulent, that the public mind has }ecdi. 
aroused and a feeling engendered which is very unjust to the fronti., 
communities and to the individual entryman. There is danver tj); 
this feeling may contribute to the passage of unwise and injrrious jes. 
islation. 

The pre-emption law was passed on the 12th day of September, 154; 
Undertheoperation of thatiaw theStatesof Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wj. 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, California, and rego, 
have been mainly settled. Dakota, Washington, and the other Territo- 
ries have had the benefitof it. It has appliedalsotothe States of \{jc. 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, and large areas hay; 
been and are still being entered underit in those States. That itsadmin- 
istration has been accompanied by some frauds,even from its inception 
I have no doubt. This fraud has not, however, been of a kind which 
involved serious moral turptitude and conscious wrongdoing, but only 
an evasion of the strict terms of the law, or rather I might say of the 
rulesand regulations established by the Land Office foritsexecution: yer 
that the law has fairly accomplished its purpose the comparatively 
dense populations of these States will show. They contain more than 
one-half the population of the United States and contribute an equal 
proportion to the sum total of its agricultural production. A large pro- 
pertion of this result may be fairly credited to the pre-emption law. 

Certainly these results do not warrant the charge of gross fraud in 
the administration of the act of September, 1841. 

I know something about the operation of the pre-emption !aw in the 
Stateof Kansas. That has gone on largely under my observation dur- 
ing the last thirty years. It is nota fact of importance to any one 
except myself, but still one which I at least may be permitted to he: 
recall, that it will be thirty years to-morrow since I first set foot ou 
Kansas soil. I was myself one of the beneficiaries of the act of Septem- 
ber, 1841. Among my first ventures was the publication of a newspap: 
in asmall town—no, not a town except in expectancy. 

Like everybody else there I wanted atractof land. That was on 
of the principal attractions, and so I located upon a quarter-section 
under the pre-emption law, built a shanty upon it, broke some acres 
of ground, planted some trees, cultivated a little corn, and so on, and 
made that, according to the manner mm which men then operate, my 
home, and thereby in due time, as the result of such settlement ani 
the payment of $200 in money, borrowed at 3 per cent. per month 1n- 
terest, obtained 160acres of the public domain. Under the Jatter-day 
theory in regard to this law, under the general characterization \ hic) 
has been sent abroad all over the country by official sanction and utter 
ance and in that sensational way which is characteristic of that whi) 
finds its way from official circles to the public prints concerning the lau! 
entries, I have no doubt that I committed a fraud upon the law: ani 
still, in the sensein which it was then viewed andof the unive: <1! po 
tice prevailing, I made my home upon that land, not a very good ove 
but as good a home as a person as poor as I was could ma’e there! 
It was all the home I had, though I was printing 3 De.~ 
in a hamlet, now grown to be a city, a mile away. 

law as then understood by !an 0 
cers and people, I entered the land and did not thereafter re~'\« ")""" 
it, and in time the shanty I erected burned down. According to ' 
practice and according to the law, resid-new after entry was ot 1°" 
essary, and I was not the only entrymaa whove needs were suc! 13"! 

to borrow money with which to enter bis !ani °°" 
then work at his trade or other calling to earn money with \)' 
pa Fortunately I was able to pay the debt I incurred 1" 
until more than twenty years later I sold it to one ©" 
ableto hold than I, and who ; aid mea fair price for it, but not "=" 
to recompense for original cost, improvement, interest, and taxe-.("" 
erally ee there was no speculation in lands procured at that" 
day, at in that locality. 


Under the administration of the preemption law not only were the 


1 
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lands in Kansas settled upon under it in a large majority of cases in the | tide and to-morrow was at high, and which has had only the varia- 


or are occupied now—nearly all highly improved as well, but | 
not by those who originally entered them nor the descendants of them. | 
There are 1,500,000 people in Kansas to-day, and it is safe to say 
that they are the result of the settlement in the State of at least three | 
times that number; such has been the coming and the going, always | 
the accompaniment of the growth in population ofanewcountry. The | 
first settlers of Kansas, as of all new countries, were poor in ninety cases | 
out of every hundred. The condition of those who take up the public 

lands is one of poverty. No man can live off the product of his claim | 
the first year; nor the second, unless he be equipped fully with teams, | 
means to build a house, fences, &c. The bulk of the settlers, then, are 
obliged to seek work from those more fortunate, often at a distance in 
the town, on the railroads, &c. 

Life is a hard struggle the first few years to the poor settler, and even | 

often to those fortunate enough to have some means. Pioneering is 
hard enough under the most favorable circumstances. There is always | 
disappointment. The burden falls first and hardest upon the wife. 
Sickness often comes; medicine and doctors are distant, often impossi- 
ble to get. There is lack of every convenience and comfort, and often 
of necessaries as well. Change of climate, food, water, are material 
conditions; lack of society, absence of letters, papers, these make heart 
and body sick. Those who are called upon to experience those vicissi- | 
tudes are new to the experience. Is it any wonder that often after a | 
few months’ struggle, perhaps after death has come to some member of | 
the family, the discouragement becomes final, and it is determined to | 
go back East to family and friends? Then the’ land is entered, the 
witnesses often being those who are similarly afflicted, and all go back 
together. The land is almost always and of necessity mortgaged to get | 
money for the trip, or often sold to some one just come from the East, 
perhaps a little more financially fortunate than the entryman, or at 
least who had not yet become discouraged. Often the entryman left, 
intending to return, but, again disappointed, did not, and the land re- 
mained vacant for years. It would take far more time than the Sen- 
ate has to spare to enumerate the main facts, even, which have made 
up the inevitable conditions attending the settlement of what we call 
our frontier—the acquisition of homes on the public domain. 

Those who have not seen the operations of the settlement laws of the 
West, who have not seen the comings and goings that go to make up 
the settlement of the great spaces over which our population have dis- 
persed themselves, and on which finally millions of people have made 
permanent homes, are ill-qualified to sit in judgment on the good faith 
which has accompanied that settlement at every stage. 

Residence is 3 compound of fact and intent. The man who has his 
feet upon a piece of land with the intent to stay there, although he 
may change it ten minutes later, at the time when the fact and the in- 
tent combined was a bona fide legal resident there. 

I do not know of any rule of law or of ethics ever applied which re- 
quires any man to have that intent longer than necessary to perfect his 
entry. It may be that he has simulated, that he has falsified in mat- 
ters of detail concerning his scitlement. In some cases I have no doubt 
it has been so; and still, after all, there has been one universal desire 
and intent, the controlling motive in the minds of nine-tenths of those 
who have settled on the public lands, and that is to get a tract of land 
on which to make a home; and the resuit which the law intended has 
come, and come permanently, as the farms of the West show, as is evi- 
denced by 600,000 population of Dakota, the million in Nebraska, the 
million and a half in Kansas, and soon. Does any one believe that 
all this occupation is bottomed on fraud—that the school-houses, the 
churches, that all the belongings of a high civilization are the fruit 
and outcome of wholesale thefi of the public domain? 

The act of the 12th of SeptemLer, 1841, has not been a disadvantage 
to the West, and the authors and finishers of that instrument of legis- 
lation need not be ashamed either of the intent in which it was con- 
ceived or of the manner in which it has been executed nor of the great 
results it has achieved. It has become the fashion nowadays to cry 
corruption about everything—to impute bad motives wherever possi- 
ble—to always find a bad motive for an act rather than a good one, 
and upon one bad action predicate the general charge of corruption. 

So it has been imputed to all the men—and I say all of them, be- 
cause the difference between 95 and 100 per cent. is not worth mention- 
ing—that all the men who have made entries of the public domain in 





| the main line, and the main line 


| who went there then and later. 
| thousands and hundreds of thousands of men too far out on the frontier; 


the West have been moved by a corrupt motive and the defrauding the | 


Government of the United States out of its public domain, and that 
motive has been carried out to the extent of from 90 to 95 per cent. of all 
the entries made. 

I can notspeak from personal observation for Dakota, nor Nebraska, 
nor Wyoming, nor Montana, but I can say that so far as this charac- 
terization has been applied to the State of Kansas it has been in sub- 
Stance and in essence false. I know that men haveentered upon land 
about which they have changed their minds. I know that men who 
havecome outon the frontier with the intention of staying have changed 

r and gone back East; but it has simply been the ebb and 
the flow of that immense tideof humanity which hasconstantly crowded 
the frontier westward, and crowded it to stay, which to-day was at low 





| age and brought him under subjection to the forces of civilization; 


faith for the purpose of home-making, but all except a | tions in proportion and in line of demarcation which have attended the 


movements of population everywhere west of the Alleghanies. The 
first settlers were like the pickets of an army, often thrown back upon 
itself was sometimes thrown back, 


but finally it moved forward again; it never lost ground permanently, 


as the constantly receding frontier shows 
[ was out on that frontier in my own State last fall to see the people 
| who were building homes in what the maps and the chronicles term 
the arid region of the United States. How vividly I recalled my own 
firstexperience thirty years before, 200 miles east, in on of country 
now highly favored. When the first settlers went int vicinity of 
where I now live—and I was among the first—pxrsons about Lawrence 
said, ‘* You are going too far west; it never rains out there; cropscan not 
| be raised there.’’ I was of a more hopeful temperament then than I am 


now. Idonotknow that I formulated the idea which I shall now express, 
that the earth was made for man, andthatman could and would bringit 
all under hisall-conquering dominion; butsome how orother I made light 
of unfavorable climatic conditions and said I would chance it, as did all 
We had the feeling which has carried 


the feeling which my colleague has elsewhere in that felicitous speech 
for which he is noted called the ‘‘ hunger for horizon’’—the feeling 





| which earries the New England man fresh from the green hills of his 


birth-place out on to the plains far beyond settlement, asa boat is carried 
by favoring breezes out on to the bosom of the ocean—and the man of 
the hills is most captivated by the prairies, and is as unmindful of the 
treacherous storms which will come upon him as he who sails the At- 
lantie when allisfair. Itis this impulse which has carried men beyond 
the conditions that were favorable; but who shall challenge their right 
or denounce or deride them for the failure which overtook them? 

If in my effort to make a home upon the northeast quarter, section 9, 
township 19, range 11 east, in Kansas, I had made a failure of it, if I 
had been fortunate enough then to have been married and in my despair 
had thought of my wife’s folks in the East, and thought perhaps they 
would like to see me, I might have changed my determination as to 
making a home on that piece of land and left it, but it would not have 
made my original conception, nor my original settlement, nor my entry 
under that settlement, fraudulent. 

No man who has notconfronted the climatic conditions of that frontier 
knows anything about them. It was said of the year 1860 in Kansas 
that in that year there were thirteen months of dry weather. In the 
fall of that year more than one-half of its population left the Territory 
on account of the great drought—driven out because of inability to raise 
upon their farms the means of support. ‘Thousands returned, but 
other thousands did not. Should they have been deprived of their land 
asa punishment? Any one going from the old settled and cultivated 
East, from its orchards, from its green slopes, from its pleasant waters, 
from all the concomitants and surroundings of a highly cultivated 
country, knows little—in many cases absolutely nothing—of what he 
has got to meet on that frontier where his contention is with nature 
and without help from his fellow-man. The climate changes in time. 
The line of the cultivable area, the line within which agriculture is 
possible, moves westward year by year, and yetsosubtly, sochangeably, 
so coquettishly, that it is only after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
oftentimes that it can be absolutely demonstrated that the line has 
moved and that the point to which it has moved can beactually pointed 
out and fixed and determined. 

It is the pioneer settler who has caused the climatic change. His 
domestic fires sending their blue wreaths to the sky, the evaporation 
of the moisture held in his patch of ** breaking,’’ instead of being car- 
ried off on the natural surface as before his plow disturbed the sod, the 
trees planted about his door, have conquered nature. He maynot live 
to enjoy the fruits of it; he may have suecumbed in the struggle, but 
the generations who come after him will enjoy the fruit of his courage 
and his toil, and should ‘‘ rise up and call him blessed.’’ But now it 
is proposed instead to pillory him as a thief and a scoundrel! For 
myself I propose to put the pioneer ina wholly different category. He 
has been a public benefactor. His career has illustrated the virtues of 
enterprise and of courage and constancy. 

The country owes him a debt, which it can never pay, scarce less than 
it owes to those who defended the Republic under arms; and the now 
abused pioneer performed his share of this service as well. He wrested 
an empire from the dominion of the desert; he has driven back the sav- 
he 
has added a cordon of new States, extending from the Alleghanies to the 
Pacific, to the galaxy of the imperial Republic with which it would 
still be the “‘shelving strip’’ which contended with the mother country 
in the days of the Revolution. It is too late now, when the country is 
in the enjoymentof the prosperity which his energy, his enterprise, and 
his courage has wrought, to characterize him as a thief and a robber for 
the purpose of party advantage. He is beyond the reach of petty as- 
saults. His name and his achievements are part of our common his- 
tory and are written on the pedestals of the nation’s patriotism and 
those of its material growth and productions. 

I am in favor of the repeal of the pre-emption law, and I have been 


it 
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in favor of its repeal for many years, simply because I thought I could see 
more plainly perhaps than others who have not been upon the frontier 
how rapidly the public lands of the United States were being exhausted, 
and I did not want to live, as I do not now, to see the time when the 
changed condition of things will come to the people of the United States 
which will inevitably result from the fact that there are no more pub- 
lic lands subject tosettlement. So I was in favor of limiting the quan- 
tity which an individual might acquire to 160 acres, and I am in favor 
of it to-day, not because I believe that 98 per cent., or 90 per cent., or 
50 per cent., or 25 percvent., or 10 per cent. even of the entries under the 
pre-emption law have beenactually fraudulent, but because I believe we 
ought, in view of the fast disappearance of the public domain, to attach 
new conditions to its disposal. 

Growing out of this disappearance of the public domain and from the 


growth of the cattle industry there has latterly come to be a class of | 


entries heretofore unknown. Persons desiring to get possession of the 
water of a certain section where grazing was good have employed herd- 
ers and others to make the necessary entries under the pre-emption law 
with a view of having the Jands transferred as soon as entered to the 
cattle company. While this class of entries have been infinitesimal in 
comparison with those honestly made, still they are not only made in 
gross violation of the law, but they establish a vicious principle and 
are especially to be reprobated. 

The fact that such entries can be made is perhaps reason enough of 
itself why the pre-emption law should be repealed; and all entries so 
made should not only be canceled but the persons implicated in making 
them punished. 

Now I come to another point. A great deal has been said not only 
about fraudulent entries but about the efforts and instrumentalities of 
the General Land Office to prevent them and to correct them. No 
doubt there has been in many respects a lax administration of the pub- 
lic-land laws. I remember once hearing an eloquent attorney before 
the Committee on Publie Lands speaking of the law of Mexico in re- 
gard to its public lands. He said that every Mexican regarded himself 
as having title practically to an aliquot proportion of the public domain 
of Mexico. By reason of the great extent of our public domain here- 
tofore and the liberal character of oar laws on the subject of its acquisi- 
tion men have come to regard themselves as entitled toa quarter- 
section of public land. They do not always, perhaps, refine unon the 
requirements of the law as they ought to do, but in nearly all cases, as 
I before said, back of the entry there is the purpose to make a home, a 
purpose which is finally realized either in the person of the one who 
makes the entry or of some one who, the entryman failing in his pur- 
pose, purchases from him. 

The purpose of the law being thus certainly realized, accidental or in- 
cidental violations of its strict terms are of comparative unimportance. 
The administration of the law for all practical purposes became part 
ofthe law. Local officers of the Land Department, regarding substance 
and general outcome as of superior consequence, and taking accountof the 
necessities of the settler, which required the earliest possible proof so that 
he might make other and necessary shift for the care and support of his 
family, or that he might make the land the basis of credit in order to 
obtain means for the purchase of stock and the improvement of his land, 
accepted proofs without instituting an inquisition which would operate 
merely to delay but which could not wholly defeat entries. Suddenly 
there came a change of administration, not only as to the personnel 
of those who administer the laws, but a change which is hostile for par- 
tisan and other reasons to all which has preceded its incoming, and now 
new, more stringent, and in some cases impracticable rules are to be ap- 
plied to fature entries, which is of little or no consequence, but they 
are to be applied retroactively and be used to cast discredit upon and 
to set aside entries heretofore made. ; 

For this pu special agents are employed, detectives, who, like 
all detectives, know that the justification of their employment is to be 
found in their discovery of frauds—a preminm upon their di in 
defamation—and, like other men of their class, liable to be ‘‘ persuaded ”’ 
as to theirduty by improper means. And so out of the “‘spy’’ system 
now in full vogue, inspired by malevolence, the force is ‘‘ organized to 
convict.’’ But not organized to convict the wealthy cattleman who 
may have thousands of acres acquired fraudulently, but the unlucky 
squatter whose total possessions are in 160 acres, and who has no per- 
suasive power. 

This is what is going on now under the special-agent system, by which 
men, good and bad, under no responsibility, sitin ex parte ju t upon 
the property rights of their fellow-men. It is both un-American and 
outrageous, no matter Row apparently right the action may be, for no 
real investigation can be had, as the special agents have no authority to 
summon witnesses, and the consequence is injustice to individuals hay- 
ing the Government muniment of title. Justice to the Government 
does not require the doing of injustice to individuals. 

To take from one man a tract of land for which he has paid the Gev- 
ernment price in order to give it to another with whom the Govern- 
ment is not in privity should never be done except after a fall hearing 
before a tribunal having full power to summon witnesses. And yet 
thousands and tens of thousands of entries have been suspended upon 
mere suspicion aud have been turned over to the Department spies 





for pretended investigation. Entries made many years ago 


, anc 
have been transferred many times to the hands of innocent ae 
are suspended, whereby loss and injustice is done to innocent peoy|, 

Many entries, I think perhaps thousands of them, have already — 
set aside upon ex parte hearings, upon the reports of tl eke 


1e€se special 


agents who had no authority under the law to summon wi 
administer an oath, and who could only hear unsworn anc 
testimony. 

I will read to the Senate the section of the Revised Statutes 
which every pre-emption entry since the 12th day of Septem 
has been made: 
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Sec. 2262, Before any person claiming the benefit of this chapter js allowed 
enter lands, he shall make oath before the receiver or register of t\)o ja ‘a a ; 
trict in which the land is situated that he has never had the benefit of a cis 
of pre-emption under section 2259; that he is not the owner of 320 acre. 
in any State or Territory; that he has not settled upon and improved such }, x 
to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate it to ) “pen 
exclusive use; and that he has not, directly or indirectly, made any eee 


or contract, in any way or manner, with any person whatsoever, by « hich t} 
title which he might acquire from the Government of the United S{ates she u id 
inure in whole or in part to the benefit of any person excepthimselp 
The succeeding portion of this section names the penalties wij, h 
shall follow false swearing, in addition to the ordinary penaltics 
vided by the statute as a punishment for perjury; and what are 1} 
Andif any person taking such oath swears falsely in the premises, he ghis 
forfeit the money which he may have paid for such land, andall right ay | ¢1), 
to the same. , 


That is penalty No. 1; and penalty No. 2 is as follows: 

And any grant or conveyance which he may have made. except in the hands 
of bona fide purchasers, for a valuuble consideration, shall be null and yoig 
except as provided in settion 2288, 

And section 2288 simply gives the privilege to the pre-emptor to con. 
vey his land for cemetery pu ,andsoon. The penalty of the stat. 
ute is that he shall forfeit the money which he has paid, and that, ex. 
cept in the hands of a bona fide purchaser for a valuable consideratigy, 
the title of the man shall be forfeited. 

Judge Deady, of the district court of the United States for the djs. 
trict of Oregon, has recently decided, in a case which I had hoped to 
qfote but which I could not find, it not being in the Library, that 
when once a certificate has been issued by the proper land officer it is 
not in the power of the executive department of the Government to re- 
call it or in any wise to impair its value as a conveyance of the title of 
the (‘overnment; that it can only be set aside in a proceeding instituted 
in the name of the United States in the proper district or circuit court 
for the purpose. And in the case of Myers vs. Croft (13 Wallace, page 
291) Judge Davis, recently the presiding officer of this body, and whose 
knowledge of the subject on which this decision was rendered and gen- 
erally in fact of all questions relating to the public lands will not be 
questioned, adding to that respect to which he was entitled as a judge 
and as a man of great ability and conscientiousness a thorough know!l- 
edge of the public-land system of the United States, says, in narrating 
what the law is for the purpose of bringing himself up to the decision 
of the particular case in point, in commenting on this section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which I have read, as follows: 

This was felt to be aserious evil, and Congress, in the law under consideration, 
undertook to remedy it by requiring of the applicant for a pre-emption, \«' 


he was allowed to enter the land on which he settled, to swear that hi vad 
not contracted it away, nor settled upon it tosell iton speculation, but in geod 


pro- 
ey 


faith to e;,propriate it to own use. In case of false swearing the pre-emptor 
was s.\-ject toa tion for perjury, and forfeited the money he had paid 
for the land; ~~ or conveyance made by him before the entry was 
declared null and y. id, with an exception in favor of bona fide purchasers for 4 
valuable consideration. It is contended by the plaintiff in error that Congress 
went further in this .and also a restriction upon the power of 


alienation the entry, and the last clause in the twelfth section of the actis 
cited to support the position. 

I allude to this simply for the purpose of what I am about to say, to 
the effect that in this recent raid upon those who have entered pu)! 
lands there have been acts committed which will result not in benett 
to the United States, but in disadvantage and in injustice aud wrons 
not only to men who have entered the public lands, but especia!!y to 
the men who have from them, which, in my judgment, w" 
far outran in their consequences and in their effects al! the good that 
has grown out of this sudden change of policy or that can ever £0" 
out of it. Litigation that will outlive the life of any persou now 1 
ing, certainly of any person now having a seat on this tloor. will grow 


out of it, and the money that will be spent in costs and in the emp. 


ment of will exceed in value all the lands in controversy. 
Among the legal fraternity a great deal of contempt is express """ 
what is called ‘‘ judge-made law.’”’ This is a government not oo)” 
laws, butof written laws; and while there is committed to the execut'’ 
t great discretion, especially in the administration 0! 
land laws, at the same time finally the rights of all persons ar | 
tended to be settled by the words of the —— It mag a no ae 
and a and agreeable for those who are charged wit *" 
chaiinietion this law to tear it up root and branch and in the © 


ercise of their brief power say that its stipulations, its requirem'n 
the legal rights that have grown up under it shall not be observed * 
shall not be respected. That, in my judgment, is an evil greater (8 


ever have grown out of any ordinarily improper administra- 
tion of the law. Congress makes or should make the laws. It is not 











within the proper power of any executive officer cither to suspend the 
execution of a law or iochange its terms or qualifications or conditions 
under any pretense of public policy or public interest whatever. 

As I have heretofore said, I am in favor of the repeal of the pre-emp- 
tion law and have been formany years. One of the very first bills I 
introduced ito this body was for the repeal of that law. It then had 
no public or popular sentiment back of it; the necessity of it was not 
as apparent to the great body of legislators as it then seemed to me, and 
it fell. I refer to that now simply for the purpose of showing that my 
opinion about this is no new one, but one that has existed ever since I 
have given attention to the subject. It was because I saw the time 
coming when by reason of the rapid absorption of the public domain 
there would be fewer chances for homes than there had been and than 
the necessities of the situation would require, and then the area which 
should be permitted to be entered by one person should be circum- 
scribed. That I believed then as I believe now. 

I am for limiting the acquisition of the public lands and all lands, so 
far as the Government can practically do it, to the actual necessities of 
the individual owning the same, to the land which hecan properly cul- 
tivate and use with his own labor, leaving free in all other avenues the 
opportunities for speculation, but preventing in regard to the soil, for 
which it has been well said there is ‘‘no manure like the foot of the 
owner,’’ so far as posvible, speculation, and especially in those lands 
which form part of the public domain. 

With reference to the timber-culture law, as my colleague says, the 
purpose of itwas beneficent. If it had been carried outin the spirit with 
which it was enacted it would have been of inestimable benefit to all the 
vast space lying westof the Mississippi River which is denuded of tim- 
ber; but almost inevitably it became at once the shelter of speculation. 
The persons who entered the lands were not required tosettle upon them. 
The condition of entry was the planting and cultivation of a certain 
amount of timber. Of course time was necessary for the preparation 
of the ground for the planting of the timber. And during this time 
the person who had filed could not be brought to book, and generally be- 
fore this period had elapsed opportunity presented itself for disposing of 
the right to enter to some one who wished to claim the land under the 
homestead or pre-emption law, and in almost all cases this opportunity 
Was availed of, and so very few entries have been perfected under the 
timber-culture law, but the thrifty and provident persons who first 
claimed the lands for timber-culture purposes were enabled to dispose 
of their claims to good advantage, and I think not even 5 per cent. of 
all the entries that were made under the timber-culture law have been 
pursued to final entry under that law. They have been disposed of to 
ra who desired to enter the lands under other of the public-land 

ws, and thus the purpose of the law has been defeated; not with 
great and serious effect, because the land finally had to come under the 
operation of the settlement laws, but it permitted a speculation on the 
part of the person who made the original entry, not desiguing perhaps 
to follow it out, or having only a feeble design, which was opposed to 
the intent and spirit of the law. 

Instead of that, if there had been an amendment of the homestead 
law requiring each homestead settler to plant one or two acres of tim- 
ber around his house in some convenient place for shelter, so that in- 
stead of there being a little forest of timber on one section in each tuwn- 
ship there would haye been a smaller forest on each quarter-section, it 
would have accomplished a better purpose. It is too late now to go 
back to that; and the committee propose to repeal the timber-culture 
law entirely. 

I do not agree with the man who said that as posterity had done 
nothing for him he did not intend to do anything for posterity. I am 
willing and anxious to act with due regard for the coming generations; 
not too rapidly or with too much cupidity to exhaust tho resources of 
the present and cut off all hopes for those who come afterus. But there 
are to-day sixty million people upon American soil. The additions 
from natural increase equal 2} per cent. perannum. The addition 
from immigration varies from half a million to a million and a half of 
souls each year besides. The present has some claims upon us as well 
as the future. He whocan aid in so ordering things as that the man 
of his time and his generation shall be able to live in comfort reason- 
ably as the result of his labor will deserve commendation. 

I think that to-day the people now on American soil, now bearing 
the burdens and responsibilities of citizenship, and who now desire 
homes upon the public domain should have an opportunity to acquire 
them; and if they will go, as I would not, to the farthest recesses of 
the Rocky Mountains, into the little valleys and onto the foot-hills of 

ranges, and take small tracts of land of 40, 80, or 160 acres, 
uctive what before was absolutely unproductive for all pur- 
and thereby give cheap food to the men who are unlocking those 
resources of the Rocky Mountains, the gold and silver deposits, 
not prevent it under any sentiment that some other generation 
might thereby lose an opportunity. The present generation is entitled 
to a fair chance. 
Mr. President, was framed with a desire to save to the actual 
was willing to take and be satisfied with 160 acres of the 
and with a desire to do justice to outstanding obliga- 
tions on the part of the Government. It protects all men who have 
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initiated proceedings under any of the land laws of the United States; 
it protects all outstanding obligations in the nature of warrants and 
scrip which the Government has issued heretofore and made payable 
in public lands, and which, if it does not take up in the manner nomi- 
nated in the law by the application of lands to their discharge, must be 
satisfied by money out of the Treasury. 

We have provided as matter of detail that there shall be estoppel 
within reasonable time against the Government, that there should be 
some time within which the Government should be constrained from in- 
quiring into the validity of titles which it had granted, and that thereby 
there should be security of title. 

This bill, without seeking to interfere with the rights of the Govern- 
ment, goes as far as it can within proper limits to give that security of 
title, that stability which mrst be the foundation of social order and 
precede the march of progress. It recognizes the rights of innocent 
purchasers for value when such purchase and good faith shall be made 
apparent to the Land Department—which, as I believe, is only a recog- 
nition of rights already secured—and it sends cases of alleged frauds 
to the courts, where alone they can be tried as other issues are tried, by 
an impartial tribunal and with full power to secure and hear testimony. 

I will not say that this bill is the sum of human wisdom; but the 
committeeof which Iam a member has labored over it faithfully. Per- 
haps they would amend it in some particulars if they had jurisdiction 
of it again, but substantially it is what they believe should be enacted. 
It represents at least the earnest judgment, the indefatigable labor of 
the committee, which has reason to say that it knows something abort 
the practical administration of the land laws and of that which requires 
to be remedied. By this bill as a whole I am willing to stand or fall, 
and I bespeak for it at the hands of the Senate earnest consideration. 


Treasury Surplus, 


SPEECH 
oF 


‘ 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, July 30, 1886. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 


joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public debt. 


The joint resolution is as follows: 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury 
including amount held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the 
sum of $100,000,000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to apply such excess, in sums not less than $10,000,000 per month, 
during the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the payment of the in- 
terest-bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the 
Government, The surplus or balance herein referred to shall be the available 
surplus, ascertained according to the form of statement of the United States 
Treasurer, of the assets and liabilities of the Treasury of the United States em- 
ployed on June 39, 1886.” 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment, to add the following proviso: 

* Provided, That no call shall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing sums, a 
working balance not exceeding $20,000,000; and iu the case of any extraordi- 
nary emergency, and when, because thereof, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the public interests shall require it, he may, by written order, sus- 
pend the further call for the payment of such indebtedness for such period of 
time as shall be necessary to maintain the public credit unimpaired.” 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The resolution proposes to require the payment by 
law of a specific sum of money monthly upon the public debt of the 
United States, and not to leave it as it has been heretofore left to the 
judgment and discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the ad- 
ministration who shall bein charge of publicaffairs. If it were merely 
a question of holding a certain amount of money in the Treasury of the 
United States for which there was no well-ascertained public use it 
would be easy to dispose of it. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION UNCERTAIN. 

If it could be known as a certainty, as it has been treated by Sena- 
tors here, as to what will be the financial condition of the country; if 
the reasons which they have given for forecasting the future could be 
relied upon with the confidence with which they assert them, there 
ought to be but little difference of opinion as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of the resolution. I presume every one concurs in the proposi- 
tion that no money should be taken by taxation from the people for 
which there is not an immediate public use. Certainly the proposition 
is a very plain one and does not need to be enforced by argument that 
to gather great sums of money from the people of the country and hoard 
them. in the public Treasury will bring calamity and ruin upon the 
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country just in proportion as the amount withheld from the uses of 
business and life shali bear to the business of the country and the great 
bulk of its circulating medium. 

THE OPINION OF PRESIDENT AND HIS SECRETARIES. 

But the President of the United States and the sagacious man (and 
it is not always a politician who is the wisest man) who is at the head 
of the Treasury Department did not see this question in that light. 
Educated in the practical necessities of business, a man of strong practi- 
cal judgment, of knowledge of affairs, he, with his First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who has shown himself in the conimunication 
which he has addressed to the Committee on Finance here to bea man of 
judgment and mind, regarded this question in a different light. They 
and the Treasurer came to consider it in the Tight in which the prac- 
tical business men of the country regarded it. They regarded it as a 
question connected with the permanent and equal value of the differ- 
ent kinds of currency which are known as the money of this country. 

The question to be considered before the Senate is not as to what 
amountof money can be spared from the ordinary disbursements of the 
Government. To sotreat it is to look upon it in a narrow and imprac- 
ticable manner. The question which addresses itself tomy mind upon 
this subject is that which seems to have actuated the President, whose 
sincerity of purpose, whose desire to promote the good of the country 
at large, whose practical good sense I think are evidenced in his treat- 
ment of this subject, treating it as a subject distinct from the question 
of what may be the permanent‘future of silver coinage, but as a mat- 
ter of present practical necessity, treating it as a question simply of pre- 
serving the interchangeable equal value of gold and silver and of the 
paper money of the United States. 

7 DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. President, to reason upon any subject there must be correct pro™ 
cesses of reasoning based upon some ascertained facts, and those facts 
clearly ascertained can be alone the basis of any sound reasoning. In- 
temperate assertion, rash and confident opinions drawn from facts which 
do not warrant them, are not the basis of a calm judgment in regard to 
the finances and business of a country. 

One fact presents itself to my mind as one that men who reason and 
who have judgment should attach some importance to, should meas- 
ure and consider, and that fact is this: It is a fact ascertained and 
admitted that a pound of silver bullion is worth in the markets of 
the world about one-fourth less than the value as expressed by law of 
the coin which may be made from it. A pound of gold in the markets 
of tae world is worth as much as the coin which may be made from it 
according to the prescribed standard of valuation by law. The value 
of this fact, the significance of it, the influence it may have on money 
and values are questions for the consideration of all thoughtful men, 
are subjects upon which Senators may well exercise whatever power 
of reasoning they may have. Bs 

It is a fact that a pound of silver bullion made into coin is worth one- 
fourth, or nearly one-fourth, less than the value which the law declares 
it to possess. A pound of gold made into coin is worth the full amount 
which the law declares it to possess. We have various explanations 
of this fact. By some it is asserted to be due to the want of an ener- 
getic effort on the part of the Government to increase the value of the 
one, by some to an effort to depress it, by some to combinations of great 
moneyed interests; but let the facts be what they may as the cause of 
the difference, what will be the infiaence of this fact and who shall 
guarantee that it will not be greater than it is? 

SIGNIFICANCE OF TRIS. 

Mr. President, there are causes for this, but I shall not weary the 
Senate by entering at large into the subject. The significance of this 
fact is that it has so impressed the judgment of men, and none can re- 
verse it by declarations, harsh invectives against the great interests 
which manage and control, whether rightfully or wrongfully, the busi- 
ness interests and industries of the country. The significance of this 
fact is that it has so impressed the agencies which control comnferce 
and finance and industry and labor, be they good or bad, that they dis- 
trust the future of the one and perhaps appreciate too largely the future 
of the other. Admit all that has been said by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and those who have argued this question, still the fact remains 
that there isa difference between these two tokens of money which 


constitute to a large extent the represents tives of value in this country 
and in the world, 


HOW SHALL IT BE REMEDIED? 

If it be true that from some cause the fact is that as between these 
two great representatives one is one-fourth less in value than the value 
which the law declares it shall possess and the other is up to the stand- 
ard and requirement of the law, it remains for us te consider by what 
means shall the declination of the one be prevented ar:d its appreciation 
obtained. That is the first great question. The abundance of thiscir- 
culating medium, which all admit to be a proper and wise subject for 
encouragement, isanother qaestion. The present question forusis how 
shall we prevent the declination of the one and secure its appreciation 
to the equal standard prescribed by law for the currency of the country, 
which by law is proposed to be so regulated that the one shall be the 
equal of the other. 

Some Senators have urged that it shall be done by increasing 


amount of the one, by making it unlimited. Suppose that siti 
should be admitted, does it follow that there shall be nowhere)” 
left to prevent any abatement in the confidence of aan 


. the le of > 
country in the one or the other? Does it follow that Sampeen ak 


a want of confidence throughout the communit ° 
world in the one, and that that want of ics - 
vented by practical administration, by the Government beine heme me 
at all times when there shall be an attempted appreciation of th : a 
to pay out its gold dollars for the silver dollars—thus hay an 
power (the greatest instrumentality of associated effort in the wo i 
having the power to put millions of gold dollars as the substitu: 
silver dollars) to practically enforce to every man the idea that wl 
ever may be the depreciation of this metal a great and powerfi! noe 
stands ready to make it good to the equal standard of the law _ 

In the argument of this question another very significant fact —— 
sented, and that is that while the law preseribes an equal oa 
value between two respective things, gold and silver, of certain ~ ” 
tions of weight and fineness, notwithstanding the law has mene nl 
legal tender, notwithstanding there is always a vast multitude of - 
tracts to be performed which by the law are dischargeable in silva... 
gold either at the choice of the debtor, notwithstanding this use is ero. 
ated by law, which is a great power, a use which can not be avoided 
notwithstanding the law requires that all judgments, all failures to por. 
form contracts wherever they are may be discharged in the silver dojlar 
still the silver bullion which constitutes that dollar is one-fourth Joss jy, 
market value than the gold dollar. With all the power of the Govern. 
ment, with the practical use to pay the revenues of the Governmen: 
with the practical use to discharge all future contracts and al) contract. 
which are now to be enforced by judgment, still from some cans o; 
other this fact exists. 

Mr. President, I do not think it requires a great deal of reason ine to 
convince a man of sober judgment, who weighs facts as they are. that 
this depreciation, from whatever cause it has occurred, may continue 
and that when it has gone to the extent of 50 or 25 per cent. there wil! 
be a diminutioa in values throughout this country the future effect of 
which no man can pretend to foretell. If that is not so, then the one 
may depreciate to nothing and the artificial uses which the Govern. 
ment by law may prescribe can still be carried on in a circulation which 
has no marketable value except for the purposes provided and rejjuired 
bylaw. This, in my judgment, is the practical view of this question, 

THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 

As to the future of silver coin, I am of the opinion, in my own hum- 
ble judgment, that that is a future for which there need be no fear. | 
am of the = that the economists of the future will adjust these 
relations. How fir it is within the power of the Government to main- 
tain by law a fixed ratio between any two commodities is a question 
too large for discussion here. The reasoning man, the man of mind 
and judgment who weighs carefully causes and effects, may perhaps see 
in the future an abundant use for all the gold and all the silver coin 
that an unlimited coinage could supply. But it is a different question 
altogether from the p ition that the Government may by law pre- 
scribe a fixed and in e ratio between the values of any two com- 
modities. Those who have argued this question have argued it upon 
that basis and that theory, endeavoring to prove that by law or by a 
wise administrative policy the Government can preserve 2 fixed and 
i ble ratio of value between gold and silver. 

taste and fasmon of the world may prefer to-day silver or gold 
for all of ornamentation, and yet they insist that while there 
may be a greatand universal demand for the one and not for the other, 
the same fixed ratio of value between gold and silver wil! stil! exist, and 
that some process of administration, some process of compulsory use ani 
necessity will be adequate to preserve that fixed and invariable ratio. 


EQUAL VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER AND PAPER. 


This, then, to my mind is the question which reasonably addr 


rid, 
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itself to the judgment of Senators. The proposition made by the Se: 
retary of the Treasury in his reports, and antagonized by the specilic 
provisions of the resolution of the House, is not one that concerns the 


future of the coinage of either of these metals. It is the simp!e prop- 
osition that there is in the United States in circulation something !ike 
$2,000,000, 600 of gold, silver, and paper currency, three different 
kinds; that to preserve the equality of these different species 0! onc’ 
i great public necessity; that the disappearance in tle 
practical uses 6f the country of that equality would bring great !in0n- 
cial calamity; that the organisms of credit, the banks, the depo=1tares. 
the men who have accumulated and become the sources of cre!it, )Y 
any in these different species of currency, w'!! be 
deprived of a very large of their resources; that the debtor 
of the country, in whose favor so much is said, when they are con 
pelled by law to pay their debts and have not the money to do it w'"». 
will the victims of the most harsh and ive terms; that 
have money due to them, by the depreciation of this les! 

si paper, would be required to be 
as they had made 
uality in the value of these dif- 
in that which repre 
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$150,000,000 to $200,900,000 of the values of the country in the hands 
of its poorer people. : ; 

None will deny that this effect will follow from the continued depre- 
cation of either one or the other of the several kinds of money com- 
monly in use in thiscountry. How is it to be prevented? It is tobe 
prevented by a confidence in the public at large, by a confidence in 
‘ther countries, a confidence in the great centers of trade, which, whether 
for good or for evil, have practical power in this country—a confidence 
that that depreciation will not occur. One powerful agency to prevent 
it certainly is that the Treasury Department of the United States shall 
be possessed of ample means to make the depreciated currency good 
whenever there shall be any want of confidence, anything extending 
toa panic, and that confidence will either exist or not exist according 
to the ability of this great agency to protect either of these species ot 
money from depreciation of any kind. Raa 

To my mind there is no force in the suggestion that it is impossible 
that this will occur. The causes which produce a want of confidence 
are not within the forecastof man. They may occur with suddenness; 
they may bethe result of combination; they may be the result of nat- 
ural causes. They may come from wars; they may come from contin- 
gencies which can not now be foreseen. 

I can see therefore no wisdom in this resolution, and I should vote 
against both these resolutions if I had it in my powertodoso. Ishould 
leave it to the Secretary of the Treasury who has shown that kind of wis- 
dom which is far beyond the wisdom of the politician, far beyond the wis- 
dom of the man of letters, the practical knowledge of a well-informed 
judgment, of a sensible man conversant, thoroughly familiar, with the 
subject with which hedeals. I know of no man who has exhibited more 
wisdom and more ability than the Secretary of the Treasury under 
this administration; and whatever differences of opinion I might have 
with him, I certainly should not “ »ndemn his judgment in advance or 
withhold from hima discretion to deal with this subject, being well 

advised and confident that every dollar of this money that could be 
spared from the public necessities would be appropriated suitably and 
wisely to the reduction of the public debt. 


THE PRESIDENT WISE AND PRUDENT. 


Neither do Isee anything in the conduct of the President of the United 
States which should make us at all alarmed that there should be any 
want of wisdom and prudence in the administration of the finances of 
the country. He shares, as do the whole people, in the desire that the 
public debt shall be extinguished as rapidly as possible. He certainly 
has enforced upon Congress the necessity of reducing the taxes as rap- 
idly as possible. His sincerity of purpose, his practical good sense, 
his energetic devquion to the performance of his duties can not be ques- 
tioned. ‘There is, therefore, no reason in the conduct of the adminis- 
tration and no reason in the practical wisdom of the things required to 
bedone which justifies a resolution forcing the payment of $10,000,000 
amonth upon the public debt of the United States without reference 
to any of the exigencies that may arise ir tne conduct of the Treasury. 

In my judgment this resolution predicaved upon the idea that it may 
be done without any connection whatever with the interchangeable 
value ci the different species of money that constitute the circulating 
medium of the United States is a dangerous error and without founda- 
tion. The reasoning is upon premises which do not justify it. You 
might admit every proposition of the Senator from Kentucky in his able 
speeches here, you might admit every proposition which the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Kansas have made, 
and yet not touch the important question which is before the Senate, 
whether it is wise to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States of the power to protect either one of three species of currency be- 
longing to the people of the United States from any cause which may 
depreciate it and to arrest the depreciation of the silver currency and 
the silver bullion which must carry with it the depreciation of the coin. 

It does not touch the question of what means shall be provided to 
efiect that important purpose, and whether the only means is not hav- 
ing in the Treasury of the United States a fund sufficient at all times 
reasonably to make good any amount of silver dollars which may be 
put in question by substituting gold for them in the administrative 
process of the Treasury of the United States. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I should, if I had it in my power 
to do so, defeat both the House resolution and the Senate amendment. 
In the absence of that power I shall vote for the amendment. 

_ There are certain facts which must furnish the basis of sound reason- 
ing and true conclusions on this as on ull other subjects. 

Money has no intrinsic value as money. It can neither sow nor reap. 
it has not the power of production or invention. It is the creation of 
human invention and the offspring of the necessities and convenience 
« —_ and therefore subject to the laws and regulations which they 

Its function is to measure and represent values, and it derives its 
function and power from the consent of the people of the community, 
state, nation, or nations where it is or may be used. This consent for 
}y use depends altogether on its value, and the uses to which it may 

put, and the permanence of this use. 

When the Government coins metals of any kind for private persons 
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into different denominations and delivers them to the owner of the bull- 
ion or metal out of which they were made, declaring by law that certain 
standard measures and denominations and proportions of weight and 
fineness shall constitute the standard coinage of a country, it does no 
more than this, and its declaration by law of these facts can give no ad- 
ditional value to the metal out of which the coinage is made or to the 
coinage itself. If the action of Government is confined to this declara- 
tion of the names or denomination of coin of different weight and 
fineness, it leaves every one free to use it or not use it; and the use or 
non-use of it will depend entirély on the advantage or disadvantage it 
may be tothe individual. Every man will take that in exchange for his 
labor or the results of his labor which will answer his personal needs 
the best. If this should be the personal promise of some individual, he 
will take that in preference to any coin of any denomination or stand- 
ard that will not serve his purpose so well, provided, of course, that he 
knows the fact. 

These admitted and apparent facts show conclusively that money has 
no intrinsic and inherent power, whether it be metallic money, gold o1 
silver, or paper money, but that it must be, of whatever nature it may 
be, the subject of wise arrangement, predicated on some ascertained and 
stable causes. 

REGULATION OF COIN VALUE 

This was the former method of Government action and regulation 
of coinage and money. 

The Government declared what should be standard divisions of coin 
and their respective weight and fineness, and having done this did no 
more. The uses and value of this coin, and the proportions of quan- 
tity and value which it should bear to production aud labor and prep- 
erty, were left altogether to the voluntary actions of those who had oc- 


| casion or necessity to use them and to the natural and business causes 


which affected them. 

Under such conditions as these, namely, unlimited coinage of the 
metals for the benefit of individual owners, it is quite evident that the 
quantity was in no sense material except as its abundance or scarcity 
was a matter of convenience. The greater or less quantity which 
might be given for one or,another value or commodity would be regu- 
lated altogether by causes with which the Government had nothing to 
do, and no concern, and which could in no way affect the people except 
in the convenience and facility which the abundance or scarcity of an 
accepted representative of values might afford. 


USE, NOT LAW, MAKES VALUE. 


It is therefore quite clear that the action of Government in declar- 
ing that certain standards of weight and finenessof certain metals, and 
the coinage of these metals and their proportions on account of the in- 
dividuals who may own them, will never of itself constitute them 
money and make them representatives of value and the instruments 
of exchange and commerce. 

It is also quite evident that if there be any commodity or product 
or thing which is of a universal value in a community, State, nation, 
or the world of commerce, and such commodity, product, or thing is 
susceptible of convenient division and subdivision and transportation— 
that coined or uncoined, divided or undivided by law—such a product 
or thing possessing these qualities will constitute, if it can be had, the 
accepted and reliable representative of value and instrument of com- 
merce, 

It seems, however, equally clear that the proportions or quantities of 
such commodities which would be given in exchange for any particular 
article will depend not only on the scarcity or abundance of the article 
to be purchased or exchanged or its proper and relative cost, but also 
on all the causes, both natural and artificial, which affect the product 
or thing with which the purchase is to be made; and that while abun- 
dance or scarcity, the needs for and the uses of a commodity or thing, 
and the relative cost of its production are the natural and proper ele- 
ments which should determine the relative quantities which should be 
given for different things, and the cost of production is the only just 
and proper measure of values; yet other elements will determine largely 
the value when the article with which the purchase is to be made is 
subject in any way to artificial control or monopoly, or to fluctuations 
of scarcity or abundance. 

It is also equally evident that the determination of values by the 
chance supply or the greater or less quantity of any one or more com- 
modities without reference to the cost of production or the abundance 
or scarcity of other commodities is one of the results of the moneyed 
economies of the past, and that this evil is beginning to be remedied in 
part only by the systems of clearing-houses, by drafts on shipment, and 
by exchanges in kind through the instrumentalities of banking and 
commerce. 

We have ascertained, then, that money as money has no intrinsic 
value; that its function is to measure and represent values; that the part 
which the Government performs is only to declare what shall he money 
and what shall be standards and proportions of weight and fineness of 
its coin and the name by which it shall be known; that all these offices 
being performed can not give value or use of themselves to money, and 
that any commodity of universal and steady value, susceptible of easy 
subdivision and transportation, will, by virtue of these qualities, become 
the representative of value and the means of exchange without the ac- 
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tion of government, which, when added to these qualities, will only fa- 
cilitate and regulate its use. 


THE QUALITY LAW GIVES TO MONEY. 

What quality, then, is it which the Government can impart to money 
which renders it so important and gives to it such power over men and 
their lives and fortunes and makes it so often a ruinous factor or a source 
of benefit in the welfare of communities, States, or nations? If we can 
ascertain this we may, perhaps, discern its limits, and the facts and the 
learned opinions which have been brought to this debate, first by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], and,then by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Pui], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], 
and the Senators from Texas [Mr. Coxe and Mr. Maxey], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. TELLER}, and Mr. SHERMAN, may have their true application, 
and we may thus ascertain precisely what direction legislation should 
take in view of the new economies of a new age of industry—economies 
looking to the just rights of labor. 

We may perhaps ascertain in how far these new economies by a bet- 
ter method may be supplanting the old method of measuring values by 
the abundance or scarcity of money, and substituting such measure by 
the cost of production, leaving to money as its chief function to farnish 
the convenient and ready standard of measurement and expression of 
value. 

We may ascertain the meaning and importance of the statistics which 
show how small a proportion of the actual large exchanges of the world 
are effected by the actual use of money otherwise than as the mere ex- 
pression of value, and how much larger a proportion of the small and 
every-day transactions of life and business are effected through its use 
both as a representative and a measure of the value of labor and the 
subsistence of labor. What, then, is the function which the action of 
government may give and has given to money, which gives to it such 
power and influence as to make its regulation and the declaration of its 
value a power of such great extent and influence? 


LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 

The Constitution of the United States says Congress shall have power 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof and@ of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures. NoState shall make anything 
but gold and silver a legal tender for the payment of debts. The ex- 
ercise of this power, the declaration by law that gold and silver shall 
be the current coin, and the regulation of its value, does not pretend 
to and can not enforce its use, nor confine business and exchanges to 
it, nor prescribe nor affect when used the quantities or proportions of 
value which it will bear to other things or values, nor make it a repre- 
sentative of value. . 

Neither does the fact of the actual use of gold and silver coin or bull- 
ion or any other commodity or value as money give to it its great power 
for good or evil, for it is manifest that to-day a community or people 
may be exchanging in different proportions values for gold and silver 
or any other commodity, and a year hence the proportions or values 
may change or some other methodsof exchange may be adopted, and 
beyond the loss or profit that may result to those who have bought and 
sold and kept there is no material result, as the number of those who 
will hold and keep the representative or measure of value will be small 
as compared with the number of those who have used it and for whom 
it has performed all its functions. The great function then which the 
law imparts to money, which gives to it its great power and influence 
over the lives and fortunes and the weliare of the people, is its legal- 
tender quality—the power given by law of discharging all obligations 
and contracts by the delivery of agreed quantities and standards, and 
the compulsory exchange and transfer of the property of the debtor to 
the creditor, in all cases of damage or loss or wrongdoing, through 
judgment and execution at law. 

The significance of this will be found in the fact that the debtors al- 
ways exceed in large proportions the creditors; that the number of con- 
tracts to be performed in the future vastly exceed the number of those 
begun and completed at any particular time; that the contracts and 
obligations of men relate to the future more than the present, and of 
necessity must be performed in the future; hence the power of regulat- 
ing and declaring the value of that thing alone in which they can be 
performed, and the exercise of it, constitutes the thing so declared a 
representative of value to the extent of this use. 

It is true that the power to contract is left free, and men may con- 
tract to exchange commodities in kind or to receive drafts and notes 
of individuals, but still all failures to perform must be compensated in 
damages in the legal-tender money of a country, all judgments and exe- 
cutions and compulsory payments discharged and satisfied in it. 

Ii is then the legal-tender quality and the compulsory payment of 
debts and obligations that give to money its power as a representative 
of value, so far as the positive precepts of the law or the action of the 
lawmaking power can effect it. 

MONEY DERIVES ITS VALUE FROM ITS USES. 


Money like everything else derives its value solely from its uses, and 
it is only by creating a use for it that the power dc apnntiaiah or in- 
dividuals can be of any avail. All the enactments of and the 
devices of individuals can not give value to that for whieh sun can find 


no adequate current use, and the value is purely j — 
facility, convenience, and permanence of ite of 42 proportion to the 

When a government or an individual having need for any ¢. eee’ 
or thing, whether wheat, or corn, or supplies, or bullion of met). 
coin, or drafts, or promissory notes, and having power to exact ; oe 
pel the delivery of it, shall transfer this power to those who hol 
obligations by the delivery of its promises which tl ~F oneg 
in place of or as a representative of the thing demanded, either jn +... 
or otherwise, they create a use and give a value to the promise. — 
issued. If the government has the power of exaction of three ht : _ 
millions a year, and the people are able to pay it, then the ee i 
government will be of a current and universal use for thi- aad ee 
value, and this use will constitute a value just as the use of ar tam 
modity will constitute a value; and this value will be limited inn 
particular community or country, or extended beyond it into ; th ; 
countries, precisely in proportion to the convenience of commerce - i 
exchange. The value will exist and remain, and only be increase i : 
diminished in proportion to the facility of its use in other countries a,4 
in wider spheres of business. —- 

If thisargument be true, money derives its value from the uses which 
may be made of it. These uses depend on its convenience of division 
and subdivision and transportation and the permanence and yni¢, = 
sality of its use and value, and this convenience of division and trance. 
portation and this permanence and universality of value and use may 
be created by the law to theextent of the income from taxes of a Star 
certainly, and perhaps to a much greater extent. * 

CENTERS OF EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTERS 

It also appears that commerce has a law arising from necessity and 
convenience, from easy intercourse, by which it makes for itself centers 
of exchange, which become, as it were, clearing-houses for the sett|e. 
ment of balances in transactions, and which are a substitute for money 
and supersede its use for the bulk of transactions. 

VARIATIONS OF MONEY VALUES. 

We have also ascertained that all money and all representatives of 
value hitherto used in the shape of money or currency are subject to q 
double variation: first, in the value of the article bought, which finds 
expression in the money representative; and, second, in the differing 
values of the money representative itself, which may be caused by its 
abundance or scarcity, by the greater demand for it in one place than 
in another, by the facilities for its transportation or removal, and by 
the combinations which may be made for its control, its circulation, or 
withdrawal from use. 

It also appears that the differing values of money as a representative 
of value have been and are the subject of unnecessary and arbitrary flue- 
tuations and change caused by the devices of men, and that these, with 
the unnecessary and artificial fluctuation of commodities caused by the 
devices of interested men, are more powerful to-day in their combina- 
tions to rob labor of its just compensation and make all values and all 
property dependent on the will and interest of those who control those 
causes than they have been in any past time. 

THE REMEDY. 

'To remedy these evils is and will continue to be a great object of in- 
telligent legislation by the friends of the people. 

‘The question before us is supposed by its advocates to be connected 
with the continuance or suspension of silver coinage, on the theory that 
theremay be too much money, and that when there is much ofone kind 
and but little of another, and the money of one kind is of much greater 
value than the money of the other kind, the one will drive the other 
out of circulation, and that this would be a great public calamity, and 
that the measure of value and the sale of values payable indiscrim- 
nately in either will be a loss to the seller and a gain to the buyer by 
enabling him to make payment always in the cheaper metal or money. 
It is also contended that by having a great abundance of what ss 
termed the cheaper money, and but one kinc of money in loreiza 
countries, all balances will have to be paid in the kind of money 12 
demand where the balances are to be paid, and this will be in the deat 
money, by virtue of which all the dear money will leave the county. 
To investigate these propositions we shall have to find out what 
meant by cheap money. 

CHEAP MONEY AS BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. —" 

By what standard is its respective value to be measured? We 8! 
have to apply the conclusions we have already reached as to repress 
atives of value or money to balances between foreign countries, wie’ 
the legal-tender quality of money does not apply, and where the awe 
relative values or commercial exchange does apply, where commoditis 
find their exchange at their respective values in the country where 
balance is made, 


y 
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LONG USE OF GOLD AND SILVER, AND ITS CAUSES. ad 
We shall have to commence this inquiry by ascertaining the me re 

lations of gold and silver to the business of the world as money 40 ‘" 
reasons for its long use as the measure and representative 0! valee 8 
the commerce and exchanges and transactions of the world, aud 10" 
course of this inquiry the facts which have been stated in th's debate 
will find their appropriate place, and either refute or vindicate the 
opinions which have been expressed. 
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To what is the long use of the precious metals as the representa- | that this will be effected certainly by getting the consent of all govern- 
tive of value to be attributed? Certainly not to the fact that they are | ments to the proposition that so many grains of gold shall be of the same 
declared to be money and made into coin for convenience of use; nor | value as so many grains of silver; that is to say, if a government de- 
to the fact that they are declared by authority to be a representative | clares by law that 1 grain of gold is worth just 15} grains of silver 
of value. Their valuation will neither create a use nor a desire for | it will be worth just that much and no more. 
them, and without a use or desire for them by men the valuation of | 
authority would be simply vain. They are precious because for some 
reason, a3 bullion, as metal, not as coin, they have always been an object | not appear. 
of universal desire. This desire is predicated on their use and value Suppose the Government by law declares that 1 bushel of wheat 
for ornamentation and in the arts in the judgment and taste of much | shall be worth 10 bushels of corn, and no more and no less, will this 
the greater part of the world. It is this universal use and desire for | make it so? 
them and the comparative ease of their transportation that has made Suppose when this law is made three-fourths of the wheat should be 
them as metals, as bullion, the measure and representative of value in | destroyed, and the corn increased three-fourths, and the demand and 
all countries. Any other metal or commodity of the like qualities | uses of wheat continue just the same, would the value of the bushel 
would have been and would be a representative of value equal to them 
in all these respects and all their uses, and would have divided their 
empire with them. 


OTHER COMMODITIES AS REPRESENTATIVES OF VALUE. 


What would have been the harm to the world or to business if there 
were other commodities of equal desire and equal general use with 
them which would make such other commodities equally a represent- 
ative of value? What would be the harm if such other commodities 
were very abundant and easy to obtain. Men would exchange what 
they have for them because by reason of the universal desire for them 
they can be converted easily and cheaply into whatever they want. 

Men would agree to take them as a consideration for labor and skill 
for the same reason. Government would make them a legal tender, 
because men contract to buy and sell and to take payment in them. 

The Government coins and stamps them and declares the weight and 
fineness and regulates their relative value to each other as meney, not 
their relative value to other commodities or other values. In respect 
to other values they can have no fixed relation, because the value of 
other commodities is regulated by their abundance or scarcity either 
natural or forced, by the cost of transportation, by the combinations 
made among men, by the demand and use for them. 

FUTURE PAYMENTS OR EXCHANGES. 

He who agrees to exchange anything and take payment at some future 
time in either gold or silver coin or bullion does so subject to the chance 
that its value measured in commodities or property may be either greater 
or less than it is at the time of the transaction. 

But it is said that if a contract be to sell a value for so many pounds 
of bullion of either silver or gold to be delivered at a future time, then 
there is some certainty about it. No other risk is taken than that 
at the time of payment the value of the pound of bullion may be 
greater or less measured in the things it will then buy than it was at 
the time of the contract; but he who sells exchanges labor or property 
to be _ in either gold or silver, or where either is a legal tender, if 
there be a difference between the commodities which the two will buy, 
runs the risk of having his payment made in that one of the two met- 
“ which will buy the least and which therefore will be of the least 
value. 

This is obviously true; and the result necessarily will be that men 
contemplating this contingency will, in their contract or sales, fix the 
amouit or value of the thing sold at that price which the cheaper money 
will represent when measured by what it will buy. 

Thus, for instance, ifa man were to sell property, to be paid at some 
future time in so many ounces of gold or silver bullion, he would pro- 
vide that such additional number of ounces of silver bullion more than 
of gold as its then or future value measured by what it would buy would 
be. But if he make a contract to take so many dollars for his prop- 
erty, and it be the law that either silver or gold dollars will discharge 
the obligation, and there be a difference in what gold or silver dollars 
will buy, unless he measures the value of his property by demanding 
the price for it equal to what silver dollars will buy, he might lose, 
and there wili be then a gold value for property and a silver value for 
property, and by law the gold dollar and the silver dollar being each 
@ legal tender of the same value all transactions will of necessity be 
based on the silver value; that is, the values of property will be increased 
to the amount necessary for silver dollars to cover it. 

IS A FIXED RATIO POSSIBLE? 

Now, the question for us to consider is how far this will be an evil, 
and whether it is greater than some other evils, and how far it is within 
the power of the Government to maintain a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver coin, and if so by what means they can do it. 

If contracts by law were payable in either gold or silver bullion at 
their respective market values at the time of payment, and a legal tender 
at their measure of value, the difficulty would seem in this respect 
to be obviated, without injustice to labor or business. It is true the 
element of uncertainty as to amour:tof payment would rest on both sides, 
but it might be further reduced by making the market value at the 
time of payment to be measured by the purchasing capacity of either 
of the great commercial staples. 

We have then a proposition that the Government can maintain a fixed 
ratio of value between certain different coins of differing qualities, and 
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Why this should be so does not appear, ana why this should be so of 
gold and silver any more than it is true of any other commodity does 





of wheat remain just the same, irrespective of the quantity or supply, 
or of the uses and demand for it? And if the value of the one bushel 
of wheat be increased or diminished by causes which do not affect in 
any way the value of the ten bushels of corn, and over which the Gov- 
ernment has no control, how can the declaration by law that they shall 
be of the same value affect it? 

I do not see that the consent of all governments that one grain of gold 
shall be worth so many grains of silver will any more make it so than 
the consent of one government will make it so. 

It seems very clear to me that the respective value of gold and silver 
is cpeated by qualities and uses which governments did not make and 
can not unmake, and that their relative value depends on causes pe- 
culiar to each. 

There may be a demand for gold in the fine arts or for other uses at 
one time much greater than the ordinary demand for silver, and this 
demand will increase the relative value of gold to silver and decrease 
the relative value of silver. 

How will the declaration by law that so many grains of gold coined 
and stamped asa dollar and so many grains of silver coined and stamped 
as a dollar shall be of equal value affect them in the supposed case? 
Let ussee. We will suppose in the changes of fashion and the increase 
of luxury the demand for gold for the arts and for ornament and luxury 
should increase and that for silver diminish. The gold in the dollar 
and the silver dollar, for the purpose of paying debts, is of equal value; 
but the gold in the gold dollar, for the purpose of sale as a commodity, 
is worth twenty times as much as the silver in the silver dollar. Why 
will not everybody sell the gold dollar for use in the arts and keep and 
use the silver to pay debts and meet contracts? And how will the decla- 
ration of the Government, or of all governments and of all people, 
cause or prevent the fashion and taste of men from using the gold in the 
arts and preferring it to silver, or using silver in preference to gold ? 

But suppose all governments were to unite, if it were possible, to for- 
bid and prevent the use of the precious metals in the arts or for any 
other purpose than money. How would this affect the matter and se- 
cure a fixed ratio? 

A man in this condition of things has property of some kind to sell. 
What does he say when he proposes to exchange this for something 
else, or for coin? He says, what will be the value of this coin to me? 
The answer is, it can be used only for money; it has no other use or 
value. It can not be used in the arts nor for the support and comfort 
of life. Its use and value and purchasing power depend on the con- 
tinuance of this agreement between the governments entirely. It de- 
pends on its legal-tender quality, and the quantities of which will be 
equal to other commodities in its purchasing power is purely arbitrary. 
It may be increased or diminished indefinitely. It is a representative 
of value only so far as it is a legal tender for debts and obligations, and 
the want of permanence and possible change and discontinuance will 
always disturb confidence in such a representative of value, while it 
is probably true that such 2 consent among nations in respect to the 
ratio of the precious metals would maintain it with some degree of 
stability. 
























I8 A FIXED RATIO NECESSARY? 

But why should there be a fixed ratio of value between the two met- 
als? We have already seen that each can perform the functions of 
money at their market value as bullion as they have always done 
without a fixed ratio of value, and that is not within the power of Gov- 
ernment so long as differing uses in commerce and the arts exist for 
either the one or the other, to secure a fixed ratio between them. We 
have alsoseen that for convenienceof use and cheapness of transportation 
the two metals are placed on an equality by the use of certilicates of 
deposit granted by the Government and issuable for any amount, and 
that this method of use and circulation is the same in all respects as if 
the coin itself was really passed from hand to hand. These several 
facts demonstrate the following propositions: 

First. That gold and silver, by virtue of their relations to and uses 
in thearts and commerce, and by their convenience and ease of transporta- 
tion and their intrinsic qualities, have a special and intrinsic value as 
representatives of value which we call money. 

That to these qualities is due their long use for this purpose as a 
measure and representative of value. That afixed ratio between them 
is not necessary to their performance of these functions, which may be 
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as readily done by their use as bullion at their respective market value | tention—there can be no value without use. Human use and } 


as by afixed ratio. 


| values are eternally interchangeable. 


A use may be created by (:, 


That the necessity of a fixed ratio has had relation and use only to this | ernment only to the extent of its own capacity to use. The uses of = 
legal-tender power—an artificial use—and that this will be evaded | for money are to measure values and represent values in other t); 


whenever there is a difference of value and the amount of gold in a dol- 
lar will buy more silver than the dollar contains by making all prices 
based on the gold value of the silver in the dollar. 


WHEN GOLD OR SILVER BECOMES MERCHANDISE. 


This latter fact is proved by this statement: If the gold in a dollar 
will buy more silver than there is in the dollarin London or anywhere 
else, and the silver dollar will buy as much here as the gold dollar, 
why will it not pay any one to send the gold to London, sell it, 
and bring it back to the country in the shape of commodities—sugar, 
coffee, or anything else you buy—at the gold value abroad, which will 
buy just as much more as the gold dollar is worth more than the silver 
dollar; and unless by law you can regulate prices of commodities the 
price demanded here will be just that much more than the silver dollar 
is worth with profits and transportation and cost of sale added. If a 
man sends his gold dollar to London, worth there 20 cents more than 
a silver dollar, and buys 20 per cent. more silver than is in the silver 
dollar here, and brings the silver here, the Government says to him, 
‘You can not use that silver here at its value abroad. We havea 
Government value by law, which makes it worth as much here as the 
quantity of gold in a gold dollar, and you can only get this for it.’’ 

This is only prescribing a price for it when used as money diffefent 
from its market value even in this country, and is avoided immediately 
by seeking investment at gold values in commodities—perhaps in silver 
bullion itself—to be used in commerce and the arts at its market value, 
which is just that much more value when used for this purpose; that 
is, he sells his silver bullion which he has bought with his gold dollar 
at the market price, which is 20 per cent. more than the silver dollar, 
and thus realizes a gold value and a different ratio right under your 
laws to the contrary. - 

It is easy to see that this process may go on and the Government 
still maintain an arbitrary value of these metals by keeping up a fixed 
ratio for legal-tender, while a different ratio will exist fur commerce 
and the markets; but this will be done at the country’s loss. 

If for any reason you make silver answer all the purposes of gold, and 
the market value of gold anywhere is greater than the rates fixed by 
law for silver, it is an injury to the holders of gold if they do not use 
it at its greater commercial value, and if silver can perform its uses as 
money, wise economy both for the state and themselves demands that 
they shall do it; and the Government, therefore, can not maintain a 
fixed ratio or relative value between go‘d and silver any more than it 
can between any other values. A g:eater value of either gold or silver 
bullion in any of the great markets of the world will make a differ- 
ence in the value of gold and silver coin in all parts of the world. 


LEGAL-TENDER LAWS MAKE VALU&S ONLY FOR LEGAL TENDER, 
Legal-tender laws will maintain and enforce relative values or a fixed 
ratioonly for legal-tenders; but this will be avoided by fixing the con- 
tract price or money value in the cheuwper metal or the greater amount, 
making allowance for the future depreciation. 


PERMANENCE OF SILVER MONEY. 


How is it then that France, as has been shown in this debate, with 
her successful industrial system, has always and still maintains both 
metals and a fixed relative ratio of value? And how is it that we our- 
selves have and are successfully doing so? And how is it that, as Mr. 
BEcK has pointed out, gold has continued since silver coinage to flow 
in upon us in a continuous stream and to stay with us? Howisit that 
a gold and silver dollar is equally with us the measure of values and 
that men deposit gold and take a silver certificate in place of it? 

A proper consideration of these facts and their causes will not lead 
us to any conclusions adverse to the conclusions we have reached, but 
will serve to demonstrate the solid and incontrovertible grounds on 
which a sound currency must rest and how they go hand in hand with 
the use of both silver and gold in almost and perhaps altogether un- 
limited quantities as money. 

How is it that the exclusion of either from use as money might be a 
calamity of vast and ruinous proportions, and the admission of both in 
unlimited quantities could only be a source of wealth and prosperity? 

These facts will find their explanation and their cause first in the fact 
that silver, like gold, is a precious metal suited by its intrinsic qualities 
for the arts and ornamentation, an object of universal desire and demand, 
portable and divisible, and by reason of these qualities is in and of it- 
self a measure and representation of value, and always will be, inde- 
pendentof and without any action of the Government. It is easily stored 
and kept and is not perishable, and therefore adapted by nature for ac- 
cumulation and hoarding. It is to these qualities more than its legal- 
tender properties that its real use as money is due; but when the coin- 
age and legal-tender use is added it is easy to see that an additional use 
is provided, and by nature’s eternal law not gold or silver but use alone 
can give value to anything. 


USE AND VALUE INTERCHANGEABLE. 
We reach, then, a clear conclusion as to which there can be no con- 


not for the moment but as permanently as possible, to the end oy 
the prodacts of labor may be easily exchanged and transferre,|__ 
To give to anything the capacity of measuring another th), 

transferring it, we must understand that when I transfer to you . 
or silver dollar I only transfer to you a value which by comparis m be 
a relation to some other value, and when it is exchanged with a, 

for something he possesses, it is only a barter or exchange of vy.) 

cording to the estimate each one places on the thing he has. 
that one has money and the other has something else mak; 


Sno 


enee. The gold or silver called dollars or half or quarter qo)). 


only a convenient device and substitute for pounds and ounces. gray. 

and pennyweights, and when paper is used it is only a promise to trans 

fer so much quantity of value of commerce. oad 
THEORY OF MONEY. 

The theory of money, as I understand it, is that the people of a , 
munity, State, or nation select some product of man’s labor as a eo; 
mon standard of value. This may be wheat, or corn, or cotton. of e}ot} 
or gold, silver, lead, or anything else. To bea standard of yaly, 
must first have a value or use to every one, or to so many people that j 
will remain a value and be in constant demand, so that it may alw. 
be itself exchanged for anything that any one has. Second, it must jy 
susceptible of division into small and portable quantities convenient for 
use and earriage. Third, it must be imperishable. The community 
find these qualities necessary to anything that shall be a common ny 
or standard of exchange for their labor or products. 

To test this let us consider if it would be possible for the community 
to take some thing or product that had little or no value, and by agre; 


ment of every man in the community agree that it should be a common 
standard of value, and that each person will take it for his labor or prod- 
ucts. It may be copperor iron. The quantity is abundant. Ever; 
one can get it, and no one needs it except for the purpose of convenient 
exchange or measurement of value. The man who wants payment 
for a day’s labor is offered payment in theiron or copper which he has 
agreed shall be acommon standard. The question immediately occurs, 
How much copper shall I take for my day’s work? What proportion 
of quantity shall be borne by one to the other, and how shal! it be de- 
termined? Unless there be a value of the copper in its relation toother 
commodities fixed by its use and the demand for it, there would be no 
other method than for the community by law to fix the quantity ot 
copper which should pay for the day’s work and the quantities which 
should pay for everything‘ ‘se. This would be to fix prices of « 
thing, or the relative quantities which should be given. 

If such a system should ever be adopted, that of fixing by some com 
mon arbiter relative values, some much more convenient method chan a 
common money standard and measure of value would beadopted. !t will 
be observed that our modern system of exchanges for cotton and prod- 
uce and stocks, and transfers on warehouse certificates and drafts and 
clearing-houses for values are to some extent in this direction. But 
if the Government were to stamp a certain quantity of iron or cop 
per and lay a tax of a certain amount, payable in commodities in wheat 
corn, or anything else, and agree to receive this copper or iron or « 
for such amount, they might thus pay it out for any obligations the 
might have, and create a use to this extent and give it a value, and 1! 
would only be a promise to pay or deliver to this extent, aud thusgive 
a certain value to the coin. 

To illustrate the nature of money and its relations to value and 
change and understand with precision and clearness let us suppore (2! 
all production of every kind was required in countries convenient \ 
their production to be stored and certificates of deposit divided into 
small and large quantities delivered to each owner and the vaiue 0! 
these products justly arranged each day in proportion to relative cos! 
production and quantity of supply and demand for their use. 

It is quite evident that these certificates of deposit would be reali! 
and conveniently ex by those who needed such things as they 
did not have. And the certificates of deposit of thearticle most needs! 
and most in demand would be the most frequently transferre|. «04 
for this reason would be best suited for the use of those who did 
wish to use the article deposited, but instead to keep it, provided t 
article to be kept was not peri This class of certificates wou" 
be readily received by the laborer and by every one else; and 1! an ar 
cle greatly in demand and of necessary use was in much less (0.0! 
or smaller supply than others, it is quite evident that its relative )'"" 
to others would constantly increase and the value of the cerca 
which represented it would steadily increase. 

Thecertificate representing the commodity or product most in (oro 
and not perishable would evidently be the current and preferre! 1") 
resentative and standard of value or money. It is also evident ths! |! 
would cease to be money ora tativeof value when there cease 
to be a demand for it. It is also evident that im proportion \ © 
abundance or searcity of this commodity would be the quantity of tue 
products which would be exchanged for it. Pe 

It is a representative of value only beeause it can be and 0!’ ~’ 


ome- 
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long a8 it can be readily converted into other values. It can only be 
converted readily into other values so long as there is a use and de- 
mand for it. This use and demand may be either natural or artificial. 
And here we are to inguire how far an artificial use and demand may 
be substituted for a natural use and demand in making any article a 


This is one of the products of labor, and its relative value to other 
commodities is measured just as they are, by the amount of labor it took 
to produce it, and by the use and demand for it. Its only natural use 
is for ornamentation or for art, but this is found to be a universal use 


anddemand. The exchange can be made without it, but by degrees itis 
commodity of universal use and demand and a representative of value. | found to be a convenient use for effecting the exchange of these products. 


ARTIFICIAL USE FOR MONEY CREATED BY LAW. And so it is that in this commnnity the miner gives his precious metals, 
It will be borne in mind that being a representative of value is valuable only for art, for other commodities, and being imperishable it 
the special characteristic of money, and that the functions of mere ex- | 5 a product and a value both for ornament and for exchange. 
change of commodities can be and are becoming readily and conven- | _ rhe amount of this product depends on the labor invested in it and 
iently performed by other instrumentalities than money—by warehouse | its chance discovery and production. It is not a n¢ cessary means Of ex- 
certificates which are assignable, by bills of lading, drafts on shipments, change nor a necessary rt presentative ol value, nor has it any arbitrary 
and the obligations of individuals or associations. power of itself to alter values or change the relations of other produets 
It is therefore the legal-tender quality or power created by law that | to each other. ; 
gives to money an artificial or fictitious value. And this it will be| On the basis of permanent use and value, supplemented by and in 
seen is a powerful factor in creating a use and demand and value, but termixed with other means of effecting exchanges, commerce has given 
has its limits. Suppose Government and all governments were to de- | permanent use to the product of the mines asa representativ e of value 
clare that copper bullion or iron should be a legal tender in the payment | Left to itself and to natural causes and to the relations of business, 
of all debts now existing, unless the moral sentiment of the people by | Money would only bear its part in the exchange of commodities and as 
its non-observance should render such a law nugatory it would create | # measure of value, and be only of beneficial influence. Its value, like 
a value for copper to the extent of existing debts, but it would not be | 2vything else, and its relation to other commodities would be regu- 
a permanent representative of value to discharge future obligations, be- lated by natural causes, that is, cost of production, abundance or scare- 
cause the confidence in its permanence which comes from tradition and | ity, and useordemand for it. But on the basis of this natural use Gov- 
long use, and the observance of natural value aad use and demand which ernment has intervened certain arbitrary influences by making by law a 
comes from it, would make people avoid its use and make exchanges | Particular commodity a legal tender, requiring that all debts, interests, 
in kind and substitute other methods and representatives of value. and obligations be discharged in it. How far it was wise to inter- 
If such a law could have an instantaneous effect it would give to | fere with the perfect freedom of contract or to seek to create an arbt- 
the laborer for his day’s work something which would not be a repre- trary value and use of a product of uncertain quality, and sometimes 
sentative of value, and the aggregate of the amounts thus paid would ol impossible procurement, 18 a question whieh t he wise and better econ- 
be vastly more than all others, but its disastrous effect would be on those | ©™1€S of an age soon to come will determine for itself. 
who own the sources of supply, the owners of commodities who had In connection with this resolution we can see that & power by law 
placed them on the market and distributed them on the faith of getting and custom now exists which compels all transactions to be paid and 
a value for them in other commodities. Money, then, is a permanent satisfied in legal-tender gold and silver and legal-tender paper money, 
representative of value, so far as Government is concerned, solely be- and that the abundance and equal interchangeable value of these sev- 
cause of its legal-tender power. And it is a grave question whether eral kinds of money is of the greatest and of equal importance; and 
in the fature economies anything but that which is agreed on or con- whatever causes shall have the effect ol withdraw ing either ol them 
tracted for should be a legal tender. from circulation by destroying the confidence of the people in either, 
and thus making that one which remains the most valuable the object 
ee ee ee oe OK of general and extensive desire, will be to limit and confine the use of 
Let us consider, then, the effect of the abundance or scarcity of any | the cheaper metal to the single purpose of paying such debts as may 
eet & meas lw a pean oe ae 18 | have been contracted before its depreciation, or to such debts as may be 
solely in is quality as a representative Of value, whether it comes irom | contracted on the basis of a future depreciation. 
its legal-tender power or from other causes, that we areconcerned with It is clear that on this basis the end would be soon reached when the 
mag. yee ‘ ; ss cheaper and depreciated coin would cease to be used as money and the 
It is upon this quality of money that its good and bad uses depend; eau metal aa substitutes based on it would become the sole circu- 
and by virtue of this it is that the ingenuity of men has made it ade- | jating medium, and the legal-tender law be avoided by the cessation of 
vice and means for appropriating the labor and profits of the great body | }) credits and contracts to he performed in the future. 
of the people and holding them in a subjection as hard and perhaps We are led to the conclusion that in whatever view we may regard 
more oppressive than the milder forms of slavery—the subjection of money, with its great power over the business and happiness of all the 
want and suffering. people, with the facility and success of combinations to affect its value, 
whether it be by an interference with the fixed ratio prescribed by law 
It may be very abundant; its relative value to other things will be | or in other ways, the preservation of the interchangeable value of gold 
less than if it were very searce; that is, you will give more money for | and silver is an object worthy of the efforts of the Government, and 
a pound of cotton, corn, or wheat, or for a day’s labor than you would | the treasure that may be necessary to be us-d to accomplish it is neither 
if eer. — ~~ — rs an ea relative ee on idle nor unemployed in the interests of the people. 
wheat, cotton, an r to each other ? seasons will not change 
nor the soil either lose or acquire more fertility, or labor become steadier 
and more skillful because of the abundance or searcity of money. All 
the causes which affect the relative value of these neemnditien te each Trade-Dollars—They Ought to be Redeemed. 
other can not in any way be affected by the abundance or scarcity of a 
money. What good or what harm will the fact do that a larger quan- 
tity of money will have to be given for these commodities? 1t is quite SPEECH 
manifest that this fact would neither injure nor benefit any one. oF 
If any one should be injured it would be the persen who owned the 


money, which in relation to other things or its purchasing power, as it H QO N ° G K O R G E E ‘ Ss K N K Y . 
is termed, would be of less value. Hence itis very clearly the interest 





ABUNDANCE OF MONEY, 


of those who own mines or have hoarded money or deal in money that OF OREO, 
it should not be too abundant, and that they should regulate its quan- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
tity. It is said the abundance or scarcity of money creates speculative 


values, or uses beyond the natural use and demand. And this is an 


Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 
evil inasmuch as these values will not be permanent, but their perma- 


- On the conference report on the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the 

nenecy will depend on the permanency of the abundance of money, and | amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay- 
i iti : ment of the surpl the Treasury th blie debt. 

the relative value of commodities, at even an inflated value, can not be ee 

disturbed by the abundance of the representative of value ov of money. Mr. SENEY said: 

The abundance of money can only affect values, whether real or spec-| Mr. SPEAKER: Soon after the formation of our Government Congress 

ulative or inflated, by being exchanged or paid out for labor or com- | authorized the coinage of a silver dollar and fixed its weight at 416 

modities or products of labor. 


grains of standard silver. ‘he law was passed in 1792, and was ap- 
proved by George Washington, then President of the United States. 
This law was in foree forty-five years. The number of silver dollars 
coined during this period (1792 to 1837) was 1,440,517. All of this 
coin, except one thousand pieces minted in 1837, was coined before 1806. 

The Congress, in 1837, reduced the weight of vc silver dollar from 
4i6 to 412} grains of standard silver. The law making this change 


Let us consider, then, how this occurs. The natural wants of men 
lead them te labor, for they sow and reap, and harvest and mannufact- 
ure, and have as a result the products of the field, the forest, the sea, 
and the workshop. For all this nothing but labor and nature are neces- 
sary. Money of gold and silver or anything else can not produce these 
results. ‘They are the result of nature and labor and the qualities of 


man. Having these products, they are to be exchanged in the quan- | wis approved by Andrew Jackson. then President of the United States. 
tities desired. them is a commodity of general and universal | It was in force thirty-six years. While in force, 6,605,321 silver dol- 
use and desire, which by virtue of this universal use and de- | lars were coined. 


mand for it, and of its imperishable quality, a representative of value. 


Tiie coinage of silver dollars under the law of. 1837 ceased in 1373, 
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and was resumed five years later under the law of 1878. Our total coin- 
age of silver dollars in eighty-one years (1792 to 1873) was 8,045,838. 
Of this namber, I repeat, 1,440,517 were coined under the law of 1792 
and 6,605,321 under the law of 1837. The former contained 416 grains 
of standard silver and the latter 412} grains. While the dollar of 1792 
contained the most silver, its money value was the same as the dollar 
of 1837. Both were a legal tender. The silver dollars coined under 
these two laws were current money atall times andinall places. Never, 
at home or abroad, was either atadiscount. In our own country these 
silver dollars, prior to 1861, commanded a premium. The best paper 
dollar we had was below them in money value. 

Perhaps no coin ever minted by the Government was prized as highly 
by the people as the silver dollar of our fathers. The dollar of Wash- 
ington and the dollar of Jackson are the endearing names given to the 
dollar of 1792 and the dollar of 1837 by the American people. Few, 
very few, of the Washington dollars remain. Long ago they ceased to 
circulate as coin. - Of the 6,605,321 Jackson dollars put out between 1837 
and 1873 many are lost—lost by shipwreck, by fire, and by other casu- 
alties. Many have been consumed in the arts and in the manufact- 
ures. Thousands and thousands have gone into the melting-pots to be 
minted into subsidiary coins. A large number no doubt are in foreign 
countries—some to return, others to stay. Many of these dollars are 
hoarded, and not a few are held as keepsakes. The number of these 
coins at home or abroad in 1873 it is impossible to state. The number 
is believed to be small. We all know that none were in circulation. 

For the twelve preceding years there were no silver dollars in cireu- 
lation. From early in 1861 until years after 1873 the business of the 
country was transacted with paper money. Coin during most of this 
period commanded a high premium. During the war it centered in 
the hands of a few and seldom was any seen, except in some hiding- 
place. During the period to which I refer there were among our own 
countrymen millions whose eye never saw and whose hands never 
touched a piece of coin, eithersilver or gold. Never before in our history 
had the coin in our country been so completely hid from public view. 
Years after the close of the war, when silver coins again circulated, 
they were at first great curiosities. Well do I remember hearing a 
young man remark that he had never seen any silver coin. This was 
long after the war. No wonder. At the outbreak of the war the 
young man was a child. - 

Unquestionably one of the country’s most pressing needs in 1873 was 
more silver dollars. Of the few then outstanding none, I repeat, were 
in active circulation. Then the business of the country was transacted 
without the aid of silver dollars. Now they are indispensable. This 
is shown by the fact that during the past seven years 231,257,594 have 
been coined by the Government at its mints. Our paper currency in 
1873 was irredeemable, and about $732,000,000 was outstanding. The 
law of 1837 was then in force, and the silver dollar it authorized to be 
coined was worth in the legal-tender paper money of the United States 
(greenbacks) a premium of 11 to 17 per cent. Nothing stood in the 
way of executing this law. No legislation was n A mere 
executive order would have put in motion all the machinery used at 
the mints for the coining of the dollar of 1837. Surely nothing could 
have been more pleasing to the people than the continued coinage of 
their favorite dollar. 

This coin was no experiment. For thirty-six years ithad met every 
want and satisfied every expectation. It wasa complete and perfect 
success—a success in peace and a success in war. 

The farmer and the mechanic, theday laborer and the wagemen and 
wage-women of our country were content with the dollar of 1837. 
Among all industrial classes the Jackson dollar had not a single enemy. 
The Democratic party was its friend. Outsideof that party were those 
who disliked the Jackson dollar. They disliked it because they dis- 
liked those who made it. To them this Democratic dollar had no 
charms. Their delight was in a dollar called by some other name. 
The enemies of the dollar of 1837 were the friends of the dollar of 1873. 

The Jackson dollar was dropped from the coin-list and the trade-dol- 
lar put in its place. The law consummating this great wrong was 
passed February 12, 1873. At that time the Republican party was in 
the full and undisturbed control of every departmentof the Government. 
Of the more than one hundred thousand office-holders whose names were 
then upon the Government pay-roll, all, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, were representative men of the Republican party. 

The trade-dollar law was approved by Ulysses 8. Grant, then Fraxi- 
dent of the United States. It passed the House of Representatives, 
eomposed of 134 Republicans and 104 Democrats, and of which James 
G. Blaine was the Speaker. In the Senate the presiding officer was 
Schuyler Colfax, then Vice-President of the United States. In that 
body were 52 Republicans and 17 Democrats. 

Who, then, but the Republican party is responsible for the coinage 
of the trade-dollars? Had the men in that party who favored trade- 
dollars and now oppose redeeming them at their par value stood for 
the Jackson dollar no trade-dollars would have been made. All that 
were made, near forty millions, are still outstanding, worthless as 
money, but good as merchandise, at one-fifth less than their par or face 


value. The Republican party, I repeat, is responsible to the country 
for the trade-dollar. 


The law authorizing its coinage was by Republican v ir 
a Republican Senate and in a Republics Hewes, ond was ered by 
a Republican President. The Republican party, through its offic. 
holders, executed the trade-dollar law. Every Government official w 
assisted in getting trade-dollars into circulation, whether at hoy, - 
abroad, was a member of the Republican party. wy 

The trade-dollar law is a part and parcel of the financial legislation 
of the Republican party. Had the trade-dollar proved a success : 
Republican party would, in the language of all its platforms, 
with pride’’ to the trade-dollar law as one of its financial 
ments. 

The law was a very great failure. So, too, was the trade-dol|ar 
Let the responsibility for flooding this and other countries with trade. 
dollars rest where it belongs. 

The trade-dollar law was in February, 1873. In less than 
two years thereafter 3,588,900 trade-dollars were coined at the United 
States mints and passed from the hands of the Government to the 
hands of the people. In 1875 and 1876 there were 11,829,550 coined 
In the two years following (1877 and 1878) the coinage was 20,540.91, 
For six years the law was in active force, and during this period. on 
959,360 trade-dollars were made by the Government at its mints to }o 
circulated as money at home and abroad. : 

Of this coinage $15,418,450 was under the administration of Pres. 
ident Grant and $20,540,910 was during the time Mr. Hayes was acting 
as the executive headof the Government. Each and every one of these 
trade-dollars isin bad repute. None are current. Allare depreciated. 
Their par value is $1. Their money value is 20 cents less than a dol- 
lar. This experiment in finance foots up a loss in dollars and cents of 
$7,191,872. 

The loss in good name and high honor and true faith admits of yo 
estimate. Upon whom shall this loss of $7,191,872 fall? Shall the 
loss be made good by the Government retiring these trade-dollars at their 
par value, or shall it be borne by the holders of this coin ? 

Ought the trade-dollar to be retired? This is not a new question. 
My information is that in each Congress since 1876 bills were intro- 
duced providing for retiring the trade-dollar. They were referred to 
the proper committee, and in committee they slept quietly for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

In the first session of the last Congress a bill to retire all outstand- 
ing trade-dollars at par passed the House April 1,1884. The vote stood 
198 yeas, 45 nays, 79 not voting. Two days thereafter the bill was be- 
fore the Senate and was referred to the Finance Committee. In this 
committee the bill was permitted to sleep the remainder of the session, 
which endedin July. About five weeks (January 28, 1885) before the 
final adjournment of the last Congress the bill with amendments affect- 
ing the coinage of silver was reported to the Senate. General debate 
followed, and the Senate closed its labors on the 4th of March without 
voting for or against the bill. 

In the debates in that body last session strong ground was taken 
against ea of the House bill. Senators said that the Govern- 
ment is under no obligation to redeem the trade-dollar, and for this 
reason opposed the bill. The argument is that the trade-dollar is not 
a Government coin, and therefore the Government is under no o}liga- 
tion to make good to the holders their loss. . 

Is the trade-dollar a coin of the United States? The answer to this 
question is found in the Revised Statutes. Section 3513 provides that 
“the silver coinsof the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half 
dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece, a 
dime, or ten-cent piece.’’ That half-dollars. quarter-dollars, and dimes 
are by this section made United States ccins no one disputes. 

Why, then, is not a trade-dollar a United States coin? Section 551! 
of the same statute provides that ‘‘the gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one-dollar piece; a quarter-eagle, or two and a half dollar 
piece; a three-dollar piece; a half-eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eag'e, 
or ten-doliar piece; and a double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece.’’ Are not 
each of these coins of the United States? The same statute, section 
3515, provides that ‘‘the minor coins of the United States shal! be 4 
five-cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece.’’ Are not these, 
too, United States coins? If not, why? Most unquestionably all o! 
these coins are coins of the United States. The law so enacts. If they 
are not, thén there are no United States coins. Except foreign coins, 
our laws know none other. These coins of our Government stand upc 
equal footing. If one isa Government coin, so, too, are each of the 
othe 


€or 


the 
= pointed 


achieve- 


rs. 
If the trade-dollar is not a United States coin, then neither of the 
others are entitled to that name. The trade-dollar had debt-pay'rs 


power, and this, under our Constitution and laws, made it money. }u'!- 
ion has no such power. Congress has exclusive power over coinage, and 
whatever is coincd by its authority is, necessarily, Government ©0!". 
The weight and fineness of all our coin, including the trade-do!!ar, are 
prescribed by law. All are made at the Government mints and with 
the labor of Government employés. 

The same devices, legends, and inscriptions required to be puto” 
the trade-dollar are found upon all the coins of the United States, «* 
cept the one and three dollar gold pieces, and the dime, the five, tures, 
and one cent pieces. Upon these excepted coins the figure of the eas!¢ 
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is omitted, and weight and fineness are not required upon any coin ex- | Daily, from 1873 to 1878, the Government mints turned ont twenty 


cept the trade-dollar. 

While the law authorizing the trade-dollar was in force that coin had 
the same identical place in the statute-book which for thirty-seven 
years before had been occupied by the standard dollar of 1837. If the 
latter is a coin of the United States, and this no one denies, why is not 
the former? From 1873 to 1878 the only silver-dollar piece made at 
the Government mints was a trade-dollar. Our laws, during those six 
years, provided for the coinage of no silver-dollar piece except the 
trade-dollar. 

If the trade-dollar is not a Government coin, then it follows that the 
only silver dollars of the United States in circulation or outstanding 
in 1873 and in 1878 were those coined prior to 1873, under the laws 
of 1792 and 1837. Few of these, we have seen, were then in circuia- 
tion. The further coinage of silver-dollar pieces was in 1873 one of 
the urgent demands of that time. 

In meeting this demand the Congress changed the silver-dollar piece 
of 1837 in a few and it may be unimportant particulars, and provided 
for its coinage as changed under the name of atrade-dollar. In weight 
and fineness the old and the new dollar differ. In width and thick- 
ness, in form and appearance, they are substantially alike. The face 
of the one, like the face of the other, showsa dollar piece. To the un- 
practiced eye the difference between the two coins is not readily dis- 
tinguished. 

It is only upon close inspection that the real difference appears. 
Both are coins of the same Government and made only by its authority. 
It is not among the possibilities that the one is a Government coin and 
the other is not. Both are money, and both were intended for money 
by the coining power. Like all the Government coins, a trade-dollar 
was made a legal tender in payment of debts. All the gold coins of 
the United States are legal-tenders without limitation in amount. 

The trade-dollar law made that coin a legal tender in amounts not 
exceeding five dollars in anyone payment. This provision was in force 
for three years and more and then it was in effect repealed. All the 
other silver coins of the United States are legal-tenders in like amount. 
Se, too, are all our minor coins not above 25 cents in one payment. 

It is evident that in enacting the law the same value was given to 
the trade-dollar as the law then existing gave to all other silver coin. 

In sums of $5, or less, the trade-dollar was made equal in value, dollar 
for dollar, with either of our gold coins. In legislating the trade-dollar 
into the coin-list what more could have been done than was done to 
make it good and lawful money of the United States? Manifestly, the 
Government did all it could do to make that coin the silver-dollar 
piece of the United States. To counterfeit a trade-dollar is a felony, 
punishable by heavy fine and long imprisonment. 

Counterfeiting either of the other coins of the United States is a like 
offense and punishable in like manner. All general legislation re- 
specting United States coins applies as well to the trade-dollar as to 
either of the other coins upon the list. There is no legislation special 
in character which makes a trade-dollar in any material respect differ- 
ent from the other silver coins of the United States. In giving it le- 
gal-tender value Congress made it coin. 

In taking this value away, three years later, Congress made it bull- 
ion. The law is still on thestatute-book. Ithas never been repealed. 
Why, then, is not the trade-dollar a Government coin? Can there be 
a doubt that in enacting the trade-dollar law that it was meant and in- 
tended to better the dollar of 1837 and make it, under a new name, 
the silver-dollar piece of the future? The dollar of 1837 then was at 
wv premium and unquestionably was the favorite coin of the peo- 
ple. 

7 The enemies of this dollar were bent on legislating it out of the coin- 
list, and equally bent on legislating something else into its place. 
More and finer silver, it was thought, would give the trade-dollar a 
value above that of the old dollar piece. An increase in weight and 
quality was well calculated to accomplish this end. 

With two silver dollar pieces in circulation—one containing 420 grains 
of silver and the other 412} grains—it might well be expected the 
former would speedily drive the latter into the melting-pots and leave 
the field clear for the trade-dollar. 

But, probably, that which more than anything else secured for the 

lar popular favor both at home and abroad was the inscription 

upon its face, “‘In God we trust.’’ These words express better, per- 

haps, than any others the religious beliefof our people. Certainly there 

could be nothing upon our coin more appropriate and nothing that would 
more confidence in the integrity of our Government. 

own people, and people of like faith everywhere, looked upon 

this a as a covenant of the Government that the trade-dollar 

was one of its coins, and that its par value would be always and ever 


In the execution of the trade-dollar law its friends had everything 
their own way. Taking advantage of the demand for silver-dollar 
pieces they pushed the coinage and the circulation of trade-dollars by 
methods known and unknown. 

Nearly thirty-six million were made and put into circulation by the 
Government within five years—almost five times the number of silver- 
dollar pieces coined and circulated in the preceding eighty-one years. 


—_——~ 


thousand trade-dollars. The coinage was forty each working minute 
for a period of nearly six years. 

In July, 1876, 15,631,000 trade-dollars were in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Each one of them was a full legal tender. Used singly or five at 
a time they had all the money value it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to give. In stamping upon the face of each of these money pieces 
the words ‘‘trade-dollar’’ the Government said to all to whom they 
might come, this is a good and lawful dollar of the United States. 

Upon the faith of this imprint these coins were taken from the Gov- 
ernment and passed from hand to hand among the people in every part 
of the country. The law, it must not be forgotten, obliged every one to 
take these trade-dollars at par. Labor, skilled and unskilled, was paid 
its wages in trade-dollars. They paid for the products of the farm and 
of the workshop. At the butcher’s and the baker’s, with the grocer and 
the shopkeeper, and at market places they were current coin. 

In the face of all that the Government has said and done respecting 
the trade-dollar are we under no obligation to make good what the 
people have lost by the depreciation in this money? Is not the Gov- 
ernment bound to make good to the uttermost the gold coins made at 
its mints? Who will say that our silver coins less than a dollar are 
not the money of the Government, or that in honor the Government is 
not bound to keep them at par at all times and under all circumstances? 
If there is any obligation upon the Government to maintain the par 
value of our fractional silver coins, equally binding is the obligation to 
make good the trade-dollar. 

For the redemption of the circulating notes of the Government (green- 
backs) the faith of the Government is solemnly pledged. Equally 
strong should be the pledge respecting all of the coins of the Govern- 
ment. Look into the statute-books and you will find that the Govern- 
ment is obligated to redeem national-bank notes when their redemption 
has been refused by the issuing bank. Those who held trade-dollars 
when they fell below par have a stronger claim upon the Government 
to have their loss made good than have the holders of national-bank 
notes for the payment of their bills in case payment is refused by the 
bank. 

There is every reason why the Government should redeem its own 
issues, but no reason why it should stand good for the issues of indi- 
viduals or of corporate bodies. The holders of our paper currency have 
all the indemnity against loss the Government can give. Equal indem- 
nity ought to be given to the holders of our coins. 

There is nothing to be lost by exchanging trade-dollars for the stand- 
ard dollar of 1837, which the act of February 28, 1878, authorizes to 
be coined. The trade-dollar contains the most silver. Exact compu- 
tation shows that fifty-five trade-dollars will make fifty-six standard 
dollars. The difference in the weight of the two coins is 7} grains. 
In this excess is value sufficient to meet the entire expense of melting 
the one to coin the other. 

It is estimated, correctly it is believed, that the recoinage would make 
a profit to the Government of three-fourths of 1 per cent. on each dol- 
lar recoined, or $7,500 on each one million pieces. Existing laws re- 
quire the Director of the Mint to purchase monthly $2,000,000 of sil- 
ver bullion for coinage into standard silver dollars. Trade-dollars are 
bullion and have been since Congress in 1876 said they were not legal- 
tenders. Let them, then, be purchased at par, monthly, instead of 
other bullion, and in this way, if in no other, they wili soon;reach the 
melting-pots. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that the Government is under no obli- 
gation, legal or moral, to redeem the trade-dollar, because that coin, 
it is alleged, was not made for use at home but for export and use 
abroad. Our trade with China and other remote countries it is claimed 
made a demand for a silver-dollar piece different from any previously 
coined, and that to promote this trade the law authorizing the coinage 
of trade-dollars was enacted. 

It is possible that in voting for the trade-dollar law a few had these 
considerations in theirminds. It is possible, also, if not probable, that 
others in voting for the law had in their minds a silver-dollar piece for 
circulation and use among the people of ourown country. The trade- 
dollar law, it will be noticed, is perfectly free from hint or intimation 
as to the purpose of Congress in enacting it. Nor is this purpose sug- 
gested by the words and figures which are inscribed upon the face of 
trade-dollars. 

The law simply enacts that the trade-dollar shall be asilver coin of the 
United States, that its weight and fineness shall be inscribed upon its 
face, and that in sums not exceeding $5 it shall be a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. Surely there is nothing in this to authorize the state- 
ment that trade-dollars were to be coined for the use of people living 
in countries far distant from our own. Indeed both the letter and the 
spirit of the law plainly show the legislative intent te be the making 
of a coin for the use of our own people. 

When it is remembered that the trade-dollar law put an end to the 
further coinage of the dollar of 1837, and that but few comparatively of 
these dollars were then outstanding, and that for five years thereafter 
trade-dollars were the only silver-dollar pieces authorized to be coined 
atour mints, it will be seen that the assertion that our people were to 
have none, but that other people were to have all, of the trade-dollar 
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coinage, has no foundation in fact. He who asserts that trade-dollars 
were not coined for general circulation among our own people certainly 
forgets that part of the trade-dollar law which makes them a legal 
tender in sums not exceeding $5 for the payment of debts. 

If trade-dollars were coined for circulation in foreign countries this 
legal-tender provision was of no sortof account. If coined for circula- 
tion in our own country the provision was indispensable in making 
them acceptable to our people. Butif it be true that trade-dollars 
were coined for the sole purpose of circulation and use abroad, are not 
the obligations of the Government respecting them the same as if the 
coinage had been made for the exclusive use of our own people? 

Trade-dollars are United States money wherever they are held. The 
obligation of the Government to the holders of this money is the same 
whether they live in Asia or America. The people in foreign coun- 
tries and the people in this country took these pieces of silver trusting 
that the Government, that said they were dollars, would keep good its 
words. In compelling our people to receive them at their par value 
the Government put itself under an obligation, binding in morals and 
in law, to maintain this value and make good any loss from deprecia- 
tion. This obligation in honor can not be ignored. 

Perhaps the strongest opposition to redeeming trade-dollars comes 
from those who assert that the Government has no property in them 
and had none in the silver from which they were made. Neither of 
these assertions is founded in law or in fact. Trade-dollars in large 
numbers were made from silver bullion owned by the Government and 
in stock at the mint when the trade-dollar law was passed. Surely no 
one will claim that the property of the Government in this coinage is 
not absolute and exclusive. Large amounts of silver bullion were pur- 
chased by the Government after the passage of the law, and from it 
many trade-dollars were coined. That the Government had exclusive 
property in this coinage admits of no dispute. 

The balance of the trade-dollar coinage was made from bullion owned 
by individuals and corporate bodies, and by them brought to the mint 
to be coined into trade-dollars at their own expense. 

In this bullion, and also in the coinage it made, it is said that the 
Government has neither property nor interest, and is therefore perfectly 
free from any and all obligation to redeem the trade-dollar coinage. 
The coinage law, we are told, authorizes this view of the subject. 

The vart relied upon enacts ‘‘that the owner of silver bullion may 
deposit the same at any mint to be formed into bars, or into dollars of 
the weight of 420 grains troy, designated as trade-dollars.’’? Another 
part of the same law is ‘‘that the owner of gold bullion may deposit 
the same at any mint, to be formed into coin or bars for his benefit.’ 
If the tenor or effect of these two laws is unlike it is in a single par- 
ticular. The gold bullion, it will be noticed, is to be formed into coin 
or bars for the benefitof its owner. For whose benefit the silver bull- 
ion may be coined into trade-doliars the law does not inform us. 

There is therefore far greater reason for asserting that the Goverment 
is obligated to maintain the par value of the trade-dollar coinage than 
the gold coinage from bullion deposited to be formed into coin ‘ for the 
benefit of its owner.’’ Ifit has been claimed at any time or place that 
the Government is under no obligation to maintain this gold coinage 
at par, the fact has escaped general attention. In the particular under 
discussion this gold coinage and the trade-dollar coinage stand upon 
the same footing. The obligations of the Government respecting the 
one are the same respecting the other. 

Whether silver bullion after its deposit at the mint for trade-dollar 
coinage becomes the property of the Government, or remains the prop- 
erty of the depositor, is a question which the coinage law does not de- 
termine. Considerations outside of this law must necessarily settle 
this question. If bullion deposits were kept separate and apart so that 
the identity of each were preserved, and the depositor received the 
coinage from his own bullion, then, probably, in strict law, both bull- 
ion and coinage were the depositor’s property. 

On the other hand, if the deposits were mixed and mixed also with 
the bullion owned by the Government and all were kept together as 
common stock from which all silver used atthe mint was taken, then, 
upon principles recognized in every American court, both the bullion 
and its coinage were Government property. From the mint we have 
the information that all silver bullion, after it is assayed, is put to- 
getherand so keptascommon stock. From this stock all silver is taken 
as needed for coinage or other use. 

Upon the deposit of buillion to be coined into trade-dollars its value 
was ascertained, and this was paid to the depositor in trade-dollars. 
Those trade-dollars were coined from the general stock, and were kept 
on hand in large numbers for exchange for deposited bullion. 

In the light of these facts it will not do to assert that the Govern- 
ment has no property in the trade-dollar coinage. The assertion is not 
sustained by the facts or the law. From this course of dealing it may 
be well said that the Government upon paying the depositor the value 
of his bullion in trade-dollars was the absolute owner of the deposit. 

In discussing the duty of the Government respecting the trade-dol- 
lar —— the claims of those who hold trade-dollars made a 
own ion are not to be considered. such any 
there be, the objection that the Socemas hana eet what 
they hold might have force. But the objection hasno 


those who hold trade-dollars by a different title. Those who hol 

trade-dollars received in the usual and regular course of business = - 
trade have indefeasible claims upon the Government. To _ = 
Government stands asthe makerof theirmoney. They hold it for yaln,. 

Coined at the mint from Government silver and with Govern ~ee 
labor, in the name of the Government and by its authority anq eH 
Government put into circulation, why is not the Governmen: i. 4 
to them forits face value? Look upon the two sides of these eae 
Both are covered with inscriptions. What do they mean? Withou 
them, these piecesare bullion; with them, they are United States co,, 
These inscriptions inspire confidence and trust. , 
do not express, a guarantee as to value upon whic 
rightfully rely. No stronger pledge of honor and faith 
for the Government to give. In law, in equity, 
good conscience the authoritative sayings and doi 
ment respecting trade-dollars estop it from den 
maintain their par value. 

Nearly one-half of the trade-dollar coinage was made a legal tender 
in payment of debts. This part, amounting to $15,631,000. the Gov- 
ernment compelled the people to accept at its par value. Is there no 
obligation upon the part of the Government to take it back at the same 
value? Tosay “‘no” is repudiation outright. When the bill to redeem 
the trade-dollar was under discussion in the Senate (February 5, 1535 
it was stated that trade-dollars were made legal-tenders inadvertent} y 
Somebody blundered, said the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Finance Commitee, in making trade-dollars a legal tender. To whom 
did the honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] refer? ‘Vag 
it to the Republican House or the Republican Senate by whose vote 
trade-dollars were male legal-tenders? Did he refer to the Republican 
President who gave his approval to the legal-tender provision of the 
trade-dollar law? 

Let this grave charge of inattention to pubdiic duty be answered }\y 
the party then in power. Legislation respecting the trade-dollar js 
open toa graver charge than that of blundering. The joint resolution 
of July 22, 1876, is more than a blunder. 

The resolution reads, that after July 22, 1876, trade-dollars should 
cease to be legal-tenders, and after that date all trade-dollars coined 
should be sent out of the country. On the day this resolution passed 
the Congress of the United States and was approved by the President 
there were 15,631,000 legal-tender trade-dollars in circulation among 
the people. The truth of this statement has been questioned. ; 

The official reports show that 15,631,000 had been coined at the 
mints. Possibly the whole of this coinage had not reached the hands 
of the people. These trade-dollars were held largely by the laboring 
and industrial classes of our people. They were in the pockets of al- 
most every wageman and wage-woman. Farmers held them. Trades- 
men, large and small, had them in their tills. The savings of the poor 
were in these coins, and they formed a part of the holdings of those 
classed asnotrichand notpoor. All had been honestly acquired and all 
were honestly held. 

The law, then three years in force, said they were good and law/ul 
money of the United States, and upon the faith of this law a milliono: 
more of our countrymen were the lawful owners of this trade-dollar 
coinage. Duty, obligation, faith, honor, all stood in the way ot the 
Government impairing the value of these holdings. Without notice, 
with no warning, suddenly, while in the midst of great financial troubles, 
precipitated by the panic of 1873, the Congress legislated all money 
value out of these trade-dollars. 

By this quick transition from coin to bullion our people had $15,- 
631,000 less money and $12,304,800 more merchandise. Three million 
three hundred and twenty-six thousand and two hundred dollars 0! 
value wiped out by a single resolve of Congress may appear in this age 
as a mere blunder in legislation. Let us hope that those who are to 
come after us will not regard such work as rank repudiation. We are 
a debt-paying people. Anything savoring of repudiation is universal'y 
abhorred. All le, islation, State or Federal, impairing in the s!ightest 
degree obligations, public or private, or rights which are vested, !s 1 
pugnant to honor, to good faith, and to the organic law of the Govers- 
ment. 

The faith of the Government once pledged ought to be maintaine! 
inviolate. If these 15,631,000 United States coins were not satisiactory 
money the Congress ought to have retired thewn at par. This could 
have been done without the loss of a penny either to the Government 
ortothe boldersof thiscoinage. The holders of thislegal-tender moncy 
had rights which were entitled to some respect at the hands of the law: 
making power of the Government. In any legislation which made de- 
ae possible the honor of the Government was directly invo!\ ed 

ut neither of these considerations seem to have had weight. ‘ 

The fact, if it be such, that the greater part of these legal-tencet 
trade-dollars were in foreign countries doing service as money does not 
relieve our legislation froni the taint of repudiation. Whether they 
were coined for use in or out of this country, or whether few or 20y 
were held at home or abroad, their value was seriously impaired by the 
resolution of Congress. If to-day Congress would enact that from and 
after January next greenbacks or any of our gold coins should ces-¢ 
be a legal tender the act would be regarded the world over as 4 breach 
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; is it possible 
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of honor and faith. That part of the trade-dollar coinage ($15,631,000) 
put out as legal-tender money, in the judgment of muny of our people 
is still legal-tender money and will be as long as it is outstanding. 

The power of Congress to make these coins legal-tenders no one dis- 
putes. The power of Congress to make them non-legal-tenders in the 
hands of their holders is seriously questioned. But whether or not 
Congress in taking from trade-dollars their legal-tender property 
transcended the limits of its constitutional powers need not now be dis 
cussed. Nor is it necessary at this time to do more than refer to what 
is so generally claimed, that the Constitution itself makes all silver and 
gold coin legal-tender money, and that any act of Congress otherwise 
providing is void. 

Upon the passage of the resolution declaring trade-dollars non-iegal- 
tenders the further coinage of these silver pieces ought, instantly, to 
have ceased. But the resolution otherwise provided. It authorized 
the coinage of these same silver pieces to be continued, without limit 
in amount, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the condition that all that was coined should be sent out of the coun- 
try. Upon the authority of this resolution, and within two years after 
its passage, 20,540,910 trade-dollars were made at our mints. 

All of this coinage, itis said, wassentoutofthecountry. How much 
of it has returned is, in this connection, a matter of no particular mo- 
ment. It may bo well enough, however, to state that of the entire 
trade-dollar coinage ($35,959,360) it is estimated that the amount held 
in this country is from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. Among people un- 
informed in our laws these silver pieces are treated as United States 
coins. Their appearance well justifies this belief. In form and in the 
inscriptions upon their face they are nearly identical with other United 
States coins. In other countries they were received in the belief that 
they were our money and in this country had money value. These 
people are deceived. The Government made the deceit possible, and 
for this reason, if for none other, it is obligated to make the trade-dollars 
they hold worth their face value. 

We are told that the trade-dollar coinage held in this country is now 
in the hands of persons who bought them at less than their par value. 
This is urged as a reason why we ought not to retire this coinage. 
While I de not doubt that if we pass a law calling in all outstanding 

trade-dollars at par we will pat money into the pockets of those who 
have speculated in these coins, and also make further speculation in | 
them possibie, still I am satisfied that many of these coins are in the 
hands of the same people who hekl them when they fell below par. 

In my judgment it is the duty of the Government to redeem all trade- 
dollars outstanding. 

The fact that a few who are thought to be undeserving will be prof- 
ited if this is done, ought not to prevent us from doing to others what 
we know to be just and right. 

Until trade-dollars are called in and changed from coin to bullion, or 
put to some other use, they will continue to speak loudly and truly of 
faith broken and duty not done. All outstanding trade-dollars ought 
to be retired at par, and that, too, within the shortest possible time. 

If we would maintain our financial honor they should be withdrawn | 
at once, and all losses made good. The public interests would be best 


subserved by relieving the people, and that speedily, of this depreci- | 
There should | 


ated money. All of it ought to be got out of the way. 
be but onesilver-dollar piece. Nowwe have two. 
of the one is greater than the other. 
is uncurrent. 


The intrinsic value 
The one is current, and the other 
One is worth $1, the other is worth 80 cents. 
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of the Treasury, transmitting tabular statements A and B, covering 
these matters. 

I send the letter to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as fol 


llows: 


rREAS ber Au 

Sir: In reply to your application of the 4th instant I hand you tabular state- 
ment A, comparing the expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1886, with those for the year ending June 20, 1885, noting the items of 


RY ARTMENT, gust 5, 1885 























increase and decrease r pec tively. 

Also tabular statement B, showing amount of estimates submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for fiseal year ending 1e 887, and the ap- 
propriations made by the regular annual and miscellaneous appropr yn bills 
for that year. The permanent indefinite appropriations will no do exceed 
the estimates ($118,000,000) owing to the claims arising under a decision of the 
United States circuit court for the district of New York, for refund of duties on 
cartons, covering at least $5,000,000. 

Table B also covers summary of the expenditures (total) for the fiscal years 
ending, respectively, June 30, 1884, 1885, and 1886. 

In further reply I have tosay the expenditures for the sinking fund are |] for 
1885 and 1886, and will be still less for 1887, owing to the fact that in determin - 


; 


ing the amount to be applied to the fund for those years the aggregate of the 
various coin and currency certificates held in the Treasurer's cash, as well as 
the cash available for the reduction of the debt and the ameunt held asa re- 
serve for the redemption of United States notes under the resumption act, were 
deducted from the outstanding pr i 1 i 


‘ 






























pal of the debt, whereas in former years 
the amount was determined without such deductions being made 
Respectfully yours, 
Cc, 8S. FAIRCHILD, Acting Se ir) 
tion. J. G. CANNON, 
House of Repr ‘ 
I will insert table B, as follows: 
TABLE B. 
rit ey Estimates, Appropriations, 
Pension Ganipiiipeasauadabddperape eveccteemenmnanveten 75, 830, 200 00 $76, 075, 200 00 
ST AUGER... csueecsdnoccevnvcceesenssnecsseoeseett 412,075 70 297, 805 00 
Fortifications... he ; 3,396, 000 00 
Consular and diplomatic 1, 604, 961 60 
NT sitinasbetentennnie 30, 836, 357 74 
Post-Office 54. 986.166 89 
Indian...... 6,051,259 84 
BIEGT nocccces = v5) 
Legislative.............- i 1 
Agricultural 
Sundry civil................ 33 \ 
District of Columbia................c.ccececcccesees 3, } c 
II tas cnecdeiebaicbacepRinesnremenetans 10, 176, 92 14, 473, 900 00 
Miscellaneous .......... 3,5 i9 10, 769, 015 28 
Deficiencies ....... 15, 895, 122 81 13, 967, 372 87 
Total regular annual appropriation 287, 672,492 24 264, 804,721 11 
Permanent annual appropriations 118, 910, 955 00 118, 910, 955 00 
Total regular and permanent annual ap 
propriations 106,583,447 24 383, 715, 676 11 
Expenditures for 1886, including for sinking 
fund, and $42,830,438.18 for the postal service from the postal 
ic ttcestececsdenceesabesere covcccsccve cserees 329, 864, 620 04 
| Appropriations for 1887 s of the ex} litures for 1886 5 


93, 851, 056 O7 


Expenditures for 15855, 
fund, and $45,504,624.6 


Iuding $45,604,035.43 for sinking 


e postal service from the postal 











HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1886. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing payment of the surplus 
Treasury on the public debt. 


in the 


Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The labor of the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress is now substantially completed. 
mit a statement covering the provisions made by appropriations for the 
support of the Government for the fiscal year commencing on the Ist day 
of July, 1886, and ending on the 30th of June, 1887, and compare the 
same with the estimates submitted under direction of the President by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress for such service, as well as an 
estimate of the revenues made by the Government to meet the expend- 


itures. Also, in addition a comparison of the appropriations for the | 


1887, with the expenditures for the fiscal years 1884, 1885, 
Tespectively. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary 


and 1855, 


Before we adjourn I desire to sub- | 


FOV UCS..cccccecccce . ° paeacoaeny eapoeane - s 51, 335, 595 17 
Expenditures in 1885 in excess of expenditures for 1885... 21,470,975 13 
Expenditures for 1884, including $46,790, 229.50 f sinking 

fund, and $47,083,869.48 for the postal servi: rOl s postal 

revenues.........+.. © cogeeuece ndvveptibinivsileptwesesccnene —— 8,000, 342 31 
Expenditures for 1884 less than expenditures for 1885 35, 251 86 

Including $3,500,000 for increase of the Navy 
} *tIneluding $5,769,015.28 for judgment court of Alabama claims and expenses 
| of court and laws approved and printed up to July and lis which have 
passed both Houses, 
| TheSecretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Congress esti- 
| mated the revenues for 1887 at $315,000,000; the Postmaster-General 
| estimated the postal revenues for 1887 at $47,542,252.64; total, $362,- 


542, 252.64. 


So it appears that the ne 


vy administrati 


service of the 


in the first year of its power 
asks appropriations for the rovernment to the amount of 
over $406,500,000 for 1887; which is, in round numbers, over $44,000,000 
in excess of the estimated re 





nna nim 
round nume- 


enues for the same year; in 








bers, $75,000,000 m than the total expenditures for the fiscal year 
1886. 

It further appears that the appropriations for the year 1887 are, in 
round numbers, $54,000,000 more than the expenditures for 1886, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury tells us in his letter just read that they 
will not cover the expenditures for 1887 by at least >o,000,000 for re- 
fund of duties payable from the permanent appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the revenues for the fiscal year 1886 





amounted to $380,000,000, in round numbers 
enues—a larger amount than 


including postal rev- 
was estimated by the Secretary of the Treas 





ury in his annual report to Congress for the year 1887, but even if the 
revenues for 1887 should be as great as they were in 1886, still they 
will not be sufficient to pay these extraordinary appropriations. 


The expenditures for 1886 were made under appropriations granted 
| by the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress while Chester A. 
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Arthur was President. lIask this Democratic House and the country, 
if in the first grant of appropriations made under this Democratic ad- 
ministration, with the elections next fall staring you in the face, you 
give, in round numbers, $54,000,000, for 1887, more than}was expended 
in 1886, what will the appropriations and expenditures be next year in 
event the people give you a further lease of power and you can feel that 
you are firmly seated in the saddle? 

Mr. Speaker, when the country comes to realize the extraordinary 
record of this administration it will be justly alarmed. 

Especially will this be the case when the country realizes that this 
enormous increase of expenditures has been provided for while the Pres- 
ident and his admirers have been claiming the attention of the country 
by his one hundred and two vetoes of private pension bills, which if 
they gave $20 per month to each claimant would only save $24,480 per 
annum to the Treasury. 

No wonder, Mr. Speaker, that on Tuesday last, when the conference 
report on the sundry civil appropriation bill was being considered, the 
watch-dog of the Treasury, Mr. HOLMAN—who, by the by, has not been 


1885. 1886. 


ere eae 
Customs GETVICE...........-:-seeeerreeeeeeeeee000-] $27,125, 972 67 $24, 165, 246 36 


Interna}-revenue service 4,113, 319 90 }....ccsee 


Dip’ omatic and consular scrvice 5, 439, 609 11 


Q narterly salaries 598, 986 61 616, 379 42 
7 Yyeasury Depastment....,, geeveygoncccnseoees 36, 854 


TUGIGATY n.erreseree: seen sevveesides® eovenesse scenes 8,945, 691 37 3, 309, 689 19 


Interior, Chvil ....ccvoe.s-sseeresceneteseeosessccess $8, 979, 266 36 $7,306,224 44 


, 109 05 83, 323,749 GG |....serveceree 


quite as vigilant as usual this session—in anguis! and with indi 

tion exclaimed, ‘‘I greatly regret the unexampled increase of oe in 
this bill; but at this late hour I will not, on that account, retard ¢} ; 
adoption of the report.’ : - 

Sir, the Democratic party came into power on thi disti gati 
that the whole public service was Seiebaeatond with ex te oo 
with the distinct pledge that they would reduce ¢xpenditures oT i : 
truth is that there was not the extravagance they daeon but inste a 
of correcting abuses that did exist they have left them untouched—n rt 
only left them untouched, but have multiplied them. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER) claimed great credit for 
this administration a few days ago, stating thatit had largely decreased 
the expenditures for 1886 over 1835. He did not stop to say that the 
appropriations for 1886 were made undera Republican administration 
But that the expenditures for 1886 as compared with 1885 may be seen 
as they are, I insert Table A, transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and referred to in his letter which I had read at the Clerk’s 
desk, as follows: vr an 


TABLE A.—Comparison of expenditures of the Government, fiscal years 1885 and 1886. 


Increase 1886. | Decrease 1886. Items of increase ani! decrease. 


$2, 960,726 31 | Decrease in— 
Repayment to importers.................. = $1, 412. 009 
Collecting the revenue and detection of i‘ 
; SE cilivtaaididarnantnbtntbhachece<erevcececceses.... 
Debentures or drawbacks.................. 
Farniture and repair of same, public 
_ light, and water for public build- 
iE cedideasnenienindadintpntatanreserecsssec++~< a 
Light-house establishment.......... . 
Custom-house and other buildings 


° 124,000 
456, 000 


5/, On 


Decrease in— 
= and expenses, agents, collectors, 


Redemption of stamps...........c000...0.. 000000 


IID. cnitadsestodesctccseccce ce. cccsee : 


4,107,288 23 | Decrease in— 
Payment judgments, Alabama claims... 
Awardsof French and American Claims 
Comraission 
Miscellaneous items. 


EE EEL EL 


3,530, 359 39 | Decrease in— 
Mints and assay ofiices........................... 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Sinking funds, Pacific railroade...... 
Mail transportation, Pacific railroa ; 
New Orleans, Cincinnati,and Louisville 
I ccimnciinmetnanttnseeresees.cc+.---0 
Building for State, War, and Navy De- 
sy . we water supply of Washington, 
Payment of judgments, Court of Claims. 


Increase in— 
Court-houses, post-offices, and other 


Deficiencies in postal revenues 8,652,000 


i adieaniimintmbdsececcce..+.-2 © 8, 110, 000 


I ciiiis sta dintipsiaiecnseecceccee ile "8,530, 000 


636,002 18 | Decrease in— 
Fees of supervisors of elections. 
Expenses of United States courts and 
miscellaneous. 


Total decrease..............ccerceseersesee sees 4 636, 000 


$1, 673,041 92 | Decrease in— 
Salaries and miscellaneous expenses 
Building and grounds under Interior 


oon 000 
ane eeneee eres -- 


70, 08 


Surveying public lands, &c................ 24,000 
Deposits ‘by individuals for surveying 


cai, oO 
290, GOO 
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| 1885. | 1886, 
2 aie 

Wakeccvvvsvsssseesersnsssnens sensesnvesensesreenerssee| 42, 670,578 47 $4, 324,152 74 |...ser0e0. 

' 1 

| | | 

| | | 

| 

| | | 

| | | 
Wha V Yo cecocsrerssesvoressessonesonsesccceccsececeee senses 16, 021,079 67 13, 907, 887 74 Pace 


————— 


| 
4 
| 


| ' 
| { 





\ } 

Deis CODED cnivtitens: cscnibitinnevinniinnesinviien 6,552,494 63 6,099,158 17 |.......... 
} i 
| } | 
| 
ac iataeninitesnalnitn | 86,102,267 49 63, 404, 864 3 | 
Interest on ee edt, nccsccseccessecenee| 51, 886, 256 47 50, 580, 145 97 | 
| 


NRO en ae kT 


Decrease in 1886 in ordinary expendi- i 
CUT OD cccccccceesccsecccccvcesvvevsorsecceecessccsseees 


Oe 
9 
242, 483, 138 50 








17,743,796 61 P 





Postal service, from the postal reve- 
nues.. 


45, 504, 624 63 
45,604, 085 43. 








44,551,043 36 |. 
| 351, 835,595 1 17 | 329, 864, 620 04 | 


Total decrease in 1886 ......... ! ss | 


Se eneeee coneeeeene seeees 


eer eccececee “| 





21, 479, 975 13 | 








It will be noticed from the table that the total decrease of expendi- 


tures for 1886 over 1885 is, in round numbers, $21,000,000. Now, this 
decrease comes from a few items, some of which fluctuate from year to 
year and some of which were exceptional for 1885, and do not in the 


slightest degree show extravagance in 1885 or economy in 1886. 
asummary of them from Table A: 


yment to importers (fixed by law), and varies from year to year.. $1, 412,000 
tures and drawbacks fixed by law 





Ti carne dsntntplaiabnlaniosuivassuicked 436, 000 
Payments, judgments Alabama claims, the money for which was re- 
covered from Great Britain, and has ol in the ene for a, 
A French and American Claims Commission... 594, 000 
Sinking far.4 Pacificrailroads, required by law under Thurman act to 
be ee in Government bonds, not ain on account oat _ 
New ane on and Louisville expositions . Ea 1, 000, 000 
Increasing water supply of Washington, D. C. ; loan by the Govern- 
MR iiedittittaessnrcosavescece- ccccocesteosecoccoss 485, 000 
Judgments of the Court Of Chains... we _ 468,000 
Rivers and harbors, soldiers’ homes, and other war expenditures... 8, 343, 000 
Decrease in expenditures for sinking fund, arises from different mode 
of computing same (see Secretary Treasury’s letter)............... saiininndion 1, 052, 000 


A eeeeree ere reeeesceneeeseenenees seseusens 


Thus it will be seen that when you analyze the zealous speech of my 
colleague from Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER, it is but as the ‘‘ sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbel.’’ 

I was strack with wonder while he was talking, that with his fertile 
he did not address himself to the extraordinary increase in ap- 
Lae ao wary $54,000,000 for 1887 over the expenditures for 1886, at 

ae with so much pride. I beg the pardon of the House 


it with the details of a very dry subject, and yield the 


TABLE A.—Comparison of expenditures of the Government, &c. 


Increase 1886. 








TE Bae ccacereencsconcotacnce! 





7, 319, 989 3 | 


I give | 








Continued. 


Decrease 1886, 


| 


Items of increase and decrease. 











geeceesecccces 8,346,425 73 | Decrease in— 
| Rivers and harbors . 6, 868, 000 
National Home for Diss abled ‘Vol unteer 
Soldiers........... peenevescocsneccoss 117, 000 
i Soldiers’ Home..............cc0 100, 000 
Reimbursing certain ‘States Kansas) ex- 
' penses suppressing Indian hostilities, 
} &e 332, 000 
} Refunding to Ste ates expe nses in raisin 
\ volunteers, ‘ 255, 000 
j Horses and other pro perty ‘Jost in the 
| ' military service.........-..+.+++ “ 224, 000 
} Army transportation, Pacific rail lroads 300, 000 
| Miscellaneous iteims..........cc000 cccscerssereees 150, 000 
| Total decrease 8, 346, 000 
| 
socoveeccooces | 2,113,191 93 | Decrease in— 
} Double-turreted monitors......... 290, 000 
| Steel cruisers, construction......... 441,000 
| j Steel cruisers, ordnance. 217,000 
i Pay, miscellaneous and continge nt... 100, 000 
| Mileage, Navy (Graham decision) . 208, 000 
| } Steam machimnery.............ccce0..-e0 90, 000 
} Construction and repair.............ccccsesessees 30, 000 
A ‘ 20, 000 
Bounty for destruction of enemies’ ves- 
des cesck civics debeidb nate? wieariiocncemscuceneen 85, 000 
Extra pay to officers and men in Mexi- 
CAN WAT ......... eoasesepecece 63, 000 
Lady Franklin Bay e expe dition......... 65, 000 
i General account of advances...............00 1, 393, 000 


Total decrease...........0-+ . 3, 002, 000 
} — 
' 

| 

i 


| Increase in— 


Pay of Navy and Marine Corps........... - 630, 000 

Miscellaneous.......ccrcccesceeseececeeenee ; 259, 000 

889, 000 

| ee 2, Li: 3, 000 

} | = === 

sopetedentan ty 453,336 46 | Decrease in— 

| F ulfilling t reaties and treaty supports... 4,000 

| Miscellaneous sup pone 230), 000 

' Trust funds sentecee 9, 000 
| Miscellaneous e xpe nses ; of Indian 4 Be erv- 

ai ntitedltcticedindecncdegtbenbvassuaenemindtnpeoeventioe 210, 000 

Total decrease......... 453, 000 

ennieiain 





2, 674, 186 
1, 052, 992 





2x, 790, 64 48 


“21, 47 0, 975 13, 


=== 


Payment of Treasury Surplus on the Public Debt. 





SPEECH 


- 
| HON. WILLIAM D. BYNUM, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 


| On the report of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the joint resolution (H. Res, 126) directing pay ment of the surplus 
in the Treasury on the public debt. 


Mr. BYNUM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my intention to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the main question involved in the scope of the resolution as 
passed by the House, requiring the Secretary to pay out the surplus in 
the Treasury upon the interest-bearing debt, subject to call. 

I heartily supported the resolution as it passed this House, and 
thought then and now think that its provisions were not only wise 

and just but, under the circumstances, eminently proper. 

No issue was more distinctly made in the campaign of 1884, in the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent, than that the sur- 
plus in the Treasury should be applied, without delay, to the payment 

of so much of the national debt as might be due. That the Govern- 
ment should demand and collect from the people, by taxation, m/llions 
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Nearer reer eee acces neem 


of dollars annually and hoard the same up in the vaults of the Treasury | sesses, and will enable him to cease payment at the will and whip, .; 
instead of applying it to the payment of the interest-bearing debt, was | the money-sharks, who will be the authors of an emergency sam of 
considered not only bad financiering but a grievous offense against the | they desire to speculate upon the legitimate business of the eon... 
general welfare. It was believed that such a policy resulted not only | The gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] says that the p-. 

in an unwarranted increase of the burdens of the people, by the accu- | olution as amended is a step in the right direction. oe 


mulation of interest upon the bonds which should be redeemed, but | with him; in my judgment it is a step in the wrong ta ona Y 
that the volume of money, already too small in the West, was con- | am unwilling to take it. es 
tracted and debts already too large thereby increased. 

When the present administration assumed control and management ee ee 
of our national finance the surplus in the Treasury, by the revised and | : 
corrected statement, amounted to less than $24,000,000. On the first | Interstate Commerce, 
day of the present month it had swollen to over $80,000,000. During | 


the time this immense sum has been accumulating there has been out- | i 
standing, payable at the option of the Government, over $140,000,000 SPEECH 
of bonds drawing interest at the rate of 3percent. Industries, already a 
paralyzed, and labor, already ner ee have ee 3 i 
a share of their meager earnings, which instead of being applied to the iy > rom 
extinguishment of their obligations and a reduction of their burdens, H 0 N. J 0 N A T H A N Hi. R O W K L L ’ 
have been secreted in the dark vaults of the Treasury and there re- OF ILLINOIS, 
mained idle, while the debts which should have been promptly paid i “a es . i ae 
have been vigilant in their growth. This system of financiering was IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
the result of an implied discretion claimed and exercised by the Sec- | Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 
retary of the Treasury. 
This House, for the purpose of taking away any discretionary power The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1532) t 
that the Secretary might have in the matter and compelling him to | ™°™*— 
apply the surplus now on hand or which might hereafter accumulate Mr. ROWELL said: 
to the payment of bonds now due, at the rate of not less than ten mill- Mr. SPEAKER: I regret exceedingly that the Senate and ¢) 
ions a month, so long as that amount should bein the Treasury, passed | merce Committee of the House are so wide apart in their views of w))41 
the resolution which was sent to the Senate. is necessary and proper legislation in regard to interstate commerce, | 
When it was returned to this House I am confident a more complete | regret it the more, because in my judgment it is the handwriting on {hoe 
transformation of a legislative provision was never beheld. Twenty | wall which notifies us that the Forty-ninth Congress is to adjoury 
millions of the surplus had been taken away and placed under the cap- | without a compliance with the reasonable demands of the people tha 
tion of a working reserve, and that discretion, heretofore claimed and | some effective legislation upon this subject shall be placed uyon o 
exercised by the Secretary, and which the House had sought to extin- | statute-books. : 
guish, was not only rehabilitated, but absolutely clothed with Congres- The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is conceded 
sional sanction and legal existence. on all sides. That the carrying of freight and passengers by rail falls 
What have the conferees of the House presented to us as a compro- | withing the meaning of the word ‘‘commerce”’ has been judicially de- 
mise? They have notonly wholly surrendered the position taken by the | termined beyond any possible question is also conceded. The need o; 
House and retraced their steps to the point Som whence we started, | regulative national legislation is now so universally admitted that i 
but have traveled in the opposite direction and met the Senate con- | is left for Congress, so far as discussion goes, only the duty of finding 
ferees more than half-way. They ask that we agree to the establish- | out the best method of correcting the evils resulting from unregulated 
ment of the twenty millions as a working reserve, which can only in- | railway commerce. 
crease the volume already idle, and that the Secretary, by directionof| Two propositions are before us—the Senate bill and the Reagin 
the President, shall cease to pay out the surplus whenever in theopin- | bill. ‘They are alikein the definition of interstate commerce: 
ion of the President there is a great emergency and the protection of | declaring against extortion, unjust discrimination, rebates, and dra 
the public credit requires it. backs, for in this respect they but reiterate the rules of the common 
Mr, Speaker, for years I have tried to comprehend this mode of pre- | law. In all other respects they are unlike. In proposed remedies 
serving and strengthening the public credit, and I confess I have not | and this is what Congress ought to concern itself about—they are a 
been able to do so. I have often thought that if individualscould pre- | wide apart as the poles. For eleven years, as often as Congress his as- 
serve and strengthen their credit by hoarding up their money and suf- | sembled, this bill, known asthe ‘‘ Reagan bill,’’ not in exact terms bu 
fering their interest-bearing obligations to remain outstanding what a | in substance, has made its appearance in the House. 
revolution would take place in the commercial world; what immense, It had its inception in the very infancy of the experimental railr 
colossal financial standings many who are now at the bottom wouldsoon | legislation of thiscouniry. Fifteen years ago witnessed the !eginning 
be able to build up, and how low many who are now at the very top | of the attempt to regulate railway traffic in the United States. In 
would soon sink. To my mind the Government, as individuals, can | that period of fifteen years the majority of all the States and Territo- 
only strengthen her credit by paying off herinterest-bearing obligations | ries in the Union have tried their hands through State and Territori: 
and reducing her debt. legislation at the businessof regulating railway traffic within theStates 
The credit of this Government is not based wholly but only ina very | Four-fifths of that majority have pronounced judgment against th: 
slight degree upon the amount of money held in the Treasury. It hasa | theory upon which the Keagan bill is constructed, originated within 
foundation moresubstantial than if she possessed all the gold coin in the | four years of the commencement of the period of experiments, and at 
world, The great resources of our country are a continued pledge for | a time when theories were plenty while practical knowledge upon this 
the faithful performance of every contract and the payment of every | subject was very meager. We were feeling our way then in the States, 
obligation. ‘To hinge the credit of this nation upon a few millions of | flagging a road through the wilderness of untried theories. 
money in the Treasury and the power of the President to issue a proc- Mr. REAGAN. Ifmy friend will allow me, I will say to him ther 
lamation, is a confession which will and should be repudiated and | neverhas been a State bill nora Federal ill based upon the theories of 
scorned by the people we represent. the bill that the House is now consideriug. 
am in favor of requiring the Secretary to pay out the surplus with-| Mr. ROWELL. Iwas just goingtostate, Mr. Speaker, that notwitl- 
out qualification or limitation, and am willing to answer to my con- | standing the fact that a majority of the States of the Union have at- 
stituents for any and all the evil consequences that may follow such a | tempted to regulate railway traffic within the States, notwithstanding 
policy. the fact ‘hat within the borders of those States the attention of the peo 
I have the greatest confidence in our friends in the East to create an | ple has been constantly directed to this question, and their leyis!1t0 
emergency—in fact, there is no emergency in the manipulation of | have been the exponents of the best and most enlightened thoug)t por 
finances for their benefit and our detriment so great but what they | this subject, we are, and have been for eleven years, treated here to 4 
have always been equal to it. When there has been a stringency of | bill which ignores the wisdom and experience of the Staics, « | 
money in New York they have been able to secure the payment of the | withouta precedent, not based upon knowledge, a “‘floater’’ in the ere" 
surplus in the Treasury upon obligations held by them. When there | sea of legisiation, and we are told by the gentleman from Virgin: | \!' 
has been a plethora of money in that great center they have been all- | O’FERRALL] that this bill is to be adhered to through thick a1 ' 
powerful in keeping the doors of the vaults closed and the money which | in order to accomplish three purposes. 
was there secreted, and which was so much needed in other parts of | The first is to add luster to the fame of the gentleman from 10 
the country, idle. . REAGAN]. Now, I object to that purpose because the gent!e" 
The attention of the country has been called to this question, and the | does not need anything of the kind to add luster to his fame. 1/1)! 
people will no longer quietly submit te such a policy. Public senti- | not our concern. 
ment will compel the present officials to pursue a policy different from The second purpose, frankly announced, I must confess, is to +'' e the 
that which has controlled them in the past. Democratic the credit of having initiated a measure of this ¢)."~ 
My objection to the report of the conferees is that it confers acter; and t ird declared purpose is to throw the responsi!!!'\y © 
power upon the Secretary of the Treasury than he now rightfully pos- | failure to secure legislation upon the Republican Senate. We’: 
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often get such refreshing frankness connected with such poor reasons. 
It amounts to this: For Democratic campaign purposes we are to pass a 
House rather thana Senate bill; we are to pass a bill which the Senate 
has rejected in former Congresses and which we know can not become 
law, and the people are to be deceived with this pretense. Weeks 
ago the Senate passed an interstate-commerce bill and sent it to the 
use. 

as bill is not speculative in its character. It was framed after a 
most elaborate, thorough, and exhaustive investigation of the whole sub- 
ject—a bill arrived at by taking the testimony of the various railroad 
commissioners of the States, taking testimony from railway experts, | 
from shippers, from farmers, from all classes of people who have studied 
this great question, and by combining the knowledge and experience | 
gathered in Europe since 1832 and in this country since 1870in railway | 
regulation bylaw. The result of all that investigation, knowledge, and | 
study is presented here in a bill which needs only the approval of this 
Honse and the President tc become a law; and we are nevertheless told 
that for the purpose of shedding additional luster upon the gentleman 
from Texas and giving the credit to the Democratic House of passing a 
bill upon thissubject, which the Senate will not accept, we are to throw | 
away all of that knowledge and all of that experience so laboriously 
gathered during the last fifteen years. 

It looks to me as though somebody had died a dozen years ago and 
left us a legacy of doubtful value, and we are to be required to ignore 
all our knowledge of the practical workings of regulative law upon the 
railway system of the country in order that the legacy may be pre- 
served for us and some use be made of it. 

Now, what we want here is practical legislation rather than eloquent 
declamation. We can not afford to play at law-making in the interest 
of personal fame and partisan advantage. I think I know something 
about this question. 

It was my fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be connected as an attorney rep- 
resenting the State of Illinois with the first lawsuit, I believe, ever 
tried in the United States to test the question of State control over the 
railway companies. Our State was the pioneer in the attempt to en- 
force the doctrine that notwithstanding the charters granted by the 
State, there was a reserved right inherent in the Legislature to con- 
trol these public corporations—to alter and amend their charters, and 
to compel obedience to such reasonable laws as should be enacted in 
the interest of the general public. Allour railway companies had been 
chartered by special acts of the Legislature without any reservation of 
the right to amend or repeal, and it was strenuously insisted that these 
charters constituted a contract between the State and the company 
which could not be changed or impaired by subsequent legislation with- 
out the assent of both the parties to the contract. Under these sup- 
posed charter contracts the right to fix the amount of charges for car- 
rying freight and passengers was claimed by the companies, subject 
only to the common-law rights and remedies as applied to common car- 
riers. 

The constitution of 1870 made it mandatory upon the Legislature to 
enact laws against extortion and unjust discrimination. In obedience 
to this mandate the first Legislature which assembled after the adoption 
of the constitution enacted such a law as our then experience suggested, 
providing for a railway and warehouse commission with extensive 
powers, among them the power and duty of seeing to the enforce- 
ment of the law. Out of that law and our experience under it has 
grown our present statute, and the Senate bill now before us is largely 
modeled upon it. Out of that law came the celebrated Granger cases 
in the United States Supreme Court, and the settlement forever of 
the right of the State to control the railway corporations, the settle- 
ment forever I hope of the doctrine that whoever invests his money in 
atailway enterprise does not invest it in the same way that a man does 
who invests in private business, but does put his money into a public 
business, subject to the interests of the public, dedicated toa public 
use, allowed to control his investment for personal profit, but subject 
at c times to such reasonable control as may be demanded for the 
public 

_ It is because of the misunderstanding of that doctrine that investers 
in railway have insisted that the operation and conduct of 
their business is their individual concern, good for the public when 
public and private interests require the same policy, but when they 
clash private interest being paramount. 

If owners of railway property would only realize the true nature of 
the business under their control, we should hear less of robber lezisla- 
tion, of claims that freight charges should be as large as the nature of 
the freight will bear. Indeed we should have less need of any legisla- 
tion upon the subject. 

Now, I am earnestly in favor of such general legislation as will bring 
the rai of the United States under the control of law. I 


want to such legislation, but so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I would about as soon have no law as the proposed measure of 
the House. It is a questioa of remedies, rather than a question of 


i 


the Reagan bill we have adefinition. It is a common-law defini- 
and does not differ materially from the Senate bill. We have 
a definition of unjust discrimination which goes further than the 


BF 
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common law, and which I shall have eceasion to sp 
on. We also have a remedy. It is the 
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the right of Englishmen. 
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dividual cases. A lawsuit t set not] the gle case, 
nothing forthe community. All the difficulties about evidence remain 
| a8 now, and every lawyer knows that these are so great that it is next 
to useless to attempt to enforce a claim for unjust charges 
The Senate bill prov les for a commission to see to t cecution of 
the law. 
The objection to the commission, as stated by the gentleman from 
| Virginia—and it is the one urged by upporters of the Reagan bill— 
is that you can not find five honest men for commissio1 , that who- 
ever compose the commission will be owned by the ra ul companies, 
| and that on that account the law will be executed or non-executed in 
the interests of the roads and against the people. 
Does the gentleman forget that in every judicial district in every 
| State of the Union there sits a man with power of life and death, who 


hi 


s hands ? 


holds the property, the liberty, the all of the citizen in 
And has it ever been difficult to find a pure judiciary, either in Eng- 
land or America, whether appointed or elected? And shall it be said 
that we, the American Congress, may not create anoiher judicial body 
which shall beas pure and above reproach in the administration of the 
powers granted to it as the courts which from time immemorial have 
presided over the destinies of English-speaking people? Such an ob- 
| jection, in the light of experience, hardly reaches the dignity of argu- 
| ment. 

The absence of a provision for a commission with defined powers and 
duties is the marked feature of the Reagan bill, which may be charac- 
terized as the absence of all effective remedies. 

There is a provision in the Reagan bill to which I desire attention 
for a few minutes, the provision which declares that in no instance 
shall there be a greater charge for a short haul than for a longer haul 
over the same road. It makes no difference whether the freight is go- 
ing one way or another, whether it is eastbound or westbound, whether 
across the prairieor over the mountains. 
ferent cost on different partsof the road. It ignores the question of re- 
turn freight. It is oblivious of the fact that a large part of the cost of 
moving freight is made up of hauling dead freight in the weigh 
the cars. 

Now, I call the attention of the gentleman from Texas to the fact 
that it has been judicially determined both in England and America 
that all discrimination is not necessarily unjust discrimination, and 
when he proposes as an unbending rule that there shall be no discrim- 
ination, he proposes to put upon the statute-books a requirement in 
some instances for an unjust discrimination. 

Mr. REAGAN. My friend is mistaken. 

Mr. ROWELL. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. REAGAN. The declaration of the House bill is that there shall 
be no unjust discrimination. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. ROWELL. But the House bill says there shall be no greater 
charge in any event for a shorter than fora longer haul. That is your 
definition of unjust discrimination as applied to distance. In p 
cal application it amounts to pro rata mileage rates. 


es 
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It takes no account of the di 





t of 


ee 


racti- 


exact question up for consideration in the case of The People ex rel Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners vs. The Chicago and Aiton Railroad 
Company, the case which marked the beginning of litigation upon the 
question of State control of these corporations. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company charged more for hauling 
a car-load of lumber from Chicago to Lexington than from Chicago to 
Bloomington, the transportation being in the same direction over the 
same line, Bloomington being 20 miles farther than Lexington. 

The constitution of Illinois directing the Legislature to enact laws 
against unjust discrimination, the Legislature enacted a statute like 
the Reagan bill forbidding a greater charge for a shorter than for a 
longer haul—with this difference, that it should be in the same direc- 
tion and to or from the same terminal point. 

The court decided that it was not necessarily unjust discrimination 
to charge more forthe shorter than for the longer baul, in consequence 


of which our ¢ egislature changed the statute to meet the requirements 
of the decision. This was based upon English decisions, and it was held 


that while ordinarily it would be unjust to charge more for a shorter 
than for a longer haul, yet in very many cases not to make such a 
charge would be unjust. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will inguire of the gentleman whether the consti- 
tution of Illinois does not prohibit charging more for a shorter than for 
a longer distance? 

Mr. ROWELL. 
bition. 

Mr. REAGAN. I was not certain on that point. 

My. ROWELL. The constitution of Illinois makes it mandatory 
upon the Legislature to pass laws prohibiting unjust discrimination. 
The law I speak of prohibiting the charging of more for a shorter than 
for a longer haul was made, as wa3 supposed, in obedience to that man- 
date in the constitution and in accord with it. But the Supreme Court 


ne 
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The constitution of Illinois makes no such prohi- 
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held that when the Legislature declared against all discrimination it en- 
acted what the constitution did not require or permit. 

It was a requirement to do what might be unjust, because discrimi- 
nation may sometimes be just and a refusal to discriminate may be un- 
just. 

All Legislatures that have enacted laws of longer and shorter hauls 
have confined their prohibition to hauls in the same direction to or from 
the same terminal point and not to hauls between intermediate points. 
This distinction is left outof your bill, but is in the Senate bill. Your 
bill, if enacted into law, destroys competition—that vital element which 
controls prices in almostall kinds of business. My idea is that the ob- 
jective point of all legislation, so far as may be. ought to be toward 
competition. The objeetive peint of your legislation is opposition to 
competition. 

Your leg/slation is for narrow bounds pouintiin, possibly, on the 
short hauls within the boundaries of asingle State. Weall understand 
that in every section of the country are greatreceiving and distributing 
depets, cities into which the crops of the country and the manufactured 
goods of the country flow to be distributed outward, and that within 
the power of State legislation largely is the traflic entering into these 
depots of distribution. Take away the right to reduce freights to com- 
pete with other railroad and with water routes, and you destroy the 
power of all these great distributing agencies in collecting and sending 
to market the produce of the country. You bring a blight uponall that 
great western world at the other end of the long hauls; you benefit no- 
body; you do not cheapen rates; you bring upon yourselves the very 
difficulty you are trying to avoid. 

In doing this thing you must necessarily destroy the advantage which 
comes from favorable location for the purpose of transferring it to less 
favored places, which amounts to nothing less than transferring one 
man’s property to another without compensation. You take away the 
advantage of competing lines, which many communities have secured 
for themselves at greatexpense. You make it impossible for the longer 
line between two points to compete with the shorter line without sac- 
rificing its local traffic. 

Should the Reagan bill ever become law, and obedience be compelled, 
in my opinion it will result in freight charges regulated largely by non- 
competing points, and will bring misfortune upon the great West to 
such an extent that the demand for its repeal will be much greater than 
is the demand now for legislation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill gives us a practical remedy. It 
proposes a commission’s court without expense to the individual, with 
ample power to enforce its decisions, notin asingle case but in all cases 
within the law. 

To itis given the right in a summary way to have the remedy of 
mandamus and injunction, to compel obedience to the law in all cases. 
It has ample power to investigate and declare the truth and to charge 
the burden of proof to the other side. The main trouble with the 
common law rests in the evidence not in the right. The Cullom bill, 
unlike the Reagan bill, takes away that difficulty and provides efficient 
remedies, 

Under the Reagan bill you may take your case into court with the 
burden upon you of producing the evidence to maintain your rights, 


and at the end of the case you have settled nothing but the right in one | 


case. You must have a new case for every unjust charge, involving, 
it may be, but a few dollars. How many shippers do you think will 
be willing to take the risks of such expensive litij;ation, so uncertain 
in results and so sure to provoke hostility on the part of the railroads. 
Pigmies do not invite giants to combat. 

Why then shall we not turn to the Cullom bill and use the strong 
arm of the Government in this contest, which must sooner or later be 
fought out with the great railroad _ of the country ? 

It is no uncertain experiment. undertake to say that in Illinois, 
after fifteen years of experience, the commission we have always had 
has proved to be as honest as our judiciary. I undertake to say there 
is no State in the Union which has come so near solving this question 
so far as State traffic is involved, and where from a condition of hos- 
tility in 1872 such real harmony has been secured between the roads 
and the people. 

This has not been accomplished without trouble and litigation, for 
> went companies did not easily or willingly yield obedience to 

e law. 

Every question involved has been litigated and settled through our 
commission. The law has triumphed and the roads have yielded obedi- 
ence. What is wanted now is a law which shall interstate 
commerce as we in Illinois now regulate it within the State; a law 
which, through a commission, shall have elasticity enough to meet the 
varying exigencies which constantly arise in this kind of traffic, which 
shall be strong enough to protect individuals and communities from the 
unjust exactions and discriminations now practiced by the roads, and 
which will at the same time secure the same reduction of 
charges through healthy, competition; a law which will 
the people from the undue power of the railroad 
and secure for them the full measure of which is our right. Here 
is a universal demand; we all want an interstate-commerce law. 

But we are told we shall not have it unless we launch out upon the 


sea of experimental legislation; that we shall not have 
that we shall not have that which has been proved to be oe} 
proper and legitimate; that we must go where no State has ventured 
must take what no one outside of this House has approved; and al] this 
that the Democratic party may be credited with something which it 
can call its own, while the people are left with the common-law reme. 
dies which they have had all along. Why not take the result of recent 
investigations as formulated in the Senate bill, and before this Congress 
adjourns let the people rejoice that we have given them a law upo 
this question, that we have not locked horns between a successfi] and 
practical proposition and a theory. - 

The Senate bill is not all that will be required, in my judgment but 
it isa beginning. Eventually we shall gofurther. We shall break y 
pooling in all forms and shall get the full benefit of competition oe 
alone at competing points but at intermediate stations; and we shall do 
this in no spirit of hostility to railroads, and without taking from them 
any legitimate protection. We can not afford to destroy railroad pr “ 
perity if we could, because with all the attending evils which have come 
with this vast aggregation of wealth, this railway system has brought 
unnumbered blessings to our people, is capable of bringing more. js 
destined to be a bond of union between all our people, a promoter of 
good-will, a destroyer of sectionalism. " 

If we are but wise it will cease to be master and become our most 
valued servant, 


Treasury Surplus. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN LITTLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 3, 1886, 

On the conference report on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 126) directing pay- 
ment of the surplus 10 the Treasury on the public debt. E 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted against the original resolution, but shall favor 
it with the Senate amendments recommended by the conference com- 
mittee. I desire briefly to submit some considerations influencing my 
action. ‘There are three hundred and forty-six million legal-tender 
notes—greenbacks. The holders are entitled to receive coin therefor 
from the Government on due presentation. 

At the date of resumption, January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury had accumulated for their redemption or exchange over a 
hundred million dollars in coin. And that sum was set apart and has 
since been maintained with but few slight and temporary encroach- 
ments as a redemption fund. No law in terms requires this, though 
it has legislative recognition in the act of 1882 for the reorganization 
of national banks. It owes its existence rather to a principle or rule 
evolved from common experience and supported by the general judg- 
ment of financiers and financial concerns the world over and time out 
of mind. 

Banks of issue—and as respects these notes the Government is little 
else—however powerful or well sustained by pledges of public support, 
experi teaches, should have at least 33 cent. of their issues in 
coia for ption purposes. So, while from that time (1579) till 
this administration came in, six golden years they were in 
the growth of the country’s credit and prosperity—that sum, one hun- 
dred millions, was set apart and kept as a redemption fund, a mini 
mum redemption fand. The monthly average amount of coin in the 
Treasury available for this was upward of one hundred and 
eighteen millions, or over 33 per cent. of greenback issue. 

The ‘‘surplus”’ during this period, that is, the accumulations of coin 
above the hundred millions, was regarded as applicable and was applied 
as it accrued, save as toa ‘‘ working balance ”’ of, say, eighteen millions, 
to the reduction of the bond indebtedness. This was not done rigidly 
and with periodical regularity, but substantially. A wise discretion 
was exercised in calling bonds. The financial condition of the countty 
and the prospective necessities of the Government had their proper bear 
ing. It sometimes happened the lus was allowed to accumust 

Poconos so“ say, in the Treasury. But 
it was never idle for a great while. The reduction of the debt went © 
rapidly and with reasonable regularity, as pointed out the otler Jay 
by my colleague, Mr. MCKINLEY. The tadministration has coo 
tinued this policy of its predecessors, with the exception that it bas »0t 
used the us to the same extent in the reduction of thedebt. They 

reduced the over a hundred millions yearly; it, with the same oo 

thority and ne less means, only about forty millions. It has allows 

the accumulations to go up to an average monthly surplus ov¢' the 
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hundred millions of near sixty millions as against eighteen millions 
them. 

— purpose of the resolution would seem to be io compel the admin- 

istration to walk more closely in their footsteps. This, as a general pol- 

icy, is unquestionably to be commended. 

But possibly there may be some reason for the variance from Repub- 
lican ways not apparent to us, having relation to the upholding of the 
parity between gold and silver coin, and consequently to the mainte- 
nance of specie payments and the public credit. It isdue to remember 
that the commercial disparity between gold and silver is still widen- 
ing, and that the point may presently be reached, under present laws, 
where the parity of the coins can not be maintained. Gold and silver 
coin be‘ag the mone y of the Constitution, and their joint use as money 
being impossible, with one at a premium over the other, it is plainly 
the duty of the President so to administer the laws, if possible, as to 
y2ep both in circulation side by side. And it is as plainly the duty 
of Congress so to legislate—or refrain fiom legislation perhaps I should 
rather say—as that this may be done. To drive gold to a premium 
would be to take it from the circulation as money, and thus greatly re- 
duce the volume of the currency. 

I think we may rest assured that any administration, both from pa- 
triotic and party considerations, will always be ready and desirous to 
use the surplus revenues to the utmost safe limit for reducing the public 
debt as long as we have a debt. It may be assumed, therefore, that in 
the judgment of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury there 
is urgent reason for the course pursued. If that reason relates to the 
matters suggested and is well founded it would be a public misfortune 
to compel a departure so radical as the resolution in the shape it left the 
House contemplated. Thzt proposed the use of all the ‘surplus’ in 
reducing the debt, by ten-million installments. It contemplated a re- 
versal of the past order of things. For a wise, and itseems to me neces- 
sary, discretion it substituted an inflexible rule. No option was to be 
left to the Government in any emergency. 

Commercial disturbances were to be ignored and financial crises dis- 
regarded. Come what might, calls must go on with iron rigidity as often 
as the surplus reached ten millions. Instead of the sum of a hundred 
millions being the minimum it was to become the maximum redemp- 
ion fund. ‘True the measure applied only to the callable bonds; but 

wise legislation as to them, why not extend it to the ’9i’s and all 
others as they mature? We are dealing with a principle as well as 
with exi conditions. 

I have said the original resolution would fix the redemption fund at 
one hundred millions as a maximum. That sum would probably be 

as the fixed and only proper one for the fand. It being named 
by law, the Secretary would scarcely take the responsibility, even if he 
had the power, of suffering a reduction. Prudence, if not the law’s 
command, would forbid. ‘To avoid reduction the sale of bonds would 
be the resort. Three classes of bonds, under the resumption act, may 
be sold for redemption purposes, falling due in ten, fifteen, and thirty 
years, and bearing interest at 5, 44, and 4 per cent. respectively. 

It has seemed to me that the resolution in its original form might be 
made tooperate cally to substitute these long bonds for those called. 
Suppose when the surplus should be used under a ten-million call— 
when, in other words, the redemption fund is down to the quick, ten 


nillions in backs should be presented for redemption, thus reduc- 
ing the to ninety millions, what would happen? ‘To repair it— 


supposing the Secretary to regard his obligation as suggested and that 
the revenues were only enough at the time to meet current demands— 
would not ten million of bonds have to be sold? Can it be doubted 
that such a result might be compelled ifthe bankers and brokers of the 
country, or even of New York, found it to their interest todo so? If 
ten would not accomplish the end another ten could be added. 
Bankers would or might be put to extremities under this legislation, 
impelling te such action as would promise readiest relief. 

t is said national banks hold on account of their circulation over a 
hundred millions of the callable bonds. They would be compelled in 
short order to substitute or liquidate, and liquidation of course means 
contraction of the currency. Regular ten-million calls would probably 


enhance ums on other Government bonds. If the banks could 
compel by the Government to relieve them in the dilemma it would 
not be iftheyshoulddoso. The very circumstance of such sales 


to meet ordinary obligations would tend to weaken confidence and keep 
down premiums. Doubtless banks are preparing now for substitution. 
But the process is not a forced one, such as the House measure would 
precipitate. 

I woul4-not thus tie the hands of the Government in an invited con- 
test with them. 

Again, the House measure would bring about, as it seems to me, 4 
hand-to-month condition of the Treasury necessarily embarrassing and 
harmful. Every available dollar in it when the surplus reached ten 
millions would be appropriated. Suppose the measure in force, that 
amount of surplus on hand, and a call made and pending, when Con- 
gress should make an appropriation for immediate use of five or ten 
millions, such as it is liable todo any day, where is the money to come | 
from? Would we be required to wait till it accumulates ? 

it is common to hear the redemption fund and surplus spoken of as 


error in my opinion. 
old banks of issue was idle. 
active use, 


to take it up keeps the greenback out. 
making it impossible to redeem and you will see the Treasury flooded 


curity would be useful in times of financial stress and storm. 
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“idle money,’’ locked out of circulation. There could be no greater 
It is no more idle than the specie reserve in the 


Every doMar represents and has $3 in 


But it is said few greenbacks have been presented for payment, and 
therefore the coin is not needed. This shows only how effective the 
reserve is doing its work. The knowledge that the coin is ever ready 
Destroy that confidence by 


with greenbacks. If every greenback dollar had a representative coin 


dollar in the Treasury the latter would not be idle any more than gold 
and silver dollars there are unemployed which represent, do!iar for 


dollar, the gold and silver certificates circulating as money. Such se- 

Then a 
panic or breath of war would not start greenbacks to the Treasury for 
coin, as I fear would be the case with existing means of redemption. 
This is a consideration that reconciles one to the idea of buying silver 


and piling it up in the Treasury, cut into dollars, as a temporary policy. 


It broadens and strengthens the material and effective greenback foun- 


dation. 


Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments recommended in the confer- 
ence report propose a working balance of twenty millions in addition 
to the hundred-million redemption fund, and give the Secretary of the 
Treasury power in emergency to suspend the execution of the law. I 
am willing forthat. But I am not willing to indorse a measure in my 
apprehension founded in fallacy and involving, potentially, a contrac- 
tion of the currency by the retirement of gold, an injury to the public 
credit, the subjection of Treasury operations to the will of syndicates, 
and the embarrassment generally of financial administration. 

The Senate amendments are substantially retained by the conferees, 
except that relating to the trade-dollar. It is to be regretted that some 
measure could not have been agreed upon respecting it. But I shall 
vote to sustain the report. It gives us a law forcibly indorsing the 
methods on this subject of former administrations—and doing little 
else—without tying the hands of this one. That is well and timely. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


SPEECH 
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HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


. OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV2S, 
Thursday, June 24, 1886. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on 
the bill (H. R. 9474) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government, the pending paragraph being in reference to the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, &c.— 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Coast Survey of the United States was inaugu- 
rated seventy-nine years ago. During that time this bureau has ac- 
quired considerable reputation among the scientific bodies of the United 
States and perhaps throughout.the world; bué it has so far failed to 
complete for the first time the survey of our coasts. 

This has not resulted from any want of liberal appropriations, but, as 
I shall endeavor to show, from a spirit which has animated that bureau 
from the beginning—a purpose to continue its existence as a bureau in- 
definitely. 

Congress has been exceedingly patient about it; but occasionally it 
has made inquiry as to when this work would be completed. In 1857 
Professor Bache, then the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, said in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

In determining the scale and mode of executing the Coast Survey it should 
be considered that the work is a temporary one, having a limited object, the sur- 
veying of a definite extent of coast; taking all the operations into considera- 
tion, the Atlantic sections are more than half done, the Guif (of Mexico) sec- 
tions are nearly one-third done, and both can, at the present rate of appropria- 


tion, be completed in from ten to twelve years by close economy and th« 
efliciency of arrangement. 


rough 


Now, a special commission, of which I was a member, was organized 
two years ago to inquire into the work of this bureau. 

We examined Professor Hilgard, and he stated that within five years 
from the time in which he then spoke the survey of the Atlantic coast 
would be completed, and that within nine years from that time the sur- 
vey of the Pacific coast would be completed. In other words, what Pro- 
fessor Bache said twenty-nine years ago would be completed in ten to 
twelve years, the Atlantic coast, Professor Hilgard now says will be com- 
pleted infive years. We have, therefore, in twenty-nine years gained at 
most only seven years. Now, if wecount out the four years of the war, 
and I contend that that is certainly more than fair, because the work 
went on, appropriations were made, and the work progressed during that 
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period, we have twenty-five years in which we have done, upon Professor 
Bache’s original calcu lations, simply seven years’ work. Inother words, 
if we were then twelve years‘off from the completion of the Atlantic 
coast, and we have since done twenty-five years’ work and are still five 
years from the goal, it is a simple question of arithmetic as to when we 
will get there. We have only to divide the twenty-five years’ work we 
have actually done by the seven years of progress we have made, and 
we find that we must multiply the future caleulations of Coast Survey 
Superintendents by three and one-half in order to approximate actual 
progress. Multiplying Professor Hilgard’s five years for thecomnletion 
of the Atlantic coast by three and one-half, and we find that seventeen 
years will take us into the beginning of the next century. Multiply- 
ing his nine years by three and one-half, and we find this thirty years 
will bring us at least to the year 1915 before we can expect the first 
survey of the Pacific coast to be completed. 

The Coast Survey was organized in 1407; therefore this survey will 
have gone on for one hundred and eight years before it completes its 
first round of our coast. This survey was begun under Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was his opinion that such a survey was needed then. When 
we consider the energy of our people and what private enterprise has 
accomplished, I venture to say that they should have consented-to this 
extraordinary delay in the progress of an important public work is one 
of the most marvelous facts in the history of human affairs. The cal- 
culation I have made is more than fair to the CoastSurvey because Pro- 
fessor Bache made his estimate expressly upon the hypothesis that the 
appropriation should continue at the rate of $463,000 per annum—what 
wasthenallowed. Theactual averagesince that time has been $549,0C0. 
If we multiply the thirty years between us and the completion of this 
work (as we get it by testing Hilgard’s prophecy by Professor Bache’s) 
by the annual sum of $549,000 we have $17,470,000 necessary yet to 
complete this work. 

Calculations like these I know, Mr. Chairman, are of little value for 
the purpose of ascertaining when this work will be completed, but they 
do serve to show how little can be placed on estimates of this character 
that may come from the Coast Survey. Professor Bache was one of its 
mostillustrious men. No man in that bureau ever hada higher charac- 
ter. He estimated that in twelve years at $463,000 per annum the work 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts would be completed; in other words, that 
it would take $5,556,000 to do this work. Since he spoke over $16,- 
000,000 have been expended, probably not one-fifth on the Pacific, and 
still Professor Hilgard estimates that it will take five years to finish 
the Atlantic coast. There is only one mode in which we can relieve 
Professor Bache’s estimate from being absolutely discreditable to him, 
and that is by supposing that he calculated upon the hypothesis that 
the bureau would confine itself to the work in hand and that instead 
of doing this it has expended millions of money in depart=res ‘rom and 
additions to the purposes the Coast Survey had in view in 1857 when 
he spoke. That this is true, at least in part, and that this excuse for 
Professor Bache does exist to some extent, will appear, I think, as I 
proceed, 
and go back and see what was the purpose of this survey. 
the Clerk’s desk the act of 1807 and ask that it be read. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. ‘Will you tell us where the money has 
gone to? 

Mr. HERBERT. I will tell all about that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act to provide for surveying the coast of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby authorized and ee to cause a ae to be taken of the coast of 
the United States, in which shall be aoe Neg oe with 
roads or places of anchorage within = anaes ots an the shores of the 
United States, and also the alates bet ween the prin- 
— ca and headlands, together with othe oan onal he may 

r for completing an accurate chart of the coast within the extent afore- 


I send to 


raid. 


Mr. HERBERT. Now, you see, according to a 
original act, the sole purpose of this survey was to e€ an accurate 
chart of every portion of the coast of the United States; in other words, 
a nautical map to warn sailors against the of the sea. Nothing 
else at all. No other purpose appeared in any act or law relating to 
the survey of the coast until the year 1843. This bureau originally 
was under the Treasury Department. Its progress seemed to be very 
slow, and after remaining there for ten years the work was transferred 
to the Navy, where I think it ought to be now, because I believe that 
other countries are right when they put nautical map-making under 
the charge of their navy. I believe that the sailor, the man who looks 
upon the land from the sea, ought to make maps to be used on the sea, 
and not the landsman who looks upon the sea from the land. As I have 
said, Congress, because I suppose the progress was slow, transferred the 
survey of the coast in 1817 to the Navy. In 1832, the not be- 
ing s: tisfactory, it was retransferred to the Treasury; then in 1834 
to the Navy; in 1836 again to the Treasury, and there it has 
ever since—for a period of fifty years this has been a civilian bureau. 

Now, in order to make nautical charts some survey of the land along | mathematical 
the coast is 
to warn sailors against the perils of the sea, we would naturally sup- 
pose that the principal portion of the work wasto be doneon the water— 


Now, let us be a little more particular, a little more specific, 
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soundings in the channels for the rocks and shoals. These ar: ; 
lineated on the map; and you need on the map just enough 
raphy to enable the sailor to know where he is. 

You want for nautical purposes only those objects whic! 
by the sailor from on shipboard. 

In 1843 the whole bureau was reorganized, and from that t; 
now naval officers, detailed to work under the civilian }¢ 
Coast Survey, did the work on the water. They made the . 
and reported to the chief of the bureau, who had the may 
the shore topography done. rE 

That civilian bureau, as I have said, has been in possession), + , 
Coast Survey from that time up to this. Up to 1843 the expend 
were not large; but all together they have been, according t, = 
of a majority of the present commission, $20,000,000. In this ex... 
the majority include the four millions paid for the expenses of 1}. y.... 
done by the Navy. 

Now, $4,000,000 from the pay of the Navy have gone to this wo, 
and $20,000,000 have been appropriated directly to the Coast Syrye. 
since its organization. The work on shore consists of trig sea 
work, astronomical work, and such other work as is necessary aeey yy), 
to ascertain points and to determine the latitude and longitude. [ti 
just by reason of its accuracy in these things and its great care th, 
bureau has gained reputation among the scientific people of the w, 
There is no doubt about the fact that its points have been deter) 
and fixed with great accuracy. But the question is, have we p, 
too dear for the whistle? Has not this cost more than it j 


ied 
rt paid 
S worth? 


with the survey, because it takes pains to Renccurste i in its w =" 
Its surveyors ought to be very careful, and they are. Sometimes they 
stay six months at one point to determine accurately the |atitude any 
longitude. I do not object to this if itismecessary. But [ call attep- 
tion to it for the yur:ose of saying that work as expensive as this 
easily be carried too much into detail. And the questi: = 
not too much of this expensive work been done, and has not the Si; 
vey spent too much money—first on topography ? 

Professor Hilgard gave us an estimate as to the Telative cost of the 
topography, the trigonometrical work, and the hydrography. It wil! 
be borne in mind that the hydrography is that portion of the work 
which is done upon the water, done by the sailors, under the control 
of this civilian department. Here are his figures: He estiniates that 
the cost of the trigonometrical work is two-tenths of the whole, and 
the cost of the topographic work four-tenths of the whole. = o that, 
taking $20,000,000 as the aggregate, you have two-tenths of it, $4,())- 
000, as the cost of the trigonometric work, and four-tenths, $2, (100,00) 
as the cost of the topographic work, the two items together making 
$12,000,000. He then says that the hydrography, the work on the 
water, costs three-tenths of the whole; that would be $6,(100),000. So 
that the cost of the topography, the work done on the Jand, is twice as 
much as the cost of the hydrography, the work done on the wate: 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Can the gentleman inform us how farhack 
from the seashore this topographic work extends? 

Mr. HERBERT. Professor Hilgard answered that question. lle 
said that as a rule it extended back from 1 to 3 miles; sometimes 
very much more and sometimes very much less, but that he stated as 
the general rule. 

Now, let us stop right here and ask ourselves the question, are these 
the just and proper proportions in which toexpend this money? | con- 
tend not. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. They could employ more men that way 

Mr. HERBERT. Of course they could employ more men that way 
and spend more money and take more time, and before | get throug 
with this bureau I propose to show that they have iemiaed never 
to finish this work until they get themselves established as a duress 
doing other work, geodetic work for example, throughout the whole 
country, which will last an indefinite lengthof time, and at wich 
can continue just as long as the money of the people of the Unit 
States will sustain it. 

Mr. LORE. How does this method of coast survey correspo 
that by other nations? 

Mr. H I will answer that question presently. | wis 
say now, as I was about to say when interrupted by a question, tuat 
the of the commission, my friend from Indiana, Mr. 1." 
and my friend from Connecticut, Mr. Warr, when they came oo: 
yoint, in answer to these criticisms which were made in tlhe com™ 

on and which I here, said that they could not undertake to js 

of this matter; it was not for them to decide whether there" 

more topography than there ought to be, because the maps of this burea" 

had met the of scientific men in this and other cou! ntries. 
to criticise what the scientific xu-n of the Wo 


Who are thesesecizntific men? es 
ee tlemen who sit in their studies and pore °°" 
; Sibenuiniesh and who may never have 

tosea. Are they the men to judge of nautical maps’ |* s°™ 
to me that the educated sailor is the expert who should decide this 
question. 
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mM: WARNER, of Ohio. Yes. What does the sailor say about | 


hem? ‘ 
: Mr. HERBERT. They condemn this elaborate, extended, and ex- 


pensive topography. Their judgrent is, as I will show, that after it 
is all completed at this great expense, it really is not worth the cost of 
engraving and printing. : 

Put to go back to the question I was discussing—the cost of this to- 
pography. This is not the first time that this question has been raised. 
Away back in 1878, when Congress had before it the question of the 
consolidation of the scientific bureaus, at the time when the present 
Geological Survey was formed out of the four surveys then running 
west of the Rocky Mountains, this question was considered. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences reported upon it; it was examined and commented 
upon by Army officers and by naval officers, and these officers at that 
time contended that this topographic work was needlessly expensive. 
General Comstock undertook to say that it cost nearly $500 a square 
mile, and the reply was made by the then superintendent of the bureau 
that the most expensive of it cost only some $98 a square mile. I call 


attention now to this contention eight years ago for the purpose of show- | 


ing that when the present commission asked Professor Hilgard for a 
statement uf the relative cost of the topographic, the trigonometric, and 
hyd ic work he knew very well its importance and its bearing; he 
knew well that calculation was to be made which has been made, and 
of course when he gave his statement he made it as favorable to the 
bureau as he possibly could. 

Mr. GLOVER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. I want to ask the gentleman whether the law does 
not require that these surveys shall be made for purposes of defense as 
well as for purposes of commerce, and whether that requirement does 
not account for the details which he criticises? 

Mr. HERBERT. My friend asks me whether there is not a provision 
that this work should be made for purposesof defense also. I will read 
the | which was used for the first time in the plan proposed by 
the board according to the act of Congress in 1843. As a part of that 
plan I read the following: 


From the points thus furnished— 
After speaking of the triangulation— 


by the several triangulations, the topography shall be executed, using always | 


the most approved instruments and principles, the topography to be carried 
inland as far as may be necessary for a proper delincation of the shore, and for 
purposes either of commerce or of defense. 

Now, how mach is necessary for purposesof defense? I will answer 
that question briefly here and more at length when I come to comment 
on those maps which illustrate my argument. For purposes of defense 
we want to know any commanding position and the roads. That isali. 
We do not wish to know the ‘‘cultural features,’’ as they are called in 
the technical language used in this survey; that is to say, the houses 
and fences and things of this character; for as they chanze and shift, 
the delineation of such things, unless wanted for immediate military 
purposes, only tends to confusion. In this respect the delineation of 
them is worse than worthless. We have the testimony of Professor Hil- 
gard himself on this very point. Hestates, on page 155, that the coun- 
try has been built up so much on the coast of Long Island that the 
shores could not be recognized from theold maps. Why? Because of 
any changes in the shore itself? No; the changes have been in the 
“eultural features;”’ that is the reason the old maps are now confusing. 
If we had done as other governments have done, if we had exhibited on 
our maps only the roads and the prominent natural features, this con- 
fasion would not have arisen. If thereis a stream or a hillor a mount- 
ain it of course, to be put down. 

Mr. GLOVER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
maps prepared under the direction of the Navy Department—the hy- 


HERBERT. I will answer that question when we get to these 


maps. If the gentleman will allow me to progress regularly, I shall 
get through sooner and much more satisfactorily to myself. Whenthe 
gentleman’s question properly comes in I will answer it with pleasure, 
in fact I intend to answer it whether he asks it or not, but I shall be 
very glad to have him call my attention to it. 

I was discussing the cost of this topography. Professor Hilgard, 
when he was asked this question about the different proportions, knew 
that this very criticism would be made; it was with this understanding 
that he gave these proportions. ‘The ascertainment, therefore, of the 
cost per square mile of the topography executed by the Coast Survey 
Ssimply a question of mathematics. We have merely to take the 
uumber of square miles of topography as reported by the Coast Survey 
and divide by that the amount of the money expended—$20,000, 000. 

In document 270, an official publication of this Government, com- 


piled by Wheeler, we have exact data. In January of the 
present ke asked the Coast Survey (in order that he might put the 
answer in his book) how many miles of topography it had executed. 


The answer was given, and upon that answer the calculation was made 
Navy Department in executing the hydrography under this bureau 
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Taking altogether the $4,000,000 expended by | of this map which you now see is much less. 
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and these $20,000,000 appropriated directly to the Coast Survey, the 
cost per square mile has been $ But if you deduct the $4,000,- 
000, giving Professor Hilgard the benefit of the supposition that he 
meant his remark to apply only to the Coast Survey, and there is no 
ey idence th at he did, we have as revery square mile 
of topography executed. 

This is the ve ry lowest fi 


>>> 
deded. 


\ 


if 
the result $275 fi 


t} 


igure that can for a moment be contended 
for. But the fact seems to be that ¢ aptain Wheeler is right, and that 
the cost is really $333 per mile. 

And now, sir, expensive as it is, do the real experts, the sailormen of 
this and other conntries, do they approve of this topography? The 
evidence is that they do not. 

Let us look at one of these maps. Here is a Coast Survey m ip—a 
chart of New York Harbor. Here [illustrating] is the city of New 
York; this isthe East River; this the Hudson River. Here is the to- 
pography, extending all over Long Island and away down to Coney Isl- 


and. Upon that map we find delineated not only every road but all 
the fences, every watermelon patch, &c. Then coming down here to 
Staten Island we find portrayed, first, these heights. The topography 
is executed with great care. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I> it not to be presumed that these minute topo- 
graphic details have been given by the officers of the Government in 
pursuance of law? And has it not been the object to make these topo- 
graphic surveys as accurate and minute as possible for military pur- 
poses? That, it seems to me, would be a sensible assumption. 

Mr. HERBERT. The law no doubt provided that so much of the to- 
pography should be portrayed as was necessary for purposes of com- 
merce and defense. 

But let me ask you whether there is any necessity, for purposes of de- 
fense, that these cultura! features should be portrayed all over Long 
Island? 

Mr. LONG (pointing to the map). 
Long Island fought right in here? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; but these fences portrayed on this map were 
not there then and they are not there to-day, and if the fences now 
there should be put on a new map they would not be there five years 
hence. 

Now, let me tell you how much the topography on that map has cost 
the Government. An estimate has been made by a naval officer, and I 
suppose he is correct, that that topography cost something like $90,000. 

Mr. LONG. On this one chart? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; the topography there on that one chart, 
not including eagraving, cost the Government of the United States 
$90, 000. 

Now, let usturn this chart overand look at the one beneathit. [Turn- 
ing to another map.}| Gentlemen will bear in mind that the map which 
we have turned over was the chart made by the Coast Survey for the 
United States Government, costing $90,000 for topographical work alone, 
amd this chart which you now see is a reproduction, a reproduction from 
the other by the British admiralty. 

Now, the British want on a map of New York Harbor precisely the 
same features we want. Whatever is necessary for our sailors on ap- 
proaching the port of New York is necessary for theirs, and whatever 
features upon the map would be useful to us in defending would be 
useful to them in attacking our coast. We all know that the accurate 
maps made by France were invaluable to the Germans in their suceess- 
ful campaign in the Pranco-German war. 

Here you see by this reproduction that the British admiralty in re- 
printing this map, putting on it all their sailors will need and all the 
topography they will ever want for the prrpose of attacking us, have 
left off all the elaborate cultural features. The work that cost this 
Government teas of thousands of dollars they do not consider worth 
printing. Of course they put on the roads; they print all the sound- 
ings because they are needed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do they not get the elevations ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Oh, yes; they get all the elevations on Staten Isl- 
and. And everything else needed for attack. These are called nat- 
ural features. There are the heights; they putthem alldown. They 
need them. They are not only useful but permanent cultural feat- 
ures; houses, fences, and lots are evanescent. In a few years they 
change and then the map is misleading. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Js not that a Coast Survey map ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Oh, no; this is a British admiralty reproduction 
of the Coast Survey map. 

Mr. VIELE. Is it not a reproduction for the use of their sailors ? 

Mr. HERBERT. The point I make is that elaborate topography is 
not necessary for their sailors or they would have it. 

Mr. GLOVER. Was the original chart made by the Coast Survey or 
the Geological Survey ? 

Mr. HERBERT. It was made by the Coast Survey. 
this chart over now so we can see the one that is under it. I have not 
stated heretofore what it costs to engrave these maps. Now, the en- 
graving of that map of New York Harbor, the topography of which cost 
$90,000, probably amounted to $10,000 or $20,000. But the engraving 


Was not Washington’s battle of 


I will tarn 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Isthegentleman certain the British Government 
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have not reproduced more than one chart—that it has not reproduced 
@ navigation chart as well as a general topographical chart? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; I know nothing about that. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. There may be three charts furnished. 

Mr. HERBERT. Let us see what the date of thisis. It is 1877. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not necessary forus to go more into detail than 
the British Government ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, the Coast Survey people seem to think it 
necessary to do a great deal of expensive topography which the British 
do not seem to think is worth printing after it has been done. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘This is our country. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; and thisis our Coast Survey, too. 

Now, we turn to the charts of the coast taken by the Hydrographic 
Office, which is now conducted by asailor, and is better, perhaps, than 
heretofore. In this map the topography is left out. Here you see the 
soundings and the lines of the shore. 

Now, it is true the Hydrographic Office has in time past indulged in 
some of these topographical extravagances that are so unnecessary—— 

Mr. GLOVER. Does the gentleman mean recently ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I will come to that presently. I do not say they 
are entirely free from criticism; but the fact is that in these later days 
this elaborate topography is even more unnecessary than in the past, 
because we have now an expensive system of buoys, light-houses, range- 
beacons, and other guards along our coast, so that the navigators are 
more frequently guided by them than they are by the topography-as 
laid down in these charts. Topography is much less necessary on that 
account than formerly. 

The Hydrographic Bureau of to-day makes these maps generally in 
the simple form indicated in the map now before us. The shore lines 
are indicated and the soundings marked. If there is any one map of 
theirs where topography has gotten in more than was necessary-——— 

Mr. GLOVER. Let me ask the gentleman on this point if he has 
seen the recent hydrographic charts. 

Mr. HERBERT. I must decline to yield now. I wasaboutto refer 
to the map of the Bahamas, and the continuation of the South Ameri- 
can coast which was partially a reproduction of the Coast Survey map, 
and in which this topography was noteliminated. But the rule of the 
Hydrographic Office is as I have stated. That is also the rule of the 
British admiralty. 

Here is another Coast Survey mapI wish to show you as a specimen 
of expensive topography. This is the island of Mount Desert. These 
elevations are all shown not by contour lines, which would be cheaper, 
but by hachures, the most expensive kind of engraving. This is now 
a great watering place, but was not at the time this mapwas made, I 
do not mean to say that this map was made in that interest. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. This was made before anybody ever thought of 
it for that purpose. 

Mr. HERBERT. I am notasserting anything to the contrary; in fact, 
I had said that it was not a watering place when the map was made: 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It was made at a time when Mount Desert was 
regarded as one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world, and 
which it still is. 

Mr. HERBERT. Of course, and just because it was one of the great- 
est natural curiosities in the world, and of little or no use to the sailor, 
this very elaborate map was produced. That map cost thousands of 
dollars, the mere engraving of itafter the topographic survey had been 
made. ‘That is a fair sample of the practical working of this bareau 
under the present system. Thousands of dollars are expended upon 
an elaborate map of this great natural curiosity, whereas 47 miles of 
your own coast are yet unsurveyed, and that too the very part of which 
accurate surveys would be most useful toyour fishermen. This survey 
has been going on for seventy-nine years, and we find this island beau- 
tifully mapped and the coast of Maine neglected. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. You might make the same application with ref- 
erence to all the other surveys. 

Mr. HERBERT. I do; that is exactly my point. It is the same 
thing all along the coast; but I am calling attention to these particular 
points simply as illustrations. 

Now we come to another Coast Survey map. This is the map of the 
coast of Massachusetts, with which my friend, Governor LONG, is well 
acquainted, showing Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Here is 
Martha’s Vineyard, and all of these fences and other features are por- 
trayed very clearly. If gentlemen will put on their spectacles and look 
at it closely they will see how liberally the work has been done, show- 
ing the minutest details of natural and artificial features. This coast 
survey extends, as will be seen, 2, 3, or 4 miles back, across the entire 
width of the island. I do not know how wide it is at this point, and 
will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LONG. It is perhaps ten or a dozen miles across, I should say, 
at that point. 

Mr. HERBERT. All of this has been carefully and accurately sur- 
veyed. Now, what is the use of that? Certainly it isof no use to the 
sailor. Look here at all these lines of fences and other features illus- 
trating the exact topography of the land; are they of any use whatever 
to the mariner? Are they useful for purposes of defense? 

Now, for the purpose of contrast I wish to show you a map which is 
the result of private enterprise. 
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went over more ground th 


Mr. BOUTELLE. You hold that they 
was necessary ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I hold that they stopped too long and 
much money on such features as I have pointed out. 

Now, here is a map which is gotten up bya Mr. Eldri ig 
I suppose some of you gentlemen here know him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before the gentleman passes from this 
him if this is not a partof the general system of surveys of t}. interior 
of the country as furnishing base lines for correct geographical 7 _— 
of the whole interior of the country? ee 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; the transcontinental surveys a 
lished for that purpose. . 

Mr. DAVIS. But they triangulate from the coast wl 
lines are fixed by the Coast Survey. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; sometimes. But this Coast Survey Bu 
reau was not established for the purpose of furnishing points for ae 
surveys. ‘The survey under consideration has exclusive] y - 
coast work. 

Now, this other map is made, as I have said, by Mr. Eldridge. of 
Boston. _ 

Mr. LONG. A private enterprise? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. This map represents that the surveying 
was done by Eldridge, the publisher; but we know he did not make 
the survey, although he may have made some corrections. The map 
is a reproduction of a Coast Survey chart. Now observe that he leaves 
out all the useless topography of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
He is making maps to sell to sailors and so he leaves out that topog. 
raphy, which is conclusive proof that it is not worth printing. E\q- 
ridge shows simply the shore lines and such objects as can be seen } y 
the sailor from his ship. 

Now, it will not be necessary to make that map over again so far as 
the shore line is concerned until the shore itself is so washed and 
changed that another survey will be necessary. But if this publisher 
had put upon it all this elaborate topography of the Coast Survey fences, 
houses, &c., then, whenever these fences should be changed and new 
houses built, new maps would be necessary. Otherwise, as Professor 
Powell said in his testimony, the map itself would be confusing. 
In some parts of Massachusetts, he says, you can not now tell the coast 
from the old map because these features have been growing and chang- 
ing so rapidly. These maps of Eldridge are sold to the sailor at higher 
price than those of the Coast Survey. Eldridge makes money by his 
reprints because he knows what the sailor wants. If our Coast Survey 
had confined itself to practical map-making, seeking to meet the wants 
of the sailor instead of attempting to gain the applause of professors in 
their college chairs, this survey of the coast would have been finished 
long ago. 

Now, sir, I have called attention to these maps for the purpose of 
showing that the judgment of the Hydrographic Office and the judg- 
ment of the British admiralty, sustained by that of the sailors of the 
world, condemns this elaborate topography as useless. Not only Ameri- 
cans, but all the world, buy maps from Eldridge, and sailors want no 
more topography than he prints. 

Mr. BOUTE There is topography on that map. 
do without it. 

Mr. HERBERT. Of course there must be topography, but the gen- 
tleman can not have listened to me or he has not understood me if he 
thinks I mean to say that all topography is useless. I said no more 
topography was needed by the sailor than what he could see. What 
he can see from his ship he wants—that is, thepermanent, natural feat- 
ures. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Suppose on the coast the principal and only ob- 
ject observable is a mountain 5 miles inland—should that be on the 
map? 

Mr. HERBERT. Certainly; that should }« there. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What rule would you be guided by in putting 
on those objects? You would not put them on helter-skelter ’ 

Mr. HERBERT. I repeat that the gentleman can not have listened 
to me or he would not misunderstand me, as he seems to do. | siy 
these features ought to be there—all the mountains, all the rivers, al! 
the creeks should be there; but there is no necessity for any more. The 
natural features are enough. What I complain of is that the survey 
devotes too much t..ne to, and spends too much money upon, elaburate 
topography, and neglects to complete the survey of the coast. lhe 
sailor wants maps of the whole coast. He ought to have had them long 
ago. There has been an diture of $12,000,000 on topography, 


an 
Spent too 
e, of Boston. 


point let me ask 


re estab- 


nere the base 


for such 
do with 


You can not 


while only six millions have devoted to making these soundinss. 
Mr. LINDSLEY. Could they have made the soundings accuntey 
without first making the topography ? 
Mr. HERBERT. They could get the soundings accurately, of course, 


when they get the shore line and such of the objects on shore as 11: 
ridge puts down, but I repeat there is no need of this elaborate topos 


y. 
r. BOUTELLE. You refer to the drawings—— 
Mr. HERBERT. I refer to the taking down of every fence an‘ the 
ee eae is therealong the coast. 1 wi! 
Ww 


another map. , 3 
Mr. DAVIS. I want to make another suggestion. Is it not a fact 
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that Eldridge’s map is considered more valuable because it is of more | clearly shown to get out into that illimitable field of geodesy. 
recent date? Owing to the shifting character of the coast, when com- | 
of live sand and the currents changing, is not Eldridge’s map of 


more value beeause of the recent date? And is there not another 
reason for his map being valuable, that it is based on Mercator’s Pro- 
‘ection, Which is more familiar to sailors? 

Mr. HERBERT. It is taken from the Coast Survey map. 

Mr. DAVIS. With some additions. I understand he claims it is 
more valuable because on some points where changes have occurred he 
has shown those changes, and I see it is published in 1885. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not a later work, but a later print. 

Mr. HERBERT. Letmegoon. The Coast Survey is now resurvey- 
ing Long Island Sound. Here is a map of Bridgeport, and I find here 

inting it out) figured Barnum’s circus, his winter quarters. Inan- 
other place is his residence. Will any of these inquisitive gentlemen, 
who seem to find it so difficult to understand the difference between 
such topography as Eldridge prints and that over which the Coast Sur- 
vey lingers so long—will any of these gentlemen tell me that a coast 
chart ought to show where Barnum’s menagerie is and where Jumbo 
made his headquarters ? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is for the information of the horse marines, 

I suppose. 
My HERBERT. And for their information only. In this very bill 
we are considering there is an appropriation for a resurvey of Long 
Island Sound. One of the maps I exhibited shows that on both sides 
of that sound the topography was taken years ago. There [pointing 
to it] is the map showing the north and the south sides of the sound 
and there is the topography extending back 3 or 4 miles. 

This old survey which cost tens of thousands of dollars, and this new 
survey costing tens of thousands more, is rendered necessary solely because 
theold maps contained cultural or artificial features which have changed, 
and now ih this new survey the same mistake is being committed. 
Barnum’s cireus and a thousand other features more ephemeral are be- 
ing mapped at Government expense. At the very time this resurvey 
was going onatsuch great expense of time and money Professor Mitchell, 
one of the Coast Survey officials, testified before our commission that 
the soundings needed to be taken again along Nantucket shoals because 
the true location of those shoals was not known, and that millions of 
property passed there in a single day and could not take the shortest 
route but was compelled to go out of the way for want of resoundings. 
That is the way they have neglected the real work the Coast Survey 
was organized to perform. 

Mr. LONG. Is not that the result of changes from the shifting of 
the sands? 

Mr. HERBERT. That the sands have shifted is true; but that the 
sailor does not know now, that he does not now know where the true 
channel is, is the result of neglect, a shameful neglect, by the Coast 
Survey of the work it was set todo. Ifa portion of the vast sums of 
money spent on Mount Desert and on this useless topograph, had 
been spent on resounding Nantucket shoals we should know to-day 
where the true channel is, and thus time and money would be saved 
to our coastwise commerce. Mr. Chairman, we shall always havea 
necessity for a coast survey; that is to say, for resoundings. As the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona] has suggested, the sands 
are always shifting, and these resurveys ought to be made in order to 
warn the sailor of the everchanging perils of the deep. That is where 
the money ought to go. But the fact is that the Coast Survey Bureau 
knows very well that the moment the topography of the country is 
completed Othello’s occupation will be gone. Naval officers, under the 
direction of this civilian bureau, now make these soundings. They 
will always do this work, and there will be no excuse for the perpetua- 
tion of this expensive bureau for surveying the coast when this topo- 
graphic work is completed. 

Every one, I believe, admits that when that work is done the time 
will have come to consider the propriety of the transfer of the work to 
the Navy Department. The mcjority of the commission say that when 
this survey of the coast—the topographical work—shall have been com- 
pleted we ought to consider this question; but they hold that the trans- 
fer ought not to be made before that time. Sir, that is a dangerous 
utterance. If the Coast and Geodetic Survey understands that it is to 
hold on to this work until it is completed, when will that day come? 
I venture to say, sir, it will not come during the life of any gentlemen 
who now listen to me. In my opinion we ought to transfer this work 
to the Navy now—all of it. It is true that years ago it was transferred 
two or three times back and forth between the Treasury and the Navy 
Departments; but at that time we did not have such a body of officers 
as we have now; we did not have our Naval Academy, which has given 
us a well-educated corps of officers, amply qualified, as the testimony 

the commission shows, to take charge of this survey. 

Now, what else? I was asked the question whether this accurate 

was not a part of the work done to aid States in making 
their surveys, and I answered that it was not. 

But from the very beginning—and I have set forth in the minority 
ae the evidence to establish the fact—from the very inception of 

buveau there has been a disposition manifested and an intention 
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\ When 
the survey began on the coast of Maine the coast was neglected (47 
, and triangles were extended en- 
tirely across the lower portion of the State, far back into Massachusetts. 
This disposition to get away from the coast and into the interior has 
been manifest from the beginning till now. Then afterward, about 
1868, they began an independent system of triangulation along the Ap- 
palachian chain, commencing 1m tennsylvania; they carried it along 
down that chain until now they have reached the State of Alabama. 
What is the purpose of that triangulation and where is the law to jus- 
tify it? I asked a Coast Survey officer to cite me to the law authoriz- 
ing this work. ‘To me it seemed that it was done to consume time. or 
perhaps not so much for that as for the purpose of getting out into a 
new field of work which would perpetuate the existence of the bureau 
after the time should come, if ever, when the topography along shore 
should be completed and the Navy would claim the work. Theoflicer 
could cite no statute authorizing this triangulation, but said thatit wa 
estimated for 1868. 

Llooked at the Book of Estimates for that year and found an estimate 
of, say, $15,000 grouped with a lot of other estimates, amounting, we 
will say, to $75,000 (I will not be accurate about the figures), and the 
appropriations for those items would amount to, say, $40,000; so that 
from looking at the estimates and at the appropriations made, which 
did not mention anything of the kind, ncbody could see that there was 
any such survey provided for. In that way, by these ‘‘ unobtrusive 
appropriations’’ inserted in the annual bills, it went on for several 
years. This is a fair sample of the subtle methods resorted to by this 
bureau to draw money from the Treasury and perpetuate its existence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘To whatextent were geodetic surveys made by the 
Coast Survey prior to 1868? 

Mr. HERBERT. I think the first of that work was done in 1868. 
That is my recollection. In 1871 there was ingrafted upon one of the 
appropriation bills authority to fix points for State surveys and to run 
a grand system of triangles across the continent. What was that for? 
It was done, of course, as all the evidence shows, at the instance of the 
CoastSurvey, and the testimony quoted in the report of the commission 
abundantly establishes their intention to become a bureau for carrying 
on this geodetic survey before they should ever relinquish the work of 
the Coast Survey. 

I make no criticism upon the character of the geodeticsurvey. There 
is no doubt that it is very accurately and well done, and that in no 
country has it ever been done better; but it is also true that it is very 
expensive, and in my opinion it is far in advance of the wants of the 
present day, except possib!-’ that portion of it which provides for the 
fixing of points for State surveys. 

Mr. LONG. What do you say about that? 
fered with ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Icertainly do not think there ought to be any fix- 
ing of points for any State survey unless it is particularly estimated for 
and a request made for it beforehand, and even then | have greatdoubt 
whether the General Government ought to undertake it, because I be- 
lieve that all the States ought to be treated alike. I do not think the 
Federal Government has a right to spend money to help the State of 
Massachusetts, for instance, because it is engaged in a State survey, 
while it does not help the State of Connecticut, which is not so engaged. 
If all are engaged in surveys and all are treated alike, then it may be 
right and proper; but for the General Government to spend money for 
the benefit of one State and not for another is not, in my opinion, in ac- 
cordance with the principles on which we ought to make appropriations 
here. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Are not geodetic points established by ordinary as- 
tronomical observations with substantially the same accuracy as by the 
system of triangulation? 

Mr. HERBERT. In order to establish those points it requires the 
use of telegraphic methods, of astronomical methods, and of geometri- 
cal methods. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But are not the results about the same? 

Mr. HERBERT. My own opinion, which is formed after a careful 
study of the subject, is that in order tosecure accuracy all the methods 
that are resorted to by the Coast Survey are essential. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And there is no absolute accuracy after all? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; not absolute, but still very accurate. 

But to return to the point from which I was diverted. I asked Mr. 
Coienna, when before the commission, for what purpose this triangula- 
tion was made down along the Appalachian chain. He answered that 
the object was to verify the work along tie Atlantic coast. But in 
reply to that answer I said, ‘‘The maps have already been made down 
there; you have already triangulated that before making this triangu- 
lation out on the Appalachian chain.’’ And that was not denied. 

I ask gentlemen what can be more useless than the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars to ‘‘ verify ’’ the accuracy of maps already made? 
I think I should dignify this excuse if I should call it a subterfuge, 
especially from the Coast Survey, who were examined on this guestion, 
when we find that this very witness, Mr. Colonna, said there was no 
error in this triangulation along the coast that was greater than 150 cr 
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160 feet, and that Mr. Schott, who is considered one of the most scien- 


tific men in the bureau, said there was no error greater than 50 or 60 | tures for ‘‘ furnishing points for State surveys?” I have here a 
feet; and both of them ‘said that on none of the maps could such an | ment of the manner in which the money appropriated for that 
error appear, for a mere line on the maps made would represent more | has been expended, and I would be glad if the gentleman coy) 
porate it as a part of his remarks. 


space than would be included in 150 or 160 feet. This I take it is 
proof positive that the triangulation along the Appalachian chain is 


Mr. RANDALL. Has the gentleman yet touched on the 


expendi- 
a State- 
purpose 
d incor 


Mr. HERBERT. I have not looked at the statement, but 1 yj) 


ae essary for the purposes of nautical maps. Now, as to thissurvey | do so. 


across the continent. 


Statement of expenditures on account of the appropriation for “‘ furnishing points for State surveys’’ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and 
the period from July 1, 1885, to June 23, 1386, showing name, official position, name of college to which attached,* residence, character Of expe ne 
where expended, and the amounts expended by each person er on the work. 





| 











The statement is as follows: 


Jor 










| | Amount expended 
| pended 
Name. Official position. College. Residence, Getta tage Whe ec expended. ——— 
| | 1885. 
a | i? 
Barlow, V. G...... ...| Acting assistant......... e—— University........| Burlington, Vt........ ; ve tenga... (ene 
Barnard, Louis H.,.......!.......« i iciucaitineinains .| Btate College, Pa. Beate College, Pa. ... ....::|.0cccccec@ Ore seccescecess sos cveees Pennsylvania 
Bowser, EL. A...cccmcsccccce| roscoe , | ee -| Sato’ s College... New Brunswick, a one  oipaetindammidieasin New Jersey ......... 
Bradford, Gershom.....| Assistant, C. andG.s cessseseveeseeeeee| Baltimore, Md... een eiiaciadlnsdicoadtiscsrevmecs Massachusetts...... 
Buchanan, A. Heron Acting assistant.........| | Gumberiand .....cccsscsenee Lebamon, Temtr...........s+|-cscoeee€Qce cs sessvecneseseeeone | Tennessee............. 
Cimnternet A Rees ccencxnrerl-nssstindleinemetssaninacinnicll TIMID shecsitiiaiasaiainiee stl Crawfordsville, Ind......)........ ictiuiniinennigmnateial | Indiana.......0...... 
Davis, John E..........0006|s«sesse0s Net eA University of Wisconsin...) Madison, Wis...... ......... | sesmeaniil Wisconsin 
Devol, R. 8.. ..... srenenestphceenssaxpudinnitensiog ie ow < of Ohio........... Athens, Ohio...... —” él | 
Merriman, Mansfield...’......... do.. : | Lehigh... os ..| Bethlehem, Pa... .| Pennsylvania ...... 
Perkins, F. Walley...... Assistant, G.and G. 8... ..| New Orleans, am ..| Massachusetts......' 
Quimby, E. F..............| Acting assistant | Dartmouth ..| Hanover, N, H. ..| New Hampshir 
Tittmann, O. H.. .| Assistant, C.and G .| Washi m, D. .| Pennsylvania .. 
Whiting, Henry L 1 m, Mass....... husetts...... 
I a - 
Appropriations ......... eons 
Unexpended balances..........0.0+.--sssssssssessecccesrecsnscnsnseensesses neocon nse ope cenepsensapacsescoocoonensees coneenssonee seneee sevees seoasebesseneee 








* Referring to acting assistants temporarily employed under the provisions of paragraph 17, regulations Coast and Geodetic Survey, which reads as follows 
‘The snperintendent may employ temporarily, from time to time, for periods not exceed seven months in one year,as may be required in the execution o: 
the geodetic and magnetic work, acting assistants, whose pay shail not exceed $4 per working day, and who shall in no case be considered as attached to the 
normal or permanent force of the Coast and Geodetic Survey: Provided, That not more than two such acting assistants shall be employed in any one Sta: 


the same time without special authority from, the Secretary of the Treasury. - 


One word more in order to answer the question about this transcon- 
tinental system of triangulations. When we asked Professor Hilgard 
for what purpose he w: anted this system of transcontinental triangula- 
tions he said, ‘‘To tie together and bring into harmony the work on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts.”’ Now, that is a high-sounding phrase, 
but it means absolutely nothing when you come to look intoit. Why? 
Because the lines of longitude are ascertained by astronomical and tel- 
egraphic methods with so much accuracy that it is claimed the officers 
of the Coast Survey have sat here in Washington and by meansof the 
telegraph corrected the difference in longitude between Paris and 
Greenwich, which before that time had been relied upon by the English 
and the French. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If it will not disturb the gentleman, I 
would like to ask to what extent this geodetic survey, this system of 
triangulations, is being carried across the continent? 

Mr. HERBERT. I was about to say that there is no necessity for 
this transcontinental system of triangulations, because the lines of lon- 
gitude are ascertained with so much accuracy without it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But this triangulation is going on? 

Mr. HERBERT. A single grand chain of triangles is being ex- 
tended across the continent, and is about four-fifths completed. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And what is expected to be accomplished 
by it? 

Mr. HERBERT. When we made that inquiry in the committee the 
answer was that there ought to be a general geodetic survey of this 
whole country; that systems of triangulations ought to be run across the 
country north and south and east.and west, at distances of one or two 
hundred miles apart, in order to afford the basis for 2 map to be made 
at some time in the future; that is all there is of it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But was not the original purpose to deter- 
mine by those methods of triangulation the figure of the earth, its rotund- 
ity, which, of course, as the gentleman has said, can be much better 
ascertained by astronomical and telegraphic methods? 

Mr. HERBERT. I donotagree with my friend that the shape of the 
earth can be determined by those means alone. Triangulation is also 
necessary for goedetic purposes, and, of course, one of the avowed pur- 
poses is to aid in ascertaining more accurately the shape of the earth. 

Mr. STORM. I presume the object of this geodetic survey is to de- 
termine the prominent physical features of the continent. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, so that he may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will finish what I have to say ina few 
words. I desire to sum up very briefly the thoughts which I have 
endeavored to convey, and which have been expressed in a very desul- 
tory manner because of the many questions asked me. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
state whether it is the Coast Survey or ~ Geological Survey that is 


now carrying on this geodetic work, or whether it is being carried on 
by both? 

Mr. HERBERT. The Coast Survey is doing the strictly geodetic 
work. The Geological Survey is doing work by the same mcthods, but 
with much less accurateresults. The Geological Survey uses the point 
which have been fixed by the Coast Survey when it has them at hand 
but does not wait for them. It does its work with a great deal of ra- 
pidity, but with much less accuracy than the Coast Survey; at least so 
the Coast Survey officers claim. 

A MEMBER. Does the Geological Survey admit that ? 

Mr. HERBERT. It does not; but Ihave no doubt, from the whole 
testimony, it is true. 

On the point that the expensive topographic methods of the surveys 
render resurveys more necessary, I desired to refer to the testimony 
of Mr. Hilgard. It will be found on page 155 of the evidence. He 
Says: 

The country is building up on the shores of Long intend Sound, for in 
so that you would not recognize.the shore from the old maps. 

It would not be so if the cultural fectures were not put down. “ur- 
veys and resurveys, therefore, become necessary. It is an extravagant 
system and ought to be discontinued. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania asks me a question which | 
will answer. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask the gentleman from Alabama to insert that 
paper which states the matter of expenditure of $12,000. 

Mr. HERBERT. The Coast Survey has claimed that no one else 
could do this work as well as it could. Thatis to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the naval officers educated at Annapolis are not competent to (0 
this work. Yet this Coast Survey employs professors in the various 
—— throughout the country to do it. aadinae words, sir, this geo 

etic work, much of it, is done by professors in colleges, who never |i.1 
a theodolite in their hands, ie know nothing practically about the 
matter. Every year, I think, the committee puts in an appropriation 
for that specific purpose, to pay for the employment of these profess. 
One of the Coast Survey witnesses said in his testimony, ‘‘ It was to en- 
able the professors better to educate the youth of thecountry.’’ Is that 
reason satisfactory to any gentleman here? Is there not rather a poiit- 
ical purpose in it? Is it not to secure strength upon this floor in order 
to prevent the Coast Survey being reformed? I leave you to judge ‘or 
yourselves. 

Mr. DAVIS. Would it not be useful? Perhaps it is fair to say t! 
changes which take place in the topographical features of the country 
at certain periods ought to be shown presented by these surveys. 
We know ee ene have 
taken the country. How can we preserve any knowledge ©! 
we mention than by these topographical surveys and m: et ? 

. As I take it, all the Government needs is a surv: 
as nes out the natural featuresof thecountry. For practical purpo= a 
















all we want is to put down the shore lines, the rivers, the harbors, the 
bays, the inlets, the hills, and mountains. These are permanent feat- 


ic DAVIS. Take the harbor of New York, where at the present 
time important topographical changes are occurring. 

Mr. HERBERT. But notover the whole of Long Island. There is 
no necessity for making the chart of Long Island a cadastral, or property 
map, showing the boundaries of every man’s property. That is what 
these maps are, really cadastral maps, because they survey every fence 
and mark them down with as great care as if they were fixing the 
poundaries of property. But they fix no landmarks for the owners, 
they settle no disputes about property, for they have no authority or 
power to do anything of the kind. In fact this elaboration is of no 
earthly use. 

Now, will this House sustain this unnecessary and extravagant sys- 
tem? Ifso, upon what ground will it bedone? Is it because this old 
spendthrift has become so venerable by age we dare not reform it? I 
can not see any other reason. Or is it the reason given bythe majority 
of the committee, and that is, we ought not to express any opinion on 
it because it is approved by scientific men of the world ? 

I have shown sailors everywhere have no sort of use for these topo- 
graphical details. It seems to me, therefore, this appropriation bill 
has not even gone far enough. It proposes to retrench and save some 
$160,000, but it should go further and cut out some of the appropria- 
tions for resurveys. 

Mr.GLOVER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has seen the 
map of the harbor of Corinto, prepared by the Hydrographic Office in 
May, 1885? 

Mr. HERBERT. That is the map of which I have been speaking, 
after the establishment of the Coast Survey. 

Mr.GLOVER. Does not that mapcontain the topography of a rail- 
road line, a man’s back yard, and all of the objectionable features which 
the gentleman has referred to in connection with the Coast Survey’s 
maps? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, it is a Coast Survey map. 

Mr.GLOVER. No, sir; it is a Hydrographic map. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have said that there are some of the Hydrographic 
maps that contained’ these features; but I condemn all such maps, no 
matter whether prepared by the Hydrographic Office or any other. 
Such a map is not worth the money it costs. No man can justify such 
an expenditure, or excuse it, unless by saying that he does not under- 
stand these things and will not set up his judgment against that of 
scientific men. That is the ground the majority take in their report. 

Mr. RANDALL. You mean the majority of the commission, not of 
the committee who reported this bill? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; of the commission who examined this subject. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Alabama 
for a moment. 


Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE.. I understood the gentleman to say that the Coast 
Survey now recommend a resurvey of the Long Island coast by reason 
of topographical 

Mr. HERBERT. I did not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood you to say that the Coast Survey 
was upon a resurvey of Long Island. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that this 
resurvey was made necessary because of changes that had been made 
in the y of the island? 

Mr. ERT. I say this: They are making a resurvey of Long 
Is'and, and the testimony of Professor Hilgard shows that itis rendered 
necessary by reason of the changes which have taken place in the cult- 
ural features delineated on the old map. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And not by reason of a changeof the coast or of 
shoals along the coast? 

Mr. HERBERT. Professor Hilgard gives the reason—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. For if he has stated that as the reason, it seems 
to me te be a most remarkable statement. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have given my authority. Professor Hilgard 
says it is by reason of the cultural features which have been changed 
sinee the former survey. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does he give that as the sole reason for makinga 


new ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I have given the language of Professor Hilgard 
more than once. He says the country is building up on the shores of 
Long Island; and because it is building up, so that you would not rec- 
ognize the shores from the old map, it is necessary that there should be 


a * 
Me. BOOTELLE. Is that the sole reason he gives? 


HERBERT. Thatis the reason he gives. The testimony upon 
this point was very fully and carefully taken and is set forth in the 
minority Much of it is from Professor Powell. 

The from Pennsylvania said that the Committee on Ap- 
could not undertake to correct al! of these abuses. 

. RANDALL. I said we could not undertake in this bill—we 

could not undertake to do what the gentleman has so elaborately set 

forth for the reason that it would be a change of existinglaw. We tried 
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in every possible way to meet his views by reducing the appropriation, 
and that is all we could do. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; that was what I was about to say. The ap- 
propriation for shore work seems to have been reduced in this bill and 
most properly so. I trust the appropriation for this shore work will 
never again be so large as heretofore. Instead of resurveying Long 
Island shore they should complete the coast of Maine i the works 
elsewhere along the coast 

Mr. RANDALL. Thereisa provision in the bill looking to rvey 


a survey 


of the coast of Maine from Machias Bay toward Quoddy Head 


Mr. HISCOCK. Let me ask the gentleman from Alabama how far 
inland do they survey in connection with the sounding 

Mr. HERBERT. The testimony is that they take the topography 
of the shore from 1 to 3 miles inland, sometimes very much farther, 


and sometimes much less. 
Mr. HISCOCK. 
Mr. HERBERT. 
Mr. HISCOCK. 


Is not that absolutely necessary ? 
I think not. 
I would like the gentleman to answer 


1 
this ques- 


tion: Does he not understand that every object which may be salient, 
which may be sighted from the sea, should be included in the survey 
and marked on the chart? Does he not understand that that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the sailors? Did the gentleman ask 


that question ? 
Mr. HERBERT. 
Mr. HISCOCK. 
was not so? 


I did. 


And do you mean to say that they told you that 


Mr. BOUTELLE. If they did they do not know their business. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point I make is this: That so far as reducing 
this expenditure is concerned—and I have examined this question a 
little; | appropriated once for this matter—wherever within sight of the 
shore there are prominent hills, mountains, anything which is an ob- 
ject which the sailor may use, that the pilot employs and calls into use 
when he is upon the water, it is absolutely necessary his charts should 
take in those objects and be a perfect continuation of the survey he has 
got on the water. 

Mr. LONG. In justice to the gentleman from Alabama it should be 
stated that that is what he has been saying over and over again 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understood the gentleman to say that they did 
not say that. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have said half a dozen times that all these 
ural objects should be included. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Not natural objects merely, but also the artificial 
objectsshould beincluded—light-houses, steeples in the villages, every- 
thing that can be recognized by the pilots. 

Mr. HERBERT. That brings it right down to a point and is a good 
illustration of the difference between my contention and the practice 
of the Coast Survey. I said in the beginning, and I repeat it, that all 
natural objects should be put down because they are permanent. But 
in answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock], I repeat 
that these cultural objects should not be put upon the map, because 
they are evanescent and perpetually changing; and if you do it your 
map will be, as Professor Hilgard says, confusing, because you must 
keep up with changes in those objects, and as often as a uew house or 
a new steeple is built you must put that down; and if you do that it 
will cost more money than any government in the world will be will- 
ing to pay. 

Mr. HISCOCK. You will find, so far as pilots are concerned, that 
they will tell you it is a great convenience, to say the least of it, to 
have on their charts every object on the coast with which they become 
familiar. 

Mr. HERBERT. Local pilots have little use for nautical charts. 
Except for the soundings, they seldom refertothem. They are on the 
spot all the time. They keep up with all the changes, natural and 
artificial. They know of the buildingof every church and every steeple. 
It is your pilot from a distance who undertakes to bring in his own 
ship that consults the chart. Thisis the pilot who wants the chart. 
If there could bea new survey every month and a new chart engraved 
and printed the same month, so that he could always have a map show- 
ing the cultural features as they exist, then, of course, he would want 
all the artificial features putdown. But the fact is otherwise. 
surveys can not be made every month. Years elapse from one survey 
to another. Years often elapse between the survey and the publication 
of a map, so that even on the day a map is printed it is incorrect and 
confusing if it undertakes to put down these features. 

But the fact is, sir, that the modern sailor is mostly guided by bea- 
con-ships, light-houses, buoys, &c. These things have increased in our 
country, and the appropriations for them in all our appropriation bills 
have increased rapidly for the last twenty years; and just in proportion 
as the sailor places increased reliance on these aids to navigation he has 
less and less need for the topography I have been speaking of. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman think the future topographer 


nat- 


These 


| should include the Bartholdi statue in his map? 


| 





Mr. HERBERT. Ido, because that will be a permanent and prom- 
inent object like a light-house. But I do not think the future topog- 
rapher will put down Barnum ’scireus. If he does and asks me to vote 
money for it I shall refuse to do it. 

I thank the House for the courtesy it has shown me. 
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Pensions and Pension Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 30, 1886. 





The House having under consideration the message of the President return- 
fing without his approval the bill (H. R. 7436) granting a pension to Mary Ander- 
s0n— 


Mr. MORRISON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would seem that very much of what is said here 
professedly in behalf of the soldiers of the country is not said alone for 
their benefit, nor for the sole purpose of obtaining for them that relief 
which we are so often told their patriotism, sacrifices, and sufferings 
justify and demand. 

In the vetoed case under consideration the widow’s husband was in 
his lifetime a pensioner, and was no longer ago than 1882 killed by a 
railroad train, and in a way not fairly traceable to his Army service. 
Ail such cases appeal strongly to our sympathies, but I do not see upon 
what principle or ruleof action we can grant a pension in any such case 
until we are ready to grant pensions to all the men and the widows of 
ali the men who served in the war, which we are not yet able to do. 
We have not yet given a pension to the men who served in the Mexican 
war forty years ago. 

When the bill to increase the pension of General Hunter’s widow, 
just disposed of, was under discussion the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH | allowed himself to attribute the opposition to its in- 
crease to the fact that General Hunter was one of the officers who 
tried Fitz-John Porter, and in a spirit of general accusation against the 
majority the gentleman from Ohio referred to the too liberal pension 
granted to the widow of General Hancock, but which he says was very 
properly done and for which he very cheerfully voted. I did not vote 
for the $2,000 pension to Mrs. Hancock. It wasand is without a prec- 
edent. It is a new departure in pension legislation which is likely to 
be expensive. As compared with the great mass of the bereaved and 
widowed she lives in affluence and plenty. The yearly $2,000 given 
her might, as I believe, have been more prudently and justly given in 
sums of $100 each to twenty dependent widows. 

The widow of General Hunter receives now $30 per month, the 
amount the law gives to all widows of officers of her husband’s rank. 
She, too, is blest, at least favored, with great abundance and good fort- 
une. Exceptions and increases in the amounts allowed by general 
law ought to be allowed only in exceptional cases—in cases of great 
hardship and to relieve actual want or suffering. This is not one of 
them. 

When one of the first vetoed pension bills was considered the Presi- 
dent was criticised and accused of placing the stigma of desertion on the 
memory of the dead soldier, when the fact was the President but stated 
what appears in the records of the War Office, where the charge of de- 
sertion was placed twenty years ago and still remains. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I presume you refer to the case—— 

Mr. MORRISON. Of Tiller, who claimed as alleged dependent 
father of the deceased soldier. I think it was the Tiller case. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will be glad if you will state who accused the 
President during that discussion. I advocated that claim. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not the gentleman from Kentucky, who is al- 
ways fair in debate, and who said that with the facts before the Presi- 
dent the veto was justified. But that was not the character of all the 
discussion in the vetoed cases, much of which was in the same spirit 
of partisan, unfair, and unjust criticism which marks most of the pen- 
sion discussion in and out of Congress. 

On Friday evening last when the bill giving a pension of $50a month 
to the widow of General Stannard, the dead messenger of the House, 
was passed with no vote against it the gentleman from Ohio (General 
GROSVENOR) availed himself of the customary courtesy and took leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp, which he did two days later, say- 
ing, among other things: 


I have no word to say against the honest confederate soldier. I donot won- 
der that they do not feel the zeal in this behalf that wedo. I say, Mr. pean, 
that these confederate generals and colonels and majors and captaias and states- 
men have been vastly out of proportion in their liberality as compared with the 
Northern Democrats. Th) men who in this Congress have hed;,ed the way to 
the relief of the soldier have not been the confederate gentlemen, but have been 
the Democratic members from the North, as I will proceed toshow you. 

I do not wonder, Mr. Speaker, that our Southern brethren—our erring South- 
ern brethren—our returned brethren—the men who boast that they are “in 
their father’s house,” and have “ come tostay "—I do not wonder that they have 
feeling upon this question. The brave men of the South who at the call of what 
they believed to be patriotism—mistaken, and horrible though the mistake 
was—are suffering as our men are suffering, and barred from partici in 
these bounties by constitutional provision, 


by publicsentiment, and yet 


no constitution, no public sentiment can bar humanity. You : 
tutions as high as mountains between the vote of an en-comfedente ne const i. 
man and asuffering and dying comrade of his own command, and you mngress- 
strangle humanity; you can not stifle that feeling of comradeship which | not 
strong between the men of the South as between the men of the North Tt Sas 
it may never die, It ought to live. . 10po 


Was this intended to help General Stannard’s widow, whose pensior 
no one opposed? Was it to help any soldier, soldier's child, or widow 
toa pension? No; not that. For long years the party associates , f 
the gentleman, and I doubt not the gentleman himself, have been tell : 
ing the people of the North that the Democratic party was so domi- 
nated by Southern men that when it got into power they would pre- 
vent payment or grantingof pensions. But now comes the gentleman 
from Ohio and confesses the great wrong his party has done his South- 
ern brethren, ‘‘ these confederate generals and colonels and majors and 
captains and Southern statesmen,” who he finds vastly more liberal in 
granting pensions than Northern Democrats. W!-y this shift of accu- 
sation from South to North? Is it because of that feeling of comrade- 
ship among Southern men which the gentleman from Ohio hopes 1 
never die he believes to further accuse them of illiberality in 
pensions would lose them no votes? Is it because he believes to so ac. 
cuse Northern Democrats might cause them to lose some votes? Or are 
we permitted to believe that the gentleman from Ohio is willing to sub- 
ordinate the cause of meritorious pensions and give it over to yote- 
getting? 

In the furtherance of his purpose, which can hardly be misunder- 
stood, the gentleman (General GROSVENOR) permitted himself to say: 

To the proposition of certain Democrats to add a revenue measure to each 


pension bill I put up the answer of the committee on pensions of the Grand 
Army of the Republic made to Congress this year. It is as follows: 


Boston, Mass., July 1, 19% q 


pes may 
granting 


Samve. 8S. BURDETT, 
Commander-in-chief Grand Army of the Republic: 


The committee on pensions,appointed under resolution of the national en. 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, and authorized to speak there. 
for, feel impelled, through you. in the name and behalf of three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand veterans, to enter an emphatic protest against the prop- 
osition now pending in Congress to attach to a bills—and pension bills 
only—a measure of special taxation to provide for the payment thereof 

This proposition is not to increase the revenues of the Government for general 
perpen by new taxation, but in effect a declaration that while all other expend- 

tures of the General Government, for salaries, public buildings, river and har- 

bor improvements, and the like, shall continue to be paid from existing sources 
of revenue, the debt due to the soldiers and sailors of the Republic, for which 
the most solemn faith of the nation has been plighted, the pensions to the men 
who gave sight and hearing, limbs and health, and who offered their lives in 
defense of the nation, shall mercilessly stand aside, unless subjected to the in- 
vidious distinction of a special method of taxation. 

That every other obligation of the National Government shal! be met from 
the usual and ordinary revenues, but the obligation tothe soldier be singled out 
and alone made to bear the burden of a new and special tax. 

That in the payment of pensions, and pensions alone, one class of the people 
shall be arrayed against another—the tax-payer against the beneficiary—!)y pro- 
ae pensions, and for no other form of indebtedness, a particular tax for 
a speci uw ‘ 

Soocheinat ts half of our comrades of the Grand Army of the Repu)lic, we 

rotest against this measure as the most iniquitous possible, and whicl the 
Enion veterans of the country will resent and repudiate, 

ully yours, 
G. 8S. MERRILL, 
JAMES TANNER, 
JOHN C. LINEHAN, 
JOHN 8S. KOUNTZ, 
Committes on Pensions. 


Mr. Speaker, we here find the gentleman writing down that ‘ cer- 
tain Democrats’’ proposed to add a revenue measure to ‘‘ each pension 
bill”? and indorsing the Grand Army of the Republic committee state- 
ment that it was proposed to attach such a measure to ‘‘all pension 
bills,”? that “‘ the debt due to the soldiers and sailors shall mercilessly 
stand aside unless subjected to the invidious distinction of a special 
method of taxation.’’ Now, he could but know that his own statement, 
as well as the statement of the Grand Army committee, was untair and 
unjust, because both were untrue. No one has offered to add a rev- 
enue measure to each pension bill, nor proposed that the debt due the 
soldiers and sailors should mercilessly or otherwise stand aside unless 
subjected to a special or other method of taxation whatever. 1t has 
never been proposed by anybody to pay or to provide for paying the 
many private pensions annually granted or the debt due to the soldier 
and sailors, amounting annually to more than $65,000,000, otherwise 
than from the ordinary sources of revenue from which all other ord: 
nary expenses and obligations of the Government are paid. 

The proposition so misconstrued and misinterpreted imposed no con- 
dition upon the payment of any pension granted or to be granted. |t 
laid no tax, made no loan, reached no hoarded surplus. It did provide 
a means by which the House might or might not, in its discretion, !ay 
a tax, make a loan, or reach an idle and useless surplus to pay pension 
arrears or other new and largely increased amounts made payable by 
general pension bills and for the payment of which the ordinary re\~ 


mittee } sane be insufficient. 1u <his measure the Grand Army com- 
ede to find that iniquitous purpose which must be looked 


for among those who inspired the committee’s statement. : 
In the effort to make it appear that his has done everything and 


ours nothing for the soldier the gentleman from Ohio declares ‘‘ there ‘= 
notruth in the statement’ that General Grant vetoed the bounty-eq'!- 


zation bill originated and passed ina Democratic House. He says ‘‘ ther¢ 
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can not be found in the United States the original or a copy of any veto 


of that bill ever issued by General Grant.’’ This statement isthe merest 
quibbling evasion. The bounty-equalization bill was passed by the 
House and by the Senate. It was sent to General (or President) Grant, 
and did not become a law for want of his approval. 

Comparisons are frequently made in discussions by the gentleman 
from Ohio and others between the relative amounts paid for pensions 
and for interest on the public or war debt. What relation this com- 
parison has to the granting of pensions is not clear. Nor am I quite 
sure of its purpose, unless it is made in the belief that the payment of 
pensions falls largely upon the owners of the bonded debt and other 
public securities; and generally upon the fortunate owners of capital 
to whom the burden of payment would be no privation or hardship. 
Such a belief would be a grievous error. The taxes which were laid 
upon property, capital, and income during the war for the payment of 
its cost, including pensions, have all been removed. Now pensions, 
as well as interest on the public debt and all other money obligations 
of the Government, are paid by taxes laid on articles in every-day use, 
and therefore these obligations, including pensions, are paid in unequal 
proportion by those who are no further removed from want and suffer- 

than are those to whom the pensions are paid. 

Bat, sir, what are the facts and what justice is there in the state- 
ment that the majority here has failed to respond to the just demand 
of the soldiers, their widows or dependent relatives? When the first 
Democratic House after the war met in 1875 the pension-roll was 
$29,683,116, and was apparently falling off, for in 1878 it was less than 
$27,000,000. Since then it has grown with the aid of legislation origi- 
nating in a Democratic House to $65,747,380 last year and we have 
appropriated $75,000,000 for this year. In this Congress we have added 
$4 per month, estimated at $6,000,000 a year, to the pensions of widows 
who have no votes. 

After nearly forty years we have enrolled in the House the Mexican 
war soldiers at a cost of at least $5,000,000 avyear. This pension bill 
everybody favors, but it never gets through, and neither Northern Dem- 
ocrats nor ‘‘ these confederate generals and colonels and majors and cap- 
tains and Southern statesmen’’ have hedged the way. 

Not only in legislation but in administration have the Democrats 
greatly exceeded their opponents in granting pensions. More than 
twenty years had elapsed before the appointment of the first Demo- 
cratic Commissioner of Pensions after the war, General Black. In that 
time it might reasonably be supposed that all pension claims which 
were good or could be shown to be good had been allowed by his Re- 
publican predecessors, and that only such as were of doubtful propriety 
or very difficult of proof remained to be considered by him. It fell to 
him to adjust such claims only as his Republican predecessors would 
not, or at least did not, allow, or asthe claimants in all that time were 
so doubtful of the justice of such claims they did not present them. 
In short, it fell to him to adjust claims which were largely of the 
shadowy kind—shadowy 23 least so far as the claimants were able to 
— them. Yet, with such cases coming down to him, General 

lack in the fiscal year ending with June last, his first full year in 
office, issued 81,222 pension certificates, which is 6,721 more than was 
ever issued in any previous year. And this great labor was done with 
a considerably reduced clerical force, saving in appropriations and re- 
duction in the cost and expenses of the Pension Office, as shown by a 
statement here submitted. 

The work of the Second Auditor’s Office is, next to the Pension Bu- 
reau, the most important branch of the publicservice to those who served 
the country in the late war. 

The Second Auditor, Mr. Day, and the force in his office settle the 
claims of soldiers, their widows and orphans, for arrearages, back pay, 
and bounty. 

He came into office twenty years after the war, during which time 
his Republican predecessors with all the clerical force demanded had 
been adjusting these claims. Such as were easily adjusted and could 
be established without painstaking and great labor were no doubt 
settled; only those most difficult and hard to establish came down to 
him to settle; and yet left to the consideration of such claims only 
as his rs had not in twenty or more years been able to ad- 
just, at least did not settle and pay, this faithful and effective officer 
settled in his first year more than three thousand claims in excess of those 
allowed by his predecessor in the previous year. His allowances were 
halfasmuch more than the previous year. The accountsaudited, vouch- 
ers handled, and all the business of his office increased in like propor- 
tion in the interest and for the benefit of soldiers living or widows and 
children of soldiers dead, and all this has been accomplished with a 
less average number of clerks and a considerable decrease of expendi- 


; 


Mr. Day and his work in behalf of those whose claims come down 
to us from their war services has commanded the tunstinted approval 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuTrERWoRTH], who, in his speech 
on one of the appropriation bills, said: ~ 


. Day, the Second Auditor, isan energetic, conscientious, clear-headed man. 
can go about his office without appreciating the fact that the President 
- = choosing such a man for Second Auditor, He is crowding the 


¥ 
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Statement showing th 





In conclusion, I repeat that very much of what is said here and else- 
where on the subject of pensions is not intended for the single purpose 
of securing relief for those entitled to the gratitude and beneficent aid 
of the Government, but is said for partisan purposes and in terms and 
statements, unfair and unjust because untrue. 


APPENDIX A. 


PENSION OFFICE STATEMENT, 


amount of appr ypri ns 


during the year 1886. 


rnd t] a? ne? Tite; 





Appropriated Expended, Balan 
Salaries of clerkks...............000+ £1, 954, 650 00 $1, 789, 774 05 | $164,875 95 
Salaries of special! examiners menial 210, 000 00 165, 045 75 4 > b 
€ 1, 954 2 
Per diem and expenses of detailed 
Sl cniiscatiiesisinistns ‘ laciereuiriath 360, 000 00 307,508 70 52,491 30 
Per diem and expenses uf special ex- 
DITO TDi svcccnsses coccceccecenscccccoessoceccese 220, 000 00 176, 359 36 43,640 64 
Sp shensien ntti Cpitaimabiee 2,744, 650 00 2, 438, 687 86 


305, 962 14 


Of the balance ($305,962.14) $71,190 represents the amoun 
of law and $234,772.14 by economy of office 

The records of the bureau further show a saving in the 
printing, and binding during the year of $13,683.55. 

This immense work has been performed with a force of clerks less by over 
one hundred than for the years previous.* 

The number of names added to the rolls was 43,166. 
21 of Commissioner’s report, 1885. t 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, there was paid out for pensions, 
including arrears, the sum of $65,733,094.27. + 

During the fiscal year ending June 30,1886,the Pension Office issued 81,422 
pension certificates, a larger number by 6,721 than were ever issued in any pre- 
vious year, In the month of June the numberof pension certificates issued was 
10,375. f 

For comparative statementof amounts expended, year by 
1886, inclusive, with average clerical force, see below: 


t saved by operation 


matter of stationery, 


For comparison see page 


year, from 1873 to 


Statement showing the average clerical force, year by year, and the amount of money 
expended on account of pensions. 


| Disbursements Clerical 


Year. | onaccount of | foree. 
| pensions. } 
I scsi cep salience rentnerenneeneahensabeivbighevesiatnocometiies $29, 185, 289 62 341 
‘ 30, 593, 749 56 | 32 
29, 683,116 63 | 330 
38, 351,599 69 | 353 


28, 580, 157 04 
26, 844,415 18 335 


33, 780,526 19 








io 

57 240,540 14 375 
50, 626,538 51 367 
54,296, 280 54 759 
60, 431, 972 85 | 1,545 
57, 273, 536 74 | 1,547 
65.733, 094 27 | 1,631 
1,519 


65, 747, 380 00 | 





APPENDIX B. 
STATEMENT OF ARREARS, BOUNTY, ETC. 


In the Second Auditor's Office during the twelve months ending June 30, 1836, 
the average number of clerks employed was ten less than in the previous fiscal 
year, and there was a decrease of more than $20,000 in the expenses. 

In the matter of claims for arrears of pay and bounty there was an increase of 
3,314 in the number settled and of $247,652.78 in the amount allowed, the total 
amount certified in 1885 being $540,064.52, and in 1886 $787,717.30. : 

The record of money accounts audited shows an increase of 632 in number 
and $9,285,000 in amount, and 425 more property accounts were examined and 
disposed of in 1886 than in 1885. 

Thecorrespondence of the office shows a large increase, 64,375 letters received 
and registered against 44,682 in 1885, an increase of 19,693, and 220,130 letters 
written against 200,362 in 1885, an increase of 19,768. 

The other principal items of increase are: 














Vouchers handled by file clerks im 1886.............cce:sesseecssseeseeseeseseseeseeeeees 1, 394, 289 

Vouchers handled by file clerks im 1885 .0............cccessereseseeee . 1,209,788 
IE icine diteecn esrb ces cnsccanetnegmnerenuntocsbtncencsuinceneveesseovsdnmeanenamieeiads 184, 501 

Pay-rolls and other vouchers repaired in 1896............ccccessscceseesceeeeeeeeces 93. 578 

Pay-rolls and other vouchers repaired in 1885..........26 .cceeceee coesessenseeres 14, 761 
BE capunisinerenaiesconnineceemnsenied aniietiepaapeiarepeqnece seecocenecccocsenscnconens 


8, 810 





* The following is a statement of the clerks borne upon the rolls at the periods 
named : 






I itn sis oc eeinnintinnenedigeteuee toocsepsocssereseeysconee ‘ , 552 
Cisco sense gcennnasebesdnietnedsansongsooesancehsnnaenenant 1, 665 
8 TT 1,540 





Pe NE ecicevecrnsceneverscae oncesese te ecasdiveaieiehintimenaimnnananinen 1,536 


+ Of which 2,314 were restorations. 

tFrom March 17 to June 30, 1885, the Pension Office was under the adminis- 
tration of the present Commissioner, and during said period 31,204 pension cer- 
tificates were issued, of which 15,906, or 51 per cent., were originals, making a 
total issue from March 17, 1885, to June 30, 1886, inclusive, of 112,626, and a total 
addition to the rolls of 56,756 new names. The amount paid ont for pensions 
during the period from March 17, 1885, to June 30, 18%, was $23,643,551.77; to 
June 30, 1886, $65,747,380; making a total of $89,391,231.77. 
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Pages of defaced and mutilated pay-rolls copied and verified in 1886... 1,274 
Pages of defaced and mutilated pay-rolls copied and verified in 1885... 














Pages of accounts, &c., journalized im 1886... ......ccccccccseseecsessesereeseneenes 3,068 
Pages of accounts, &c., journalized in 1B8B............cccreiccecserseee coreeeesneens 1,997 
Certificates of non-indebtedness issued to claimants in 1886.................. 5, 602 
Certificates of non-indebtedness issued to claimants in 1885.................. 4,022 

FROTORBD 0. ccccocccccccccsce convessase suopsonsscantenbammeanseuasiiegncsenstiaweneteaheeinnsnetes 1,580 


Requests for information received from the Pension Office, Third Au- 

ditor’s Office, Adjutant-General's Office, and other bureaus in 1886... 18, 138 
Requests for information received from the Pension Office, Third Au- 

ditor’s Office, Adjutant-General’s Office, and other bureaus in 1885_. 14, 425 


Increase . dion saatessaobiaemehecnceretencuessenntinieimmisgiieiai atid 3,713 





Requests as above answered in 1886...... .....00+ssssssseseeeserensennees sos vessenseanes 17, 212 
Requests as above answered in 188)..............ccrsscssssesrenseeesssreneasenenmeenenes 18,716 
ERROORRED snivcepsccccccvccevctcesce eccevouabibbbeuiseeqnentey: presbucwaneseouptnesebieeeaiinn 3, 496 
Settlements journalized and posted im 1886.00... 00.0.0... cccccesesenceeceeresenseenes 4, 283 
Settlements journalized and posted im 1885...........cc00 ccscsveceserreeneneencerens 3, 985 
FeSO occ c0scce connse -esevedhibonnensepsavdibigapie decieintidelianibiinm =n tien 298 


Signatures of officers and soldiers compared for the Pension Office 

and ether Ren £0 BB cconssccscdesmvigiecscmipinguiabdbiignpiismmncmmunmnnes 7,979 
Signatures of officers and soldiers compared for the Pension Office 

Qnd cbhnor Hemenes £m BADD... occcscsccccessoccccsnpssennbenesbennsene cpenes.ceeces sevennte 200080 5, 204 


INCTCABE .......000.. 


Republican Management of the Navy. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 5, 1886. 


On the subject of appropriations for the Navy and the bill to increase the effi- 
ciency thereof. 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Republican and Democratic methods are nowhere so 
aptly illustrated as by the history of our Navy read in the light of 
the figures made in the last twenty years. Other comparisons are apt 
to deceive. Our population has nearly doubled, our wealth has more 
than doubled, business and the expense of carrying it on in every de- 
partment of the Government has increased, our pension-roll has grown 
to $76,000,000 per annum, river and harbor bills carry $14,000,000 
annually, and so the aggregate sum necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment has necessarily increased. But there is one department or arm 
of the Government that has not grown with the growth of the country, 
and that is the Navy. Its personnel has remained nearly the same. 

Let us look at that, comparing two decades. Over the expenditures 
for the Navy from 1867 to 1876, inclusive, the Republicans had abso- 
lute control. Not only had they the executive department which ex- 
pended the money, but they controlled every Congress during that era. 
It was the Forty-third—a Republican—Congress which appropriated for 
1876. Up to that time the Democratic party was so weak as not even 
to be a check upon Republican extravagance. But in 1874 the Demo- 
crats came into power in the House. Their consent was necessary to 
the appropriations for the year 1877, and we have had a Democratic 
House in every Congress since except the Forty-seventh. Let us now 
compare the two decades: 


Expenditures on 
account of the 


Expenditures on 
Year. |} account of the Year. 





Navy. Navy. 
sini ee decd 
$31,034, 011 04 || 1877... | $14,959, 985 36 
25,775,802 72 |) 1878 .. 17,365, 801 37 
20,000, 757 97 || 1879 15, 125, 126 84 
21, 780, 299 87 || 1880... 13,526, 984 74 
19, 431,027 21 || 1881... 15, 683, 671 66 
21, 249, 809 9D |] 1BB2....ccccocsesevensensecs 15, 082, 046 26 
23, 526,256 79 |) 1883 .. 15, 283,437 17 
90, 982, GBT AZ |] 1684 o.......cceccresemaseeee 17,292, 601 44 
21, 497,626 27 |) 1GBS nn... ccceccoccsscreenes 16, 021,079 67 
18, 963,800 82 |) 1886] 5629; 704 95 
. ae 
234,191, 119 10 \ Total... 155, 319, 889 46 








The difference in the expenditures during the two decades is $72 - 
871,229.54, enough to build and equip a respectable modern navy. ’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be said that this statement is unfai; },.. 
cause in 1867 and 1868 the Navy had not been fully reduced to 
footing. Thatistrue. In 1867 and 1868 the estimates were 
thousand men. 

But the act of June 17, 1868, reduced the number of men to 2 509 
It remained at this figure until Juue, 1876. Then it was reduced to 
7,500 men. By the act of May 12, 1879, 750 boys were added, ang +} 
number allowed has since remained at 8,250 men and boys. §o the 
difference in the number of sailors to be paid from 1869 onward is x 
slight that the difference in the expenditures can not be explained }, 
attributing it to this. To make it absolutely clear that the differen: ) 
results not from the amounts paid to men, or to men and officers, anq 
to exclude every other conclusion except that it resulted from extray... 
gant methods, I will leave out of the calculation the two years | 47 
and 1868, and we have the total expenditures for the Navy duriny 
eight years, when Democratic influence was not felt in the councils o/ 
the Government $177,381,605.34 against $155,319,889.46 expende, 
within ten years after the Democratic party began its policy of reform 

The average annual expenditures during eight years of complete |), 
publican ascendency, from 1869 to 1876 inclusive, was $22,172,625.) 1. 
and during the ten which followed, from 1877 to 1886 inclusive. 
was $15,531,988.94. Inotherwords, there was a saving in the expend- 
itures of the Navy during each year after the Democrats came iyi 
power in the House and exercised partial control over appropriations, 
averaging $6,640,636.70, thus making a saving during ten years of $64), - 
406,367, enough money to build and equip arespectable modern nay, 

‘To make it still more clear that but very little of this great sum saved 
could have come from the pay of officers and men, I have had ta)yles 
prepared showing the amounts actually paid out for this purpose during 
all these years. Thus it is shown that the average amount annual; 
paid to officers and men of the Navy and to marines during the cight 
years of complete Republican control was only $380,664.12 annually 
more than was paid for the same purpose during the ten-year period 
Deducting this sum from $6,640,636.70, the annual saving as above 
and the amount saved annually remains $6,259,971.58. 

The exact figures showing the amounts paid out are as follows 


‘ & peace 
ior fifteen 
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This in ten years would amount to more than sixty-two and one- 
half millions of dollars, enough still to build and equip a respecta!le 
modern navy. Where, then, was this extravagance? Ihave shown it 
was not money paid out to officers or men in the service. It was pcr- 
haps everywhere, in all the branches of the service, but especially in 
the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and Steam-Engineering. 

In the eight years of complete Republican control, eight years durii. 
which the Navy was on a the total expenditure of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair was $30,811,257.67 and of the bu- 
reau of Steam-Engineering $12,776,394.68. 

the ten years after the Democrats came into power in tle 
House the Bureau of Construction and spent $14,316,265.14, and 
the Bureau of Steam-Engineéring $9,785,075.81. I leave out of the 
calculation all special app: ons made for increase of the Navy 
during both periods. The do not, therefore, include 
Sane Seeeennen serene in 1873 and built in 1874 of wood, and 
which have rotted and become worthless, while other nations were build- 
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ing of iron and steel. As will be seen, all the expenditures for increase 
ofthe Navy during both periods are accounted for separately, as I am 
dealing now only with ordinary expenditures. It will beseen that the 
average annual expenditure of the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
under fall Republican control was $3,851,407.20. Afterthe Democracy 


$1,431,626.51. So the average expenditures by the Bureau of Steam- 
Engineering during eight years of undisputed Republican control were 
$1,597,049.33. Aiter the Democracy got control of the House the ex- 

ditures by the same bureau were only $978,507.58. The table 
showing the expenditures in full is as follows: 
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=. fae and | Engineering. 
aa — 
1909...» = | $4, 932, 604 55 | $1, 981, 605 19 
1870 ..000 | 4, 267, 888 10 1, 085, 439 23 
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1878 ..ceerseeee 3, 300, 000 00 | 1, 650,000 00 
1874 ccccecceese a3, 499, 994 00 2, 299,784 00 
1875 seeneeee , 297, 708 97 | 1,799, 946 64 
1876 sescoseseenres | , 293, 818 76 | 1,799, 619 62 
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aConstruction of steam-vessels, $3,200,000. 

bDouble-turreted monitors, $395,423.26; esteel cruisers, act of March 3, 1883, 
$1,300,000.00; dsteel cruisers, act of July 7, 1884, $972,209.77-—total, $2,667,633.03. 

e¢Machinery for double-turreted monitors, $861,163.63; steel cruisers’ ma- 
chinery, $626,866.89—total, $1,438,030.52. 

I have taken these two bureausasa sample of Republican maladmin- 
istration. No illustration could be more apt, for all the world knows 
that, notwithstanding these extravagant appropriations, the Navy has 
poe 4 dwindled into such insignificance that we are unable now to 
cope with any modern fleet. 

Take other bureaus, and we find under Republican control similar 
extravagance. TheCommitteeon Naval Affairs during the present Con- 
gress ascertained that the Bureau of Equipment has on hand, in the 
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ing brief reference to the appropriations for the Navy at this session of 
Congress. The total sum included in the annual appropriation for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, is $12,989, 907.20. 
Subtracting the amount included in the bill for completing and arm- 


ing certain new vessels ($186,898), we have the sum of $12,801 ,009.20. 
tcontrolof the House the annual expenditure for the same purpose was | 


This is less than the appropriation fer last year, excluding from that 


| also all appropriations toward a new navy, by the sum of $333,695.75; 
and itis less by $6,162,300.62 than the sum, $18,963,309.82, which was 
expended during the last year of eight-year period of full Republican 


of Commodore Schley, enough canvas ‘‘ to furnish two suits 


of sails and a See to the whole British navy.’’ Some of this 
canvas was bought thirteen years ago and now is worthless. Thesame 
bureau has on hand spectacle-clews for sails by the ton, and valued at 
$18,744, ae to last the Government for eighteen years to come. 

Then there is the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. Many of the 

for this bureau can not be accounted for on any hypothesis 
consistent with honest and fair dealing. Estimated according to the 
sales made to sailors last year, there is now on hand a supply of pea- 
jackets for twenty years, monkey-jackets for five and one-half years, 
black-cloth trousers for four and one-half years, satinet for three and 
one-half years, canvas duck for twelve years, caps for four and one-half 
years, mattress covers for twenty years, and boots for twenty years; 
but in trath and fact much of this clothing has been on hand so long 
and has become so worthless that sailors refuse to buy it. 

The extravagant policy, long acquiesced in, of keeping in store large 
supplies of clothing brings loss in two directions, first, from sales of 
condemned clothing, next from the necessary reductions in price which 
the Government is compelled to make in order to keep pace with a 
falling market. 

The losses in ten years last past have been— 


From sales of condemned clothing..................ccesseesessereoeeee slid anteereitnes $272, 000 
From reduetion in price. B, 
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a iatreniiicarshowds magdliineneyoscascosetvempetonecetis evsseunene-cccvescanese 710, 000 


The fand on hand, subject to the orders of this Bureau of Provisions 
and Clothing, was extravagantly large. It seemed to be a standing 
temptation to fraud. So the present Congress took away and returned 
into the $325,000 of this fund. We also provided for the re- 
turn to the Treasury of the surplus balances on hand to the credit of 
pay of the Navy and pay of the Marine Corps, At the close of the last 

thesesums were, respectively, $576,380.24 and $217,694.24. 
Thus we have returned to the Treasury of moneys unnecessarily appro- 
priated over a million dollars and provided against a future similar 
accumulation. 


COO! 


control, of which I have given the tables. 

This Congress has appropriated toward increasing our Navy, includ- 
ing the $186,898 I have already mentioned, the sum of $3,636,898. 
Adding that to the amount in the regular bill for the naval service, we 
have for 1886 the sum of $16,489,907.20 appropriated for all the pur- 
poses of the Navy. 

Ten years ago annual appropriations made by the Republicans, when 
undisturbed by Democratic ideas of economy, for the naval service alone 
amounted to $2,273,402.62 more than this aggregate. In other words, 
the Republicans spent in 1876 on the naval service alone, not contrib- 
uting one dollar to increase the Navy, $18,963,309.82. Now, under 
Cleveland, we support the Navy, contribute more than three and a half 
millions to build a new navy, and still save over two and one-quarter 
millions upon Republican expenditures of ten years ago 

These figures, I think, show that Democrats can and will, if per- 
mitted, build up our Navy on a less sum than Republicans expended 
when they allowed it to rot. 


Interstate Commerce. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce— 


Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to attempt any very extended 
comparison of the respective merits of these two bills. I wish to 
urge upon the House such action as will result in some legislation 
on this question of interstate commerce. It isa question of primary 
importance. None other within my knowledge is regarded of more 
importance, at least in the section of country where I reside than that of 
wisely and justly controlling the railroad corporations. I want tosecure 
some legislation on this subject. I want tosecure at least a start in that 
direction. I am thoroughly satisfied that if the recommendation of the 
Committee on Commerce of this House be adopted there will be no legis- 
lation whatever on this question. They have to-day given us, substan- 
tially, the same proposition which they have been urging upon the House 
year after year; and so far as my knowledge goes, it has never received 
in the other branch of Congress more than 11 aflirmative votes. It is, 
with slight changes, the Reagan bill of past sessions. Jt has been re- 
pudiated in the Senate upon every occasion when it has been presented; 
and I do not believe that any of its friends of the House Committee on 
Commerce have the slightest hope of securing favorable action upon it in 
that body. 

The Cullom bill, for which our Committee on Commerce propose to 
substistute the Reagan bill, while it is not all that we desire, is cer- 
tainly a step, and a long step, in the right direction. It will at least 
secure reasonable charges by the railroad companies and do away with 
very many evils. I admit that provisions looking to the same end are 
io be found in the Reagan bill, but the differences in the methods of 
enforcing the remedies aregreat. The bill of the House committee sim- 
ply commends the aggrieved individual to litigation—litigation in the 
courts, in which all the odds of wealth, experience, and knowledge of 
the subject-matter involved are against him. Against these odds of 
wealth, experience, and knowledge he must fight his battle, alone and 
unaided. 

I take it that no legislation is necessary todeclare that extortion and 
overcharges shall not be permitted. Under the common law to-day, a 
person who suffers by extortion may bring his action in the courts and 
recover if he can make his prools. 

But the difficulty with him under the Reagan bill is to establish his 
cause of action. He has the aflirmative of the issue, and the burdenis 
upon him to show that a given rate—the one exacted from him—is 
excessive or extortionate. Under the other bill thisis not true. He 
has a friend at court. It becomes under the Cullom bill the duty of 
the commission—skilled men, experts on the subject of transportation— 


I will not dwell longer on past expendituies, but will close by mak- | to investigate for him and ascertain the very facts, to furnish the very 
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proofs of all that he may need. They have the broadest range, the 
amplest facilities, to procure the necessary information. They may 
resort to and examine all sources of information, and the expenses are 
paid by the Government. ‘The bill provides that the commission shall 
have all of these ample opportunities for investigation, and they are 
required under the law to make their findings of fact; and these find- 
ings in the subsequent litigation that may occur are to stand as true 
prima facie. ‘These findings make out the complainant’s case for him, 
shifting the burden of the proof from the weak, where it can not be 
made, onto the strong. That is on the supposition that the complain- 
ant is in the right. 

Why, gentlemen, I regard this as a boon of inestimable value in 
equalizing the possibilities that may result from litigation. To-day if 
a suitor goes into court and attempts to establish an affirmative prop- 
osition against a railroad carrier he finds that the experts, the men who 
have the information upon the subject, are all of them upon the other 
side of the question, all of them hostile to his purpose. The great 
difficulty in the way of the overcharged shipper lies here: Suppose my 
friend from Nebraska is called as a witness to substantiate the propo- 
sition that a given rate is extortionate. He perhaps has much more 
information than the average suitor on subjects of thiskind. Hesays 
the given rate in inquiry is extortionate. ‘‘ How do you know ?”’ is 
the question submitted upon cross-examination—I am trying to look 
at this and discuss it as a practical question, as something every man 
will have to meet under the terms of the Reagan bill—‘‘ how do you 
know that this is extortionate?’’ Perhaps the very best reason that 
he could give would be to suggest a comparison between the rate charged 
and another rate charged by some other corporation. 

Well, sir, the attorney would suggest, ‘‘ What are your means of in- 
formation? What is your knowledge as to the conditions in the two 
cases? What do you know of the elements of cost that enter into the 
thing we call transportation, forty or fifty or sixty distinct elements of 
cost—the grades here and ‘here, the cost of construction of that road, 
the cost of this; how much of the time of that is impeded by snows or 
storms as compared with this; the amount of traffic of the two roads, 
the cost of fuel?’’ And sohe would go through the whole list of factors 
that aid in making the total of expense in moving freights. 

The gentleman would undoubtedly be compelled to say, unless his 
information is more ample and his knowledge much greater than that 
of the average citizen, that he was unable to answer these questions. 
His evidence would have absolutely no weight, because not based on 
knowledge of the subject-matter, and the suit would fail. Hence itis 
@ mere mockery to a man to say he shall have his right of action; itis 
a mere mockery to say that the railroad corporations shall not impose 
upon him when you give him no means to make good his assertion that 
they have imposed upon him. It is not enough to give him a right of 
action. If you intend to give him anything of value give him such a 
remedy as will enable him to assert and maintain his rights in. the 
courts, if the corporation that has wronged him will not obey the find- 
ings and order of the commission and compel him to go to the courts 
for relief. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The Cullom bill gives the facilities and furnishes 
the aids. Now, gentlemen, we can secure the advantages which are 
demanded if we refuse to vote for the adoption of the amendment and 
let the question come before the House as to whether we will have 
legislation upon this vital question, or whether, through an adherence 
to the report of the Committee on Commerce, we will suspend action 
between the two Houses and remain in precisely the same condition 
we have been in for all time past. 

If it were not for the known and well-known opinions and integrity 
of the gentlemen who are urging the adoption of the Reagan bill, we 
might almost suspect that they were the men who wanted no action 
at all; that they are pursuing a course they know will leave the cor- 
porations of the country absolutely untrammeled, and farnish the 
people no relief whatever. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I wish 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa how he gets th. information that the 
ae is so firmly fixed in its opinion that there is no compromise pos- 
sible? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I judge from the action of the Senate heretofore. 
The bill of the gentleman was before the Senate at the last session. It 
received merely 11 votes and no more. The gentleman knows the 
facts as wellas I. The Cullom bill passed the Senate by a vote of 42 
to 2, I believe. 

Mr, REAGAN. 


I yield to the gentleman the re- 


J do not know that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then the gentleman is not so familiar with the 
subject as I had supposed. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman is not authorized to speak for the 
Senate, or say that it will not agree to a compromise. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Iam only speaking from sources which are open 
to the gentleman in common *;itn myself. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Perssylvania. I gave the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from iowa. 


SS 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman’s time had expired. 

ee of Pennsylvania, I think not, Mr. Speaker until 5 
o’ clock. aot 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman had occupied an hour 
Chair was not aware of the fact that he had more time than that 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, having been in the chair .; 
time, I will state that the gentleman’s hour expired at five m 
fore 5 o’clock, but he was entitled.to an hour 
Chair understood. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from Iowa will proceed until 
5 o'clock. 25 

Mr. HEPBURN. 
evening session. ms 

oe 


The 


ir at the 
; © minutes be- 
and five minutes, as the 


{ will reserve the remaining five minutes until tl 


% % * * 
Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] in his very laudable desire to place 
new laurels upon the brow of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAG uN] 
and to enhance so far as he may the value of the distinguished servies 
which that gentleman has rendered to this Government. I sympathize 
with him, too, in the hope he has expressed as to the results the great 
Democratic party is to accomplish in its new mission and with its new 
lease of power. Yet I am constrained to express the fear, judging from 
what we have up to this time witnessed, that all of his blissful antici- 
pations as to the performances of that organization are not to be realized. 
I believe that up to this time he could count on the fingers of his right 
hand, even if he had lost four-fifths of his fingers [laughter], all that 
that party in a year and a half has accomplished in the direction of 
performance of the extraordinary promises that it made before it ob- 
tained its present lease of power. 

I would have been glad if the gentleman, instead of giving us the 
essay, estimable as it is, upon the general subject of transportation and 
the glories of the Democratic party, which he has just delivered, had 
met the requirements of the majority of his committee in view of the 
legislation they propose. There came to this House and was referred 
to his committee a proposition under and by which it was believed that 
control of the railroads would be possible. That proposition had re- 
ceived the attention and careful consideration of the other branch of 
the national Legislature for many months. It was the result of a care- 
fully considered examination of this vexed subject. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee, which framed it, had called many witnesses, had 
carefully examined them, was familiar with the views of all the rail- 
road experts of the country upon this great question. The committee 
of the Senate appointed at a previous session had visited all parts of the 
United States; had invited all classes of persons interested in trans- 
portation to appear before it and express their views, to state their 
grievances, and to suggest remedies. 

Shippers and carriers, boards of trade, and chambers of commerce in 
great numbers and in all parts of the country—East, West, North, and 
South—had availed themselves of this opportanity, and the committee 
had in this way collected a vast fund of valuable information bearing 
upon the subject, which as a public document has been published in 
two large volumes, and is a valuable contribution to the fund of in- 
formation on the carrying trade of the country; and, as a result of all 
its investigations and all its efforts, had crystallized certain provisions 
into a proposed law passed by the Senate and sent to the House. The 
Committee of Commerce of the House, of which the gentleman isa 
member, now proposes at once to wipe out all that has been done in 
this direction, to do away with it instanter, and to give us something 
radically different in its place. It seems to me that it would have 
been wise for the gentleman who proposes this substitute for the Senate 
bill, wise for all the gentlemen upon the majority side of that commit- 
tee, to have given some reason why it is better that we should not now, 
on this very day, secure legislation that so many of us want, by adopt- 
ing the bill of the Senate. That ends the matter. That gives the 
people immediate relief. The passage of the substitute gives us noth- 
ing but a disagreement between the two Houses—no legislation. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima ques 
tion? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Are we legislating here for the people or for the 
Senate ? 

Mr. HEPBURN. We are legislating here for the people, but we can 
not legislate for the people without the aid of the Senate. It requires 
the concurrence of the two Houses in the same bill to enact law. The 
gentleman has seen fit to tell us of some of the propositions contained 
in the substitute he advocates, yet he has failed to tell us that every 
provision that he has alluded to is contained in the original Senate bill 
tor which he proposes to substitute another—every one of them, save 
one; and I think I can show before I get through that the remark ap 
plies in a degree to every one of them. 

My friend calls my attention to the pooling. I want to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman who may conciude this debate to this marked 
fact—that pooling is not prohibited in the substitute; it is only the 
money pool that is prohibited. Pooling cun go on just as it exists to 
day so far as combination is , So far as private arrangement |S 
concerned. All that the bill proposes is to prohibit the money pool 
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and to say that after the combination has been made the members of | men who can and will honestly administer this law? It seems to me 
that combination shall not divide the profits which may result from it. 
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that those gentlemen who say ‘‘no”’’ are disposed to put a stigma upon 
The gentleman has called attention to the fact that the bill which | their species which I at least am not willing to indorse. Iam fully 
he advocates provides that no discrimination in rates shall occur. Has | persuaded that the present Executive, that any President we have ever 
he not found in the Senate bill, which he undertakes to ignore, pre- | had, could and would select from the citizens of this land five men 
cisely the same provision? The Cullom bill, theSenate bill, prohibits | who could and would faithfully and hor.estly administer this law, and 
all discriminations. es in cases where they were satisfied it was necessary to suspend the op- 

The gentleman says that in his measure there is a provision, which | eration of this section, could safely be permitted to use their power to 
be extols as though it were a new discovery, requiring all rates to be | suspend it and give to localities situated as is the city of Chicago (which, 
reasonable, But a similar requirement is in the other bill. All rates | I use for example), and the people farther away from the seaboard, to 
shall be reasonable in the language of the Senate bill. which all of their products are ultimately sent, the right to secure these 

Further, he says that all shall have the same facilities, the rich and | lower rates that now come from the competition with the water routes. 
the poor; that there shall be no classes; that here it shall not be held The gentleman tells us further that ‘‘all prohibited acts are declared 
¢hat one class or one locality shall have, either in the facilities for ship- | to be unlawful and made criminal.’’ Why, sir, that is a provision of 
ment or in rates, an advantage which is denied to another. The same | the other bill. So it is with the next suggestion which he makes, that 
provision is to be found in the bill of the Senate. where recoveries are had under the bill which he advocates the attor- 

“Shipments shall be continuous.’’ That is simply copied from the | ney’s fee shall be charged among the costs. That is one of the pro- 
Senate bill, in which everything relating to the continuousness of ship- | visions of the Senate bill. He further urges that books are required 
ments found in the substitute is to be found in the original. to be produced and officers and employ¢s required to testify. That is 

Mr. REAGAN. In that respect the Senate bill is copied from the | also a provision of the other bill. ‘‘ Persons doing prohibited acts are 
House bill. guilty of misdemeanor.’’ That is also a provision of the other bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. ‘No pooling of earnings,’’ says the gentleman | But the penalties under the Senate bill are more rigorous than under 
from Virginia. I have already spoken of that. the bill which the gentleman advocates. 

“There shall be no rebate, no drawback, and no undue advantage,”’ Thus, Mr. Chairman, all the provisions which the gentleman so ear- 
says the gentleman. But he will find precisely the same provision in | nestly extols in the substitute he advocates are to be found among the 
the bill which he so seriously contemns. provisions of the bill which he declares to be utterly worthless, which 

‘Schedules shall be published and schedules shall be permanent.’’ | he condemns and contemns with all the severity of denunciation and 
There is the same provision in the Senate bill. If there is any differ- | rhetoric. 
ence, the difference in my humble judgment is in favor of the bill which 3ut, Mr. Speaker, there are some provisions of great importance in 
the gentleman does not esteem. my judgment to be found in the original bill which are not to be found 

“There shall be no greater charge for ashorter haul than for alonger | in the substitute. 
one.”? This has been at all times the especial pet measure of the gen- The gentleman went through with the entire schedule of virtues to 
tleman who drafted this bill. No matter what other changes he has | be found in his bill. He did not advert to any of those provisions, 
made during the eleven years that he has been unsuccessfully advocat- | which are remedial in their nature and wonderfully beneficial to be 
ing his measure he has clung tenaciously, with the utmost of affection, | found in the Senate bill that are not in the Reagan bill. 
to this particular provision. Does not the gentleman find that provis- Under the provisions of the Senate bill the circuit courts of the coun- 
ion word for word in the Senate bill? The author of this substitute | try are always to be open for the hearing of cases growing out of this 
lives near the seaboard. There might be an advantage secured by his | statute. Under the provisions of that bill the equity side of the court 
constituents by the adoption of this provision, but it would be procured | is appealed to, the cumbersome system of equity pleading is abandoned, 
at the expense of those who live at a great distance from the seaports. | and the fact statement, the informal pleading, is the system adopted. 

But the Senate bill contains this with another wise provision. It is Again, cases arising under the Senate bill are to be heard instanter. 
known, Mr. Speaker—I think no one will deny it—that the fourth sec- | There are to be none of the law’s delays. Again, under the provisions 
tion of thesubstitute would operate most harmfully against large classes | of the bill which the gentleman prefers the suitor has no new remedy 
of shippers. whatever. He must appeal to the courts, as he does in any other liti- 

There are localities, notably the city of Chicago, where because of an | gation. 

extraordinary west-bound traffic a large number of cars every week The gentleman is not willing to trust toacommission. There isnot 
would have to pass back empty, increasing the cost of all the trafficon | virtue among all our citizenship to meet the emergency of furnishing 
the seven great trunk line roads, if the carriers were not permitted to | relief under a commission system. But he iscompelled under his own 
fill those cars at rates to meet the competition of the water route, by | bill to resort to the aid of some class of men. He must rely on human 
the extraordinarily low charges which shippers from that point get. | agency after all. 
Twenty-two thousand tons was the amount of east-bound rail freight Courts can be corrupt, the gentleman need not be reminded, as well 
from the city of Chicago, which by reason of these low rates was able | as commissioners; and here to possibly a corrupt court—there are few 
to com with the water route from Chicago to New York the week | of them, but there may be some under the gentleman’s bill—the suitor 
before 22,000 tons—more than a thousand car-loads, and the ship- | is remanded. Heis remanded toit without any aid from any law other 
ments by rail have in some months reached the enormous proportions | than that to-day possessed by all suitors. Hestands there alone, weak 
of 235,000 tons in a single month. Now, suppose the provisions of the | and poor and ignorant though he may be, with a ten-dollar case or a one- 
Reagan bill should become the law of the land, suppose a company | hundred-dollarcase. He must make his own case against a wealthy cor- 
could charge no less rate from its western terminus than from interme- | poration. He must do that, too, without technical knowledge of the 
diate points, what would bethe result? The gentleman would assume, | matters litigated. He has no witnesses who are better informed than 
and would argue, that necessarily the rates to intermediate points would | himself. The witnesses which must establish his case are the experts 
be lowered to correspond with the low rate from Chicago. But that | that belong to the other side of the question. The employés of the 
would not be the case. carrier are the only experts he can secure. 

The companies must necessarily raise the terminal rate—the Chicago Under the Senate bill the law mercifully provides him with his wit- 
rate—and lose all of that traffic. They would lose it because the in- | nesses. That gives to him where he makes his complaint the aid of the 
creased rate would be greater than the water rate. As it is to-day, it | commission. It becomes their duty at once to investigate. They may 
may not pay the actual cost of transportation; but it pays something | send for persons and for papers. They may resort to the books of the 
more than the cost of hauling the cars that would be hauled back empty | corporation. They can compel the attendance of the employés as ex- 
but for it; in many instances it barely pays forcarrying back the empty | perts, and the members of the commission will soon be experts them- 
cars. But that is an advantagetotheintermediateshipper. Thereis a | selves; and from the mass of testimony they make up a finding which 
certain sum which must be raised by the carrier, thesum that will cover | becomes in the future litigation one of the records of the court and 
the fixed charges upon the road and that will pay the operating expenses. | stands there prima facie as true, throwing the burden of proof upon the 
Shippers have to pay for this. If no portion of this can be earned from | corporation. 
the terminal station it is absolutely necessary that the intermediate The gentleman proposes in his love for the poor man, in his desire to 
station shall pay it. All «lasses are benefited by a provision which al- | secure him redress, to take that from him, and to leave him without 
lows the to charge this less rate in instances of this character. | assistance save.that which nature has given to him. 

By the Reagan bill the carrier is not permitted to dothis. By the Sen- The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
ate bill, while it contains precisely the same provision as the Reagan Mr. DUNHAM. I will yield the gentleman five minutes of my time. 
bill, the commission is permitted in cases of this kind to suspend the Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have five minutes of my own time 
operation of the fourth section and give to the Western shipper the benefit | coming over from the afternoon session. 

of the low rate given by the roads that are brought in competition with The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will proceed. 

water rates. Mr. HEPBURN. Underthce bill, which the gentleman seems to think 

“Ah,”’ says the gentleman, ‘‘you are opening the door to all kinds of | is entirely without fault, there is no provision investing these courts 
fraud and all kinds of black-mail.”” Mr. Speaker, is it not possible for | with the power to punish disobedience as contempt. 
the present Executive of the United States to find within all the bor- Under the procedure authorized by the Senate bill that corporation 
ders of the land among the 12,000,000 of voters of this country five | found to be in the wrong may be compelled by the order of the court 
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to extend redress, but if there is failure, then the strong arm of the law, 
the whole power of the Government, compels obedience to the mandate 
of the court. 

Under the provisions of the substitute it is a strong corporation against 
aweaksuitor. Inthe other it is the majesty of the Government against 
a creature which it has created. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that a commission of five would 
be entirely inadequate to transact the immense business that would 
come before it. Suppose this is true—I do not believe it would be 
found to be trae—but should it be, the shipper would have, without 
the aid of the commission, all of the remedies, under the Senate bill, 
that he could have under the substitute. The man aggrieved is not 
compelled to resort to the commission. He may proceed at once to in- 
voke the aid of the courts. He may bring his suit precisely as he must 
do under the substitute. All of the aids given him by the commission 
are in addition to those of the substitute, and in addition to the court 
remedies also provided for by the Senate bill. 

But there is another marked difference between the remedies pro- 
vided for by the two bills. All actions under the Reagan bill are pri- 
vate actions, and bind only the parties to the suit. The suit of A 
against a carrier affects in its results only the parties. Suppose thatat 
& given point a carrier pursues a course that harms all the shippers at 
that point, to protect themselves each one must resort to litigation. 
This is not the case under the Senate bill. Under its provisions the 
comniission would investigate the grievance and make its order, which 
woukdl be general and apply to all cases, which, if not promptly obeyed, 
would impose upon it the duty of procuring the writ of injunction or 
mandamus of the proper court, compelling the righting of many wrongs 
atonce. The Reagan bill operates upon individual cases; the Senate 
bill operates upon groups of cases. Under the latter many cases are 
disposed of at once that under the other would be separated intomany 
actions. TheSenate bill is the measure for the people; the Reagan bill 
is the measure for the lawyers, whose interest it would be to fill the 
dockets of the courts and multiply indefinitely the litigation of the 
country. 

Another marked difference between these measures is this: The 
Reagan bill does not pretend to give any relief or remedy against ex- 
tortionate passenger charges. The Cullom bill includes them within 
its ample provisions. Just why the gentleman from Texas should ig- 
nore complaints of this kind I do not know. Fortunately the Senate 
bill is not silent on the subject. And as these passenger charges con- 
stitute nearly one-fourth of the earnings of the carriers, and as they are 
often extravagantly high, it seems to me the subject was one worthy of 
the attention of the House Committee on Commerce, and worthy of our 
earnest consideration. 

The gentleman is anxious for legislation. I have no doubt that is 
true, but if he is, I beseech him to abandon the substitute he now fa- 
vors and aid us in securing this Senate bill. It is practical, and it is 
possible we can secure the redress we need simply by theabandonment 
of his favorite idea of ‘‘ crowning the gentleman from Texas with new 
laurels and showering new honors upon his worthy head’’ and voting 
for the bill that has already passed one House and needs only our sanc- 
tion to become law. If we will agree to the Senate bill we can have 
this needed legislation before the end of this week. I urge gentlemen 
to enable us now to accomplish this great good. 

If he will simply abandon his bill that has never received favor in 
the Senate and devote himself to those measures that are attainable, 
practical, we can have before the week closes an enactment which, if 
it is not perfect in itself, is so far beyond the present status that it will 
bea relief to the great majority of cases. 

The gentleman says the commission system is notin good repute. I 
think he is mistaken in that statement. So far as my own experience 
goes (and of course it can apply only to State commissions, to such as 
can be controlled by the States), where there are commissions they 
have resulted most beneficially to the people in respect to all State 
traflic. 

In the State in which I live, among all of the grievances which have 
been submitted, among all of the cases called to the adjudication of the 
commission, there has been but one solitary case, according to the last 
report of that commission, where the railroad company has not yielded 
to the moral power and influences brought to bear upon them through 
the action of this commission. 

I know that litigation between the people and the corporations has 
wonderfully decreased. While afew years ago our courts werethronged 
and glutted with this kind of litigation, it is now seldom that disputes 
vetween the shipper and the carrier are carried to the courts, 80 far, I 
mean, as they involve simply questions of Statecommerceand are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the commission. They settle them; and in my 
humble judgment they would be settled in this broader field of inter- 
state commerce if we had that class of commission or if jurisdiction over 

that class of cases was conferred upon a commission concurrent with 
the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a friend of the Cullom bill. I want to see it 

I am acting not only in obedience to the declared wil! of 
my State, instructing its Senators and requesting its Representatives 
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es 
to vote for that bill, and of my party, which at its last State conv. 
tion declared in favor of this system, but I am acting in a th 
the dictates of my own judgment in the premises. I believe j; aa 
produce relief. I believe it will settle these vexed questions. | },,.. 
lieve we will hear no more of the extortions of corporations: th at th : 
extortions will cease to exist under the beneficent influences of t his 
beneficent law, and therefore I am heartily and thoroughly “ 


7 ; in favor 
its adoption. ~_a 


Interstate Commerce. 
SPEECH 


HON. RANSOM W. DUNHAM. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1532) to regulate eo; 


Mr. DUNHAM said: 

Mr. SpgAKER: The object of all legislation is to accomplish some 
good, either to government or people. I think it will be admitted 
that legislation which benefits neither is no good and it would be 
better to avoid it. Beyond doubt legislation that results in injury to 
great interests is unwise. An exception to this rule may be allowed 
if the people derive a benefit that does not stop with temporary puin. 
but if the final result is a disadvantage, then it were better neyy 
have been done. 

Dangers beset the pathway when prejudice or imaginary grievances 
stand as guideboards to action. The crooked road of blind passion js 
not the straight, smooth highway that true statesmanship seeks to 
tread. 

The bill now under consideration proposes to deal with the laryes! 
single interest in this country, te control and regulate its business 
The railroads of the United States represent some $7,000,(00,000 in 
capital, cover 130,000 miles of track, and give employment to neurly 
one million men, and directly give support te at least five millions o: 


+ 
LO 


people. Should the result of our action prove ruinous to this iinmense 
interest the people, who will finally become the real sufferers, wil! 
justly hold us responsible. 


No one will attempt to deny but what unrestrained license has been 
injudiciously taken advantage of by railroad corporations until public 
sentiment has demanded a correction of evils. 

An admission of this fact must be accompanied with the statement 
that corrections have been largely made, in some sections in obedience 
to positive law, in others by advice and recommendation of commissions 
and in others by the law of necessity known as competition. | ositive 
law in many cases has reduced ratesof freight and passenger tarit!s, but 
competitive necessity has carried the figures lower than any lezis!ative 
body ever dared to positively demand. 

Now comes the question, how shall evils still existing be reached ’ 
Shall it be done moderately, in a spirit of fairness, within the bounds 
of reason, or shall severe and stringent measures be taken, sucli as can 
only ruin and leave desolation to follow ? 

Any real friend to the people, any trw ‘eliever in doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number, will promptiy say a cautious movement is 
the best. To creep before you attempt to walk is natural, and 1: yo 
attempt to overreach nature you will] certainly fall. 

General and not individual interests or benefits must be looked to. 
Whole communities or States or several States, and not localitics, jusi\y 
claim the greatest consideration. True, a proper regard for the mghts 
of all earnestly prescribes thatall shall be treated as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, but the rule of law is as old as the centuries that what }ene'' 
the public must contro] against private interests. ; 

Legislation on the subject of commerce between the States claims 
the attention of Congress. All know it is a difficult subject to hand's 
The conflicting interests of capital and labor; the question of how '.! 
legislation can go against corporations; to what extent they «a 
regulated and yet not interfere with the demands of the peop!c. »0' 
ruin the wages that go to the thousands of employés. These con) 
erations claim our careful attention. I do not believe we shou!.! ('\.\' 
a great business subject like this under a spirit of party politics. 
allow our action to be controlled by hopes or fears as to how !.uy 
votes it will make or lose. That ions have no souls hs 
peatedly been proven to be correct; that legislative bodies have o!\«! 
met them on their very ground and in their action cut .o the «\" 
does not admit of argument. 

The gentleman from Texas[ Mr. hin AGAN] is the father of a propo-! 
act to regulate and control interstate commerce, so far as it is carr ed 


on by railroads. In my judgment the bill in its present form 1s 0% 
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wise, uncalled for, unjust, and if ever enacted into law is so proscrip- | 
tive in its terms that it will defeat itself, at the same time it may work | 
rin to the great interests it seeks to control, and in the end cause | 
troubles innumerable, such as vexatious and expensive law suits, de- 
jays to business, practical ruin to the capital invested, discourage the 
pailding of new lines, thereby hindering and checking the growth of 
communities, and what is more important at this time than ali 


a points its certainty of interfering with the rights of labor. The | 
terms of the bill are arbitrary and not flexible as ought to be the case. | 


It is particularly objectionable in that no authority is given to any 
officer or board to meet the varied questions as they arise and decide 
them in a spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned. Our best au- | 
thorities universally agree that commissions are the best remedies thus 
far produced, and in all the States that have adopted them not one has 
failed to work admirably, and in scarcely a case have they failed to 
equitably adjust and satisfactorily settle all differences. 

The interests of railroads and the people are so closely blended that | 
the necessities of both are supplied from each other, but in case of dis- 
putes arising a prompt and equitable settlement is advisable and de- 
sirable for both. Now, admitting this, what better mode can there be 
for regulating interstate commerce than by means of a board of com- | 
missioners? 

The bill under consideration ignores all chance for fair adjustments, 


and proceeds upon the theory that iron-clad law is the best. A great 
railroad is nothing more than an immense commercial house. Certain 


rules for manner of conducting the business and government of em- | 
ployés are necessary, but danger of disaster might lie in the pathshould | 
they be so firmly bound as to be unable to follow the laws of trade. 

One of the difficulties in the way of Congressional legislation on this | 
subject is the fact that any United States law can only affect property 
passing from one State to another; therefore many roads must neces- 
sarily be wholly exempt, and in that way may make rates which may 
prove ruinous to others, The Reagan bill does not establish rates di- 
rectly, but in its terms so controls them that perhaps their position 
would be no worse if it absolutely and arbitrarily did make them. 
Section 4 refers to what is commonly known as the short and long haul, 
and prohibits the charging more for the former than the latter. This 
subject is the one that creates more discussion, more complaint, than | 
any other, and yet is less understood than any one of the various rail- 
road problerns. 

The natural tendency of every one is to condemn the practice, and 
the general public, not being familiar with all the items that go to 
make up the business and plans of a railroad company, jump at conclu- 
sions, saying it stands to reason it must be wrong. A wise legislator 
will examine carefully his footing, and doing this he must admit that 
men who have spent their lives in the transportation business, men 
who have studied the question in all its forms, looked at it in every 
direction and from every standpoint, surely oughi to know more | 
about it than the mere theorist. Who would think of engaging a | 
blacksmith to handle the delicate mechanism of a watch? Who would | 
employ a chimney sweeper to clean the walls of an elegant mansion? 
What manufacturer would place his machinery in charge of a house car- 
penter? What great mercantile house would place its business in the 
hands of a contracting mason? Where is the Jegislator so wise in his 
own conceit as to deny the conclusions of practical railroadexperts? | 

Let us suppose a few cases where the prohibition of short-haul charges | 
may work an admitted injury. For instance, the rate of freight from 
Boston to San Francisco is $1 per 100 pounds, and this is divided among | 
six railroads in certain proportions to each. Suppose the Lake Shore | 
road, running from Buffalo to Chicago, through a part of six States, 
receives for its proportion of the work 15 cents per 100 pounds; under 
the terms of this Reagan bill it is prohibited from collecting more than 
that rate on all similar freight shipped over its line, either between its 
extreme terminal stations, or from any one station to another on any 
part of its line. This, also, applies to ali the other roads that form a | 
part of the contracting line from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. In 
other words, Boston being a competing point for various lines of roads | 
tothe Pacific coast, and also with water communication claiming a | 
share of business, rates for through freights made from that city must | 

oe no less in proportion than from one small inland point to another. 
Again: suppose, as is often the case, the rate of freight from Chicago | 
to New York via Jersey City is 15 cents per hundred pounds, shipped | 
: by railroad through seven States, must every interior non-competing 
; point have the same? Has Chicago, that has water communication | 








all the way to New York, noadvantage over the non-competing interivr | 
places? Can not a railroad company be allowed to make a low rate 
that will enable it tocompete with the water route without being c)m- 
pelled to do the same for every other point that has no water advan- 
tages, and whose business compares with Chicago as a bucket of water 


"— great ocean ? 

Shall a railroad running from Chicago, obliged to compete at that 

= — several other roads, all anxious for business, be tied down 
i 


stations to accept rates forced frequently by 
? Whyshould Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
nnati, Saint Louis, great Western cities of trade and 
transportation, favored by nature in location, and, like Chicago, cov- 
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| the superficial observer. 


| people. 


| belong together, their interests harmonize. 
| railroads they crush out themselves, 
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ered with a network of railroads reaching out in every direction, be 
placed on an equal footing with nediate stations ? 

Some may claim that local points east of Chicago are entitled to same 
rates to local stations west of great Eastern « 
adelphia, New York, and Boston 
the Eastern cities just named. re is no denying it does look so to 
But le ; examine the question. Chances 
are an empty car must have been hauled to the western point and that 
it must after discharging be hauled to the eastern terminal. 
experts say there is more work in this than through hauling 


i 
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nteri 
ities like Baltimore, Phil- 
is are allowed between Chicago and 
ry 
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Railroad 
Facili- 


| ties for loading and unloading at the interior points rarely equal the 


extreme stations. Neither the shipping nor discharging point has any 
competition, and probably the road is getting no more than fair com- 
pensation which may be necessary to in a measure regain what it 
has lost by the competition of water and other roads. This brings for- 
ward the question why the country should apparently be at a disad- 
vantage over the city terminal point. The reply is, it has always been 
so, and is due to necessity and not always to justice. 

Now, let us look at another view of the case—the standpoint of a 
manufacturing concern—the difference between two companies in the 
same business, one located in a large city, the other in a country town; 
one pays perhaps $250 per front foot for land whereon to erect its build- 
ings, the other pays $250 per acre; one pays enormous city taxes, the 
other very little; high city rents and prices for provisions force one to 
pay its employés much more than the other; both of these concerns 
sell their product perhaps in the same sections; the city goods must go 
by rail directly through the town occupied by the other. 
tion arises, how is the city company to compete? How can it bedone 
except by the railroad company charging more for the short than fo 
the long haul, and thus enabling both to lay down their goods at a 
given distance at precisely the same cost? Locate New York as the 
city and 50 miles in the interior of New Jersey as the country, with 
Virginia and other Southern States as their market. The Pennsyl- 
Vania road must give the New York dealer lower rates or he must close 
up his business. Unless the Pennsylvania road does charge the New 
York manufacturer less than the Jerseyman, then it certainly discrim- 
inates in fgvor of New Jersey. 

Mr. REAGAN. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN. Is it your conception that it is any part of the busi- 
ness of the railroads to equalize the profits of private parties by decreas- 
ing the profits of one and enlarging those of another? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I will say in response that it may not be a part of 
the business of the railroads. Iam willing to concede that it is not; 
but it is a necessity at times to communities; and I understand, and 
in fact it is claimed, that the railroads are run for the benefit of the 
If it is necessary for the benefit of « community to place that 
community, in reference to freight rates, at any time equal to another 
community, then the railroad company may do so by making a 
cession to one so as to enable it to compete with the other. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does my friend think that a State government or 


‘The ques- 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 


} 


con- 


| the United States Government would dare to do such a thing as that? 


Mr. DUNHAM. Ido not know thatthey would. I donot think it 
is the business of States; but itis probably the business of railroads, for 
two objects; one to make money for their stockholders, the other for 
the people. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Does not my colleague from Illi- 
nois understand that the railroads in that part of the country repre- 
sented by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, generaily have 
been failures? They pay neither interest on their bonds nor dividends on 
their stock; and he speaks from the standpoint of broken-down rail- 
roads. 

Mr. REAGAN. No; I do not speak from that standpoint. I will 
take any road; take the Pennsylvania road, for example, if you call 
that a broken-down road. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir, Ido not; but I speak of 
the generai experience of the gentleman from Texas in reference to rail- 
roads. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman misapprehends the position I take. 

Mr. DUNHAM. And not only is it for the benefit of the railroads 
to make these concessions to the towns or to manufacturing concerns, 
but it is for the benefit of the people, and the railroads and the people 

If the people crush out the 
If the people a series of ob- 
noxious measures of legislation or of injurious legislation compel the 
railroads to do businesr at a rate that is ruinous to them th 
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well close out their own business, because a railroad company is likea 
mereantile establishment; if it constantly loses money it goes to the 
wall. Ifa railroad company constantly loses money they go into the 
hands of areceiver, wiping out the stock; in fact they fail. Now, it is 


for the interest of the railroads to help the towns through which they 
run; and if thecity of New York needsa rate lower to Virginia, North 
Carolina, or Texas, owing to the increased cost of manufacturing busi- 
ness in that city over a town 50 or 100 miles in the interior, it certainly 
is for the benefit of the people of New York that they should have that 
rate, and it is no injury to the town 50 or 100 miles away, especially 
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as they both sell their manufactured goods 500 miles off at the same 
price. 

The Reagan bill prohibits what is proper and legitimate in such a 
case as this, and yet it inconsistently says, ‘‘ all charges forsuch services 
shall be reasonable.’’ 

Now, we will turn in another direction. Millions of bushels of grain 
arrive at the port of Buffalo each year via the lakes from the West. 
There are several ways of getting this grain to New York—one all wa- 
ter, one all rail; other, part rail and part water. The New York Cen: 
tral road is wholly within the State of New York. If it carries any of 
this grain it must compete with the Erie Canal which last year carried 
millions of bushels of grain at under 5 cents per bushel. It can do 
this, has done it in the past, will do it inthe future; and yet from Buf- 
falo to interior points it charged and collected a higher rate than 5 
cents an? also a higher rate from interior points to New York. 

Can the Erie, West Shore, and other roads that reach New York by 
going through another State compete, under this Reagan bill, with the 
New York Central? You may say they can, but if they take grain for 
one person from Buffalo to New York, then they must do it from Buf- 
falo to all points and from all points to New York at the same rate. 
In other words, severe United States law forces several roads toward 
bankruptcy, while another with no better facilities bears off the palm, 
collects the profits, and does all the business. How much better would 
it be to have a railroad board of commissioners that could adjudicate 
promptly upon such cases and place such parallel roads on equal terms. 
Here is a discrimination, or rather here is proposed to be a discrimina- 
tion, in favor of the New York Central Railroad upheld and supported 
by law. 

"The scales of justice will never balance under such weights as this. 
Under this short-haul prohibition section railroads that now make 
through rates up and down the Atlantic coast from Maine to Texas 
must retire from the business, for they surely can not afford to do local 
work at prices they must concede in order to compete with the ocean 
steamers. Must the lines of railroad that take cotton and sugar from 
New Orleans or other Southern and Western cities to Pittsburgh, thence 
on to Philadelphia and New England, making rates that compet. with 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, be compelled to doall their local busi- 
ness at the same rate? Shall the great Southern ports, like New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and Galveston, blessed by nature with extra means of 
communication, have no advantages over interior towns? 

I say to you your theory of anti-short haul is wrong; that your idea 
is nothing but a theory; it is based purely on an imaginary grievance. 
Enforce this principle and the immense through business from extreme 
Western points to Eastern cities will surely cease. More than half the 
time through contracts are made at bare cost and frequently for much 
less. The roads can not afford toand will not do the local traffic at prices 
forced by ruinous competition. 

Pass this bill and the Western roads can only haul their freight to 
the lake and river cities during the season of navigation. When ice- 
bound winter settles upon the water ways the West must keep its prod- 
ucts, and the East failing to accumulate in the fall must go without. 
Adopt such a measure as this and you turn back the car of progress 
twenty-five years. 

Argue, if you please, that local points between Chicago and Saint 
Louis and the seaboard are entitled to the same rates or even the same 
proportionate rates—you must concede that the great country west of 
the lakes and Mississippi River is the gainer by the low rates made by 
railroads to the Atlantic coast. Between Chicagoand the seaboard lie 
great commonwealths, great cities that enable the agriculturist to ob- 
tain prices that approach at least fair remuneration for their labors. 
Through rates by railroads tend to bring remote sections of one common 
country on to a par with others. What matters it to the consumer of 
breadstufis in New York whether they come from Ohio or Iowa, Da- 
kota, and Nebraska? What matters it to him whether one shi 
point pays more or less than another? It so happens that the great 
consuming part of this country is east of the Alleghanies. What they 
want is cheap food, and they have no more partiality for Ohio than for 
Nebraska. 
| What the great producing States and people want is cheap freights 
and rapid transit, and any interference by legislation that will event- 
ually become a stumbling-block on their road to wealth will not be 
allowed to stand. The great law of competition briefly mentioned in 
the first part of my remarks has so far worked wonders in favor of both 
sections and drawn each, financially, commercially, and agriculturally, 
much nearer together; and more than likely they are both better off 
to-day than they would have been had the Reagan proposition been 
law many years ago. 

} Now, having considered the short-haul subject, let us look alittle at 
another one of the prohibitions of this Reagan scheme. I refer to re- 
bates or drawbacks, and while it would be well to prohibit in certain 
cases, I think it would not be in all. For the same kind of service and 
from and to same points rebates should not be given to one shipper over 
another. For instance, through shipments from West to East or East to 
West should be equal; no advantage should be given to the exclusive 
gain or benefit of one shipper and some other one left out in the cold. 
Suppose it could be demonstrated to a board of commissioners, if such 
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wereestablished, that in certain cases rebates should be allowed. mj.) ‘ 


it not also be proven that the allowance was just, proper, and f»; . 
eral benefit? The Reagan bill says positively it shall not be aon gen- 
matter how plain figures may demonstrate its fairness, an iron- sa — 
stands, like a solid wall, face up against honest competition. 

We all know the differences that have existed among the great ees 
lines as to rates from the West to Philadelphia, New York. ani ten 
differential rates. New York and Philadelphia termina) roads — 
long practically quarreled upon this subject. One demanded ».\° 
cession, the other refused; result, cuts, private running of eacl , i. 
unsettling of prices, uncertainty, doubt in commercial circles <..” 
pose, now, the rate on grain from Chicago to New York be 25 cents > 
hundred pounds, and to Boston 30 cents. Both are seaboard poi... 
both have ocean connections to Europe, and universally the sites . 
water are the same. Under this difference of 5 cents in fayor of N o 
York will the Chicago shipper send anything via Boston? You oom 
say the ocean carrier must get less from Boston than from New York r 
When he is carrying grain from New York to Liverpool for rates fron, 
2 cents per bushel down to ballast, how much less must he accept — 
Boston ? wg 

That argument must drop from its own weight. Why should the 
Boston rate be 5 cents over the New York rate? First, because New 
York and Philadelphia terminal roads demand it. Second, because 
Boston roads claim it from the additional distance. Third, becanse Jess 
competition enables them to obtainit. Fourth, because material] y Joss 
business warrants it. Now, how is the Boston exporter to compete 
with New York? Simply by therailroad company saying tothe exporter 
“If you put this grain on board a vessel and ship it to Europe we wil! re. 
bate you 5 cents per 100 pounds on your rail freight.”’ Who has Jost 
anything by thisrebate? Who would lose if this rebate was not made? 
First, the Boston railroad would not have the business at all; second. 
the workman who handled the property in Boston would Jook else- 
where for his labor; third, Boston as a terminal point would suffer be- 
cause of advantage given to another. Who would gain in this trans- 
action? New Yorkrailroads would get all the haul, New York laborers 
get the handling, and New York elevators the transfer charges. 

In this case what harm isa rebate? Whyis it nota positive benetit 
to Boston? The bill will not allowthis. A railroad commis- 
sion would, and justly so, too. Give authority toa board to study the 
whole situation, ascertain all the facts, their bearing on the interests 
of different cities, needs of the nation in general, natural laws of trade 
and commerce, facilities requisite to successfully compete in a lawful 
way with others, and they can readily decide what is fair between al]. 
In such a case as I have instanced a denial of rebates places one great 
city at a disadvantage compared with another and restricts men to cer- 
tain routes. It would in fact be a discrimination. The Reagan bill is 
so straight in such a matter as this as to fall over backward. The 
phrase is old and homely, but goes to the root of the situation, shows 
its iron-clad rule and the usual result of overdoing. 

The Reagan bill allows no rebates whatever—the commission might 
allow them, but not to one man more than to another. In s0 faras 
either bill prohibits special privileges to any one shipper more than to 
all, it meets an universal demand for proper legislation that shal! pre- 
vent what is usually called unjust discrimination. 

I might continue this subject and present other cases justifying re- 
bates—giving additional emphasis to my position—but their general 
nature would be the same. I believe it can be asserted without fear of 
successful contradiction that rebates on freights are at times necessary 
to bring business—that by them no harm is done; further failure to 
allow them would work injury in some quarters. The more we expor' 
of our products the better is our financial condition. No one ought to 
com if our railroads encourage shippers by giving them facilities 
such as they need. Other countries are now so strongly competing 
with us that it requires the closest possible figuring to place our goods 
in the markets of the purchasing nations. 

Right here may be given a business transaction only a few weeks old, 
perhaps bearing more on the ‘‘long and short haul ’’ question than on 
** rebates. ’? 

A New York exporter presented to certain railroad freight agents the 
price at which he could sell a certain quantity of wheat in London—the 
expenses of shipment aside from freight—the cost of the wheat on |oar 
the cars in Chicago, and allowing for himself the smallest kind of «om- 


a con- 


mission, and proving that the business could be done by their giving 


him an extremely low rate of freight from Chicagoto New York. 
The rate asked was less than 8 cents per bushel, while all-water mi 
at that date were fully 9cents. The termsof the London offer requ 
the grain delivered in London at such an early date that the shipp‘t 
could not, no matter at what rate of freight, avail himself of the a 
water route from Time was the essence of this contract. T he 
railroads, anxious to do business and get something for their vars rather 
than have them stand idle, the terms and hauled the eae 
Any one with the slightest business knowledge can readily see tha! = 
compelled to carry out the ‘‘short-haul’’ prohibition of the Reac«n bi 
they never would have taken this contract. America never could a 
— this wheat. Chances are India would have once more reape 
an advantage. Who for one moment would claim as a business * 
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fnancial principle that roads can afford to carry grain 1,000 miles for 
g cents per bushel, or $2.65 per ton, equal to 2.64 of a mill per ton per 
ile? 
me What figures demonstrate to be true as to grain shipments will ap- 
ply with equal effect to cotton or any other product that we export, and 
yailroad experts know the necessity of these concessions at different 
times and in different places. 

We all know the importance of our exports; how they regulate the 
balance of trade; how prosperity rises and falls in their volume. 

Railroads thrive when the country is prosperous; why should not they 

liberality and concessions contribute to help the general welfare ? 
It is for their interest to do so. Is it for our interest to tie them down, 
bind them so that they can not meet necessary cases? 

Section 2 of the Reagan bill is chiefly noted in its prohibition of poo!- 
ing, and the people have come to look upon a pool among railroads as 
one of the great evils. I have no particular defense for them, and yet 
am sure they are not as black as many would paintthem. Men call 
them combinations to “‘ extort unreasonable rates.’? This may be true 
in some cases, but in many it is not. Pooling does sustain rates, but 
rarely if ever doesit raisethem. Ifa pool breaks, rates ‘‘go to pieces.’ 
If another pool grows up from the ruin the new rates are generally Jess 
than before the *‘ break-up.’’ 

A well-established pool gives stability to rates so that business men 
can safely enter into contracts for the purchase and sale of goods, rely- 
ing upon established rates as against unsettled and shifting figures. 

One Western pool has been maintained for years, and yet the coun- 
try — which its roads run has grown rapidly in population and 
wealth. 

The object of pools is to prevent rate-cutting—an operation that breeds 
disaster to roads concerned, and rarely proves of permanent benefit to 
the community. Railroad wars frequently end in squeezing shippers 
all the more to get even for foolishness. Perhaps a law that beyond 
all question prevents unjust discriminations would render unnecessary 
absolute prohibition of pools. Pools rigidly adhered to bring all ship- 
pers on to precisely the same platform. 

It is claimed by the author of the Reagan bill that it does not fix 
rates; but when it prohibits pools it practically says there shall be no 
permanent rates, and fin a measure sustains ‘‘rate wars’’ and general 
cutting. 

Before I close some review of the course of rates and business during 
the last quarter of a century may not be out of place, and in my judg- 
ment the points are worthy of attention as bearing upon this question 
of regulating ‘‘interstate commerce.’’ The great reductions in rates 
in shipping by various routes, rail and water, are perfectly marvelous. 
Our ablest business men, our great statesmen, were all utterly unable 
to even imagine that what has occurred could possibly have come to 


Within twenty-five years I have personally known of 50 cents per 
bushel having been paid on corn shipped all water via lake and canal 
from Chicago to New York. Marine insurance at the same time ranged 
from 1 per cent. in the summer season to 3 per cent. in the dangerous 
seasons of early spring and late fall navigation. 

Tn the early days lake vessels usually carried from 14,000 to 20,000 
bushels, and the first appearance in the Chicago River of a 25,000- 
bushel-capacity vessel was the talk and wonder of the town. From that 
day to this the increase in size has continued, until now boats steam from 

to Buffalo carrying 100,000 bushels. 

With the increased capacity have come decreased rates of freight, 
and within three years corn has been moved at 1 cent per bushel from 

to Buffalo. During the summer,of 1885 many a cargo was 
shipped via all-water way from Chicago to New York at 4} cents per 
bushel. During the days of high lake freights railroads hauled grain 
toChicago from the West, and no one dreamed that they would ere many 
_ be discharging their cars at the seaboard instead of Chicago. 
early car-loads rarely exceeded 350 bushels, while now 600 bushels 

is common and 700 to 800 bushels not unusual. 

For more than fifteen years the railroads have been delivering large 
quantities of freight from Western points to the seaboard without break- 


About the first heavy business was done in the winter of 1873 and 
1874, induced mainly by the short wheat crop in Europe. The demand 
at that time was so large that all-rail rates of 36 cents per bushel were 
freely accepted by shippers from Chicago to New York, and millions of 
bushels went forward during that winter. Against these rates the 
maximum tariff is 25 cents per 100 pounds or 15 cents per bushel. 

All over the country railroads are to-day competing with the water 
ways for business. The question naturally arises, What has brought 
about all these changes? easonsare plenty. Steel rails, larger cars, 
better ee in grades, improved machinery, heavy and 

ves, cheaper money, cheaper fuel, large decline 
cost of Iynilding roads and in cost of all rolling-stock, and in addi- 
to all the above increased and constantly increasing competition. 
is one road built than capital, ever anxious for investment, 

crowds along another. 
of business naturally breeds jealousies—each anxious to 
outdo the other—result lowering of rates, and, of course, monetary 
gain to the business interests. Railroads are fast becoming as plenty 
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One can hardly think of a city or town of any importance 
but what has more than one road running to or throughit. Great 
cities have been built, hundreds of millions of wealth added to them, 
peace and prosperity showered in blessings upon the inhabitants, and 


all the direct result of rail connections. 


Very few people, following the natural unreasonableness of mankind 
and the general disposition to imagine grievances, stop te think how 

low freight and passenger rates have become. Some remote sections 

may not be on full equality with the more populous divisions, but the 

inhabitants thereof should ‘‘ possess their souls in patience’’ and re- 

member the others have been where they are now, and that their good 

time is coming. 

The great West has been developed and peopled by the railroads, and 
no one thing has done so much toward its improvement as the giving 
of the cheaper rate for the long over the short haul. 

I am surprised that the Western members in this House are so de- 
termined against this principle of railroad transportation. Prohibit 
this and the products of the West will not and can not be so cheaply 
laid down in Eastern and foreign markets as now. It is not for the in- 
terest of East or West to legislate against the universal laws of trade. 

In direct connection with my reference to the large reductions that 
have taken place in freight charges, I now call the attention of the 
House to the following article from a leading journal in Philadelphia 
showing conclusively that rates have fallen to what seems to me about 
a3 low a point as people can ever expect: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's freight tonnage moved 1 mile in 1885 was the 
largest in the history of the company, being 255,906,277 tons greater than the to- 
tal tonnage moved 1 mile in the preceding year. The average rate per ton per 
mile charged to the shipper in 1885 was 0.627 cents, being the lowest rate ever 
received by the company since its organization, and 0.113 cents per ton per mile 
less than the rate received in 1884. In the year 1865 the total amount of freight 
moved 1 mile was 420,060,260 tons,a very large quantity for that period, but in 
1885 the total tons of freight moved the same distance had gown to the enor- 
mous amount of 3,318,466,263 tons. In 1865 the averuge rate per ton per mile re- 
ceived for carrying freight was 2.665 cents, while in 1885 the average rate was 
but 0.627 cents. The amount of reduction in the charge for transporiation in 
1885, computed on the difference between the rate in that year and that which 
was charged in 1865, made a saving to shippers of $67,630,342.44. The totai re- 
duction for twenty years, computed upon the same basis,shows a saving of 
$565,238,590.22. Had the Pennsylvania Railroad charged 1 mill per ton per mile 
more for the transportation of freight in 1885 than the rate paid the receipts of 
the company would have been $3,318,466 greater than they were. The follow- 
ing statement, showing for each year since 1865, the number of tons of freight 
moved 1 mile, the rate per ton per mile, and the amount of reduction in any 
given year by the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, computed on the difference 
between the rate in that year and that which was charged in 1865, will be found 
interesting: 
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Total reduction for twenty Year4rs..... ......c0scccsseerseses scereeseseeee| 5609, 238,590 22 


These figures are wonderful, and I will venture the opinion that 
scarcely any one, including even railroad men, has ever realized their 
importance. They show the average rate per ton per mile to have been 
2.665 centsin 1865 and .627in 1885. Beyond, and what is moreastonish- 
ing, had the rate-been the same in 1885 as in 1865, then the road would 
have received in excess of what they did collect $67,630,342.44. What 
is true of this road is true in a proportionate manner with nearly every 
other railroad in America. Suchstatements are worthy of careful con- 
sideration by those who habitually condemn on sight everything con- 
nected witharailroad. They dispose pretty effectually of the argument 
that all railroads do nothing but oppress the people. 

Having considered long and short hauls, rebates, polls, &c., I come 
now to the more important matter of wages paid to employés. he 
labor problem is the great leading question before the country to-day. 
Congress and all the State Legislatures ure engaged in wrestling with 
the matter. To improve the condition of the workingman, to lighten 
his burden, to raise him in life, the power of legislation is now invoked. 
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I have estimated that five millions of our people to-day draw theirsup- 
port from the railroads of the country. Figures I will now give show 
former and present wages paid toemployés by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Orrice or THE FouRTH VICE-PRESIDEST, 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1386. 

My Dear Sim: I beg to inclose a statement showing the reduction in freight 
rates on our railroad from 1865 to 1885, by which you will see that the rate per 
ton per mile was 2.665 cents at the former date and .627 cents at the latter, or 
that the rates are now less than one-quarter what they were twenty years ago. 

We have had our check rolls carefully examined in order to ascertain what 
wages have been paid to our employés during the same period of time, and 
whether there has been any reduction therein to correspond with the decreased 
rates of freight. We find that the wages paid the men employed in our shops 
between 1860 and 1885 are as follows: 


WAGES PER HOUR. 


} } 



























Occupation. 1360. ! 1880. : 1885. 
| 

Blacksmiths, ...........c0000-000000- ..§0 12} to 17 $0 15 to G0 32) 915 tof 22 
Boiler-makers....... i 018/015 to 024) O17 to 026 
Machinists ............ 0174/016 to 015| O17 to 035 
Carpenters. ......... «+. 0235/1015 to 022 017 to 03 
Sheet-iron workers.. 017\}016 to 022) 019 to 035 
9 aE 010/010 to 016 010 to 016 
a 016};01 to 022 016 to 022 
Car-builders .......... a 0 164/012 to 021 017 to 023 
ee i 016/011 to 023 015 to 024 
Track laborers: | 

Philadelphia division............ 1/010 to 012/011 to 013} O12 to 013 

Middle division............. = to 010/011 te 02 010 to 018 

Pittsburgh division............... to 018/001 to 0M 010 to 014 

; 
WAGES PER DAY. 

Passenger enginemen .........<.«.-0.+! $3 80 $3 80 $3 80 
Passenger conductors... it 2 25 2 25 | 2 25 
Passenger firemen......... | 1 80 1 80 | 1 80 
Passenger brakemen ..............«+«+! 13 123 13 
Freight enginemen..............-. $400 to 410 ($400 to 410) $00 to 410 
Freight conductors ............. .| 280 to 350/280 to 350) 310 to 350 
Freight firemen.................+ ~ 19 to 200/200 to 20 220 
Freight brakemen......................./ 180 to 210/180 to 210/; 19 to 210 


| 


I think this will satisfy you that your position is entirely correct, that while 
the railroads are carrying freight at rates equal to about one-quarter of those 
charged twenty years ago,their employés are if anything receiving higher 
wages than at that time. 

If you would like to have the detailed statements from which I have taken 
these items, of course I shall be glad to send them to you. 


Very truly yours, 
JNO. P. GREEN, Vice-President. 
Hon. Raysom W. Dunnam, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OrFice or SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Chicago, April 26, 1836. 
Dear Str: Absence from the city has prevented an early reply to your es- 
teemed favor of Ayvil 6. 
I attach herewith a stytement ,riving the figures you ask for, and also giving 
the average rate per tea earned on freight and per mile for passengers on this 
company’s lines in 1868 and 1885 respcctively. 
I trust this statement will be useful to you. 

Truly yours, 


Hon. R. W. DuwHam, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


M. HUGHITT. 
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The significance of these figures, it will readily be seen, is in th 


that, notwithstanding all the reduction in freight rates, the w 
in most cases been increased and never decreased. 


The moral to ly 


served in this is that apparently rates are now at a minimum {j.,.. 
and any hostile legislation that shall result in crippling must of »,, 


sity affect the labor. 


When we take into consideration the lar 
ber of railroads now running in this country barely paying ; 
many returning nothing to their stockholders, many in the hay... 
receivers, practically bankrupt, it stands as a warning to us again: 
creasing burdens already too heavy to bear. = 


Tey 
el 


exp 


As bearing upon the question of earnings, expenses, and waves | y 
read extracts from a letter written by the president of one of the }, 


ing New England roads. 


but increase to labor. 


regarding the amount 


It is another interesting stateme 
and the present, and demonstrates the tendency, namely, while increas, 
earnings, at same time increased percentage of expenses, no decr: 


APRIL 9, 1886 
My Dear Sir: Iam unable to answer fuily the questions which you ask ; 
of wages paid the employés of railroads and ©} - 

running a railroad before the war and at present.” ™ 
Of course I can answer these 


hes uestions regarding our own road, but w) 
suppose you desire to obtain is the 


amount of wages generally paid rail; 


employés in New England before the war and since, and the perce ntag. 
penses to the cost of operation. 


This can be done only by taking the reports of the different railroad, 


for the two periods of time and by comparison makinz a genera! ayerjc. 

The first railroad returns made to the Legislature of Massachusetis of \ 
I have knowledge were published in 1859. This series of reports, eum, 
at that date,can undoubtedly be found in the Congressional! [ibrary 


These reports show the wages paid switchmen, gate-keepers, sic; 
The wages paid the common laborer and trackn: 
in these reports, but were from 90 cents to $1 per day. 


watchmen. 


al 


There has been up to the present time an advance upon these wages 
50 per ee fewer hours of work and less severe requirements. ‘1 


rts also 


State, the cost of operation, the net income, &c., and in fact most of the informa 
tion desired about the railroads of that period, excepting the rates charged ; 


the passenger and freight business. A comparison of the cost and in: 
the railroad business ** between then and now” may be made by exan 


these reports in connection with the reports of our railroad commissio: 


the present day. 


On our own road the 


report of November 30, 1860, shows the freig!t 


to have been $147,173.95, the expenses to income to have been 48 pe: 

per ton of freight per mile to have been 5.37 cents 
ptember 30, 1884, shows the freight income to | 
$461,551.95, the expenses to earnings to have been 70 per cent.; average: 
r mile, 3.65 cents; showing a reduction of 43 per « 
, and an increase of 46 per cent. in per cent. of ex) 


the average recei 
The report of 


per ton of freight 
rate per ton per mi 
earnings. 


I do not know as this informatica will be of any value to you, but such 
is you are weleome to, and as much more like it as you may desire. 


The National Board of Trade at its annual session held in Washinz 


me 


w the amount of the gross increase of the different roa af th 


© cost « 


ton in January last fully considered the whole question of interstat: 
commerce. This body is composed of delegates from the several com- 


mercial organizations of the country—business men noted for 


careful study of questions that affect the commercial and financial in- 
terests of the land, conservative in their views, conscientious and ear- 
nest in their opinions. Their discussion of this matter is wel! wort 


the attention of Co 


debate that followed a report from their committee: 
[National Board of Trade—Report and debate on interstate commer : 


Mr. P of Chicago, 
= The cotaaiites appointed by the National 


eral pro’ 
report 





tions upon its o 
vary geoeialy ‘A bill to regulate commerce’ was presented to t! 


January 22, 1886.] 
ted the following 


of Trade to consider th 


lv 


and I will therefore publish a portion of th: 


programme relating to interstate commer 


upor 














act 
@ges have 


nt of the past 


their 


i 


SS ——— —— | Con of United States by a special committee of the Senate empower 
1860. 1988 to take testimony and Say tevestigate the wants of the entire country upon 
: this important subject. referred to is the result of the great !abor and 
— — nee hole question by the very able Senatoria! co: 
| m mentioned. 
| Perday. ie | Per day. a : After a careful examination of the bill named your committee offer the f 
“ omens smomuieghiann ieseeneete aden ow : 

r apaeea R That the bill to regulate commerce introduced into the Senate o!' 
Fin RSOTD ...000000crcescrans cnsceronsnounennsensoscns |. $250 $65 00 *$3 75 United States by its special committee, January 18, 1886, and known as > 
ER san enttotnienscioaeeneeendiiiiontin’ 1B 32 50 Oe Oe Beneied bill 1093, is (subject to the ex ons hereinafter nema heartily appr 

65 00 4$83 33 | the National Board of Trade; it is to be comm , perhaps, as! 
Conductors, PASSONGES.... 00000-0000 resseresssreleesssesersenens f 5 nS 90 00 | what it does not undertake to accomplish (al! attempts to fix arbitrary rates 

| L700 Jo. reevesereenee 100 00 | wisely avoided) as for the provision made for the intment of a nations 
Conduetors, freight.........cccccccssevceeecerees | pnesuminotiiatt 55 00 |. aoe % 0 existing in interst tetrtie ulate _ iil the a - 

Sa i e suggest w amendments, w , in our judgn 
Brakomen, freight................csscseseooserese = pene SD: GD Fcncsvenresncia =. would contribute material] to the efficiency and Iness of the bil! 
Brakemen, passenger ..............ccccsccneeeeeees a Se GD Tn ossteneahins | 45 00 PP pn The striking out nay we he het oe mins or - \ 

45 00 any greater compensation transportation of passe! 

Bagwagemen.............-0..... a inniin- ohne co) 50 00 or for a shorter than for a longer distance, over the same! 

60 00 | the same and from the same original point of departure. This bo! 
Machinists i UP Eh cecsenepnaen 1 7D |..c.csccasee, | Gms thisto be an unnecessary restriction uo the freedom of transportation, 
ee ee TT [ol a { 2 9 ——e and one in which its would result in increasing rates chars: 
_— 80 for distances rather than in diminishingthose charged for shorter onc:. | 
MALDOTCTS ........05 seccocsersecsesecnscecesonscsese cesses 10 ; crcccecccese 13 |. aeeee would y important es from ee through 

niecs-csiiietaitidiaia still | ' traffic for long distances where the rates are too low to admit Oe er on 

*Runs of 100 miles. +Runs cf 2,000 miles. ele 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
Owing to the destruction of many of our records by the Chicago fire we can 
not give you the earnings received in 1860, but in 1868 they were as follows: 
Cents. 


Average rate per ton per mile for freight.............0..<.-ecsseesersnsesseeceserees sveseeee BAB 
Average rate per passenger per mile..................... 


While in 1885 they were as follows: 


Average rate per ton per mile for freight................... beocuseteteodeeseditiassecsvnagas 
Average rate per passenger per mile................... 
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adequate to secure that high grade of talent which the important service con- 
os ‘ated clearlydemands, The administration of these great trusts in all their 
templates’ {delicate bearings requires that order of character, intelligence, and 
wecutive ability that is never idle, and alwaysata premium. The yearly com- 
—_ on should not be less than $10,000. 
} WILLIAM J. POPE, of Chicago, 

E. P. BACON, of Milwaukee, 

CHAS. B. MURRAY, of Cincinnati, 

PHILO PARSONS, of Detroit, 

A. FOSTER HIGGINS, of New York, 

Special Committee of the Board on Interstate Commerce. 


The Prestpent. Gentlemen, you have heard the report, with the resolution 
attached to it, and the subject is now before you for discussion. 

Mr. TuuRBER, of New York. I agree very generally with the points made by 
the committee,and I think that the Cullom bill is a great advance upon pre- 
vious action that has been attempted in this direction. Iam not entirely clear, 
however, in regard to this section 4, whether the allusion to this subject of long 
and short hauls should be stricken out. Iam clear that it is impracticable to 

ut matiers of that kind in a bill without exceptions. I have not examined the 

Fit} closely to see whether the exceptions noted in the bili ic such prohibition 
are sufficient to make it elastic enough for the railroads or not. Of course, in 
considering this question, we must look at it from two points—the point of the 
shipper and the point of the carrier. The great trouble heretofore in all trans- 
portation questions has been that there were two parties in interest,and that 
the carrier dictated absolutely to the ape. : 

That has resulted in great injustice, and has given rise to a demand for some 
regulating legislation. It may be said that human nature is the same on both 
sides, a that if matters were reversed there would still be injustice done. 
There are sections of our country which I think are subject to very great in- 
justice in transportation charges, as for instance, on the Pacific Railroad, where 
the intermediate States and Territories are charged double and treble as much 
for the services rendered as are the people on the Pacific coast. Freight was 
constructively hauled through to San Francisco at the through rate and then 
constructively hauled back again to the intermediate point at the local rate, 
which was twice as high as the through rate for theshort distance. In point of 
fact, however, it was not hauled through to San Francisco and back; it was 
dropped at the intermediate point, and then charged for the through haul with 
the addition of the local rate back. It seems to me that there was a very great 
injustice, for the reason, in the first place, that the rate was excessive. There 

are parts of the United States—for instance, take points in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia—that are charged two and three times the rates that are charged on 
through tariff. The local rates on the Baltimore and Ohio have been espe- 
cially excessive. 

Mr. Supp.ze, of Baltimore. To inferior points? 

Mr, TouRBER. I mean local traffic on the Baltimore and Ohio; their rates are 
excessive, in my judgment. I was looking into this matter about a year ago, 
and found that they were very much higher than our local rates in New York. 
I do not care, however, to criticise the report of the committee, as doubtless they 
have given the subject more attention than I have, and have studied the provis- 
ions of this bill, which I have not, I only raise the point for the consideration 
of the committee and the gentlemen here, But Ido say here that the Cullom 
bill,as far as is shown by the synopsis which we have heard this morning, is a 
very great advance upon previous efforts in this direction. I would like to hear 
from the members of the committee in regard to it, 

Mr. Lorine, of Minneapolis. There has been no question presented to this 
board of such vital importance to the people of the Northwest as this one relat- 
ing to interstate commerce, and no city in the country is so much interested in 
this question as the one I have the honor in — to represent,except perhaps 
the cities of the Pacitic coast. The Board of Trade of Minneapolis adopted this 
resolution, which is-an index to the sentiment of the people of the Northwest: 

* Resolved, That our delegates to the meeting of the National Board of Trade 
be and are hereby instructed to oppose the recommendation by that organiza- 
tion of the so-called interstate commerce bil!, as being wrong in princi- 
ple and injurious to the Northwest,” 

Sepeeocns at the time they passed that resolution that the Reagan bill 
would come up again forconsideration at this meeting ofthe board. What they 

t by that was to oppose the provision in the Reagan bill that there was not 
to be a larger rate charged for ashorter haul than for a longer. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, we received at the city of Minneapolis last 
year thirty-two and one-haif millions of bushels of wheat, thirty millions of 
which was ground into ov 000,000 barrels of flour and ship to the seaboard, 

Three hundred millions feet of lumber were manufact . & large portion of 
which was shipped to points in Minnesota, Dak Kansas, and Nebraska. 

The jobbers of Minneapolis and Saint Paul received from the seaboard over 
one hundred millions of dollarsin value of me: which was distributed 
from these points north and west. 

These vast interests depend y on transportation facilities, and no city out- 
side of Chicago is more highly favored than Minneapolis in this respect; the 
competition between the sixteen railroads centering at that point and the water 
route by the arent lakes in the summer months enable us to ship our products 
at rates of freight which would be impossible under the visions of any bill 
regulating interstate commerce containing a pro rata or a clause that 
no railroad should charge more for a shorter than for a longer haul. If a bill 
should Congress containing such conditions the vast prairies of the North- 
west, w are sending millions of dollars into the coffers of our Eastern friends, 
would go back to the Indians, and the gentlemen from the great mercantile 
houses who ask us to abolish the tax on commercial travelers would not be 
troubled about that question in the Northwest, as they would have no occasion 
tosend drummers in that direction. 

Under existing rates of freight, wheat can be delivered from the producer in 
Minnesota to the consumer at the seaboard, at about 30 cents a bushel. I have 
been informed by railroad men that under any rate that could be made, under 
any _ containing a ° _ Sanee. Se cost —_ ee sae ene © cents a 
bushel, or for flour from Minneapolis to New York, a price greater 
aie Brands of one Sour are — oolina ot in New York. ; ‘ 

r. President gentlemen, com tion great regulator of prices in 
commerce, and the competition of our railroads with the water routes is the 
factor which makes it possible for the creation of great States like Dakota and 

Minnesota, with their millions of wealth, and the increase in their population of 

a million of in a decade. 

We of the west ave in favor of a law creating a commission, to which all 
matters to the question of transportation 1 be referred, but we do 
not believe the has come for the enactment of any iron-clad law, attempt- 
ing to regulate rates of t between the East and West. 

- Porz, of Chicago. I desire to say, that before presenting this report I had 
not exchanged ae seent, Bereven conferred with the gentleman as to the sense 
a of Trade, nor as to his own individual opinion. Ialso 
desire to say that I thank my friend, Mr. Thurber, for raising the point that he 
did. He has presented a very grave question, which exercises the minds of busi- 
iat men all overthe country, and one not very easy to answer. No doubt there 
ne ate ee puna and jeation upon that side of the case, but we, asa com- 
mittee, after this question for a long time—and perhaps no 
Sree received more discussion at our hands than this one— 
: to ¥ what we rec- 

conclusion: That the benefits to be derived from wha’ 


‘ 








ommend are greater than those that would come from the adoption of the law 
looking in the opposite direction 

Mr. Thurber has raised the point that in many places in West Virginia and 
Ohio, and especially in Idaho, grievous and severe rates are charged. I would 
like to ask him if he really believes that those rates would be reduced if the 
specially low rate from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, for example, or to other 
points were entirely withdrawn. Onr observation has taught us that wherever 
the lines can not maintain their loca! rates, from which they derive thoir chief 
revenue, they will withdraw entirely from the through business, which istaken 








at low figures, and leave the local communities to pay the same as before. That 
is the consideration which ied us tot onclusion which we have reached. Not 
that the local rate would not be too high, but how would the withdrawal of the 
through rates affect the people who pay the higher local rat 

There is another element that enters into it, Observation has shown that 
wherevera low through rate does exist it tends toreduce the 1 lrate rhe in- 
telligence of shippers is such, and the force of public sentiment is such, thatthe 
officers of railroad lines are more ready to make moderate charges for local 
business when their through rates are very low, because unless they do the con- 
trast would become so sharp that it would provoke the indignation of the people 
So the fact is that the lower rate on through traffic helps the parties at local 


points. 

Mr. Bacon, of Milwaukee, Mr. President and gentlemen, I hardly feel able 
to add anything to the able elucidation of this subject which you have heard 
from the chairman of our committee. The substantial points have been fully 
covered by his remarks. 

It seems to me that after the statements he has made it is almost incontrovert- 
ibly shown that this provision of t! ill is not only unnecessary, but that it 
would become entirely inoperati scause of the latter part of the section, 
which provides, by appeal to the commission, for exemption from the restric- 
tions imposed by it. 

It may be of interest, however, to look a little further into the merits of the 
question. It is, at first sight, a very plausible proposition that rates for a long 
distance should not be, in the aggregate, to say the least, any less than for the 
intermediate or shorter distances. But if that principle were put into effect, as 
has been indicated by Mr. Pope, we should find that the remote sections of our 
country would be almost debarred from the use of railroad transportation fa 
cilities. The business of any line of railways consists largely of that which is 
naturally tributary to it at the local points, either originating orterminating at 
those points, and that is the class of business which every railroad first looks 
after. 

The rates for such business are fixed with reference to the cost of the service, 
and with a view of obtaining revenue fromit. But when it reaches the termini 
of its line, it does not fix the rates with reference to the cost of transportation 
with the addition of a suitable amount for profit. It fixes its rates with refer- 
ence to what it can obtain for doing the service, and we all know that that serv- 
ice is to a very large extent surplus business. We also know that the operating 
expenses of a railroad are, to a certain extent, fixed; that is, that they will nec- 
essarily reach acertainaggregate. Whilethe addition to the volume of its trans- 
portation might be perhaps 50 per cent., or even 100 per cent., as is often the case, 
from the through business, yet there would only be added to its operating ex- 
penses perhaps not more than 10 or 15 or 20 per cent. If railroad companies are 
to be debarred from that through business, as they would be by the application 
of such a rule as this, and the public be debarred from transportation facilities 
by rail over long distances, it would necessitate actually a higher charge for 
transportation to and from local points than are now charged, as the companies 
would be driven to derive their entire revenue from local business. 

One word as to the justice of the matter, and I may take the illustration which 
has been cited by my friend, Mr. Thurber, in relation to the Pacific coast. The 
rates between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts are fixed, as every one of us at all 
conversant with transportation is wel) aware, by what it costs to transport mer- 
chandise by sea. The railroad lines between the Atlanticand Pacificare obliged 
to govern their rates to a great extent by the rates charged upon the ocean. 
They are not obliged tocharge precisely the same rates, but they can only charge 
a sufficiently higher rate, in view of the greater dispatch, as will enable them to 
secure the business. But the starting-point is what it costs to do that business 
by sea. Our friends on the Pacific coast are entitled to that privilege. 

If the railroads, after doing their intermediate business, find it remunerative 
to undertake this through traffic at rates which compete with the ocean service, 
the railroads are certainly entitled to do so,and the public are entitled to use 
the railroads at those rates. Why is the man in Utah or Colorado, or any other 
intermediate poi’ eas to the same rate? He complains to the railroad 
company for charging him such price as the company deems necessary, and at 
which it can make a profit for performing the service, that rate being the same 
as for twice the distance. He might as well complain thatthe Almighty did not 
extend an arm of the Pacific Ocean into the heart of the continent by means of 
which he might have access tothe Atlantic Ocean by water. If the rate charged 
to Utah or Colorado, or any point in those States,is reasonable and equitable, 
that is all that the man in Utah or Colorado can reasonably ask. 

We find a provision in this bill to the effect that rates shall be reasonable and 
just, and that any person who thinks himself aggrieved in regard to the rate 
for transportation may have his remedy by applying, either by letter or in per- 
son, to the railroad commission and stating his case before it. He could prob- 
ably apply more easily by letter than in peeeean, The commission is then em- 
powered to investigate it,and if, in its judgment, the rate charged is unreason- 
able and unjust, it is made its duty to so inform the railroad company. It is 
found, where State commissions exist, that such action on the part of the State 
commissioners is sufficient to correct the evil complained of, if it be proved to 
be an evil. It seemsto me that in this way there is full protection to the public 
without any such artificial restriction as is now proposed in the fourth section 
of the bill. Weall know that pro rata charge was a favorite cry for years and 
years, especially in the State of New York. No doubt our friend Mr. Thurber, 
is entirely familiar with that fact. But after years of discussion I think the 
public as a whole has become convinced that itis impracticable asa principle; it 
certainly has been dropped in that State. It never was put into effect there 

Mr. Bacox, The measure proposed in the bill is simply a modification of the 
pro rata principle. It is an attemptto apply an almost identically similar pr 
ciple in another form, and is an application which seems to be entirely unne« 
essary. If we had nosuch provision as this, requiring that the: should be 
reasonable and just, it might be desirable to resort to some such artificial means 
as this is, in reality, to secure reasonable and just rates 

I want to state further, in this connection, that there is a provision in the 
statutes of the State of Illinois prohibiting the charge of the same or a greater 
rate for a less distance. This general statute of Illinois has been in operation 
now for fourteen years. The chairman of the Illinois State commission told me 
in an interview, about a year ago, that this one provision had occasioned them 
more trouble and difficulty than al! the oiher provisions of the law, and the 
commission was satisfied that it should be repealed, andit had recommended 
the repeal in its annual report for 1384. 

The facts stated in its report showed conclusively that it was an impracticable 
law. The commissioners were obliged to make rulings that were directly in 
the face of the law, and then shield themselves on the ground that nobody was 
damaged; that there was no injustice done by permitting the violation of the 
law. 

Mr. Netsox, of Chicago. In short, the law is not enforced in that particular. 
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Mr. Bacon. It has fallen into disuse by permission of the State commission. 
It has never been repealed, as I understand. 

Mr. How, of Chicago, No,sir; it has never been repealed. 

Mr. Bacox, The fact that the commissioners found themselves in a position 
where they really had to recognize a violation ofthe letter of the law for the 
sake of both the publicand of the railroad interests, it seems to me is conclusive 
evidence that in national legislation this ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Corsett,of Portland (Oreg.). My friend, Mr. Bacon, has alluded to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I have thought that possibly I might throw some light on that 
subject which I have considered to some extent, being a merchant of long stand- 
ing on the Pacific coast. 

Freight transportation by sea is about 40 to 50 cents a hundred to Portland, 
Oreg., and less, perhaps, to San Francisco. Thatis abouttherate with which the 
railroads have to compete for certain classes of goods. It is, perhaps, a fortunate 
thing for us that we are located upon navigable waters, where vessels can reach 
us, so that we have these low rates of freight. Thethrough lines of railroad are, 
of course, obliged to compete, to some extent, with the ocean carrying business, 
in order to get any portion of it. In other words, they have to fix a rate that, 
considering the insurance, the interest on the money, the risk by sea, damage 
and other things, it can be done for profitably, and that rate is from 60 to 80 
cents a hundred for that class of freight; and they are either obliged to take 
freight at those rates, or not have it at all. 

It has been stated here that the local freights to the interior are what enable 
the railroads to transport the goods across this country at this small cost, for this 
great distance of 3,000 miles. It is self-evident that if they were obliged to de- 
pend on the rate of freight that is fixed by the shipping interests that come to 
our shore, if they were obliged to take the rate of freight, considering all these 
matters of interest, insurance, and everything of that kind, they would be obliged 
to stop their through freight business; it could not be made to pay. 

I have looked at this subject. It isa question that has come up in our com- 
munity. The people there hardly comprehend it. The Gra r interest, as 
they call it, want to fix a pro rata charge; they have advocated the Reagan bill 
in the Legislature. It is a want of knowledge, really, of these questions, that 
have been so ably discussed by the committee reporting this bill, that leads them 
to take the views they do. It might, perhaps, be well to strike out the fourth 
section of this bill in order to make it practicable. If that is retained, it seems 
to me it would be impracticable for the railroads on the Pacific coast to do bus\- 
ness. They take this freight through to San Francisco at, say, 60 cents a hun- 
dred. Yhe Central Pacific have charged, as stated by Mr. Thurber, a construct- 
ve rate to San Francisco, and then local rates back to Nevada. That is a 
parsely settled country,and of course they have to pay a high rate for freight. 

Mr. Dore, of Chicago. Mr. President, I inferred, whether jaar or unjustly, 
from the remarks of the gentleman from Baltimore [Mr. Supplee] that he labored 
under the impression that there was a feeling of hostility among the members 
of this board to the interests of railways. If it was his intention to convey that 
idea, I desire that it should not go unchallenged, for Iam unaware that there is 
any such feeling on the part of any delegate here. I believe that every mem- 
ber of this board and the community at large fully appreciates what the railroads 
have done for the country. That they have very materially aided in develo 
ing the West I think I know. That they have had t encou ment to do 
that I also think I know. In my opinion—and I believe I have some op- 
portunities of forming an opinion—there is not a better railroad service in the 
world than we have in the United States. I think there isno other nation that 
gives equal facilities for travel forthesamemoney. I donot believe that freight 
is anywhere carried as cheaply by rail as it is in this country on the great trunk- 
lines. But the question with the a not whether freights are cheap 
or dear for the kind of service performed. e question in the West is, I think, 
whether they are the cheapest possible. If they are not the chea possible 
we believe that the producers of the country are entitled to something further. 
That is all there is to it. There is no hostility to railroads as railroads. 

Mr. Tuurser, of New York. I should just like to say a word on one or two 
of the points which have been made. I consider that Mr. Bacon and Mr. Hig- 
gins have brought out a very important point in calling attention to the sec- 
tion which says that all rates shall be reasonable. As I said in the beginning, I 
was prepared to have exceptions in a provision like that of section 4, so that it 
should be made sufficiently elastic for the railroads. 

But at the same time there are two sides, as stated by Mr. Pope, to this ques- 
tion, and I think when this bill comes before Congress you will see that certain 
members will want some provision of this sort. 

Take, for instance, the proposition that it is unreasonable to require a road to 
carry at the same rate for short distances as for long distances. Everybody will 
say at once that that is unreasonable. But to say that a road shall charge 
more for carrying, say 250 miles, than it charges for carrying a thousand miles, 
is another question. It isa question of degree to a very great extent. There 
are two sides, undoubtedly, to that question. This commtttee has given to the 
bill careful consideration. There are other points that, if time permitted, I 
should like to dwell upon, but I will not do so, and will only say that I am pre- 
pared to adopt this report. 

Mr. McLaren, of Milwaukee. Mr. President, I want to give my hearty thanks 
to the committee who have so very carefully and thoroughly considered this 
question and reported to us. I know that they have done so ata expend- 
iture of time and thought. They have given time and labor that no other 
delegates have given, and in the result of these labors every member of this 
board must be deeply interested. At the same time I almost envy these gen- 
tlemen the privilege they have had of considering this question so fully in all 
= bearings, and especially in its bearings upon the bill which has been reported 

n Congress. 

We have had placed in our hands a bill of twenty-one pages,and we have 
heard read a synopsis of that bill, making its provisions very clear and distinct. 
Now, Mr. President, I am not afraid,as a member of this board, and never have 
been, to vote for a particular bill or question in detail, But I do not want tosee 
this board vote foranything until it thoroughly understands it, although Ishould 
like an expression of the opinion of the board this morning. I consider it ut- 
terly os, however, for us to properly consider a bill of twenty-one pa 
in length in the three hours before the absolute close of our meeting. If his 
bill were brought up in the shape expressed in the first section I should be 
prepared to vote most heartily for it. 

Mr. Hrears, The bill does nothing more. 

Mr. McLaren. I have not been able to read the bill; I have only glanced at 
it sufficiently to see that there are some things in it that I very ously ques- 
tion. There are certainly some changes I should like to suggest benvestn ors- 
ing the bill, Still, I have been very giad to see that the board has takena step 
in advance of its previous action on this subject. The board has several times 
decidedly indorsed the opinion that a commission ought to oes to reg- 
ulate this whole question. Last year the board adopted a pro; tion that came 
from the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That Congress should, without delay, enact a law for the regulation 


of interstate commerce ; that acknowledged wrongs should be ibited, and 
remedies provided so simple and practicable that the individual citizen in an 
part of the country may avail himself of them; that a national board of - 


road commissioners should also be established as an executive and supervisory 
body to study the transportation problem and see that the laws relating thereto 
are complied with.” (Proceedings of 1885, page 68.) 

That whole question was referred to a committee of five, who were instructed 
to report at the next meeting of the board, or to the executive council. I do not 
understand that that committee has made any report, either to the executive 


council or to the board. It seems to me, Mr. President, that, at the 
year’s delay in this matter, it would be wisdom in us to wait and 
are sure before we take any such definite and minute 


i 


action as is prop: 


us now. I should like the subject to have such consideration as could < 


given by weeks and months of tho 
resolutions to our respective boards of trade for them to consider. 
consider them, and when we send our delegates here : 
have some thoughtful, careful, well-advised, full 
opinion to make upon this ve 

Mr. Pore. This committee, 


misapprehensions that seem to exist in regard to this measure. 
McLaren has said, from the report of last year, and also from the 
has been taken by this national board during the four years that 
my pleasure to be a delegate, we have, from time to time. in 


important subject. 
be 


ht and investigation. 


and 
another year w 


y considered express 


ttee, to corr: 
Astow!l 


in the ; 


terms, recommended the appointment of a national commission for the ..,.... 
or regulation, or at least for the consideration, of this whole question of j.; 

state commerce. We are on record two, three, or four times on that sui... 
and at our last session we passed the following : “iia 


“Resolved, That Congress should, without delay, enact a Ja 
of interstate commerce; that acknowledged wrongs shoul 
remedies provided so simple and practicable that the indiy 


part of the country can avail himself of them ’’— 


and recommending finally the appointment of a commission. 
be a misapprehension about the bill. 
Laren,to my certain knowledge, has voted for year by year. 


It is 


designed to regulste railways, I for one should op : 
agitator; I have always been a friend of railroads. I will not say that | jy... 
never been an agitator, but I have never been acontestant in the sense in w),,. 
Mr. Bacon has been, and I thank him, and also Mr. Thurber, for what they }\... 
done. Iam te-day friendly to railroads. This bill proposes to do nothinyp,, 


than has beea recommended by this board from time to time; 


pose to regulate railway rates at all. 


Our report states that it is to be commended as much for what it docs 
dertake to accomplish—all attempts to fix arbitrary rates being avoided 


a commission, and then for the hearing of complaints, and then forthe nye) 
of procedure. I can assure gentlemen that that is all there is in it. 
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to assure you in advance, wil] not fo.) 
sonally aggrieved or affronted with any disposition whatever tha: «.. 
choose to make of the report. We are but your servants. 

ever, that I think it is my duty, as a member of the commi 
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If this bill wer; 


it does not pro- 
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as for 


the provision it makes for a national commission. The bill simply provides ¢, 
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My frie 
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Mr. Holton has a wrong impression if he thinks that a man would have toc... 


a thousand miles to Washin; 


court for the district in which such violation of law has occurred. 
further that ifyou makea successful prosecution of the complaint the defend 


jant 


on in order to have his complaint heard 


" 
The 


bill provides for the certification of that complaint by the United States dist;;,. 


It provides 


shall refund to you all costs to which you have been put, together with you; 
counsel fees,&c. If you are unsuccessful, then the cost is borne by the Uj) 
States. The commission, under the proposed bill, does not necessarily bay: 


sit at Washington all the time, but may hold sessions at any place in the Unit: d 


States. 
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Mr. Higgins, in referring to the Congressional report, said we had not hiadtiny 
to read it. i desire to correct any wrong impression that may have been left 


your minds to the effect that we did not 
we did read it most thoroughly. I desire you to bear in mind the distinction 
between the report and the bill. The report of the testimony that accom: 
the bill covers two hundred and sixteen 
we have gone through pretty well. 


pages 
The report is 


tional commission ; its establishment recommend 


lative provisions.” 


rinted under the title “ Na. 
for the enforcement of legis. 


of printed matter, and even 


the bill which followed the rey 
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Mr. Albert Fink and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, president of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, are some of the men who testified before that committee 
the railroad side of the question. Upon the opposite side, those favoring: 


mission are almost counted by the legion—such men as ex-Governor Claf!in 

, of New York; Mr. Bogue, of Chicago; Robert 
Elliott, one of the ablest men upon railroad matters anywhere; Mr. Clark, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Medill, of lowa; Mr. Dalrymple,and Mr. Deane. A! 


Massach 


usetts; Mr. Richards 


gentlemen gave their testimony as to the appointment of a commission 


can not Tangy ee Sap nene without some law, can you? 
on, but he wants the appointment put off. Can you ever get acom- 


a commiss 


1 the 
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Mr. McLaren wants 


mission appointed without a law which will in the first place enable the men 


bers to draw their salary and 
ing of complaints? That is 


tion, I leave it entirely at the disposal of the board. 


Mr. McLAREN. 





I desire tooffer a resolution. My friend, Mr. Pope, has 
that I was in sympathy with the proposition that a commission s!1011\d | 


viding methods of procedure and for the! 
| that this bill proposes to do. 


With this explana 


stated 


pointed. He stated that quite correctly. Iam on record in the procecdings of 


the National Board of Trade upon that question. 
as to the scope of this 
closely printed pages w 
and judge for myself. As I said 
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bill, but I do not like the idea o 
knowing myself what they are; I want to read 
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place, that this bill Sali iencariaienn the Renatetniine peoult of years of st 


in order thatthe delegates to the next annua! meet! 
may be repared for a careful and intelligent discussion of the report, and for 
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I wish to say, int! 


That the report presented, and the whole subject under cons 
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IT accept Mr. Pope's statement 
voting on twenty-one 


der- 
ation, be referred again to the committee, with instructions to report again 
the executive council, at least sixty days before the next annual meeting 
that the council be asked to present said further report at once to the « 
them to specially consider the conclusions and recom- 
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on the part of the Senate committee by whom it was introduced, and that! 
supplemented those 


Senate committee 


sonal interviews with railroad 
with the of freigh 
at the cities. This report is now 


of all and careful study on their part for action. The bill is \ 
tain extent what might be 


But the 


termed, 
riecme mae 


se 
bill have not had 


to b 
the bi 


toward the passage of that bill through the Senate by ‘ 
this national board, and I feel that this subject has been !o's 
before this board for it to act upon it deliberately and with proper weig!! 
In regard to the additions referred 


competitor of the Reaga: 


managers 
t through all this country, by holding sittinss 
ht before Congress as 4 res 


ac 


nd 
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years of study with six montis: { per- 
and business men who have had toc 


e advantage of this infor 
with the public upon the subject as the ~ 
the Senate committee would be greatly susta! 
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Mr. McLaren as being desirab! 
I have been surprised to fin 
supposed would be in it. But it has 


en presented by 


initiatory measure, the committee evidently bay's 


by the commission to 


bill as in the performance of its duties. = ao 
sshes Tom dlatols te bill simply comprises these points, providing ™co"* 


only recommend such legislation as it's '"or 
its investigations of the demands 2" i re- 
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| 
which they can be carried out: Th.\t reasonable and just rates shall be es- | 


tablished and maintained; that the public shall have the right of appeal to the 
commission for alleged wrongs done ; that in case of failure in sustaining any 
complaint the United States bears the expense incident to the decision of the 
matter. 
nity of 
to retain counsel, 
are under annua 
to follow 


remedying any evils to which they are subject, without requiring them 
costing vast sums of money, to contend against counsel who 
pay from the railroad companies, and without requiring them 


rt. . . 
"hverybod knows that it is the habit of the railroad companies to resist com- | 


plaints unti parties are worn out,and everybody knows that a contest with a 
railroad company isaseriousthing. My colleague from Milwaukee has referred 
to the contest we have been havingin Wisconsin. Now, while I regret that that 
has been referred to, I will say in reference to it that I have been told by a num- 
ber of my friends that ey could not see why I should undertake to bear the 
obloquy and self-sacrifice involved in initiatingand maintaining such a contest. 
But I felt that there were rights to be maintained, and I did it from a sense of 
duty. Buta thousand will shrink from such a duty where one will perform it. 
This commission opens to every individual a prompt redress for every such 
wrong, and free of expense, the prosecution to be carried on by experienced per- 
sons appointed by the Government. 

This commission is simply a supplement, as it were, to the State commissions, 
and it will be so in fact, if established. 

State commissions have jurisdiction only over questions that originate and 
terminate within the territory of the respective States; that has been decided 
by the courts. It was decided in the recent case of Joy vs. The Wabash and 
Saint Louis Road, by the supreme court of Illinois. That case related to trans- 
portation from a point in that State to the city of New York, and the State 
court ruled that because the party charged with that transportation resided in 
the State of Wisconsin the court had no jurisdiction of the case. The com- 
pany appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States two years ago, and 
the case is there yet. The company refuses redress, and the complainant is 
obliged to await the long processes of the law and to bear the immense ex- 
pense incident thereto in order to sustain a point which perhaps does not con- 
cern him more than to the extent of $100. This commission is to do for the 
public at large what each individual needs to do for himself but can not do. 

I want to say in this connection that in the States where commissions have 
been lished their workings have been satisfactory, not only to the public 
but tothe railroads. I have had somewhat to do with the Illinois commission, 
Milwaukee being so near the boundary of that State, and our business so inter- 
laced with that of the State of Illinois. I have had a great deal to do with the 
management of railroadsin thatState,and I believe there is nota railroad man- 
ager in that State to-day that would have the commission abolished if he could. 
And I want to say that the commission is regarded not only as the representa- 
tive of the people to defend and protect their rights, but also as the representa- 
tive and protector of the railroads. Last summer the citizens of the State of 
Illinois made a demand upon the several railroad companies, in consequence of 
the low price of corn, for a further reduction in freight rates on that commodity, 
and that demand was imed throughout the State. 

The newspapers took it up, and a tremendous clamor was made in relation 
to it, and a demand was made upon the commissioners, evidently with the ex- 
pectation that by making a loud noise the object desired would at once be ac- 
complished. The commissioners took up the matter calmly, laid it before the 

rs of the railroads, called a convention of railroad managers for the pur- 
pose of consultation, heard the railroad side of the case, took the whole subject 
under consideration afterward privately, and finally made a report to the 
ie that they were satisfied that the rates then charged were equitable and 

just, and that the railroad companies could not afford to make any reduction. 

In this connection I want to quote a passage that appears in the report of the 

commission for the year 1884, which shows the practical workings of the 
law in that State, and which, as I claim, would illustrate the practical working 
ofan United States commission with reference to interstate commerce : 

“Thirteen years ago this commission was established, and for many years 

ed to obtain that recognition to which it was entitled by law; and now, 

after the highest legal tribunals have affirmed the great powers conferred 

thereon, all the railroads doing business in the State comply with the require- 

ments and decisions of the commission on the various questions connected with 

the great problems of rtation, The inclination now apparent in railroad 

t to avoid prosecutions and to foster friendly relations with the 

pu de the wisdom and efficiency of the present system of State 
control of corporate interests."’ 

Mr. Newson, of Chicago: This is one of the few subjects, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, which I think I know something about. I have not taken up the 
time of this meeting to any great extent, and I had hoped and intended to avoid 

ome. But I am surprised to hear Mr. McLaren and others say what 
they have , after the study we have given to this question in the National 
Board of Trade. I doubt very much if ever in the history of this board in the 
future we get another so able a report and so able an examination of this sub- 
as we now have before us from this committee. I really hope that we shall 
to Congress or to the counfry that we have been studying this ques- 
long as we have and yet to-day are not able to decide upon it. If that 
state of our minds to-day, how or what or why we should ever hope or 
anything from Congressmen in the way of legislation I can not under- 


been studying this question for years. We have had these State laws 
us,and have been informed as to the workings of the State commissions ; 
still we seem inclined—even the horny-handed granger from Wisconsin, 
crops in Wal! street [laughter] still seems to be inclined to the opinion 
anes as tothis country and this nation (with a big N) has not been 

supposed it was settled years ago, and I thoroughly believe it was. I 
Mr. Chairman, to lay the motion of Mr. McLaren on the table. 
motion was seconded. 
Presipent. The motion of Mr. Nelson is to lay the resolution of Mr. Me- 
onthetable. That does not admit of debate. The secretary will read 
ioeuanstany read the pendl lati 

read the pending resolution. 

PRESIDENT. There can be no debate upon the motion to lay upon the 


A division was called for, which resulted in 21 ayes to 8 noes. 
So the resolution was laid upon the table. 
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The question recurred upon the adoption of the report of the committee with 
the resolutions attached thereto. A division was demanded; which resulted 
in 22 to 8 noes. 


The 
thirds majority. 
As the minority report of the Committee on Commerce on the Reagan 
bill states the situation very clearly I give it in full as part of my 
minority, never 
the 


for one moment seeking to depreciate the importance of 


sul of interstate commerce, but believing that wise 

legislation will be gladly accepted by the people and by the 

companies engaged in transportation between the States and between 
XVII 30 


. The resolution is agreed to by more than the requisite two- 
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tailroad 





their cases from one court to another until they reach the court of last | 


Its purpose is to give to the citizens of the United States an opportu- | 
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the United States 








and adjacent foreign « tries, have looked with due delib- 
eration upon this matter as one equally as grave as any pending before Con- 
gress, 

Phe interstate commerce of the e h it is proposed to supervise and 
regulate, now passes over more than miles of railway, represerting an 

| Investment approaching $8,000,000,00), upon which during the year 1884 nearly 
350 0,000 passengers and nearly 400,000,000 tons of freight were carried, while 
during the same period transporters upon water ways, natural and artificial, in 
| Most Instances competitors of the railways, carried less tous of freight and fewer 
| passengers; yet their proportion was very large. 

While it is remembered thata large p on of this freight and passenger 
traftic will be directly affected by the provisions of the proposed bill, usually 
designated as the Reagan bill, it should be b ein mind that the interstate 
freight traffic carried over the railroads of the United States is « 





mposed largely 
~eyel ; : 
of products coming in direct competition with the products of foreig 





The American railways having to meet these products in the 
world upon equal terms, it can readily be seen that the question of re iF g 
the rates upon that freight traffic is a most serious one. The cost of transpor- 





tation directly affects the at which the citizen of the United States is « 
abled to place his preducts in those common markets,and ar restric- 
tion or regulation may render it impossible for him to meet his competitors on 
even terms, and may thus seriously cripple many of the leading industries of 
our country. 

It will be seen at a glance that cotton, coal, wheat, provisions and breadstuffs 
of all kinds,and generally all commercial and agricultural products, form the 
great bulk of the interstate commerce of the country, and it is universally con- 
ceded that through the system: pursued by the railways in the past these indus- 
tries have been extensively developed,and the United States brought into a 
position where a very large portion of its debt has been paid off and its prosper- 
ity enormously increased. That this could not have been accomplished except 
for the extraordinary reductions made by the railways in their rates upon 
traffic, which reductions have enabled the products of the most distant portions 
of our country to be transported by rail to the seaboard and thence by water to 
foreign countries, must be very clear. Certainly no serious ground of complaint 
can exist when figures show that in the last thirteen years the rates upon traffic 
have gradually been reduced from about 2} cents per ton per mile to about 7 
mills, and when dividends and interest upon the capital invested in railways 
during the year 1884 did not exceed 3} per cent. 

It can readily be seen how,in the management of so enormous a traffic, it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be entire flexibility in the adjustment of 
rates to meet the varying circumstances presented, and it is not believed that 
any “cast-iron’’ rules can be laid down for the regulation of this enormous 
traffic without seriously interfering with it and directly and vitally affecting the 
prosperity of the country. 

The minority of the committee, therefore, have not favored the insertion of the 
provision preventing, under all circumstances, the granting of drawbacks or re- 
bates, because cases were cited before the Committee on Commerce, in hearings, 
in which drawbacks or rebates were absolutely necessary to enable the domes- 
tic shipper to meet his foreign competitor on equal terms; always, however, in 
the opinion of the minority, having the system of drawbacks or rebates open to 
all under similar conditions and circumstances. 

Nor do the minority favor the provision prohibiting a greater charge fora 
shorter than a longer haul, as it was shown toa satisfactory degree, as we think, 
in the hearings, that where two competing points were connected by water as 
well as rail, it was impossible for the railways to secure the traflic unless they 
made their rates as low as the water rates, and that while they might be able to 
do this on a portion of their traffic, it would be destructive of their interests to 
reduce all their rates to those which were forced upon them between certain 
points by the competition of the water routes. The minority consider that in 
this, also, unjust discrimination should never be made, but that the idea of charg- 
ing the same rate for the haul under similar conditions and circumstances should 
be adhered to. 

The minority also differ from the majority upon the subject of “ pooling.” 
They believe its absolute prohibition is unnecessary. There should be legisla- 
tion imposing restrictive provisions, for shippers should not be p!aced at a dis- 
advantage or competition in freight charges lessened so that transpurters only 
should be benefited. If fairly carried out and not done by secret and private 
arrangement, if resorted to for the purpose of preventing what is called injudi- 
cious “cutting down” of rates,so that reasonable and just charges should be 
permanently adhered to, are the means by which transporters endeavor, or ought 
to endeavor, to secure fair rates upon the traffic which they carry, “ pooling” 
would not be open to many of the objections made to it. 

Past experience in railway transportation has satisfied transporters that the 
“pool” is the nearest and fairest device yet used to enable them to place ship- 
pers upon an equality and prevent grievous discrimination in favor of the large 
shippers as against the smaller ones. 

But we appreciate the difficulty of satisfactorily legislating upon this subject, 
and would prefer to leave it to the consideration of a board of interstate-com- 
merce commission, which tribunal we hope will be created. So much for what 
the minority suggest as to the drawback or rebate, the longer andshorter haul, 
and the “ pooling’’ systems. Proper notification of the changing of rates, with 
the limitation of a reasonable time, publicly posted in stations judiciously se- 
lected in accordance with the amount of freight offered, upon an equitable an- 
nual average, might also be conducive of confidence of the shipper in the trans- 
porter. A carefully digested section might be incorporated in the law to meet 
this point. 

The cenclusion of the minority is, however, unfavorable to positive legisla- 
tion other than the above suggested, believing thut it is impossible for Congress, 
limited necessarily in practical knowledge of railway movements, prejudiced 
perhaps against the railway system by some local disagreement not yet settled, 
led to think that an occasional instance of what appears to be unfair dealing 
with the shipper is the transporter’s general course, and beg leave to suggest 
that the most available present remedy for imaginary as well as real grievances 
is the creation by law of a board of interstate-commerce commission. 


iy unwise 


It is the province of legislators to ascertain by intelligent experience the leg- 
islation required, and that experience can best be secured through the proposed 


commission. It should be a permanently established bureau of an appro 
department; should be composed of the ablest men of the country; salaries 
should be large enough to attract men from the very highest and most lucrative 
positions of the varied business life of our citizens. This board should have 
power to investigate all complaints connected with th snagement of inter- 
state commerce; power to secure their redress through the luntary action of 
transporters or through legal proceedings instituted by it through the proper 
legal officers of the United States. 

We desire to impress the House with our Implicit belief in the present advan- 
tage of a board of interstate-commerce commissioners, ask you to defer 
radical legislation until we have tried the commission, which, with powers to 
hear grievances, will also be required to report annually to Congress, and to 
suggest from time to time the legislation necessary to create harmony between 
shippers and transporters, 

All which we submit, 


riate 





We 


CHAS. O'NEILL. 

ROBERT T. DAVIS. 
RANSOM W. DUNHAM 
FREDERICK A, JOHNSON, 
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In conclusion let me say the people demand legislation, but the busi- 
ness interests generally unite for a commission. 
The Reagan bill is too sweeping in its requirements. If enacted into 


law it would, in the opinion of many of our wisest commercial and 
financial citizens, work more harm than good. Especially would the 
West be crippled in sending its products to the seaboard, for through 
rates would have to give way to local rates. 

@entiemen, give us the commission bill. 


Oleomargarine. 
SPEECH 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 28, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
bill (H. R. 8328) defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine— 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are seeking here to enter upon a new field of 
legislation in the name of agriculture and for the protection of agri- 
culture. 

From every part of this country where internal-revenue laws are en- 
forced have come complaints against the method of their enforcement 
and against their unnecessary rigor. From Virginia, from North Caro- 
lina, from my own State, from Kentucky have come complaints against 
the tyranny and oppression of Federal courts. There is hardly a man 
within the sound of my voice who represents a rural district whose con- 
stituents have not at some time or other within the last twenty-five 
years been placed under the wheels of that Juggernaut. Agents for the 
enforcement of those laws have gone to the hills and hollows, to the 
highways and byways, and even to our cellars tosmell around for bungs 
of whisky barrels and to arrest those charged with violating internal- 
revenue laws. Men have been dragged hundreds of miles charged with 
selling a twist or armfal of tobacco. The annoyance to farmers engaged 
in tobacco raising has been intense. 

But not content with that, in the name of agriculture it is proposed 
now to turn internal-revenue officers loose in the pantry; to have them 
inspecting the quality of butter our families use, and if it does not have 
the regulation tasteand smell whocan tell but that ere long thatimmense 
throng moving to Federal courts charged with violating the whisky law 
and the tobacco law will be swelled by those offending against the oleo- 
margarine law? 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to vote for a proper relief measure 
for the benefit of dairymen, But I will be compelled to vote against this 
bill if not amended. Look at the eleventh section: 

Packages, each containing not less than 10 pounds, as prescribed in this act 
for oleomargarine manufactured in the United States before the stamps are 
ens and the owner or importer of such oleomargarine shall be liable to 
all, &e. 

It provides for spies and informers, and gives them a part of the pen- 
alty incurred and recovered. This commodity is guilty of an offense, 
and finable to the extent of $50. Where is the penalty enforced? In 
his county court? No. In his circuit court? No. But he is to be 
dragged, in all probability, 100 or 200 miles to a Federal court, to dance 
attendance for twenty days, and then to be sent off if found guilty to 
a Federal prison. 

All the gent/cmen who have spoken upon this question, both in favor 
of the bill sad ajrainst it, have said it is impossible for the best article 
of oleomargarine to be detected from a second-class of butter, except by 
an expert or chemical analysis. And yet you fix it so that any labor- 
ing man purchasing it, who lives in a city and does not know the differ- 
ence between butter and oleomargarine, is liable to have his pantry 
visited and his butter or ol ine subjected to an analysis that 
will land him in a Federal prison. Is the House ready to enact sucha 
law as that? 

When the manufacturers of the best articles of cloth come here and 
say that the manufacture of shoddy is injuring their industry are you 
going to put your hand on that article? When manufacturers of mo- 
rocco come and complain because the manufacturers of imitations of 
morocco are injuring them do you propose to interfere for their protec- 
tion? Do you propose to go out into all that unknown region of leg- 
islation, where the patriots and statesmen of this country have sup- 
posed men had sense to take care of themselves, and will you undertake 
to take care of everybody by your legislation? Is this to becomea pa- 
ternal government, pretending to protect everybody and yet oppressing 
all? Ifso, what will be theresult? Your Congress will dwindle down 
from what it should be—a legislator for the masses of the people under 


ne 


wise and wholesome laws—inte making a puerile and futile ef»; , 
protect every man, and you will protect none. f. : 
I believe in that government which lets the people govern thems. 
so far as they can. What they can not do in their individual ¢,,, 
let the States do, and then what neither the individual nor ¢} 
can do let the Government of the United States, so far as it can 
the Constitution, do. There is none who will go further thay | ; 
force the manufacturers or sellers of this commodity to manut{ici)-. 
and sell it for what it is in the Territories and District of Co}y)),;. 
If I were in a State Legislature I should vote for the most ultra me... 
ures requiring producers of this oleomargarine to label it as olen... 
garine. I would do everything to prevent a fraud in its sale. But 
when you come to laying the hand of the Government upon it to t = 
it out of existence you have entered upon an experiment that can oy) 
end in disaster. Who will come next to ask us to legislate avainc: 
butter? age 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. McADOO was recognized and yielded ten minutes to Mr. Mc. 
MILLIN. , 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I thank my friend from New Jersey. Now, yy, 
Chairman, the founder of the Democratic party promulgated some of 
his wisest sayings against the encroachments of the Federal courts 
As early as 1821 Jefferson wrote to Livingston saying in substance: 
‘* The great object of my apprehension is the Federal courts. They are 
stealing out over the fields of jurisdiction like a thief in the night. 
They begin in the day and at night they hold the conquests of the day 
until we can hardly claim that we have within the States an exclusive 


es 
apa 


1@ Stat, 


jurisdiction that Federal power can not tamper with.’’ The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] the other day raised his voice in fayor 
of this bill, although he has witnessed the sad spectacle of a Federal 
judge in that grand old State going into a State court and dictating 


to a State judge what sort of jurors he should have to try State cri:i- 
nals. Yet now it is proposed toextend the jurisdiction of this already 
too powerful body, the Federal judiciary. , 

What more? Not content with placing the administration of our 
revenue laws (which was unavoidable under the system) in the hands 
of the Federal judiciary, we propose to add enormously to their power. 
It was bad enough to see them invested with power to authorize the 
plaintiff in an action, after he had gone into a State court, to remove 
his cause into a Federal tribunal, but we have seen not merely this; we 
have seen, as I have said, Federal judges dictating toa State judge 
what sort of jurors he should have to try parties arraigned for oflenses 
against State laws. 

Is this House ready to go still further and not only send these Fed- 
eral officials to the polls, but send them into the dining rooms of the 
people and into their dairies, to arrest them and carry them off for trial 
before a Federal court? I do hope that that spectacle will not be pre- 
sented. I hope that if this bill is to pass it will be limited to the ter- 
ritory over which the United States has jurisdiction, and that it will 
not go beyond the extent of wise legislation. For all of that I would 
vote. 

I had occasion once to examine the encroachment of Federal au- 
thority upon the rights of the people and of the State courts, and made 
a speech against that encroachment on the bill which sought to limit 
the jurisdiction, and from that I make the following extract: 


Mr. Speaker, I have said that unwarranted encroachments have been 10!c 
upon the State courts by Federal tribunals. We have only to look at the Unite: 
States statutes and the judicial construction of them for painful proof of (his 
fact. Let us first examine the law asto civilcases. By the judiciary act of 17>, 
Revised Statutes, section 639, subsection 1, it is provided that— 

“When the suit is against an alien or is by a citizen of the State wherein t's 
brought and against a citizen of another State, it may be removed on thie peti- 
tion of such defendant filed in such State court at the time of entering !11s 4)- 
pearance in such State court.” , 

It will be observed that before the cause could be removed under this act the 
party removing must be a defendant, must also be an alien or a non-resident of 
the in which the cause is , and must make his application ! 


moval at the time of entering bie . These requiremenis ten 
restrict the jurisdiction of the © ai cseue. But in 1866 


CONGRESS .IFTED THE FLOOD-GATES, 
and since that a tide of litigation sufficient to arouse the gravest eppreh nsion 
has flowed continuously into the United States courts. By the act of 1506 a!iens 
and citizens of other States than that in which the suit was brought are author 
ized to divide the suit under certain circumstances, removing a portion | 
United States courts and leaving it as to part of the defendants in the > 
courts, a thing unheard of in former times, and an innovation which s) 


never have been tolerated. 
the State courts was the act of 1869, which °"- 

thorized either the plaintiff or the defendant to remove the cause, and a! 25 
com . In * = select his court, 20c 
Sy I Sy 
i. and wn we the cause ' 

courts, and there still further harass his victim, t 
from exhaustion or want of means to defend his rights, he yielded the 09 
. . re in party bringing a suit '° 
abandon and fly from the forum of his choice? What justice in permitting him 
to ven So eee him to dance attendance on every court know? 
complex system 














THE FEDERAL COURT TAKES JURISDICTION OF THE NAVIGABLE RIVER“ 


What more? The Federal judiciary have not only had their jurisdiction ¢* 
tended over the lands of the Latin’ Sete, bat over the waters siso. in th 
Government, 


earlier history of our court assumed jurisdiction over 
the waters so far as tide water extended. But in this, as in everythiné 
else, the of these courts has been enlarged till it extends now ove" 








_— 





all of our navigable rivers. It is true that thus far the courts have only exer- 
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cised jurisdiction of civil causes on the water courses; but how long will it be, | 


at their present rate, till they take jurisdiction of crimes committed there ? 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


was passed and jurisdiction given to the United States courts of causes arising 
under it, withoutany regard to whether the parties tothe suit were citizens of the 
same or of different States, and without any limitation of time within which the 
application for transfer shall be made. By this legislation, for the first time in 
the history of this or, so far as I know, any other country, the complexion of the 
suitor determined the court that should administer justice to him, and we had 
established one court for one color and a different tribunal for the other, when 
all the parties were citizens with equal rights and privileges under the Constitu- 
n. 
-” THE FEDERAL COURT ASSUMES CONTROL OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. Speaker, this all-pervading Federal judiciary, by virtue of section 5486, 
assumes the right to go into our county courts under certain circumstances, take 
the ward’s therefrom, and carry him to the Federal court to be tried 
for not d the duties of his trust. The section is in these words: 

“Tf any guardian having the charge and custody of the pension of his ward 
shall em le the same in violation of his trust, or fraudulently convert the 
same to his own use, he shall be punished by fine not exceeding $2,000, or im- 
prisonment at hard labor for aterm not exceeding five years, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 

Is any man deluded enough to suppose that the founders of the Republic ever 
anticipated that this authority would be claimed by the Government or be 
yielded by the States? If because the money came from the Government as a 
pension the Government may follow up and punish the custodian for embezzle- 
ment, why may it not for the same reason follow it for all purposes and control 
the ward, guardian, and fund to the exclusion of the county courts of the States? 
If this assumption of authority goes unchallenged, who can tell but that ere long 
we shall have the General Government, through its judiciary, directing where 
the ward shall live, how much shall be paid for support, supervising scttle- 
ments, directing the investment of the fund, and determining who shall inherit 
upon the death of the ward? 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES BY CORPORATIONS. 


But, Mr. er, as if not content while a vestige of exclusive jurisdiction re- 
mained to the States, Congress in its wild career went further and provided 
that corporations and individual members of corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States might remove their causes from the State to the Fed- 
eral court. This change is made by section 640 of the Revised Statutes, gyhich 
is as follows: 

“7 ny suit commenced in any court other thana circuit or district court of the 
United States against ny corporation other than a banking corporation organ- 
ized under a law of the United States or against any member thereof, as such 
member, for any alleged liability of such corporation, or of such member as a 
member may be removed for trial in the circuit court for the district 
where such suit is pending,” &c. 

As to corporations ——— under the laws of any State, the courts have held 
that the residence of all of the persons owning or controlling the corporation 
within the State where the suit is instituted makes no difference. They are 
still entitled to the removal if the corporation was organized out of the State. 
Nor will the court hear evidence upon the question of residence of the individ- 
uals composing the corporation. 

We have reached a point where the citizen is almost powerless in a litigated 
contest with an immense corporation, and yet we give foreign corporations, or 
those that are not wholly within a single State, an advantage over the resident 
citizen in the right to remove the cause to a distant court. Without the people, 
through their-representatives, rise in their legal might and check them, I fear 
thatthe day is not far distant when individual property and constitutional lib- 
erty may both give way in the unequal contest. Let us take 


RAILROAD CORPORATIONS 
for an example. They are allowed the full protection of the law along their 
lines, as is the citizen, which is right. They even have the privilege of charg- 
ing the resident on the line more per mile for carrying his freight than is 
charged for carrying freight the full length of the line. But when the citizen 
conceives himse!lf aggrieved and sues he may find himself suddenly carried into 
the court, to wait for years and expend much in costs before he gets 
justice administered. Year after year the people pour out ale  aenaane and 
new and year year larger corporations swallow them up at re- 
duced They never aie. Ifa small road ceases to exist under its ester 
a state of immortality asa branch of a large corpora- 


name, tt is only to 

Daniel Webster and the Baltimore and Ohio road were in Washington to- 
gether. The great constitutional lawyer has been gathered to his fathers a quar- 
ter of a century, but the corporation which bore him to “the Monumental City ” 
is yet in its infancy, and Sy pn ee oe by the years which have elapsed. 


another century shall have passed, and the United States teem witli two 
hundred millions of people, these roads will be more active and powerful than 


to-day by the increase of commerce from an increase of population. 


Men may come and men may go, 
But they flow on forever. 


Where is the necessity for extending empeien advantages to those so able to 
take care of themselves and so able tocrush out theindividual? Let favoritism 
for them cease, Let those who build or support corporations be placed on an 
eq: before the law with them. Let corporations be subject to the judicial 

of the State where they do business. If there is no conflict between 
the citizen and the corporation, no injury can result from thiscourse. If there 
isa conflict, let us give the people an equal chance in that conflict. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES FREED FROM THEIR AGREEMENTS. 


To illustrate the maternal care with which our Federal system hovers over 
and protects corporations, let us look to the decisions of the courts concerning 
them. An act was passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin in 1870 providing— 

“That fire insurance company, association, or partnership incorporated 
by eoaumioah under the laws of any other State of the United Sinton, desiring 
to such business as aforesaid by any agent or agents in this State, 

an attorney in this State, on whom process of law can be 
an ment that such company will not remove the suit 
Uni States circuit court or Federal courts, and file in the 
of state a written instrument, duly signed and sealed, 
tment, which shall continue until another attorney is sub- 
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in force, the Home Instrance Company of New York, a 
under the laws of the State of New York, established an 
complying with the requirements of the act quoted, and 


a 
i 


agrees that suits commenced in the State courts of Wis- 

be removed by the acts of said company into the United States 
courts. 

Court of the United Siates, in the case of the Insurance Com- 
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; powers constitute, one only 


jurisdiction of crimes against the State is not among these powers. * * * 
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pany vs. Moss, 20 Wallace, 445, have held that notwithstanding this State statute, 
notwithstanding the solemn agreement of the corporation to the contrary, it 
may remove the suit to t { ed States rt The same has been held in the 
case of the Hartford Fire Insurance Compeny ts. Doy! rted in 3 Central 
Law Journal, 41 ’ ? 

It is not my purpose to ent toa arg ‘ ! ss of 
these decisions, It is sufficient for us to } v that t ey are a 
barrier over which no State I State « sand take 
hold of corporations, The people, after yea atier inavailing 
forbearance, cry out for r Th s but re t Lea “ can 
give it to them, and that is Cor s of the | st Si that this, 
their only city of refuge, w se its gates against : ‘y ask noth- 
ing more than to be placed on an equal f t rutions, 
and nothing less should be a m 

Congress can not, and should not npt t e rightful and 
constitutional jurisdiction of the ( I I : som ases 
of cases which are properly t: he ir United States courts. But 
Congress may regulate the jurisdiction and tice « ts. and 
should do so to the extent of r . y us of the hardships w ithe | sent 
system entails, 

CRIMINAI ION OF TI SE COURT 

The evil does not stop w suses. Congress has, by various acts which 
I will not delay the House by reading, give he distr id cir rts of 
the United States jurisdiction to remove criminal causes thereto w h arise in 
the State courts against internal-revenue officers and their assistants for offenses 
committed by them against the State laws The gent ian from Indiana {Mr 
Orth], in a speech delivered here on this subject, defends the right and pro- 
priety of the giving of this jurisdiction to the inferior« » United States, 
and says: 

** Such jurisdiction of both civil and criminal cases carries with itas an insepara- 
ble incident the laws of the State, so farasapplicable and n ssary, from whose 


courts such transfer has been made. 

I insist that this is not in harmony with the genius of our 
consistent with reason or sound policy, and is in direct conflict with the law as 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. In proof of this position I 
read from the case of the United States vs. Hudson and Goodwin, 7 Cranch Re- 
ports: 

* The powers of the Gen« 


nstitutions, is not 


ral Government are made up of concessions from 
the several States. Whatever is not expressly given to the former the latter ex- 
pressly reserve. The judicial power of the United States is a constituent part 
of these concessions. That power is to be exer: 
purpose and brought into existence by an effort 
Union. 


ised by courts organized for the 

of the legislative power of the 
Of all the courts which the United States may under their general 
—the Supreme Court—possesses jurisdiction derived 
immediately from the Constitution, and of wh 
deprive it. 

“All other courts created by the General Government possess no jurisdiction 
but what is given them by the power which created them, and can be vested 
with none but what the power which ceded to the General Government will 
authorize them toconfer. * The legislative aut 
first make an act a crime, affix a punishment to it, and declare the court that 
shall have jurisdiction of the offense. * * * Certain implied powers must 
necessarily result to our courts of justice from the nature of their institution, _ 

oO 
fine for contempt, &c., * * * are powers which can not be dispensed with in 
a court; but all exercise of criminal jurisdiction in common-law cases we are of 
opinion is not within their implied powers.” 

This case is cited and approved in the case of The United States vs. Cooledge 
et al., 1 Wheaton, 415: 

‘**In the case of The United States vs. Burr, which arose in the circuit court of 
Virginia in 1807, the Chief-Justice of the United States declared that the laws of 
the several States could not be regarded as rules of decision in trials for offenses 
against the United States, because no man could be condemned or prosecuted in 
the Federal court ona statute law.’’—Kent’s Commentaries, volume 1, section 334, 

Further: 

“ The great difficulty and danger is in leaving it tothe courts tosay what is an 
offense against the United States when the law has not sufficiently defined it, 
The safer course undoubtedly is to confine the jurisdiction in criminal cases to 
statute offenses duly defined and to cases within the express jurisdiction given 
by the Constitution.’’—Kent’s Commentaries, volume 1, section 341. 

Under these authorities the district and circuit courts of the United States can 
not convict its officers after their causes are removed, Congress having never 
made their “ act a crime” or “affixed a punishment to it.” No suchauthority 
can result by mere implication. Life is not taken nor liberty destroyed in any 
such slip-shod way by implication and resultant criminal jurisdiction. And as 
these courts have no power to punish, they become merely tribunals to turn 
loose those who are charged with high crimes. 

I presume it is not the purpose of any one to go back and change the mode 
of disposing of cases which are founded upon difficulties that occurred fifteen 
or twenty years ago. But for offenses committed recently, in times of profound 
peace, every man should be amenable to the law he hus violated and to the tri- 
bunal authorized to vindicate that law. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Orth] also says of a bill now before the 
House for the restriction of inferior Federal courts: 

“ But it goes further, and repeals all laws transferring criminal cases from the 
State to the Federal courts. That would be the effect of the law if passed.” 

The same position has been assumed by others who havespoken in opposition 
to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, no such consequence flows from thelegislation proposed in this 
Congress. A complete, ay, the best, remedy for the transfer of all causes con- 
taining a Federal ingredient, or against parties on account of any act done as offi- 
cers or representatives of the Government, is left. Section 709 of the Revised 
Statutes is not touched by the legislation, and provides for a transfer to the high- 
est court in our Republic. Isend ittothe Clerk to be read, that members may see 
that we are not attempting any inroad upon constitutional rights nor to leave 
officers of the Government without an impartial hearing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“A final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court of the State in 
which a decision in the suit could be had, where is drawn in question the validity 
of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised under, the United States, and 
the decision is against their validity; or where is drawn in question the validity 
of a statute of, or an authority exercised under any State, on the ground of their 
being repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and 
the decision is in favor of their validity; or where any title, right, privilege, or 
immunity is claimed under the Constitution, or any treaty or statute of, or com- 
mission held or authority exercised under, the United States, and the decision 
is against the title, right, privilege, or immunity specialiy set up or claimed by 
either party under such Constitution, treaty, statute, commission, or authority, 
may be re-examined and reversed or affirmed in the Supreme Court upon a 
writ oferror. The writ shall have the same effect as if the judgment or decree 
complained of had been rendered or passed in a court of the United States. 

* * . * * * - 

“The Supreme Court may reaffirm, reverse, modify, or affirm the judgment or 

decree of.such State court,” &c 


h the legislative power can not 


} . 
horit 


of the Union must 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THESE CHANGES, 


And what are the consequences of these changes in the forums of justice? 
The expense of litigation is increased enormously. The trouble of attending to 
it is more than doubled. By the process of dividing the suit already mentioned 
there are two suits where there should be but one, and they probably hundreds 
of miles apart, and possibly standing for trial on the same day. Strong corpo- 
rations and wealthy individuals are able to attend and litigate im these courts, 
while the poor are not, and are virtually deprived of their legal “right toa 
speedy * * * trial” on account of the crowded state of the dockets and the 
im possibility of reaching the courts. 

One of the charges our fathers made against the King of England in the Dec- 
laration of Independence was that of “ transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses.” We had as well be tried “* beyond seas”’ as beyond our 
eounty, if in both instances we are alike deprived of the power of obtaining 
justice. The world has heaped anathemas upon the tyrant who placed his laws 
#0 high they could not be read. How much more blamable was he for placing 
his laws out of sight than we are when we place our courts (through which 
alone the laws can be enforced) out of reach? 

Again, by the present judicial system the citizen may be twice tried for the 
same offense—once by the State and once by the Government, where the same 
act is made criminal by the statutes of both. It is true that this grows out of 
our anomalous dual system of government. But that fact should restrain us 
from extending the jurisdiction of Federal courts further than is absolutely 
necessary. 

if there was one feature of our judicial system in the States held more sacred 
by our forefathers than all others, it was that which secured to parties a trial 
before an impartial jury of the county or vicinage where the cause of action 
arose, So sedulous were they in the protection of this right that most of the 
States ingrafted it into their constitutions. It is virtually destroyed in the Fed- 
eral courts. There the juries are taken from remote parts of the State or dis- 
trict, and had almost as well come from a different State, being total strangers 
to the parties and their surroundings. 

I have already spoken of the great cost to litigants from the administration of 
justice in the Federal courts. But this is not ali; they are immensely costly to 
the Government. Under Democratic rule, before the changes of which I have 
spoken, the cost of these courts was only a few hundred thousand dollarsa year. 
Now it is millions, and increasing yearly. Too true is it, as stated by Judge 
Dillon in his work on the Removal of Causes, that “ the small tide of litigation 
that formerly flowed in Federal channels has swollen into a mighty stream.” 
He might have added ‘‘and that stream threatens to deluge the country with 
cost and bear away the dearest privileges of the citizen.” 

There is another great evil which flows from our present judicial practices. 
Deputy marshals and their posses may go through the States armed, shooting, 
destroying property, driving off hogs and cattle of the citizens, beating and kill- 
ing citizens, and when arrested and prosecuted by the State officials they are 
permitted to file their petitions in the United States district courts and remove 
their causes thereto, away from those who witnessed the offense and suffered 
by it. What more? The district attorney and the Attorney-General for the 
United States are instructed by the Government to appearand defend the crim- 
inal and try toturn him loose. The people of the United States thereby pay of- 
ficials to defend those who violate law. Is this right? Is it an effort to terrify 
criminals, or does it tend to encourage crime? I refer to this not as an evil in 
which the constituents I have the honor to represent are alone interested; for 
happily for them they have now administering revenue laws in their midst resi- 
dent officials who are more observant of their rights than non-residents were; 
but I mention it as a question which affects all of our ple alike. 

The tendency to centralization is so ably described in an article recently pub- 
lished by a distinguished citizen of Indiana, Mr. Mason, that I quote his lan- 
guage on the subject: 

“CENTRALIZATION TENDENCIES, 


“The centralizing tendency of our national legislation is dangerous for an- 
other reason, namely: It is creating disconteiit and poisoning the affections of 
the people toward the Government, thus weakening the spirit of patriotism, 
upon which exists the ultimate hope of that Government for its just authority 
and long-continued existence, The humble citizen who for some technical vio- 
lation of law is arrested and taken two hundred or three hundred miles to be 
tried in a United States court, and after much delay is perhaps mulcted in the 
tritling sum of $10, and finds that the expenses attending the same have amounted 
to several hundred more, very likely causing the loss of his home and the im- 
porn of his family, is painfully impressed with the idea that injustice 

1as been done him, and he becomes from that momenta disaffected member of 
society. 

‘* He sees in such treatmenta wrong that forever after ranklesin his bosom, and 
causes him to look upon the Governmant as his oppressor and enemy rather 
than his protector ond friend. In vain may you talk to him of the necessity of 
astrong government. In vain may you explain that her shield covers him as 
one of her children. In vain may you point to the insignia of her power and 
the evidence of her wealth and magnificence. In vain may you contrast the 
splendor of those granite temples which lavish folly is so rapidly multiplying 
all over the land for the dispensation of Federal justice, with the modest court- 
house of his home, for to him what are they all but the domed and turreted 
mausoleums of expiring liberty ? 

**Sueh courts are not the courts of the people. No matter how learned and 
impartial their judges may be; no matter how pure the ermine with which 
they are clothed; no matter how exalted the social ition which they occupy, 
they are the creatures of encroaching power, ond like the magnates of the 
Church of England are expected to ‘magnify their offices.’ Their rales are 
arbitrary and their predilections are in the line of absolutism. They livein the 
gilded sphere of power and luxurious splendor and their sympathies are not 
with the homely virtues of the masses. Mo system that takes the citizen along 
distance from his home to be tried for general offenses can be satisfactory to a 
people imbued with a proper spirit of liberty.” 

These are words of warning from a man who is of the political party which 
has been most instrumental in passing these laws. Surely he can not be accused 
of political bias. I have seen some of the citizens whom I have the honor to 
represent arrested and carried more than 100 miles to be tried in a Federal court 
for asimple misdemeanor. I have seen them required to attend term after term 
when there was either no case ever made out against them, or so light a case 
that a mere nominal fine only could properly be im . 

But the poor unfortunates were not iiberated till weeks of time and all the 
money they could get was spent. I have seen those dragged a long distance 
who were so poor they either had to walk or club together and go in wagons, 
camping out on the read at night. My object in speaking of these individual 
cases and their hardships is to show the importance of having justice adminis- 
tered near the parties interested. Why, the gentleman from Ohio told us of 
two cases in his State where parties had to expend in court costs $300 each in 
defending themselves against a simple misdemeanor where they were acquitted. 


FINALLY IT SEIZES THE BALLOT-BOX. 


Mr. Speaker, eee the story of the aggressions of the Federal court, 
backed up by Congressional legislation, does not end even here. There is a 
glorious privilege for which our fathers fought and died—a privilege “dearer 
* * * than lightand life” to every freeman through whose viens Anglo-Saxon 
blood flows. It is the right of local self-government through an untrammeled 
ballot. Sacred as is this franchise—blood-bought though it was—it, too, has 
been seized by the Federal court and prostrated by the power which Jefferson 


predicted would be the destruction of our institutions. Section 2012 of the Ra 
vised Statutes, passed in 1871, provides for the appointment of supervis: a aos 
elections. By section 2017 they are required— —— 

“To personally inspect, from time to time, and at all times, on the day of 
election, the manner in which the voting is done, and the way and method. ... 
which the poll-books, registry-lists, and tallies or check-books, whether the 
same are required by any law of the United States, or any State, Territoria) 
municipal law, are kept.” oe 

Section 2021, also passed in 1871, provides for the appointment of special de 
marshals. . 

Section 2022 provides that— 

“The marshal and his general deputies, and such s) 
the peace, and support and protect the supervisors of election in the disc}, arve 
of their duties, preserve order at such places of registration and at such polls 
prevent fraudulent registration and fraudulent voting thereat, or fraudulent o," 
duct on the part of any officer of election,and immediately, either at ti. 
of registration or polling-place, or elsewhere, and either before or after rey i«i,-r. 
ing or voting, to arrest and take into custody, with or without process. a1, per- 
son who commits, or attempts or offers to commit, any of the acts or offenses 
amy herein, or who commits any offense against the laws of the United 
States,”’ &c. 

Thus it will be seen that a deputy marshal appointed bya United States court 
is sent into States to contro! elections there. He is made the judge of the , ual- 
ifications of voters and of their good or bad intentionsin voting. With no ts set 

rocess than the policeman's club he may arrest and carry away from the bailot- 

x an American freeman about to engage in the exercise of the highest polit- 
ical privilege ever bestowed on man. ; 

Can these things be and our liberties last? Can they continue and we be othe, 
than slaves? Unfortunately theycan not, They are the handwriting upoy the 
wall which requires neither a prophet northe son of a prophet to interpret, and 
which tell us that our republican institutions are in danger. 


“STRONG GOVERNMENT" THE PLEA. 


Under what plea have all these wrongs been perpetrated? What excuse js 
given for this subversion of the grand system devised and bequeathed to us ))y 
the founders of the Republic? Itisthe same plea under which Napoleon I tora 
down the Republic and built up the Empire of France. It is the same exci 
given by Napoleon III for destroying the liberties of his people and placing 
upon them monarchy. It is the same under which ambitious men and ty ra:ts 
have worked from the downfall of the first republic to the establishment of i\. 
last despotism—“ Necessity for a strong government.,”’ 

What is the necessity for a stronger government than we have? It is already, 
when considered in all its bearings, the most powerful a which the sun 
shines. It resisted successfully, when much weaker than it is to-day, the preat- 
est shock to which any free government was ever subjected—far greater than 
can menace it now. m our unfortunate civil war came and scattered thc 
States of the Union this mighty Republic was strong enough to gather them up, 
replace them in their orbits, and move on, the brightest constellation in tle 
firmament of nations. And all of this without the post bellum legislation which 
I have mentioned. This cry of “necessity for strong government” is only a 
subterfuge. It is the cloak under which are working those who are not content 
with our form of government. Let us meet it by constitutional methods, but 
firmly, as becomes men. Let us not, after the “lightnings of heaven liave 
yielded to our philosophy, permit the temptations of earth to seduce our pa- 
triotism.’ 

The Maelstrom on the coast of Norway is the most celebrated whirlpool of tle 
world. Over an area of more than 125 square miles the circling flood sweeps 
It is known now to be very dangerous to navigation, and according to ancient 
mariners whatever came within the compass of this monster of nature, whether 
ship or shark, whether whale or whaler, was drawn into the vortex, hurled to 
the center, and dashed to destruction by the whirling flood. 

When the student of history looks out on Time's broad ocean, he sees a 0! it- 
ical Maelstrom more dire, more destructive, than thaton Norway's stormy cuast 
It has circled since the first republic rose, and has wrecked and borne down |! 
the free commonwealths of ancient times by drawing them to centralization, 


despotism, and ruin. 
Its doom is like the Dead Sea air, 
And nothing lives that enters there. 

There may be seen the wrecks of Rome, of Greece. Strong as they were when 
they sta toward centralized despotism, ow were as powerless to resist as 
is the straw to resist the tornado which ~ pw t. Hadthe proud Roman been 
asked whether his country’s liberties would not be thrown away, he would have 
replied indignantly, “No; they are to be perpetual.”” Yetthe pretorian guards, 
standing upon the ramparts of the “ Eternal City,” “with a loud voice pro- 
claimed that the Roman world was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public 
auction,” and it was dore. Didius Julianus became the purchaser, and was 
thereby made emperor; and mankind were shocked to see the “* mistress of tlic 
world” bought, paid for, and controlled by the money of one selfish, scheming, 
ambitious man. 

The Appian Way now no longer resounds with the shouts of victorious Ro- 
man freemen, and the soft-voiced Italian: has sung his sad song in misery and 
chains in the “ City of the Czesars."’ 

Had the Greek been asked how long his freedom would last, he would have 
replied with the same infatuation which seems to have seized us, ‘ Forever!’ 
And yet the matrons who raised upsons for the state, and sent them fort! com- 
manding them to “ return bearing their shields or borne on them,” have been 
succeeded by the groveling tenants of the harem, and slavish degenerate sons 
have succeeded free and noble siresall over the land of Leonidasand Lycurgus. 
Let us take warning by their sad fate, and not permit ourselves to be drift: d 
into this focus of centraliged despotism and destruction, either by Congressivna! 
mal-legislation or by judicial construction. 

{Here the time expired and the hammer fell.] 


Thus it will be seen that step by step Federal power has advanced 
over fields of jurisdiction that in the beginning were the undisputed 
ion of the States. Where is this encroachment to end? What 
is the object and the outcome of it? Who will have a hand strong 
enough to stay its progress? Who with voice eloquent enough to 
rally the people to resist its eviltendencies? It is bad enough to think 
of inaugurating new methods of taxation when the people are alread y 
taxed to destruction; it is worse tocontemplate the fastening of an inte! 
nal-revenue system upon the country perpetually; but worse by far than 
those, than these, than all, is the invocation of the taxing power for the 
purpose of crushing one important industry at the expense of another, 
for protection’s sake in its wildest career never advocated the taxation 
of one American citizen forthe purpose of crushing him out of exist- 
ence, even when it was run mad it did not go to this extent. ; 
It claimed, then, for the sake of protection to American industries 
foreign imports should be taxed, but to-day a new doctrine is inaugu- 
rated. At this time a new political economy is talked, and we are 
asked to impose more burdens upon the people who are too heavily 
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taxed, not because the Government needs money but because some- | 


body else needs the incidental privileges that will flow from the im- 
position of taxes. 

I raised my voice, feeble though it was, against the encroachment of 
Federal power a year ago. I predicted then that the further degrada- 
tion of the States and oppression of the citizens would inevitably flow 
from it. 
ecy, and much earlier than I expected, itsfulfillment began. Since that 
time we have seen the Federal courts of Virginia claiming the right to 
force the judge of the State court to the selection of certain classes of 
jurors; we have seen it assert the right to determine what sort of taxes 
should be paid by the people of Virginia, and we have seen decisions 
rendered in the Federal branch of our jurisprudence going very far 
toward the destruction of that reserved authority of the States which 
has been the boast of the people and the safeguard of the common- 
wealth which constitutes our Federal Union. We haveseen in the city 
of Cincinnati alone over five hundred deputy United States marshals, 
appointed by Federal authority, standing around the polls in one day, 
supervising the citizen in the exercise of his noblest right—the right 
of suffrage. 

Not content with the aggressions of the Federal courts we are called 
upon to-day toadd immensely to their jurisdiction and authority. We 
have long since put the tobacco-grower under the surveillance of Federal 
authority, and he is not permitted to sell his product without the con- 
sultation and assent of Federal power. That power hasalso for a quar- 
terofa century held rigorous sway over distilleries. Federal courts have 
been filled to overflowing with those who had the misfortune to come 
within the range of Federal informers. But, not satisfied with all of 
these, this Congress is to-day rushing pell-mell to a greater increase of 
Federal power, and proposes to bring the deputy marshal to your gro- 
cery store and your pantries. 

Sir, I believe firmly that when you have protected the citizen in his 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness you have done all that free gov- 
ernment was ever intended should be done, and all that can be safely 
done. When you have restrained one citizen from injuring another, 
when you have protected the weak from the oppression of the strong, 

you may well content yourself with permitting the citizen to choose 
his vocation and pursue it unhampered by Federal interference. I be- 
lieve, sir, that it is a sound doctrine of government that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought not to attempt anything in the way of 
government which can be well done by theStates or individuals; and I 
believe that the State should do nothing that can be as well done by 
the individual. 

Mr. Jefferson put it very tersely when he said that ‘‘the object of 
government was to prevent citizens from injuring one another.’’ We 
have the grandest system of government ever devised by man. It isa 
division of power between the individual and State and the Government 
of the United Stetes. The latter can do nothing the right to do which 
is not expressly granted in the Constitution of the United States or in- 
evitably implied from the powers that are so expressly granted. 
construction of the Constitution is certainly the best and safest con- 
struction, and wherever the power has not been delegated in the way 
indicated it is reserved to the people and the States. 

The platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago, under 


Almost within a fortnight of the time that I made the proph- | 


| and laborers of which the party a1 


The | 


which this House was elected and the present Executive placed in the 


White House, proclaimed the reduction of taxes, and yet in the very 
first days of our triumph we are violating that promise and propose 
instead of reducing taxes to increase them. While I am ready and 
anxious to assist every American industry in every legitimate way I 
do not think that this legislation is wise. I donot believe that an in- 
crease of Federal power can benefit either the State or the individual. 
So believing I must necessarily stand by the oath I have taken, and my 
conviction under that oath opposes the bill. 


Treasury Surplus—What Labor owes to a Democratic House of 
Representatives. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL, 


OF OHIO, 
; 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 4, 1886, 


On the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res, 126) directing pay- 
mentof the surplus in the Treasury on the public debt. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having voted for this resolution upon its passage by 
the House of esentatives I shall support it now upon its return 
and alteration a conference with the Senate, although the two 
plans—the original and the amended—are in some respects dissimilar, 
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measure. I am 
ready to favor any reasonable proposition to apply the surplus in the 
Treasury toward the liquidation of the public debt, and thereby reduce 
the interest-bearing obligations of the Government. I would do this 
largely on behalf of the laboring poor, who, 3 of tariff 
and internal revenue, pay the greater share of Federal taxes. I sup- 
port the pending measure, as I have supported numerous others by 
which this Democratic House has made a record as the friend of labor 
1d the country well may boast. 

In the last Congress a Démocratic House, for the first time in our his- 
tory, went systematically to work to provide for and nurture legislation 
in the interest of the laboring classes by creating a ‘‘ Committee on La- 
bor,’’ which should have charge of and formulate for Congressional 
action all measures looking to the organization of labor aud the relief 
of its growing burdens. One of the first results of this action was 
the creation of the long-desired and much-needed ‘‘ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,’’? by which the facts bearing upon all productive labor and 
its needs and wishes, spon all oppressions of or movements against 
laboring people, upon all proceedings in derogation of their rights and 
privileges, and upon all matters of intelligence either useful or inter- 
esting to the workingmen of the country be gathered and dis- 
seminated at the public expense. This work is now being carricd on 
honestly, thoroughly, and satisfactorily, and is of enormous value to 
every workingman in America—valuable not only in its pre 
formance, b== incalculably so in its future possibilities. 

Another of the good results of the formation of the Committee on 
Labor by the last Congress is the prohibition of the importation of con- 
tract labor. We all know how the honest laborers of the country, 
whether native or naturalized, competed a few years ago with cheap, 
imported, vicious workmen from the slums of the Old World. I recall 
to memory now the gross charges of importing cheap and inferior la- 
boring people which were sustained against one Jones, a Pennsylvanian, 
I believe, who was one of the moneyed heads of the last Republican 
national committee. To fairly exhibit the situation as to imported 
labor which existed before a Democratic Congress came to the rescue 
of the workingman I quote the following from a lecture delivered in aid 
of District Assembly No. 1, Knights of Labor, at the Academy of 
Music, in Philadelphia, on May 22, 1886, by Maxwell Stevenson. He 
says: 


and neither precisely meets my personal views of the 
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Would that we could stop here and say we have truly shown every wreng 
of which labor complains, but worse remains behind. Men have been returned 
year after year to the national councils who have pretended to legislate for the 


whole country. Tariff laws were enacted for the * benefit of labor,’ and the 
same legisiation which kept the goods out let the labor in; nay, encouraged and 


permitted employers to import, at the cost of passage and advances, over four 
hundred thousand workmen—Chinese, largely coolies; Italians, largely under 
the padrone system; Bohemians, largely Anarchists; Russians and Poles, largely 
nihilists; Hungarians, largely barbarians—nearly all men; few women or chil- 
dren. Until 1877the immigration from these countries was almost nothing, but 
this fact, from the immigration statistics, isnot necessary to prove our claim that 
the increase of four hundred thousand was largely, if not wholly, due to direct 
efforts and assistance from employers, benefiting wholly by a tariff existing under 
the false pretense thatthe wage-earncris protected. What sentiment but greed, 
what motive but hate, could have moved men for whom legislation has been thus 
prostituted for years to drive their workmen with their wives and little ones 
into the wilderness to starve, while men without one or the other, with no 
knowledge of our laws or sympathy for our people or our ways, whose sole ob- 
ject and hope was to accumulate money to return to the land they were aided 
to leave, were imported to take their places? 

Now, however, owing to legislation by the last Congress, the situa- 
tion is different, and in addition to what was done then this Demo- 
cratic House at this session has passed and sent to the Senate an amend- 
ment whereby the Secretary of the Treasury may enter into contract 
with such State commission, board, or oflicers as may be designated for 
that purpose by the governor of any State to take charge of the local 
affairs of immigration in the ports within said State, or may designate 
any person in any State to execute the provisions of this act, and it is 
their duty to examine into the condition of passengers arriving at the 
ports, to go on board of any ship or vessel; and if on examination there 
shall be found among the passengers any person whois a contract laborer, 
imported for that purpose, such person shall not be permitted to come 
ashore; and all such persons shall immediately be sent back to the na- 
tions to which they belong and from whence they came, the expense 
of return of the persons not permitted to land to be borne by the own- 
ers of the vessels in which they came; any vessel refusing to pay such 
expenses not to be thereafter permitted to land at or clear from any 
port of the United States, and such expenses to be a lien on the vessel. 

Under these stringent provisions the free, laboring manhood of Amer- 
ica can no longer be insulted and overborne by Chinese coolies, Italian 
lazzaroni, Hungarian anarchists, or Polish nihilists. It is time that 
every workingman knew (as many of them already do) that this glori- 
ous protection is sought for them by a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives. 

Of all the important services rendered to wage-earners, whether or- 


| ganized as Knights of Labor or wholly unorganized, was the passage of 


the law, originating in this House, known as the ‘‘arbitration bill.’’ 
To those liberty-loving and peaceful citizens who desire to see labor 
secured in its rights, and capital protected but circumscribed within 
its legitimate sphere; who do not wish the streets of our cities to be 
scenes of bloody strife between the people and their own militia, this 
great measure is hailed with universal joy. 
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Its provisions to recite them briefly are, that in all arbitrations be- 
tween railroad companies and their employés, and it is this clashing of 
interests which has produced the most dangerous strikes, the United 
States shall empower the arbitrators with all authority to swear wit- 
nesses, send for persons and papers, pay all expenses of the arbitration, 
receive and file the award with the Commissioner of Labor who shall 
make it public, and hold the sitting of the arbitrators at a place near 
the scene of trouble. As has well been said by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CRANE]: 


Another feature of this bill is that it directs the preservation of the testi- 
mony taken in each case in the office of the Commissioner of Labor, which 
might operate as a check upon the arbitrators, but which would be principally 
valuable in the preparation of the annual reports of the Commissioner of La- 
bor and for the consideration of Congress and of the Legislatures of the various 
States in dealing with the great labor question. This testimony would be infi- 
nitely more valuable than any amount of theoretical disquisitions delivered be- 
fore a traveling committee of Congress, because it would be actual, practical, 
tangible evidence, germane to real, live issues joined by and between parties in 
interest, and would not be wild, visionary theories upon the general condition 
of labor throughout the country. 


For the first time in our history this attempt by Congress to create a 
public sentiment by providing peacefal means of solving labor troubles, 
has made real and tangible the doctrine that labor is an ingredient of 
commerce and entitled to regulation by the Federal authority as fore- 
shadowed in Chief-Justice Marshall’s decision in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 
Wheaton, 229, when he says: 


Commerce, in its amplest signification, means an exchange of goods, but in 
the advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and vari- 
ous mediums of exchange become commodities and eater ‘nto commerce; the 
subject, the vehicle, the agent, and their various opera‘ 4s, become the object 
of commercial regulations. 


Another measure for the advancement of labor, and its more com- 
plete organization, is the act to legalize the incorporation of national 
trades unions. This act originated in the Senate but the two Houses 
can justly claim an equal share in itsenactment. By the terms of this 
act a national trades union means any association of working people 
having two or more branches in the States or Territories of the United 
States for the purpose of aiding its members to become more skillful 
and efficient workers, the promotion of their general intelligence, the 
elevation of their character, the regulation of their wages and their 
hours and conditions of labor, the protection of their individual rights 
in the prosecution of their trade or trades, the raising of funds for the 
benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed members, or the families of 
deceased members, and other purposes. Why should not labor incorpo- 
rate, organize, combine? Why should not the wealth of the nation as 
represented in its peaceful, honest, properly-directed labor ‘‘ capitalize 
itself,’ if I may coin a term denoting the manner in which capital or- 
ganizes?. In the eloquent language of a gentleman on the other side of 
this Chamber, Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas: 


We have reached an era in the world’s movement new in history. Owing to 
the dissemination of knowledge through the press and by the telegraph, owing 
to the development of science in all of its forms and directions, there has come 
to be such a growth of the masses, such a development of individual intelli- 
gence, such an increased personality and manh , that to-day and as a nation 
we have fully entered that new era when combinations on the one side not only 
suggest but force combinations upon the other. 

For years we have had,and we have seen them in this Hall,the combina- 
tions of aggregated capital. We have had the poolings of railways; we have 
had the combinations of manufacturing, of importing, of banking, and of rail- 
way interests; we have had capital in its aggregated form,no matter what 
might be its specific shape, we have had it in all forms standing shoulder to 
shoulder in this Hall and abroad all through the land. And what isthe result? 
You now have on the other hand precisely the same development. You have 
the combination of the employés of these railways so to protect themselves 
against the greed and avarice oi the corporations that they may secure fair pay 
for faithful work. You have the combination of farmersall overthe continent 
seeking to protect themselves and to retain in their own pockets some of that 
profit of which railways rob them by raising freights; you have the combina- 
tions of mechanics, miners,and laborers. And to-day—not to such an extent 
perhaps as will be true next year, and certainly not to such an extent as will be 
true within ten years—but yet to-day the at aa interestand sympathy 
is uniting these various combinations of all workmen, and this great raovement 
is so powerful and taking such direction that it is clear to any man who will 
look into the future that the queation which Con; will have to meet, sooner 
or later, is the question of protecting the rights of the people, and of 
the railway and other corporations in the great struggle between combin 
labor and combined capital. That is the great problem of the future, the burn- 
ing, intense issue of the hour, as well as the crucial test of American statesman- 
ship 

COMBINATION OF WORKMEN LAWFUL. 


It is said that when workmen combine they do an unlawful act. Suppose I 
believe in the divinity of Christ and in salvation by His grace, which I do, and 
that other gentlemen entertain the same belief; we combine, we form a church. 
lt is a combination of men holding the same doctrines and desiring to effect the 
same purposes; is not that combination lawful? Suppose that men entertain 
the same political opinions, may they not combine ina party? A caucus isa 
combination, Is that caucus therefore unlawful? Or suppose that workmen 
choose to combine, is that combination per se unlawful? Supposethey do noth- 
ing unlawful, can it be said that their combination is a conspiracy or illegal? 
Men may combine,men do combine. God created them to combine. This Re- 
public is the result of combination, and itself a combination. And to say that 
these men, risking their lives upon the engine, upon thecar, whirling trainsover 
the country in the dark, working for pittances in order that their wivesand their 
children may have a roof, may have food and clothing—to say that the combi- 
nation of these men is a conspiracy is simply to repeat the ignant slander of 
arailway lobby. Thereis noconspiracy ut it, They have a perfect right to 


cembine. 
Four other measures of great consequence to the worki of the 


nation are the following, which are found scheduled in their order in 
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the short but pithy speech of the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
Mr. O’ NEILL, of Missouri. They are as follows: 
TO PROTECT MECHANICS, LABORERS, AND SERVANTS IN THEIR WAGES (a. R. 5310 
3y providing that for all personal services rendered by any person 
acting in the capacity of mechanic, laborer, or servant, in the Dist; et 
of Columbia and Territories of the United States, no property sha)) ye 
exempt from seizure and sale under execution. ’ 

CONVICT LABOR (H. RES. 142). 

Authorizing and directing the Commissioner of Labor to ma} 
full investigation as to the kind and amount of work performed jy ; 
penal institutions of the several States and Territories of the United 
States and the District of Columbia, as to the methods under whj-} 
convicts are or may be employed, and as to all the facts pertaining to 
convict labor and the influence of the same upon the industries of | 
country. 


a 


the 


CONVICT LABOR (H. RB, 1622). 

To prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the Government of ¢} 
United States to hire or contract out the labor of prisoners incarcerat o 
for violating the laws of the United States. 

CONVICT AND ALIEN LABOR (H. R. 5541). 

To prevent the employment of convict labor and alien labor yo; 
public buildingsand other public works, and convict labor in the prey- 
aration or manufacture of materials for public buildings and other 
public works, and to regulate the manner of letting contracts therefor. 

Thus, in the short time I have toconsume, I have portrayed }): 
the outlines of the great work which the Democratic House has doye 
for the bone and sinew of the land—the hardy sons of toil, in the swea; 
of whose brows has been wrought the prosperity and glory of our cow 
try. I would I could here give an outline also of the other work done 
in this House, as, for instance, the enormous forfeitures of railroad 
land grants, whereby nearly a hundred million acres of rich and fer- 
tile lands have been, so far as this House is concerned, wrested {rom the 
grasp of cormorant railroad monopolies and restored to the people to 
be made into homes for the children of the poor. 

But space forbids, and I forbear the further recital of the priceless 
boons conferred by this House on the yeomanry of the land. 

As contrasting this action with the party lately deposed from power 
I say nothing in my own words, but append the following appropriate 
and true quotation from a document recently issued by the work 
men to their own people: 


Capital and labor should be friends, and are friends when wholesome laws 
control and govern the relations between them. It is only when legis!ation is 
enacted to advance capital at the expense of labor that the relations between be- 
come strained and unnatural. The legislation, national and State, for twenty 
four years has been ey in the hands of the Republican party. The po! 
of that has been, and is, to foster capital, invite to extravagant investment 
and incite it to the formation of syndicates and large and ing corporations 
The evidences of these facts are so patent that it would be a folly and a burden 
to strengthen them by illustration. The policy of the Democratic party has 
been, and is, to conform the relations of capital to the just rights of labor t 
by oppressing the former, or enacting laws that ee safety, but 
adjustment of the rights of each on the most equitable is. 

7 a » 


Theadministration of President Cleveland exhibits the keenest sense of | u 

on this subject, and its action as to the public domain, which it demands s!:1 
be held in reserve forthe laboring men of the country, evidences its desires and 
intents, while the forfeitures it has claimed from the great railroad companies 
which were subsidized by the Republican party, attests its determination to 
hold the great railroads to a strict observance of the conditions which accom 
panied their incorporation. The Democracy will protect the weak against t! 
strong and will jealously guard the rights of the many against the grasping 
disposition of the few. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 20, 1886. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Univ 
having under consideration the amendments of the Senate to the bill (I! 
5887) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Departm 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887— 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN:;, My friend from Alabamain thecourse of his rem: 
said that we seemed to be very fond of imitating Germany, her «1 
her Iron Duke, and all thatsort of thing. Germany is a pretty |» 
nation, and while I do not desire that we shall imitate either he: « 
peror, her Iron Duke, her form of government, or her oppressive !:\\'-. 
yet when that government has proved the success of a public measu'« 
I do not know why we should not profit by her experience. 

But let me ask my friend if he and his party do not stand ready ‘1 
this House always to imitate the economic system of a foreign gove')- 
ment as opposed to the American system of collecting our revenucs- 
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Indeed they urge the English revenue system upon us in the morning 
and in the evening, at all times and upon all occasions, and when it is 

that we shall establish new lines of steamers in order to carry 
the products of this country abroad so that we may open new markets 
for our manufacturers and furnish employment for our workingmen at 
home, these gentlemen cry out that that is taxing one portion of the 
people for the benefit of another; and when we attempt to protect di- 
rectly by revenue laws our workingmen in the receipt of fair wages for 
their labor, these gentlemen again raise the same cry and parade before 
us the same bug-bear. 

The gentleman from Texas said the other day that the difference be- 
tween him and me upon this question, the method of raising revenue, 
was that he was in favor of a tariff for revenue only, with such inci- 
dental protection as it might give, but that I was in favor of ‘‘a pro- 
tective tariff—that is, a robber tariff.’’ I desire to say in the first place 
that a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protection, is an impos- 
sibility. Itcan notexist. A tariff for revenue only is a tariff levied 
upon such articles as will produce the largest revenue with the least 
taxation, andof course that revenue must be raised entirely upon articles 
that are produced abroad, so that such a tariff can not give a single dol- 
lar’s worth of protection. 

As to the robbery of which gentlemen so bitterly complain, where, 
I pray, does it come in? He who would rob the people is not the pro- 
tective-tariff man who would so levy duties upon imports as to sustain 
the industries by which our workingmen live, but it is he who desires 
‘‘a tariff for revenue only,’’ a tariff that would tax the mouths and 
backs of the people and givethem nothing inreturn. And why do gen- 
tlemen complain of our thrift? Why do they not rather emulate it? 
Can not they understand that if they will apply the advantages of pro- 
tection in their own States they may thereby achieve as much good to 
themselves as we have done? Is it not more manly for them to try to 
get even with us by building themselves up than by tearing us down? 
Have they not the enterprise to make such an effort? How can they 
become richer by destroying our prosperity? They seem to think they 
can. The manufactures of the North appear to be their especial ab- 

horrence. Take notice with what a ruthless hand the leader of their 
party in this House would crush the industries of my own State. 

Of this I will speak more at length hereafter, but I wish now to refer 
to the fact that the tariff bill which they have reported would relegate 
our Inmbering interests to Canada, our fisheries to the maritime prov- 
inces of a foreign power, would destroy the avocation of our wool-grow- 
ers, stop our cotton and woolen manufactories; that legislation intro- 
duced by the Democratic friends of this measure would annihilate our 
ship-building industry, while they have defeated legislation intended 
to prevent our foreign carrying trade from entirely disappearing. 

Indeed, if gentlemen had endeavored to legislate for the sole purpose 
of punishing the people of Maine, they could hardly have framed bills 
better calculated to accomplish that result. 

When the Roman senators said to their northern conqueror, whose 
hard terms of capitulation they felt to be too grievous to bear, ‘‘ If we 
submit to these things. what, oh king, do you leave us?’’ the grim, 
laconic reply was, ‘‘ your lives.’? Well may the people of Maine repeat 
this question to the free-trade Democracy, and well may the latter re- 
peat the reply of the barbarian king. You do, indeed, gentlemen, leave 
us our lives, but how many of our avocations do you leave us by which 
we may support our lives? I think our people will owe you small 
thanks for what will remain to them if you succeed in enacting your 
proposed legislation. But it is not alone because this legislation strikes 
a fatal blow at the industries of my own State that I oppose it. 

It attacks American labor and Americanindustries. It is the attack 
that is made upon the dignity of American labor and the welfare of the 
American laborer, and the fatal blow which it directly and indirectly 
deals against American industries in all sections of our land, that I de- 
sire to repel. The working men and womenof this country should re- 
ceive the protection of the Government in the pursuit of their various 
avocations for many reasons. 

In the first place, they deserve it. Their hands of toil mold the re- 
sources of the country into available wealth. They make the wilder- 
ness blossom and the waste places to become fruitful, the rivers to re- 
sound with humming spindles, the seas to bear the burdens of the 
commerce of nations, the mountains and valleys to disgorge their riches, 
and the continent to be spanned and checkered with roads of steel. 
They deserve all the good that can come to them. 

But the Republic also needs that they should be prosperous. Their 
hands hold up our fabric of government. Whatever weakens them 
weakens the foundation of our institutions. Whatever destroys them 
destroys the national life. Alone upon an independent, intelligent, self- 
asserting class of workingmen upon the farm, in tue channels of com- 
merce, at the mechanic’s bench, behind the merchant’s counter, in the 
quarry where forms of beauty and grand structures are chiseled from 
the solid stone, and wherever men toil with hands and brain, can a re- 
public live and flourish. 

Cheap labor means degraded, ignorant, wretched, and vicious labor. 
Whoever would come to this country to cheapen labor should be ex- 
eluded from it, and every measure of legislation which, like the tariff 
bill reported, would either cheapen American labor or destroy 
our great industries and drive our people into idleness and poverty, 
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should be cursed and branded like Cain, and go forth to meet in eve 
patriotic map an enemy. 
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diminishing in numbers and an ill-paid class of laborers ever growing 
more numerous and more wretched, with no prospero middle class 
to sustain free government. 

The same would {ree le, t which the bill referred to is an 
advancing step, do for the counts placing American working men 
and women in competition with foreign iper la rs and reducing 
them to the latter’s helpl condition 

sut, says the free-trader, we must extend our | n markets by 
aboiishing protective duties and allowing the foreign o ipete freely 
in our own markets with his pauper-produced goods. Both reason and 
experience conclusively demonstrate that we can not enter the foreign 
market by this avenue; and also that it would not be desirable to do 
so even if it were possible, for it could be done only at a cost with 
which the advantage gained would be in no degree « lensurate 

**There is no friendship in trade’’ is a proposition as true as it is 
old. The foreigner of every country will pur hase wh in do so 
with the greatest advantage to himself, without consi vhere his 
own sales are made. 

So long as we can offer our wheat, beef, coarse cottons, implements of 
agriculture, and other goods in the markets of the world upon terms 
more favorable to the buyer than he can obtain them elsewhere, just so 
long and no longer will he be our customer. Though we should allow 
him free access to our markets with his cheap goods so that he might 
drive out every similar article made or raised in America, still he 


wonld not buy a pound of our cotton or a bushel 
could procure them more cheaply of another. 


of our whe: 


FRADE IS NO BARTER 


The proposition of the free-trader is that trade is barter. This is his 
fundamental error. To be sure this proposition in early days was true. 
It is true to-day of our intercourse with barbarous nations. We ex- 


change rum, beads, and brass jewelry for ivory and oil with some tribes 
of Africa; but among civilized nations the invention of money has abol- 
ished this practice. -This medium of exchange has unfettered trade, 
taken away the necessity of getting from him to whom we sell what 
we want in return, and enables us to sell where we can sell best and 
purchase where we can buy cheapest. Barter, which is almost wholly 
abandoned in our domestic transacticns, is made even less use of in 
our foreign trades, as the statistics of our commerce abundantly prove. 

Our purchases from England are but a little more than one-third in 
value of what we sell to her. To Scotland our exports are double the 
value of our imports from that country. We sell to Ireland nine times 
as much as we buy of her, to Denmark nearly twenty times as much, to 
Belgium twice as much, to Holland three times as much, to Russia 
more than five times as much; while from Cuba we buy six times as 
much as we sell to her, from the British West Indies ten times as much, 
from China and Brazil five times as much, while of Germany and 
France, almost alone, can it be said that our exports and imports are 
nearly of equal value? 

The fact is that we sell the great bulk of our surplus products to 
Europe, where we buy comparatively little, and use the balance in our 
favor there to pay the balance against us in the West Indies, South 
America, and China. 

If the proposition of the free-trader that by opening our markets to 
the foreigner we should make him a larger purchaser from ourselves 
were not a fallacy, why does not Cuba, whose sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of imports to our country, with the exception of tobacco, 
are nearly all upon the ‘‘free-list,’? buy more than a dozen millions 
of us? Why does China, who, without payment of duties, send her 
goods to the value of $23,000,000 to us, purchase only the pitiable 
amount of $4,500,000 worth here? Why is Brazil, who sends untaxed 
$50,000,000 worth to be consumed here, our customer to the extent of 
only $9,000,000; and why does Great Britain buy of us $475,900,000 
worth, while we purchase less than half that value of her? In ‘the 
light of these statistics and many others which might be quoted, what 
reason have we to believe that by opening our markets to foreign n 
facturers we should receive any adequate return ? 

Trade is not barter; and this fact, established beyond question by the 
commercial dealings of civilized nations, is a conclusive answer to the 
proposition that we should establish free trade in order to enter freely 
into foreign markets ourselves. 

Why, England to-day, with her free trade and cheap labor, her im- 
mense capital and great establishments, is sorely pressed to find markets 
for her goods; and are we so simple as to believe that by waiving the 
wand of free trade we can force her from the commercial positions she 
holds abroad, unless we so reduce the wages of our working people as 
to enable us to sell our commodities as cheaply as she can sell hers ? 
Indeed, it is because she is so overloaded with surplus manufactures 
that she is now pushing, with ever-unwonted activity and determina- 
tion, by the aid of the Cobden Club and the pro-British party in this 
country, her assaults upon our industries. 
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3ut I am not yet done with this branchof the subject. I assert that 
not only are we not debarring ourselves from foreign markets by pro- 
tecting our own, but that in this way are we gaining them, and we will 
continue to gain them. 

In 1868 our exports amounted in value to $68,000,000. Now they 
aggregate five times that sum. By protecting our industries we have 
vastly multiplied them and stimulated the inventive genius of our peo- 
ple. The better wages that protection has given to the mechanic have 
enabled him to shorten his hours of daily labor, and so afforded him 
time to study, reflect, and evolve problems which, practically applied, 
have given him machinery by the use of which he is already in many 
pursuits outstripping his foreign competitor. Thus came the Amcrican 
watch, the best in the world, which not only supplies our own markets, 
but is sold in every civilized country on the globe, forcing even the 
Swiss and the Englishman to become its purchaser. Thus we can send 
abroad 150,000,000 yards of coarse cotton and 400,000 clocks annually. 
Thus we can sell our agricultural implements in every quarter of the 
globe, and so we are increasing our exports every year. 

In this connection I desire to read an article from the Scientific Ameri- 
can of February 27, 1886:.- 


AMERICAN RRIDGES ABROAD, 


The Union Bridge Company, of New York, has been awarded the contract for 
constructing a bridge across the Hawksberry River, in New South Wales. It 
‘s to be a double-track railway bridge, consisting of seven steel trusses, 415 feet 
iong, resting upon stone piers. The river at the proposed site for the bridge is 

yvractically an arm of the sea, having a tidal current which avezages 4 miles an 
teas. The work will be unique in one respect, for the piers will have to go to 
the unprecedented depth of 170 feet below the low-water mark. The founda- 
tions wil! be of beton inclosed in iron caissons, The depth and current will 
make the work one of great difficulty. The contract is with the Governmentof 
New South Wales, and calis for the completion of the work in two years and a 
half. Including the approaches, the bridge will be about a mile in length, and 
will cost probably something between one and a half and two million dollars, 

When the work was contemplated, a commission of three noted English en- 
gineers was appointed to prepare specifications and invite bids. Their own 
estimate of the cost was $3,000,000, Sixteen bids were submitted. They came 
from English, Scotch, French,German, Flemish, Australian,and American en- 
gineers. Fourteen of these bids were rejected by the commission. The two 
forwarded to the Government of New South Wales came from American firms, 
the Union Bridge Company and the Edge Moor Iron Company, of Wilmington, 
Del. These were the only American companies who entered the competition. 
Though the bid of the former was $150,000 the higher, their plan was accepted as 
being more feasible. It is understood that the stonework has been sublet to 
Anderson & Barr, of New York. The steel work will all be made at the com- 

vany’s establishment in Buffalo, N. Y. It is very gratifying that American 
Bridge builders, in spite of the higher rates of wages prevalent in this country, 
are able to compete successfully with the older European firms. It is a large 
compliment to American engineers that such an important work should be in- 
trusted to them in preference to home constructors. 


That is, to say the least, highly complimentary to American mechan- 
ical skill. Protect our workingmen, give them fair wages for their 
labor, so that they need not delve all the day long for subsistence. Let 
ten hours be the extreme length of their day’s toil. I would have it 
rather less than more. Let them have time to exercise their ingenuity 
and utilize their practical knowledge, and they will solve the question 
of obtaining foreign markets for American products without surrender- 
ing our incomparable valuable markets at home. 

What they need to aid them in doing this is not the free-trade legisla- 
tion provided in the Morrison tariff bill, but the direct communication 
with foreign countries, and especially the South American Republics 
and Brazil, which the Senate amendment to the pending bill is designed 
to give and which our Democratic friends in this House so stubbornly 
oppose. 

HOME MARKET. 

I have just spoken of our home markets. I say they are incompar- 
ably valuable, for certainly when compared with them the foreign mar- 
kets for American goods are seen to be insignificant. They take but 
8 per cent., while our home markets absorb 92 per cent. of our manu- 
factures. We send to them even a smaller per cent. of our agricultural 
products, and yet, glutted as they are all over the globe, gentlemen 
would exchange for a delusive hope of extending our sales in them our 
rich home markets, with the princely rewards which they bestow upon 
our producers. They would exchange fertile fields for barren waste, 
clean wheat for almost useless chaff, fine gold for dross. 

What a rich feast would we present to the foreigner if our free-trade, 
pro-British Democracy shouid succeed in its efforts to break down the 
protecting muniments of our industries and allow him to revel in the 
spoils of our American markets! This splendid home market, so broad 
as to absorb not only our staple but perishable products upon which 
the largest profits-are realized, secure from the fluctations caused by 
mutations abroad, saving two transportations across the ocean upon all 
that is sold and bought, the best-paying to the producer because sup- 
ported by the best-paid consumers on the globe, has never been prop- 
erly valued by our people. It sends the egg-peddler, the poultry-buyer, 
the potato and grain merchant, with cash in hand to every farmer’s 
door, It offers him 30 per cent. more than he could sell for twenty- 
five years ago. Nowhere in the world can a man find so favorable a 
market for what he has to sell, whether it be the product of the land 
or the sea, the labor of his hands or the ingenuity of his brain, as in 
this good, free land of ours. 

And so, it will continue to be as long as we maintain such duties as 
shall adequately protect the labor of our people from a ruinous compe- 
tition with cheap labor. No wonder this home market ravishes the 
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eyes of the foreign merchant and manufacturer, that his heart beats 
with aching avarice as he gazes upon it, that his soul swells with ear. 
nest longing toembrace it. Never did famished Highland clan look more 
eagerly down upon well-stored granaries and fattened herds of Low. 
lander; never did Goth or Hun, or half-fed German horde gaze upon 
the yellow harvests and purple vine-clad hillsides of Italy and Gay] 
more lustfully and hungrily than do the greedy, grasping British may. 
ufacturers and merchants to-day urged by their own avarice and the 
clamor of their ragged, poorly-housed, and ill-fed laborers, look upon 
the better than golden treasure of our American markets; and never 
was traitor in Lowland, Roman, or Gallic campa more grievous and fata] 
betrayer of his countrymen than the sel f-deluded doctrinaries, the En.- 
lish-aping dudes, and the foreign-bought gentlemen who seek by shot 
and shell of sophistry to batter down the walls of protection to our 
industries, founded in the experience of our forefathers and reared high 
in the wise counsels of the most eminent sons, and let these foreign @n- 
emies in upon us to capture our advantages and ruin our prosperity, as 
the Vandals captured the wealth and ruined the splendors of Rone. 
WE HAVE NO SURPLUS REVENUE. 

Gentlemen would abolish duties to the amount of our surplus reve- 
nue so as to reduce taxation to thatextent. Well, I am as ready to re- 
duce taxation upon the people as any tariff reformer in the land when 
it can be done really for the people’s benefit. But there is more hum- 
bug and demagogism mixed with some grains of deluded honesty con- 
cealed under the mask of this phrase, ‘‘ reduce taxation,’’ than most 
any other in the English language. And the curious fact is that it is 
scarcely used by the people on whom the burdens of taxation )bear 
hardest, but is a shibboleth in the mouths of our British cousins, who, 
while they feign to be so anxious that we should not be oppressed by 
taxation, scruple not to oppress their own people with rags and hunger: 
by some of our capitalists in the great cities, our doctrinaire professors, 
and a lot of dudes who never felt the pressure of taxation nor anything 
else, save that of tight pants and pinching shoes. 

But have we any surplus revenue? Have we had any in the last 
twenty years? How can a man be said to havea surplus income when 
by the use of all he can get he can not support himself and pay his 
debts? How can that country be said to have a surplus of revenue, 
when, after providing for its necessary expenditures, it has enough lett 
io pay but a small part of what it owes. 

What has been done in the past with what atlemen please to call 
the surplus income of the Government? I- ‘ell you. It has been 
applied to the reduction of our great war dr 3,000,000, 000 in 1865 
to $1,400,000,000 now; to the reduction c $150,000,000 of interest 
upon that debt, which the people paidin .. —_ in 1865, to less than fifty 
millions which they paid for the year when this administration came 
into power; and I hope it will continue to be so applied until the last 
dollar of the public debt shall have been paid. 

Such applications of it have raised the credit of the nation, which bor- 
rowed money in 1860 at 12 per cent. interest, to a plane higher than 
that of any other nation on the globe. Do you believe that we could 
have resumed specie payments and borrowed money at 3 per eent. in- 
terest had we raised no revenue to reduce our debt? I am no believer 
in the doctrine that ‘‘a publicdebt isa public blessing.’’? That doctrine 
will do for a monarchy where a public debt is desired to help bayonets 
protect a crown. It may uphold an oppressive dynasty, it may support 
a crushing despotism, it may cause submission toa grinding aristecracy, 
but in a republic itshould be the subject of abhorrence, and the repu)lic 
that needs it should not exist. 

So long as our own great Republic shall continue to be the Repu!)!: 
that it is to-day, a republic in fact as well as in name, improving wit! 
experience in self-government which time shall give to the people, so 
long as it shall be a Government of the people, bythe people, and for the 
people, it will have the love of the people, and that will be enough for 
its protection. If it shall ever cease to be this (God grant that it never 
may), if the time shall come when it shall be such thatevery citizen shall 
need to have its bond in his pocket to secure his allegiance to it, then 
it will no longer merit the people’s love and respect, and deserve 10 
longer to survive. 

No, sir, we want none of these extrinsic, unreliable bonds of union. 
Let this great Republic continue to be a beneficence to the people, then 
their patriotism shall be its sufficient bond of union and its solid founda- 
tion-stone; then it shall be firm as the immovable mountain, as eudur- 
ing as the storm-beaten, wave-washed rock, which neither winds nor 
waters can disturb. : 

I repeat, let the last dollar of the public debt be paid as soon as 1¢ 
can prudently and reasonably be done, and thus shall we set a most 
salutary example before the great nations of the other hemisphere, and 
do an act almost as useful and glorious as that of the men whe founded 
our Government, and those, who, but a few years ago, by their brave 
deeds and great sacrifices, saved its life and baptized it anew in the 
love and pride of the nation. 

But what right have we to expect a surplus in the future? Indeed, 
have we notaccording to the estimate of the Treasury Department a pro! 
able deficit not far in the distance confronting us, i of the good old- 
fashioned Republican surplus, by which the public debt was reduced 
$1,500, 000,000 and the annual interest upon it was reduced $100,000, 000 
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in twenty years? The present reform Congress has already provided 
for the appropriation of so much money that leaders upon the other 
side of the House dare not allow the just obligations of the nation to 
be met lest our expenditures shall be so large that the purpose of the 
free-trade Democracy can not be accomplished. And so the reasonable 
ion legislation asked for by the counsel o!' the Grand Army of the 
Republic is refused because it might leave no room for the reduction of 
ive duties. ‘The repeal of the limitation of the pension-arrears 

act is denied to those modest and brave soldiers who hesitated to ask 
the Government for the reward which they richly deserved because 
that repeal would perhaps so swell our expenditures as to give no op- 
rtunity for a successful attack upon American interests. Private- 

ill day is dispensed with or filibustered away, because if the claims 
of the nation’s _ creditors be considered and those that are just 
shall be paid, the hope of the ‘‘pro-British’’ Democracy to surrender 
our great home market to the foreigner, stop our manufactures, or re- 
duce our workingmen to the poor condition of foreign laborers will 
have vanished. 

The proposition of these gentlemen is twofold. It seeks to curtail 
our revenues so as to bankrupt our national Treasury, and at the same 
time to let in upon us unrestricted foreign competition which must ruin 
our industries and impoverish our people. 

Surely what more that is harmful to us could the bitterest enemies of | 
our country do? Butif the national debt were paid, if we had a real 
surplus, and the phrase ‘‘reduce taxation’’ expressed an honest pur- 

instead of being uttered to cover an ulterior and unpatriotic one, 
could we reach the end desired through the doors of free trade? When 
have we ever made progress toward that end by reduction of duties? We 
put tea and coffee on the free-list. We thereby cutoff many millions 
of revenue which had poured annually into the public Treasury, and 
which, if it had been continued, might have been applied to the reduc- 
tion of our debt and interest and so lightened the burdens of taxation. 
But did any American citizen thereafter purchase his tea and coffee 
more cheaply than before? We put hides on the free-list, but who on 
that account has bought at a less price his boots and shoes? And do 
gentlemen believe that if they shall succeed in placing lumber on the 
free-list, thus handing over the lumber industries of Maine, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota to the Canadians, the latter having obtained 
a monopoly of the business will sell us their boards, timber, shingles, 
and clapboards upon more reasonable terms than we can obtain them 
from our own milis now? This would be a denial of all our past ex- 
perience on the subject. Competition among our own people has been 
our protection against high prices. This has reduced the cost of manu- 
factures more than 30 per cent. in the last twenty-five years. 

In almost every instance where new industries have been started in 
this country under the encouragement of protective duties they have 
given to the people, within no long time after they have begun to op- 
erate, their product at a cost materially less than that at which we had 
before purchased similar goods from abroad; and I make the prediction | 


that with the continuance of our present revenue system the mills of | 


New England, leaving the manufacture of the coarser fabrics to the 
West and South, will, in a few years, furnish to our people, at consid- 


erably reduced prices, many grades of fine goods which are now im- 
ported from Great Britain. 


WHO ASKS FOR THIS BILL? 


Now, who desires the passage of the Morrison tariff bill? Where are 
the petitions that have come up to Congress asking for it? Who has 
seen them or heard of them? From what source have they been sent 
here? Who originated them, if they exist? Have the farmers sent 
them here? Does he who from his own well-tilled and fertile acres 
produces all the prime necessaries of life, he who gives to the world its 
food and to the cities their manhood, whose practical wisdom is as pro- 
verbial as his patriotism, does he petition forthis legislation? Certainly 
no pains have been spared by the free-trader to misinform him upon the 
subject of protection duties and array him against them. 

The Cobden Club and their Democratic pro-British allies in this 
country have flooded him, as they have all of us, with pamphlets and 
documents arguing his unfavorable condition under a protective tariff, 
urging him to arouse to a sense of the injustice of our American reve- 
nue to most every one in the world and to him in particular. 

But he does not make any demonstration here in the direction that 
our British Democracy desires. He does not take their endlessly 

doses of misinformation worth a cent. He neither frightens 
nor arouses against protection worth a mill. He has been accustomed 
to deal with rather than theories. He never makes a good andi- 
aaa — doctrinaire’s guesses, and he also knows that the doc- 
ways guesses, and never practically and by experience has 

any information at all. . 
Seeing, as he does, that almost everything he raises upon his land is 
protected, so that his hay, potatoes, cattle, and sheep sell for 
20 per cent. more than those of his Canadian neighbor, when he looks 
over the price-current and discovers that protection has encouraged 
manufactories near his own home, which, competing with each other, 
haveso reduced prices that they furnish him with all the goods he wishes 
to buy, made of our own raw material, in our own country, and by the 


ATS 


hands of our workmen, 30 per cent. cheaper than he could buy them 
twenty years ago from the foreigner, then sending his purchase-money 
out of the country instead of retaining it at home as he now does; when 
he realizes that these manufactories have created for him a home market 
which takes almost his entire produce at a price 30 per cent. higher 
than he received under the low tariff of little more than a quarter of a 
ceutury ago, he hesitates not to say of the free-trade Democracy as the 
old frontiersman said of a body of Sioux Indians whom he saw in the 
distance approaching on horseback, ‘‘ Perhaps I do not know exactly 
who and what you are and what may be your purposes, but I feel 
mighty sure that you are no friends of mine.’’ He has the intelligence 
to know that to crush out great manufacturing industry by free trade 
or a low tariff would not only destroy his best market, but turn out of 
employment thousands of men, who, being driven from their former 
avocations, would become his competiters upon the land. 

No; the farmer is not here petitioning for a reduction of protective 
duties. Well, is it the laboring man who asks for this legislation? It 
is not he, indeed. Go into any protectionist club in the country and a 
large majority of those whom you will meet there will be found to be 
men who live by the work of their hands. It is not there that the re- 
tired capitalists, the rich dudes, the theorizing professors, and the hired 
emissaries of the Cobden Club are pleased to congregate. It is in the 
free-trade leagues, where the American workingman is not seen, that 
these gentlemen are to be found. 

The laboring man knows that the protective tariff alone saves him 
from receiving no more than the wages of his foreign fellow-workman. 
As he would not be forced to toil for the starvation wages given to la- 
bor abroad, as he would not exchange his clean, decent home for the 
wretched hovels of workingmen there, his sufficient and wholesome 
food for the miserable pittance allowed to them, his comforts and the 
dignity of his position for their misery and degradation, so he will not 
be argued or cajoled into raising his hand to strike down the industries 
by which he so well and respectably lives. He knows, even if our free- 
trade politicians do not, that whenever he is forced to accept the pit- 
iable wages of the foreign laborer he must accept at the same time the 
wretched conditions of their existence. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] who calls protection rob- 
bery of the laboring men, and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN ] 
who has treated us to a long, dreary waste of words upon the same sub- 
ject, do not know what educated, intelligent, and industrious laboring 
men and womenare. They have never lived amongthem. They have 
a race of laborers whom they and their ancestors have robbed of all 
their wages for five generations, te whom they have given neither 
homes nor schools but bought and sold like cattle. These are cheap 
laborers; cheap because recently oppressed and ignorant. Such would 
gentlemen make the workingmen of the North. That we mean shall 
not be done. The gentleman from Arkansas fears that unless we re- 
duce the tariff and thereby reduce wages we can not compete with the 
wheat-growers of India. The rate of wages in India for farm laborers 
is 30 cents per week. Does the gentleman think it desirable to reduce 
wages in this country to that figure in order to save the limited ad- 
vantages we have in the foreign wheat market? 

When I asked him this question upon the floor of the House during 
his speech in favor of free ships, he said, ‘‘ We must confront that posi- 
tion.’”’ This furnishes a key to the position held by our opponents. 
Their plan is to reduce the price of production by diminishing the wages 
of labor, and hence they march forth under the banner of “‘ tariff for 
revenue only’’ to secure, if possible, a victory for free trade. 

I do not blame the gentleman for not entertaining the same respect 
for labor and the same solicitude for the comfort and prosperity, the dig- 
nity and independence of the American workingmen thatwedo. They 
have bought and sold and despised labor so long that it is not strange 
that they should desire to cheapen it now. 

Is it the merchant who petitions for this legislation? No; he is not 
so unwise as not to appreciate that the thrift of his occupation depends 
upon the ability of his customers to buy and make payment, and thata 
reduction of the tariff, which would reduce the people’s earnings, would 
leave him but a lean market. 

Neither the farmer, the laborer, the merchant, nor the manufacturer 
desires the passage of the bill which the committee have reported to 
the House. No one of them has petitioned for it; for each has the in- 
telligence to see in it only ruin for himself and disaster for the whole 
people. Who then is it that favors legislation to abolish our protective 
duties? Above all others it isthe British manufacturer. With the 
shrewdness and greed of his nation, he is pushing to recover his grasp 
upon the American market, which our protective tariff has, in so large 
measure, wrenched away from him and given to our own producers, 
His purchased allies in this country are aiding him to the best of their 
abilities in thisendeavor. He has the help, too, of a lot of theorists, 
who know nothing practical, nothing of the cares and conflicts of busi- 
ness or the wants of the toiler. And not the least of al), he has upon 
his side the prejudices of a large portion of the South and its hostility 
to Northern prosperity. 

This combination, using the Democratic party as its organ and instru- 
ment and desperately working for that party’s success that their pur- 
pose may be accomplished, attack in detail almost every branch of 
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American industry. The gentleman from Arkansas and his friends 
want freeships. He knows, and so do they, that if his object could be 
gained it would utterly destroy our ship-building industry and close 
every American ship-yard now in existence. It would deprive the na- 
tion of the plant, equipment, and skill necessary in case of foreign war 
to build a navy, make us entirely dependent upon others, and perhaps 
place us at the mercy of our enemies. They want free fish. They 
would hand this New England industry over to the Canadians. It does 
not matter to them that the fishing fleets furnish the most reliable nurs- 
ery to produce seamen to man our vessels of war. 

Our free-trade Democrats say that their vocation must go, that their 
employment must be taken from them, and that this element of na- 
tional safety and wealth shall be transferred to a foreign power. They 
say to Maine that her great lumber manufactories must cease to operate, 
that the vast amount of capital invested in them must be destroyed, and 
that the thousands of workmen employed in them u:1st leave our State 
to escape idleness and consequent poverty. They place wool upon the 
free-list and leave our wool-growers no alternative but to slaughter 
their flocks. 

With the loss of these industries, together with our cotton and woolen 
factories, our ship-yards and fisheries, what would this combination, 
this pro-British Democracy, leave for our people todo? Whatavenues 
to wealth or competency or comfortable conditions of existence would 
be left tous? Nothing less than the reduction of wages to the low 
price of foreign labor could save our industries from extinction, a re- 
duetion which would bring our working people to rags and wretched- 
ness; and in this respect Maine presents an example of what this party 
has in store for all the most enterprising, industrious, and prosperous 
States of the country. I repeat, they attack the whole line of Ameri- 
can avocations in which the foreigner competes with us. Our manu- 
factures seem to loom up before their vision as gigantic enemies. The 
gentleman from Texas | Mr. REAGAN] says they are in a particular lo- 
cality, that is, in the North; but why this demonstration of hostility 
against our section of the country? Do gentlemen feel that we de- 
stroyed their property in slaves, and that they would therefore retali- 
ate by crushing our manufactures? Let them feel so no longer. It 
was the first shot upon Sumter, fired at the national heart, that missed 
its mark and killed slavery. ‘Theattack upon the national life assured 
the death of thatiniquitous institution. TheSouth broke theshackles 


* of the slave in attempting to tighten them. 


But our manufactures are to be no longer confined to one locality. 
Already extending over the West and Pacific States, they are making 
a rapid progress into the South, and gentlemen will have to look well 
to their solid free-trade column in that section of our country or they 
will find it shattered and themselves attacked in the rear, while their 
faces are turned to the North and they are directing their weapons 
against the land of busy hands and active, inventive brains. 

If gentlemen would act wisely and patriotically they would seek 
rather to attain to the prosperity of those States which have availed 
themselves of the advantages of protection, by imitating theirexample, 
than persist in their endeavor to reduce them to what they declare to 
be their own deplorable condition. 

You are not suffering, gentlemen, by our prosperity. A partof it is 
your own, for we are now one nation, and we will continue to be so, 
and our great manufactories, which you would use the hand of foreign 
cheap labor toruin, are furnishing you with their products 30 per cent. 
cheaper than you once purchased abroad. Could you succeed in your 
purpose of destroying them, thus giving to Great Britain a monopoly 
of our market, doyou doubt she would then charge you her old price? 


FREE TRADE DURING THE CONFEDERATION. 


Gentlemen lay down their free-trade proposition and discuss the con- 
stitutionality of the protective tariff as if we had never suffered the mis- 
fortunes of the one nor had a history bearing upon theother. Our fore- 
fathers experienced the fall fruition of free trade during the period of 
the confederation. And what was it? It certainly was not such as 
they enjoyed, nor such as we can look back upon, with any degree of 
satisfaction. The war of the Revolution had acted as a protective tariff 
to the colonies. It had excluded the free introduction of foreign goods 
to their markets, and many new industries sprang up to give employ- 
ment to mechanics and laborers and markets to the farmers, but at the 
close of the war the colonies found themselves practically without pro- 
tective duties. The inflow of foreign goods was so great as to glut the 
markets and crush the growing industries of the Americans. Mills 
were shut down, factories were closed, fires went out in the forges, and 
mining operations ceased. Cheap goods from Europe took the money 
from the colonies. All industries were embraced in the general disaster. 
The mechanic got no employment, the laborer found no market for his 
toil, and the farmer could not sell his produce beeause the money to pay 
for it had gone across the Atlantic to purch»se cheap foreign goods. 
Cattle were used for exchange, farms were scid for a song, stock upon 
every hand went off under the auctioneer’s hammer, commerce was 
prostrate, and ruin was everywhere. Language has been exhausted 
in describing the wreck, the misery, the almost utter despair of the 


period from 1783 to 1789, the only almost absolute free-trade period in 
our history. 


“The pinching shrinkage of home industries and consequent cay. 
city of opportunities for labor, the exhaustive drain of specie to Euro... 
the sore distress for lack of money, the unendurable conditions jy ‘ > 
relation of debtor and creditor, the resentful discontent, the weakera, 
respect for law and itstribunals, the decay of allegiance to the Gov..,. 
ment, the loss of personal confidence be ;ween man and man, the we). 
ening of the tiesof society, the disturbance, the antagonism to the ¢,,. 
stituted authorities, the insurrectionary commotions and appeals to 1). 
in search of unnatural redress which brought the new Government a4 
American freedom to the verge of destruction,’’ make a not overd ray 
picture of what in the present depression we hear some mutterinys ,; 
and what must inevitably occur upon a wider field and with yasi), 
more direful consequences if Great Britain, with the aid of her [e))6 
cratic allies here, shall unfasten the gates that hold back the {oo ,; 
her pauper-produced products that threaten to inundate our country 
and sweep from existence our manifold and almost countless industri. 

But this free-trade disaster did one good thing. It produced the 
Constitution and the Union! From South Carolina to Massachusetts 
from the Atlantic to the Western frontier, the people clamored {oy 
government that should have power to regulate commerce and proto; 
their avocations. The necessity of complying with this demand, as 
well as the justice of it, was readily recognized by the prominent men 
of that time. George Washington, James Madison, and their distiy 
guished contemporaries earnestly exerted their great powers to bring 
together the colonies under a government with power to “regulate 
commerce,’’ a phrase which, in the vocabulary of the time, was yp; 
versally understood to include the right to levy protective duties. [p- 
deed, this was the main purpose and controlling impulse that brow.) 
the colonies together as States under the Constitution, and the ti; 
law enacted by the new Government was one which provided for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

They enacted this law in compliance with the prayers of a multitud 
of petitions, in compliance, indeed, with the universal understanding 
that to protect American industries was one of the most important pur- 
poses for which the new and stronger government was to be established. 
In all the debates in the First Congress under the Constitution, wherein 
were so many members who were members of the convention that 
framed and adopted that great charter, while the right to regulate : 
merce was openly and uniformly construed to include the power to p 
tect American industries by levying duties upon imports, while protec! 
ive laws were enacted, and laws also to secure to us our coasting trade 
no doubt of the constitutionality of these laws was ever expresse. 

Indeed, this question was left to be raised by men of a subsequent 
generation, men who had nothing to do with framing the Constitutio: 
men who in all probability would never have framed it, men who at- 
tempted to nullify it, and who inculcated into their sons doctrines that 
led them to attempt to destroy it. It was when the cotton-gin had 
been invented and slave labor was believed to have become protita!)|: 
when the South desired to import cheap goods to clothe her slaves, to 
discourage Northern manufacturers and make the North a purely agti- 
cultural country, so that she might obtain for her slaves cheap food 
that the astute politicians of the South, including John C. Calhoun 
who had been a radical protectionist, discovered that the Const:\u' 
forbade that we should levy duties upon imports except for reyenu 
only. 

It is a peculiar fact, in connection with this branch of the subj 
that a tariff for revenue was not of American origin, that it came to us 
from Great Britain, and that our forefathers repudiated and resisted its 
application to the Colonies, while they never denied the right of the 
mother country to regulate commerce, and this right, including the 
power to levy protective duties upon imports, they ingrafted into the 
Constitution. 

With the establishment of the new Government and the institutio! 
of protective duties prosperity sprang up on every hand, and the faces 
of the people, like the face of the country, wore a brighter and bha«p- 
pieraspect. And so it has been during every period of protective dutics 
in our country’s history, while our periods of nearest approach to irc: 
trade have been times of disaster and distress. The history of prote:- 
tion is, indeed, its bestchampion, while the record of free trade remains 
to condemn it. 

In 1883 we made more than $7,000,000,000 worth of goods, and paid 
to the men and women who were employed in their manufacture >!.- 
500,000,000. This $7,000,000,000 was the product of our raw materia! 
and our labor. Oar free-trade Democracy, could they have had their 
way, would have sent this money to Europe and left our resources \0- 
developed and our labor unemployed. , 

In 1884 we imported $668,000,000 worth of foreign goods, more than 
half of which was sold in our market in competition with goods 0! 
American manufacture. The money to pay for these goods was s«" 
abroad. E dollar of it should have remained here. It shou 
have been paid to develop our own fesources and to the willing hancs 
seeking employment, and so have added to our country’s wealth. /)° 
exportation of money is a direct tax upon our capital and Jabor. ‘\° 
should send abroad for nothing that we can with reasonable faci \'y 
produce at home. There is but one reason for occupying a great coun 
try—that is, to develop its resources into actual wealth. The resources 
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of our own land are almost infinite in variety and extent. Why should 


we ignore them and let them lie dormant while we have an abundauce 
of skillful labor that anxiously waits to be employed in their develop- 
nent? . : ; 

; Such a policy is cruelty to our people, and detrimental to the nation; 


it is as blind as the eyeless fish which are found in the sunless caverns | 
of the earth. We must stand firm for our American revenue policy. | 


The pro-British Democracy were never more aggressive and persistent 
:q their attacks upon it than they are to-day. Let us be as brave and 
faithful in resisting them as were our forefathers in establishing the 
Constitution and the Union to crush the monster of free-trade, whose 
plighting influence upon American prosperity they had so sadly and 
bitterly experienced. 

Our labor must not be pauperized, our manifold indusfies must not 
pe sacrificed, our rich home market must not be surrendered to the 
foreigner. The hands of the toiler must be employed, and he must 
receive @ just remuneration for his labor. 
must be stimulated by proper rewards. 
high. There is health to the country in the thrift of those who pro- 
duce something of value. America must be for Americans, native and 
adopted; for those who till her soil, sail her ships, subdue her forests, 
develop her mines, raise her flocks and herds, build up and sustain 
her institutions, and turn her vast resources into means of comfort and 
happiness for her people. 

We have before us the old question that came up so sharply during 
the Confederation. 
Americans or make revenue laws in the interest of a foreign nation. 
[ would reply, let us take good care of those who inhabit our own land. 
I know it is related that when Alexander the Great made known his 
purpose to build the city of Alexandria in Africa, and his people com- 
plained that he was about to establish a city which would compete with 
and injure his own country, he replied, ‘‘ Mankind aremy countrymen.’’ 
It was @ magnanimous reply, broader than patriotism. But we have no 


The brain of the inventor | 
I have never seen wages too | 


> 


AZ 


’ New York, improperly held under duress; the visit of the United 
‘3 war steamer Wachusett layaquil, Ecuador 





i to al 


, last year, to in- 























estigate the imprisonment of Julio Santos, a naturalized citizen of the 

United States, since released on the peremptory demand of the State 

Department; and the protection afforded American 1 ionaries in 

China in January last by the United States war steam it the 

| request of the United States consul at Ching 1 thr it secre- 
ry of State. 

Che presence of United States men-of-war has frequently prevented 
threatexed disturbances, which, un 1, might have led to serious 
results; and the moral influence of ti shborhood of a1 ed States 
cruiser has been potent ir ring ice for A an « ns from 
those who recognize no reument but a disp i 

The navies of the marit i are the police « »} seas, and 
every civilized nation with an ocean seaboard is in} rb i to 
nish its quota for the general good. ‘They act in concert to put down 
piracy, to maintain inviolate the free navigation of the ocean as the 
common highway of nations, and to prevent traflic condemned by gen- 
eral consent of civilized powers as against public morals. Some of the 
past achievements of the American Navy in this regard, in the suppres- 


It is whether the American Congress shall protect | 


one so great as Alexander, and mankind are many more and have vastly | 
greater interests to be cared for now than three hundred and twenty-five | 


years before Christ. 
task that Alexander so signally failed to accomplish. 
into our care all mankind. America must be for herself and her own, 
dealing fairly with all nations but surrendering her advantages to no one. 
Thus shall she grow strong and prosperous; thus shall she continue to 
be an asylum for the oppressed and a land of the free; thus shall her 
beneficence command the love of her people, and her justice and great- 
ness Challenge the admiration of the world. 


Inerease of the Naval Establishment. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PERRY BELMONT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment. 


Mr. BELMONT said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Although I shall vote for the substitute, I desire to 


say that I would gladly have supported the original bill of the Naval | 
Committee had that committee presented it for the consideration of | 


the House. Iam earnestly in favor of any measure that will restore 
to the United States Navy its former efficiency, and therefore I shall 
vote for any proposition which looks toward its reconstruction upon 
principles sanctioned by modern experience and adapted to our national 
requirements. 

So much has been said about the necessity of a navy as a precaution 
against war that I will claim the indulgence of the House for a few 


moments while I briefly recall some of the purposes to which our Navy | 


has been and is applied in times of peace. 
In the ports of Africa, South and Central America, the East and 


West Indies, and the islands of the Pacific it is absolutely essential for | 
the protection of American commercial interests that our consular and | 


diplomatic representatives should be able, if need be, to give weight to 
their just demands by the presence in those waters of United States 
ships of war. The Navy in its present condition is frequently unable 
to meet the requisitions made upon it by the State Department for ves- 


sels to assist consular officers at remote ports or to investigate occur- | 


rences upon which the Government might find it necessary to act. But 
among recent services of this kind which it has been able to render may 
benamed the visit of the United States warsteamer Lancaster to Tangiers, 
last year, to demand the release of two. agents of Mr. William Howland, 


It would be worse than folly for us to attempt the | 
Wecan not take 


sion of the slave trade on the coast of Afric 


a and of the piratical tribute 





levied by the Barbary powers in the Mediterranean, are among the 
most noticeable features in our early history. 

Vessels of the United States Navy have often served as a refuge for 
American citizens in countries where war was imminent or actually in 
progress, and in cases of shipwr irthguakes, and other calamities. 
Hundreds of lives were saved by the presence of the American squadron 
at Alexandria, Egypt, in June and July, 1882. The United St 
man-of-war Shenandoah rendered valuable servi 1 protecting Ame 
ican interests jeopardized at Mollendo, Peru, in 1885 The United 
States man-of-war Wachus ted the Ai n Centra: 
America during the same y Vessels of the | s Navy 
rendered humane assistance to the suffere1 the te arthquake 
at Aricaand Chios. ‘he United States war steamer S\ 1, in March, 
1885, was specially dispatched to Guatemala to rescue seventy-eight 
destitute Americans, and the Lancaster has recentl) n sent to Mad- 
agascar and the Comorro Islands to rescue the ere the American 


barque Surprise. The list of humanitarian serv performed by our 
Navy for citizens of the United States abroad might be almost indet 
nitely extended. 

The United States, by treaty obligation, is bound to maintain the fre 

| transit of the Isthmus of Panama, and has been repeatedly compelled 
to employ a naval force for this purpose. Whatever 1 be the out- 


| come of the different plans of crossing the Isthmus, it is 
the United States, 


obvious that 


it hi 


if it desires to carry out the obligatior is sol- 
emnly assumed, must main sufficiently s ¥ nava ce to sus- 
tain the protectorate over the Isthmus it has so frequi asserted in 
| Congress and elsewhere. 
| Our Navy has been conspicuously identified with geographic and hy- 
drographic researches, and the results accomplished by its means have 
| been of great advantage to civilizat (s to ante-bellum services, I 
| need caly instance the Wilkes exploring « dition of 1839, the John 
| Rodgers exploring expedition of 1853, the Perry expedition to Japan of 
the same year, and Lieutenant Maury’s discoveries as to the currents 
of the ocean. 
| In more recent times, we have had effected by the instrumental 


iplete 
I 


of officers of the Navy a con survey of all the transit 
American Isthmus. The path of commerce has been 
the charting of shoals and other dangers to navigation in di 
nels and harbors. Deep-sea soundings have advanced scientific know!l- 
| edge and greatly simplified the work of ocean cable laying; and the 
| chronometers and other navigating instruments of mariners all over the 


mis easier 


stant chan 





ic 





| country have been corrected by the observations of our naval officers. 
The gallant part taken by the Navy in the relief of polar explorers is 
recent history, as is also the valuable aid rendered in many astronom- 
ical expeditions. 

Our existing Navy, of twenty three commissioned vessels, is divided 
into five squadrons, employed as follows: 

The North Atlantic squadron, consisting of the Tennessee, the Ga- 
lena, the Swatara, and the Yantic, is at Portland, Me., awaiting orders. 
| This is an obviously proper disposition, in view of the pending fisheries 
question. 

Of the European squadron, the Kearsage and the Pen 
Constantinople, and the Quinnebaug has been lying off L 
request of our minister to Portugal and at the suggestion of the 
Department. 


a are at 


at the 


aco! 


gy ¢ ispon 


tate 


| The Omaha, the Ossipee, and the Alert >» Asiatic squadron, un- 
| der orders from the Navy Department, are at } yhama, Japan, for 
| court-martial purposes; the Marion is at loo ‘ 1d the Monocacy 
| at Canton, China, for the protection of Am in interests, at the re- 

quest of United States consuls; the Palos has been detailed to convey 
| our minister to the Corea; and the Trenton is on her way home under 
| orders, touching at several ports to display the flag and to inquire after 


| American interests. 
| The seven vessels composing the Pacific squadron are stationed as 
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follows: The Hartford and Adams are at Payta, Peru, where it will 
readily be believed from recent events there is reason for their presence; 
the Shenandoah is en route for San Francisco, stopping at ports in Cen- 
tral America; the Mohican is at Samoa, at the request of the State 
Department; the Iroquois and the Monongahela are at Callao and Co- 
quimbo, Peru, respectively, looking after American interests; and the 
Pinta is at Alaska, whers it has rendered valuable service to the Ter- 
ritorial government of that remote possession. 

Of the two vessels composing the South Atlantic squadron the Lan- 
caster is on her return from the east coast of Africa, where she went to 
investigate certain matters at the request of the State Department, and 
the Tallapoosa is off the coast of Brazil. 

- Tam quite certain many will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
powers and influence of our Navy ocght to be greatly extended be- 
yond the limits thus disclosed. The United States Government is so 
strong in itself and so strong in the policy, from which I trust it will 
never deviate, of abstaining from interference with other powers, that 
it is not necessary for it to attempt to keep pace with cumbrous and 
costly experiments of other nations by the construction of floating fort- 
resses in the disguise of ships. But it is absolutely necessary, not only 
for the maintenance of our international obligations, but for the pro- 
tection and development of our commerce, that a serviceable navy of 
swift-sailing, well-armed cruisers should be established to replace the 
vessels that are now doing duty in foreign waters as the representatives 
of the naval power of the United States, and the experimental iron- 
plated batteries constructed during the war, which to a large extent 
are now unseaworthy. 

We are not courting war, Mr. Chairman; we are not expecting it. 
All that is asked is that the American Navy may be so re-established 
that it will represent more adequately the power and resources of the 
nation. 


Private Claims in Congress. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 4, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference committre 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill for the reliefofthe Phenix 
National Bank, of New York— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to state briefly the substance of this report, 
and then I am sure the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] will 
not object. 

In 1861 there was deposited by the Georgetown Bank, of Sonth Caro- 
lina, in the Phoenix Bank of New York, $12,000. The Congress of the 
United States passed a law confiscating all such deposits in Northern 
banks that were owned by citizens in the Southern States. A check 
was presented shortly after that act was passed to the Phoenix Bank for 
this money, and the bank refused to pay on the ground that proceedings 
in rem had been instituted by the United States against these deposits 
and the money had been paid over to the United States marshal. 

Soon after the close of the war the party holding the check of the 
Georgetown Bank brought suit against the Phoenix Bank to recover 
this money. The case was taken through all the courts of the State 
of New York and finally to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which court held that the plea of the Phenix Bank that this money 
had been confiscated by a proceeding in rem was not good, and entered 
a judgment against the bank compelling the bank to pay the sum of 
money to the private depositor. He recovered a judgment against the 
bank for the amount originally deposited and the interest allowed iu 
the State of New York from the time the check was presented until 
the judgment was paid. The interest was paid under the judgment of 
the State of New York from the time the check was presented until 
the judgment was paid, amounting in the aggregate, the whole amount 
of the judgment and the costs, to the sum which is recommended to 
be passed. 

Before the vote is taken on agreeing to this report I want to state in 
reference to private bills that we have been able, owing to the great 
pressure of public business here, to consider only a small number of 
the vast mass of such cases that have been brought before us during 
this session of Congress. There have been introduced.into this House 
during this session 10,014 bills and 214 jointresolutions, in all 10,228. 
Of these 7,650 were private and 2,578 were public bills. 

I call attention to the following statement showing the introduction 


of bills and other business of the first session of this Congress as cor. 
pared with both sessions of the Forty-eighth Congress: i 


Forty-ninth Congress, first session: 
House bills introduced..............0+-+.. 
House joint resolutions introduced 


Number of public bills which became law6..... ......cercseeeecceccececeeses 
Public joint resolutions which became law6..........<0000+ e<.ccseseccecesc. 
Number of private bills which became ]aw6...........00000 ceccceseseeeeseesss.. eros 
Private joint resolutions which became law3.............cc000-cse0eeeecccce. 


silastic iis Diecut instntiectiiavitnieninttiishiitits eeees vexee =~; 

The House has passed 95 public bills and 7 public joint resolutions 
also 146 private bills and 3 private resolutions, which have not been 
acted upon by the Senate. 

The Senate has passed 192 public bills and 7 public joint resolutions 
also 325 private bills and 4 private resolutions which have not bee; 
acted upon by the House. 

This statement does not include 75 House bills and 38 Senate } 
which have been vetoed, and 4 Senate bills and 4 House bills and 1 
House joint resolution (surplus) which have been pocketed; also | 
House joint resolution (distribution of the Official Register) whic), 
was not received by the President until five minutes after 4 o'clock on 
the day of adjournment. 


een 


Forty-eighth Congress, first session : 
BD Ce iicciscoccestenssinié detsnlien «xb covers -sovennen 
Joint resolutions 


Total. ...c0c.cccceseee 


Forty-eighth Congress, second session : 
Bills introduced 
Joint resolutions 


GI sicite tictiiinitevnccntinnesenttinsbiecnessinensevinrencsrecesuscsnetbinanemtecteoes 80008 


Total number of bills and joint resolutions introduced ia Forty-eighth 


CONQTESS. ......000-+++ 


Reports made to Forty-eighth Congress: 
First session...,.......0-.ssssssessseosees adiagpatabetpadtinduetecteuppees coceonchiabenipeoenescozeces : 
SII, scneuscnsenattndsebsegedbengtocdumninnbacatbepembecsionsates sapebecneenccoevesssse0ecesees 


FRI sercevssreecqevecsnnensceneerverndene 


During the first session of the last Congress there were introduced in 
both Houses 7,509 bills and 287 joint resolutions, making a total of 7,79 
being an increase of 5,411 bills at this session over the whole number 
introduced during the first session of the last Congress. The cost o! 
the printing of these bills, private and public, at this session has 
amounted to over $80,000. 

Mr. Henry H. Smith, the Journal Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, in an article published in the Chicago Current of December 5, 
1885, thus referred to the subject of private legislation in Congress: 


The present membership of the House is three hundred and thirty-three— 
including eight Delegates—an increase of two hundred and sixty members si! 
the First Congress. Thesteady increase of businessin the House has kept pace 
with the increase of representation, and will undoubtedly continue. ‘Fron the 
organization of the Government,” said Speaker CARLISLE in his valedictory :- 
dress on the 4th of March last, “to the Twenty-fifth Congress, a period of fify 
years, there were introduced into the House 8,777 bills and joint resoiutions 
while during the Forty-eighth Congress there were 8,637,almost as many as 
during that f century.”’ P 

Referring to the fact that the House was compelled to leave unfinished so large 
a@ percen of its business, he said : Ss 

“It is evident that unless some constitutional or legislative provision can be 
adopted which will relieve Congress from the consideration of all, or at least « 
large of the local and private measures which now cecupy the time of the 
committees and fill the calendars of the two Houses, the percentage of business 
left one of at each adjournment must continue to increase from year to 

ear. It is not reasonable to su that an alteration of the Constitution can 
effected, but it is worthy ofseriousconsideration whethera general law mis! 
not be enacted which would authorize the several Executive Departments 1! 
the courts of justice to hear ae Some apenas under —_ wee and 
regulations as would amply protect teres’ overnment and at the 
same time secure to (hociicenaimess expeditious and appropriate remedy than 
is now afforded. If this shall be done,time and opportunity will be afforded 
here for the deliberate consideration of those public questions which the 
Constitution has committed tothe legislative department, and something mig)'t 
be done to promote welfare of the whole people without neglecting the 
special interests of any.” . 

Of the 8,637 bills introduced in the last Congress of the House 6,329 were © & 
private character, and an examination of the journals shows that about 0 pcr 
cent. of these bills have been introduced in former Congresses, and that {v'!y *’ 

cent, have at various times been favorably reported. As1,848 copies 0! (4:4 
Cin eve prtased, the cost dione ie 6 v considereble item, roximating S1W,- 
000 a Congress. The following table shows that, in spite of the steady incr=ss 
in the number of bills introduced in , the relative number which be 
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came laws have steadily fallen off, with the exception of the last two Congresses, 
when a very unusual number of private pension bills were passed: 
when 





















Congress. | Bills. | Acts. | Per cent. 
ae | j 
qhirty-eighth pescndcacessagsecs - 1, 608 515 a1 
Snetee III centienscntantneenensernsoccoseesenvesseczetntecceseensenesvsceee 2,358 619 26 
Fortieth........ 3.723 769 21 
Forty-first....... -_ 5,314 772 14} 
a oes | “as| ie 
Forty-third...... 4 = : 
Forty-fourth. 4 = 712 1 4 
Forty-fifth.... 8.73 742 3 
Forty-sixth pains 10, 067 450 4} 
Forty-seventh ---| 10,704 772 7 
Forty-eight) ......cersrereserssereeseessrser sensor ssnrsseseresscersnsasenenes 11, 441 966 8 


Of the 966 bills which became laws in the last Congress 682—nearly two-thirds— 
were of a private character, of which 588 were pension bills, Urgent recom- 
mendations have been made by Presidents Grant, Hayes, and Arthur in their 
annual messages to Congress for legislation that would relieve both Congress 
and the Departments from the burden of a large class of private claims, but, be- 
yond the passage of the ‘* Bowman bill’’—which affords but slight relief—noth- 
ing has been done. 


I call the attention of the Ffouse to these facts for this reason, tixat 
our present system of dealing with private bills is a denial of justice 
to the claimants and ought to be abandoned at once. I hope the time 
is not far distant when Congress will see fit to establish some tribunal 
by which all who have claims against the United States can go into a 
court of justice and have those claims adjudicated in accordance with 
the rules provided in the courts. 

In 1874 the subject began to attract the serious attention of Congress 
and the country. At that time Mr. John W. Forney, who had large 
experience in Congressional legislation, was the editor of the Washing- 
ton Chronicle, a newspaper published in this city. I ask attention to 
an editorial which appeared in that paper at that time, as follows: 


We call attention to an article printed in the Chronicle this morning from the 
pen of an able and experienced member of Congress on the subject of the proper 
disposition of private claims pending before the two Houses, which is well worth 
careful on the part of his fellow-membera. 

It was not our purpose in the article to which our honorable friend refers to 
censure the members generally for inattention to this branch of their public 
duty. No doubt it now receives an equitable share of the time of the hard-work- 
ing members, of whom the writer is known to be one of the most indefatigable. 
It is to be regretted that all do not, perhaps can not, work with the same degree 
of effectiveness. The capable and industrious ought not, certainly, to be con- 
demned on account of the incapacity or indolence of others of their associates. 

And it is a truth, that the most capable Senators and Representatives of expe- 
rience will heartily indorse, that a committee of Congress is, in many respects, 
an unfit ooh meniie place for the adjudication of such causes, unfit because the 
members of committees will not attend and give their attention to the business. 
The whole work, omepees, devolves on afew persons, who can not carefully 
examine all the cases of this description sent to them for investigation. And 
the small which is reported can not, as the writer shows, secure the delib- 
erate consideration of the House and Senate, so that the bulk of the work per- 
formed by the committees is not finally acted on by the Congress to which it is 
submitted, and must be abandoned by the claimants, or continue to be presented 
from Congress to Congress, constantly accumulating in magnitude. 

It is an unfit place, because an adverse decision does not necessarily terminate 
the application of the claimant for redress. He is almost certain to attribute his 
defeat to the stupidity or inattention of committeemen, rather than the badness 
ofhis cause. Andif not broken down in his finances he is almost certain to 
return in person or by agent, or through the interposition of his Representative 


or Senator, year after year, with the hope of better luck. Hence, it has become 
asort of at the national capital t no claim presented to Congress can 
ever be effectually dis: of except by its payment, while an adverse decision 


by a court after a full hearing would end it forever. 

A committee of Congress isan unfit tribunal, because the testimony submitted 
is nearly always ex parte and in favor of the applicants for relief,no one being 
interested who has facilities for taking testimony in favor of the Government. 
This, being well known to Senators and ren has induced a habit 
with many of systematically voting againstall private claims, however just they 
may appear on their face and well supported by evidence, believing that the 
Government side has not been fully represented. 


It wi therefore, be far better for honest and meritorious claimants, as well 
as for the Government, to have all the claims referred to a court properly con- 
stituted—a course which appears to the committees of Congress to possess in- 


With the exception of what is known as the Bowman act nothing 
has been done to relieve Congress from the burden of private legislation. 
The Bowman act is practically inoperative, owing to the fact that no 
claimscan he considered under it which are barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. Aneffort has been madeat thissession to enlarge the provisions 
of that act, and also to afford other relief toclaimants. The Committee 
on Claims of this House has reported a bill (H. R. 5314), which remains 
unreached on the Calendar, ‘‘conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to investigate private and domestic claims and demands, other 
than war claims, against ihe United States.” TheCommittee on the Ju- 
diciary has reported a bill (H. R. 6974) “‘ to provide for the bringing of 
suits against the United States,’’ and the Senate passed a bill (S. 2643) 
supplemental to the Bowman act, which is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Claims of this House. Without anticipating the action of 
the committee I would suggest that the Senate bill referred to beamended 
by incorporating the provisions of the two House bills just mentioned. 
The amended bill would then be as follows: 

A bill supplemental to an act approved March 3, 1883, entitled “An act to afford 


assistance and relief to Congress and the Executive Departments in the inves- 


tigation of claims and demands against the Government.”’ 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tea in Congress assembled, That whenever any bill shall be pending in either House 
of providing forthe payment of a claim against the United States, legal 
or or fora grant, gift, or bounty to any person, the House in which 


such bill is pending may refer the same to the Court of Claims, who shal! pro- 
ceed with thesame in accordance with the provisions of the actapproved March 
3, 1883, entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” and report to such House the facts in the case and the amount, 
where the same can be liquidated, including any facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion whether there has been delay or laches in presenting such claim or apply- 
ing for such grant, gift, or bounty, and any facts bearing upon the question 
whether the bar of any statute of limitation should be removed, or which shall 
be claimed to excuse the claimant for not having resorted to any established 
legal remedy. 


_ Amend the said Senate bill by adding thereto the following as addi- 
tional sections, taken from House Claims Committee bill: 
Sec. 2. Thatat the adjournment of each Congress, all bill 


bills relating to privato 
and domestic claims and demands, against the United States, wh ‘ 
pending in either House of Congress or before any committee of either Hous 


shall, by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House, : y, 


ch may 


espec Live ¥ 
be referred to the Court of Claims, together with all papers relating thereto, as 
hereinbefore provided; and all such claims and demands shall be investigated 
by the court as provided by law. The Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 


the House shall enter in the Journals of the respective Houses, and in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a statement showing what bills have been so transferred. 

Sec. 3. That after the passage of this act neither House of Congress shall con- 
sider or entertain, for any purpose other than that of referring the same tosome 
judicial tribunal or commission under existing law,any private or domestic 
claim or demand against the United States which involves the investigation of 
facts, until such facts shall have been investigated by such judicial tribunal or 
cornmission and the findings of facts reported to Congress. 


under his direction, to appear for the defense and protection of the United States 
in all cases which may be transmitted to the Court of Claims under this act, or 
the act to which this is an amendment. 

Sc. 5. That reports of the Court of Claims to Congress under this act, and the 
act to which this is an amendment, if not finally acted upon during the session 
at which they are reported, shall be continued from session to session and from 
Congress to Congress until the same shall be finally acted upon. 


Alsoadd the following sections, taken from the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill: 


Sec. 6. That the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear and det 
the following matters: 

First. All claims founded upon the Constitution of the United States, or any 
law of Congress, or any regulation of an Executive Department, or upon con- 
tract, expressed or implied, with the Government of the United States, or for 
damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in respect of which claims the party would 
be entitled to redress against the United States either in a court of law, equity, 
or admiralty if the United States were suable, and of all other claims which 
may be referred to it by either House of Congress. 

Second. All set-offs, counter-claims for damages, whether liquidated or un- 
liquidated, or other demands whatsoever on the part of the Government of the 
United States against any person making claim against the Government in said 
court: Provided, That no suit against the Government of the United States shall 
be allowed under this act unless the same shall have been brought within six years 
after the right accrued for which the claim is made. 

Sec. 7. That the circuit and district courts of the United States shall have con- 
current jurisdiction, as to all matters named in the preceding section, with the 
Court of Claims, where the amount of the claim shall not exceed the sum of $10,- 
000 in money value. 

Sec. 8, That the jurisdiction of the respective courts of the United States pro- 
ceeding under this act shall be governed by the provisions of statutes now in 
force, in so far as the same are found applicable and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act; and the course of procedure shall be in accordance with 
the established rules of said respective courts, and of such additions and modi- 
fications thereof as said courts may adopt. 

Sec. 9. That the plaintiff in any suit brought under the provisions of the 
seventh section of this act shall filea petition, duly verified, with the clerk of the 
respective court having jurisdiction of the case, and in the district where the 
plaintiff resides or where the cause of action arose. Such petition shall set forth 
the full name and residence of the plaintiff, the nature of his claim, and a suc- 
cinct statement of the facts upon which the claim is based, the money or other 
thing claimed or the damages sought to be recovered, and praying the court 
for a judgment or decree upon the facts and law. 

Sec. 10, That the plaintiff shall cause acopy of his petition filed under the pre- 
ceding section to be served upon the district attorney of the United States in the 
district wherein suit is brought, and shall mail a copy of the same, by registered 
letter, to the Attorney-General of the United States, and shall thereupon cause 
to be filed with the clerk of the court wherein suit is instituted an affidavit of 
such service and the mailing of such letter. It shall be the duty of the district 
attorney upon whom service of petition is made as aforesaid to appear and de- 
fend the interests of the Government in the suit, and within sixty days after the 
service of petition upon him, unless the time should be extended by order of the 
court ae in the case, to file a plea, answer, or demurrer on the part of the 
Government, and to file a notice of any counter-claim, set-off, claim for dain- 
ages, or other demand or defense whatsoever of the Government in the prem- 
ises; and the issue shall be tried in accordance with the ordinary rules of the 
court governing the trial of like issues in other causes: Provided, That should 
the district attorney neglect or refuse to file a plea, answer, demurrer, or defense 
as required, the plaintiff may proceed with the case under such rules as the court 
may adopt in the premises; but the plaintiff shall not have judgment or dé 
for his claim, or any part thereof, except on satisfactory evidence. 

Sec. 11, That all issues of fact arising in suits at law prosecuted under the sev- 
enth section of this act shall be tried by a jury, unless a trial by jury is expressly 
waived by the parties to the suit or their attorneys. After verdict has been ren- 
dered in the suit at law in the district or circuit courts of the United States, it 
shall be the duty of the court to cause a written opinion to be filed therein set- 
ting forth the specific findings by the court or jury on the facts alleged in the 
petition, and the conclusions of the court upon all questions of law involved in 
the case, and to render judgment thereon. 


rmine 


ree 


If the suit be in equity or admiralty 
the court shall proceed with the same according to the rules of such courts 
Sc, 12. That in the trial of any suit brought pnder any of the provisi 


ns of 
this act, no person shall be excluded as a witness because he is a party to or in- 
terested in said suit; andany plaintiff or party in interest may be examined asa 
witness on the part of the Government. 

Sections 1079 and 1080 of the Revised Statutes are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 13. That the plaintiff or the United States, in any suit brought under the 
provisions of this act, shall have the same rights of appeal or writ of error:> are 
now reserved in the statutes of the United States in that behalf made, and upon 
the conditions and limitations therein contained. The modes of procedure in 
claiming and perfecting an appeal or writ of error shal! conform in all respects, 
and as near as may be, to the statutes and rules of court governing appeals and 
writs of error in like causes. 

Sec. 14. That when the findings of fact and the law applicable thereto have 
been filed ir any cause as provided in section 11 of this act, and the judgment 


decree is adverse to the Government, it shall be the duty of the district attorney 
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to transmit to the Attorney-General of the United States certified copies of all 
the papers filed in the cause, with a transcript of the testimony taken, the writ- 
ten findings of the court, and his written opinion as to the legality and justice 
of the verdict or finding; whereupon the Attorney-General shali determine and 
direct whether an appeal or writ of error shall be taken or not; and when so 
lirected the district attorney shall cause an appeal or writ of error to be per- 
ted in accordance with the terms of the statutes and rules of practice govern- 
ng the same: Provided, That no appeal or writ of error shall allowed after 
six months from the judgment or decree in such suit. From the date of such 
final judgment or decree interest shall be computed thereon, at the rate of 4 per 
cent,,until the time when an appropriation is made for the payment of the 
judgment or decree, 

Sec. 15. That the Attorney-General shall report te Congress, and at the be- 
ginning of each session of Congress, the suits under this act in which a final 
judgivent or decree has been found adverse to the Government, giving the date 
of each, with a statement of the costs taxed in each case. 

Sec, 16, That whenever there shall be pending before the Department of State 
a claim in behalf of any alien against the United States, founded on or growing 
out of any treaty with a foreign power or any international obligation, the Sec- 
retary of State may, with the consent of the representative of the government 
of such alien, refer such claim to the Court of Claims, which shall thereupon 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine the same upon the princi of justice 
and international law, and to render such judgment as those principles shall 
require. From any such jadgment either party may appeal to the Supreme 
Court in the manner provided by jaw in other cases deama from the Court of 
Claims 

Sec. 17. That when any claim or matter may be pending in any of the Execu- 
tive Departments which involves controverted questions of fact or law, the head 
of such Department, with the consent of the claimant, may transmit the same, 
with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and documents pertaining thereto, to said 
Court of Claims, and the same shall be there proceeded in under such rales as 
the court may adopt. When the facts and conclusions of law shall have been 
found, the court shall enter judgment thereon, and shall report its findings and 
judgment to the Department by which it was transmitted. 

Sc. 18. That in every case which shall come before the Court of Claims under 
the provisions of an act entitled ‘‘An act to afford assistance and relief to Con- 
gress and the Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and de- 
mands against the Government,” approved March 3, 1883, if it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the court, upon the facts established, that it has jurisdiction 
to render judgment or decree thereon under existing laws or under the pro- 
visions of this act, it shall proceed to doso, and report its proceedings therein to 

, either House of Congress or to the Department by which the same was referred 
to said court, 

Sec. 19. That the costs of court in proceedings under this act shall be taxed in 
favor of the prevailing party therein, unless otherwise specially ordered by 
the court. For failure to prosecute a petition filed under this act with reason- 
able diligence, the same may be dismissed, in the discretion of the court. 

Sr a That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed, 


Amend the title so that it will read as follows: 

A bill to provide for the investigation and adjudication of claims and demands 
against the United States, and for other purposes. 

At the next session of Congress I hope something will be done to re- 
lieve Congress from the increasing burden of private legislation. I ask 
the attention of members to this subject during the approaching vaca- 
tion, and I will print as a part of my remarks the bills mentioned in 
order that the whole subject may be considered. 

One step farther than the proposed legislation will be required before 
Congress will obtain perfect relief from the accumulating mass of pri- 
vate bills. That step isa constitutional amendment prohibiting special 
legislation by Congress. I have proposed such an amendment, and it is 
now pending before the Committee on the Judiciary of this House. It 
is as follows: 

ARTICLE —. 

Secrion L. The legislative power of the United States is limited to the enact- 
ment of laws general in their application and effect to all sections and persons 
within the jurisdiction of this Constitution. All local, private, or enact- 
ments, hereby prohibited, shall be null and void. " 

Sec. 2. All claims against the United States shall be adjudicated and deter- 
imined by such tribunal or tribunals as Congress may establish for that purpose. 

If Congress will pass the bills referred to and submit a constitutional 
amendment to the States for ratification, I believe it will receive prompt 
approval. No greater reform could be inaugurated. The immense 
mass of bills now pending, and the great increase of such from session 
to session, admonish us that some new departure is demanded. The 
whole subject of private legislation must be driven from the Halls of 
Congress, and the people’s representatives must be relieved of this bur- 
den and be permitted to devote their whole time and attention to sub- 
jects of national importance. 


Labor Arbitration. 


SPEBCH 


ILON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of 


controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property and passengers and their employés. 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One hundred and ten years ago, thirteen be- 
fore the Constitution was framed, a body of men endowed virtue, 
honor, and courage met together, and to attain a grand purpose they 
pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 


These men said: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men arecreated 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure } 
governments were formed among men, deriving their just powers fr, 
sent of the governed. 

These words came from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, the er: 
of the democratic idea of man’s right and ability to govern 
The Government, based upon such principles, founded by Jeff; 
men like him, baptized in blood, cradled in adversity, and ,, 
suffering, has become a great democratic republic, a refuge { 
pressed of all the world, a government of the people, by the p. 
for the people; and for eighty-seven years the laws under 
lived were but the reflections of the wishes of those who were » 
by those laws, willingly submitting to their restraints and ¢; 
accepting their blessings. During all that period we had peace, }\a) 
piness and prosperity. Since the termination of that blessed era y, 
have had a different form of government. The laws have not been ; 
the benefit of the many; they have been for the advantage of the fey 
and for the few of specially favored sections. They have tended 4, 
make the few very rich and the many very poor; and to-day we see ¢} 
victims of this unjust legislation banded together demanding what +) 
believe to be justly due them. 

For twenty-five years the tendency of all legislation has been 
these who labor and in favor of the capital which employs labor. 4 
now the laboring masses come and ask for a law which they hope wi 
ameliorate their condition. In 1830 Daniel Webster condensed | 
principles of the Declaration of Independence in these words 


The people's government, made for the people, made by the peo; 
swerable to the people. 


In 1850 Theodore Parker adopted the idea in these words 

A government of all the people, by all the people, forall the peo 

In 1863 the sentiment was repeated by Mr. Lincoln, who said 

And that government of the people, by the people, for the peop) 
perish from the earth. 

And in 1886 let the American Congress emphasize this grani idea | 
the enactment with unanimous voice of laws to protect the rights o1 
the peopie. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if not another law was enacted {0 
fifty years to protect capital that it would be amply protected by the 
laws that now stand on the statute-books, and in that belie! | shal! 
advocate all measures which are calculated to improve the condition 
those who work. 

For thisreasonI shall vote for the bill now being considered, although 
it is not all that I desire; and for the same reason I support and advo- 
cate the bill to aid our common schools, and thus place at least the 
rudiments of education within the reach of the children of the labo 


ing people of our counizy. 


Coast mite and their Armament. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, July 28, 1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under considerat! 
(H. R. 9798) making appropriations for fortifications and other works of 
and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year en®img June 30, |>> 
other purposes— 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I may as well say what I have to say upon | 
general question now, before the adoption of the pending amen 
for the second and fifth sections are both involved in one discussion 
I hesitate a good deal about occupying the time of the Senate, !«u' 
it is late in the session; but the Senator from Massachusetts | >\ 
Dawes] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] have both \«" 
kindly suggested that I should in some measure repeat what | »:\:'" 
fore the committee. If it will help to inform or convince any!) 
here or help the measure elsewhere, I shall be very glad to do |! 
danger is that having read and heard so much about it, and beivs ~» 
interested in it, I may talk too long. I shall be willing to be : 
and I shall esteem any question by a Senator as a favor. 

I hardly need to lay down the proposition, for everybody 8'°\": 
knows it, that the country is to-day practically defenseless. 1)": 
it beso now, there wasa time when this country was with the ‘orem 
of all the world in the excellence and the relative cost of its com! “" 
fenses and theirarmament. I do not know how we lived just alter {2 
Revolution until about 1816, but between as and a there was 
adopted a general system of coast defense. Under it we buiit str’ 
granite and brick forts, some with wa!ls8 feet thick, but thinning do" 
to 5 feet near the embrasures, and good against the guns of thos: 
The system was excellent, and for the numbers and wealth 0! the peo- 
ple it was costly. There is not one of those old fortifications, w)'" 
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were formerly @ matter of great national pride, that is anything more | 
than a death-trap to-day when faced by the best modern weapons. 

We have been considering our coast and naval defenses ever since the 
war of the rebellion. It is fortunate for us now that we have done 
nothing. Divine Providence has saved us from any-serious controversy 
with any foreign nation. In the mean time all the great nations of Eu- 
rope, whose several existences depend upon their keeping up with the 
highest state of the military art, have been spending money by the miil- 
ions and tens and scores, yes, and hundreds of millions, constantly fol- 
lowing the progress of invention, abandoning to-day what cost them 
millions yesterday, and jumping to-morrow to meet the newest idea. 
All they have expended isas fully for our benefit as if it had been spent 
py ourselves. They have reached a stage in the arts of offense and de- 
fense that no longer excuses delay on our part. 
tain conclusions with regard to works of defense and the armament 
thereof which are not likely to be very seriously, at any rate essentially, 
disturbed within a few years. Whatever we build or make now can 
not very soon become useless. 

There have been a surprising number of investigations and reports 
upon these subjects. Every year our engineer officers have pointed out 


te us the defenseless condition of the coast and have asked us to do this, | 
On the | 


that, and the other thing, now in forts and then in guns. 
whole, I am very glad we did not follow their advice. At the time it 
would have been apparently wise to do it, but we now see that we have 
no need for what we should have done a few years ago. 

Within a few years there have been several boards especially ap- 
pointed and instructed to inquire into the general question. They have 
inquired so thoroughly and are so nearly agreed that I must briefly 
notice them. And first, the ‘‘armament board,’’ so-called, organized 
under the appropriation act of July 5, 1884, and instructed thereby— 


To cause the various calibers, lengths of bore, greatest and least admissible | 


weights of guns for each caliber, together with the greatest and least weights of 
projectiles for each caliber, of all the various calibers required for the service, 
together with the number of each caliber of gun required, to be determined, and 
to make the same known to manufacturers of ordnance on their application and 
to report the same to Congress at its next session for its approval. 

On that board were such officers as Col. Thomas G. Baylor, Ordnance 
Department; Col. James C. Duane, Corps of Engineers; Maj. William 
R. King, Corpsof Engineers; Maj. George W. McKee, Ordnance Depart- 
ment; Capt. Charles Shaler, Ordnance Vepartment, and Capt. Edward 
Maguire, Corpsof Engineers. Their report was transmitted to Congress 
December 5, 1884, and printed as Senate Executive Document No. 5, 
Forty-eighth Congress, second session. 


That very able board after full deliberation recommended a series of | 


heavy steel gans, beginning with 8 inches caliber running up to 16 inches 

caliber and adding thereto a 12-inch mortar. They gave an estimate 

of the weights of guns, charges, projectiles, velocity, penetration, &c. 
The tabular statements are as follows: 




















TABLE I 
eee l tt. | Pee 16 eet ee =. 
Caliber. ao =e Ss | Bea 
S$ | Bore } 9 oo os 
| Z | Ges. | & Ba | BS 
oa | | rt 
Inches. Calibers.| Feet. | Feet. | Tons. | Pounds | Pounds. 
6... copntinanen eonneei | 125 30 20 2L.5 13 285 100 
10 | 226] 30 25 26.875 | 25 575 225 
12 <| 306 32.06 | 32.06 | 35.11 48 804 | 456 
16.....nssscscesens -| 50} 3L.74| 41.67 | 45.93 | 107.77) 1,631.4) 650.4 
12” MOTEAT......0-2-reer0s | 52 2h oe 10.33 | 13.06) 610 | 52 
| i | | 
TABLE IT. 
| Velocity of projectile in feet per second at— 
Caliber. se os | ie Re haute 
—— 1,000 2,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 | 6,000 | 7,000 
ie. 


yards. | yards. 


yards. | yards. | yards. | yards, | yards. 

















They have come to cer- | 
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The following table will give an approximate estimate of t ! 
bored, turned, and tempered steel required for tl d 
by the armament board: 
Kind ( m N 
B i wling s 
D . 
D Gis 8 
Dx mand ) 
Rifled mortars 2 . 
Total 
* Approximate 
| These fi re t ~y materially fron That wot j j ted 
| These figures do not vary materially from what woul lopted 
| now by the best judges. 
| The next board is known as the gun foundry board of ha 
heard so much, which was organized under the naval appropriation 
bill of March 3, 1883, making appropriations for the { l year endit 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, being authorized by the follo 
ing paragraph of that act 
That the President of the United States is here yy auth i sted 
| to select from the Army and Navy six officers, who shall cons ite a for 
| the purpose of examining and reporting to Congress which of the navy or 
arsenals owned by the Government has the best location and is best adapted for 
| the establishment of a Government foundry, or what other method 
| should be adopted for the manufacture of heavy ordnance adapted to modern 
| warfare, for the use of the Army and Navy of the United States, the cost of all 
| buildings, tools, and implements necessary to be used in the manufa re thereo 
including the cost of asteam-hammer or apparatus of sufficient size for the u 








ufacture of the heaviest guns; and that the President is further req 
report to Congress the finding of said board at as early a date as poss J 
vided, That no extra compensation shall be paid the officers serving on 
board hereby created. 

This covers a wider ground, but includes the question we are now 
discussing. Let me remark incidentally that they were required to 
report upon a steam-hammer. Such has been the progress in Europe 
that now we do not care to know what a steam-hammer would cost ex- 
cepting the comparatively smaller size for certain minor | \ 
better process has superseded the great steam-hammer for must of the 
heavy work in ordnance. 

The board was composed of the following persons: Commodore Ed- 
ward Simpson, United States Navy, president; Capt. Edmund O. 
Matthews, United States Navy; Col. Thomas G. Baylor, Ordnance De- 
partment, United States Army; Lieut. Col. Henry L. Abbot, Engineer 
Corps, United States Army; Maj. Samuel 8. Elder, Second Artillery, 
United States Army; Lieut. William H. Jaques, United States Navy, 
secretary—all able men and specially informed upon these subjects. 
That report was made to the President February 16, 1884, and is 
known as House Executive Document No. 97, first session Forty-eighth 
Congress. A supplementary report was made December 20, 1884. 
They were printed together as Senate Executive Document No. 13, 
second session Forty-eighth Congress. 

The conclusions of the gun foundry board have been read to you. 


reste 


] 


yur pose Ss, 


| They are substantially that we are to make hereafter only forged steel 


guns of the general classes described; that we ought to énter upon their 
manufacture immediately; that the great manufacturers of the country 
stand ready to reproduce the best and heaviest guns known to the world 
upon satisfactory contracts being offered, and that these great manu- 
facturers will not begin the work, will not invest the large sum neces- 
sary for new machinery depending upon an annual appropriation from 
Congress. Nor would any sensible business man do it. 

They say if the Government wishes to contract for a large number 
of tons of forged steel to be furnished during a series of years the man- 
ufacturers will assent. They will agree to spend from five hundred 
thousand toa million and a half of dollars in putting down a plant; 
the Government to inspect the work, inspect at every stage 
only as satisfactory forgings are delivered. 

The gun foundry board further reported that this work oug! 
divided between private parties and the Government as the 
nomical way, as almost the only certain way of getting 
the Government undertakes the whole operation of gun-bui 
it must have that which it never has had—enormous fu 
forges, processes for the manufacture of this steel from t! -upt 
the heavy forgings, and also the plant necessa 


nd to nav 
4D » pay 
it to be 
most eco- 
it 
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to wh 1S f \ 
| gun-factory, but which will be better understood if I « t the fin 
ishing and assembling factory, where the rough-bored, rough-turned, 
and tempered parts are finished to the finest gauge, and shrunk to- 
gether or assembled as the finished gun. The Government not 
undertake that; it ought not to; it would be an expensive and unnec 
essary work. It is far better that all the preliminary stages of manu- 
factureshould be conducted by private parties. 
The gun foundry board repurted that this work ought to be so di- 
vided. It would be matter for congratulation if there were private 


1,129 | 1,049 995 

1, 308.5} 1,217.5) 1,138.6 
1,310.2) 1,225.5) 1,150.9 | 
1, 437.1) 1,344.5) 1, 260.6 
S —— tara | 
TABLE III. 

| Penetration of wrought iron in inches at— 

Caliber. 7 ea oo r a ie 
Muz- | 1,000 | 20 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 6,000 | 7,000 | 

. | yards. | yards. | yards. | yards. | yards, | yards. | yards. 
Inches. 
B ..cesee svocservem} 16,43} 14.97| 13.63; 12.40, 11.31/| 10.39| 9.67 9.19 | 
10... .acssssssoresee} 21,08} 20.38] 18.96 17.61) 16.33) 15.16] 14.13 13. 23 | 
TD. .ccersessssev coves} 24.26) 22.68 / 21.21 | 19.81) 18.47 17.25] 16.15 15, 18 | 

cvsccsecsstcnstees} 20.491} 23.96) 26.9 25.29, 23.71, 22.20) 20.74 19.52 
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establishments like those of Krupp, at Essen, Germany, and Schneider 
& Co., at Le Creusot, in France, and Sir William G. Armstrong, Mitchell 
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& Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England, who would take a contract 
for a whole gun, delivering the perfected work; but there is nobody 
to doit. There is nobody prepared to undertake either the first or 
second stage, and citizens undertaking the whole would have to contem- 
plate very heavy investments. 

They would rather divide it; they would rather take a lighter risk. 
So that on the whole every board that has discussed this subject has 
come to the conclusion that we can very easily get from private estab- 
lishments rough parts ofa great variety of guns such as we need, and 
bring them together in a Government establishment, there finishing, 
assembling, and perfecting the guns. Furthermore, ittis considered 
that itis better on the whole that there should be two of these factories, 
or finishing establishments. The needs of the Army and Navy are 
somewhat different. Too great a variety of guns is undesirable, and 
it is to be hoped that those who administer this law will see that as 
far as possible the Army and Navy use the same calibers, and that the 
same gauges are used upon the same calibers, so that projectiles of the 
same nominal caliber may be interchangeable between land and naval 
forces. Circumstances not infrequently make this a convenience and 
economy. 

The guns we have now in forts and arsenals are of nine varieties and 
require thirty-three kinds of ammunition. The naval great guns are 
of twenty-two varieties, and they require thirty kinds of ammunition. 

Sut it must be admitted that there will be sometimes a necessity fora 
gun of a special caliber for the Navy. It might do to establish for the 
Army an arbitrary scale of 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 12-inch, and 16-inch 
guns for siege and coast-defense purposes, but in constructing vessels 
of unusual types and for peculiar duties the Navy may prefer an in- 
termediate caliber—for example, a 9-inch gun. The difference between 
an 8 and a 10 inch gun is greater than most persons would suppose at 
first thought. They are to each other as the cubes of theirlike dimen- 
sions—as 512 is to 1,000. Sometimes the Navy may wish to build a 
shorter gun than others of the same caliber, and make it stouter, that 
it may stand quicker powder and exhibit equal power. 

On the whole, therefore, without dwelling further on these details, it 
seems wise that the Army and Navy should each have a gun factory. 
There will then be a wholesome rivalry between the two arms of which 
the Government will get the benefit. 

sy and by, as the private manufacturers become strong and confi- 
dent and are dealt with on sound business principles, they may be 
willing to undertake also the work of finishing guns. If so, the Gov- 
ernment’s gun factories may be allowed to wear out and disappear, but 
it will probably be deemed good policy to maintain them to serve as a 
partial check upon private firms and as schools of experiment and in- 
struction. 

Returning from my divergence, I must not omit another board whose 
conclusions are worthy of the very highest respect. The board on forti- 
fications was organized under act of Congress approved March 3, 1885, 
making appropriations for fortifications, &c., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886, being authorized by the following paragraph of that act: 

And the President of the United Statesshall appoint a board of which the Sec- 
retary of War shall be a member and president, to be composed of two officers 
of the Engineer Corps, two from the Ordnance Corps, two officers of the line of 
the Navy, and two civilians, which board shall examine and report at what 
ports fortifications or other defenses are most ney required, the character 
and kind of defenses best adapted for each, with reference to armament, the 
utilization of torpedoes, mines, or other defensive appliances; and for the nec- 
essary and proper expenses of said board and for the compensation of the two 
civilians at $10 per day while so one in the discharge of said duty the sum 
of $40,000, to be immediately available, is hereby appropriated; and the report 
of said board shall be transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War. 

The board was composed of the following-named persons: Hon. Will- 
iam C. Endicott, Secretary of War, president; Brig. Gen. Stephen V. 
Ben¢t, Chief of Ordnance; Brig. Gen. John Newton, Chief of Engineers; 
Lieut. Col. Henry L. Abbot, Corps of Engineers; Capt. Charles S. Smith, 
Ordnance Department; Commander W. T. Sampson, United States 
Navy; Commander Caspar F. Goodrich, United States Navy; Mr. Joseph 
Morgan, jr., of Pennsylvania; Mr. Erastus Corning, of New York. 

Mr. Morgan is connected with the Cambria Iron Works, and Mr. Corn- 
ing is aneminent manufacturer. Their report was transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War January 23, 1886, and it was ordered to 
be printed by the House of Representatives January 26, 1886, as House 
Executive Document No. 49, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 

That board was divided into subcommittees, each taking up an im- 
portant branch of the subject. The conclusions of the joint report, 
which I hold before me, are precisely such as I have stated of the other 
boards and such as were arrived at by the Senate select committee, 
namely, that we are to have hereafter the forged steel, built-up, breech- 
loading rifle-gun. Moreover, they say that we are to have along the 
shore near the mouths of the great harbors iron or steel clad turrets 
similar to those put upon monitors, in which shall be put the very 
greatest guns; that after those there may come other guns, lighterguns, 
to be placed en barbette—that is to say, in the open air—and protected 
there by heavy masonry or plates of iron or steel, and the steel will un- 
doubtedly be ultimately adopted. 

Harbor defenses will consist of heavy ships outside; within them 
torpedo vessels of various 6izes; next, the heavy fortifications I have 
noted; and lastly, a thorough system of torpedo defense. This will 
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consist, first, of the class technically known as mines—-that is, g]})_),, 
cases of iron, containing explosive material, anchored in the chan.) 
at suitable distances from the surface of the water and connecte| },. 
wire with electric batteries on shore, and exploded either by contact 
with ships passing over them or by a touch of the operator; seconq), 
of movable and governable torpedoes sent out from the shore; thi;,)); 
of the stations of the torpedo corps, protected by armor and guar) d 
by artillery of the lighter classes and by machine-guns against {}, 
enemy’s attempts to reach the operators or disable the torpedoes }yy 
cutting the wires or otherwise. : 

At present we are dealing only with the heavy armament of the ¢ 
tifications. The fortification board in that report selected a num), 
the harbors that specially needed defense, and named the number ang 
kind of guns that were required there. The pending bill, if an, 
as proposed by the Committee on Appropriations, will be preci, 
line with that report. 

Immediately following it came the report of the select committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate, of which I had the honor to be a member and 
chairman. That committee examined a large number of the leading 
manufacturers of steel in the United States. It visited many of thei; 
establishments, Through a subcommittee it visited establishment. 
upon the Pacific coast. 

Another subcommittee had the great pleasure of entering and ex. 
amining, as a special favor, the most advanced establishments in Eng. 
land. The sum and conclusion are in general harmony with those ({ 
every board that has reported and with those of the leading nations o; 
Europe. : 

So far as they relate to securing heavy ordnance they are followed 
in the amendments before us. Permit me to give those conclusions jn 
full, from Senate Report No. 9, submitted February 8, 1886: 

(1) The United States is metallurgically independent for all purposes of war. 
fare. 

(2) The manufacture of iron and steel for ful purposes has kept pace. 
with the foremost science and skill ofthe world. Forsteel-making, the casting 
capacity is ample, but the heavy forging and finishing of guns and armor w;// 
require new and costly plants. 

(3) The machinery and machine-tools of the navy-yard are sufficient for the 
building of engines, but much of it is obsolete and no longer economica! ; tho 
means of building iron or steel ships are lacking; one yard has a good plant of 
limited capacity for finishing steel guns, and has done some good work 

(4) Asa partial check 1 private buildersand asaresource in case of neces. 
sity, some ships should built in navy-yards, the parts to be furnished pb, 
private foundries. Ships in general should be built by private contract, and 

rivate yards are capable of doing the work. The uncertain nature of repairs 

such that some Government yards should be kept ready to make them 

(5) Armor plate and engines should be obtained wholly from private manu- 
facturers. 

6. The costly experiments of twenty-five years have reached a stage which 

ustifies certain conclusions. Guns should be made of open-hearth stee!, forged, 

reech-loading, chambered, of calibers ranging from 5 to 16 inches, of lengths 
ran from 30 to 35 calibers. Armor and projectiles should be made of forzed 
steel. e hydraulic forging press produces better results than the steam-ham- 
mer, costs much less, and should be used for Government work. Ships should 
be constructed of steel, but certain minor classes may be composite of stee! and 


( 


nded 
in 


c1y 


wood, 

7. The manufacture of guns suitable-for ships and coast defense should be 
divided between private foundries and Government shops; the former provi 
ing the forged and tempered parts, and the latter finishing those parts aud 
assembling them. 

8. The Government should establish two factories for machine-finishing and 
assembling guns. The weight of opinion among Army and Navy experts and 

rominent manufacturers of heavy work in steel decidedly indicates the W ash- 

ngton navy-yard and the Watervliet Arsenal as the best sites for such factorics, 
When the determination to contract for heavy guns shall have been reached, 
the localities for finishing them can easily be determined. 

9. All needed private capital is ready for cheerful co-operation witli the Goy- 
ernment in whatever it may require. 

10. Pro ls for armor and guns should require such quantities and extend 
over such a series of years as. to justify private persons in securing the best 
plant. Payments should be made only for completed work, and only the guar- 
anteed bids of persons having capital and experience should be consider 

Respectfully submitted, 

J.R. HAWLEY, Chairm 


N. W. ALDRICH. 
W. J. SEWELL. 
J.T. MORGAN. 
M. 0. BUTLER. 

These conclusions of your select committee were reached after a yet 
and a half of investigation, calling before it the best manufacturers aud 
the scientific men best qualified to judge. In the first place, it is said 
that ‘‘the United States is metallurgically independent for all pur- 
poses of warfare.’? The question was asked during the debate here a3 
to whether we in reality could make steel of the proper kind and qu:l- 
ity. Mr. Swank, vice-president of the American Iron and Stee! Aso- 
ciation, on page 261 of this report, says: 

If the question were asked whether this country could, if required, supp’ 
from within its own borders all of the iron ore needed in every bran: 
iron and steel industries, including the manufacture of the finer kinds of « 
stecl, the answer might unhesitatingly be made in the affirmative. We 
anges spane’ iron for crucible steel as the Swedes do if we would only be 4s 
pain: mg astheyare. We have ores in great abundance for the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel by the original, or acid, process, which is the only process ')r 
the manufacture of this kind of steel that now exists in this country, if we « 
cept one unsatisfactory experiment that has recently been made wit! tie 
Thomas-Gilchrist, or basic, process, and one establishment for the manufacture 
of steel by the Clapp-Griffiths process. 


Mr. Fritz, of the Bethlehem Steel Works, and other able men coi" 
cided with him. I will not read at length. Mr. Fritz, who is eur 
nent in his calling, was asked— 
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The CuarEMAN. Is theroany reason why the steel manufacturers of the United 
states should not be restricted to the use of home material ? 

Mr. Fritz. There are several reasons for not restricting the manufacturer to 
home ores; an important reason being the purer quality of many of the foreign 
ores, which insures a higher grade and better quality of steel. 

This bill requires that these heavy guns shall be made entirely of 
American products. I hope that will not be construed to compel a 
manufacturer to use only American ores throughout. I wish the ex- 
pression were out. The forging, the building, is to be done in this 
country. All the great plant is to be here. If the manufacturer can 
by mixing certain qualities of Cuban or Mediterranean ore more easily 
make the gun-steel, let him do so. If foreign governments should for- 
pid and prevent our bringing in any ore, on the breaking out of hostil- 
ities or the threatening of hostilities, we can resort to ourown ores and 
do the whole work here. Take it altogether, we are better equipped 
than any other nation, because we can produce our own ferro-manganese 
and all other things necessary in the making of steel; indeed, we export 
now something of ferro-manganese to Great Britain, which has it not. 
Great Britain could not make a single steel gun of the quality she has 
now if she were required to make it all out of her own material, nor 
could Germany, nor any of the European nations, except perhaps 
Sweden, and I am not sure as to that. I suppose she may, however, 
because she furnishes a certain quality of ore that all seem to prefer for 
certain valuable purposes. 

Mr. Fritz was asked by the chairman: 


Why do steel manufacturers import foreign matcrial ? 
Referring to the ferro-manganese. 


Mr. Frrrz. Because they can feel more certain of obtaining a high quality of 
product within the necessary limits of cost. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can any works in the United States (with present plant) pro- 
duce any ge of steel that would probably be called for by Government spec- 
ifications for and armor equal, metallurgically, to foreign? 


Mr. Fritz. eral works in the United States are capable of supplying steel 

aol to the foreign steel). er 

CuHarrman. Under existing conditions what will be the additional cost of 
such steel as compared with the foreign of the same quality, laid down in the 
United States, duty free? 

Mr. Fritz. About the difference in the price of labor. 

So I would not forbid the Beth!chem works, the Cambria works, or 
any of them, to take an ouncs of foreign ore. They could get along 
without it if that were a necessity, but they will produce more easily 
and economically by mixing. y have been in the habit of sprink- 
ling in a certain degree of the foreign ore chiefly because it is deficient 
in phosphorous and other irreducible and hostile elements—the con- 
stant vexation of the steel-maker. 


Now, sir, in response to suggestions from preceding speakers, a word 
as to the of making steel guns. In my judgment, which 


a accepts the judgment of the world’s scientific and practical 
ers, the day of cast-iron guns of any description whatever is gone 
forever. The 
iron with safety. 

will fail a large number of times in the casting and an additional 
lange numberof times in the firing tests. I am opposed to any further 
inkering in making hybrid guns, cast-iron guns lined with steel, or 
cast-iron hooped with steel. 

Im have seen the result of the experiments made during the 
war in combining cast-iron and wrought-iron in the famous Parrott 
gun, which was good in its day, an advance in its time, of great serv- 

to us on many occasions, but it was unreliable. There were two 
metals that were not homogeneous. There was the cast-iron that had 
its own different crystallization, its planes of weakness, resulting from 
i ties of form. It was attempted to strengthen it by a good 
Ww t-iron band around the breech. I have seen two one-hundred 

Parrotts go all to pieces, wrought-iron band and all, under my 
eyes in the siege of Charleston. So many of them broke in firing 
on Fort Fisher that, if I recollect aright, orders were given to stop 

y can not some heavy cast-iron guns be utilized is a question 
often asked. Why not line them with steel tubes and make them 
breech-loaders? One reason is that so cheaply do we make steel now 
Se Cane Settee te make a new gun for the same 
money. Another reason is that the old cast-iron guns were made for 

Using @ quick powder. They were short and the charge of powder 
-Wwassmall. We have by improvements in powder raised the charge of 
15-inch guns from some 35 pounds of the old quick powder up to 

or a 140 pounds of the slower burning powder. + The im- 
provement in powder has been as great as that in the manufacture of 
the form of the gun. 
results that by ing a longer gun of steel the slow-burning 
a has time for complete combustion, expending its full and due 

upon the proj and giving it an enormous velocity and an 
term ‘‘energy ’’ is equivalent to what is pop- 
force. The force of the 16-inch steel gun weigh- 
115 pounds is said approximately, for illustration, to be 
taking a column of steel 16 inches in diameter and 1 mile 


bgt and letting it drop 33 feet. That helps to give a conception of 


and most effective guns can not be made of cast- 
If you undertake to make a 60 or 70 ton cast-iron gun 


& 


fF 


will not stand these strains. Cast-iron guns of the requisite 
XVII——31 





meant by over 50,000 tons of foot-energy or crushing effect. | 
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length, say 47 feet, and weighing 110 tons, rifled to carry a2,000-pounds 
projectile simply, can not be physically or economically successful. 

Innumerable costly experiments, vastly improving powder and steel, 
and marvelously reducing the cost and increasing the quality of steel 
especially, and testing all known kindsof guns, powder, projectiles, 
and armor, have led to the total abandonment of cast-iron for guns in 
any ferm. We are told to the contrary by gentlemen of worth, expe- 
rience, and sincerity, but they are surely belated and mistaken. 

Let me describe briefly, because the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions did me the honor tobe interested in this matter and to suggest 
that I should repeat some of these things here which assisted them in 
framing the pending amendments—let me describe hastily what I 
saw, and what very few persons outside of the art have ever seen in 
Europe, of the improvementsin Sir Joseph Whitworth’s works in Man- 
chester, England, to which Lieutenant-Commander Chadwick and Lieu- 
tenant Jaques of the Navy and myself were kindly admitted. 

I saw 30 tons of boiling steel put into a vertical cylinder, perhaps 40 
inches in diameter. A piston with a gradually increasing pressure, 
running up in thirty-five minutes to6 tons per square inch, was thrust 
upon that boiling column, and out from the sides darted fine jets of blue 
burning gas. Thepressure was shortly reduced to3,000 pounds. When 
the cylinder is so far cooled that contraction no longer goes on the 
pressure was removed. There is found in its interior little, compara- 
tively, of the honey-combing usually Shown in large masses of iron or 
steel casting. A metallic casting can not be made wholly withous it. 

The metal cools from and contracts toward the outside, leaving within, 
apparently, emptyspaces. My Southern friends, familiar with the oper- 
ations of casting bullets for the old-fashioned rifles, will find in each 
bullet, if they pare it down carefully, a little hole the size of a pin- 
head. Whitworth’s process of fluid compression reduces the honey- 
combing to a minimum, and leaves no large mass of porous and refuse 
metal at the top of the column, as other methods must. Inthe ordinary 
method of casting, this matter, technically called ‘‘sinking-head,’’ is 
from 25 to 33 per cent. of the whole mass. 

When the column of steel I have described—40 inches in diameter, 
and, I roughly estimate, 15 feet long—is bored out, taking away the 
honey-combs, it leaves a cylinder of steel of better quality for its cost 
than any other process gives. 

But that is not all. The steel manufacturers of England, led by the 
necessities of their government and the high rewards it offered to im- 
prove the treatment of masses of steel far heavier than ordinary trade 
requires, have vastly improved and enlarged the machinery of hydraulic 
forging. I saw in the Whitworth shops a cylindrical ingot of steel 42 
inches in diameter and 92 inches (7 feet 8 inches) long, weighing 16 
tons, taken easily from the glowing furnace and carried quickly and 
gently to the forge, where one end was laid upon an anvil between 
two uprights, a frame of strong pillars and ecross-beams. Close above 
the white and sparkling metal hung a hammer-head adjustable to the 
balk of the metal to be forged. The face of the ram that bears upon 
the steel v-as, perhaps, 2 feet jong and 8 inches wide. Its longer di- 
mension coincided with the axis of the steel cylinder. Near by stood 
a lad to control the ordinary levers or throttle bars by which steam 
or hydraulic power is applied. For his guidance there hung a dial, 
marked as the clock-face is, and with an index that indicated precisely 
the travel of the ram, upward and downward. 

The lad pulled the lever, the hammer went down gracefully and 
silently, with a pressure of 3,000 tons, six or eight inches into the cy‘in- 
der, and the mass of 16 tons gave way, spread and flowed from end to 
end as dough gives way under the fist of the baker. After each suc- 
cessive pressure the cylinder was revolved a few degrees by hydraulic 
power to be ready for the next, as the blacksmith turns the rod with 
his left hand for successive strokes of the hammer. There was buta 
few seconds interval between the pressures, the work being conducted 
more rapidly than with the heavy steam-hammer. In one heat more 
than half the cylinder was drawn down into a solid steel shaft 20 
inches in diameter and 17 feet long. Ingots of 20, 40, or 60 tons weight 
can be forged by this machine. The gross weight of the tube, the 
heaviest forging for the 16-inch gun, is 46 tons. 

The gun-foundry board, after witnessing similar work, declared that 
** as to the treatment of metal after casting, there can be no donbt of 
the superiority of the system adopted by Sir Joseph Whitworth over 
that of all other manufacturers in the world.’’? The British admiralty 
require that the propellers, shafting, and the working barrels of all the 
cylinders shall be made of Whitworth’s fluid-compressed steel, and that 
the cranks shall be made of the same or of Vicker’s steel. Hotchkiss, 
the famous American builder of small steel guns for France, Germany, 
and England, would have none but Whitworth’s steel. 

The previous method of treating masses for guns and armor, and still in 
use in other establishments, is by the steam-hammer. The largest in the 
world is in the works of Schneider & Co., Creuzot, France. The ham- 
mer weighs 100 tons and has a fall of 16.4 feet. The anvil-block is 
18.4 feet high and weighs 720 tons, the largest piece of it weighing 120 
tons. The cost of such a structure in the United States would prob- 
ably be half a million dollars. Its work is obviously inferior to hy- 
draulic forging, and the gun-foundry board’s estimate cost of the hy- 
draulic forge is $156,000. It does not require an expert to decide that 
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the steel produced by the lathe is more suitable for heavy guns. After 
witnessing its work one would as soon use a hammer to work dough as to 
work steel. 

There is nothing done in the United States to justify American man- 
ufacturers in introducing the costly processes used in England for guns 
and armor, but leading firms and corporations stand ready and eager 
to contract to reproduce the plants here. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the moment they should begin to do so they would begin 
to improve the machines, processes, and products, and doubtless also we 
could again lead the world in heavy guns, as we did in former times, 
under the instruction of Bomford, Dahlgren, and Rodman. 

Erough about that; nor will I dwell further upon the condition of 
our forts except to tell you what isto be proven as easily as a simple 
statement of accounts that there are a dozen nations in the world that 
can sail straight into New York Harbor to-day in spite of anything and 
ali things we have there, anchor in the lower bay within a mile of the 
Battery, and put that entire city under contribution, and it can be done 
within a fortnight, it can be done within less time than that, from the 
day of threatened hostilities. 

Halifax, a splendid English port and a coaling station, may well be 
a rendezvous of British supplies at any time, and is within thirty-one 
hours from Portland. Bermuda is but a few more hours from New 
York or from Hampton Roads. Havana, a rallying point for the Span- 
ish navy, is forty-five hours from New Orleans. So these nations have 
their great coaling depots, and their naval stations, ten days or twelve 
days’ sail from homeand from thirty-one to seventy-two hours from our 
absolutely defenseless ports. 

We have been living alongandlivingalong. The Divine Providence 
has taken care of us as He is said to take care of children and fools and 
drunkards. ‘‘It is the unexpected that happens’? is an old saying, but 
it is truer in war than in anything else. ‘The list of the wars of one 
hundred years shows that most of them have comesnuddenly. Itisthe 
policy of attacking nations to let them so come. 

There are two thousand millions of destructible property in New 
York city within the reach of the first-class ships of England. What 
is to prevent her levying upon it if the two nations should resort to war, 
which God forbid. In eight of the great seaports of the country there 
are four billions and a half ($4,500,000,000) of taxable, ascertained, 
returned property, destructible property of all descriptions, within reach 
of foreign guns that may come within reach of them any day without 
asking us a question or receiving a serious check. 

Are we to goon in this way? If so, unless the history of nations 
hereafter shall be altogether different from what it has been heretofore, 
there will some time come to us a day of humiliation. It is not living 
as men of common-sense, courage, and patriotism ought to live. 

I do not complain of the delay, because it is useless, and, thank God, 
we have not lost honor by it. What is of less consequence, we have 
not lost money by it. We have saved the cost of twenty years of ex- 
periment; longer delay is inexcusable. While this bill does not con- 
tain all I wish nor all that is indispensable; while it does not provide 
for torpedoes, forts, gun platforms and carriages, and heavy armor for 
casemates and turrets, yet it is so much of a step that Iam thankfal for 
it and take courage. It does provide for the mamufacture of 10,000 tous 
of the parts of heavy steel guns and for the beginning of the work here 
of finishing them, and if we do thus much we shall not stop with it. 

As we stand here to-day, we must go and beg of i 
German and French manufgcturers to give us the steel plate for our 
monitors, to give us the steel plate for vessels authorized one year 
ago, and to give us the heavy, rough parts for the steel guns those ships 
vill need; to give us steel and the gun- 
forgings for the ships that we are to order afterneon, I hope, in the 
bill just reported from the Naval Committee. Yet foreign makerscan 
not be depended on. aon or gumoncoastiterens They may get the 
work half or quite done, and their governments maysay to them: “‘The 
relations between us and the United States are changed: send them no 
munitions of war.’’ 

Such things have frequently happened. Great Britain has frequently 
pnt her hand upon her home manufacturers and said: *‘Hold those 
ships and guns; we will take them ourselves.” 

If we must make such contracts abroad, we must continue to live at 
the mercy of strangers, live defenseless as to our seacoasts. 

Let us begin. The peoplewant this done. There is nodoubt about 


that. Iam amazed, at seeing the anxiety of the American politician 
and legislator to discover what is politic and what is that they 
nee ee ee Se en ee te obtain the 
good-will o nation at the same time sincerely serve our country 
than to begin a well-judged, even if necessarily system of 
coast defense. The cost is a fraction only of what it 
was in 1830 and 1840 for the fortifications we then had the cour- 
age to undertake. 


Shall I say that there are some aspects of the situation that are not. 
altogether reassuring? I will sey frankly what they are, and I am glad 
I have the attention of some of my friends on the other side. I am not 
going to discuss party politics; but is not this true that I am about to 
say, that a considerable ion of this country was engaged for a num- 
ber of years in not only but in bitterly fighting the Govern- 
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ment of the United States? That true, and there is scarcely anyt}j,, 
short of the Divine miracles that equals the wonder of the forgetii|... 
that has largely come over us as to the resentments of it and the reco. 
ciliations that have followed. Our Southern Democratic friends 1,4 
our friends, late confederates in arms, all say, ‘‘ We would stand by ¢};. 
old flag; we would give our lives for it in any war with any foreign power. 
we would show whether we are Americans or not.’’ So they would. 
I doubt not; but has the long habit of a party out of power, and so te; 
ribly out of power as to be fighting the Government—has that |p. 
habit of complaint concerning the Federal Government entirely bec;, 
overcome? Are we all yet indeed Americans? Has the Democrati. 
party become Americanized as it ought to have been, as it will be, as j; 
is becoming, I hope ? 

With what favor are these itions received? How have they 
come begging at the doors of year after year? Why should 
there be any party disagreement about these questions? Will you, my 
Democratic friends, look at the history of Democratic administrat joy. 
and Democratic Secretaries of the Navy and see what a nationality anq 
what a national spirit we had during those twenty years before the 
war, when the Democratic party, largely a Southern party, almost 
wholly controlled this Government? We had possible war with Spain. 
we had a war with Mexico; we did not know where or whither poli- 
ties might drift us. The institution of slavery was a great nationa| 
interest as you then regarded it—one to be defended and extended. |; 
was a prime element in our relations with Mexico and Spain and in the 
jealousy with which England was regarded. So we made the best Nay, 
in many respects in the world before the war. See the Wabash ani 
the Minnesota and their sister ships, and there is nothing more stately 
or finer on the water now. The modern art of ship-building for wa; 
at sea has given us hideous and clumsy black monsters terrible for de- 
struction. Nothing in them ap the beauty of the old Wabash 
as she lies now a veteran on retired-list. With her twenty-six 
9-inch guns upon asideand pivot-rifles fore and aft, Isaw her delivering 
her fire at Port Royal, and no more beautiful picture ever greeted the 
eyes of man—if one could fi the dreadful meaning of her work. 

Our Government tried to get the bestinall things. The Rodman ani 
Dahlgren ideas of gun-building were ours, an advance from all that was 
previously known of cast-iron juns. The building, sailing, and arming 
of our ships was of the best. But when we were suddenly put in the 
face of new problems in the beginning of the war, see with what inge- 
nuity the people on both sides directed themselves to the tasks. 11 
little fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac revolutionized the 
navies of the world. I have a pamphlet issued soon after by an cmi- 
nent English engineer, acknowledging the demonstration, and ¢1title( 
‘** England without a Navy.’’ 

We invite gentlemen without reference to party to take into consid 
eration the serious character of propositions before us. Let us 


few years. 

The bilis 623 and 624, which I had the honor to report by direction 
of the Committee on Coast Defenses, cover the ground under discussion 
more thoroughly; but as their this session, or even their con- 
sideration this session, is out of the question, our only hope lies in the 

i i reported the Committee on Appropriations as 
amendments to the eae bean canal Sane As that bill 
comes to us it appropriates sum 00,000 for the pro- 

ion, preservation, i fortifications and works of defense- 

hardly a to keep the grass cut and check the weather’s destruct- 

t continue the sea-wall around Gover- 

or’s Island; $20,000 to continue torpedo experiments, and $5()0,(\\) 

“for the eae Se Sree ee including the — 

of steel forgings guns, for guns, carriages, projectiles, 

afuaetin which shall all of Ameri- 

can ane their trial and proof, and the testing of improvements 
of the same all necessary expenses incident thereto.’’ 

Fifty thousand dollars is Ng rg mm to finish the cast-iron guns 

Iron Works, and sixty to a hun- 


a 
i 
: 
z 
; 


dred thousand dollars for cast-iron mortars. 
The of authorizing the expenditure of a fraction of $500,- 
enh te bey abe for heavy guns which must be of American 


The plant necessary to begin the work of 
than $800,000, and no manufacturer 


i 
L 
i 


the investment save under a contract fer several millions, 
running through a series of years. 
I imsert in my remarks the committee’s proposed substitute for t!« 
second section. which I have quoted: 


the necessary too!s and ma 
ordnance at the Preakfort 
fuses, powder, imp!e- 
ordnance, and to comp!ct« 


Uf 
i 
i 


the tre 2Ptach Rusec- tending steel quae now under Sebstention. their tris * 
eee roe aie dca onion SEDEN, te te onaiahie onl expense’. 
And I also give section 5 in full: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy be, 00 
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hereby are, authorized jointly to make contracts with responsible steel-manu- 
facturers, after suitable advertisements, to continue not less than thirty days, in 


ce & to modern warfare, for Army and Navy purposes, in quantity not 
to exceed 10,000 gross tons, in quality and dimensions conforming to specifica- 
tions, subject to inspe 


all the parts of each caliber specified: Pr wided, That no money shall be ex- 


ded except for steel accepted and delivered; and each bidder shall contract 


to deliver yearly a specified quantity of each caliber, the time of delivery of the 
smaller calibers to commence at the expiration of not more than eighteen 
months the largest calibers at the expiration of not more than three years 
from the date of the execution of the contract; and all the forgings shall be of 
American product and manufactured in the United States; and one-half of the 


material pureheecd under this provision shall be for the use of the War Depart- | 
ment, one-half 


for the use of the Navy Department, in the armament of 
ships heretofore or hereafter authorized by Co 


Pp 
i rovision the sum of $6,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be 
aber ~m six years from the dase of the execution of the seneaat’ ; 
Six million dollars is to be available for six years, the payments to 
be made upon the delivery of inspected goods. The first payment 
would not be required under eighteen months. ‘The average payments 
would be, say, a million and a quarter a year. Not much for an as- 
sured beginning of a great patriotic work. 
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| 2 few words from a most distinguished gentleman. 
newspapers most likely to reach the manufacturers addressed, for the supply of 


| by his political creed, a Republican must dissent from certain opinions 
rough-bored, rough-turned, and tempered steel in forms suitable for heavy ord- | 


ss; and for the purposes of 
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Asin duty bound 


of Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, but no statesman of the country has made 


| so terse, compact, vigorous, manly, and patriotic statement of truth and 
ction and tests ateach stage of manufacture and including | 


duty as he has in a letter which I have lately had the honor to receive 
from him. I give the following extract from his letter of June 9, 1886: 


The apathy of Congress on this subject would b 


e incredible if it did not con- 
front us 


It contrasts with the rivalry which is so conspicuous to insist on our 
taking a high tone toward foreign nations on every occasion « 
tween them andus. It contrasts also with the favor which is s! 
of prodigality and schemes to waste the public resource 
absolutely useless. 

Among the people the desire for liberal appropriations toward the means of 
public defense is well nigh unanimous. I am well informed as to the popular 
feeling from the circumstance that more than seven hundred newspapers from 
all parts of the country, and representing all political parties 
sions upon the subject, have been sent to me. 

Very truly, yours, 


Terence be- 
10wn to schemes 
: on things known to be 


f dif 


containing ex pres- 


S. J. TILDEN 
I have not the slightest doubt that those newspapers represent the 
real sentiment of the American people, and that nothing we can do 
will on the whole be received with more popular favor than the work 


Let me as strengthening and fortifying what I have said here read | proposed in this bill of beginning to be ready to defend ourselves. 
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